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Remembering the dead 


I t \iae 4 misty monung in die 
camtal on October 31 hed 
year Early in the morning, 
Prime Minister fUeiv Gant&ii 
hts family turned up at Sheltti 
Sthai to (;^ace flowers where 
Indira Gan^ was cremated The 
spot IB now flanked by a massive 
I rock, rwninding the visitore of the 
departed leader's iron seitt, 
determination and stature Other 
W’lPs followed and then, m order 
of hieiarchy, came a smalt 
number of VQ^ with the Umon 
Minister Mohsina Kidwai Almost 
a simiiax scene was enacted at I 
Safdarjanq Hoad, where Mrs 
Gandh in/ed and was assasanamd 
One of I he highiishts on this 
,'>o)9ndnt occasion was a »star 
rpcita!, befitting the mood, by 
Rnvi Shankar A heavy security 
or ion and tcinsequeni paiking 
j and iransport problems preven- 
»ed m.^iiv from visiting the two 
Bixits until w<*i| aher the WIPs were 
satviv bark home 
Wru'ii 'hi < umitHin people did 
dii'w at last, they rouW s»>e the 
toilet non of "imptessive rocks at 
the place ot creniation and the 
flower ,irran<iemcnts there as well 
as at bafda'^jarig Road An 
additiiinai feature at the latter 
place was an exhibition of 
persona! articles used by the late 
leader 

(trie ot the cganizers said the 
blood soaked clothes of ind<ra 
Gandhi would be displayed after 
the court, holding them in 
connection with the murder tnaJ, 
released them from custody The 
organizer al.so sand it was Soma 
Gandhi's express Wh that the 
last clothes be displayed When 
this happens, there will be 
widespread disapproval of the 
move By Indian tradBtion, this a 
not the way the dead are 
remembered. 

Indians, particulariy Hindus, do 
not usually approve of elaborate 
obsetvance of death anniver¬ 
saries, which are best left to the 
next of kin as occasions of 
personal grief Even Rama and 
Knshita, great rulers by absolute 
standards, are ceremonially 
remembered only on their 
birthdays. No disrespect to any 


leader fti itsMiu H there ie « 
voiuntai)i rwtndnt on the e^ner' 
uanee ^ dwttH*arioN8r«ulea,4nid 
^so m the practice, which was 
started ht Delhi after Indepen¬ 
dence, of acquiring large 
arPar'afong fhe Jamuna to 
convert cremation spots into 
grand membn^. ff this practice 
iWere tp contmue. there vwidd be 
httie space left on the twersMle 
Also, we shoidd disrourage the 
practice converting a Prune 
Minister's residence, eeieited 
aftei elabon^ security exercises, 
mto a huge memorial after ha or hei 
death. 



O itober 31 last year was 
the third death anniver 
sary of hdnra Gandh, who 
will long be remembered for lier 
stiong resolution and because shd 
was free from religious obscurant 
ism October 31 is also the btrih 
anntversaiy of Sardar ValfabhbhiU 
Patel, who will be known in nustory as 
the Bismarck of India, tlw man of 
iron who reorganized the States by 
abolishing the princely states 
In 1986 and in 1987, h» birth 
anniversary was not edebrated on 
the proper day tn Delhi and most of 
the State capitals because Indira 
Gandhi's death anniversary 
coincided unth it and had to be the 
onIy<H?ublic htnction of the day by an 
unwritten writ The Oovemment's 
iilectTbnics media- the radio and the 
tetevwaofv -were full of reports of the 
obsetvance of the death anntveisary 
of Irudra Ganctta, but tlwre was not a 
word, if I remember anght, of the 
birth^ celebration* (ot Pstel) It 
was not so long ago, on October 31 
tn 197^ that the nation elaborately 
observed Patel's birth centenary. 

The last two both anniveniwlee 
of Patel were celdfwated in a subdued 


manner m Delhi on October 30 
bedaeue no pertiopaht wouki have 
been avariabie on the next Over 
die years, we have de'>‘toped a crass 
of pobticuuis who are, iirst niM last, 
pyoophants of whocv^i is on the 
"goddf” Even on n}b>a ^0 last 
yawr, there were funny iiappenpigs. 
A BilP-dominaied Cituetc* t'ouncil 
toined hands with the Sardar 
Vadabhbhai Patel Smaiak Tiust to 
hold p public ineet'iKi, scuntity 
attended, to remetniicj Pate! His 
statue at the mferseitiop known 
after him cm Parliurneni Strwt -a, is 
garlanded, mennwl i'.' by a 
committee donimatcd oy ii»- niling 
party. 

There was a lot of poM‘<..s n Ha? 
whole episode The t«-u'>t was up 
m 1978, and *t owns what was once 
the property of the united Consress 
Party at Jantar Mautar in Delhi T'k' 
chairman of ihe t '!«•♦ ts Morarii 
Desai, tn* managing tius'ec 
Maniibhai P<»tel, ard the f(n."'iei 
Congress piesident Nitalirwjappa ts 
the vice rhanman The Karr-ttak,' 
Chief Minisier R H Heaih' 

P C Sen, Sadiq Alt and tne Saidai s 
daughter M.uiit’chn P-*ti o-t- .v.vj'ig 
'tie 11 truste.'i. L'er apoit 'roiii 
:'>Bectin9 rents, fxsrnaps, dtp trust 
lias tittle t'l do 

Incidentalij, (lujarat uhji‘i>'f‘,i 
Patel’s b’rth annivuvu, o?i (.k lobe* 
il both in ibgfi and tn a‘'d 

.nary ir Mi-it ‘tVu' w*'ie .o' I'liitJ 
why the PoVl to ‘i! i u* ■'Mk.-' in-' 
biuh anniversaiv ’ > [J<’ih> .i uav 
earlie* and Ih.il t'x> cl a |.•ubl« 
meeting m comi'iiuii.n'i vul 'h,' 

Delhi Citizen^ i oi'r>v I What wt 
need 'oorv . an ' 'icpinJirt 
h'gh poa^i orT-nitUlo'■ji ..’'^tlti 
issues of .vm.'.ei'iatif.s, nvo'-id. 

I rit roa, f'merts In, ru'ir.o’lo* 
comm.tiers b.icke' 'he 
Government, and into the quesmi of 
raising a permantnt rftu lal 
tor the Prime Miristet ir *!'e of 
10 Downing Stioe' in l< ,idon 
even the dea*h <it ih,. h.osi 
distinguished Pr', 'c Ministc- Su 
lAonston Chn'n.h'M covd < harqe 'la 
status ot ‘Number Leo’ \k.e India 
have yet to develop heahhv 
conventions which will not be 
oriented liy polil* s or personalitts 

RiNCSIDER 


nderground in Cairo 


f IV vv.- IS made by things 

tha: ^1 ''"ii so straivje as to 
he aroirvilies. thtffi Cairo’s newH 
opens'c^ ijubvwiiy, jusi under thrf^ 
miles long and die fiist in ail Aftita 
and Aiabid, is news Good news, 
even 

On *h£! aurfavc above ns tracks 
and ti'firii'l, .me xJt the wcwld’s busiest 
most uonciesteci vities blares and 
baimr. ns vsay fiom snarl to snarl in its 
daily eftort to (ontatn at least tour 
m'tnon commuters in a city wtiose 
popwlatior. has atmcwi tretiled fromtts 
r?f^ level v»t tnv m.iis'T. 

A t.all '.ii’k'C {ISIS, cars atid m>f.' 
bust*' and more 1.’. XX) buses 
scramble tirr sv«acfc on the tned dul 
arid asptidir of iis streets and 
^horouqhi ires Pas-sfnqers, in turn 
scramble tor a sardine s space on Itie 
buses 

A tiai'twi.y weaves among »tiem, 
too Peuost'iarrt venture into the tray 
with thv tvmlilent. ii bom ot practise 
displaved by trqn wire pcrtormersai a 
circus 

Below grviunri by • ontrast, the 
benehts seem detincfi by neqar.ves 
No one smoke- sa>ts, niugs, stiwes 
or scrawls q'aiht* A spertal unit ot 
police, ,n blii K bi ‘tc,r>as bi aided with 
Qold, sees to tt.at No oiW,the two 
ntjnihs the jiitway ria- been open, 
>ias been rep< t*ea st.ovrd onto tht 
tracks Fhe bice sne wmte cars do no* 
howd »> vl shudder .ij mey enter a 
station They Sijth 
“it IS vie in. sate, fast ’ '-a-d l>7 Ai. 
Ekjo?. 3 v'.sr'ersitv Ic tn'cr ,i'd 
regular '>inrn'it?r “in hvi n'.iiwtev 5 
can mive) tie -vine dislarte as t‘i“ 
ordin.ir» o .s lakesai. }>»•■' {.icover ’’ 
But t'v '/jhjiiay I’huh lerwcscnts 
the firsl >(aj* oi jmbitiou'- plarrtiiiq 
supposed 'o' <i< ibni'e^jrou'td traHic 
by 7s 1*0 ce’it seeu's to -jay things. 
t<x», ab'ut a vy,, jy tiamefi by 
ambiqiJoii. sur>eri3tiyiv: 

bgytii iir/asiithetMUfjist bopulatton 
m the Aral/ world i'u! us t >pi‘aJ »s th" 
mns’ i«'p. BOvis 'n Ain'a and the 
Middle Juist, n i, aJvo the seroml 
btqges: rervien* nt American 
econoni . an i noi'tar aid vislued at 
rouglili I^b.tlion.rs'i’iiiu’ I’ycradled 
ail aivieiti • iviii.'etiuii. 

Ttic avi'iaqe inrvi subway nde 
costs the equivalent ot 1 hoi 
llw»l tare s <,■«, ♦■jpei.si^e by truinv 
uied n’ peyiig Ik't pusv lor»- bus nde 


ho, If) its newness, it has nut drawn 
crowds 

A lot of people stili use the iius 
because it costs less, said Mohamed 
Zakir, a 33-year-akl civil servant The 
subway, said Mohamed Mabrouk, a 
senior oTicial o* Egyptian National 
Kuilways, is running at abixit SO pet 
cent ot capacity, carrying 20,0(X) 
people an tiour in each dueitKHi 
When completed, the subway is 
supposed to Ctsrry three times that 
many 

fhosc who bu It the subway, whic*t 
links wth an eK'j.ti->g snriai «> tuck to 
rielwan iti tlie soulh, were tutoreo fry 
French technwiarij 
The lust phase cost $370 million, 
more titan double Itv estimat*, 
because ot dcla-'S ami problems 
caused m part by uniktigrouivi 
obstacles ’»> tne tuiirelling, such as 
uiivharted gas ar,,' >ewagt' pipe-,, 
'vatei mainsarid 'etepkoneand power 
' ables 

When the project is complete and 
the sub/vav is linked t'> a line lead<ng 
north so as to lorn, a 26 riive aNive 
and beiow-ground mute along tiv 
cast bank of the Nile, the f-rvisih 
slike IS expei ted Jp total ibtXI million 
Neither is the na'ion's heritage 
forgotten m its riewest showoiece 
Phataerm. inosai's adorn the 
awesomely clear wails 
Thefnv ,ndei ground stations bear 


inning i s 61 y e a i o 1 '1 
Tvi'l'inrii N> ’ Im* 

t«". ‘usi a savei' ^-is 'if-' As *'e 
•loc ii" ’k.'rtma .»'t'if innert imi', 

he I ,15“,ir’{.ji’e.).- vnofi he wastc-d 
t“ ye,-'- I. a ''ighlri,.iri ,h ilcoholiv 
h.,/» 

rie ^ jv I .tn*-vd 'be scernngly 
I'npossih'* inrtiing ^'-avS -lo the 
t*it*le Nfiw hs's raiikud a> .i leadintj 
tnieinational ruiin*»r '<% hiv age group, 
niid w the suhici t of a bicigraptiy, 
/ mm ft|<» (j’.if -!■ *, fop uj ihf WorH 
Asafeilow t> liner I have of ten seen 
his eai vitw with the blonde ncad, t'K* 
li'h* ficiun with the ^asv step A. he 
..iits-ilTroufjfi Oslo’.. sii.a?ieT diifru ts, 
h ' haikd by a vagrant ot two with 
I'l* l<*i**(i vlfithes and bmised !o» e at id 


irames that include those of hittionai 
hefoes, Gamal Abdel Nassef and 
Anwar Sadat, along with that bl 
President Hosm Mubarak Seldat 
Station bears broiif e murals depUctirig 
die late Egyptian leader against a 
back<!rop distdaying the dove oi 
peace, iec<tiling the 197^ Camp David 
accord with ferae! 

Thsoe wfho operate the systeth 
acknowledge lhat .sll has rnit been 
t mvwth 

Oiice, said Mabrook of Lgyptian 
Natiorial Kailway*., a •w.i loolboy fhiew 
a C'issette tape a! 'tie owrheail powet 
»dWe to =e« wnat would happen and 
the system came h- a halt tof one 
nour Another time, he said, a power 
ciutage fialtc'd tire trains k>r 40 
nunutes 

Newspajx'if repjnrtuu i modest 
scam, ton A rnan hon tlw co-inhv, 
♦hey leported, met 3 mat' from <0* 
city wdio purpcrtted to !ki' the e'Uiir 
tuhway tn his credr'ont .uial 
loinpatnvf, oflbrinij hii'. .‘v .-std 
tickets as surely 

Bui tha» seemed par* c! a tradilcm 
v»t tire city's raiiroad* Orice. tla.ro 
residents say, a manfiorn thecilv sold 
3 rtvi'i Ironi •♦•e ciii)*>try 'he eun-e 
fourfac.ed clock at a mai.i railroad 
station here, teilir^ him ‘w would 
nrake a hvsno by levying a toll on tn... 
who checked the firne 


ti< eplies with 1 wave 

Ht fcurtpienij Hrw ot uic iormcr 
street i d'i fades 'i«-e sui y-ep There 
wjas rit'.vT «i 11 ‘.III,ire m drinking a 
liottle of faw -flint V ihvc slcep.ng out 
m winter 

! •' »ri oil.' 11 ca'' a tew ■ iw nniwc ted 
iMi idents trom ih 'sedaya i'eopleflwf 
li'ied ponn.illy have had *r» fil! in ihv 
past 'or f'le i a low ihot I wtsned 
rtivself dead many ti.nes and 
swallowed bi tik's df sleenire^ (ablets 
and slashed ■ - wrist > 

)ddly, 1 r, fi'i Tpraii ev-er being ill I 
neverdtad a pulmonary ihtectiun or 
dven ,1 v'okl 1 was luit fturijftvdr, 
Fullino mysei* uwiether a oit with the 
lirst drink i-i vj ,md hoping (hat if 
slbyeti down ” 


Running for his life 



Ten to a 

tiettQr. hi* lluer looked U«e o eifeon 
orates He wan tiM tkkt f he k«fM 
dMnkirw He MtOHkl Mt IHv murh 
IwIN^er He fiNMitt lilMiMg dwtt 
nria^ me e the first step owt of helJ 
rtdJiawn could have been my wKwootv 
but inibaiH/ It wd8 cro«s><.o«(nlry ski 
ing ’ 

In t'>79 tie completed the 
Skarverennet, a 37 kilometre cross- 
couMtrv ski run in th<i moiintains, 
wotr>ei that the effort mifhi fir«»k a 
'bodv Under mifwd by ditoho! abuwf A 
j,jr>onth later he completed the 10 
kifcerietie Oslo Run and (Slt*«.'ified to 
take on one of lire world’s toiii^est 
marathoiis 

^ The Notwe-jian Mountain 
Maiathwn i- beW in a prisnte 
riai>dsv ape ot ice-blue lakes and nw‘«s 
icovered boulders Gaunt, snow 
‘drefned alps paiU t^ic hori/oii liw 
i.our-'^ windt iipwardi on a 'lam r^rat! 
!«' IfXH) inenes above siv. level, ttien 
(lirwr. (u a t'uinst resort Wind and 
i ( ois peihdOi. a tieeriny hurst of sun, 

! aft wnttiAny *he in>mers P<claes S2 
fot-ai okt. t overt cl t’n« 42 kilometras ii. 
7 ■iOaf> ■S4 minutes but it was age uy 

‘ 1 werulri have ^iven up itien But a 
tunrvntii sfKie wiiesmaii pul ine ncjht 
puiTitoiji .Hit that mv pioWeni wa'-trad 
■rtnies I fnistied the seasim w.tli 
'jvvtfrai SUV I cMMtfui 'aces in <J->lo 

He w*S_,now a ‘'horn auain’ lutin* i, 
'■iifhewaat fiaunted t>v !mH*>inesfc He 
fT>*M’d thetamaraderwot Iriestteeis,' 
die ledtn«t u’ «*xp«'*iente sfiaied with* 
other -jr*w 1 and <rufs t.uddnnq 
togetho! m duvirways oi sleejHn*] 
titfulk in patk'iiy cases ori tie* 
vtfwrves 

Mis Inunipfi* btuughi him into the 



hiTwIisht, e&rwcafly ^er a tims «J 3 OB 

as a 66 year old in the Oslo Marrithun; 
and a silver ntcil<iri* in the World 
Veteran Games in Puerto Riro m 
19 H,'t rhe t( rill ivvinq v ear he rtv orde*! 
1 03 in the FVir's Matailvn. provi'iy 
that he was anionq the be*-* in hts ant 
qrliup 

N ow Ivs modern upartmept 
n norih-east Gmo noasS 
shelves iil tniphies, piess 
1 uttings, pi jduvb and med.iis tor 
lunmnq .ind skiiiiy Iliere art uKo 
pc'wter tank irds, tromwh'f fi fi* ot^er- 
quests a Iveer while not tcxivhinq a 
di op himselt 1 heitc’s no question of 
an akohoiii tiviny to dpnk it. 
mode»at!oti " he cvptaina 

Gdike many runninq vnihiisusts, 
fii* nc ver talk*- about the '‘rips*’ 
rurioii'y slioes, i ariiohvutate 'rwidiny. 
ot siielchinq exc’icises Nor does he 


have a spetivil trasrahg pio<)ramrru*| 
before a maraffran “1 jus} yet out arid 
run” 

Hi*- longest rm lust to keep fit - - 
IS from an Osiv pn.it »i\op. where tv* 
works ai a pan tiri\ , oinpOBUfor, 
kiloivaKi »»6 uiihili t(. tv.v ilat He c arn«B' 
his gear in a plasttv tia'i and weaves 
thrc-ucjfi the evliauit fii.iii«. ot rar* 
idling in 'ntei.iv.i.atik. queues 
But hv dues ta'h .b . I his past “Ii' 

I ame fiom a dec. in lu in» siarted tot} 
drnik with my wtUKn an-'S more so 
during miliiotv rttiv". c ! wa* often 
AWOI (Absent Uhth.*! 11 eavc ). spid^ 
0 -; uniform t*,/buv ni tre um, .k,and .sat 
io qa«rl ot. lire k 1 * s.stf latioirs ” 

1 le wnson avt lit.'.*, iis'vsli jattsman 
and w.**-at*’j‘,,siit>!e‘.) eiMinwi'ik - 
inde**!! si.mr citti} vr.ei- enli* vd hitn 
with rtkohol rn*re wnc sober 
periods in whu h he iiywl at home, but 
yenerjily he slej-t ‘ivt imiphinQ} 
everyilmig liom lUipin'.ne to Iwir oil! 
'With an Alcoliolit has. 

Alter div.noviiit 1 ,, rkonolK lIiiVCS, 
psvchidtnv wards or lahoui V amps, he' 
leturnad to li,.. stmis, iiulter'nq the 
ilelirium ‘retTieu' nve times He was 
on. e fished out of (>s!o tia’‘l'juur after 
si'Pfxn^ * 1 '. '(.tailv diunK 
Kiinrung is ii iw hi-, life kmc rie 
pijn*. lo .ompeie i*. the r'ubim' 
Mo’athon fo* the Iitt!' time on 
f V'ooef 27* Then 4 will oe Australia, 
whei * he* will be one yt 5000 
. on.i.iv”itort aged troiw 35 to 90, andi 
*K>ti' SO nations, taK’ng puil in thel 
tec an frames Ni tnes will competej 
in 'hv 10,000 met'es and in i.is 31si 
> iJiathon, sM mak ng uu (ot the 30 
yeais oi his V* which went mismns 
(Gemnat News) 

ROSS BROWtQ 


Identity crisis 


O N a 'cmots* ihounlaintop 
overlatikmg tii# jurqle* wthew* 
they live, a do?en of tfw 
world’s most primitive people tell 
rlHtdienfly to their knees as an 
evangelical preactirr front the big city 
old them he was converting them to 
’hiistwm'fy 

“You will have eternal Irtc No 
more death.’’ cried tlie Manila 
^rfdcher. Rhfkir Atienda. and the 
trlMiiliten, receivtag his m«s'>i«qe 
UtMMgh a tww step traneUtMii, 
i|nurhl«ij«dl. "Ww, «»hu ’ 

Ttie event, 'iwoiving the lashdiy 
Ictnbe uf Mindanao Island, Wus 


hicsvka*.! one revent buiiday evn 
Arivnda s weekly leliqiovs ivlevision 
pioqi.mitnc’ 

Ancnda is a s>aitisan in a giowinq 
coi.tiovvrsy m the Philipiuncs in 
winch this primitive group has 
become the tix'us cut a tanflie v>t 
modern day nvalries 

In recent weeks newc hallenges to 
tfwir authenticity ntwe been raised 
and battle lines have lieen drawn that 
dpiicai to involve major business 
itlteie-.ts. as well as bqjimq ,int1 > .ntwiq 
i. Oliver ns. kxal politic lans a>id aimed 
hands, schulais bod newsp.i{.H’is 
The tribc'Smeii seeminglv 


ohediert to the w.slws ottlu u ..arous 
quv*sliorieis. have aitoir.i..i' swoin' 
thai t'lev .ire qenu* sic.iic Age 
T.tuadav, or th.it thi*v wco* pi.d ic* 
fvetend to be lasaday. ot thu tlwy 
.were pad to say they bad preteiim d 
to be Tasadrtv 

“I see the innoc ence und s«nj)*K itv 
Ijvnriq kiyeied o.vi wth deceit' saw 
John Name, an American lOarrsilist 
who published a book on tbetobe .irtci, 
hav mw licv'cjine ««hro*teit .« u.* 
tomfoveiav 

“fhd!; ar« trym*,' t<. smv.w, he 
s,iid It IS a datsi. .lu.j rivtji 
Philippine respciose 'vVl.o di yoi 



w<jnt nie to be-*’” 

Wlvjn they were discovered by 
modern man in 1970, the tnbe, 
numbering only two or three dozen, 
was hailed as one of the most primitive 
groups to be found in many years 

Anthropologists described them 
as food gatherers with im knowledge 
of agriculture or metal-working, and 
their language was said to contain no 
word for the sea or for another 
people 

Philippine officials secured for 
them a vast protected zone in which 
they lived quietly for nearly 15 years 
until the departure of the former 
{president, Ferdinand E Marcos 

At that moment, ^everything 
Maicos had touched appeared to 
have been tainted by fraud, and a 
senes of journalists who visited the 
Tasaday, tiiiding them wearing T 
shirts instead of leaves, pronounded 
them a iioax 

Then defenders replied that the T 
shirts along with some metal tools 
and techniques of hunting, had been 
introduced m recent years by 


out»6a$t btduding wives imported 
from a fomewhait raore advanced 

Hie eantroMoy taems only to 
haw grown 

Anandl is a partiSBn «f the man 
*who aid(^ he Aiccwered the tnbe, 
Manuel Paalde jr. the owner of a 
'newspajMv and heir to one of the 
oeuntry'a most weaftiiv bmiUes, widi 
extensive toggins. mining, liquor and 
brewing mterosts. 

Under Marcos, Etiaalde headed 
Fbnamin, the Cabinet-t«wl office that 
handed mnonty affairs, and he 
became, Anenda aaid, the only God 
‘the Tasaday had known until 
Arienda’s recent evangelical visit 

In 1983, Eiizalde abruptly 
vanished, leaving behind mystery and 
remours about bs motives. Early last 
year, he quietly reappeared to reclaim 
his busnesses, and in an interview he 
said he had since been battling nvais 
for his liquor enterprise whose 
.connections reach into the high levels 
of the current and former 
,adiTttrustration6 


Charity begins at 


I t IS lunchtime in Seoul and ail overw 
the City women are meeting for 
conversation and profit They are 
gathering at meetings df their kye 
(pronounced kay), the mutued savings 
associations that are an ancient but 
thriving custom in the country 
Almost eveiy marned woman in 
South Korea, it seems, bebngs to a 
fcve — and some more than one In a* 
socie''y where woman are expected to 
defer to men, and where those who 
can afford to must stay at home and 
care tor the household, kye play a 
crucial role Th^ groups provide 
their members with a measure of 
economic power and firiends bound 
by trust and mutual interest 
The tradition of kye stretches back 
thousands of years, according to 
Korean scholars Villagers took up 
collections to help families pay for 
funerals oi weddings, or to finance 
projects like biidges that would 
benefit the village While men also 
used to belong to kye, now they are a 
women's preserve 
Altf lou^ millions of South Koreans 
have migrated to the cities from the 


farms, even a metropolis like Seoul 
retains some traces of the village 
Neii^bourhood vmdois still walk 
through back alleys, announcing their 
arrival with the clangingof large metai 
shears Many people stil! shop at vast 
outdoor markets wl ere women sell 
twisted ropes ot garlic, pigs’ heads and 
stacks of dry fish 

The precise arrangements for kve 
are intricate, but the results arc 
simple -every month, another mem 
ber of the kye receives the group’s 
pooled savings, a lump sum that she 
can spend any way she wants A 
member of a kye contributes a certain 
amount every month, the total of the 
dues equids 'le pool distributed to a 
different wonuin each month 

The amount of money earned 
throu^ kye vary widely—from $ 600 
to $ 12,500 The women do not make 
any more from the arrangement than 
if they saved up the money 
themselves, but it dfectively allows 
women who need large sums quickly 
to borrow from frienck 

Chong Yon Hec. a 48'year-old 
housewife, bebngs to a $12,500 kye. 


8 tire Taead^ e«i be ehown to be<^ 
a hoax, waaUttacto of pms^, one of 
the last vugm ragwow in die country, 
be opened to iogtfng anct 
minii^ The competitbn » fierce m a 
rejgjon where the populabon has 
doubled since the Tasaday were 
discovered 

To Nance, authw of The Gentte' 
Tasadio;,* vdw was on a visit to' 
Manila, the question remained 
passionate importance 

Accused of everything from 
forcing the Tasaday to<fiHObe for his 
photographs to teaching Oietn to 
make stone toola, Nance said he 
sometimes asked kimself. fri^ 
momenta of daspair, “Could I 
possbiy, in some mcrodible way. 
have bean wrong?’' 

Like the anthropob^sts wdro first 
studied tiiem and then revisited them 
eariy last year, he said it was not 
surpnsmg that the tribesmen werej 
now very different from the pnmitive 
group he had first recorded 

“Once the outside world had 
touched them,” he said, “there could 
be no turning back to the pnmitive 
ways of their past ” 


home 

one that has been running for more 
than two years “This is better than a 
bank,” she said “In a bank you have 
to pay interest, or penalties if you aie 
late Here even if it’s not my turn to get 
‘the money, I con switch places with 
someone if 1 need it And if 1 can’t pay 
up for one month, I can ask them to 
understand ” 

Mar^ of the women say they use 
their kye money to help their families 
in some way—making sure a daughter 
has an adequate dowiy and a fancy' 
enough wedding, or paving for a 
grandson’s ^rst-birthday celebratKxi, 
an important milestone in Korean bfe 

Some kye are set up for chanty,, 
with the proceeds going to benefit 
handicapped children or some other 
cause 

Some women have used the 
proceeds of thar kye to help them get 
a start in business In the 1970 b, for 
example, when real estate values 
started to soar, many women invested 
kye earnings in buildings and hotels 
Many women are still active in the 
Iwtel and apartment rental business 




Outposts of learning 
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India contains more than half the Illiterate population In the world. To wipe out the 
stigma, alternative education schemes have been taken up, but compared With those 
in other countries, our efforts are still Inadequate. BIPRODAS BHATTACHARYA 
looks at the situation in West Bengal. 


I NDIA leads the world in illiteracy 
There are about 880 mdlion illite¬ 
rate people in the world—with 
460 million in India alone The dubious 
distinction is likely to persist By the 
year 2000, according to World Bank 
estimates, 54 8% of the illiterate 15-, 
to 19-year olds m the world will be from 
India 

Despite the literacy campaigns, 
not even 40% of the hdian pcipulation 
IS literate to this day Even Sn Lanka, 
Indonesia and a number of African 
countries have made greater progress 
against illiteracy The Soviet Union 
and China went all out to eradicate 
illiteracy—and succeeded within their 
time limits Our country also 
resounded with promises of rooting 
out the blight within a fixed date, but 
though the time has passed, India still 
remains the largest repository of 
ignorance 

The stigma bears evidence of the 
failure of our education system 
btcracv, per se, is not a tall order 
Functional literacy, as defined by 
-UNESCO experts in 1962, is 
equivalent to five years’ ordiniry 
schooling or sufficient education to 
read with understanding letters, 
newspapers, adveitisemcnts and tax 
notices But the majority in our 
country (annot even read and wnte 
Ard where this minimum ability 
is lacking, the Prime Minister is trying 
to motivate people to think on 
modern lines Where the need of the 
hour IS basic education for the 
masses, the Government goes in for 
ebtist schemes like Navodaya schools 
foi meritorious children which will 
only increase the educational 
imbalance India apparently thnvcs on 
the paradox that despite having more 
than half the world’s illiterate 
population. It still has the third largest 
i technical manpower on earth 

The contrast could not be greater 
the scientists, technologists and 
business managers who can hold their 
own anywhere n the world and the 
tecmiijs millions who- cannot even 
wnte their own names 

Does our education system, then. 


cater only to a privileged minority, 
the people who can afford higher 
studies? The free education that the 
States are introducing at the school 
level would suggest that the have-nots 
are also getting a chance — but it is a 
chance that not all of them can afford 
to take A landless family in danger of 
starving to death unless both father 
and son hire themselves out as day 
labourers will not think twice about 
putting the boy to work rather than 
send him to school 

Not surpnsingiy, education is at its 
lowest where the poverty is greatest 
— in the rural areas, where 82% of the 
unemployed and underemployed live 
Thirty-seven out of 100 Indians live 
below the poverty line, unable to 
spend even 19 paise a day Theic are 
260 crore of them in the villages Their 
priorities are bound to be different 
from others’, 

A nine year-old who cann''^ even 
wnte his own name sees no need to 
learn He is earning, isn’t he, as a tea 
stall boy^ The feeling is shared by a 
middle-aged cook who draws his 


wages against his thumb impression 
— and, doubtless, by many others of 
the unlettered 460 million 

H owever, if one cannot, or 
will not, go to school, the 
school can reach out to him 

History tells as much Literacy was 
widespread under Emperor Asoka 
when Buddhist mahamatras would 
go from door to door, teaching the 
common people The lessons were 
easier to follow being in their own 
language. Pah or Praknt, instead of 
the elitist Sanskrit 

The same door-to-door approach 
contributed to the suct^ess of another 
great educationist, Keshub Chandra 
^n, in the 19th century Without any 
official assistance, he took up the task 
of educating the women and the day 
labourers of Bengal Women iri th6se 
days lived in purdah So he wolild call 
at their residence and leave copies of 
the books he had himself selected to 
be studied at leisure for a test whch, 
should they do well, would be followed 
by felicitations at a select gathering 
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The lesson has been taken by our 
. present policymakers Ambitious 
l*schemes have been taken up that 
provide an 2 dteTnative to formal 
leduc’tion — non formal education 
i(NFt) for working childiert and adult 
education (AE) for the Uneducated 
over the age of 14 

Non-formal education is chiefly oral 
education through the story telling 
method with a heavy syllabus Meant 
for the 9 14 age group, its rmt)or 
ob)ective is to bring the dropouts 
back into the mainstream of 
education — a task in which it has had 
some success Many of the children 
attend school after completing the 
two-years course The session is from 
January to December, spread over 
260 working days with two hours of 
classes a day on an average Besides 
the usual studies, the children are also 
put through drills and other physical 
exercises 

The adult education course takes in 
students from the age of 15 Besides 
bookish learning, there is also 
vocational education — in cattle 
rearing, poultry-farming and various 
liancbcrafts — as th» is found to 


attract more students The session is 
generally from April to March, with 
two hours of classes a day on an 
average for 240 working days 

The annual cost per student, 
including all expenses, works out to 
a meagre Ks 37 70 Compare 
this with what Brazil, another Third 
World country, spends — Rs 900 per 
student every year' In fact, according 
to a UNESCO study our per student 
expenditure is one of the lowest in the 
world — and the bulk of it is spent on 
teachers' salaries Surely, the 
Government is not doing enough for 
■universal bteracy 

School hours plav a vital role in 
non-formal education In many 
hamlets, it is determined by the 
season, as in Bakcha, where classes 
start at nignt in the sowing season In 
■some places in the Sunderbans, the 
tide determines the school hours In 
the months between Magha and 
Jaistha, prawnlings come in 
multitudes into the nvers with the high 
tide The young men and women 
would stand for hours to catch them, 
for they fetch a good price at the local 
market, often Rs 80 per 1000 A 


family earns Rs 10,000 to Rs 12,000 in 
these 4-5 months The school, if it is to 
expect students at all, must be held at 
night Often, the teachers move to the 
over banks with books and lanterns 

Elsewhere, too, the classes have to 
be arranged according to the 
students’ convenience Dunng the 
day, girls particularly are needed at 
home to share the housework and 
look after their younger siblings Boys 
may have to work in the field 
Necessity takes precedence over self 
improvement 

Though the session is from January 
to December, there is no ngid time for 
eniolment Children can join an NFE 
centi e at any time of the year There is 
no fixed place for conducting classes, 
nor are there separate teachers for 
each subject Students sit in the open 
field, un^r the shade of a tree, in a 
rural library oi an empty courtyard 
They come and go at th«r own time 
Night schools for boys are generally 
held from 6 pm to B pm and schools 
for girls from 2 pm to 4 pm 

Local chibs find teachers and 
organise a bbrary cum-study where 
the neighbourho^ children can be 
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taught. ClasMs are suspended for the 
soanng and h 2 urves ting seasons as well 
as dunns festivals Village politics 
may also force a temporarv closure 
The ^tudents them^ves are not 
above cutting dasscs The only 
redeeming feature, at least from the 
feminist point of view, is that girls tend 
to outnumber boys 

The method of recruiting teachers 
IS faulty The training course runs 
bardy for a week at the end of which 
the participants get attendance 
certificates, with no efficiency tests to 
assess their merit. Their quailifications. 
m any case are not hifih—grJIlduates 
or school-Ieavera only — which ^ not 
surprising, considenng the remunera- 
tioa An aduh education teacher gets 
VI honorarium of Rs 100 only per 
month. Inadequately trained, pooiiy 
paid, suffering from a lack of dignity, 
they cannot make the best of 
teachers Nor can their pupils, un^r 
various con^ratnts, be the best of 
students Inevitabiy every year a 
sizeabie number drop out of the NFC 
centres 

Y et, despite all the odds, there 
are success stones — NFE 
centres that have worked 
miracles They may be few in number, 
but they are evidence that these 
unlikely schools con rescue children 
from illiteracy Let os take a look at 
some of these schools The one 
at BongabiTi, in Pundia dstnci, admits 
both boys arid girU It was set up m 
1981 and already 90% of the children 
and adoleecentB m the village are 
literate The picture is also bnght at 
Arapanch, 2^Pargana$, there, too, 
90% of the youngsters are literate 
The progress is aU the more striking ee 
A large number of them belong to the 
scheduled castes and tribes The girls 
are taught from 2 to 4 p m arul the 
boys from 6 to 8 p m The school at 
Moyna Block in Midnapore, set up m 
1979, IS only for boys — and 80% of 
them are literate 

Field studies indicate that voluntary 
agencies have been quite successful in 
mobilising suppoit for various 
•ducational programmes The private 
agencies are more active and efficient 
than our govenirnentaj organisations 
in tha respect, because they pursue 
foOow-up pnagrammes, evaiusie the 
work done, and gn/e impetus to work 
Invaluable set vices are being 
rendered by voluntary organisations 


like the Ramakrishna Mission 
[jokasiKsha Panshad, Tagore Society 
for Rural Development, National 
Cultural /keociatnn, Vivekzinanda 
Mission, Bgrrackpore Midnapore 
District Qi3d Welfare Council, and 
the Kamarpukur Ramakrishna 
Mission Math, among others 

A chat with the field workers can be 
interesting One of them spoke of a 
man who can easily go through the 
,whole Ramayena but can hardly write 
a word Literacy is indeed difficult to 
define Another field worker talked 
about a woman who modestly tried 
conceal the fact that she had studvd 
up to Class 10 as her husband had 
never even been to school 

As the saying goes, one can bring a 
horse to water but 20 cannot make i! 
drink The problem with adult 
education is similar Schools may be 
set up, teachers recruited, but how to 
draw the day labourer, the 
ploughman, the weaver, the potter, or 
the mother of five to school’ That ts 
why vocational training is given in 
most adult education centre! Literate 
or not, people know where money lies 

Gobardhan Paik is a perfect 
example A 35 year old day labourer, 
he also looked after the cows m the 
Barodhrone Club, m Diamond 
(Harbour When asked bu the club 
.members to )oin their educational 
programme, he flatly refused But the 
club secretary knew his mar hk 
deducted 10 paac from his vvagts 
ev'ery month, saying it would be 
repvd once Gubvdhan couid s'gn his 
own name 

At first Gobvdhan paid no heed 
But when tne deducted wages totalled 
Rs 7, he changed his mind and joined 
the schod He started at the bottom as 
in pronunciation, writing ability and 
general awareness, be was uniformly 
below the mark But be completed the 
course of 120 days with flying colours 


I N our innumerable villages, what, 
propels hfe, after money, is, 
perhaps, religion That, also, can 
further literacy Kundu pishi of 
Kumiromorah, Hooghly, one day' 
dragged her embarrassed daughter in 
law to a field worker in aduh 
education and tdd him “My ole 
bones don't let me go fv these days 
to hev the Ramayana If you teach 
this ^rl of mine how to read the book, 

I can listen to the Ramayana even 


sitting at home." 

^ Unknowing,, the dd woman laid 
the seeds of an aUult education centre 
for women Naren Sen, an affluent 
local resident, arranged for two 
classrooms in his own house and his 
wife gave lessons Soon 20 women 
joined the schod When the field 
worker visited the village again the 
next year, he was showered with 
blessings by an elated Kundu pishi, 
she could hear the Ramayana at home 

For education to'spread, it must 
satisfy the needs of the people If 
formd education is not accessible to 
jU, there must also be non-formal 
education Above all, there must be 
tile will to impact, and receive, 
education 

For all that is being done at present, 
our efforts are ncg^qible compared 
with Vietnam’s 

Under colonial rule, 95% of the 
country’s popubtion was illiterate 
On an average there were only 10 
schools for 1,000 hamlets Now 
illiteracy is a thing of the past 
Cornnunist Vietnam did not stop the 
diive against illiteracy even at the 
he.ght of war During tht US 
.iggrcssion schools were evacuated 
to the countryside Each school had 
to build new classrooms in wood and 
bamlxx), which were then camouflaged 
and ringed by shelters and tienrhes 
foi oafety TTie numbei of schools, 
teachers and students, m* fact, 
increased in the provinces whcic the 
bombing was fiercest' 

F rom Vietnam to India, it is only a 
few houic’ flight on the inteniabonal 
aiT routes, but to look at th>. 
educational map, it is from turn- 
ot-the centuiv England to darkest 
Africa 'filrteracy spreads its shadow 
over the vast, teeming land But 
slowly it can be curtailed by dedicated 
men like HemantaMiStri 

The 34 year-old teacher takes his 
lantern and books to the riverside, 
where fishermen gather round him at 
the Pakhiralay Adult Education 
Centre In the fhekenng yellow glow of 
the lamp, they pore over the alphabet 
between fishing forays “Prepare tor 
the 21st century'” exhoits our Prune 
Minister That wdi be a long haul for 
these men who are just beginning to 
learn q 
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TfcC ANSWERS- 

1 Super Bowi, the sport » American football 

2 The Gulf of Kutch 

3 This IS the first time sirKe independent e that tuio families entitled 
under the Ra) protocol to 21 gun salutes have been linked by marriage 

4 G H Hardy 

5 It was the first time that the match was won m the last game 

6 The middle finger of the right hand, or the left, if you are left handed 
7. Four, she was an tmmer»e sow created.by P G Wodehouse 

8 The Caspian Sea 

9 fri your bones They are fine canals in bone which carry the blood 
vessels, isenphatics and nerves necessary tor the maintenance and repair of 
bones. 

10 The hardest of ail substances discovered so far is tantalum 
jl Burn ft. It « a poisonous mushroom 

12, Guanni 
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M en apd places keep chemging 
withtinv Bui memories hnger 
on ElisahethviHe is now 
called Lumbumbashi In the United 
Nations days in the eai ly Sixties, we 
preferred to call itr and I still think of 
it by that name- Fville 
Eville was the capital city of 
Katanga - the seceded, mineral nr h 
province of tfip Conqc There, Moise 
Tshombe ruled, and there thp 
“af tion” was 

And thfit Eville pf my UN days, 25 
years aqo, uscdtodie.f lawling into its 
grave as it >vere, after dusk everyday 
There were hvilic’s road blocks in 
“depth” They demarcated the ''tint 
of bound” limits ttir every mat’ in 
uniform n»eit inner (ordon was 
man’-'ed l>v ifie I IN tiuups, the outer 
rinq by thy Kitarigt^'se gendarmerie 
6iit 'iori.' of thc>s»> forminab'e 
chfvk posts rogkl snui o>.t the- 
wimders that were the ant h'lis .md 
the aj»h hills ot t’-'l'*’ 

Those mounds’ In latt they 
towering ydtfice? in their own right, 
and strained their Iieads, as it were, 
high above the ipll nlep^ant gi ass 4nd 
thy Iy 4 « lanky trees ot tiK' 

[vitmsh^a j^I^langese Iprest 
O' t t'juise. nu ant ’ived in ot nround 
those ant hilK whi’n we were there 
TVose !*■' f‘»ch were 

V ,is<!y 1)1 i^jKc and cue that ttv mind 


was filled with con»ecture of some 
long vanished era when ants had their 
own period aichitecture, each 
generation endowed with its own 
concepts eacn with its own original 
contribution to make to the 
bequeathed wonders Some ant hills 
stood dangerously leaning with 
balustrades in a grxdcn clay masonry 
Others tcKik a near perfect shape of q 
dome, bald and sliirpery like k tiipe 
worm stupa Still other stood I'ke the 
Pharaohs' timeless pyramids 
qeometrK ally near (lawless Others 
rose upwards, sharp and shapely like 
inspired pn nack’s, iiiiitatiiiq now a 
Steeple or a minaret, now an 
ascending temple tcx)f with intricate 
steps and iai'ding* to divinity itself 

Those deset ted ant mils did a lot of 
ypod to the leisurely fan, v of {hose 
who had moments to apait and 
moex's to mind To the;aiyaiis, those 
fteseited, unclaimed colonies of the 
ant hills weie waiting 'o be 
colonised- which they did Their 
skilful hands and prar tu al minds 
made the spade tase purosefyl 
strcikes The 'ou>un soon shaped 
thi'se giilden ant hill into int'igumg 
litt'e 1 asiies and torts ar>d Citadels, 
u'th a lanyrinthitie netwoik of 
trcnc hes and coi r-dors, pillboxes and 
I unkers 

I'entuiu's ago. the ant had rlugout 


the stone hard clay from the secret 
recesses of ‘i.e earth, and moulded it ' 
into towers ai-d stupas and pyiamids 
and mosqui'j ji.d temples to liv^ in 
first, and tfieii --tesert them for ever 
C entuncs T te , the Indian Miwan tixrk 
up fttim wheie the ants had left them 
and recarvert them to suit his simple 
soldierly needs. r,unng and tunnelling 
tnose 1 lay mounds, as had his not 
quite so simple <orefathers the lulls ot 
Fllora and Ajaiuta to appease then 
restless souls 

And iieyourii’, there were die man¬ 
made ash fulls Vkv iav m conically 
monotone) .j ruaps, tar lieyond the 
fo,vli'‘ock‘ under towenng, smoke 
belching chiipnevs ot the Union 
Mmiere Tfie ash n'lis, too, were 
empty, with little Katanga copper or 
/iiv leh ir them Noi would there be 
any diaino’''l» end gold, which the 
machines hap urce dug out of the 
deep boweL' ot the earth Now bereft 
of tncir iiches, thev lay, glistening 
iindei the Fv ille sun 1 he shifting and 
changing ligfit > aressed them into 
vanous ‘ napes and hues gradually 
toning tKt m lO {he ash-grey they really 
were And tlien f ark to nothingness, 
as soon as the uarKness oescended. 
Eville was, or-.c again, dead for the 
night 

SITU MUl IICK 


7Vie of tbek ri^lK* 








No one objects to cricketers making money. But something is obviousiy wrong when 
there is a widespread feeling that India could not make it to the Reliance Cup final 
because the players were playing not so much for their country as for their presonal 
gain, lured by the prize money offered by a commercial house for individual 
performances. While the suspicion cannot be proved, the rows over logos and writing 
for {he press reveal the increasing commercial interests of the players. JAYANTA 
CHAKRAVARTY reports on a trend over which the Board seems to have no control, 
tnouqh it is cricket that is suffering. 


ifv . . v««u- in 1*>32 India 
■ la N' ■ ncr f.rsf official Test 
rnat n i.iidej C K Nayudu’s 
V A'l ‘.tatisK s and records 
relating lo fliat match have been 
prcser'/trl 'or posterity, but no 
vnouni v.‘ 'nvest'gation reveals how 
niuc h rr.oney *hc players were paid lor 
the nrtKh ri'it e* en il they had been 
paKi anything a* .^11 tor representing 
India III trti, Ue* 

A veltran spu'ts loumalfe* has, 
however, thrown some light on this 
littK Known Aapec» of early Indian 
CTv\ei To be selected tor the Test 
team he says, was a matter of such 
enotrous prestige that no Indian 


cricketer had ever thoagni of 
demanding any remunerdfion for 
playing the game tot his country On 
the contrary, there were instamoa of 
certain Mahareyas letting money flow 
to gel a berth m the Test team 
Cricket otticiais used to bf showered 
with gifts and grand parhes were 
th.own m their honoui to facilitate a 
maharaia’s debut in Test cricket 
The Maharaikumar of V/iziana 
garam was a glaring example tk such 
cricketing royalty There wouto be a 
popular outcry if players like him were 
to be selected today, but no eyebrows 
were raised then because playing 
cricket and donning the country’s 


colntirs was a royal preroqanve in 
those days PerforowM dd not 
rcdllv c ount Cricket, to them, was a 
status symnol and officials were 
unable to resist them as the ftiyal 
houses were the game’sc hief ;iatrons 
Families like the Holnars and those ol 
Jamnagar and Patiala had supported 
many Indian cncketers and. for that 
reason alone, were «ble to carve out a 
niche for themselvt's in the annals of 
Indian cricket 

But all this pertains to Indian 
cnckei's childhood, in the pre 
Independence period Fees for 
playing Test matches were officially 
.ntroduced in the Fifties after the 
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Swil Gouoalcar: Bargaining pawtr 

Cricket Control Board was formed 
Initially, players used to be paid Rs 200 
per Test match and had to pay from 
their pockets if they chose to eat food 
that was not included in the menu 
prepared by the manaeier Five star 
luxury was unknown to our cricketers 
then. They used to be lodged in 
second-grade hotels and there were 
occasions when as many as four 
players had to share a room Even in 
the early Swtiea, the Indian team 


tounng England had to stay with 
Indian families living in the UK 
Pankei Roy does not remember 
having ever received anything more 
than Rs 500 per Test match in his 
cricketing career 

It was in the mid-Sixties that the 
fees were raised from Rs 500 to Rs 
1,500 and going through newspaper 
flies of that period, I find the decision 
had come m for much criticism Most 
columnists were asking whether 


cricketers could demand money for 
playing for the country and whether 
paying 'so much’ was at all justdied. 

But once the Indian cnctet board 
began consolidating and the 
Commonwealth countnes which iiday 
cricket saw the potentials of 
converting this crowd-pulhng game 
into a money-spinning industry, the 
flood-gates were thrown open 
The monetary demands of the 
Indian players began to soar The fee 
of Rs 1,^, u^ch was considered 
‘too much' in the mid-Sixties, climbed 
to Rs 3,000 at the end of that decade 
From then on, a star ss^tem began te- 
emerge in Indian cricket and 
cricketers became glamour boys, no 
less sought after than matinee idols 
Towards the end of the Sixties, 
Farokh Engineer, our fnsky, haw4<- 
eyed and immense^ popular man.' 
behind the stumps, rmKle it to the 
silver screen by modelling for a 
Brylcreem advertisement quickie for 
which He IS said to have had received 
Rs 4,000, a sum slightly more than a 
Test match fee Ti>ough Farokh’s 
debut in modelling opened up an 
altogether new frontier of eeuning for 
Indian cricketers, not many were to 
appear in this field till, say, the nud- 
J^venties 


I t was at that juncture of time that 
cncketers, led by the ybung but 
plucky Bombay star, Sunil 
Manohar Gavaskar, began to grow 
vocal and assertive about their 
demands Gavaskar was the first 
Indian crxiketer who could convince 
his colleagues that the Indian cncket 
establishment, which was running a 
hugely profitable industry, was 
actually cheating the players by* 
paying them tar below international 
payment standards It was under his 
mtiative that the Test Cncketers* 
Association was formed in 1975-76, 
and the fees began to leapfrog from Rs 
6,000 to Rs 10,600 to Rs 14,600 per 
,Test Though the last figure is still the 
prevailing rate, it is not the take-home 
amount A part of it is set aside and 
deposited in the Players’ Benevolent 
Fund maintained by the Cncket 
Contrd Board in the name of 
individual players, the accumulating 
amount beconrung withdrawable only 
on a cncketer’s retirement 
True, the price index has nsen 
considerably from the late Fifties to 
the present times, but the cncketers* 
fee nse from Rs 250 to Rs 14,600 
dunng the same period is too much to 




have any semblance of parity And, 
besides the basic fees, the cricketers’ 
perks have also swelled Red carpet 
TBcepfions and fiv^-star luxury have 
loday become a part of cricketing 
ambience Modelling for advertise 
ments and wnting for newspapers are 
added bonuses lot the cncketer’s 
kitty Sunil Gavaskar, Kapil Dev, Ravi 
Shastri, Dilip Vengsarkar, and Snkant 
are among the top models of the 
.country today, and the amount they 
earn from mt^ellmg alone could well 
be a matter of envy for any successful 
doctor, chartered accountant or a 
bluechip executive 
By virtue of being a successful 
cricketer, Sunil Gavaskar has 
become a booming one-man industry 
A Nirlon executive, a model for 
fabrics, tea, kitchen appliances, a 
columhist and editor, manufacturer of 
sport goods, partner in the 
Professional Manaaement Group 
features syndicate, a TV senal 

prodJeer and, of late, owner of an 
advertising agency — that’s Sunil 
Gavaskar, a run-machine turned into 
a high voltage financial dynamo 
Kapil Dev. who is less sophisticated 
and does not think as clearly as 
Gavaskar, has money chasing him 
instead of it being the other way 
round Ever since his “Palmolive ka 


jawab nahin'” became an advertising 
success, Kapil’s modelling pace has 
quickened For a varying line of 
products ranging from English 
dictionaiw* to osfi ghee Kapil Dev is 
the (T^n advertisers are seeking He 
has a well-placed job in Bata and is 
wnting ^so He has recently launched 
a features syndicate in collaboration 
with a Delhi journalist 
Vengsarkar, Ravi Shastn and 
Snkant too have made their mark as 
models and have come to stay in the 
world of advertising Vengsarkar is 
frequently seen modelling for razor 
blades, Ravi Shastn for suitings, and 
Snkant for automobile tyres 
In the Sixties, Farokh Engineer got 
Rs 4,Q|^ for modelling for Brylcreem', 
today Gavaskar, Kapil Dev, and 
Vengsarkar get anything between Rs 
one lakh and three lakh as modelling 
fees iBesides, by displaying the logos 
of different commercial firms on their 
clothes dunng Test matches and one 
day mternationals, cncketers are 
earning over a^lakh in every senes 
Our leading cncketers biashly 
flout^ norms laid down by the 
Intunational Crijiket Conference 
(ICq and played the Reliance Cup 
matches with displaying MRF or 
‘Power’ stickers 'According to the 
ICC rylc, only The manufacturers’ 



Mdhfndcr Amamath and Koptf Dtv: 
sponsored wear ________ 

Ravi Shastri, Kapil Dav, Dilip Vengetwhar 


Kapil rscetuing a trophy pfter the ^ia-Pakittan one-dap 
international on the eve cdthe Reliance Cie^Nothing tucceeded like 

success 
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loyo can be displayed on a sport 
equipment But MRF and ‘Power, 
neithet of which produces cncket 
bats, gained fantastic publicity 
mileage, as Indian batsmen went in 
with their bats emblazoning the 
forbidden stickers to be seen by 
millions on television 
More embarrassing is the fact that 
by so doing the cricketers have also 
violated the country’s own laws 
Manufacturing of cricket bats is, by 
law, restricted to small scale 
industries, and multi nationals can at 
best act as marketing agencies 


T he penalties imposed by the 
Cncket Control Board for 
these violations are so mild that 
the offenders are in no way 
inconvenienced Generally a fine is 
imposed by the Board, but the sum is 
so paltry that the concerned 
advertisers themselves come forward 
to pay on behalf of the player Hence 
the cticketers break the law with 
impudence 

At the time of writing this 
(December 24) it is not clear what 
steps the Board is going to take 
against Dilip Vengsarkar for writing a 
syndicated column in newspapers 
After indulging them for years, the 
Board has suddenly decided to 
discipline our cricketers because it 
seems to have woken up to the fact 
that It no longer stands on firm 
ground The Board’s authority has 
ercnied so much that the players are 
threatening counter-measures, which 
IS tantamount to mutiny 
Even w'lthoLit taking sides in the 
controversy whether players should 
write in newspapers when a match is 
in progress, one must in all fairness 
say that the players have repeatedly 
flouted the Board’s directive and 
made large sums of money without 
really writing anything themselves 
There are very few cricketers who 
write their pieces personally In most 
cases, they take the help of ghost 
writers, but invariably demand 
exorbitant fees 

Sunil Gavaskar’s rate for wnting in 
lire early part of this decade was a 
rujjee per word But Sunil, thankfully, 
writes himself But there are others, 
propped up by anonymous penmen, 
who charge as much as Rs 15,000 for 
covering a five-day 1 est match What 
IS surpiising is that thp newspapers 
are quite prepared to pay this huge 
sum ;ust for using a cricketer’s name 



Vijay Haiare: Hie wjf* could 
never eee him piay cricket 
because they could not affmrd her 
travel expenses 


Exhibition matches are also an 
important source of income for our 
cricketers Most of them take part in 
single wicket, double-wicket and 
limited overs matches in different 
parts of the country No matter where 
they are held — in Siligun or 
Pondicherry - the cricketers are paid 
hefiy sums as appearance money, 
ranging between Rs 10,000 and Rs 
1,(K),000 The Pakistani superstar, 
Imran Khan, had, for instance, 
demanded Rs 4,60,000 as appearance 
money to play in the India-Pakistan 
one day exhibition match, planned at 
the Eden Gardens after the Reliance 
Cup final The other Pakistani players' 
were to be paid Rs 60,000 each 
The Indian players were not lagging 
far behind cither According to a CAB 
(Cricket Association of Bengal) 
source, they had demanded 
appearance money ranging from Rs 
50,000 to Rs 1,00,000 for playing in the 
match that ultimately aborted True, 
the Indo Pak match failed to come oH 
because of the CAB’s ultimate refusal 
lO accept the players' astronomical 
pnee tags, but that in no way 
disproves the fact that cncket is more 
an industry that a sport today with 
giant commercial sensors pumping 
money into the game 


L ike all other industnes,cncket 
too has Its recessionary cycles 
Or^nisers of the first* Test 
between India and the West Indies at 








The Indian team at the note: Enmeehed by extra-crk^a^ng coneideratione 


Delhi had lost Rs 19 lakh till Decemb 2 t A cncketer, these days, ctm become a money are involved Thus big money 
24 and the second Test at Bombay lakhpati by just pbymg five to ei^t is shearing cricket of its values and the 
suffered a loss of Rs 21 lakh Even in Test mate hes, and playing 50 Tests knight-with-the ■willow image of a 
Cakatta, which is seen as a goldmine over a span of three or tour years is no cncketer is being steadily supplamed 
by cncket circles, the bssfor ihe third daunting task, given the irKreasing by that of a purchasable mercenary 
Test IS estimated between Rs IS and frequency ot such matches _____ 

20 lakh For the first time m many The Indian cricketers have become ^ I here aie several other ways in 
ycais a Test match is going to be so‘prof'issionaliy’tuned that they are I which cricketers amass wealth 
hosted without sponsors Foi al! now demanding payment even for A A Cricket Control Board 
practical purposes, this senes, soon mter’jiews, and there is no denying haidbook states tliat, while on toui 
after the Reliance Cup feast, hoi that cut throat and unprincipled abroad, Indian players receive free 
turned ou» to be a misadventure, as competition among tiic country's blazers, trousers, shirts, ties, shoes 
spectators have little appetite for the newspapers and magazines ts largely and even socks, besides all the 
game at the moment But the Cnt ket responsible for the trend necessary cncketing gear Over and 

Control Board of India is bound by its But this craze for money and 100 above the match fee, they arc given a 
contractual commitments Ithasfixed oer <enr ‘professionalism' are <^aily allowance, and their laundry 
a guarantei money of Rs 10,000 for tarrusfung a cricketer’s image among expenses too are met by the Board 
Test maiches and Rs 6,000 for one his fans People are now inclined to seems quite reasonable, but 

day internationals Moreover, the believe more than ever before thzit our when players are given a Maruti or a 
West Indian team will also have to be batsmen fell to reckless shots during Contessa car for having made three 
paid a fiurly laige sum as guarantee the Reliance Cup because they were consecutive Test centuries or 
money The wise mer of Indian more interested in increasing their creating some important record, it 
cricket have, perhaps, forgotten that quota of fours and sixes for a big haul does amount to stretching things a 
too much of a good thmg can be oi pnze money than winning for the little too far Motorbikes, scooters, oi 
ruitious country's sake This may very wdl be mopeds are given away sc frequently 

Tne crxket boards of eveiy playing an unfair allegation, but the important m appreciation of their performance 
country make a large profit from thing is that the people, who worship that sucfi prize-giving has ceased to 
tours, but unlike the players, the their heroes, are willing to believe the be novel any more Some cricketers 
Boardb’ earning potentials are limited worst about diem when questions pf b^^'e also been given plots of land by 
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How paying is cricket? 


A n Indian cricketer is paid as match fees Rs 
14,600 per Test and Rs 6,000 kn a one day 
international What about his foreign 
counterparts^ The Englishmen during tneir lust 
completed senes in Pakistan drew £ 2,250 (about Rs, 
50.000) each per Test, bpl if one compares the cost of 
living in England with that' in India, our boys ai e better 
paid Qatting & Co , moreover, face the prospect of a 
■pay cut The Test and County Cnckct Board has 
annouiKed that if inflation is curbed, the players will 
be paid at the old rate of £ 2,000 per Test 

The English cricketers are paid £ 500 (about Rs 
11,500) for a one-day match Besides, according to 
seniority, (hey are paid up to £ 200 each over and 
above their tourmg expenses when playing abroad 
The total earning from this extra payment depends on 
the number of Tests they play 

The Australians are paid 3,000 Austridian dollars 
(about Rs 30.000) per Test and 750 Australian dollars 
I about Rs 7.500) for a one-day match But down 


Under also the cost of living is higher than in India 
The Kiwis are paid roughly the same amounts as the 
Aussies 

What Richards, Greenidg*- and their teaun mate^ 
get. however, is top secret The West Indies Cricket 
Board never divulges the details, hut the seniors ana 
the juniors are paid at different rates A player's total 
earnings in a senes are dete'-mined by the number of 
matches he has played When they embark on a tour, 
the West Indicms sign on for a handsome amount So 
do the Indians as well 

Over the contracted sums, there are extra 
pickings in the shape of pnze money Our boys have 
got into the habit of sharing it among themselves Say, 
by way of Man of the Match awards iri a senes, the 
boys have collected Rs 60,000 T>iis will be shared by 
the award winners with their ti am mates So 
everyone is ocher in the bargain Fhafs cricket, and 
Peking too 


iheir Slate governments at throw 
away t>rices And. above all this, all 
our stai (ritketers have well paid)obs 
in (ovate firms, nationalised banks 
and in the Government 

Many players also have entrenched 
business interests Gavaskar runs 
Sunnv’s Boutique' in partnership with 
thv woman iiicketer, Subhangi 
Kulkain. Kapil Dev owns Hotel Kapil 
in Chandigarh Sindip Patil is the 
owner oi two firms And it is their 
success III cricket that has helpied 
them to sue i eed in business 

it IS lOt my intention to present our 
cricketers as a bunch of greedy men 
obsessed with money When the 
Cm ket Control Beard makes mi lions 
•torn the giime, vrKkefers, surely, 
have the right tomake their share But 
when the money gams ovei tb.e game. 
It IS legitimate to ask what services our 
cricketers are rendering to the 
country that they should be paid so 
much 

-CXir euphoiia knew no bounds 
vKen India won the 1983 World Cup 
OUr players were virtually buried 
beneath heaps ol pnze money and 
other gifts To raise a purse for the 
team. Lata Mangeshkar sang at the 
Indraprastha (renamed Indira 
iSandhi) Stadium - such was the 
ovation the country paid them 
foese are times when peo(rfe must 
be result oriented in order to succeed 





Prcifessionuls like engineers, doctors, 
scientists, chartered accountants and 
ait hitCi ts must achieve results if they 
ai e to remain professionally alive But 
our cricketers, who earn more than 
many of them, are under no such 
compulsion The match fee in the 
Reliance Cup games was Rs 5,000 and 
it was in no way linked to 
performance 

Cricketers might argue poor 
peiformance leads to their being 
dropped from the team Does it not 
mean cricket, like other professKms 
is also result onented'f Well, not quite 
I shall ate an example to illustrate my 
point One Indian player, wherfailed to 
score mpre than 100 runs and take 
even wickets in hve one-day 
rx«rfches and two Tests, earned Rs 
49,500 for playing in them In noother 
profession does money flow so easily 

To revn/c the cnckebng spint 
among our players it b vitally 
important to tmk match fees with 
performance and, for the time hemg at 
least, our (layers must be stopped 
from wnting and modelhng. Our 
cncketers have been pampered for far 
too long and, Hke the dd nnw m the 
tale of Sinbad, are now buOymg the 
cricket administration, the spectators 
arx) even the media. !f corrective 
measures are not immedtateiy taken, 
they m^t become even more dfficult 
to contain m future 
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INIIIA ABROAOi 


A royal wedding captivates India 


Kc I’ni pnrK-«> drnuftd in 

< ‘•(iwi cainatie, weannq a 
.vaiief and £?oW tiini< drdi>t’'J 
*ifhr>»'arls,dw»n<-ndiandrub)cs fhc 
prin,.e«i eimiry^d h'm an jmmt’nsf 
tairy u»'c paiace that shimmerid wi*r> 
Munds ot white liqht'. 

Tticn as 20,000 gnests-applaudfcd. 
ttve fiijn and daughter oi two of India s 
wealthiest and most mfluennal forrncr 
Mahard<ahs were marned under a red 
ami gold canopy in an outdoor 
ceremony ric h in oolitical and social 

rontrowrsv <'•' it was in pageantry 
Moi'.y >11 India deplored the 
celeh'd^ion ts a case ot gaudy excess. 


a thrt>wbdcU to a time best left behind 
Bii* others «»aw it as sumptuous 
lov-a! wedding that railed attention to 
traditions the counti u is m danger of 
forgetting 

‘It IS a happy syrichrooisily that 
rnav never recur in hdia " said Katan 
Singh, a former Maharajah pf 
Kashmir, former Cahinet Minister 
and father of the groom “In today’s 
context. It IS also an interesting and 
perhaps unusual alliance rather liUe .r 
Rcx.keieller marrvmg a Kr'nnedy ” 

India abolished royal titles when it 
absorbed 3ft0 ai'tonons-ius princely 
States at mdeo’iicie 'cc m I»47 But 


the wedding proved that rp^ople 
remember frow the British used to 
accord a 21 gun sahite to the 
Maharajahs ot only five such .States — 
among them Gwalior and Kashirjur, 
brought together on the vvedding 
night 

Until recently, Vikram Singh, the 
?3 year old groom,' was studying 
business administration and playing 
polo at the University of Southern 
California in i,ps Angeles 

In an interview before thr wedding 
he admitted thi«t at least ope 
American woman was brojeen 
hearted when he decided to return 


The marriags between the eon and daughter of Karan Singh of Kashmir and 
Madhavrao Scindia of Gwaiior, two of india's weaithlest and most infiuentiai former 
Maharajahs, has been deplored in India as a case pf gaudy excess. We reproduce here 
the report of the event by Steven R. WeIsman ag It appeared in the New York Time$ 
under the above headline. 



The ro yal marriage Rather Kk/> R^ickefeller marryUna a Kennedy 
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home for a mamaffe m«re or hm 
arranged by bit family "My deciaion 
was baaed on my feebna that it wax 
tame to do u^t would make me 
happy in the loung run," he said. 

AtdiQugh he had spent only a small 
amount of tame alone vyith his 20-year- 
pld bnde-to-be, Chitrangada Sondia, 
Singh said he had tallen in love 

Other people at the wedding 
gossiped about how the event 
represented an alliance of two 
prominent pohticians who continue to 
be addressed as Maharatab but 
probably draw more powei and 
prestige as fnends of Pnme Minister 
Raiiv Gandfii’s 

The two fathers natl promised a 
low-key event, and indeed aniv one 
elephant led the bridegroom's 
procession The bride’s father. 
Madhavrao Scindia, decreed that no 
food or dnnKs would be served m 
deference fo the misery spread by 
drought in northern India 

Scindia also opened up the wedding 
to tfiousands of His constitdents. a 
raovp that was s>}>d to have shpi k«d 
some family members and started 
cxincetn of a rabble destroying the 
palace gardens Fhe gesture drew 
criticism from the Press as 
grandstanding 

In general, columnists and 
oppositioq politicians seem to have 
had a good time all week depbnng the 
feudal gnings-on, particularly citing 

SCIEMCE 

Humour 

I s seems to go without saying that 
people laugh because they find 
something funny just lik*-- a steam 
engine whistling when the pressure 
rises But since human beings cannot 
only be interpreted m mechanical 
terms, the exact opposite can also lie 
true According to the iaiesf findings, 
people start to have a genuinely good 
time only when the corners ol the 
mouth break irito a grin 
This glimpse info fhe iiiethanii s of 
humour has been provided by 
experiments c ondur tc*d by West 
German, social jisychologist Frit/ 
Strack f fas experiments also support 
the theory of facial feedback 
propounded by Charles Darwin, ihe 
originator of the theory of c'vniiition 
Darwin claimed that all emotions are 
intensified as they are nnmu allv 
expressed Conversely all iiniiulses 
fade away if lacial expressio.is are 
suppressed 


reyiorts that Government money was 
spent to widen roads and give a facelift 
to the Mahara)ah's palace 
"Royalty is entitled to certain 
privileges,” observed an indignant 
writer in The Times of India, 
“especially if it happens lo lie loyalty 
that has merged itself in the nationai 
mainstream Ijy professing faith in 
socialism ” 

The wedding was fhe year’s biggest 
celebnty event, drawing a giitterinq 
array of the wealthy and the farrious, 
including the King of Nepal, a relative 
of the bride’s motliei Gandhi, who 
had attended an earlier engagement 
party, apparently decided .t was 
impolitic to nobnob there again 
rhe wedding also nad its share o* 
htstoncal ironies It was from the 
rambling, Itahanate Jai Vilas Palace, 
lor example, that Scindia’s 
grandfather took the Prince of Wales 
on a tiger shoot in 1922 

rhe Nfeharajah was a well known 
railroad bu'f who served nis dinner 
gnerfs lujueiirs candy and cig*rrs on a 
tiny silver toy train that rolled on 
Hot ks op the bangu«>t table 
Tfie current Scindia is Gandhi’s 
Minister of State for Railroads In tfie 
town of Gwalior, where there was 
singing and celebrating thioughout 
the evening, people said he had 
improved the tr^wn’s rail connections 
with other parts of India 
"People want to see him as a 


common man, nor a royal man,” said j 
Shn Chan, a civil servant, who was | 
having tea with tnends m town “Fte is 
popular as an Indian citizen of 
Gwalior ” 

Scindia, 4' was elected to 
Parliament in i* part of the new 
wave of young fjeuple brought in by 
Gandhi, and has frequently been 
mentioned as enr ol iHe Cabinet's 
stars 

But as the s.cion of a feudal family 
that has built lemplca, schools, 
palaces and other monuments all over 
India, Scindia fi.is /Jso been heir to 
more than a lew pr nceiy headaches 
He*is barelv on speak.ng terms with 
his mother, who is also in F^riiament 
- as a leader ot the opposition 
Nitional People’s Pa't-,- 

The newspapers have gleefully 
reported the ^india family feuds over 
money, politics and property, Many 
sdv that Mrs Vijaya Raje Scindia — 
known as the Rajrriata. or Queen 
Mother - was funous when her son 
joined the ruling Congress Party 
because the had been jailed dunng 
the ]97S'?/ stale of emergency 
imp(,>sed K/ Gandhi’s mother and 
predetessor, Pnme Minister Indira 
Gandhi 

Mrs Sc India had in fact scheduled 
an a-.ti f lowrnment demonstration 
for the wedding day but postponed it. 
“I’m just a gi andmother today, not a 
politician,’’ the said at the wading 


comes from laughing 


Accoiding to Strack, however, 
later research coiroborating Darwin’s 
Iheciiy IS fraught with fundamental 
shcjrtcornmgs These experiments 
I ailed on people to express their go<xl 
mood in exaggerated fits of Inighu-r 
or to 'swallow it” without laughing 

It c ould well be, bowevet that t hose 
concerned wcie merely victims of 
their own imagination in other words, 
convincing proof could only be 
obtained it he risotiiis cc»uld he 
manipulated Without those liiughiiiq 
noticing it lo ihis end, Strack 
piepared a trick He h»x)dwmked his 
test rH>rsc'ns -nto believing that tliey 
were taking part m experirtieuts 
simulating the skills of physically 
handicapped fseisons Compleii K 
Misled, the tes* {X'rsons at S'rai k’s 
command stuck a jkikiI between 
their lips c*r U-eth, atH fulhiled var'me- 
tasks 

This sei ip jdec ts the iisoiius m 


two iundamc'n'ally difteient ways If 
one holds a pencil between one’s lips, 
the orbjculai muscle contracts, thus 
blex king the iisorius If a pencil is held 
between the teeth, cm the other hand, 
the risorii!'- anc' 'lit zygomasticus 
must le boi onu ic-sse suggesting a 

With a pencil between their lips 
their teeth oj m their hand, the test 
pc'isons were also piesented with 
some f',-nnc draw>inq.s and asked to 
say how> amusing they found them to 
he 1 he assessments proved that a 
tHtson's sense of humour depends 
among other things, on the tension of 
the psonus Conditioned by tin a lips 
iH.e Jest ptreons found the i artc)on» 
U -s amosinq when hold'ng a pen, il ip 
"n'I K<tn,’ Those holding the tiemi 
(lelco’ip theu tec *h I'fuci'ccr 
I hoi I [til ")«> same ,.<r',i»>rs 'acuc 
•til iimus 
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ItlUlINrfUiKMWj 

G ary Kasparov retained his 
world chess cham|)ion’s 
< niwn at Seviite last month 
but not hi tore givins himself and his 
supporters some anxious moments 
Anatulv Karpov, a former champion, 
had lost none of his guile and since (he 
two |>i wers are no fneiids, there were 
hints of acrimony even under lire 
suave facade that chess demands of 
competitors 

Take the 17th game of the match 
in which Kasparov and Karpov played 
lust four more moves on the second 
day of the game before agreeing to a 
draw The evening befor-c, the first 
session of the game had produced a 
drawish rook and pawn ending at the 
42nd move that should not have 
needed any further play Nevertne 
less, Kasparov wrote down hts sealed 
move and put it in charge of the 
referee for overnight safekeeping and 
the players showed up for more play 
next day 

It may be wondered whether the 
friction generated in Game 15 had 
something to do with this superfluous 
play At that time, Karpov, annoyed 
that Kasparov had not immediately 
accepted his draw nfter before the 
adjournment session was to begin, 
tried to withdraw it He, of course, 
knew that this was against the rules 
but surely made the gesture so 
Kasparov would get a signal of hts 
displeasure 

For the Prst time m the match, 
Karpov replat ed 1 P Q4 by 1 N KBS, 
and, also for the first time, Kasparov 
made no attempt to obtain ht 
Gruenfeld type structure with 3 P 
Q4 but set up a King's Indian defence 
with 3 B N2.4 P K4, P Q3. 5 P Q4. 
0-0 

Before the champion onginedly 
challenged Karpov, for the title in 
1984, he had been a bnlhant 



A show of 
pique 

proponent of the King's Indian, but 
this defence concedes White an 
advantage in space and is consiOered 
somewhat unreliable ter match play 
In fact, this was trie first time it has 
been seen m a cnampiunship game 
since l%ti 

In the oithodox sysrem that 
Karpov used the closing of ihe centre 
with 8 P Q5 jxjrlends a queenside 
pawn attack by White Usually, after 9 
N-Kl, Black ignores the opponent’s 
operations in favour of mounting a 
counterattack on the kingside But 9 
NQ2 planning 1C PQN4, 11 PBS 
and 1? N B4, augments the White 
attack to such an extent that Black is 
compelled to head i* off with careful 
defenc e 

Anyhow, whatever obstacles 9 
PQR4 puts before White, Karpov 
would rather deal with them than face 
a mating attack from the demon 
creator of tuern 

After 14 P N3, the Black 
blockade ot the queenside was in 
place yet in playing 15 Q N3, Karpov 
worked towarck setting up a latent 
threat of attacking the base of the 


Black pawn cliain, the QP, by an 
eventual PxQBP, NPxP fcdlowed by 
Q-N6 

Kasparov, perhaps chastened by 
the kind of overoptimistic attwktr^ 
acK/enture that cost him Game 16 
(which we covered in detail last week),' 
soberly chose 16 BKR3andl7 R- 
R8 to keep to the strategy of grinding 
Karpov to a halt 

The challenger could soon find no 
antidote except to invite wholesale 
simplification with 19 N-B3 After 26 
RxQ, the endgame was even 

Kasparov could afford to 
rec apture with 33 RxB because 34 
RxP, R-B5,35 P B3. RxQBP. 36 R K6, 
R Q5, 37 KaP, P B5, draws easily for 
Black 

After 46 P N5, the players saw 
no need to mn fhrou^ 47 P B4, PxP, 
48 PxP P N6. 49 R QR7. P N7.‘50 R 
Rl, K-R4, 51 R KNl. R N3, 52 K-B3, 
R N5, 5 j RxP. 54 KxR. K-N5,55 P B5, 
KxP 56 K B3, but agreed to a draw 

This IS how the game went on 
King’s bidian defence, Karpov White, 
Kasparov Black 

1 N KB3, N KB3.2P B4.P KN3,3 
N-B3, & N2, 4 P K4, P (33.5 P-Q4.0 
0,6 B-K2, P K4,7 0-0, N B3,8P-QS, 
N-K2, 9 N Q2. P QR4, 10 P QN3, P 
B4. 11 P-QR3. N Kl. 12 R Nl, P B4, 
13 P QN4, RPxP, 14 RPxP, P N3, 15 
Q N3. N KB3,16 B-Q3,B KR3,17 R- 
N2, R R8. 18 Q B2, B B5, 19 N-B3, 
PxKP, 20 (3 NxP, NxN, 21 BxN Rxp, 
22 RxR, BxR, 23 QxB, N-B4,24Q-N5, 
N-Q5, 25 QxQ. NxNch, 26 BxN, 
RxQ, '27 PxP. NPxP, 28 R N8, R Bl, 
29 R N6. R B3. 30 R N8, R Bl. 31 R 
N6, R B3. 32 B K4, B B4. 33 BxB, 
RxB, 34 P N3. R-B3.35 P R4. P R3.36 
K N2. K N2. 37 P 83. K Nl. 38 K-B2. 
P N4.39 PxP. PxP. 40 K K3. K N2,4i 
R N8. K R2. 42 R Q8. K N2. 43 R 
QR8 K B2. 44 K K4. K-N2. 45 R 
R7ch. K N3. 46 R K7 P N5 Draw 
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RESEARCH, 

Berlin rides again 


T^hankar Mukheijee was 
in West Berlin recently to 
watch the various ways in 
which the city was 
observing its* 750th year. 
The emphasis was on the 
arts, and a constant refrain 
was the division of the city. 
The sciences were not so 
emphasized, which was a 
pity, as West Berlin, after 
decades in the doldrums, is 
once again reaching for its 
old glory in science. ' A 
report, 

F oi halt a cfniurv, endmg »n tht 
1930s, Bcrlm was tlw scientific 
capita) .if the world There Max 
Planck and Albert Finstein helped by 
the foundations of nicidem physics 
Otto Hahn, Lise Meitner and Fnta 
St'-assmann split (tie atcin Heinrich 
Heit» began *he tescarth that led to 
copii iv.'m'.»tion \’ij rnjio waves It 
W.13 theic that Kobett Koch 
disrovered the bactciu that cause 
aiifhra'' ti-besculosis and cholera, 
and Paul L^^lruh produced the first 
treatment tor -.yphilis 
Berlin's glory l/c'<jai i to lade as many, 
ol its stais ^ -d the Noz’is It vanished 
when the city’s (oi’e was levelled by 
Allied bombes and Sr vie' gunfire 
Nrxv, thanks to a combination of 
factors roconstrui tion to a 
tonstderablc measure, its location in 
the heart of Europe, a heavy infusion, 
of funds from the West German 
Federal Republir and a new opening 
lothetiast- West Berlin is once (sgain 
becoming a major science centre, 
with research cotiducfed by half a 
do?en institutes and Government 
agencies 

It IS unlikely that Berlin will ever 
regain its pre- eminent position in the 
world of science, for there aie not too 
many Competing centres — much like 
the position of Calcutta I'is-a uis 
Indian science - but it letains a 
specieJ aura as the former capital of a 
great empire Although its isolation 
from West Germany is inconvenient, 
visitors cannot but rejoice at a city full 
of life and rich in cultural attractions 
West Berlin is formed of western 
suburbs the city annexed as it 



Jim hunchina ef AIOANE, the 
European rocket carrier: 
Research being ilone In BerHn 
also 


expanded in the l.atc 19th century 
While West Germany treats the city 
as part of its territory, Bntain, France 
and the United States continue to i 
occupy it militarily under the 
Four-Power OccupationTreaty East 
Berlin, the sector allocated to the' 
Soviet Union, comprises the heart of 
the imperial capital, including Unter 
den Linden, the grand avenue flanked 
by ponderous Government 
structures of the Bismarck era 

These have been rebuilt much as 
they were, including Humboldt 
University where Planck taught, one' 
of East Germany’s primary centres oi 
learning Along the avenue new Imden 
trees are matunng, but it is a far cry 
from the days of Bismarck No longer 

IS It crowded with carnages carrying 
the wealthy or influential Autormbde 
traffic IS sparse, and people run to 
catch a tram knowing the next one will 
not come soon However, there are 
now no signs of the devastation of the 
war, and East Berlin’s Alexanderplatz 
and Spiiteimarkt on a Saturday 
mornmq are far livelier than even a 
decade ago. with soliders ot the 
Western Allies as well as East 
Germans seeking bargains in the 
department stores But East Berlin 
still does not hold a candle to the 
gaudy attractions and bustling tredfic 
of West Beilin 

The western part of the city has 
begun playing a special lole as a 
meeting place for researchers from 
East and West Because ol the aty’s 
special status and amenities, several 
institutions that organize mtei- 
national meetings or studies are here 
They include the Wissenschafts 
koUege, or Institute for Advanced 
Study. Berlin, the Dahlem 
Conference, and the Aspen Institute, 
■Berlin 

While the r,ames of the West Berlin 
research centres reflect the old 
traditions, th«r concerns arc those of 
the piesent Two institutes deal with 
gene research Another, the Robert 
Koch hstitute for Infectxius Diseases, 
is concentrating on AIDS 
Homosexuals thrive in Berlin’s 
counterculture—the aty is reputed to 
vie with London for the trtte of the 
'Gay’ capited of the Western world— 
but that certainly is not the main 
impetus for the workers at the 
institute 
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The He.i.rich Hertz Institute for 
Information T echnology is working on 
new. high resolution television 
systems t ne Hahn-Mcitner Institute 
IS applying the latest tools of nuclear 
research -a heavy nn accelerator, a 
research reactor, and a held ion 
microscope—to develop new 
materials for electncity—generating 
solar cells, heat-resistant jet engine 
materials and medical applications 


The Fraunhofer Institute for 
Pioduction Systems and Design 
Technology, named for the 
discoverer of the spectral lines that 
define the composition of the sun’s 
atmosphere, is designing factories ot 
the future As envisioned by its 
director. Dr GunterSpur, they would 
be partly staffed by robots, but would 
still be run, like a ship or airliner, by 
crews of specialists Such factories. 


on a relatively small scale, would be 
ideally suited to a city as difficult of 
access as West Berlin Not that the 
city shuns big engineering projects 
There are about 2,700 industrial 
companies employing nearly 195,000 
people The Berlin Dynamo works of 
the Siemens Girp recently built what 
IS described by the parent company as 
the world’s largest generator, to be 
installed at a hydroelectric plant in 
Brazil 
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At the German Heart Centre, 
Berlin, part of the Rudolf Virchow 
Medical Complex, Professor Roland 
Hetzer has performed more than 100 
heart transplants, which are now 
considened routine Also based in the 
city IS the Space Institute Berlin, 
headed by Dr Peinhard Furrei, who 
as a payload specialist was in a 
mission on a Challenger shuttle 
The outlook of future-oriented 
technologies is specially good Berlin 
has over 180 universities and 
non- university research institutes 
that employ 30 000 people between 
them Besides, a few months ago 
West Berlin announced the formation 
ot an Academy of Sc lence, with a 1988 
budget ol six milliuii West German 
marks (alxjut US $ 3 bj Across the 
citv the Academy ol Scieiucs of the 
German Democratic Republic is a 
descendant of the one founded there 
by the mathematician L6ibniti. m 
1700 It reportedly has an annual 
budget of one billion East German 
marks, about US$6006()0m’ The two 
together could do wtjiiders, po one 
fancies such concetration of 
knowledge and skill, not even the two 
parts of a nation whic h wiJI pool ther 
resources and that is why a reunited 
Germany is not on the caids 


BRIEFLY, 

How does fresh food lose uitamins 
qfter it has aged or been cut into^ 

Many nutnentd are not affected, 
but the nutrients that are susceptible 
to oxidation change as ycxi expose 
them to the air For example. Vitamin 
A, which occurs in yellow fruits and 
vegetables, and Vitwnin C, found m 
orange jyice and other foods, 
deteriorate on exposure to air 

Ot^cr nutrients are lost if some of 
the juices drip off tcxrd that has been 
sliced 






fairy tal 

Thumbelina by Hans Christian Andersen 



Y es, indeed, A sensible man 
like you may well sai, so,” 
replied the field mouse, 
“what has the bird got for all its 
twittering"’ When winter comes it' 
must starve and freeze ” 

Thumbelina said nothing, but when 
the two others had turned their backs 
on the bird, she bent ovei it, 
smoothed down the feathers that 
covered its head, and kissed the 
closed eyes “Perhaps it was this one 
that sang so delightfully to me in the 
summer time,” she thought “How 
much pleasure it has given me, the 
dear, dear bird'” 

The mole now stepped up the hole, 
through which the daylight had 
piereced, and then followed the ladies 
home But Thumbelina could not 


,sleep that night, so she got out of her 
bed, and wove a carpet out of hay, and 
then went out and spread it round the 
dead bird, she also fetched some soft 
cotton wool from the field mouse’s 
room, which she laid over the bird, 
t hat It might be warm in the cold earth 
“Farewell, you dear bird,” she said, 
“farewell, and thanks for your 
beautiful song in the summer time, 
when all the trees were gieen and the 
sun shone so warmly upon us'” 

She pressed her head against the 
bird’s breast, but was tenihed to feel 
something beating within it It was the 
bird’s heart' 

The bird was not dead, it had lain in 
a swoon, and now that it was warmer. 
Its life returned 

£v^ autumn a4 the swallows fly 


away to warm countnes, but if one of 
them lingers behind, it freezes and 
falls down dead, and the cold snow 
covers it 

Thumbelina trembled with fnght, 
for the bird was very large compared 
with her, who was only an inch in 
length However, she took courage, 
laid the cottonwool more closely 
round the poor swallow, fetched a leaf 
which had served herself as a 
coverlet, and spread it over the bird’s 
head 

The next night she stole out agam, 
and found that the bird’s life had quite 
returned, though it was so feeble that 
only for one short moment could it 
open Its eyes to look at Thumbelina, 
who stood there with a piece of tinder 
in her hand — she had no other light 

--- -^ 
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Veiled problems 


VR KRHHNA IYER ON THE 
MUSLIM WOMEN (PROTEC¬ 
TION Of RIGHTS ON DIVORCE) 
ACT, 7986, Eastern EJook Company. 
Rs 30 

THE SHAH BANO CONTRO¬ 
VERSY Edited by Asghar Ah 
Engineer, Onent Longman, Rs 166 

F ew incidents in the recent past 
have sparked as much oontrowerey 
as the Shah Bano case 
VRKnshna Iyer’s book admirably 
fills in the background in fact, the 
(ludqmcnt in the Shah Bano case was 
also to resdve controversy over the 
Supreme Court rulings m two cases: 
the Bai Tahira (1979) case and the 
Fazuinabi (1980) case In both 
Justice Knshna Iyer had presided 
over the bench And in both, tlie 
cout ordered payment of mam- 
tenanre to the affected Ovoman; 
rejecting the olea that the husband's 
duty ended with the repayment of 
mehr after divorce “The payment of 
iDusory amounts by woyof customary 
or personal law requirennent v^il be 
considered in the reduction of (the) 
maintenance rate but cannot 
annihilate the rate unless it is a 
reasonable substitute,” the court 
ruled 

The first chapter of Hjc l>ook, titled 
‘Indian Mi'sl.ms and Gender 
Jii3i'Ct ”, has thoroughly dealt with the 
issue, refemng to past cases, here and 
abroad In the Snnivasa Iyer Vs 
Saraswati Amma case, for instance, 
the Hindu husband contended that 
the prohibition of polygamy was 
violative jf Article 25, and that he had 
e nght to take a secord wrfe as he 
needed a son fot religious 
rererionies Ttie Madras High Court 
reiected the plea, citing the US 
Supreme Court ludgement that 
“Laws arc made tor the government 
o( actions and while they cannot 
interfere with mere religious belief and 
opinions, they may with practices ” 
The next chapter, ‘Gender Justice 
Legislatir'n" h ais'j very 
educative Discussing fhe Muslim 
Women iProtcttin ot Ri^ts on 
Divorce Act, 1986. Iyer desenbes it as 
an iniu8*’icc tosei iiy'nsm to women’s 
nqh*r, to the Quran and to the 

zy 


.judicial process On section 5 of the 
BiO, he comments "Here we enter the 
theatre of the absurd (where) the 
disowned wife is conferred the 
extraordinary privilege of proceeding 
against the man wito taiaqued her 
after getting his consent to be sued ” 
Next, Iyer (londers on the subject of 
a Common Civil Code, recalling the 
constitutional debate on it at the time 
of the Constitution being drawn up 
Howcvei, ho docs noi gr.'e us any 
concrete idea about this much-talked 
about code except saying it will 
incorporate the “best from every 
system of personal l<'w” In the lalc'’ 
chapters, “Reform of the Muslim 
Personal Law” one) ‘L'p'form Civil 
Code foj Indians", he tr’e'» 'o be mote 
specific on the subju-t As a step 
towards a common code, ‘heie should 
be a progtesswe tefoi.n of Muslim 
laws, he s.xys He liel'cvc:- “(siamic 
junsprudencp .s •rorr sinnt-' 
against than sinning’’, ?'d he Iri-.s to 
explain in'? sipicment by d-vussing 
differeni aspects of Muslim laws 
But witiiout giving anv afection as 
to wi-at this cormnop civil ettde should 
constitute, he iiicrely expresses the 
hope "rhat it can h* achieved 
“prescrvnq the core creed of eacfi 
system”, even o* Hindu law Here one 
wishes to point out that lefoim in the 
Hindu Code Bill did not follow even 
the Hindu sr npiuies, whic fi are,m anv 
case, conhadictorv So is >t at all 
necessary to give so nr iich importance 
to religious fanaticism'’ 

Like any woik vviitten hurriedly on 
a topical theme, this good book's very 
badly pi oduced The 125 page lxK,k 
could have been eas’ly rlvade much 
more com >30 For instapci pagci 27 
to 34 of Chapter 2 am rejiealed, 
nearly word lor wora, <n pages 40 to 
50 in chapter 3 Lo's of nxcerp'c and 
quotations are used again and again 
Asides It should have been written in 
a more no ular V'esi, more readers 
would have profited thpi ft on lyc-r’s 
undeniable legal acumen 

T he ot'iei book is a ''oilectron of 
aiUcles, interviews, editorials and 
comments published in the 
Indian Press, edited by the noted 
religious '•cformer, Asqhai All 
Engineer I* is a iccord of different 
fieople's opinions but a practical one 




jMlMSZ. 


at^t the excerpts have been taken 
from 26 newspapers and magazines, 
more than haH b«ng m English There 
are 23 articles; 13 of the wtiters have 
Mushm names, and six are women ■ 
Only one article, by Badar Durrez 
Ahined is against the Supreme Court 
judgment and for the Muslim 
Women Act But a controversy, as the 
name of the book suggests, could be 
better understood if both views 
were given proper importance 
Arhcles by Syed ^lahabudchn and the 
like would have enriched the 
collection 

Tne judgment, reproduced at the 
beginning of the book, gives a clear 
idea of the controversy The judgment 
says, “The question as to whether 
section 125 of the code applies to 
Muslims dlso IS concluded by two 
decisions ot this Court which ate 
reported in Bai Fahira V/s All 
Hussain's Fidaatli Chothia and 
Fazulnabi Vs K Khadar Vab Those 
decisions took the view that the 
divorced Muslim wife is entitled to 
apply tor maintenance under section 
125 But, a EJenrh consisting of our 
learned brethren, Murtaza Fazal Ah 
and A Varadrajan, were inclined to 
the view that those cases are not 
coire< llv decided Therefoie. they 
referred this appeal to a larger 
Beni h ’’ To resolve all cases o* this 
nature, the judgment concluded, 
“ Sec 125 Overrides the personal 
law it the’-e IS any c onflict between the 
two,” and “the Quran imposes an 
obligation on the Muslim husband to 


make provision for or to provide 
maintenance to the divorced wife", 
and “a common civil code will help 
the cause of national integration by 
removing disparate loyalties to laws 
which have conflicting ideokagies” A 
controversy was born 

The opposing views contradicted 
all the three opinions They 
maintained that personal law is 
supreme, the court has no right to 
interpret the Quran and a common 
civil code IS a conspiracy to deny the 
right of reli^us praetKe to minonty 
groups The logic and socio¬ 
economic justihcations of these views 
are not presented here, that makes the 
bcx>k a partial document 

Most of the prominent Muslim 
mteliectuals did come out in support 
of the Si 5 >reme Court judgment and 
against ^e Muslim Women Bill later 
^v] nearly all of them siqpported tfw 
judgment accepting its religious 
interpretation 

Asghar Ab Engineer writes “ the 
judge decided to support their 
judgment from the Quran as well It 
was the only way to convince the 
ordinary Muslims ” M A Latiff 
comments, “Hci'S to a revolutionary 
religion, Muslims have a great hentage 
to renew Will they do it willingly or 
will fate drag them tc> do it’” 
Daniel Latiff says that “The Bill as it 
stands is obnoxious to Islamic 
pnnciples ” Krishna Iyer also says, 
“The Bill IS a sin against the Quran ” 

But most queer have been the 
reactions of the editors nt two 


journals supposed to represent the 
oppressed groups Madhu Kiswar 
Manushi i$ rightly concerned about 
the plight of women in a 
mafe<k>minated society imeqwctiue of 
religion But in this particular 
controversy she is only concerned 
about the anti-Muslim tirade and fails 
to support the judgment stron^y and- 
oppose the Bill V T Rajshekhar of 
the Dabt Voice thinks that the cry tor a 
common civil code comes from the 
desire of the Hindus to change Hirxhi 
law on the lines of Mushm personal law. 
"This 18 the secret which many 
Muslims also have not understood,” 
he wntes “ (a Hindu) is jealous that 
the MPL coupled with the high moral 
teachings of Islam, which every 
Muslim knows, has saved the Muslims 
from his clutches, and every day 
scores of his slaves are freeir^^ 
themselves from his clutches and 
embracing Islam He desires that 
either this law is abolished so that 
Muslims also suffer like others or it is 
adopted for himself so that he may 
also enjov the fruits ” He further 
observes that “husband and wife 
discord IS a ranty among Muslims 
because of the Muslim value system” 
In them t'ne can only hear an echo of 
the conservative Hindu religious 
leaders who opposed the Bnt»h 
attempt to suppress barbanties like 
suttee and introduction of wxlow 
remarnage as an intervention in 
their religious rights 

SASWATI GHOSH 


Elegy written in a 
tribal village 


PARAJA by Gopinath Mohanty, 
trans-lated from the Onya into English 
by Bikram K Das. Oxford University 
IVess, Delhi, Rs 50 

RITTEN in 1945 by Gojn 
nath Mohanty, who won the 
Samtya Akadcmi award m 
1955 and the Jnanpith m 1974, Paraia 
IS an Onya classic that has not dated 
at ail The story it tells, of tnbals being 
exploited by non tnbals, is painfully 
familiar But it is more than a novel of 
social concern the poetry and the 
passion that the authoi brings to his 
tale turn it into an elegy tot a whole 
way of ufe 


The novel takes its name fiom an 
aboriginal rnlv of the mountainous 
jungles of Orissa s Koraput district 
Sukru Jam, the principal rhaiac toi is 
a tribal patnarch who, though his wif*» 
has been killed bv a tiger, feels at 
home in the forest ami is 
apprehensive of he outside world 
Even a petty official like a forest guat d 
inspires fear and dcferei,ce in the 
tribal, lungle hamlet where, though 
the men may know how to hunt the 
tiget, symbols ot law and older are 
held in the deepest apprehension 
because they belong in a ditferent 
world which 't'variablv gets the l->etier 
of them And it is a forest guard who 


brings suffering on Sukru Jam, 
(ypu'dlly because one of the old man's 
dauqhteis has had the temerity to 
res'st his sexual advances The guard 
c harges Suktu with felling trees in the 
forest after himself allowing him to do 
so The penally fixed is more than the 
toor man ran pay, but since non 
payment would mean imprisonment 
and social disgrace, he is persuaded to 
do what he dreads no less — borrow 
from a moneylender 

His worst fears are confirmed as 
the Sahukar puts him and one of his 
sons to work as gofis (slaves) In 
theory, they can work off their debt 
But the S^ukar's arbitraiv manner of 
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calc'jiatinq l^^ hts insis>tencethal 
they buy'rtii i'. n necessities from hin> 
and the ‘ ' '<*( he eniovt the lavuer 
of the I I’tficidis, ensute thd» im 
one tvf . apes hom his -'lutdies 
N'K ‘ soSc tonsoKition, that hi- 
nihtf ’» would safpquard ^"1 
I ,I land, IS !>oon dissipated To 

I < rap* toypther the onde price tor (h» 

[ flid tie k-wps. the young nian hrsu's 
j •IliCit .igmir and is ■ aught seliiiiq n 
duT'ng a fpsfual Again, Sukn ha-.'o 
apprcM. h I he monevlendei who not 
only enslaves the '.tiufh t>i t i skes 
possession of ail 'heT land Tiie 'nmy 
's that wh'le iiukrii and his s».f>s have 
to pav tOi their riff, rites, M-e S’lfi.ikar 
let' aivjv 'VI'h m.i K *'ig<ie* ririt's 
Ihemanni’' nwi.i* ^ e e'.propriates 
01.1a' Mi'U vid e, ipe*. ,v( ,ii!fi. 
bv hobiog t.iiif onuiaU t(> owvent 
deposiimr’ tiv fee plaintilf Sukru. 
makes a mot Kerv 0: instK e And .is it 
that we'e not ^••lOlJ<i^. he seaut es the 
daughter who resisted the forest 
guard 

But Parpio IS mote than a triorai 
tale in simpk> ftlark and white The 
tnba! society « not all pristine 
innocence There are inter tribal 
aniiTiosities, tealousies, coSaborators 


who work hand in glove with the 
torest guard and tfie Sahukar. The 
episode m which Sukru is led by his 
neighbours to assume that the penatty 
for felling trees is bigger than it 
actually is — and who then pocket the 
difference - nails the lie of the Noble 
Savage And in the Sahukar’s 
sedur 'ion of his dau^iter, the man is 
not all wolf nor the girl miured 
innocence, she lieromes h«> mistress 
as, even among tnbals the daughter 
of a ian<8(»s goft has little prospect of 
marriage The dilemma of her 
brother’s beloved who has to rhoost 
between marrying a goti tina jilting 
him for a free man - a d'lemma she 
solves I'l the only aensib-fe way 
^sewes oolimesfotiJi*'oAi't' .l«ii<e« 
the tnTiaiS arecO'ihoni^d witn, hav n't 
to deal With the outsve woik 

However, there a tr^difior! o 
openness m tnOal soi letv. of sbanug. 
fnae mising a htestvU rrtiwoed wif. 
testivals and rituals, that aHev a't's its 
hardships Romaniic indeed aie tt«' 
sorites k.»vers sir.q at ni jht from their 
barhelir quarters '.i .hci' sw-ee 
theaits >3’'jgtirig .|. thfr uw" 
doTTi' lory 

After this I ig, . g. >(,'s s cistem e i 


unendurable No matter what thei 
circumstances, the tribais try to re 
create the hfe they have known — the^ 
roadbuiidmg gangs, for instance,' 
where Sukru’s daughters and other 
uprooted people try to continue their 
old lifestyle, or even aniong the gotis 
where courtships are tarried on veith 
the same ceremony despite the 
pervasive misery 

bt the end Paraiu is not merely a 
(athilv saga, or one of social concern, 
or just a mirror to life's iniquities, ovei 
and above everything there is a spirit 
of compassion that catches the 
warmth and life amidst the misery, 
and aihiws even the exploiters to be 
human 

h ends in tr«»ged\ fm the Sahukar 
as w-ell as Sukru and htS f.imilv. the 
exploitei and hts vk tin's ate caugfit m 
the same web what prevails'S tmly 
the way of the world A world ti at 
.atetates that the old Older must yield 
to the new, but not without a sti uggle 
No'ice any similarities there to what is 
happen'pg now in the tribal belts-* A 
word ot piaise, hnally 1 BiKram l>as 
who has translated the novel info 
Lnglish - his prose is seamless 
ABHUI1 NAG 


American transformation 


HISTORV IN SHEHMAN 
PARK Ai-V AMERICAN FAMILY 
AND the RFAGAN-MONDAli: 
ELECTION Bv .lorifhar. S.hei.. 
Aihed A Knjo) 5 j.'.i'J'i 
MKin-fN -SIXTY LIGHT A 
PERbO.NAl HI PORT Bv Hans 
l^ton-na, W 'iK' Nodorr, $ IS *#5 

HA I t'Wfi haTiOened to the 
I'jbOs' Or *.* V i»e a felhng 
Vignette ir Jonathan Scheil s 
hisrorv .n ''.herdiut Park ' wv/ < cmld t 
be tfiat one rif he pevipie he 
mti^aewed wh( " -vid vjted 

for Sena’iv Eu sene Nif c„iirthv, wtx><1 
1972 n«Kl vorud loi ^ieorge 

McCoverr. who 111 I'f/h had Vi.'edftir 
Peter Carueyo < t (he Scxialist 
Workers Paity w o r ^Wi tiad vOieJ 
tor Bairy Cammr'.'ic" ol .he < e'/ens 
Party - cSetided !• ''#84 »o vme for 
Ronald Reagan- 

Brth ihe Sfheli i^iok iwd Han, 
Konmg > Nine *"> biif/y Eight 
explore in ihee ’.'.,»prI've wavs the 
exitaordmarv ' < rmaMon '»>e 
appear i.ihave jt'.'k-. j.jne I'li'X’OJS. 
two dei *nes s- n.' tormer 


• rcpoitei for 'hie New Vcirkcr whose 
best known previous book ■& h'. 
Meciitiitict on Nik tear Catoif'Ofjhe, 
'be bate if the Fartn -- tines vt hv 
getlinq't*k'lt'waparf.i ..Lir Amer .'.iri 
farviy during the 1084 president.j. 
lar.'ipaign tviwecn Keagan and his 
Democratu vhailcnqei, Walter 
Monda!*' 

h. \ns hoiiir'g who l.as alsu 
c'intrbuied to the New Yorker ami 
has wriitei! some ]fi prewius inKiks 
seven o* them under the name Hans 
Kuningsherget rteasuri '4 ihe 
distance Ameocaus have travelled 
smte the ]%0s by relebrating the 
,ertr I'kfid tor the clarity of perception 
I* hr-'aighi It was as if a curtain had 
lieen ra'sed. a veil lifted The cliches, 
tkaf iudes and mytht. of US public Itle, 
wh St nici> pijlitelv b*» called the Fourth 
>11 f.i'v 'tu'l/jTic wet< suddenly seen 

i. n h, and not iiist by a handful -if 
Le..ies III small magas'ines, hut by the 
DCfiiiU* at iaiy«> many c<f them 

)* li c two S» he!' s rcfiort is the 
jf'.i. .iioughtivl .'lid th'ioght 
t-' i' I'll jnitiiiiu'.j h'Spiobinqys't 


II >!oi malanterv'iewseind his reflections 
on recent U S history, he* wends his 
.i’av to =1 theory of why the present 
ti.nej. »eein so out ot whack ‘’'he iinly 
problem win his unorthodox 
.ipproach is that it lacks dramatic 
nevifabilily The people he qets to 
know remain somewh.rt indistinct as 
rharaclers, and the conclusions he 
reaches from talking to them do uot 
always follow with irresistible logic 
For instane'e, it >s efien Schell who 
laises the question with his subjects of, 
norclevr Armageddon which is 
predictable enough c'yiisideiing his 
det-p copcern with the issue In 
response, his subjer ts shrug and say. 
in so many words. “Yes, that’s a 
problem all nqht, but wbat are you 
going to do^” The result 16 that 
Sc hell’s rone tudirig emphasis on the 
importance of nuclear war in the 
contemporary psyr hm has about it a 
certain gratuitous quaKty 
Compared with Konwq however, 
tie IS a Saint of objectivity In Koning’s 
Vision thei e isn’t muc h room for what 
'les beyond his beliefs “Looking back 
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now from the winter of 1466 87,1 see 
that thfoughout those wild and calm 
tidite, the year was the most 
meii1in§hAl to me, atid stil! fetnains so 

Meaningful in a political way. that is 
But politics and personal emotions 
have always been intertwihed for me " 

Although he quickly adda that lot 
him emPtibiis don't iak« the p»ace of 
tiudking, he nather exnlams hia 
personal *eelmjjs nOr riofhefs tooefme 
a systelh ol vSues against which to 
measure the benefits and drawbacks 
df that tumultuous vear For instance. 
While tfvinq f ti show hoo. Vietnam was 
connected to the Fienrh afudenl 
S'ciki-s of h-» wr.tvo ’h.il tfiev 

were siqnil uitiv like fi'e Aneiican 
studem .KtKfis Ouf siii(.lents had 
Ivt'n irct in *ir.n ny ‘h* c .it.'.'ysi of 
the Vi,Jtnarn wai Ii.e t-'rur.'r, 
studen's, and me vm\ 'Scv Acie 
tie.itei. >jp by the fwiiie, arted as a 
crtdlvst on tiic mer. jiiC" women 


working in the factories and on the 
land - in a sense, rt was the Vietnam 
war again, twice removed It added up 
to a general unease, a desire for things 
to he done differently a highly nioral 
motivatuin ” 

But what the obiective mighi be oi 
this highly niotul desire for thmos fo 
be done diiferently — other tfian lo 
overthrocy the oppressive status quo 
— Komng never bothers to define 
The cast of ins message seems to be 
that igt* was gntxl becauste it was 
revolutioftnry. and ecery year sini*. 
then ha* been bad lierause it wusn t 
1908 

Srhel! kOi'T* j I'tfle c'i<-tr n, 
I spb'r.ir 4itu''« n-.e of vonfusio i tr if' 
he jf a Koiiing 1 <‘!ie'/e many peotiU 
aie suffumg from these days 
Dr. Hissing rhe 1%0> as an aliei rani 
time when prosperity made us forg« r 
certain abiding cionomic realities, ht 
wornes less about fhe deadline o* 


a 

revolutKimiry ai nvism and more 
about what the bon'b is quietly doing 
to us 

“If there IS ’•t titc comoficity by the 
average i m ‘he ritidear penJ, it 
maw lie in ih-s we -Hre ret<dv fO pay for 
out comfdit and s.uefy hy accepting 
thk threat ol i.ur aniimitation, ahd of 
the possible anne'iiation of mankind 
The po’M 'I, tiip pffSenr contest, 
however is ma* the shape n( the peril 
fits mtd 3 broader .lal’.trn man Cur 
political life seetfs to f’„<ce assumed ” 

Reality kioKs at us from behind rhe 
glo(is wall ol the le'evtsion vracn 
inq >is free, it we so wish, not to 
'* r-k aliout '1 at il! a' ieatt Until 
.w i‘ time as 11 but'it'. t''ri<ugh *he 
,< c(i> .f'd vSp'H.'iie'. I's nitwre we 
I a*, "xpiai.j.i,*'! cji pfeaent 
'eir»v ;»,ii, toi ,«> tains its 
j'>" five elenippt But w^Kiuardeny 
I jilaoaili ii'v to S< he.,’*- vision’ 
fV' ai'Si wIk’ can hnaily deny that the 
rv irnb is i ei-il' 

CHRIS LEHMANN-HAUPl 
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L4NCUA6L PUEASL, 

When might is 
right 

Mr M N Banenae of Kishorekana 
NA. Btdvaiay, in Ekrrdwan dtstoct, 
>uaknts to know 

(«) Do “I may do th»" and “1 might 
do this” mean the same thmg? 

(ii) Is It correct to wnte, “1 might do 
this”, instead of “I may do this”’ 

(Ml) Does “Might 1 do this?” mean 
the same thing as "May I do this?” in 
the sense of seeking permission? 

The pnmary meaning of ‘may’ and 
‘its past form ‘might’ is to be allowed 
to, to be permitted to’ From this 
follows the other meaning, of 
possibility ‘May’ has not quite the 
same mfcanmg as 'i an whit h signifies 
ability e g ‘You. ai i sleep in tiass, but 
you may not* (meaning you have the 
physical power but you will not be 
allowed to) ‘May’ and ‘might’, 
therefore, should be used only where 
the meaning to be conveyed is that of 
pennissiop or possibility" (Bartley 
and Banner;ee) 

‘Might' (past tense) is used (or ‘ms^’ 
(present or future) m some sentences 
td express greater doubt as in He 
might recover from his illness’, or to 
soften the form of expression as m 
‘Might I say what 1 think?* Wight* is 
used as a less positive version of 
'may' In spoken En^ish ‘can* often 
replaces ‘may’ "You may/can go 
now ” 'May' expresses possibility in 
a/firmative sentences whereas ‘can’ 
does the same m the corresponding 
negative and interrogative sentences 
‘‘"Dus may be true ” “Can this be 
tiue’” 

In very 'ormai English ‘may’ is used 
to express a wish 

“Abou Ben Adhem (may his tnbc 
increase*)” (Leigh Hunt) Here the 
meaning is “May he live long!” 

‘ Both May I do trus’’ and ‘Might I 
do this?' rder to the future “May I?” is 
a direct question meaning, ‘Have I 
your permission?’ Might P’ implies 
some hesitation, doubt or diffxierKe 
on the speaker’s part ” (Bartley and 
Bannerjee) 

“! may do this” and "1 might do this” 
do not mean exactly the same thing 
Both express the idea of possibOity 
but ’might' always implies a greater 
degree of doubt regarding the 
posBibiiity of doing the thing In a 
sentence bke iheee we should use 
’man’ or ‘might in accordance with 
♦he sense jntervJed to be convev>ed 

_ Idiomatic usee 

i 1 J,wish I may go (’would like to go 
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Indiana 



Three Men 
And Four Legs 

The Varddanijdsuamv Temple at Kanchtpuram, h5 km from Madras m 
South India, ‘s an lilusKinist s delight a tableau shows a group of three men shanng 
four legs withoui anv ol the dcv|uisitive grumbbng ihal such a biological occurrence 
might hare given nve to 

The -culpiure on one of the pllars in the mam hall cleverlv avoids visual 
discord A* a first gla'-sc, the quaintnevi is noi even notice able — each man has his 
requisite two legs Pet« a hit dosely and you wiO find ihai the sculptor has made a 
remaiiablt tool of v<iu 

Xhe seven-storeved temple of Vishnu was buih by the Vi|ayanagara lungs in 
the irth century \ D 

The A'?nta caves in Western India arc famous for their paintn^ not their 
sculptural quirks But a samilfc'bf the latter 


1 he bn 
have been a bit 
rendered 
AD 



in cave no I h«s ‘our deers with one head It might 
for the four except that the images have been 
remove aberrations Cave no 1 is a ^ih rtnturv 


. A LINKS Feature. 


but I circumetancee will 

never pemin it) 

2 Misfit I Mk who told ycxi to come 
here’ (Why have you come here? 
Ironic) (Bartley and Banneryee) 

*Mi^t' tt used to express a degree 
of dissatisfaction or reproach : "You 
might take a httle more care of youi 
cloldren " 

- Although ‘may* and ‘might' both 
describe future action and are 
interchangeable, only ‘might’ can be 
used when it foiiows a verb m the past 


tense “1 thou^t that he mHfht 
come ”It •netconecttouaa’may'or 
‘might* with a word or p hrs ee 
expreasing probsMIty. h is a riastaiie 
'to say. "Probidily ha may not pass.” 
Weahouldaay "ProbablyhewAnot 
paaa” or "He may not paae.” 

With the gierfoct Infirdtive « 

used to indicate faihira on aecoiint of 
an unfuUBlad c^ndMon "You m ig h t 
hsMi paeaed d you read eerlouaiy-*’ 

P.MUKHERJEr 






mwi WKi i in ■¥ iiwii 


Mar 22—Apr 20 





Jun22-Jul23 


VENUS IN GEMNt HIGH 
bsN* pivasurg, love, and other 
goodinn* Howev*,on 
Wedneaday the often aduerac 
Venua^Ntptunc star pattern 
can cause comiidicatKxis in 
relationshipe On Fnday your 
affairs tan^ with unprettet^le 
incidents, i • be prepared for 
something to go wrong, 
particularly in your working hfe 
Finances can pose a problem 
There could be good news in 
the post Take care of family 
health important dates 3,4. 
6 


FRIENDSHIP. ROMANCE, 
entertainment, or children 
codd giue you |oy But do not 
mistake fascination for love On 
Wednesday and Thursday the 
Sun and Mercury are m your 
sector of daily routine and 
hedlh, so avoid neks and do not 
jeopardize your job or health 
You are now able to finabze a 
long-standing deal with success 
Avoid doing anything in a hurry 
Finances ^outd pose no 
proHcm. A pleasant journey or 
a happy hobday is well within 
bour^ Importuitdatea 3,4, 
6 . 


H UBRA 

Sep 22 -Oct 23 

MERCURY. THE PLANET OF 
the mind, and your ruler, the 
Sun, are both ending their 
cycles, and you will feel the need 
for peace oi some seclusion 
Concentrate on things which 
are private, confidential, and try 
to recharge your batteries in 
readiness for the new cycle, 
which IS very helpful to your 
interests from today There will 
be plenty o' opjM>rtunitH>s to 
consolidate you' position and 
interests Mone^ matters cause 
the most concern Your social 
We looks hectic and there is an 
auspicious ocL jSKin impor¬ 
tant dates 3, 5 6 



CAPWICOWN 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


IF YOU BECOME INVOLVED 
witn some large project, be 
caisful to avoid mistakes 
conf jsion or trickery, esfieciafiy 
m finance work, social affairs 
ind emotional tics There could 
be problems in transport or 
delivery Routine jobs are wdl 
managed and Weeinesday holds! 
some exci'ement You may 
c onfirm a mamage deal or setttei 
some business with a middle 
man letters are of profound 
Significance and travels coidd 
give (Oy You could be in kick 
Important dates 3, 5, 9 




T AURUS 

Apr2i—May 


Cti 


WHILE THE STARS TRANSIT 
your sector of aucial activities, 
romance and family, pnAe 
sstonal activities may be 
hamjiered, so do not exjuect 
harmony Do not confuse love 
with fascination if attracted to 
someone on Wednesday 
Adverse star patterns affect 
your major financial interests on 
I uesday and Wednesday, sodo 
not mix money with friendship 
The trend is excellent for those 
in business and for making sales 
and purchases Ijetters could be 
important and chance meetings 
a success Important dates 3, 
5,9 


_ 

JuI24—Aug21 


THE WEEK COhmNUES TO 
higlilight matters concerning 
your partner and business 
relationships However, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, in 
jaiur sectors of career, position 
and worIcBy acbvities, some 
type of problem can occur or 
you could face a conflict 
between career versus a 
partner^p ifoma-Ke seems to 
be at its best and you have-a 
sjjecial message from a distant 
corner, take hme to make a 
derision cm it Travels and 
liappv holidavs give you a 
pleasant start A meaningful 
dialogue with someone gives 
you cheer Important dates 3, 
4,5 



SCORPIO _ 

Oct 24 -Nov 21 

i. - - -- -- 

MARS AND SATt iRN CLASH 
with the Moon, tfic luler of the 
Iiome, the tamiiy and all the 
ordinarv, everyday things, so do 
rwt drive fast.breeik the rules or 
have a nasslc at work Tiie week 
highlights scx:ial, romantic or 
artistic matters, but be sensiWe 
about montv in genera! A letter 
could be delayed or a meeting 
poiftiioncd A journey could be 
pleasant and a stranger might 
tall on vou unexpectedly 
Health IS under a cloud 
Important dates 3, 4, 5 




AQUARIUS 


|an ?1-Fdb 1° 


THE WhtK GIVES YOU Al 


good impetus 'o your pro | 
fessional goals Now is the time | 
to organise yoursel* on a better i 
footing Good news may come' 
in the post Heasant purneys 
are in the off’ng Buying or. 
selling, you co,ild strike Fhe 
tide of social life seems to be 
good Romance could be 
exciting for the youngsters 
Take care of family health You 
are easi'y inclined to worry or 
become depressed, especially' 
about your home, family and 
close personal telatioi^ips 
Important dates 3, 5, 6 


a OEIVHWI _ 

May 22-Jun21 

CAREER AND WORLDLY 
activities are highlighted, there 
could be a healthy blend of 
home and business interests 
Someone you love may be 
confused or deceived in some 
way Do not nsk money and be 
careful of what you buy Sbek to 
a safe, familiar roubne on 
Friday Favourable lej^ies can 
be hard from distant places and 
pending matters reach a peak 
Phone calls and letters give you 
a boost Someone's health is 
likely to cause worry Social life 
IS hectic Important dates 3, 
*.9 


H VWGO _ 

Aug22-Sep 21 

THE WEEK CONTINUES TO 
ftxrus on the home and tamily, 
and on property matteis, so 
expect ail sorts of plans, 
activities visitors, purchases 
and other happieinings in the 
domestic sector The career 
side *8 equally attractive and 
profitable with accent on 
movement and new ideas 
Expenses, no doubt, may 
bother you out you iwll be 
amply compensated by a whiff 
of good fortune Take rare of 
your health Important dates 
3. 5,6 



SAGITTARIUS 

Nov 22-Dec 21 



P ISCES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 


AS FHE STARS ARE IN THEIR 
neg.rtive, vvaning cycle and 
there are no reWly good star 
paiteins till Wednesday you 
shouia now be completing 
unfinished business instead of 
taking up new projects 
Finances and social life are 
gooii But do not mix money 
vuith fiiendship There might be 
a pleasant sorpnsc by Fnday 
and a letter from a distant 
country could bring good news 
A hopeful time for those 
planning to travel dunng the 
later half important dates 3, 
8.9 


THE WEEK HmS A FAVOUR 
able start and the goodwill of 
‘Ximeone will set th.ngs r#it 
You will make progress in all 
your undertakings But do. 
things vniirself and do noi 
depend on others Monetary 
trends are encouraging arK 
theic are opportunities tomaki 
pin money Elders caus< 
aiixiety and you may have ti 
travel on their accord On 
Tuesday, you wiD either ge' 
things nuxed up, daydream oi 
be deceived in some way 
Someone close may be moody 
Important dmes 3, 5,9 
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CAPITAL VIEW. 


The pot 
and 

the kettle 

T he Telcgu Desam Party has 
been on the mat for some 
time past Its parliamentary 
leade'.P Upcndra, was the centre of 
an unseemly controversy along with 
Soma Gandhi on whether or not she 
had thriatened him at Hyderabad 
airport saving tnat ahe would see his 
for what he had said about her in 
Parliament 

Heav. vwciqhtb on both sides - 
from the Prime Minister to Chief 
Minister N T Rama Kao along with 
their minions lomed the fray, 
generating mori’ heat than ligh’, so 
mu(.h so that the truth will perhaps 
never he known But Uptndra has 
also been charging ’he Congress (I) 
leaders with corrupt practices, 
involving money and power It should 
not be forgotten thot piower com. s 





naturally to any party that rules — to 
Congress (1) at the Centre and to 
Telegu Desam in Andhra Pradesh, to 
name only a couple of power bases — 
and It IS methodically exploited to get 
nch before the day of reckoning 
arrives either in the shape of Nemesis 
or through the electorate exercising 
Its nght to vote Should those who live 
in glass houses throw stones at 
others'^ 

Upendra worked for a long time in a 
junior position in a railway 
establishment in Calcutta where he 
was known to his colleagues as 
‘Chowdhury’ He was known also for 
his ambition to move upwards, and he 
was an example to the other 
employees of how to be in the 
limelig ht depite a low beginning He 


managed to get a transfer to Rail 
Bhavan in New Delhi, where he 
eventually became a personal 
assistant to Madhu Dandavate, when 
the latter became the Railway 
Minister in the Janata Government 
Later, he caught NTR’sattention and 
left Government employment to join 
politics and rise in the Telegu Desam 
party heirarchy His friends and 
colleagues, still miles away from the 
'success line’, are all praise for the 
‘fellow who made the grade' in a 
comparatively short lime and also 
built a palatial house for himself al 
Hyderabad not far away from the 
highly bai kveard tribal areas ajflicted 
with grinding poverty 

Caught 

on the 
wrong foot 

I T IS the people in the 
backward areas — mainly 
in Telengana, Srikakulam and 
South Godavari districts — who 
Struck recently by taking hostage five 
IAS officers and a former project 
officer of an Integrated Tnoal 
E>evelopment Agency and about 17 of 
their subordinate staff A new arena of 
a tussle between the Centre and a 
non Congressfl) State has thus 
opened up in the country’s pditical 
scene As soon as the State asked 
New Delhi for assistance, a 
magnanimous Centre sent com 
mandos, but the Telugu Desam 
Government nghtiy decided that any 
deployment of shock troops vwuld 
intensity the crisis So the government 
at Hyderabad yielded and negotiated 
a give-and take formula to secure the 
release of its officers by treeing hard 
core Naxalites held in pnson 
As soon as the crisis was over, the 
Centre came out with a statement 
saying the Government would use 
whatever fotce jas required to deal 
with the extremists and then, by 
implication, criticized the handling of 
the situation by the Andhra Pradesh 
Government In the Centre’s view, 
the State Government’^ negotiations 
with the Naxalites to secure the 
release of its officers without making a 
show of force would demoralize the 
police, which had been the main 
target of the extremists No wonckr 
NTR said sextn afterwards that the 


Centre’s role was confined to sending 
commandos, who played no role 
finally Dunng the period of tension in 
Andhra Pradesh, common people in 
Delhi wondered why all the attention 
and news were being focussed on the: 
senior bureauciats, and not a word 
forthcoming on the fate erf the 
subordinate staff, also held captive j 
The inescapable conclusion was that! 
the lives of such staffs perhaps do not 
matter cither to the State 
Government or to the Centre 

A State Government source in the 
capital said the Naxalite problem in 
Andhra Pradesh was more economic 
than political and that it was confined 
to the backward areas, where big 
landlords and businessmen fleeced 
ilv poor Though there arc three or 
more militant groups the* most 
dreaded among them is the one 
headed by Sitaramayya About 50 
Naxalite leaders are carrsxng on the 
violent movement, with some eight 
’battalions’ of 100 people each, who 
use country made weapions generally, 
but are trained in the use of 
sophisticated arms also When these 
groups attack 'kulaks', the common 
people in the region arc made to 
bel'cve they and their childcren will 
have a happy future The people 
believe such promises because they 
arc both hungry and angry with the 
Establishment, which perpetuates the 
system of 'bonded labour’ The 
successive governments, bcbnging to 
Congressfl) and the Telugu Desam, 
have continued to treat the situation 
as a law and order problem to be 
settled l>y bullets, not food 

Tailpiece 

It happened in the Prime Minister’s 
secretariat in South BIcKk some 
months ago Everyone from top 
bureaucrats down to sweepers 
working there or visiting the 
maximum security zone was ordered 
to wear a chain around one’s neck, its 
two ends tagged to an identity card 
inside the pcxrket close to the user’s 
heart This collaring of government 
employees like canine breeds soon 
spread to those working with other 
Union Ministers One of the vogue 
words in Delhi now is ‘caninization’, 
which IS catching on even in a few 
private sector offices Many have 
started wondering where this latest 
craze or the 'status symbol’ will end 
up' 

RINGSIDER 





A borge takes advantage of the open gates. How manv wiH follow suit? 


SHVAMALBASU 


The Inauguration by the Prime Minister of a lock-gate at Farakka has raised 
visions of unimpeded navigation along the Ganga from Calcutta to its 
extensive hinteriand in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. MOHtNDER SINGH, who 
was Secretary to the Union Ministry of Shipping, feels such optimism is 
much too premature. A lot more needs be done and, he fears, is unlikely to be 


done. 


P rimp Miiv:>t».»r Rdjiv Gantftri 
opp'ied Farakka lirck gate 
on Novt'mivr 16 Inarolourful 
[ceremony, ihr- structure was 
dedicated to the nation, gate the 
promising ‘a hig boost 'o rountry’s 
inland water transport and all rounrl 
development ol tbe riser side area of 
U P , Bihaf and West Bengal’ The 


prospect of heavily laden boats gliding 
swiftly along a river bindeed 
thrithing—and more so became the 
fabled river is undergoing a cleansing 
process Some heopefuls may even be 
anticipating less strained road and’ 
rails systems to serve the great 
Gangetic stretch hcrKe forth 
First, a few words about the lock 


gate itself A naviational lock is 
basically a standard engineering 
device It effectively means two gates 
that are opened turn by turn, rawing 
the water level in an enclosure to 
enable vessels pass Thousands of 
such locks are operating in the world's 
nvers, cana's, harbour docks and 
shipyards 



There are many m India too The 
arakka kx:k—a relatively small one 
hat enables 1200—tonne boats to go 
hrough—took more than ten years to 
>e built, instead ol the usual two A 
letty dispute over a paint contract 
leld up the work for years The local 
xibhc had grown so accustomed to 
using a temporary diversion bund, the 
hey would not let it be demolished 
The inordinate construction delays 
were perhaps proving a blessing The 
lUthonties respobsible for inland 
navigation could blame it all on the 
gate But now the passale is clean all 
he way from Allahabad to the sea and 
he day of reckoning has amaved 
VAfith the conwig of steamboats and 
he canal networks, inland water 
ransport had assumed a key role, till 
aiKways reduced its populanty in the 
second half on the i9th century, 
which was further eroded by 
motonsed road transport in the later 
half of the 20th century Yet’ certain 
niand transport systems have 
survived Afpwareeven.flounshingin 
he USA and Europe These are 
usually blessed with perennial nvers 
and lakes, backed by systematic nver 
maintenarKe and trafhc regulation 


There is often the added advantage of 
an access to the sea Numerous user 
industries are situated on the 
Vvaterfront, with complite loading/ 
unloading intrutru and rail and road 
connections Powerful pusher-tugs 
are pressed into service That way, a 
modem 6000 hp towboat can push a 
stnng of dumb barges carrying as 
much as 40,000 tonnes of cargo, 
compared to a 2600 hp diesel engine 
hauling 2500 tonnes of frei^t on our 
goods trains 

What » India’s potential for inland 
water traraport in the context of 
modern transportation methods^ 
Evidently, the mode is too slow for 
normal passenger traffic except for 
pleasure ndes or short journeys and 
crossings The authonties, promoting 
public extJectations, and planning 
sizeable investments, have to assess 
the potential realistically and not get 
earned away by the popular notipn 
that waterways—God’s free gift—are 
just there to be availed of. 

ndia IS a bit unlucky concemms 
m«rs None is really perennial for 
the purpose of long-distance, 
high-volume hanlage except for the 
snow-fed Ganga and Braturiputra, the 


latter coursing into Bangladesh. The 
Ganga was the hrst to be declared a 
National Waterway In the rainy 
season its waters are more feared 
than used In lean seasons there is 
precious httie after what is siphoned 
mto the irrigation canals (our concern 
for tmgatxm will always ovemck all 
transport considerations) In the 
plains, the nver changes course every 
monsoon, and bnngs down heavy 
depositsTof s^ from the denuded hills 
For high-voIume navigatKin a 100- 
mete wide steady channel wide 
enou^ for towed barges to cross one 
arxither and negotiate bends, with a 
mmiemum uniform depth of 2 to 3 
metres, even specially designed 
shallow-water tugs draw that much 
draft, IS essential The whole course 
has to be equipped with beacon li^ts 
tf boats are to ply at ms^t, otherwise 
they would remain immobile half the 
time Strict traffx: regulations and 
controls have to be enforred, more so 
for the country craft, fishing boats aixi 
other floabng impediments Moonng 
jetties and loaliing/unioading jetties 
have to be so designed as to remain 
functxinai in times of flood and in 
seasons, as round-the-year navigation 



The cloMd gates at FartOrka: Not gufte a case o/ ’Open 






IS a must any waty transportation 
svsli'm to bt» viable 
Direct and tlear rt sponsibility 
would have to be fixed as to who will 
maintain the channel and who would 
poll' e the wafers Is it to U a single 
conifxisite Ixidy-’ Ot will the state 
administrations maintain thci* 
portions of the river ^ Water transport 
has .1 pe*. uliar feature unlike rodways 
Any sma'I segment of waterway not 
ha.mg tht reiimsitc depih oi 
lavig '(ality can bring all opeiat < ms to 
1 halt this 'll nautical language is 
' lik'd ‘the governing’ section One 
•ui h set fion on the Brabmputia in 
R<i.'gl.ic'esh often holds up our traffic 
between ouhati and Calcutta Poor 
dfjlt at certain pcjint- nee essitate 
transtei ,,1 goods to smallet cessels 
a far rPoTt - 'implicated propositicm (jf 
loorl, t'l thm the riansfer of rail 
grjods ft, 111 ,j,v (o another 

r O'l ,i (pjentO no commernal 
orgaiiisalior. ^'t.uid invest in costly 
pusher fut^s or ^elf ptoiK-lled boat^ 
an average one t ostirxi over a core of 
rupees ■iIlle^s tOi longterm 
riovigabiiity of the route is fully 
assured f;ne hopethe demensions 
ot ff'e I pr.)blet>i:: . n ,w.l known to 
thou* Who are rr'i-n mg over the 
oper-mr, , h«d) . ror' harakka 
gate 

T hi 'I 't I r.K >ai eli'rneiit in lh«' 

‘ ft 'l‘ ''(tit ft '< oiild be the 
<1 .iiltioihf, (,f the ri'jht kind o| 
itiigo Modi-» 1 eri<) ii.(>ering c „n 


overcome a host of natural handicaps. 
It the expenditure is otherwise 
justified High value cargo- 
manufactured, semi manufactured 
Items -which can bear high freight, is 
unlikely to utilise the serv'ice become 
It will be time consuming and riskier 
Such cargo even eludes the railways 
On the other har>cl the service may 
find much ot the low freighted bulk 
cargo unremunerative, even 
assuming that the Government would 
not (. narqe anything tor mam faming 
the waterway There are expensive 
boats to be acquired and the crew 
costs ar<’ tikely to be high, given our 
liberal manning scales And, then, 
so'.ieone has to build the jetties, 
godowns and the interfaces with 
roads and railways at various 
terminals A river transfxjrt system 
rarely woiks iin’ess large quantities of 
m.jtcrials arc available for movement 
waterfront industries or being sent 
out to seaports One is not sure 
whetlr' any detailed exercise has 
been dorie to identify and tie up such 
I argo for the Allabahad Haldia 
waterway At present, mainly sand 
and stones are moved, a few miles up 
or down 

Ideally, such transport services 
should be operated on profit, and 
ptefeably by private parties The 
essent al Government support could 
be in the form of financial incentive 
and concessions to transporters or 
users of the transpoited mater als 
It seems, the Central Inland 


Water Transport Corporation 
(CIWTC) of the Govt of India, or 
similar State organisations would be 
made to step in recently There is 
every likelihood of these incurring i 
huge losses despite concessional] 
finance and the usual subsidies, The 
newly acquired vessels may run half 
empty, if they run at all The service 
could soon detenorate while the 
upkeep expenses of fleet keep 

momtins In the process the 
Government might be saddled with 
spiralling liability, till, loss of face the 
projects altogether scrapped 
Longdistance transport on inland 
waters IS an attractiw idea In npvei 
fails to appeal to popular imagination, 
reviving memories of the ‘good old 
days’ when vessels steamed >rom 
Calcutta right up to Garhmuktesar 
On the other hand, even m the most 
optimistic quarters, the ciainliiy ot the 
scheme is being seriously questioned 
The large scale mechanised carnage 
of goods on Indian nvers has, in all 
thikelihood, no immediate prospects 
If anything, coastal shipping, which 
las been languishing for want of cargo 
and port inefficiencies, should at 
present be a better bet At least the 
sea routes do not have to be 
developed against heavy odds 
The Farakka lock gate now stands 
opened, but such lock-gates tend to 
rust and got choked if not regularly 
used 

MOH INDER SINGH 











POLITICS. 


The myth of Indian 
secularism 


Anthough India proclaims herself to be a secular State, religion plays a 
crucial and, at times, a virulent role In Indian politics, in fact, the fortunes of 
most political parties and personages are still determined by their religious 
postures which, besides being perforce obscurantist, lend the country’s 
polity a distinct religious hue. The State’s policy of maintaining religious 
neutrality, argues SUBH ANKAR MUKHOPADH YAY, is far removed from the 
fundamental tenets of secularism and he shows how, in actual practice, It 
abets communal polarisation and increases religion's role in affairs of the 
State instead of curbing it. 



A waK am ffbo clabning bnmortaNtv for Mn GandW os Hho ttrorating sun of Asia’: For somf. sucb- 
prniss uios not nnough and they eouj^t to put her in the Mndu pantheon 


I NDIA'S freedom was won at the 
cost of SIX lakh innocent lives and 
partition of the country It» gene 
rally believed that after independence 
the ruling elite adopted secularism as 
a guiding principle in its political 
pursuits But in view at the growing 
com munal tensions in the country, it 


IS reasonable to wonder tf a real secular 
spirit exists in the country, for, in a 
truly secular polity and society the 
question of communal dishwnnony 
does not arise at aJI. 

' In die West, seculansm, as a distirx-t 
ideology, emerged as the conse 
quence of, the Renaissance , the 


Reformation, the industrial and 
democratic revolutions, and rapid 
urbanisatKin There, the bourgeoisie 
for the sake of its unfettered 
development, moulded society 
after its own image and made 
conscious efforts to dislodge* pre 
feudal and feudid social ideals and 



values The intelligentsia, equipped 
with scientific knowledge and a 
rationalist outlook, fought against the 
religio mystical philosophies associa 
ted with backward production 
systems and class relations and laid 
the foundations of materialist and 
rationalist philosophies Already, the 
humanism of the Renaissance had 
undermined the supernatural tradi 
tions in human affairs and sought to 
discover the mecining of life within 
the matriK of the matenal world The 
emergence of capiteilism and the 
nascent democratic institutions 
provided the essential spur to 
development of a seculai society 
In 1846, George Holyoake formu 
lated a systematic ideology of 

Thi» picturm and the one on the facing page ehow eimfde people in 
ritual worehlp. PoHticianm ^xpMt both their eimpbcitv and their 
faith, no matter which community they belong to 


In the existing 
climate of passive 
communalism, the 
policy of 

maintaining religious 
neutrality or, 
conversely, 
providing active 
patronage to all 
religions, kindles 
separatism instead 
of secularising 
society and politics. 



secularism, which wholly shunned the 
metaphysics of the afterworld In the 
political sphere, secularism, in the 
most commonly used meaning of the 
term, stood as ‘an impassable wall' 
tx-tween the Cliurch and the State 
Later, social scientists conceived of 
the notion as being negatively 
religious’ One expert writes 
“Secularism asserts the right to 
discuss and debate all vital questions, 
such as the commonly received 
opinions regarding the fcundatic>ns of 
mmal obligations, the existence ol 
God, the immortality of the sou*, thie 
authority of conscience, etc It 
aims to find thai material c oiiditi ai in 
whic h It shall lie impossible for man t< > 
be deprived or to be poor 

British rule in India, through 
cunning machinations, converted the 
plurcil but ncip-communal scxiety of 
the pre British days into a c<>mmunal 
society and spawned hostility 
between the country’s two mate'' 
commiinities The policy of 'eligious 
neutrality pursued liy the Bntish 
encouraged religious sectarianism 
and obscurantism among all comtnu 
nities, no matter how detrimental they 
might have been to lommunal 
relations Thus, at the time of winding 
up the Raj, the Bntish bequeathed to 
the Indian rulers a society steeped in 
obscurantism, communities co 
existing in an atmosphere of hate and 
distrust, and the policy of religious 
neutrality After tfac partition nots, 't 
Vias expected that seculansm would 
be genuinely practised But, instead, 
the Indian ruling elite has merely been 
following the Bntish policy of religious 
neutrality This policy is generally 
mistaken for seculansm, and the 
notion has become particularly 
cirbedded in the popular mind 
following the insertion of the word 
‘secular’m the Constitution in 1976 

I N reality the rulers of independent 
India have done little to promote 
secularism except abolishing the 
separate electoral system, and social 
forces have not been so active as to 
change the people’s outicxik towards 
c communal questions The dubious 
1 polti y of religious neutrality has in 
r* fact, fanned the flames of separatism 
2 and helped communal leaders and 
^ organisations increase their politif al 
power constantly playing on 

religious sentiments At most one c an 
^ say the active commiinaltsm ol the 
5 past has become passive communal 
ism although this passivity takes on an 





jglv. virulent torm at the slightest 
piovcKtition 

The policy of religious neutralit, 
or the multi religious cultural pulity, 
to put It differently- has been 
elucidaited by several statesmen and 
politiiians Nehru, once an agnostic, 
stated. ‘A secular state does not. of 
course, mean that people should give 
up their religion A secular state 
means a state in which the state, 
pioiecte all religions, but does not 
lavour one at the expense of others 
and cioes not lUelf adopt ,iny religion 
.'s Slate religion " 

Dr Rad'iakrishnan aUo explained 
th. Indian concept ot secularism in a 
siinifai wav “It may appeal somewhat 
sii in<)e hat oui ( uict’riii’ien, 'should 
lx a sei iiiar o u wliil* out > iili it ,s 
looted . I -.[iirit'i..i c,)l je-> 

S'l til.itisi'i hen ilocs not mean 
III elu’ii )M I It .•! hei>' n i ir c'c en st ress > m 
m t'eri.il 1 omiorts It ,itoclaims that t 
I ivs stress on the univers.rlity of 
spiiil .M values whii h mav bi .tilatned 
bv a .arielv ol w.ivs 

Pie afxive iiucida'ions c)f Indian 
seiularN'i ire identical .n essence 
and encoirage ihe people lo be 
essentially reiig'nus Pn'y assert that 
pc’ople V 111 not give up religion and 
sires'- iltat ,i variety of ways’ for 
•ittaitiing 'spint’..») values’ will lie 
eilcouragecl, wiiti the State tbeoreti 
( ally lemaining non partisan towards 
any religion ('onsequently, in India, 
multiple ways of attaining spiritual 
values ate being followed under 
t onstitutiona guarantee with pi oven 
detrimental effects on communal 
haimony Titus while leaders swear 
by secularism, recurring communal 
c arnage stirs up gory memories of 
nois in British India in the minds ol 
many 

Though Hinduism, the faith of the 
niajority of the pccrple in bidia, has no 
ofhcial status, Hindu religio mythic al 
culture plays an important rcle in 
Indian polity and politics India’s, 
Hindu identity is thus automatically 
maintained The rulers of the country 
lorget tfiey rule a multi religious ancf 
aste ridden society and use religion 
(or politic al ends One eminent social 
' c lenMst writes, “In practic c the new 
lulc'ts consider Hinduism as the 
tiiiidarnental factor in the field of 
politic s ” Indeed there has ncen a 
fesurejence .jf religious revivalism and 
tecrudescence of obscurantism, 
eniouidg(ic) and patronised by 
'' 5 <“iuljr’ political leaders 

Htp auspicious moment of the 


Like the policy of 
titillating Hindu 
religious sentiments, 
the politicians also 
follow a distinct 
'Muslim policy’ 
closely linked with 
the motive of 
unlocking the riches 
of a Muslim vote 


'birth' of independent India was 
avcompanicd by functions that were 
full of Hindu religious fervour The 
constitutional act of taking over 
power from the departing British was 
maiked by leligious rituals The time 
for the celebration of independence 
was fixed in consultation with priestly 
astrologers In fact, the priests played 
a promirrent role in ushcimg in the new 
State with the blessings of Ciod 
In keep'ng with this religious 













Rqfiv GandW at tlwBcfur Math: APHnMrMinisIcrVpnuateiiiMts also 
cannot bo from of suibSc (w«fton«« 


approach to political matters, the 
ruling elite is whole-fteartediy 
following the policy of patronising 
Hindu religious obscurantism Some 
instances of exploitation of the 
religpous sentiments of the masses by 
political leaders may be discussed 

P opularisation of religious 

and superstitious festivals like 
Ramltla or melas bke Kumbho' 
under State patronage is an important 
aspect of Hindu revivalism. Attempts 
to organise a Sadhu Samcg and link it 
with the Bharat Sevak Sangha under 
the active guidance of top leaders of 
the Congress is a glaring example of 
exploiting religion to buttress th^ 
position of the ruling party The plea 
of some Congress leaders fo*" 
imparting religious education in 
schools also betrays the same 
miention The ntual broadcasting ot 
bhajans, mahohya and other 


devotional songs over the State 
.controlled radio and television are 
e^so instances of religious revivalism 
In secular India, the ‘back to Veda 
and Gita' slogans of JP, and the 
foremost ‘political Sadhu’, Vinoba 
Bhave, are often eulogised It is 

The rulers of 
indpendent India 
have done little to 
promote secularism 
except abolishing 
the separate 
electoral system, 
and social forces 
have not been so 
active as to change 
the people’s outlook 
towards communal 
questions. 


interesting to note that some 
Congress leaders, inducing Nehru, 
advised the people to seek the 
ideologcal and cultural content of the 
Indian mtellectuai renaissance in the 
Hindu scriptural order 

The reconstruction of the Somnath 
temple, plundered and deitroyed by 
Muslim invaders, under direct, 
Governmental supervision and 
patronage! may be cited as another 
example if Hindu resurgence in the 
post-partition era The then Deputy 
Bnme Minister, Sardar Rstel, vexwed he 
would not rest till the reconstruction 
of the temple was con^^lete A 
campaign was launched to raise funds 
for this purpose and, in Uttar 
Pradesh, a system of indirect taxation 
was introduced to meet the expenses 
A Muslim writer made the following 
comment on this virtual vxilation erfj 
the policy of religious neutralih^, * 

So indirectly all Hindus and non 
Hindus, monotheists, polytheists and 
atheists have been paying this 
religious levy in the twentieth century 
to the govei nment of the seculv State 
of bidia for the rebuilding of an ancient 
Hindu shnne ” Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
President of India, took a prominent 
part in this Hindu/eligious function by 
installing the Jyotir/ingam image in the 
temple 

As Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi surpassed all the 
previous records of a St^e representa 
five’s participatK>n m Hindu religious 
ceremonies In February 1981, she 
took part in the installation ceremony 
of Gomoteshwiv and offered flowers 
to the 57 fexit-high idol from’ a 
helicopter of the hdian Air Force In 
December 1982, she prayed in the 
Hemambika temple at Paighat This 
prayer was offered to dein Durga The 
temple authorities piesented a panja 
or hand, made of gold in a silver pot to 
the Pnme Minister We know that the 
hand w the election symbol of the 
Congress (I) Thus in the garb of 
secularism, political leaders patronise 
religious obKurantism and obscuran 
tists become politicised in turn 

In fact, politicians ot all brands 
know that in the non secular dm., on 
India, the ighorani niasses will vote for 
a party that can successfully pose as 
the protector-of religion 

Intermingling of religon and politics 
reached a climax during the 
Emergency During that period bidira 
Gandhi was depicted as Durga, Sita 
and Bharat Mata by the ruling party 
with the obvious intention of 
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Iwlstering her cult by lending ,t a 
r^Sous aura It is interesting to note 
ttet an influential ‘political sadhu* like 
Vinoba Bhave whole' hcartediv 
supported the Emergency, justifying 

«'* 

famous Kalighat temple in Calcutta 
^companied by the Governor of 
west Bengal and other high 
dignitanes The President worshipped 

tlllL according to the 

traditional Shokfo’ mode He was 
anointed with the verm.lion and 
^landed with flowers which had 
^en offered to the goddess The 
J^esidbnt offered Rs 200 and Rs 100 
° and Laxmi Narayan 

t ermg) Such patronage of Hindu 
eligion by the Head of State in a 

certainly 

Sar«m"’*^ 

I ^s often ar^ed that State repre 
SCTteb^es and pohticians take part in 

obscuranf ^ ^''courage religious 
^urantism in their individual and 


not political capaciti^ But this plea is 
not tenaWe, as such activities 
invariably become assoqated with a 
person’s political position and status 
in the eyes of the masses The 
^monstrative religious practices of 
the Indian, leaders are entirely 
different from religion that forms a 
^rt of one’s private life The US 
President or the British Prime 

u *"jf**L church, but that 

hardly has any demonstration effect 
Rdjiv Gandhi, our present Prime 
Minister, i$ faithfully following in the 
footsteps of his predecessors He also 
visits holy places and sonieUmcs 
hobnobs with influential religious 
leaders In a country like India, it is 
generdly believed that devout people 
are full of virtues and so they can 
commit no wrong The political 
leaders also exploit this belief of the 
masses to the full, as religion is most 
penetrative but an apparently non 
political means of communicating 
with millions of people 
Like the policy of titillating Hindu 
religious sentiments, the politicians 
also follow a distinct ‘Muslim policy’ 
closely linked with the motive of 
unlwking the riches of a Muslim vote 
bank This pei verse policy, far 


quite true eeculariem 


removed from the principles 
(Secularism, cherishes all the vit 
syrnbols of a separate Muslim identi 
and nurtures the concept of a parall 
cu ture and society The ‘Musli 
policy of the ru ing elite, howeve 

aToSi 

In the existing climate of pass^ 
comrnunalism. the policy of maintaii 
tng religious neutrality or, converse'i 
providing active patronage to e 
irehgions. kindles separatism mstca 
of secularising society and politic 
For instance, pandering to Hindu an 
Muslim religious feelings in the sc 

lied Ram Janmahhnmi and Bab 

M^jid issue points to the surrender t 

comm^'" M secularism befor 
communal forces 

are still undei the spell of , 
pr^ommantly mythological culture 
It will not be far fetched therefore ti 
suggest that the rulers encourage th, 
perpetuation of this cultural trait ti 
maintain, if not strengthen their holt 
on the mastes because ti>cv know 
faith IS a source of authority Such j 
swiety IS easy to rule but dilticult tc 
change, and nothing seems dearer *c 
the ruling elite ih.m the status guo 
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Binding ties 


AN IMAGE OF THE CON¬ 
TEMPORARY WORLD by Amtya 
Gooptu, Oxford Univers'ty Press, Rs 
60 

T his slender book is pleasantly 
deceptive For, the profusion 
of sleazy wntings on the subject 
of India’s special ties with the socialist 
bloc, in particular with the USSR, may 
be suspected to have had a 
dampening] effect on serious readers, 
while the not too-discerning 
rummager of new titles may simply 
look upon one more book m this area 
as one too many The present 
reviewer has been a fortunate 
exception, thanks largely to his odd 
habit of browsing from the far side of a 
book He quickly stumbled on 
passages that clearly indicated that 
the author’s treatment of a usually 
propaganda-ridden subject was 
based on a logical scheme and 
supported by carefully culled 
documentation A closer perusal 
proved entirely rewarding 

Prefacing his book with the 
question why India and the Soviet 
Union (and most other socialist 
countries) have tended to be natural 
allies, the author throws up and 
examines a series of hypotheses “is it 
a common social system? Is it 
Realpolitik? Is it simply a matter of 
geography? Is this friendship directed 
againsi the USA and several other 
Western countries?” he asks The 
elaborately essayed cnnclusnn he 
arrives at should serve as a rebuff to 
people in this country and elsewhere 
who feel comfortable in the thou^t 
that It was Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
personal predilections (and 
anti- Americanism) which brought the 
Soviets into the ambit of India’s 
foreign policy 

An effective rebuttal of such a 
facile presumption would have been 
an easy nb anyway But the author’s 
purpose IS not simply to persuade the 
reader towards the conclusion that 
the relationship between India and the 
soviet Union “is not an unequal or 
client relationship" He wants to show 
that the common and convergent 
interests which, <ilong with the 
obvious geopolitical factor, have 
steadily bound the two countries into 
a time tested fru ndship, have been 

rooted in the distant p.ist when I enm 

—- 


first saw in colonial India a potentially 
powerful ally against a common 
adversary — a world imperialist 
system Jawaharlal .Nehru came to 
share Lenin’s perception, and it is 
hardly surprising that he “fix(ed) his 
gaze on the USSR as soon as India 
became independent” 

The author has thus i oncentrated 
his effort on tracing the history of that 
vital perception vis a-vis the 
successive phases of India USSR 
relations starting Iron* Lenin’s 
decision in 1908 to extend support 
and encouragement to colonial India 
And, It may be said parenthetically, 
what had begun as a logical and 
necessary convergence of interests 
eventually spread out on a far wider 
area involving the newly independent 
nations Reason imperialism of the 
pre-uar era has emei ged in the shape 
of neo- colonialism, armed as't is with 
far more sophisticated methods of 
exploitation, destabilisation and 
sabotage It is far from a matter of 
coincidence that an overwhelmingly 
large number of these newly liberated 
countries have lound in the USSR a 
natural ally 


A MIYA Gooptu shows, equaty 
conviTKingly, with the help of 
some little known Indian 
newspapier items dating back to th* 
immediate post Bolshevik revokiton 
days, that the perception of an' 
emerging "eye-ball to eye-bail 
confrontation” with imperialist world 
systems was never a one-way traffic 
Excel pts from a letter wntten by Raja 
Mdhenara Pratap to the Soviet 
Government (date not mentioned), 
from the Calcutta nationalist 
newspaper Bengali (10 November, 

1917), (lom the Allahabad based 
nationalist paper i.eader (January 10, 

1918), and from Tliak's Kesan 
(January 1918 and 15 December. 

1919) shed interesting light on this 
aspect 

In Chapter 2, the author starts 
with the useful reminder that the 
Indian policy of non-alignment is not 
identical with the Soviet policy of 
peaceful coexistence and then goes 
on to argue with convincing examples 
from history that it is “not a matter of 
coincidence that on all major issues in 
international relations, Soviet and 
Indian positions have been identical or 
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complementary” It has not been 
difficult for him, therefore, to compare 
India’s “unfinished tasks of national 
liberation ’ and the goal of 
communism yet to be attained by the 
Soviet Union and to draw the 
conclusion that both countries h^ve 
“higli stakes in peaceful coexistence 
and neither could afford to gamble in a 
pcdicy of brinkmanship” 

In Chapter 3, Gooptu presents an 
ably argued rebutt^ against the 
oft-cited view that Article 8 of the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty contravened the 
principles of non-alignment, although 
ihe reader is apt to feel this is one of 
the sketchiest parts of the book Even 
a debatable statement like “India did 
not have to sacrifice her 
independence in foreign or defence 
policies to achieve the gains from 
Soviet ( ollaboration" is left dahgling 

Chapters 6 and 7 combine a 
foini.dable array of astronomical 
m tgnitudes to bring home the point 
that if a minor fraction of the scarce 
resources currently wasted in the 
international arms race were spent 
towards the betterment of some 5/0 
million undernourished people 
throughout the world, or for the 
benefit of over one billion children and 
adults who still cannot read and write, 
or to reach medical care to some 1 5 
billion people in great need of such 
attention, the larger part of r^ankind 
could be given a much better life to 
live 

In a revealing passage the author 
observes “The amount incurred in 
military e>i.penditure in a single day 
could finance the annual cost of a 
proenr^mme foi the total eradication of 


malaria, five hours of the world's 
military expenditure equals the total 
yearly UNICEF budget for child care 
programmes, the cost of a modern 
bomber prototype equals the salaries 
of 2 5 lakh teachers for one year or the 
construction and equipment cost of 
7 j hospitals with 100 beds each, the 
price of a Trident nuclear submarine 
equals the annual cost of sending 16 
million children to school in 
underdeveloped countries or the cost 
nf building 4 lakh homes for 2 million 
l^eople The money spent on a 
modern tank could pay for the 
ctjnsiruction of 1000 classrooms for 
30 000 children in Third World 
lountries” Ready material for 
effective slogans against the arms 
race' 

But the real purpose of the author 
IS not )ust this but to invite his readers 
to ponder, in the light of these facts, 
the problem of increasing 
militarisation of the Third World 
countries themselves who are 
presently caught up in a serious debt 
trap The relevance of the continuing 
Soviet effort to make the US enter 
into an agreement tor disarmament 
and a ban on nuclear weapons should 
once again come out in clear relief 

In other parts of the book, Gooptu 
resorts to the usual line of criticism 
against the existing global economic 
order One wishes he handled the 
subject of the New International 
Economic Order in a more original 
manner Similarly, his treatment of 
Indo-Soviet economic cooperation 
and the consequences of such 
cooperation for India's emergence as 


a meyor industrial power suffers from 
a lack of freshness in analytical 
approach In dealing with Indo-Soviet 
tiadc, the author would have been 
well advHcd to review the popular 
criticism of what has come to be 
dubbed "switch trade” Gooptu has 
very rightly observed “Growing 
economu collaboration between the 
two States has not been inhibited by 
change of governments in India or the 
Soviet Union This is attributable to 
the economic relations between the 
two countries which are based on a 
genuine international division of 
labour for mutual benefit ” This very 
central observation has, however, 
been accorded a cursory treatment in 
respect of both its tlicoretical aspects 
and empirical content 

In spue of the presence of some | 
breezy patches of writing in a book of 
only 100 pages, there is a sense of 
purpose permc.iting the whole fabric 
of the treatise It is unfortunate that 
tiie book betraysa certain hastiness in 
matters related to editing 
proof reading and printing To give 
one example of a serious lapse, the 
last line on page 90 suffers from 
incomplete printing The second 
edition of the book, one hopes, will 
leceive adequate editorial attention It 
IS also to be hoped that the author will 
try to bring the connecting chapters 
into a tighter lo^cal scheme so as to 
throw his conclusions into sharper 
focus The name of the book is too 
vague to lead the lay reader tg that 
focus 

SD 


Continuing the good work 


PIONEERS IN DEVELOPMENT 
SECOND SERIES Gerald M 
Meier, editor, Oxford University 
Press, Rs 150 

I N a lucid intrcxluctxin to this 
volume, Gerald Meier outlines 
the circumstances that m the late 
1940s focused attention on the 
economies of Asia, Afnca, and Latin 
America the decolonization 
movement that produced new nations 
able to chart their own future, the 
development of the United Nations, 
the World Bank, and other 
international bodies that became 
sources of advice and &umce; and the 


Marshall Plan experience, which 
encouraged a belief that in^sion of 
foreign capital could lead to rapid 
economic transformation 
Thus around 1950, a number of 
talented economists from a variety of 
backgrounds wzre attracted to the 
study and practice of economic 
development A body trf testable 
propositions about early economic 
growth began to enterge As 
development activities expanded 
rapidly in the 1950s and 19608, this 
first generation of development 
economists was followed by a second 
generation, and now there is a third 
generation of economists, who work 


mainly on Third World economies 
The book on^nated in a seminar 
senes at the World Bank where 10 
pioneers of development were invited 
to read papers The invitees were 
Lord Bauer, Cohn Clark, Albert 
Htrachman, Sir Arthur Lewis, Gunnai 
Myrdal, Raul Prebisch, Pau 
Rosenstem-Rodan, Walt Rostow, 
Hans Singer, and JmTmbergen It is 
pleasant to record that they are sti 
around and able to produce goor 
economics 30 yeaos after their initial 
contnbutions Amoag the pioneers, 
only Ragnar Nurkse and Jacob Viner 
are now missing, as is Duefiey Seers 
The 10 lectures, delivered origin^ 
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to audiences at the World Bank are 
here brought together m print The 
mission of the authors was, in the 
editor's words, “to assess tfie mam 
themes of their earlier work and to 
reconsider their assumptions, 
concepts, and piolicy presi options in 
relation to the way the course of 
development has proceeded since 
their pioneering days" Each 
contributor has inteipreted this 
mandate somewhat differently Each 
essay is preceded by a biographical 
note, one or two pages long, and 
followed by the discussants' 
comments The list of discussants 
includes Bela Ba'assa, Jagadish 
Bhagawati, Carlos Diaz Alejandro, 
Michael Lipton and T N Srimvasan 
The book ends with a post script by 
Paul Streeten Taking off from 
Hirschman's familiai classification of 
schools of thought, Streeten focuses 
on several lines of cleavage among 
development economists 
This book establishes f.rmly that 
he pioneers ot development 
economics, unlike those of other 
branches ol economics, were reacting 
to the problems of the world in setting 
out to do their theorising Several 
contributors wisely give a broad 
ntcrpretation to then mandate The 


Lewis and Tinbergen papers are 
specially notable in this respect They 
are excellent small treatises on 
priority issues in economic 
development, seen from the 
perspective of the early 1980s In a 
stimulating paper, Albert Hirschman 
I elates his tiunking on economic 
development to general methodo¬ 
logical precepts that have marked his 
contributions to many branches of 
social science 

As a set, the essays provide a 
uruque intellectual history of what is 
the world's most pressing economic 
problem and offer considerable 
insight into how development thought 
has evolved since the 1950s The 
authors emphasize the policy 
implications of their work and the 
effect It has had on the analysts of 
agr’cultural and trade policy and on 
project evaluations There is an 
implication that many issues remain 
unresolved and that much ol the 
knowledge we need remains to be 
acquired This is perhaps too iruxlest 
a view 

Although the history of 
development thought is presented in 
terms of the growing capacity of 
development economists to provide 
oetter policy analysis, questions are 


raised about the acceptance and 
implementation of the economists’ 
advice on policy reforms The 
concern with the effect of 
development thought on dbvelop 
ment policy is especially prominent in 
the critiques by the various 
commentators These comments 
form about one third of the volume, 
and most of them are well worth 
reading The commentators were not 
overly respectful to their intellectual 
grantfathers Some of the comments, 
while tactful, are clearly negative in 
tune Others are a judicious mixture 
of praise and blame 
Even if the ‘heories and 
prescriptions of these economists do 
not ultimately stand up to evidence 
and scrutiny, they have still achieved 
what, from the title of this bixjk, we 
would expect them to have achieved 
This IS perhaps too modest a view We 
now have several decades of 
experience with Third World 
economic growth In some countries, 
per capita output has risen rapidly, in 
others only moderately, in still others 
not at all The reasons for this 
differential perfoiman.e are by no 
means fully undetstood ev'en to this 
dav 
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Law and justice 


EXCLUSION OF JUDICIAL 
REVIEW ADMINISTRATIVE 
EFFICIENCY CONFRONTS 
LEGITIMACY OF POWER by A 
A Warn, Metropolitan Book Co Pvt 
Ltd , 17. Netaji Subhas Marg, New 
Delhi 110 002. Rs 200 

O NE ol ‘he cardinal principles of 
the English Constitution is the 
rule ot law It is based on the 
tommoii law ol the land and is the 
prcxiuct ot centuries ot struggle by the 
people for the recognition of their 
inherent ngh’s and privileges 

The rule of law has never been 
enacted as a statute It is implicit in the 
various Acts oi Parliament, judicial 
decisions and iri the common 'aw 
‘Rule VI* law” means the supremacy or 
dominance ot 'aw 'n Jetcrm'ning or 
disposing o' tne rights of individuals 

If the rule ol law pu's a bridie on the 
ececctive and legislative branches of 
the government so does the doctrim 
ot judicial review It means the 
authority ot the judiciuiy to declare 


acts ol the legislature invalid when, in 
the opinion of the judges, such ads 
are inconsistent with the require 
ments of the constitution 
The author ot this scholarly treatise 
points out that conceptualists 
maintain that stale economic planning 
IS inconsistent with the principles ot 
the rule of law Tney hold that 
governinenttti actions must be Liound 
by pre publicised fixed rules No 
contemporary analysts vjt the rule ol 
law can ignore the minimum 
postulates of socio ecurKimic justice 
which are a part of the established 
public philosophy in all democratic 
couniries The rule of law can oe 
maintained in a welfare state provided' 
that the new forms of control in the 
context of socio economic goals of a 
community arc developed It is true 
that planning tends to eclipse the rule 
ciflaw The problem, therefore, IS how 
to reconcile national planning and 
administrative discretion with the 
qieatest amount of legal safeguards 
Tlie development of a planned society 
necessarily means a reorientatiur of 


the traditional legal approach, but it 
does not mean the abrogation of the 
rqle of law 

ANI argues that the ru'e ol 
law IS to be understood in 
a particular context Itisrot 
a mere catchword or 'nc.intation It is 
not a law of nature consistent and 
invariable at ail times and in all 
circumstances It cannot be ngio and 
immutable like the proverbial laws ol 
the Medes and the Persians It is a 
complex concept of fundamental 
ethical and politic al principles which is 
bound to be influenced by changing 
political and social values Laws as 
Plato said would “operate like an 
obstinate and ignorani i,rant if they 
mposed inflexible lules wiihoui 
allowing for changed ciriumstaiues 
or exceptional cases" 

Appreciating the essence >iict 
significance of the rule of law ili* 
Cuiistiiuent Assembly^ India 

visualised the need for creation ol 
administrative adjudicatory aulhon 
ties to mee’ the requirements of 
modern administration A K Ayyar 
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rightly observed that “it is impossible 
to work a modern administrative 
machinery without some kind of 
ludicial functions being vested in 
administrative bodies” K M Munshi 
pointed out that even in America, 
wiicrc the theory of separation of 
powers IS recognised, “a large number 
of quasi judicial functions (are) being 
invested in what may be called 
executive or administrative bodies” 
Warn, therefore, observes that the 
existence of adm’nistrative adjudica 
tory authorities is not contrary to the 
rule of law provided there are 
adequate means of ensunngthat such 
authorities would be subject to 
•»uj5ervision by the courts 

The proper functioning of a 
lepresentative government depends 
on the rule of law being the foundation 


of Its institutions and that, in its turn, 
depends upon the position accorded 
to the superior courts in the 
constitutional structure and their 
relation with other cxgans of the 
administration The steam roller of 
brute majority tends to be despotic in 
infant democracies where the ruling 
parties are overwhelmingly strong 
and public opinion is ineffective due to 
ignorance and illiteracy To make the 
situation worse, the device of 
exclusionary clauses is invoked for 
preclusion of judicial review to give 
the executive a taste of blanket 
powers in such d state of affairs, Want 
rightly says, judicial review is the sole 
effective means of preserving the rule 
of law and thereby strengthening the 
foundation oi cJemocracy The courts 
should jealously scrutinise and 


restrictively construe exclusionary 
clauses purporting to close the portals, 
of justice on a citizen 

Wani nghtly maintains that the rule 
of law requires that the decisions 
should be made by the application of 
known principles The procedure to 
be adopted by adjudicatory 
authorities should be open, fair and 
impartial They must give the parties a 
hearing which may be post decisional 
in cases where swift action is required 
They should give reasons for their 
decisions clearly because it minimizes 
arbitrariness and-enable the superior 
courts to keep the authopties within 
bounds 

In this excellent work. Want has 
explored an area of great interest and 
contemporary relevance 

SATYABRATARAI CHOWDHURI 


Fruits of progress 


I HE CHANGING DIVISION OF 
lABOUR IN SOUTH ASIA 
edited by James Warner Bjork 
man, Manohar Publications, New 
Delhit Rs 120 

T oddy no one denies the fact 
that the changing division of 
labour in South Asid is a by 
jirodurt of recent Socuii economic 
and political events These especially 
aifect women because gender 
differences play a critical role in the 
ovnamics ot rapid change 
1 he divi-jiori of labour has been 
I hanging in South Asia, partly from 
bie introduction ol new technologies, 
but more importantly from the social 
and economic pressures ol 
population and poverty The changing 
division of taboui, in turn, involves 
changing gender relations with a 
complex sophisticated culture and 
sr^ciety The authors of this volume (a 
product of a symposium held at the 
('niversity of Wisconsin in 1984) do 
oof give answers to the questions 
raised by these pervasive social 
trends, but their analyses do clanfy 
many of the confusions, provide rich 
'•mpincdl examples, and present 
soTie tentative formulations More 
•^pecifically, ail the contributions 
’I'ustrate problems and potential 
' rlutions 'n scKietal progress and 
■•ocial betterment Thus several 
themes reappear Of course, not 
m'Pry chapter encompasses every 


theme, but each examines many o' 
these aspects of the changing division 
of labour 

The volume begins with Epstein’s 
article, where she summarizes 
findings about changing gender roles 
in rural South Asia Sheobserves that 
the societies of the Indian 
subcontinent are charactenzed by a 
Vedic underpinning of the male 
female division of labour Epstein 
observes that the impact of male 
"outmigration" leads to contradictory 
effects She, however, emphasizes 
the importance of education in 
causing change in gender roles, a 
theme which reappears frequently in 
other contributions also 

Adams and Paul grapple with the 
structure of employment in India s 
agricultural, industrial and services 
sectors and how such employment 
structure systematically changes 
Given the recent pattern of violence m 
north western India, one of Adams 
and Paul’s most fascinating findings is 
that Punjab “stands out as a state 
where women are extremely limited m 
the range ot informal sector 
employment" Michic, on the other 
hand, argues that the informal sector 
remains an ambiguous concept 

In two other articles. Kusum Nair 
and George Rosen assess the impact 
of new technologies in agriculture and 
industry respectively Although they 
fcxrus less on gender related mles and 
more on broad changes in 
go v er nm ent policies, diev descrAie 


the context of India s changing 
division of labour Nair disputes the 
conventional wisdom thai women are 
the prime victims of technological 
change, arguing that it is impossible to 
generalize Rosen docs not deal with 
gendc related issues in his paper, but 
his conclusions for industry paralle 
those of Nair for agriculture in that the 

status quo is maintained 
In addition to these, Sharon Kemp 
deals primarily with the rural dvision 
of labour while Lateef and 
Manikyamba are concerned mainly 
i^ith political participation Yet, . 
discernible unifying theme amon' 
these authors is the effect o 
modernization and change on 
women Each of the three authors 
highlights one particular aspect ol th< 
complex reality Kemp effectivel; 
captures the intermediate linkage 
betwt'en the ideological perception: 
and class divisions on the one hand 
and their influence on the evolvin- 
division of labour on the other Latee 
distinctively illuminates the dilemma 
faced by women in balancing the 
interests of the ethnic community to 
which they belong with their own 
interests Manikyamba presents 
compelling account of how, women as 
.» group are effectively excluded from 
the political power structure of India 
None of the authors, however, 
chooses to delve a bit deeper to bring 
out ail the underlying issues involved 

TRIDIB CHAKRABORTY 






D just 20 km from Cal- this bail-making business, only those 
IS like any other small of Subhas Bag and Baburam Bag are 
village of our country with its carrying on Even with them it is 
roads, small cottages, semi side business Baburam Bag 
literate, simple people But this little produces only a few polo balls, leaving 
village in Howrah district has the Subhas the last of a once numerous 
distinction of being the supplier tnbe 

polo balls to the whole world, at least Not the absence 

the ones made from bamboo stumps competition and the abundance 
Polo takes its name from the raw materials have improved their 
Tibetan ‘pake’, which means a willow prospects The waning popularity of 
tree, from which the balls were the game has jeopardised Subhas’s 
onginally made The bamboo stumps ball-making business With few people 

now used are easily obtained from the nowadays able to afford polo ponies, (c«i i<r« fa^ 

bamboo jungles adjoining Deulpur the game is gradually becoming ®®2®^’ ••"oothenin^ 

The “special kind” of bamboo trees confined to Army men And as it is oottonv; Bhak promp»ct» 

flourshes m the regon, but that cannot played only in winter, there is no 
be said of tlie men who make the balls steady, year round demand for the 
Of the 60 families that were engaged in balls 







|(utHns fcomboo atumpa (laft top), thaping the 
I eur/ace (centre bottom); painting the boBe 


The balls made by Subhas had a 
good market in countries like America 
and Argentina But for the last three 
years, that chapter has been closed 
Polo balls made from chemical fibres 
are now being used abroad but are not 
very popular in India because of their 
high price But as the price comes 
down once they are produced on a 
large scale, they will surely take away 
much of Subhas’s business 

He employs only five workmen A 
great deal of care and subtlety goes 
into each ball as any dispanty in sue 
or shape or weight would lead to its 
outright rejection From cutting the 
stumps to shaping the balls and 
putting on the finishing toucfies is a 
bng, laborious process 

After the bamboos are cut down, 
the stumps are left untouched for two 
or three years, after which they are 
dug out by hired labourers of the 
contractors It costs 50 paise for 
Subhas to buy a single stump Each 
stump 1 $ dried in the sun for a few days 
and then cut into two The 
circumference of each half is 10 5 
inches and the labour charge for 
cutting one stump, 10 paise 

With a chisel, a labourer cuts each 
half with immaculate precision to give 
it a round shape, the cilcumference 
now being reduced to 10 inches But 
the body is still very rough and has to 
be smoothened by \Agorous rubbing 
with sand paper The labour charge 
IS accordingly higher — 40 paise for 
each ball The body and shape of the 
bail now perfect, it has to be coated 
with point 

The painting is done in two stages 


At first, each ball is given a coatinn 
chalk paint and then dried and rubi | 
again wiih sand [taper Asa result, j 
surface becomes smoother FmM 
each ball is painted a gleaming whd 
enamel paint of a very high qua8()l| 
used for the purpose 

After drying, the balls are | 
inside polythene bags, ready 
Hayed The labour charge for [ 
and packing is 50 paise The | 
each bail in the market is Rs 3. ‘ 
weight IS a crucial factor, a ball i 
not weigh m 9 re than 4 ounc« noff 
than 3 ounces to be piayworthy. 

Subhas Bag also produces 
sticks which have been praised 
heir quality in different quarters 
polo sticks are made from o 
grown in Siligun and Assam They 
seasoned and, after heatii 
polywood blocks are fixed with 
help of Fevicol Polo heads 
products of a special kind of 
that comes from Bihar The length' 
each polo head is 9 5 inches and 
diameter is 1 75 inches The 
are fixed to the sbcks which are uei 
for hitting the bail A polo stick coej 
Rs 45 Subhas showed us heaps C 
polo balls and sticks ready to b 
delivered "But the poor demand } 
making me nervous," he saxi, wonM 
lines creasing his brow at the though!, 
of the future Investing money m dn 
business has become nsky berause 0 
the lack of demand Only a renewet 
populanty of the game can boost Ml 
business and preserve what 
distinction Deuipur has Who is fo^ 
polo, now"? j 


Text. Inaranath CAoMopodhyay 
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r he champ shook out his 
massive shoulder muscles as 
the handlers stepped back He 
larcd at his opponent, bounding 
MMurds him from the far side of the 
ng, his breathing aireac^ heavy 
Bwkmg, he went for the throat 
Then was a hush as more than a 
housand men, Afghans with hard, 
ned faces, leaned forward mtently to 
natch the two battling dogs. Handlers 
arryifig the wreath of flowers that 
lad been draped over the champion 
crambled to get oi<t of the way 
The dogfights an held every Friday 
■ the Moslem sabbath — in a big field 
1 dw centres of the dusty capital of 
libul, part of an age-old tradition In 
he cnsp mountain air, the atmosp- 
len IS rather like a football game, with 
maB boys carrying trays of chickpeas 
irculating like peanut vendors 
hrough the crowd of men Consi- 
lerable betting money changes 
ands. 

A half-dosen dogs were ranged 
round the edges of the circle of 


spectators, waiting their turn to fight, 
barking excitedly 

They were huge dogs, built like, 
wrestlers, with powerful shoulders, 
thick necks and lean hips, huge jaws 
arid heavy, thick coats of fur 

The fighting was more a wrestling 
match than the fierce combat 
associated with pit bulls Reanng on 
their hind legs, the dogs tned to throw 
their opponent to the ground As they 
fought, their owners and handlers 
pushed and shouted The champion 
soon forced his cliallenger down and 
new pairs of canine contestants were 
matched 

"We also have a very interesting 
sport in the north of the country — 
camel fighting,” the Afghan spectator 
said “Two male camels fi^t in front 
of a lady camel ” 

An Asian dipbmat, shaking his 
head, said "These people just love 
fighting It's impossible to imagine 
Afghanistan without fighting When 
the Soviets came, they were very 
happy to have somebody else to 


fight ” 

Waves of invaders — Greeks under 
Alexander, nomadic tribes from 
central Asia, Arabs, Persians, 
Genghis Khan's Mongols and, later, 
British and Russians — have swept 
into these rugged mountains and met 
implacable resistance 

Kipling, Bntain's poet of empire, 
paid a kind of backhanded tnbute to 
the locals' ferocity after the second of 
three Afghan wars, writing towards 
the end ^ the 19th century 
When i;ou’re wounded and left on 
Afghanistan’s plains, 

And the women come out to cut up 
what remains. 

Jest rot! to your rifle and blow out 
your brains, 

An’go to your Gawd like a soldier 

The Afghans are hardly less harsh 
on themselves The country is a 
patchwork of rival tribes and ethnic 
groups — the majority Pathans, 
Tajiks. Uzbeks, Turkomans, Baluchis 
and an underclass of Shi'ite Moslems 
known as iHazareis — united only by 



their distrust of central government, 
by their hatred of foreigners and, of 
course, by Islam The Badof or blood 
feud, IS a way of life 

But a French scholar, Olivier Roy, 
makes the point that it is not a feudal 
society; it lacks such fotmal, 
structured relations of authority 
Successive kings, like today’s 
communist rulers, were unable to 
impose their will on tribal chiefs and 
village Mullahs 

Neither the communists nor the 
Islamic guerrillas, known collectively 
as Mujahade^n, or holy wamors, are 
immune to squabbling A mapr 
reason for the Soviet sweep into 
Afghanistan at the end of 1979 was 
factional fighting among Moscow’s 
local proxies, including a gunfight at a 
party meeting in which Mohammad 
Noor Taraki, then the party leader, 
was killed by supporters of his rival 
Hafizullah Amin, who was later slain 
by the Russians In the past, the 
guerrillas, divided into seven groups 
based over the Pakistan border in 


Peshawar and independent bands 
mside the country, have spent much 
of their energy; battling one another 
What unll happen, a Government 
employee was asked, when the 
115,000 odd Soviet solt^rs leave^ 

A blood bath, he said 


M achine-gun fire began the 
second day of the Loya 
Jergah, a traditional gathe¬ 
ring of elders — in this case mostly 
party regulars —- that Moscow’s 
current Afghan leader, former secret 
police chief. General Napbullah, 
called in November in hopes of 
legitimizing his regime 
One of the delegates, it seemed, 
had tned to attend with his customary 
retinue of armed bodyguards When 
the police objected, they opened up 
At least eight people are believed to 
have been killed 

The delegate, who received only a 
minor leg wound, was Emanullah 
Muslim, a tnbal Khan, or leader, who 


ran a smugglers’ paradise 
Kandahar He had come over to 
Government side two years 
amidst considerable fanfare and I 
made a member of the 
Revolutionary CourKil and a Ger 
in the Afghan Army /That after 
Government troops, using 
and armoured vehicles, bmieged ] 
fortified compound 
There were only a few dead.'] 
diplomat said later, “They can ma 
friends again They have to Gen 
Muslim’s followers control there 
Kandahar, and that’s too important 
The national sport of Afghaiusfe 
besides pitting animals against 
other, IS Buzkashi, a game in 
horsemen try to pick up the headk 
body of a calf — fighting off nval nd 
who try to grab it away — race ovc 
course and drop it in a goal zone 
game used to be played with 
(iiutially) live body of a 
enemy, and some older fans are i 
to regard the substituticm of the calf | 
something on the order of 
introduction of astroturf 


Orchard of discord 


Y in Yongcheng, a beige snap 
brim cap planted firmly on his 
head, walked among his 
orange trees, their fruit harvested 
now, and wondered about the future 
'Tm not sure! can go on," Yin said, 
scanning the 11 acre orchard that 
dotted the otherwise barren mountain 
like a four day growth of beard 
“Maybe if the Government acts on my 
case, but I don't know what will 
happen 

A slight man who has worked tne 
soil of Liuqiying in the northern 
Chinese province of Shaanxi much of 
his life, Yin has become a minor cause 
cefebre in China 

The People’s Daily, the official 
organ of the communist party, has 
portrayed him as an aggressive 
agricultural entrepreneur who has 
reached the brink of failure, 
undermined by the rigid bureaucratic 
attitudes of village officials and ill 
disguised local jedousies 
The plight of 'i in, who in many ways 
represents the direction agriculture in 
China must go if it a to modernize, 
points also to the obstacles faced by 
the country s senior leader, Deng 


Xiaoping, and Zhao Ziyang. the leader 
of the party, in their effort to insure 
the compliance of localities with 
national policy 

For Yin, ^ course, the cosmic 
problems of China’s agricultural 
policies are, hke Beumg, the capital, at 
best a renrnte concern Rath^, it is 
the health of his mountain where his 
trees grow and the antagonism of the 
'Village head, Yin Jinxue, and the 
township bo», Zhao Qiwen, to his 
endeavours that preoccupy him 

“I was a farmer,’’ the 38-ysar old 
Yin Yongcheng explained "Like 
everybody else, 1 grew paddy nee, 
some com, cotton, peanuts We were 
organized unto a collective. Nobody 
had their own land at that tune That 
was 1983 ’’ 

“I'd heard about the reform pdicies 
and was encouraged," he continued, 
refernng to the national policy, beam 
in 1978, of disbanding ccjleaive 
agnculture and distnbuting land to 
individual households “These new 
policies gave me courage to do 
something Since I was just a farmer, 
of course I wanted to do something 
with the land " 


An agricultural school m the nearb 
town of Hanzong had started planttnE 
a grove of orange sa^ilings on a barrel 
hdiside above the village in 1982 Yt 
said that it seemed to him that b 
taking care of those trees, expandin 
the orchard with more saphngs an 
putting in some ^ape vines, , 
profitable fruit farm could be buik. 

The problem, of course, was tha 
for a single individual to control a 
much land was almost unheard of. 

“At the beginnmg this was verj 
new,” Ym said “I went to talk to Yu 
Jinxue He’s head ol the viliagi 
committee 1 told him that this area » 
poor land and wasn’t being used Isan 
1 just wanted to try it They deeded tp 
letmetiv" | 

On June 30, 1983, Yin Yongchend 
Signed a contract with-the vi&^ tq 
care for the existing orange trees anq 
expand the orchard further With 
Idans from the local agricultural bankj 
he hired workers, bought saplings andj 
grape vines and, over the next fow 
years, transformed the baldj 
weathered hilltop into a fkxinshm^ 
orchard 
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Last ^ar. for the first time, his trees 
pd vines produced a good crop and 
e began repaying his loans. But last 
ear also hts problems with local 
ils be^ 

“I need to build a pond to irrigate 
! trees,” Yin said "I put forward the 
) to the village and the township for 
loan to go ahead I asked fw 28,000 
ban, or about $7,500 They would 
pt provide the money ” 

I As a result, Yin was prepared to 
l^andon the orchard until a reporter 
om the People's Daily arrived in the 
lage last year 

It IB here that accounts di8er over 
'ho is to blame for stifling Yin's 
ibitions 

I A ccording to the People’s Daily, 
local officials refused to make 
I a the loans to Yin because he 
|iad only a 10-year contract, the 
aximum permissible, and were 
ifraid the money would not be repaid 
the same time, the officials would 
lot consider extoiding the contract 
An unidentified village official was 
quoted as having said' "We’ve not yet 
aken die matter into consideratKMi, 
so it’s still too early to say. Maybe on 
ihe ninth year of the contact we’H 
discuss wh^her Yin win be allowed to 
prolong his contract.” 

When questioned again recently, 
the officials seemed evaswe 
Zhao Qiwen, the township lesxler, 
blamed the backwardness of the 
regoa "We started to carry out the 
system of contracts and individual 
responsibility four years later than 
other places.” he saxL "We had no 
idea udiat difficulties we would meet 
because we (bdn’t know 
Yin Jmxue, the vdlage chief, said 
that he thought the issue would have 
been resolved anyway "Even if the 
People’s Dsih^ hadn’t come the 
problem would be resolved,” Yin saxi, 
“It tocdi time because it needed the 
two sides to discuss it ” 

But an official from the nearby 
dstnct government brter conceded 
that the two load teaders were less 
than candid “They didn’t tell the 
'truth,” saxi Yan Kejian, an official in 
the foretgfi affairs department of 
nearby Hanzhong dty, the agency 
that supervises contacts between 
fore^icrs and Chinese in that region 
of Shaanxi province 
Yin Yongcheng said that some of 
his problems also stemmed from the 
resentment among vfliagers that he 
was better off than they were. Where 
once an old ramshackle mud brick 


house stood on the mountain ndge, 
he has built a five-room red bnck 
home that, though plain, seems less 
bound to the soil than die mud houses 
in the vilage below. 

“My grandf^her was landlord of 
this vifiage,” Yin said. Then, with a 
sigh, he continued, "I heard people 
aying I was another iandbrd, that 
things were going back to tlie way 
they were. I think I’m not the new 
laixilord. People have talked about 
me Some of the people say the land 1 
have now wmudi bigger than anyone 
had before the liberation and I have 
more labourers than my grandfather 
did” 

As the depths of China’s northern 
wmter began to gr^ the village. Yin's 
12 hired workers burned to get 


fertilizer down and insecticide paintad 
on the trunks of the orange trees. 
Next year, Yin said, he hopes to 
double the crop of oranges. But 
whether the orchard am, in the long 
run, survive without the irrigstion 
pond that local officuA do not eeem 
willing to let him build, he said he dkl 
not know. 

For the People’s Paily, the 
newspaper thm speaks for China's 
leadership, Yin’s probIsms arc the 
truest test of whether the country wB 
move ahead 

Yin Yongcheng’s plight, the prmer 
wrote, “has a certain universabty toit. 
The problems he has encountered are 
faced m varying degrees by others 
who contract to run enterpmes.” 



A troMaction at a rurtJ CMnaaafair: How far ft prfwrtv frifftiuhtg 
to be oflouwd? 




The turn of piav at ttw 29lh Nationti 
Bfidga Chanpamhipa augurad a bn#it 
Mura hhwar bafora had a National baan 
ao ttioroiigMii domnatad by up and 
camng young piayart. 

Oavanport iwon tha Ruia Trophy 
-daiaalins Tophna by a aiandar maeginof 18 
Mfb m a » tda al final. On tha wintang 
taam, baaidas Rofai Roy and Sukharaman 
Ghoah, warn Santaah Jaipufia, Prak^ 
Katfkaai. Tapaa MukhaqM and OMik 
Mgumdar—camparaliua nawoomara to 
compatkiM bndga who won tha hfetionda 
for tha find fima. Hoy and Oioah, no 
dodbt, maka tha moat fomadibla panr m 
India, but dupicata bndga la a taam awant 
and auccaaa dapanda on tha antira team 
■playfogwal 

Earfiar, m tha aami-final, Dfevanport 
dafootad tha Rafomy Board tawn by a vary 
narrow mariRn of 3 IMPa In tha aacond 
aaaawn Roy andOhoah raachad acontract 
of 6D m tha foUouang daal, wWh Sukho aa 
dadarar 


Waat 

(Sukho Ghoah— 
Dadarar) 

S A Q XXX 
H void 
D A09 xxx 
C KIO 

South 
S 109 XX 
H KQJx 
D K X X 
C XX 


(HotxRoy- 
Oumnw) 
3 J X 
H A X X X 
D XX 
C' A Q xxx 


H-fiwaalad IXanmy’aAcawonlaapada 
waa dweardad firom hand) Diam^ waa 
ftrwaaad, D—A caahad and a amaO 
dwmond waa played bom hand. North 
dneardad H—10, a heart waa dHcaidad 
from dumnv. and South played H—J (t) 
North praiwolly mqurad. 'Tfo diamond, 
partnarr South cama to lea aanaaa and 
put D—Q on tha tabla, kaapmg H—J aa 
panahycard 

Howavar, under the naw nilaa bamad 
by tha World BndgeFaderatio. a defender 
la nof allowed to aak foi partner if ha haa 
any card in tha auit whim ha doaa not 
fafiow a auk. So tha CDT waa aummond 
>fo gnua tha werct, "The raault atanda” 
(that k one down, udiich gave aawmgof 22 
IMRi to tha IWhMwtaam).andat dw aame 
tana knp o aad a prooadural penalty of 
SMPa agalnat the Railway team** 
Divanport than appaalad to die appad 
commktae, which doodad that tha paiialty 
ahouki be enhanced by 11 IMPa The 
dadawn of tha appeal comnattaa waa not 
baaed on any kn^ You can aaa that rf tha 
wamina was not gwan by the dafondkig 
partner, tha rav^ would have been 
aa ta b fi ahad and. by tha law of revoke, ^ 
would have bam made ((fofandera* 
number of tncka obtalnad after tha revoke 
minua om). So either (D ahould be 
■fio w a rf to be made or, d the revoke w 
ignored, the uardfot ahould be one down, 
cauamg a aweng of 22 MPa to tha Railway 
taam Baakfoa, tha ngN to anpoae tha 
procedural parwity recta aolely with die 


CTD Nevcrthalcae, Davenport ouakfiad 
for the finals by virtue of a technical (auk of 
then opponents The Rafiway taam, 
conaisttng of young players, is kkdy to 
coma mto the hmehght m tha near fijtura 

Topbna, the other finafiata. ahm made it 
to die top by virtue of a groaa clerical 
imataka committed by thair opponents ai 
the last see w on of the efamautoon round 
Had the latter reported die case to the 
CTD vMthin the presenbod tune, they 
would have quakfed for die pre-quarter 
final league m place of Topline An appeal 
was made, but the appeal comnattaa, 
though sympathetic, could not uphold It as 
it waa tima-barrad 

Msamdula, A. K Sui’s team hfted the 
Singhania Trophy with 226 points Four of 
the six-men^r taam ware young 
players—Subhaaia Roy. Amit Bose. 
Jayanta Choudhury and Prodacp 
Bananaa The other two were Sukumar 
Bananae and Sanli Sm. diat grand old 
man of bndga 

Tha Holkar uns Utod by die promnins 
young pab bom Bombay—AnS nKfiw and 
F Lewie 

The Ue Maatar'a paba event waa won 
by Kamal Roy and tea young partner, 
Aeoka Chatteiiee. 

GURUDEV 


I t's aU on tha board,kxid and 
dear, Black moves and wms bom the 
idtegrammed poetbon The plan may not be 
eam however when you are actually 
playing and the dock m txrkmgawBy This 
problm was placed before about a dozen 
beginners with a time hint of four mmutes, 
and none could come with the aokitxm 
Can you find the best senas of moves 
started by Blak within four iidi^ite%^_ 



UMtnbutaMi. (W) Ka2, Rd2. d3 Nafi, 
IV. h2 

(B) KgB. RbS. dS. Ba4, Pg?. h7 
The imswer Black played 1, Bb3 and< 
after 2RxBb3. Black played RxR ch.andit 
would not now be dkfficuit for Black to win 
the game The other playable move is 
1 RaS 
KIBITZER 


.WB . 


1 Who was the mascot 
with this symbol? 

2 What waa the Bnand-KelloggL 
also known aa the Pact of IVisI 
3. Whom did Gandhgi refer to ; 
conscience-keeper? 

4* Vaaooimannan'.Makkalthili „ 
‘Puratchi nadigar', *Pur^ 
thalaivar*—what w common to 
Tamil terms? , 

5 When was the present 
bridge commisnoned? 

6 What urns the occasion whsn,, 
Thatcher said, Today has put' 
Greid back m Britain"? 

7 Which animal is the symbol ol| 
Great Seal of the United States?' 

8 The first Nobel Prize for fateraf 
was awarded m 1901, who was 
first non-European to wm the 
and when? 

9 To which dynasty do the 
kings belong? 

THE ANSWERS: 

Bjnqo3 p atnofi 

ei6l «'»J 06 ex qiw* 

lem spuapgcj sip j«, 
'ftjenjqa, 
,jsp«s{ djeuaui 
laei sqt pu« .(aoijio xoq 
le) suoqoaQao p Suii|, aueatu }sjg 
■jaam an{ u uejpuBipeuiey -c) 

O) uaraB siaanbuqoa ge ajsmifaqxl. 
'im{3e|eddltofoy 4ie/ieA|Ci{3i| 
*nJIOSBUll 

9 sem vsn « 'suo^ 

JO snBas^ atp jo jueuano^ a| 
ueiji (esiSA^ sjoiu sem 'Aame ut *p< 
Jem o) jjoBSJ Of uapqnjojd (feis^ 
e psuieiuoo jj -pcgi ut ssuotet^ 
£9 P«M ‘6261 « ‘»ed siqi 1 
e]eja){ ut ssums 
,| euoije (4 papn|ouo3 dpusosj a| 
JO) oBq aip aem sap * ja6q aqj ‘nfou 
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The bonded male 


W* are ail for women's lib but spare little thought for the oppressed male, if 
liberation means freedom from harrowing social conventions, th«» *«unian 
male has much to be freed from. SHOMA A. CHATTERJI looks at the 
archetypal, sexist roles society has defined for man and says they stunt a 
personality and deform the psyche, thus preventing women’s liberation in 
the ultimate analysis. 


F “liberation* means “freedom 
from oppressive social conven 
jl tions”, then man needs be liberated 
om his role-playing as much as, if not 
lore than, woman He needs to free 
imself from the invisible but very firm 
tackles that society has mercilessly 
amped on him down the ages He 
eeds be liberated socio 
iconomically, emotionally, even 
sychologically 

A man has to bear the responsibility 
f carrying the family line forward, 
'hether he wants to or not He is not 
ee to disown his lineage A woman, 
•n the other hand, czm easily disown 
,er ongins by marryingmto a“better” 
smily, she is more likely to be 
emembered as the wife or mother of 
,o and-so than as someone’s 
laughter or sister There is no such 
jScape for a man who has to bear his 
amily name, or surname, to his death 
ike a birthmark 

If he IS born into a well-known or 
nfluential family, he is automatically 
«sted with the responsibility of 
ireserving and enhancing its 
eputation, tradition and interests, 
iny deviation from the tradition would 
je considered a blot on the 
scutcheon even if that gives him 
>ersonal happiness, professional 
ulfilment or allows his personality to 
lower For example, a family like the 
Tatas or the Birlas would not have one 
of Its sons taking up films, poetry or 
pamting as his occupation in life for 
hen business would suffer and he 
would not find a wife from an equally 
illustrious and wealthy family Such 
hings are }ust not done 
Then come the social roles a man is 
bound to play When he marries —• 
and rarely can he opt for 
bachelorhood — he becomes, almost 
as a matter of course, the “head” of 
his family The Hindu marriage rites 
have mantras defining the husband’s 
ole as protector of his wife and 
children He is entrusted with the total 


responsibility of providing for his 
family Besides keeping them in health 
and comfort throughout his life, he is 
expected to provide for their security 
even after hts death 
Society 15 not prepared to relieve 
him of responsibility even for a 
moment When his educated and 
urban wife begins to earn and share 
the economic burden with him, she is 
glorified for what she should have 
been doing in any case, and he is 
obliged to her, or is at least expected 
to be obliged to her for sharing his 
burden, which is, actually, the/ami/y's 
burden and the family is created by 
both partners in a marriage 
“My husband respects me for nriy 
economic independence,” says a 
working vafe, proudly If she is 
educated, urban, progressive, is it not 
her dutv to be economically 


“‘Never allow your husband to enter 
the kitchen or wield a broom,” said my 
mother long ago when she could not 
isiop me from taking a |ob I obeyed 
her i)ut my husband did not, or rather, 
lould not With my day’s schedule 
packed with work, we both 
discovered that, like it or not, he 
simply had to leain how to fry an egg 
and make the bed and take the 
washing off the clothesline Similaily, 1 
discovered lo my surprise that 1 was 
'earning to file our income tax returns, 
to invest our savings innovatively in 
ditlerent channels to earn the highest 
returns 

In the beginning, my mother sighed 
and ^aid, “You are turning him into an 
vfleminate person ” I kept my silence, 
knowing that she too would realise in 
the end that we were liberating 
ourselves fr<jm our traditional sexist 
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vndcpendent? She should be 
respected by iier husband as a 
person, per se, never n^rKl whetlier 
she IS economically independent or 
not Thus, in a way, by b^g obliged 
to, and respectful of, his working wife, 
the urban man tightens the socio- 
ecunomic shackles round himself 
instead of freeing himself frorA them. 
Man needs to be liberated from this 
“head” role as much as the woman is 
trying to free herself from the “heart” 
role 

roles and were (he happier for it 
Despite the slight grumbles now and 
then, our home life was all the more 
untroubled because no longer did we 
divide the work into water-tight 
compartments which only one of us 
was expected to carry out come ram 
or shine 

MOTIONALLY, a man is tied 
down by b's childi 5 h.notH>ns of 
qualities carrying,sexist labels 
Certain things are considered 
“manly”, others “unmanly” Physical, 
mental, intellectual and even manual 
attributes are given a sexual identity 
The irony of it all is that these labels 
•ire all affixed according to the 
patriarchal notions of a male 
dominated society A woman should 
be soft", “delicate", “graceful” and a 
man ‘strong”, “tough” The art of 
embroidery is associated with 
women, warfare and valour with men 
All this despite the fact that 
psychologists have time and again 
dv n.onstrated that there are 
womanly” traits in every man and 
manly” qualities in every woman 
A man is generally not liberated 
because he is tied down to all these 
connotations that have attached 
themselves to the very concept of 
being a “man” He needs to free 
himself from these feudal 
connotations which are entirely 
artificial A man is not liberated also 
because he is not free to express his 
emotions in a visible manner, 
especially when he is experiencing 
pain or sorrow He is not expected to 
rest his head on someone's shoulders 
or have a goud cry But a wvoman will 
be considered “hard as nails” if she 
does not vent her grief throu^ tears' 
Women arc expected to cry, for it s 
common wisdom they are “more 
sensitive and emotionai” But if 
external expressions of emotion are 
indicators of the degree of sensitivity 
and emotion, then should one 
conclude that dogs are more sensitive 
to grief than orchnary mortals, both 
male and female, becausiB they 


whimper when they are pained or 
sacP 

Men do not cry or shed tears not 
because they dm’t want to, but 
because they are not expect^ to 
Social norms round the world do not 
sanction tears from a man thou^ he 
has as many tear glands as a woman 
Thus, a mother tells her son that he 
should not be crying becauise boys 
should be brave and only little girls 
can cry and so little boys who cry will 
be called ‘srrls' as if the word ‘^rl’ 
used for a boy e an abusing and an 
insulting remark' The little boy,, 
therefore, grows' up with the wrong, 
but deeply-rooted i^a that he should! 
never stv^ tears It is strange that for 
other emotions hke anger, joy, love, 
there h not much sexist delineation 
Rather, in matters of love and sex, 
men are expected to be more 
demonstrative than women' Given a 
free choice to do away with the social 
conditioning, I am sure more and 
more men will welcome the chance to 
have a gcxxl jmd hard cry which a an 
excellent way of clearing the human 
emotiorud system, both physically as 
well as mentally, irrespective of sex' 

Intellectually, too, a man is 
pressurised into thinking that 
subjects like mathematics and 
science are “masculine” and the arts 
“feminine” Tha leads most men to 
opt for science and end up extremely 


uncomfortable when many 
them would have preferred to gc 
for painting or for literatu 
Teachers, say most researchers, 
a powerful force m perpetuati 

traditionid sex stereotypes, 
instance, they permit boys to t^ 
interrupt them more ditni^ 

This encourages the boiw to be 
assertive and ensures that 
teachers spend more time in r 
thenr problems 
John NK:holson m his book, 
and Women How D^erent 
They^ observes “In studies 
classroom behaviour, observers 
noticed that when a boy g^ves 
wrong answer, particularly 
'masculine' subject like nutfhs, 
teacher is likely to keep at 
suggesting he try new appr. 
the problem until eventually he gsi 
right He therefore learns to ex; 
get sums nght, so long as he worl 
them hard enough More gener. 
he will come to regard nutial failure 
a challenge to be overcome by 
again But when a girl gets the 
wrong, the teach^’s response 
rather different She is more lik^i- 
be told not to worry, and less 
be encouraged to try again. 
Implication is that no one n 
expects girls to be able to do 
and the more general lesson a giri 
learn is that failure, especially in 









jiea^ IS beyond her control and not 
jdily her fault " 

{Though this, argument has freett put 
I'fth to highlight disrnmination 
lamst and discouragement of girls it 
i4o show's the pressure put on bo^s 
/lO learn to reject "leminine 
)|!^ects not because they don't like 
»e subjects, but only because they 
)(> “feminine" Ecen at primary 
,liool, when children arc asked to 
:pmment on science and scieniists 
3th sexes agree that science is a 
i^n's subject, and that scientists are 
'ray-haircd, scruffy, absent minded 
jwi invariably male' These are early 
ondkionings at schcxDl, through 
^xtbooks, storybooks and even TV 
icl advertisements Man needs to 
berate himself from these 
atidttionings by simply defying them 
ii/en for the sake of defiance' Sunil 
othari went ahead and took a 
pctoral degree in Indian dance 
tough earlier he had professionally 
ained for something more “manly” 
man rriust be emancipated 
from his sterei'typed thought 
I ILprocesses Conditioned to 
iunk about particular things in a 
articular manner, he feels that if he 


were to think differently it might 
make him that much less of a man 
For instance, my husband, who 
scmclimes offers to iiake lea for both 
of us if he feels Miat I am too tired after 
a hard clay at college, reads quite 
dilferently whv n I cis*' him to make 
tec Two apparently minot fai tors 
emerge out of this One he would 
help me on h>c ow.’n initiative not il I 
osked him or laid Inm to help me tn 
jobs that are traditionally not his 
domain Two. he would make ihe tea 
when he felt 1 was tired not 
necessarily when I myself tell so In 
other words even if I , as a woman, 
enjoy a role reversal foi a change, oe, 
as a man would rarely, if ever, hear of 
It unless It IS of Ins owi volitHin 
Man needs the friedom to think 
with an open mind,-form his ocn 
icle IS revamp and mcderniae old 
idc.is handed down to him The 
ciirteiiily airepted notions are the 
products of all essentially male 
clom'iW ’d society For example, a 
husliaiid K-els he must have the 
‘upper iiand” m most important 
affairs s' Ihe family (not realising that 
tvith hands ai e equally positioned and 
neither is higher or lower than the 


otherj that he uiust be teorequalified 
academic ally I laii his wile to 
c'nsute w’liich many men preceril thc'ir 
wives fiorn pursuing higher studies 
that he must draw a higher salary ih.m 
his wile that he must be older .md 
taller than she At the same time In 
wants her to be physic ally 
presentable, never mind il he himsi»lf 
IS as ugly as Drac ula Agreed that not 
all men tail in this category, but the 
I'Xceptu ns are few and far between 
and they are likeiy to be proud ol 
I leing exceptions instead of i egarding 
their altitude to women as jjertectly 
normal Thus, they fcx» have a 
superiority complex 
Every man must free himself from 
the idea that smoking, drinking and 
womanising increase his masculinity 
or his manliness they cmly show 
that he s insecure about his 
manliness and is seeking phvsu al 
manifestations to reassert it even to 
himself Unless men can libe>ate 
ihc-mselves from sue h ideas, woman’s 
liberation can never be o.iioiete 
l>ec dusc a woman needs a liberated 
man as father, husband, brother, son, 
Iriend lover it she wants to lx* a 
lilvMted.woman herself 
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C C •nr"' ^'ank you, you sweet httle 
I chid* sskI the sck swaBow 
X “I feel delightfully warm 
now, soon I shall recover my strength 
and be able to fly again, out in the 
warm sunshine " 

“Oh no,** she replied, “it is too cold 
outside. It snows and freezes' You 
must stay in your warm bed I will take 
care of you ** 

She brought the swallow water in a 
flower-petal, and it drank, and then 
told her how it had tom one of its 


However, it remained underground 
all through the winter, and 
Thumbelina was kind to it, and loved it 
dearly, but she never said a word 
ab(MJt It either to the mole or the field 
mouse, for she knew they could not 
endure the poor swallow 
As soon as spnng came, and the 
sun*s warmth had penetrated the 
earth, the swallow said farewell to 
Thumbelina, and she opened the 
covenng of earth which the mole had 
thrown up to cover the hole 


■VTV • tl 


indeed She was not allowed to go 
into the warm sunshine; the w 
that had been sown in the field 
the fieid-mouac*s house grew up 
bgh that it seemed a perfect forest l| 
the poor little gprl who was only 
inch high 

“This summer you must work 
getting your wedding clothes ready, 
said the field-mouse for that,, 
neighbour, the Hind, dull mole m th^ 
black-velvet suit had now proposed b 
Thumbelina 


wings on a thorn bush, and therefore 
could not fly fast enough to keep up 
with the other swallows, when they 
were migrating to the warm countnes 

It had at last fi^len to the earth, and 
more than that it could not remember. 
It did not know how it had got 
underground. _ 


The sun shone down upon them so 
deliciously, and the swallow asked 
whether ^e would not go with it, she 
could sit upon Its back, and then they 
would fly together far out into the 
green wi^ 3ut Thumbelina knew it 
would gneve the old field-mouse, if 
she were to leave her 
Thumbefana was now very sad 


"You shall have worsted and linei^ 
in plenty; you shall be well provideo! 
with all sprts of clothes uid ^rruture 
before you become the mole*s uafe.'j 
So Thumbelina had to work hard at 
the distaff, and the field-nKXJse hired 
four spiders to spin and weave nig^ti 
and day _ 
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Mr. TALL » fcmd of giving advice gratis. Unscramble the above 
anagrams to fvid out what Iw has to say through the last column. 
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Eliminate the Ts from the world TATTER one by one till the word is 
free of T Make sure you make a real word in each step. Scramble if 
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Old blood 


D ark brown stains preserved on 
a lOOtOGOveor-old stone cuttvtg 
tool hwe been identified as the 
remains of human blood, the oldest 
human blood ever analyzed 
Scientists believe the discovery, 
though tainted by controversy, points 
to a new means of exploring early 
human hfe 

The blood could be that of a 
Neanderthal human, although 
archeologists say they cannot be sure 
Nor do they know how the blood got 
there Is this exhibit a remant of a 
prebstonc murder case*^ evidence of 
cannibalism or ntual sacrifice^ or, as is 
thought to be more hkely, did a 
toolmaker or hunter cut himself on 
the sharp edge^ 

For scientists there are two stones 
in one here The finding itself and the 
history of dispute and suspicion that 
have dogged the research for several 
years 

The tools were discovered 35 years 
ago in Iraq, and the blood stains were 
noticed three years ago and declared 
human then by a Canadian scientist 
His methods and conclusions were 
attacked as,faulty and his career is 
now in )eapardy But new and widely 
accepted research techniques han/e 
reaffirmed the conclusion that the 
blood IS human. So the story of the 
prebstonc blood has moved into a 
new chapter even as the early work 
languishes in disrepute 
The new analysis determining the 
presence of human blood was 
conducted by Jerold M Lowenstein, 
a chnicai professor of medicine at the 
University of California at San 
Francisco, who is a specialist in 
apfdying biochemical techniques to 
evdutionary problems He used a 
technique known as radioimmunoas' 
say, which is considered espeaally 
reliable for identifymg proteins in 
fossils and other organic tissue. 

The blood stain on the stone tool, 
Lowenstein said, turned out to be 
definitdy human. 

Success m extending the analysis of 
prebstonc blood back so long ago 
suggests a promising new means of 
studying the genetic relalendness of 
early species and tracing the course erf 


human evolution The place of extinct 
speaes on the family trees of hving 
organisms had previously been 
determined solely on the basts of 
anatomy, as revealed m the fossils of 
bone, shell or teeth 
‘‘Tbs has tremendous possibity as 
a direct way of studying extiiKt 
creatures on a molecular level,” 
Lowenstem said “Wev'e never been 
able to do that with extinct species ” 

A compansion of proteins and gene 
molecules in hving species has, for 
example, revealed the close 
relationship among humans, apes, 
gorillas and chimpanzees 

N ow that t has been demonerated 
that blood can survive at least 
100,000 years. Lowenstein 
said, scientists should be able to make 
similar comparisons involving extinct 
species One of the disputed issues in 
human evolution is Whether 
Neanderth^s were in fact homo 
sapiens, part of the lineage of modern 
humans, or the final remnants of the 
precursor homo erectus species 
Lowenstein said the tests he 
conducted were not capable of 
determining any fine genetic 
differences between the tod makers 
and modern humans If other proteins 
that evdve more rapidly were to be 
examined in new tests, he said, 
scientists might be able to disbnguish 
between subspeices of humans If 
u^ute blood cells can be found 
preserved in the samples, scientists 
might be able to extract mitochrodical 
, genetic that mutates rapidly 
and thus is useful m studying 
evdutionary histones of species 
Finding the prehistoric human 
blood seemed to vindicate Thomas H 
Loy, the Canadian scientist who 
ori^naliy examined the stains and 
pronouced them to be human 
However, Loy's career is under a 
doud, in part because, according to 
scientists who had worked with him, 
bs research methods and results 
were suspect. Last May, he was 
dismissed from the staff of the Royal 
Bntish Columbia Museum m Victona 
His dismissal is being appealed 
Doubts about Loy's research point 


up a thorny problem in 
dissemination of scientific 
when and how to alert other i 
of senous questions concernmg ] 
validity of previously repor 
research results 
Meanwhile, an article in 
Novembw 5 issue of the 
loumal future reported that 
technique develop^ by Loy have | 
to the discovery of Neanderthal bk 
on a stone tool from Iraq Theanb 
by Paul G Bahn, who is a Br 
freelance wnter on archeology, i 
no reference to any doubts ab 
Loy’s work 

S ientsts were impressed and 
ited by the first report 
Loy’s blood analysis Inar 
published in the June 17, 1983, t 
of the )ournd Science Loy said he 
identified the bkxid residues 
animals surviving on smcient stori 
knives found in Canada His methq 
was to crystallize the hemoglobin 
the blood and compare it with crystal 
prepared by the same technique froi| 
modern contred biood smears 
known speicies 

After tbs report, according 
Lowenstein, Loy twrice brou^ 
samples of the Canadian stor^ 
weapons to Lowenstem for H 
independent examination Th4 
California scientafs testmg techi^ 
produced similar, confirming result: 

But the Nature artKJe reported thal 
Loy had abandoned bu origma 
#hemoglobm oystallization method 
replaang it with a system fba 
separating and identifyin 
immuno^bn, the second mosi 
common protan bn blood serum 
Later, archeolognts at the Onentai, 
|Institute of the University of Cbcagd 
udio had read of Loy’s work mvnea 
bm to inspect some stone toob mi 
their collections Robert J 
Braidwood, an emeritus Professor atj 
the University, recalled that Loy 
‘borrowed several specimens, for 
analysis Andree Wo^ a research’ 
assistant on the institute’s prehntorK 
project, has recovered blood from 
such tools, which were excavated in 
the 19S0s by archeolo 9 sts working 



Braidwood at a site m Iraq 
n as Barda Balka Geological 
indicated that the tools were 
100,000 SPears old 
the 25 toi^ he analyzed, 
ding to the Nature article, Loy 
ted obtaining positive reactbns 
the presence of human 
inogiobin on 18 tools 
June 1985, Lowenstein recalled, 
asked him to analyze two of the 
a Balka specimens Lxiwenstetns 
immunossary technique had 
•me widely accepted among 
itists It had been applied to 
ing and identifying protents tra 
itian mummies and the fossilo 
iS of 20,000-year-old cro-n>agnon 
ans as well as human ancestors at 
1 9 miHion years old 


For the stone tool tests, 
Lowenstein said^ he took antibodies 
to human albumin, the major protan 
in blood serum, that had been 
produced in rabbits stimulated by 
periodic injections These antibodies 
will react most strongly with human 
albumin, will react weakly with other 
albumin of primates such as 
chimpanzees and gorillas and will 
react more weakly, or not at all, with 
that of other mammais A strong 
reaction thus is evkknce that the 
substance being tested n human 
Lowenstein said he got no reaction 
at all in tests on the blood from one 
tool, but a strong positive reaction 
from the other "I did the test several 
times to make sure the reactions were 
real,” he said 


"t became suspicious very, very 
earHp,” Lowcnstem said. recsB^ Im 
working relationship with Loy He 
would never tell us hw results. Hci 
wanted to know our results before he I 
would tell us hw 

Despite the controversy, 
Lowenstem emphasized that ^ 
blood on the stone tool was indeed 
human and that more detaBedstudws 
of more wtifacts wtt open up 
tremendous poesibAties for getting 
prehistoric genetic information 
wev'ealways dremned of getting. 

There are miHiona of stone took m 
the world’s museums, and 
archeolo^sts would kke to examine 
more of them fix' evidence of 
prehistonc blood 

JOHN NOBLE WILFORD 


Transplant revolution 


"transplant surgery in re¬ 
cent years has started a re¬ 
volution that eventually could 
< with the greatest in medical 
nee. 

urgeons in the 21st century wdl 
nd most of thenr tone replacing 
ts rather than removing them, as 
y have for the last century, said Dr 
th Reeiptsma, chief surgeon at 
lumbia-Presyterian Medical 
ntre and a transplant pioneer, as he 
ected on a milestone that took 
ce 20 years ago 

I was on December 3. 1967. that 
Christian Barnard peHormed the 
t human transplant in Capetown, 
jth Africa, on Louw WasMtansky, 
5-year-oid grocer 
Fhc technique he used had been 
>;eloped n animal studies by Dr 
irmanE ShumwayandDr Richard 
Lower at Stanford, and it remains 
3 basic approach to^y Shumway’s 
snford team has now performed 
3 heart transplants sitkc 1968, 
yre than any otner c^tre 
The iKwt-revoiutionary world wiS 
It be without problems, though, 
dudtng the need for wrenching 
hical decision about who gets the 
rated number of available organs 
-lere also are concerns that the 
ccess rate may have reached a 
•dmg. Heart transplant surgery, 
iwever, stiU holds out hope fm 
lousands of formerly doomed 
2 ople 

Organ transplants started bng 
efore doctors fuDy understood the 
orkinge of the immunobgc defense 


system. Because the body so often 
tries to reject implanted organs, the 
transplants forced immunobgists to 
learn more about how the body 
attacks forei^i tissues and how it can 
be coaxed not to 
Already successful in varymg 
degrees with tr^planting kidneys, 
Evers and lungs, surgeons are pushing 
into new frontiers, such as working 
with animals on transplants of wiet 
cells from the pancreas to treat 
diabetes And in humans, doctors are 
expenmentmg with implants of 
patients own adrenal ceBs mto the 
bram to fi^t Parkinson’s disease. 

But for many people, the symbol of 
die surgural reimlution remains the 
translantmg of human hearts Only 
recently such transplants were 
considered danng procedures, but 
now they arc abnMt routine 
Rogar Evans of the Battellc Institute 
In Seiatle estimated that about 4,000 
Americans hue with someone ebe’s 
heart. That number wiB rwe as 
surgeons at 95 American medkal 
centres perform an estimated 1,600to 
1,800 heart transplants this year 
By contrast, only five patients 
received permanent artificial hearts— 
ail of whom have died Perhaps 85 
patients have had artificial hearts 
implanted as temporary bridges whde 
awaiting human hearts 
Washkansky, the first transplant 
recipient, survived 18 days Now, 
from 77 per cent to 87 per cent of 
transplant patients survive at least 
one yew, said Dr. Mkhad Kaye at the 
Un^rsi^ of Minnesota, and from 73 


per cent to 85 percent Eve five years 
The longest-living sutvivour, 
Willem Van Buuren, who received hw 
new heart at the age of 40 at Stanford, 
has had a nearly uneventful course for 
almo^ 18 years Fte record was 
surpassed only by Emmanud Vitnd 
of MardeiUes, France, who died last 
may at the age of 67, whcii was’18Vi 
years after hw transplant 

LAWRENCE K. ALTMAN 

Colour 

conscious 

S cientists have postulated that 
many male uiimais evoked 
to be brightly cc8oured 
to attract famdes. ^t bright ooioun 
can be a dwtkict dkadwuitagc for an 
animal trying to dude a prefer A 
study of the sexud dioicas of gupiHM 

has found that, In an snvkonment 
where many hostSefkh were kirkbig, 
femdea evdved toprcfaribrab mdaa 
Fdix Bradon and Gregoiy Stoner 
of ^ Unkeisily of Mk souri have 
reported in Neha% a Mlkh adance 
joumd, on thatr atudka of two 
popidstiona of pippiaa thd fiva kaa 
than 5 kfloraatara from aach other in 
Trinklad. One group of SkPpka la 
rahtively undkturted, Mt ona 
^wckt of fwh praya on tt. Tha oSwr 
group la purauadty aavaraiapaciaaof 
pradatory Idi 

Tha raaaarchars ramovad guppka 
from tha two popuktiona and n iaad 



thtm in the labdratory so that the fsh 
from the areas would grow up in 
UantiBl anvbonmentB. flsn they 
tested the fish to determine whether 
the females preferred brightly 
ooloured or drab males 
The females from the area with just 
one mafor predator prefsnad the 
most o^rhil males. Those from the 
predator-ridden area had just the 
opposite preference. 

The scimtists concluded that there 
is a genetically based femide 
p ref s re nc e for m<fc cofouratnn ti 
tfwse guppies end that die extent to 
which females prefer brightly 
cobured males ifopends on how 
d a ngerous their snvirontnent» 

Operation 

anopheles 

A new finding offers hope of 
conquering drug resistant 
strains of malaria that are 
causing widespread disease in 
large areas of Afnca, Asia and 
Latm Amenca 

Researchers discovered in the 
laboratory that when malaria 
pwasites resistant to the powerful 
drug chloroquine were also 
treated with certain heart or 
cancer drugs they were destroy 
ed 

The combination has not yet 
been tried on patients, and the 
investigators stress that they may 
have to moefify the heart or cancer 
drugs to mnimtze side effects But 
they believe it will be feasible 
using this approach to develop 
new malaria treatjments, an 
adimnce that would save many 
lives 

Melteia continues to devastate 
the tropical world, afflicting 200 
mtton to 300 million people a 
year, and kUing about 2 million 
Uniti recently, the drug chloro 
.quinc offered effective, relatively 
eafe treatment of most ^runs ol 
the dieeasc. 

In the past decade, however, 
malaria pteacietee rcuetant to the 
fffecte of chloroqume have evolved m 
many regions where the drug was 
hcdviy used. The leeislant strums 
have spread raixdly in Africa, 
Southeast Asia and South Amenca, 
compticating treatment problems 
Other anti-malarwl tirugs are available 
but arc less aric, andthe chloroquine 


resistant strains are becoming 
re«stant to them, too 
The chloroquine-resistant nruriana 
IS also the only strain that frequently 
kifls Its victims It can lead to 
overwhelming ii^ections, because d 
infects blood ceDs at any stage in their 
life cycle Other strains, which mfect 
ceils only at certam stages of 
development, produce much more 
limited infections 

Seeking to understand why some 
strains of malaria were impervious to 
‘the chloroquine, scientists had 
previously dis-covered that the 
resntant malana organisms do not 
accumulate the drug. These resistant 
organisms quickly release the drug 
after it enters their cells 
Researchers also found that three 
drugs of the type known as calcium 
channel bkxlws prevent this release, 
•as do two anti-cancer drugs One of 
the calcium channel blockers is a 
widely used drug which changes the 
,ability of the heart to contract 
Researchers believe that the effects 
of these drugs on the heart or cancer 
cells m^ be unrelated to their effects 
in biockmg chloroquine resistance 
Thus, they hope to modify these 
drugs so that they have fewer side 
•effects, yet still are effective in 
preventing the malaria parasites from 
releasing chloroquine 

Buzzing fury 

T he worst defence against 
a menacing yellowjacket 
wasp nuy be the squashing 
body tfow It coukj mate nearby 
yeOowjackets mto frenzied attack 
Tfis IS the cautionary advice of 
scientists who have discovered that 
the venom of Southern Yelowjacket 
Wasps contains achemioy, called the 
alarm phe romone, that signals nesting 
wasps nearby that defeiKe is needed. 

"If you smash a wasp,” says Dr 
Peter J. Larxiolt, an entomologist with 
the United States Department 
Agncuhure, “ts venom sac breaks 
and die alarm pheromone goes mto 
the air. This can provoke guard wasps 
to come out and sting whoever or 
whatever gets m their way ” 

Landdt and Robert R Heath, a 
chemist, foutxi and synthesized the 
alarm pheromone, the first wasp 
pheromone to be isolated that b 
known to provoke attack 
The pheromone is also released 
when a yellowjacket stmgs someone, 
v^ich acts as a signal to feflow wasps 


to be on guard "It’s sort of Iltc 
officer on patrol calhr^ for back-up, 
Landoll says 

Southern yellowjackcts ar 
common m the US m the mid-Adantk, 
midwestem and southern states. 
Snraiar pheromones of honey 
have alto been synthesized 
scientists 

In tetes at their laboratory 
scientists used the new aynt: 
wasp pheromone to infuriate wseps 
nests as far away as 15 feet. Thre^ 
four, five hundred attacking 
came out of the nest and startaii 
stinging, adangerous situation even fo 
a bee suit*, Landolt said 

Yellowjacket wasps can be 
dangerous because even a few stings 
can be fatal to an aitergx: person 

Cosmic 
cieanup . 

A stronomers have founa evi¬ 
dence of cleared regione in! 
the dust doudi surroundng 
three nearby stars, loMfing further 
support to <he growing b^ thei 
pianet-sized objects are orbiting stars 
other than the sun 
The three stars, Fomalhaut. Vega 
and Beta Plctons, were examined by 
Dana Backman, an astronomer at Kitt 
Peak National Observatory m the 
USA, and Frederick Gifl^. and 
astronomer former^ with Kitt Peak 
and now at NASA .The stars were 
studied throu^ a combination of 
grcHind-based mfyared detectors and, 
earber observahons by the mfrared 
astronomical satellite 

In the case of each star, calculationsi 
pomted to the existence of a depleted! 
re^on m the mxist of each dust cloud. 
In these regions the demnty of the dust 

was far lower than in the surrounding 
dust cloud. 

Backman said one way such 
cleared regons coidd be accounted 
ter »if large eAqects, perhaps the size 
of earth, ortxtmg the start are. 
ewteeping away m«iy of the particies 
along their orbits 

The observation could change 
thmking about the dust douds, 
have b^ thought to be the material 
■out of which pUmetary systems were 
fomung. 

Now, Backman taxi, it appears that' 
the ckxids m^ instead be the 
aftermath of jdartet formation. 



AWGUAGE, PLEASE, 


Sundry 

errors 


1 The Metro Rail authorities have 
Ving to persuade the State 
ovemment for bng time to create 
. 2 ‘The cofhn of Right Reverend 
’ephen Fernando who was 
iinterned at the Convent Chapel, 
iillong ' (A picture caption) 

3 ‘It was unthinkable how Mr 
ould assemble with the Chief 
iinister of Assam 

4 ‘Foundation to a great future’ 
advertisement headline) 

, 5 ‘On Friday, in deference on Mr 
jstice Sen Gupta’s order ’ 

6 ‘I shall limit myself among these 
roups ’ (TV programme) 

7 Those who have a tendency for 
laucoma ’ (TV programme) 

8 'No evidence exists for his death 
I India ’ 

In the first case we should say 
lave been trying’ for ‘have trying’ and 
a long time’ for ‘long time ’ We say, ‘a 
.hort time’, 'a certain time’ 

' In the second case ‘reinte»’ncd’ is 
ncorrect for ‘rcinterred’ 

‘To intern’ means ‘to confine, 
specially an enemy, alien oi prisoner 
of war within prescribed limits’ 'To 
liter’ means to bury' 

In the third case, to assemble’ 
neans ‘to gather together’, ‘to 
ollect’ 

The students assembled o»- were 
assembled in the college hall The 
nechanic is busy assembling the 
parts of your watch In the third case 
we should say ‘combine’ or ‘unite’ for 
assemble’ The appropriate 
oreposition after ‘foundation’ in the 
fourth case is ‘of and not ‘to’ 

The correct phrase is ‘in deference 
to’ meaning, ‘out of respect for’ 

In the sixth case, the correct 
preposition after ‘limit’ is ‘to’ or 
‘within’ 

In the seventh case, (he 
appropriate preposition after 
‘tendency’ is ‘to’ or ‘towards’ instead 
of ‘for’ We say, "It tends (moves, is 
directed) in our direction, 
downwards, this way, to this 
conclusion ’’ Sliepherds tend (watch 
over) their fkx k A nurse tends her 
patients with tender care 


Indiana By A H bhui il 


SriGRAPBU ISUICA (r<k ZTUI 
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The Emperor’s 
Sacrifice 

King', lire noiontniv Iw killing — for self .ii>grjiKliicmenl and even (or 
amusement Hut the Rashtr.ikuiJ Emperor Amogh.iv.irsh<i-l (KU-XTK A 0 ) lus 
w! a unique example lie vairificed a part of his txxJx for the wlfarc ofhn sub 
jatv 

Hn people were in trouble A coniinuoui %i.itc of helligerena mith the 
neighbouring powers and an mlcrnal rebellxm had badK fractured the xocial life m 
the empire And to oxtipound the mnenev of the people an epidemic broke out 
taking a heavi toll of human life His subject! iraxed for peace and wlace whicb he 
could tKX bnng them 

Li^e most mortah m disirew Amochavanha turned to gexf. rather a god- 
dew Ht went to the temple of Mahalaxmi and praved to the gixhieis to bring 
vobce to hn suffering xubieclx As an offenng to the gudtk'w be cut off one of the 
fingers of his left hand and pkxed it at the altar Proh.ihlv the Mahalaxmi temple of 
Kolhapur in extern India ix where thix unique vM-nficc look place 

The Sanjan Copper Plates of the 9tb Ceniurx refer to this strange inadent 
in passing The copper plates licaring Pali inscnptions were discovered at a place 
called Sanjan near Thane in WcMern India 


-A correction- ..— . . . .. 

A$tari o/‘Lanauasi9,PI*aa*’ftubHBhad on 3 1 88r«a(i; JiiMRy/BniMrfEni^hli 
‘moy’ls wMd to express a wUh: “Abou Bon Adhom (mav Ms Mlw fcuTsnssfJ 
(Lotght Hunt) Hmrm tho moaning is "Aloy he lius longf” 

TYiis ohtM road “A part .ui uMi, at m "Abou,.Mmt), arm "Mapho Hvohiigr 
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THIS WILL BE A GO A HAPPY Wt£K AHEAD, NOW IS THE TIME TO THERE ARE ONE 
ahead vueek So be more but you wiS be under some breakaway from Bomelhmg old problema to be roned < 
enthuauetic about any immw preaaure from one or two and get on with the new Get there may be a lot o 
protects If you are involved in courcea, so you might eaaay get around and keep up-to-date on discussiora going on 
hterary or creative work, now is tired You wiH have to decide Msits and meetingi There is a close watch on money i 
the time to get going with your between doing your duty and lot of emphasis on friendshsjs Do not worry, beca 

plans The stats cast a kind having fun Ask yoursdf which Yours s a deep and sometimes future trends look bright^ 

iiilluence on your affairs On I* Somg to make you happier m devious nature, and people should encourage you 
Thursday personal wishes the long run The week never quite know what to more bold si planning 
cmid be fulfilled and there wiB spotliglSs partnership matters expect Well, surprise them all are ..hanges shown and ' 

be gpreater harmony in home or ****1 loint ventures If you are in Look for change and travpi A figures prominently 
romanhi matters There b a the mood br romance, your plan or idea which may have plans too By the weeke 
possibility of a tourney Mind >ockiI life will throw chances been delayed by recent events feel very much on top 
the health of a dear one at home yt>vr way Special plans are will get moving under this a hectic week foreseen ' 
and pick up neglected promised at the weekend week's starry trends Domestic be faced with a pre 

correspondence Important Home affairs keep you on the life can show a lot of movements romantic matters 

dotes 10, 14,15 move, as important arrange and you unti find tetters of tant dates 13,14, 15 

.ments have to be made interest reaching you Impor- 
important d^cs 10, 11, 12 tant dates 14, 15. 16 



TAURUS 

Apr21-May21 



LEO 

Jul24-Aug21 


SCORPIO AQUARIUS 

Oct 24 -Nov 21 fSBi fa” 21-F«b If 




CHANGE YOUR FASY 
going habits this week ana 
have a proper plan so that the 
confusing details fall into place 
A letter mav bnngnews and you 
may be the centre of a surprise 
scheme Vou will be held 
lesponsible for unexpected 
developments in domestic 
matters or relatives’ affairs 
Your finances should improve 
and the weekend is a good time 
for lomance You can avoid 
ugly s<. enes by being dipbinalic 
on r uesday Journeys and 
happy holidays foreseen 
Important dates 10, 11,16 



IT IS NOT YOUR NATURE 


YOU TEND lO BE TOO 
sentimental and sensitive It 
would help if you played a more 
positive role at work, domestic 
matters and romance The 
trends of the week heralds an 
easier time after Thursday You 
have been going through an 
maettling phase, but circum 
stances will soon be very much 
better on the domestic and 
financial fronts Marshal all your 
ideas very systematically from 
now on Spend time on 
correspondence Socially, a 
happy time Important dates 
11. 12. 14 


VIRGO 

Aug 22 —Sep 21 




CONCENTRATE YOUR AC 


STAR TRENDS ARE REVITA"' ^ THE “STARRY EFF 
lising, so Ills a good week to do has not already togged you 
something new Your stars /n^ing some sort of chai 
suggest good things are in the vvould not b* long befon 
air Efforts you now make will does Your life wiB 
prove worthwhile With Venus more manageable Yd' 
m Mercury and the Sun now lennperament demands van^ 
moving into your sign, there b and there will be more tl4 
much to deli^ you tha week enough to keep you interest 
There arc new opportureties on The Monday and Wednesdl 
the social scene, and people are good dates for maki 
generally will be more reliable It requests and asking favoutl 
IS also the time to be Loving Venue, your rulM 
conscientious about your work planet, will be aiding Vour l«r 
TravelsgiveyoutoyandthereB Career and bum, .ess effort 

good news (or your home folks vvill now meet with succesi 
Auspicious ceremonies arc in Domestic happiness assurM 
the naluTO Important dates important dales 12. 14,16 
1 Is 14t 15 



the ACCENT IS ON PB 


MUCH OF THIS WEEK’S EX pic living m distant places, 


to be cautious, but this week 
you should put on the brakes 
and concentrate Tension in the 
family may call for tact 
Correspondence b of special 
interest Towards Thursday, life 
could be pleasantly balanced, 
but do not allow restlessness to 
get the better of you With lucky 
stars working (or you, a 
pleasant change will soon be 
coming up There are signs of a 
favourable development in your 
career m (act, any tuvi scheme 
will succeed Exciting love life 
foreseen I'asi efforts could pay 
off foi those who are single 
important dalce 11, 12 16 


tMties outside the home if you 
can. for the domestic scene is a 
little frustrating You might find 
you have heavy lamily 
responsibilities Mid week 
onwards appears to be the best 
time for disrussing romantic 
plans Upward trends come in 
your social life between the 14th 
and 16th, these are ideal dates 
for meetings and travel It is also 
lime to make up yt^r mmd 
about outstanding matters 
connected with business and 
career Some new friends will 
take you In' surprse Impor¬ 
tant dates 14. 15. 16 


citement focuses on you 
Friends are particularly 
affectionate and travel could 
bring surprises, too You seem 
to be well favoured, if 
holidaying You should be 
noticing more harmonious 
influences concerning domestic 
life There are changes and 
meetings m store, espeaally on 
Tuesday A handsome job offer 
or a financial boost awaits you 
Buying and selling holds a 
bargain hunch Important 
datsB 12, 14. 16 


well as on close friends 
signs show that there wi 
new and advanteigeous c--,. 
lopments in personal relation 
ships Exploit yo.ir talents lot 
full, even il you lead a i.fomes' .. 
life Anything artistic should be 
your hobby and vou could make 
It pay If you are unattached, 
you will be elated by a new 
friendship The stars say there 
IS going to be soim'thing that 
adds to your social life and 
romance The post could bring 
you happv news and there b a 
proposal winch is worth 
considering important dates* 
13, 15. 16 




















Deal yourself 
a winning hand! 



With the Amrita Bazar Group of Publications 


Four publications, 
each with so many 
editions. And attractive 
combined rates. 

Top class printiiig. 

High quality 
readership. 

All this and more 
from the Amrita Bazar 


Gioup’s Four Aces : 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 
(Calcutta/Jamshedpur). 

Jugantar (Calcutta). 

Amrit Prabhat 
(Lucknow/Allahabad), 

Northern India Patrika 
(Lucknow/Allahabad) 

— Northern Patrika in 
Kanpur 

Four winning tricks 
of the trade! 


Amrita Bazar Group 

Amrita Bazar Patrika • Jugantar • Amrit Pn^hat • Nortneni India Pnsrata 
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CAPITAL VHMj 

the battle goes on 


S ubash Ghising is almosi 
a Delhiite now, having 
liv«d in the c^irital for about a 
couple of mon^ continuously, with a 
short holidaV in Dehradun. After a 
kmg, long wait. Union Home MMster 
Buta Sin^ at iiwt agreed to meet him 
only to express inability to help 
him as long as violence in Darjeeling 
district did not end 
Committed to the stand of.Jyoti 
Basu that there can be no talks under 
he threat of violence, Buta Sin^i 
sought Ghising's help iir restonog 
normalcy in the hill district. Buta- 
hising IS reluctant to visit Daneeling, 
and there is widespread suspicion in 
the capital’s political circles that his 
wnt does not run among the people, 
whose chief he is supposed to be 
Apparently, Chief Minister Jyoti 
Basu has the upper hand in the ding 
dong battle between him on the one 
hand and Buta Singh, Ghisiipg and 
some of the Centre’s emissaries on 
the other in fact, one could go a step 
further and say that Basu has won 
Round 11, having floored and 
demoralized his adversaries, who will 
certainly make a fresh attempt to 
regroup their forces 
The countdown for Round 111 has, 
indeed, started already, with Ghising 
making a prompt statement, in 
response to Buta Singh’s appeal, that 
there should be an immediate end to 
“ail vfolence and counter-violence’’ in 
Darieeling hill areas to create an 
atmosphere conducive to peaceful 
negotiations But in the capital’s 
grapevine, the statement has been 
noted for its fling at the West Bengal 
Government, which has been 
accused of “violence’’, while the 
GNLF’s action has been interpreted 
as “counter-violence”, or fighting in 
self deferKe 

in all probability, the GNLF liawks 
will decide to bring about a.semblance 
of peace in the hill areas to give 
Ghising a long rope to hang himself 
The prognosis is that with a return to 
peace Bmu’s adversanes would have 
another opportunity to urge the Chief 
Minister to take a lenient view of the 
two-pronged demand of the GNLF to 
expand the area of the hill district and 
to call the proposed set up — which 
will be part of West Bengal under the 
constitutional provisnns — Gorkha 
land. The demand will be rejected by 
Basu again, resulting, perhaps, in the 


"poiltiaU haraktn” of Ghising 

The Centre will then keep on 
accusing the State of turning the 
GNLF “moderates" into hardbners 
The Left Front Government will 
retaliate, in all probability, by recalling 
the “sordid’’ details of Round 1. 
accusing the Centre of having created, 
a Frankenstein’s monster in Ghising 
in the same way as it had turned 
Bhtndranwaie mto a political force 

As far as Ghising is concerned, 
observers,in Delhi have noted his 
pathological dislike for Jyoti Basu So 
far he has always avoided meeting the 
Chief Minister either alone or along 
with Buta Singh Sources in North 
Block say. Ghising is very fond of 
meeting Buta Singh, with whom he 
always speaks in Hindi 

The GNLF chief, incidentally, was 
acutely allergx: in the past to the 
Gorkhas being called “tnbals" Yet he 
has opted for the proposed Hill 
Council to be set up under the 
Constitution’s Sixth Schedule, which 
IS essentially meant fo r tnbals 


Apparently, he does not mini 
sacrificing his pnnciples for politio 
games 

It IS no secret in the capital that tl 
Centre as well as Ghising is annoyi 
with Basu because he took the wint 
out of their sails by announcing tl 
tnpartite agreement on the Hi! 
Council issue in Calcutta Buta Sin; 
had reportedly requested Basu tc li 
Ghising announce the accord first ti 
his followers in Darjeeling, obvioui 
to draw political mileage out of It Basi 
could not be faulted for hisreiuctana 
to bail out his political adversanes ii 
Darjeeling or in Delhi 

Ghising has never cared to find out! 
that in West Bengal, which has been^ 
his home for many years, there are 
several districts which are much more 
undeveloped than Darjeeling He is 
fully entitled to conader Jyoti Basu a 
bete noire, bu» why should he nurse 
an animus against West Bengal as a 
whole'’ If every undeveloped district 
seeks autonomy, what remains of 
West Bengal «ind the Constitution of 
India’ 


What Alice saw 


W nen Alice was in Wonder 
land, she did not know what 
wild life was like So she 
came to India, which was heading 
towards the 21st century fMter than 
other countries Lions, tigers, rhinos, 
elephants, human beings arid many 
other species were aboard the Noah’s 
Ark called India’ The first State Alice 
reached was Rajasthan, where She 
found her way to the Sanska tiger 
sanctuary As she moved around, she 
saw a lone tigress She asked her 
about her mate The tigress moaned, 
wiping her tears “The whole Cabinet 
came here from Delhi, and so tight 
was the security ‘bemdobast’ that my 
mate was alarmed and suddenly 
bolted Once out of the forest, he was 
instantly killed by the people ’’ 

"Do men'really want to save the 
tigers’" the tigress asked 
A sad Alice thought she would leave 
India and never come back, because 
nobody cared for the wild life in the 
country But before leaving she 
decided to visit Lakshadweep As she 
came near a lagoon on one of the 
islands, she found the place full of 
commandos, who, she thought, 
looked like Black Cats Wondenng 


what the fuss was all about she found, 
to her pleasant surpnse. ‘ that the 
centre of attraction was no VIP but a 
baby whale in the bgoon like the 





rubber ones displayed sometimes in 
palaces Suddenly there was a great 
hue and cry and then a large crowd in 
swimming suits and bikinis jumped 
into the lagoon and started pushing 
the whale towards the sea How far 
the crowd went, Alice did not know, 
but she had a whale of a time before' 
she left India, with a wish to come 
back soon 

KINGSIDER 



Poetry in stone 



r h«f use of stone in Indian archi To the intensely religious hhndu some basic elements in a temple hke 
ter turcand sculpture IS believed mind, the temple is the abode of God the sanctum sanctorum or 
to have spread from the latter Building a temple or Devalaya is an gorbhognha, a dark square cell where 
ill of the first millennium BC act of pious conviction or votive the presiding deity is enshrined The 
rcusfomed *0 working in offering which Onngs fame to the proefakshmapatha is the encircling 
imparativeiv softei matenal like donor and hw family and, vicariously, passage which the worsfappers go 
'X)d and ivory, the Indian craftsmen * to the devotees The profusion of round in divine meditation Vbnarta, 
aduaDy acquired the verve and murals depicting .royal hunts and also known as Shkhara, is the tower 
riuositv to deal with stone as if it military scenes shows that temples overthe^rbhagnhaandissymbc^ 
ere pliable They had a large variety were, for ambitious kings, edifices to of the m^ty of the presiding deity, 
stones to work in and there was the immortalue their names. In a gesture The sanctum facing east opens mto a 
ibility to patronise what became the of atonement for the wars waged, rectangular chamber called 
assical tradition, based on the kings dedicated thenr orb and sceptre, onfrokiThe ardha mandopa, or 
hJpashastra Working in the same army and people to the presiding porch, is the entrance to the 
laterial, stone workers and deities mandapa, the pillared hall 

'fhitects alike claimed mythical The temple is a structure based on Arctoecture is the scietKe of 
v-csfry from Aparajita, the son of the Symmetry of design and budding, and sculpture the art of 
iswakarma the celestial architect correlated dimensionB Th^e are c^r^ by chiselling; the Hoj^ata 
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A poiMf dcpicrins mythohgiatl episode* 

Drmtpodi'e hand 

style IS a synthesis of both Karnataka 
possesses a senes of len'ples 
iflustrating the history of the Hoysala 
order from its very inception to 
deebne 

The Hoysalas trace their origin to 
the Yadava family of Dwaraka in 
Gujarat, the home of Krishna 
According to the Hoysala tegend, 
Sudattamum, a Jam ascetu, was 
mvokmg die goddess Vasanthika 
when he was suddenly attacked by a 
hon Fortunately, Sala was passing by. 

'Pot Sah (Stnka, Sala) I” the asectic 
cned, conjurmg a weapon out of the 
air. Sala slew the &>n and. with the 
blessings ' of Vasanthika and 
Sudattamuni established a small 
kingdom. “Poi Sala” became Hoysala 
and thus was a dynasty founded 

Local inacnptxms mark as their place 
of origin Soseeni of Malnad, near 
Aang^i of Mudigere tahika of 
Chikmagahir distnet. The Hoysalasof 
Dwarasamtidra ruled from the 11th to 
the 14th century, from the M of the 
Chalukyeb till the advent of the 
VqatianagBra kingdom. To the rival 
djmasty of* ChaMtyas, the Hoysalas 
were formidable opponents 
^ttideva, popularly known as 
pishnuvar^na, was the greatest of 




~ Aijuna p s i /o iTwiwg Imataapvadh* wMch won Mm 
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great Hoygaleawara temple dominatee the ruins at Halebid 


'The 

literature under royal patronage 
Music and drama also received great 
Importance Shantaladevi, the Queen 
I of Vi^nuvardhana, patronized dance 
'and earned fame as "Natyarani’ 

‘ (Queen of dance) 

The legend goes that Vishnuvar 
* dhana was originally a Jain and 
became a Vaishnavite under the 
^ influence of the great Vishnacharya, 
Ramanuja The tolerant Hoysalas 
patronized Jainism, Buddhism as well 
as Hinduism 

A basthis (Jain temple) built by 
Queen Shantaladevi received liberal 
grants 

Vishnuvardhana ruled his vast 
realm from Halebid The golden era of 
temple building climaxed during his 
reign The master <arvcrs, Dasoja of 
Balligama, his son Chavana 
Chikkahamsa, and Nagoja of Gadaj, 
were Vishnuvardhana’s contempo 
raries However, the magnificent 
temple of Hosaleswara at Halebid was 
built by Vishnuvardhana’s son, 
Viianarasimha I, who partoni/ed the 
master srulptoi Kedaroja Not as 
massive and towering as the Orissan 
temples the Hoysala temples achieve 
magnificence by their graceful 
proportions and supero surface 
decoration The Shikhara is 
pyramidal and low The Hoysaies 
wara temple at Haletud consists of 
two S'jncfums and two Nandi 
mandapas It stands on a star shaped, 
raised platform or mgati with an open 


cobbled pradakshtnapainc instead of 
one inside running round the sunt turn 
sanctorum, as in Chalukyari 'empies 

The facade of the base is rich'v 
treated with frieze and farmed by 
horizontal bands running all roonci 
the temple The most frequently 
recurring motif comprises 
elephants in their sylvan retreats 
rendered with a life like realism Next 
in the order of frequency is the theme 
of lions—leqendai y figures with rolling 
eyes—a characteristic embellishment 
of the Hoysala temples Military 
marches and cavalcades are also 
depicted The subject of the frieze is 
the carnival of dance and music— the 
dignified celesiial choristers with an 
orchestra comprising a variety of 
instruments 

Noteworthy among the remaining 
themes are the composite animals, 
with the head of an eiephant and the 
body of a lion A frieze of legendary 
swans wit*^ iii beaded borders 
embellishes the Iasi band, over wh'ch 
is a wall panel depicting art'sfically 
carved deities The vivacious 
Madanikas—the free standing 
celestial nymphs, with fully developed 
bodies swelling busts, exquisitely 
wrought girdles on opulent hips —and 
beatific faces — are immaculatelvf 
carved The minute details of the 
ornaments and decorated drapery are 
rendered with consummate skill 

In one block, carved in deep relief, 
IS a scene that seems to spring out of 


the Mahabharata Arjuna is depicied 
taking aim At the reflection of ihe 
moving fish in the pond in a 
consummate feat of archery that 
would win him the hand of Drauoadi 

Mention must also be made of the 
beautiful image of Krishna A fond 
legend recalls that Krishna uprooted 
the village hillock Govardhana and 
held it aloft while men and women and 
cattle took shelter underneath, when 
all around them, devastation raged for 
days at the behest of Indra The 
accomplished execution of the nver 
goddess Ganga on the door jambs 
inspires admiration These reliefs 
indicate not only the extension of 
royal homage to deities of Vaishnava, 
Sakta and Saiva cults but also the 
existence of goodwill and feeling of 
tolerance that apparently prevailed 
among the adherents of different 
cults 

The entire edifice, from the lagati to 
the shikhara, is embellished with an 
amazing array of bold sculptures and 
delicate carvings The mute stones 
seem to recite eloquent poetry, here is 
vibrant life exquisitely captured in 
inspired sculptures, hundreds of 
figurines, each different from the 
other, tell a story of their own It was 
indeed a stupendous task to transport 
the colossal volume of heavy stones 
over many kilometres and to lift and 
lay in position the enormous blocks in 
an age that had no mechanical 
devices The dependence was largely 
















on huipan labour, so abuncfamt in 
those days. 

The facing stones were so perfectly 
laid that the )oinis were hardly visible. 
The stones were laid evenly, 
horizontally juxtaposed, and kept in 
position by their weight. Some 
unfinished carvings seem to suggest 
that the designs were carved in situ, 
only after the stones had been fixed in 
position. It appears that the Hoysalas 
maintained a small army of carvers 
“Ihe fingers of the artists who carved 
the chbnte were both deft and 
precise Astudy of the sculptures and 
reliefs of the temple reveals 
pronourKed differences in the style 
and artistic qualities of the 
compositiDns This is but natural in a 
monumental edifice so massh/e as 
this, where several hundred artists 
belonging to different schools must 
have worked It is further apparent 
that the important sculptues were 
fini^ed by the master-sculptors, 
while others were rendered by thenr 
pupils and apprentices Despite 
wanton vandalism, the sculptures 
which have survived, are among the 
largest and the most beautifui of their 
kind in the country Indian temple 
architecture leach^ its apogee in 
the great temples of Haiebid, Belur 
and Humpi in l<arnataka. These 
temples, situated in remote areas are 
superb examples of human artistry. 
The great days of stone carvers drew 
to a close but they passed on the 
aesthehc impulses inlaid m the stones 



of Karnataka 







Icy splendours 


f anyone ever asks nie to single out 
the most special day of my life, I 
would not think twice The day was 
e last one in February 1984 I had 
Jst received a letter ftom my 
Pisband and was staring at a 
jirticular photograph he had sent 
{e had left for Japan a month back I 
)uld not believe my eyes when I saw 
m standing in front of the Taj Mahal 
didn't know what to say until I 
sened his letter He had descnbed 
le yufci matsun or the great snow 
stival of Sapporo, where the famous 
ndmarks of the world are 
•produced in snow and ice I wished I 
I ere there Opportunity came a few 
I lonths later, but little did 1 realise that 
rhe photograph that nearly caused a 
jeart attack was but a poor 
) epresentation of the real scene 
' The city of Sapporo, situated in 
fokkatdo, the northernmost island of 
apan, came into international 
irommence when the Winter 


Olympics was held there in 1972 
What most people, specially in a 
tropical country hke ours, do not 
know IS the grand festival held there 
every year It is generally held in the 
first or second week of February for a 
penod of ten days The normal 
temperature at that time varies 
between -5 to 15®C The festival 
originated some 40 years ago and has 
progressed from a sort of snowman 
making contest to a world class 
festival with a lot of international 
colour 

The members of the Japanese army 
(they call it Self Defence Force) toil 
day and night to perfect the ice and 
snow sculptures I remember them 
collecting snow from the 
netghbounng mountains of Sapporo 
from the first week of January The 
festival IS held on three sites Odor- 
Park, Makomanai and Susukino 
While in the first two there are 
numerous snow images and buildings, 


in the last one the images are 
exclusively of ice 
The first day we visited Odon Park 
It was a cloudy day but mercifully not 
very chilly My Japanese vocabulary 
had not advanced far beyond “Dome 
arigato" (Thank you) and "Ohieo 
gu/aimasu" (Good morning) But I 
surely picked up a few more words ?t 
the park as on and off people 
exclaimed, '‘Sugoi'"and "Subarashi'’’, 
— meaning “beautiful”, as my 
Japanese dictionary later confirmed 
We started our round by seeing my 
son's favounte cartoon character of 
the TV — Kinnikuman or 
Muscleman There were a few other 
characters from Japanese folklore 
like Princess Kaguya and Kintaro 
The entire story was depicted in a 
senes of snow images Seeing was 
indeed believing We recognised the 
images of Red Riding Hood and the 
Australian Koala Japanese 
irchitcctures like the Ryonmon of 
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Buckingham Palace Pr€unoting international goodunif 


Fukuryo was depicted 
Besides displaying the talent of the 
expert craftsmen, the snow festival 
helps promote international goodwill 
^nd harmony Our guide showed us 
the “Nandai Gate”, an impressive 
sample of Korean sculpture, the ice 
replica of the royal ship 
“Suppanahong" and the ’Emerald' 
Temple" represented the heritage of 
Thailand The ‘ White House" and the 


"Buckingham Palace", we learnt, had 
been the major attiactions the 
previous year 

The decorative lights with 
occasional laser beams at night were 
matched by the festive mood of the 
crowd For a few moments, I seemed 
to be back in the streets of Calcutta, 
enjoying the pomp and gaiety of the 
Durga Puja It was surprising to see 
the usually peaceful and disciplined 


Princeae Kaguva, a character from Japaneae folklore Seeing ia 
believing 



Japanese being a bit noisy and un 
The super-precision and 
clockwork routine of the Japa 
people had often reminded me 
Tasher Desh It was refreshing nowl 
sec them responding animatedly td 
world of fantasy and enchantment^ 
The images of the Makomanai 
were specially designed for childn^ 
Popular T V characters, jumbo it 
slides and restaurants in the " igloo 
were great fun for the kids Soi 
concerts and fashion shows round tl 
clock breathed gaiety ar 
excitement An ice scuTptors'^contt 
IS held every year at the Susukino sit 

After the festival was over, t! 
images and massive structures we' 
systematically bulldozed so it wouj 
not disturb the usual work routine 
the people The wistful mood of tl 
Japanese as the festival came to 
close recalled the general felling of tl. 
Bengalis on Bijoya Dashami da- 
Apparently, no matter what 
outward differences, under the sk 
we are all alike 


SUMITRA OASQUPTA 
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Three age* of economics 


>CHS OF ECC»NOMIC THE- 
' by A. K Daigupta; Oxford 
raity Praes, Rs. 75. 


IS an interesting, important 
i^*and rather dramatic book A his 
j'tory of economic thought can 
and designed to show that the 
yupports the doctnnes favoured 
author Not so this book 


»88or Oasgupta is dear, 
isionate and scholarly. This 
Optionally well written and 
act book, on a grand design, 
‘nes the epochal changes in the 
’ions asked by economic 
'ists over the 160-year period 
'Adam Smith’s The Wealth of 
rj'ns (1776) to Keynes’s Germtaf 
iV(1936) 

i^gupta has made a deep, 
^hl-provoking analysis of the 
' b<* w ee n the emergence of 
mt epochs m economic history 
'he consequent changes m the 
^h and analysis of economists 
epoch, according to him, has 


p itew avenues of questions and 
fconormsts of the period have 
to answer them The author 
mes the character of these 
ions and the systems of 
Ixnic theory that have grown up 
id them, he argues that they 
Id be viewed as mdepmdent of 
iother. Attention has been drawn 
IliculM to the metamorphosis of 
pfism and its impact upon 
imic theory over the period 
|c epochs ui economic theory, as 
'vied in the book, are classi^, 
,,inali6t and, as one would like to 
|t, Keynesian, from the name of 
Iconomist who ushered it m Fhe 


' ins of economic theory tfiat are 
:iated with the three epochs are 
tncewed iwithin the framework of 


nvever, they belong to (Afferent 
les of (^pitdem The author 
ts out that "classical political 
omy grew when c^talnm was m 
sly, vigorous phase, wdien labour 
an entirehf passive role in 
uction, wid when the more 
>picuous happenings were 
mulation and growth” AO the 
> epochs m his analysis were 


epochs of capitaiism and conse¬ 
quently the three epoqljs of economic 
theory soti!^ answers to the different 
sets of questions wtach all emerged 
basically from the time path of 
capitalism si Britain 

As far as the classical approach is 
concerned, the mam representatives 
are Adam Smith, David Ricardo and 
Karl Marx. Smith’s ‘Wealth of 
Nations' w the source from which 
much of vdiat is known as classical 
political economy was derived 
According to Dasgupta, David 
Ricardo gave the system a coherent 
structure and was the central figure 
during the heyday of classical political 
economy 

Karl Marx is the odd man out He 
dOM not properly belong to the 
dassicai period; the last ten years of 
hs kfe were years of consolidation of 
the marvnabst system "The best plea 
that one could offer for placing him as 
a repreaentative of the dasdeal epoch 
IS that hiS economics was classical by 
his own definition of classical pohticd 
ecoTKMny Marx asked much the same 
question as Smith or Ricardo did, 
albeit his answers were different " 

Dasgupta takes a summary view of 
the characteristic features of classical 
politK.al economy These comprise 
accximulation as the pnme mover, 
with demand playing a passive role, 
concentration on aggregates and not 
on ntcroentities (the concept of 
vdue IS rdevant m a system that 
converts heterogeneous gocxls into a 
homogeneous total), and “distn- 
bjtion” as a problem of the shanng of 
the aggregde between the two 
c l a sses * the property owners and' 
the labourers All this is in sharp 
cemtrast to the approach of the 
mar 9 nalist school 

I T is often said that one dis¬ 
tinctive charactenstic of dassi- 
esf politicai economy is that it is 
“policy-oriented" This policy 
orientation is not a dtsfincfiue 
characteristic of dassicai pobtKral 
economy, oa D P O* Brian suggests 
(The Claastcat Economiats) 
Aixosiing to Dasgupta, d econonme 
theory is to be purposive, it has to be 
policy-oriented The so-called 
.neeriiodcal economics also, not to 


speak of Keynesian economics, has 
Its policy implications This indeed is 
an aspect of the central thesis in the 
b(x>k under review 

From an intrixiuctory summary of 
dassicai political economy m chapter 
2. Dasgupta proceeds to detailed 
examination of the epoch, through 
Adam Srrath Richardo and Marx inj 
chapter 3 To Dasgupta, Smith's 
centra] problem y/as economic 
growth, resting upon the prcxiuctivity 
of labour, the concept of "real price" 
and ‘ ac(»jmulation of capital” being 
based on rent and profit It is true that 
Smith mentioned "the possibility of a 
progressive state, a statKinary state' 
and a dedining state”, but it was 
Ricardo who t(x>k a long term view 
And It IS customary to regard David! 
Ricardo as the author of a theory of 
distnbution His theory of cfistribution 
emerged from his* theory of 
accumulation, which depended on the 
behaviour of profits, and the rent 
theory from the law of diminishing 
returns 

Marx, too, has a theqry of falling 
rate of prohts But his frame of 
reference was a full fledged industrial 
economy end “accumulation in 
Marx’s system represents not merely 
wage gocxls, but also machines and 
raw materials” Rent merged mtu 
profits ttfid there were only two types 
of income-wages snd surplus In the 
words of the author, "ihewqge rate, in 
Marx's system, held constant at 
subsistence level, not through births 
and deaths, but in terms of vanations 
in the volume of unenqjloyment Marx 
assumes that diere exists a pcml of 
unemployed (reserve army of labixir) 
in the agncuitural sector” The author 
poses the question, "Does Marx 
admit dinunwhing returns?” Dasgupta 
feds tlu^ there is impbcit in Marx the 
idea of dunuuslwg returns due to a 
disproportionate use of factors, he 
says, "Marx does not spell it out, but it!| 
must be there.!* 

In an Btferesting chapter on the 
“Theory of Class Conflict’’, Dasgupta 
shows that John Stuart Mill got hn 
ideas from the "bargain” the^ of 
Adam Smdi, but he ccxisxiered bbexy 
an important force, operating throu^ 
tracb unions. But in the opinion of the 
author. "MB did not go as far as Karl 



I00KS2. 

Marx tn his reaction against the 
capitalist systerh. he did not predict a 
drastic collapse of the system, as did 
Marx ” 

Where do the marginalists siand^ 
Dasgupta writes, “Viewed in the 
perspective of the two systems — the 
perspective of progress and decay of a 
national economy — marginalism 
would appear to be a kind of intei lude 
in the course of the development of 
economic theory ” Alfred Marshall 
belonged to the marginalist epoch He 
was indeed one of the independent 
discoverers of the marginalist 


principle !n the words of the author, 
“Influential as its theorems mi^t be in 
their own context, marginalism was 
impervious to questions that 
provoked Smith, Marx or Keynes *' 
Though Dasgupta considers the 
marginalist epoch as one extending 
from Jevons to Keynes, he does not 
say anything about the post- 
Marshallian and pre-Keynesian 
extension of the marginalist epoch 
According to him, Keynes differs in a 
major way from Marx in his social 
attitude “Marx believed in 
discontinuous jerks shifting social 


relations from one state to anot 
Capitalism, accordbng to him, is ju 
stage in soaal evolution, and wo' 
die a natural death on account of 
inner contradiction from whicH 
suffered ” 

Thus Dasgupta traces t 
development of economic thed 
through specific epochs, marked 
particular historical and SOC 
economic conditions We should 
grateful to him for giving us a val 
book on economic history 
economic theory 

DURGADAS ROY 



Vignettes of Delhi 



HISTORIC DELHI-AN AN- 
THOLOGY cd H K Kaul, Oxford 
University Press, Rs 180 


D elhi’s archaeological splend¬ 
our and Its historical associa 
tions with the ancient past are 
undeniable In choosing and editing 
this elegantly produced anthology, 
Kaul has drawn exhaustively from the 
accounts available in a large number 
of books and other dependable 


sources Notes on sources, placed 
before the index, are sufficient 
testimony to this The book focuses 
attention on the numerous factors 
that have contributed to the making of 
Delhi, as it was and as it is A Jarge 
number of attractive plates heighten 
the reader’s interest 
The accounts help the reader 
appreciate the manifold aspects of the 
city’s life society, culture and politics 
its flo'a and fauna trade and taxatior 
etc through the centuries 


The author points out in his wt 
wntten introduction.that the Delb i 
today IS built on seven or 
previous sites Shahjahanabad an| 
New Delhi are the only two In 
cities The relics of the older ones j_ , 
however, still in evidence Old DdL 
and New Delhi offer an exatim 
contrast But the latter, in the proce 
of expansions, contains witbn 
physical traces of the Delhi of dc 
times 

The waning fortunes of anci« 



Ctelhi are ‘perhaps evident from the 
fact that no foreign visitor, from 
Megasthenes to Hiuen-Tsang, 
mentions the city or its neighbour¬ 
hood The only exception IS Ptolemy, 
uho mentions “Daidala” (Delhi?) 
close to fridrapiastha Dethiwasmade 
the capital city of the Tomar Rajputs 
in the 1st half of the 8th century Since 
then, espeaaily after the advent of the 
Sultanate, Delhi may be said to have a 
continuous history In his 
introduction the author bringsout the 
[main points in the hfe story of Delhi till 
Its recognition as the capital of the 
iRepubltc of India The select 
jchronology (up to 1950) is an added 

-Facets of 

CML DISOBEDIENCE MOVE¬ 
MENT IN THE PUNJAB, 1930- 
1934: By D R Grover. B. R Pubheh- 
ing Corporation, 461 Vnwkananda 
Nagar, Delhi-110 052. R s 160 _ 

E ver since thie publication of 
Professor Malhotra’s trilogy 
on. Gandhi’s Puruab in the 
1970s, scholars have been showing a 
deep interest in the history of the non- 
cooperation and civil disobedience 
movements in the Land of the Five 
Rivers Dr Grover’s work is a 
welcome addition to this field of 
histoncal inquiry Based on primary 
sources preserved in the National 
Archives and the Nehru Memond 
Museum and bbrary. New Delhi, the 
book IS an attempt to highlight the 
part played by Punjabis during the 
Civil Disobedience Movement 
The whole thesis, as it proceeds 
tom the inception of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement through the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the Round 
Table Conference to tlie Individual 
Civil Disobedience and its failure, has 
been divided into 11 chapters The 
first ciiaptei is introductory, tracing 
the circumstances under which the 
civil disobedience was started The 
second deals with the movement itself 
and the role venous organisations and 
individuals played in it 

Tlie author is of the opinion that the 
Salt Satyagraha did not spread 
beyond a certain number of 
Congressmen due to the indifference 
of the Sikhs and Muslims, non 
interference of the police, and the 
expensive process of salt manufac 
ture But the by product of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement assumed 
more formidable dimensions than the 


attraction of the anthology 

The merit of the book bes m the 
discriminating compilation of 
accounts (or th«r excerpts) on the 
eWerent aspects of the life of the.aty 
and its people. A report on the 
acadents in the city for which mediczd 
and surgK»l treatment was asked for 
m 1834 is leveahng. In the chapter on 
wild hfe and sport, wetl-diving finds a 
place. J^iccdiio Manua’s account of‘ 
Aurangaeb’s measures to enforce the 
stipulatad length of beards in 
conformity with the blannc precepts 
wiO tidtle many. 

The accounts,mostly by people 
Mho had no axe to qrmd, contain a M 


of stterestmg mformation and H M a, 
pleasure to go through them. These 
‘accounts arc arranged on the basis of,, 
themes—for exanwis, AicHtecture 
and Monuments, Events. Mutmy, 
Customs and Festivsis, etc. The 
reader cui sample them as he pleases. 
Occasion^, he ini^ wish tf^ more 
had been said on a particular theme. 
The 18 broad themes are subefivided 
mto sections Like most withofospes 
this work IS not exiting reading, but 
browsed through at leisure, it 
provides quiet erijoyment. 


KALYAN KUMAR BANERJEE 


the freedom struggle 


movement ttself The Punjab 
Government admitted that the 
Congress had succeeded in the 
campaign to boycott foreign goods 

However, the Punjab Congress 
Committee was convinced that its 
No-Tax Campaign and the Khadi 
programme did not have much impact 
on the masses in the province 'This, 
according to Grover, was due to non- 
participaton of the Muslims and the 
Sikhs 

Analysing the Government polxy 
in the fourth chapter, the author finds 
the police behaviour on many 
occasKiru unsatisfactory Students of 
thie D A V College, Lahore, were 
effectively barred from Government 
service because of their revolutionary 
activities 

In the next two cliapters we come 
across the story of the re^/ival of t)ie 
movement and the Lahore Civil 
Secretariat’s attitude towards it 
respectively With the help of official 
stabstKis and the AICC papers, the 
scholar categoncally asserts that the 
"Civil Disobedience Movement 
during the second phase proved a 
complete flop” In tlie next chapter 
the writer has enriched our 
understanding of the role of the 
Punjab prebs during the days of the 
Cm] DisobedieiKe Movement 

The study is concluded with an 
interesting observation "Had the 
majonty community of Muslims in the 
Punjab been as enthusiasts: as the 
two other commuruties were, the 
account given by Punjab in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement should have 
been mote enviable and an example 
for others to follow ’’ 

It IS doubtful whether the study of 


the history of the Indian natK}nat 
movement at thm level should be 
corKemed with ifs and would have 
beens It is also cunous tiiat such 
painstaking research should be 
concluded with these uncritical 
assertions Unlike other provinces of 
India, Punjab found very little 
encouraging in Gandhi’s Civil 
Disobedience Movement Communal 
considerations often played an 
important roie in Punjab pofatxrs since 
t)ie last quarter (rf the 19th century 
Recent studies of Jorws, Barrier and 
Upretm )iave drawn our attention to 
this point 

Arxither important factor that 
partly explams Muslim indrffercnce 
to the Civil Disobedience Movement 
was the role of the Unxxust Phrty in 
Punjab politics in the 193bs. Purtjab’s 
peasants ralked round it svhile the 
trading community was often 
support by the Congress m t)iei 
period under review Consequently,' 
the Congress was hardly an important 
poiiticai force in the rural areas, 
especially across the Ravi in the west 
Inefficient leadership, group nvaky, 
organisational weakness and urban 
bias blunted the effectiveness of its 
campaign for the boycott of foreign 
geib^ in Pui^, says Grovsr. 
Gairani, in hts Pw^att Reasant 
Struggle has also riiown that the 
Congiess in Pui#b uAverervoyed the 
support of the peasantry. 

Incxlentally, the map attached to 
the volume dates back to die perxid 
when the North-Western Frontier 
Province vuas a part of while 

the author detcribcithe Puniabof the 
1930s 

HlMADBl BAN ERJEE__ 
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The miracle from Krypto 



SUPERMAN AT FIFTY; THE 
FERSISIIENCE OF A LEGEND 
edited by Dennis Dooley and Gary 
Engle. Octavia Press. $16 9S 

T his year will witness the 50th 
birthday of ^ne of America’s 
most far-famed heroes ft was in 
June 1938 that Superman first made 
his appearance m Action Comics Of 
course, he isn't really American— 
every schoolboy can tell you he 
onginally came hurtling down to earth 
from the planet Krypton, and June 
1938 wasn’t reedly his birthday—Jerry 
Siegel and Joe duster had dreamed 
him up in 1934 and spent four years 
peddling him round the newspaper 
syndicates before Action Comics 
took him aboard 

But no matter A 50th anniversary 
—a jubilee, if not a birthday—is as 
good a time as any to take stock of an 
undoubted prodigy who is quite 
possibly the best known character in 
American fiction 

Among the various controversies 
that surround Superman, one thing is 
certain If he comes from Kryptpn, he 
IS also a product of Cleveland—more 
speciticaily ot the Glenviiie area of the 
city, where Siegei and Shuster first 
met when they were both 16years old 
It seems entirely appropriate, 
therefore, that a symposium 
honounng hins should be issued by a 
Cleveland publisher, Octavia Press, 
and that t^e contnbutors, with only 
two exceptions, should be Ipcd 
atucens 

fat the opening essay Dennis Dooley, 
one of the editors, provides a highly 
detailed account «}f life at GlenviHe 
High School, the scene of Siegei and 
Shuster’s earliest creative efforts fri 
the same spmt of loving pedantry 
with which people once grubbed 
around tor the supposed originals of 
characters in Dickens or Walter 
Scott, he has even tracked down five 
different girls called Lots who 
attended the school around 1930 on 
the chance that one of them ought 
have been the inspiration for Lots 
Lane. One of them, it transpires, was. 

Dooley also considers some of the 
models on whom Superman and his 
alter ego, Clark Kent, were based 
Tarzan, Buck Rogers md Flash 
Gordon all contnbuted something to 
SupemuHi, and Douglas Fairbanks 


Sr , according to Jbe Shuster, rather 
more As for Clark Kent, the name 
Clark was naturally borrowed from 
Qark Gable, though the penvationof 
Kent—from the actor Kent Taylor— 
would have beehVimewhat harder to 
guess It has also been revealed, by 
Shuster again, that the character had 
a little bit of Harold Lloyd in him and 
Harold Lloyd might indeed be said to 
have been a Clark Kent who got 
trapped jn Superman situations 
There are two essays by 
contnbutors who have been achvdy 
involved in maintaining and 
elaborating the Superman legend 
Curt Swan, who was pnnapal artist of 
the Superman comic for 3(kodd years, 
^ppbes some interesting technical 
det^—on the instructions he was 
gven tosoftenSuperman’sjawline.for 
instance, and the siguficance of the 
hero's fdlir^ curl, right m the middie 
of his forehead Dennis O’Neil 
discusses the early shift in 
Superman’s personality—from 
wisecracking tough guy to demigod— 
and his own attempts to restore sopie 
humanity to the character (a 
depowerization) when he wrote 
Superman scripts in the early 1970s. 

in the centriJ section of the book a 
dozen or so essays address 
themselves to Superman’s pditics, 
the provenance of his cape, his debt to 
Nietzsche, his influence on Andy 
Warhol, the parallels betwe«i fus 
exploits and those of the mpre 
wondrous medievd saints, aiKi many 
other aspects of his saga A physicist 
tries to reconcile his flights with the 
laws of physics A lexicographer 


traces the history of the supj 
were already in use m the 1^ 
concludes that, far from leacGn 
wai/, the Man of Steel was, acj 
swimmirg m a current teeming 
such compounds 
For Jcwine Connonr,SuDe 
essentialki about the battle o 
sexes, and in hts^atiorwhip wit! 
the hero reveals an al 
pathoiogcal fear of commit 
JaneW Kessler, his high birth 
special powers form part of a 
freudian family romance For 
Roebuck, he is engage^ in an 
strug^e with the deadliest 
enemies. Lex Luthor. They mav[ 
all be right f 

Several contnbutors touch oh 
reItgKHis undertones of the nl 
Edward Mehok sees a. pan 
between the original arriva| 
Superman on earth—he is fouiKj 
tmy rocketship that has come toj 
m a comfidd—and the Christ c' 
the manger, but personally 1 
reminded rather more erf the a 
Moses among the bidrushes I 
with Gary En^e, on the other 
that thm are unmistakable 
Testament echoes m Superi 
ongnal Kryptoman name. Kai-El. 
that of h» real father, Jor-EI. 

One (^estion that isn’t r. 
whether Superman doesn’t 
the defects aH the shall 

mass-produced myth But then 
symposium wouldn’t reaUy have ^ 
the place to argue the 
against him noboc^ wants Dt! 
advocates at a birthday party 
X>HN GROSS 
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Despite periodic outbursts li 
the World hsssofsrsurvived,butesnstoodccisisbe 
reslly everted in the long run? Beiore we snswer thst s 
question it Is is well to ssk. 1s there reiiiy e food 
problem?' SATYABRATA RAi CHOWDHURi ergues 
tbit the world produces, irid will keep on producing, 
enough foodgriin to meet the demsnds of ill 
foreseeabie Increises in popuiitien. What is needed 
is squitabis distribution and. mors important, a 
roaiisation by the profligato West that its firming 
methods and priorities, far from being imposed on f 
the Third World, have to be modified at home also. 
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seven billion ijcople at least than pigs But their raw material- 

oil—will one day run out On the 

A nd our food poll contrary the sun, the basic energy 
cics must revolve source of agriculture, will not And the 
around agriculture The sun provides the world with more 
protein food factoncs that the major energy in three days than could be 
oil and chemical comoanies are produced by all resources of fossil fuel 
developing, and which cultivate known at present The factories 
yeasts or fungi or bacteria on depend, in general, on a few 
industrial —usually oil—by products, technocrats, yet the world will have 
areextremclycxpcnsive Theycanbe labour 'n superabundance Thus, 
afforded only by those countnes that while protein factories can and should 
do not need them—at least if “need" IS supplement farming, they are not a 
taken to mean feeding people rather panacea 

Oockwiae from right — cattle in the Weet, an underfed family in 
India, and harvesting scene m a West Bengal village There is 
something radically wrong in the co-existence of these scenes 
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The sea, too, is probably no* the 
cornucopia that marine biologists 
once suggested At present fislv and 
other forms of marine hfe, supply only 
ti«> per cent of world protein needs, 
and some of the world’s most 
productive fisheries are already uhder 
severe strain With careful 
management, and by utilising species 
that are under-exploited at present we 
might increase the sea’s yield by two 
to four times But we are still talking 
about a marginal resource 
So let us talk about farming We 
'ace two maior constraints the fuels 
vital for tractors, and for making 
fertilisers, will one day run out, and 
the world cannot be made any bigger 
We must devise an agncidture that 
uses fuel and land conservatively The 
dominant and trend-setting 
agriculture of the West does not do 
this Primitive farmers, fertilising by 
manure and cultivating by hand, 
produce five to 50 calories worth of 
food for every calorie they expend, 
while the industnalised systems of the 
West put in five to 10 calones. 
primarily of fossil fuel, to obtain only 
one food calorie in return 
True, by using tractors instead of 
horses Britain has increased its 
effei tive lowland area by about a third 
during this century—simply by 
releasing the land once used to feed 
horses It is also true that the tack of 
oil or oil products is causing haidship 
to the Third World a shortage of 
nitrogen fertiliser, which needs oil for 
production, is said to reduce the 
Indian wheat harvest by about 10 
million tons a year But it is ludicrous 
to suggest that fuel shortage perse is 
responsible fof the world’s food 
shortages Britain and the US, for 
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example—the latter with the moi 
energy expensive farming system i 
the world—use less than three percei 
of their total eneigy on agnculturs 
The Western countries, m fact, us 
energy profligately for what then 
farmers grow is processed before i 
reaches the table If we add the cost a 
processing and related activnties- 
about half the t.ucks in the US art 
engaged m carrying food froir 
specialist farms to factories tc 
centralised hypermarkets—we fitK 
that the US uses almost 13% of itsfue< 
on Its food production Bntain uses 
about 16% If India wants to produce 
food the American way, it will have to 
use more energy for food production 
than It now dues for all purposes To 
feed the whole world by the Amencui 
methods would require 60% of the 
world’s present energy expenditure. 
Thus Western style agriculture, for all 
Its spectacular success, cannot be the 
universal model 

For fuel has not been used simply to 
replace animals, which is worthwhile, 
or to decrease human graft, which is 
desirable, but also to eliminate many 
of the subtle but expensive skills of 
husbandry, which only human beings 
can have The proportion of 
population employed on the larxl in 
the US halved between 1920 and 
1950, halved again by 1%2; and 
almost halved again by 1980—with 
more than half the remaining fanners 
holding other jobs as well Even this 
"saving" is largely illusory, ance every 
US farm worker is now backed by two 
"support workers”—mechanics, 
advisers and the rest 

To use energy to aid husbandry— 
and a tractor can plough what a horse 
cannot -is useful, but to use it to 






^ ce husbandry is to squander it, 
sir^ Kiel instead of husbandry, it 
ssiQe to save money m the short 
since a calorie of oilerter^isfar 
>per than a cafone of human 
gy; but if that fuel energy can be 
, melied through the skill of a 

» }andman, then productivity is 
id to a new hiah 

J HAT of lancP There 
,1^/ are three courses, in 
'• ▼ theory—to exploit ijew 
1 as. to mcrease productivity of the 
d we have, and to use agricultural 
d specifically to grow food for 
: nans, which at present we do only 
I'aart 

rhe search for completdy new 
' ticultufal areas is more or less over 
, jins to farm the Amazon basin, for 
■ ample, should be treated with 
treme caution The aesthetic 
<l tection to eliminating one of the last 
eat areas of natural beauty is 
I tvious But also, such a tropical rain 
rest, for all its showiness, is highly 
I ecarious The top soil is only a few 
1 ,ches deep, ready to blow away when 
cover hiB gone And the lush 
ilj'owth IS largely water, disguising an 
I iherently low level of fertility India's 
^>cent cycles of flood and drought 
'll ave been attnbuted in part to 
' xcessive deforestation Schemes to 

i ledatin deserts are worth taking 
I eriously, but the scale is vast 
It IS worth noting that even the most 
Ijirderly houses need putting in order 
jn Britain, which in cash terms claims 
o have "the most efficient agrKulture 
•n the world", we see farms, which 
should be mixed if production were 
‘jthe primary aim, geared to 
I {monoculture to make better use of* 
'machines, “micro-habitats”—a 
jmiliion favoured slopes and valleys— 

I left untilised for want of husbandry, 
vast areas poorly drained, water 
supply mostly left to the vagaries of 
the weather; and the hills virtually 
abandoned lo sheep, whose 
productivity, again for want of 
husbandry, rarely approaches'that of 
their counterparts in keland, where 
conditions are harsher and slwep-are 
taken seriously- In short, even m the. 
I best run agricultures there is 
i enormous room for improvement 
And we stxiuld, if we take the 
world's food pirdilem seriously, use 
the best land to grow food for the' 
people Worldwide, 250,000 sq, 
mil» —one and a half times the area of 
California, enough land to feed all the 


hungry,people in the world several 
times over—IS given over to "'cash 
crops" hke coffee, tea and cocoa, 
which may have little or no nutritional 
value More signifkantly, much of 
what does have nutntionai value, in 
particular cereals and beans, is fed to. 
livestock, which squanders about 90%. 
of the ongimd vegetable protein 
Bntain gives two-thirds of its home¬ 
grown cereds to livestock Ifthelartd 
used to produce this gram were used 
to grow food for the people instead, 
Bntain could feed 2M million—five 
times Its present population—on an 
all-vegetaUe diet, even using its 
current agncultural methods The 
nch countnes gve more grain to 
livestock than is consumed by the 
entire Third World population 


P LENTY of scope, then, 

to use land and energy 

more conservatively and 
productively There could be enough, 
to feed seven billion people, after all 
But what IS the point > If population 
contmues t'o double every 20 years or 
so, then it would touch 30 billion by 
the middle of the next century Few 
have suggested that we could 
accommodate that many By stnvmg 
to keep food production abreast of 
population growth, then, are we not 
merely postponing disaster^ Is the 
present concern for the ' world’s 
hungry more than effete hberaiisni. 
storing up trouble for our children 
while we salve our own consciences? 

The spectre of "overpopulatKin” 
brings out the worst in people It 
induces muddled and simplistic 
thinking, excuses ruthless pdicies as 
"realism” Certairdy the xi^ that we 
should stnve to support a human 
popidation as large as the world could 
physically contain seems daunting 
Life would surely be intolerable if 
everyone were constantly aware of 
physic^ restraint It m reasonable to 
hope that the world population will 
level out long before the theoretical 
physical maximum IS reached But we 
need not allow starvation to 
determine the cut-off pomt, mdeed, to 
sanction pnvation as a means of 
controlling population growth is* 
paradoxically to encourage that 
growth, and to preclude the more, 
rational means whereby the growth 
could be conUoned. To allow people 
to starve to death IS not only a ruthim 
means of controBing numbers, it is 
also self-defeating. 

The truth is.thtt human beings do 


not, necessarily, breed to the limits of 
their emnremment. Population is not, 
necessarily, curtailed ^ely by war or 
hunger. ‘This has happened many 
times, but it is not an inescapable 
biological phenomenon The 
generalisations that do hold are first, 
different populations breed at 
different rates and, given time, 
generally ad^ their breeding rate to 
the prevailing conditions; second — 
as happened at the beginning of 
Bntain’s Industnd Revolution, and as 
IS happening now in the Third World 

— conditions have changed so fast as 
to make the established breeding 
pattern inappropriate Buf Britain’s 
rate of population increase began to 
fall off around the beginning of this 
century, some generations after 
industry had becc^ a fact but long 
before contracepbon had /eit the 
gentle hand of saence And there is 
no reason to think birth patterns m 
some of the modern underfed 
cquntries cannot adjust, when 
conditions are n^t 

Farming communities, without 
modern techndogy, need a lot of 
people Agrarian societies 
accordingly have a high birth rate 
The loose family structure of such 
societies, children working alongsxle 
parents and uncles in the $eld, also 
militates against the nuclear family, in 
which a large number of children are 
highly conspKuous 

But when the agrarian society 
becomes industrial, and the families 

— now urban — become nuclear, 
such fecundity is no longer 
appropriate And birth rate does fall 
althou^ the birth pattern that had 
become habitual in the previous 
agncultpral age does persist for some 
time 

If we apply Malthusian speculation 
to the present Third World population 
explosion, we conclude, in common 
with many politicians, that people are 
now producing more children than 
they can support simply because 
mo^m medicine is allowing more 
and more infants to live That is 
certainly a factor But modern 
evidence from population data, as 
opposed to Malthus’s armchair, 
suggests that this high birthrate is 
pnmardy an adaptation — and can re- 
adapt It IS an adaptation to agrarian 
life, since most Third World people 
have been agrarian for many, in some 
cases hundreds, of generations. But it 
IS also «un adaptatnn to poverty, and in 
sotm cases, to political or social 
oppression. It may seem paradoxical 



Table 13—Population and major food crop production, by income, food 
setf-suflldency, and calorie suffldency countiy groups, 1980, 
and average annual growth rates, 1961-80 


roputotion _M«»>r Pood Qop Production 



1980 

1961-80 

1980 

1961-80 

jCouiitiyCkoup 

Nuniber 

Shantrf 
Totalibr 
Dcvck^big 
Countriei 

Avenge 
Annual 
Growth Rate 

Quantity 

Sharotrf 
Total for 
Developing 
Countnea 

Avenge 
Annual 
Growth Rate 


(million) 

(percent) 

(million 

metric 

tons) 

(percent) 

Developing countries 

3,273 

100 

24 

841 9 

100 

3 1 

Grouped by 1980 
per capita Income* 

Less than $250 

1,005 

31 

24 

2154 

26 

23 

$2S0-$499 

1,368 

42 

22 

376 8 

45 

39 

(Excluding China) 

(366) 

(11) 

(2 5) 

(78.0) 

(9) 

(3 3) 

$500-$l.999 

555 

17 

2.7 

145 3 

17 

27 

$2,000 and over 

345 

10 

28 

1044 

12 

28 

Grouped by 1961 80 
income growth” 

Less than I 0 percent 

355 

11 

25 

72 9 

9 

1 6 

10-2 9percent 

1,102 

33 

25 

245 5 

29 

27 

3.0-4 9 percent 

1,564 

46 

23 

460 4 

55 

37 

(Excluding China) 

(561) 

(17) 

(2 6) 

(161 5) 

(19) 

(3 1) 

S.O percent and over 

253 

8 

27 

63 1 

7 

25 

Grouped by food self- 
sufficiency In 1976-80* 

Less than 75 percent 

273 

8 

26 

38 4 

4 

1 7 

75-94 percent 

788 

24 

26 

190 9 

23 

25 

95-104 percent 

2,016 

{1,013) 

62 

23 

5188 

62 

35 

(Excluding China) 

(31 

(2 5) 

(219 9) 

(26) 

(2.8) 

105 percent and over 

197 

6 

24 

93 7 

11 

30 

Grouped by calone suf¬ 
ficiency in 1979-81“ 

Less than 90 percent 

253 

8 

26 

51 6 

6 

1.5 

90 - 99 percent 

1,015 

31 

24 

208 6 

25 

27 

100-109 percent 

1,421 

43 

22 

416 1 

49 

37 

(Excluding China) 

(418) 

(13) 

(2.8) 

(117.2) 

(14) 

(2 6) 

110 percent and over 

584 

18 

25 

165 7 

20 

32 


■ In U.S dollars per capita, using 1980 trend values of real GNP (based on 1961 80 data, 1979 81«100) and 
population estimates 

” Average annual growth rate df real GNP per capiu during 1961-80 
* Ratio d domestic productkm to total consumption d major (bod crops during 1976 80 
“ Average per capita calorie supply during 1979-81 relative to the FAO-WHO recommended levels 


to breed when you are poo., it is not if 
you really are poor, within a poor 
society, when children are your sole 
possession and your sole insurance 
for old age Undeniably we need 
population control politics providing 
people with technical aids to control 
birth rates if they choose to But the 
crucial component of such policies is 
motivation, and motivation implies 
creating conditions m which large 
iamilies can be seen to be 
inappropriate 

We have dnough resources easily 
to feed the present population, and 


tnat ofageneration’stime,andwecan 
reasonably hope for world population 
to level out before it is merely cut 
down by starvation But we cannot 
continue indeFnitely to squander on 
the scale we do, and cannot expect 
new technologies — like tidal electric 
power or microbial protein factories 
— to compensate for profligacy The 
world suffers from staggering 
inequity The average American gets 
through about 820 kg of grain a year 
but eats only 90 kg as gram, the rest 
bemg mgested with the meat of the 
livestock that had earlier been 


fattened on the gram The average 
Third Worlder, on the contrary, gets, 
200 kg of gram a year, most of which 
he eats in the pnstme form One tenth 
of the gram given to beef cattle would 
have met the entire Asian shortfall 
Fifteen of the world’s population 
expropriate 75% of all fertiliser It is 
time for all to realise that as long as the 
rich use others’ poverty as a means oi 
exerting power over them, some 
people will always go to the wall no 
matter how many new resources 'e 
mobilised The devil will always take 
tire hindmost 






SPORT. 

Winning hearts and tities 



Lendl with the US Open trophy: Now inractbrina on Mm bnape 


L ike an anxious Broadwos 
producer, Ivan Lendl opened 
k recent morning newspaper to 
the reviews. He plaved poorly in 
an exhiUtion match against Tim 
Mayotte m Detroit the night before, 
and was expecting to be panned for 
what he agreed was a forgettable 
performaiKe 

Instead, he was surpnsed to learn 
that he had been a hit with the cntics, 
who overlooked the bungled 
forehands and backhands, dweffino 
instead on the ente’rtairung evenina 
that Lendl had given the fens 
It was one at the better presses I 
ever had,** he mid in a telephone 
interviM "I couldn’t understa^ it ** 
ItwNO. 1 tennis ptayer fan the wcRid 
IS not about to endiraci defeat as a 
means of winning the hearts of fans. 
There is nothirig at stake in an 
exhibition match, thus players tend to 
be more relaxed, letting thenr guard 
down, presenting a side of their 
perso^ties that is seldom seen 
There was a time, thou^, when 
Lendl would not be comfortable 
mugging on the court under any 
circumstances Siowiy, he has begun 
to peel away the layers that distanced 
him from the pubhc, making him 
appear so ngxl 

Tm never going to be Johnny 
Carson on the tennis court,” Lendl 
has said. “And I would hate to do 
things ]ust so people will like me It is 
nice, thou^, when people support 
you I would hke people to kru>w me 
better, but it is hard to do that 
correctly " 

Lendl uoderstands that winning 
tSnnis matches is one part of 
achieving overall success. Like a 
cand i date running for office, he » 
working on his image He has finished 
his third consecutive year as No. 1 
and his goal, now, is to make the most 
of these years at the top 
He has been active in community 
and chanty work in Greenwich', 
Connecticut, his adopted hometown 
At private functKins, he has been 
described as charming and witty The 
task, then, is to convey this to the 
general pubbc, which basicafly views 
Lendl through Ms stem, businesslike 
mannsr on the ccKirt 
Thus, Lendl has chosen to hire 
another pubiK rslatfons ftrm, R.C 
Aulstta and Co., m Mardiattan, to 


present him And so it appears that 
Lerxll IS ending his association with 
Proserv he., a ^xxrts management 
group This has created some 
probfems for the bme being 

Jerry Solomon of Proserv said that 
Lendl was still under a bng-term 
contract ”We are in discussion, 
thou^.” he coiKeded when asked 
about negotiations to end the 
agreement 

“Ivan has made it known he wants 
to do things differentki,” Sdomon 
said. “Our feeling is that we've done 
an awfully good )ob — as good or 
better service than anyorw sve have — 
and that Ivan’s image has changed 
rexiically He has gotten a lot of 
endorsements." 

Lendl confinned, thougli, that R C 
Auletta would be handling his 


publicity Bill Bricker. Lendl’s 
attorney, would not comment on the 
status of the negotiations, but did say 
that under his contract with Proserv, 
Lendl had the freedom to hire his own 
pubhc relations firm 

He IS also believed to be formaig his 
own marketing group, which would 
mean sevenng his ties with Proserv 
completely 

None of these behind-the-scenes 
manoeuvrmgs are likely to affect 
Lendl’s tennis. He considered 1987 to 
be a year equal to any he has had, 
especially because he had to 
overcome arthroscopic knee surgery 
and a couple of bouts with the flu 
"You pat yourself on the head,” he 
said ‘^t you don’t sleep on it ” 

He won the Fnmch Open and the 
United &ates Open championships 
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Ha raached the acmifinais of the 
Auatniian Open and waa ninner-up 
to Pm Cash at Wimbledon, the one 
championship that would make his 
career complete Fmayy last month he 
defaMed and reaped the biggest 
harvest in tennis history, winning 
$683.000in the stakes match in West 
Palm Beach, Florida 
At the age 27, he has not been 
victimized ^ success, carrying it like 
abyvden instead, Lendl thrives on it 
He appears to be as focused as ever, 
stiB trying to improve hw game 
‘*¥00 can always get better,” he 
said “There IS no doubt I can improve 
my quickness, strength rmd speed, 
too I can improve my backhand slice 
and learn to use my serve better ” 
His goal, he said, was to finish a year 


without losing a match He continues 
workmg towards that end His 
contsfiued enthumasm, he said, is a 
resdt of his gradual rise to the top, in 
contrast to the mercunai climbs of 
players such as Biom Borg, John 
McEnroe, and Boris Becker 
“I didn^ start all that early,” Lendl 
said 

‘If you improve steady and slow, 
you can get ready for it gradually 1 
think 1 haws benefited by the way Tve 
it, but i I had a choice, I would 
probably also hke to do it quick ” 
The travel, hfe said, ms the most, 
difficult part Lendl estimated that he 
spends about four months a year at 
his Greenwich home and would hke to 
extend that Because of his 


cooperation in the past, the men’s pri^ 
council will allow hen to play in orJy V.f 
tournaments this year, instead of thir| 
designated 14 He has agreed to linu 4« 
his exhibitions to 10. ^ 

This IS not a matter of windind% 
down, but simply becoming mori * 
prudent Other players hav 
suggested from time to time thai, 
Lendl was slipping a bit, but he saidj 
“That’s wishful thinking That is! 
something to help them,not bnng meS 
down ” ^ 

“My game,” he added, “keeps 
improving I still love the playing But 11 
’understand how everyone loves 
change People love to see surpnses 
and upsets If I’m No 1 for three 
years, they think it would be nice for a 
change ”• 


VAN Lendl and Pat Cash 
were playing for the 
richest single prize in tennis 
history It was the final of the initial 
stakes match.played in December At 
one point, one of the TV* 
commentators. Cliff Dlrysdale or 
Arthur Ashe, said “If Cash gets much 
further behind, he might be left with 
nothing but a handshake ” 

It turned out that Lendl pocketed 
the gaudy sum of 1583,200 for three 
days of pursuing and thrashing tennis 
bMIs The planet’s best tennis player' 
had never before won more than $ 
250,000 in an event 

In this unusual four-man round- 
robin exhibition, which included 
Stefan ^bergs and John McEnroe, 
Cash had entered the find match 
having won $ 250,600 

But It was. as they say on Wail 
Street these days, oifiy on paper. 
Cash dissipated the entire amount, 
and left seemingly with little more than 
that handshake 

The stakes match was a new 
.concept in the scoring and paying of 
teams pros. Each set was decided not 
by games but by the first to get 21 
points, and each strpke of the ball 
made’mpney for the winner of the 
shotj^nd subtracted dollars from the 
loser 

&ch of the four players was staked 
to 9 2^.000 by the Landmvk Land* 
|,Co, sponsors of the event at the Palm 
Beaph Polo and Country Club in West 
Pabn Beach, Florida. 

Every time a baU soared or limped 
across the net, it was worth M lewt $ 
400. One 27-strDke rally earned Cash 

$ laooa 

Each ace and double-fault was 
worth $4,00Qi Thefirst set was worth 


Net gains 

$ 1 30,000, and $ 30,000 was added to 
each set after that, with the fourth set 
going for $ 120,000. 

“I don’t know d anyone in tennis 
ever won more money m so short a 
tune as this,” sauJ Drysdde 
“Or lost more,” said Ashe 
Near the end of the fourth and final 
set. Cash was chasing something 
smMI and bouncy, but it wasn’t a 
tennis ball 

“It’s a grasshopper,” said Ashe, “at 
least t think it’s a grasshopper ” 
“There’s so much at stake here,” 
said Drysdale,“they need something 
to lighten things up ” 

One might have thought that Cash 
was simply getting lightheaded 
because each ball being hit was so 
expensive 

The day before, Edberg and 
McEitfoe finished with $ 234,800 and $ 
182,000 respectively, but Cash, who 
had vanquished both,now ended with 
zero in pnze money 
Before the final, Cash had said 
something to the effect of “Well, it’s a 
gamble, and that’s what this thing is all 
about" 

Whether by “this thing” he meant 
this tournament or tennis m general or 
life in the cosmic sense, the viewer 
was not sure. For now,-it didn’t 
matter 

Real pressure is rf you’re playmgfor 
glory, say the Cup at Wunbiedon or 
theU S. Open, or if you’re not makmg 
ends meet and you need a victory to 
buy a cheeseburger later 
Or if you’ie a ^y who might lose 


something really valuable to your'« 
person t 

Imagine a tournament where the| 
players play for each other’s cars, the t 
Porsche and the Rolls and the BMW' ( 
Keys on the line i 

That’s the first set 
Next comes the jewellery, the gold 1 
and the silver bracelets and the i 
medallions and the diamond and ruby | 
wnstwatches and nngs I 

Next the mortgage on the house ' 
Or, with these tennis players, houses 
in Manhattan and Monte and Monte 
Carlo and Malibu and wherever else. 
Deeds on the line 
Now the tensions mountuig 
Then they go for a guy’s entire bank 
account and investment portfolio 
Look* boxes at centre pourt 

A guy who’s losing the way Pat 
.Cash was losing has almost nothing 
'left He has spent years accumulating 
ail these things, and now there’s just 
the clothes on his back 
Now you see a guy really sweating 
In the first game, he los^ his shirt 
in the second game, he loses his shoesT 
and-socks He’s down to his shorts 
“No, no,” he says, “not my shorts ” 
“Your shorts, sr,” says the umpire, 
with a nod “Prepeure to receive 
service ” 

Thousands of spectators in the 
stadium are on the edges of their 
seats Mitlions more across the land 
arc ^ued to their television sets 
This IS pressure 
This IS nsk 

This IS truly the moment when the 
tennis player mic^t be left with' 
absolutely nothing but a handshake 

mABERKOW 
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1 This IS a picture of Rajiv Gandhi 
being attacked at Colomlx) airport, 
what IS the name of the assailant‘s 

2 Where in Switzerland does 
Ajitabh Bachchan own a flat? 

3 What office did Nirmal Mahato 
hold when he was killecP 

4 How many vertebrae are there in 
the human spinal column's 

5 In which countnes can you find a 
substantial number of Bhojpuri 
speakers's 

6 What type of creature is a 
lamprey's 

7 Which famous poetess had a dog 
named Flush's 

8 What does an opisometer 
measure^ 

9 Only one book of his was 
published in his lifetime — Tructus 
Logies Phdosophicus — but he is 

BRIDGEi 

Since the days of bsen, the 'Nora’s of 
;he world have a long way in winning for 
hemselves equal rights come from the 
unwilling hands of mrdechauvinists and, in 
■o doing, have excelled in many spiheres 
Bridge, thought to be a game of 
ntelligence, is a regarded as thus game for 
males The number of women players is 
almost infinitesimai m comparison to that 
of men But, even then, they have posed a 
great threat to maiesupremacy 'Oindnila 
Kundu IS one of the very few women 
players in Bengal who within a very short 
ipell has come into the limelight The 
ollowing de^ is an example of her 
expertise 
Dummy 
S K 

H A J8 3 
D A K 8 73 
C A76 

RilO 

S AQ987 
H Void 
D Q J 10 9 6 
C Q J9 


known as the must influential 
philosopher of our century, who is he^ 
10 In which year was Gandhi first 
president of *be Indian National 
Congress'^ 

THE ANSWERS 

6161 01 
uid4Sua6}ji/Y\ Bvnpn-] 5 
e uc Buiuuru 
laaq/vi r p Puijsisuoo Hwujnijsui 
ue SI p ‘deal e uo saui] parun^ g 
buiumoja IjaJ-ieg i^jaqezijg ^ 

siajem ne ui punoj 
qsy ajejuapan ouenbe ue si jj 9 

uieuung 

pue ‘sni|unei(\] ‘ifig ‘eipuj 9 
aaiqj /IjJiqj, 

cqiiom i)>)ny^ pueq>(ieqp 
aqj JO juapisaad sem apj g 

xnaujuoyq jo umoj aqj jy 3 
iunuj/^cfi/\ I 


Dectarer 

S 65 

H K Q 10 5 4 2 
D Void 
C K 10 86 4 

The above deal was played by her in one 
jf the qualifying league matches of the Ruia 
Trophy Event in the recently concluded 
29th National Br dge Championships held 
at the Netaji Indoor Stadium, Calcutta 
R H O opens IS and you reach a contract 
of SIX i-fearts 

R H O wins the opening lead of S J and 
continues with S Q, which you ruff in 
dummy You know that R H O holds all 
the missing honours and, if diamond suit 
breaks even, youdo not have any problem 
Accordingly, you first decide to draw out 
trumps and cash dummy’s H A when your 
R H O disc 2 uds a spade You [>lay a small 
diamond from the table and 1 uff with H K 
You cash H-Q and a small heart to H J and 
ruff another diamond The key play now is 
to cash your last heart, discarding a club 
from the table If the dianxind suit does not 


break 4-4 and your R H O holds the bnger 
diamonds, the last heart will definitely 
squeeze him in clubs and diamonds You 
cross to table through C A 'The fourcard 
end positition will be 
Dummy 
S Nil 
H Nil 
D AK8 
C 7 


RHO 

Or 

S 

Nil 

ml 

H 

ml 

ml 

D 

Q J 10 

Q J 

C 

Q 

QJ 


Declarer 

S nil 
H ml 
D nil 
C K 10 8 5 

You can see that your .RHO has 
either to unguard his diamond in which 
case dummy's D 8 will be good, or to 
unguard his club in which ease your C 
10 will be winner 

GURUOEV 

CHESSma 

Sultan Khan, the only Indian who 
achieved international fame in chess in the 
early Thirties, was regarded as one of the 
ten best in the world and an unofficial 
grandmaster There was none to touch his 
fame until Viswanathan Anand, the 
Madras boy of just 18, achieved what was 
eluding the Indian chessplayers — a 
grandmaster title — in December last No 
doubt he wdl have to go a bng way to be in 
the top ten slot He is cool and aggressive, 
does not take much time to evaluate the 
positions, has strong nerves, and should 
be able to go where he wants to le 
become a world champion Here is a 
position from a game played last year 
z^nst Ravtshekhar (Black) Anand to 
move won the game m a few moves How 
dxi the the game go? 



FoaMon- (W) Kd2, Rhl, Nf3, g4. bhS, 
Pa4, b3, d4, e5, f4 (B) Ke7, Rh8, Nb4. c6, 
BcB. Pas, b7, d5, c6, f7 
Sohidbn. 1 Nf6, Nb8,2 Rgl, Kf8,3 Ng5, 
Nd7,4NGh7 ch, Ke7.5 Rg7, Kd6,6 Bxf7, 
Nc6, 7 Kc3, Nxf8, RxfS, 9 fBxe6, Na7,10 
Bxe6,BxBe6, llbcBe6, Rh8, 12Kb2, and 
Black resigned 
KIBITZER 
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RESEARCH 


jSmelliag 
a 

tiger 


I T was a scorching md- 
summer day m the Central 
Indian forest, I picked up a dhak or 
po/osoleaf It had a strong smell — of 
tiger/ 

A tigress m the area had sprayed a 
jet of strong'scented liquid on a clump 
of leaves and the smell clung to it 
Even 10 days later I could detect the 
scent that had defied the burning 
heat, and as I would later find, a cool 
shower 

That both tigers and tigresses 
“scent-mark” trees and rocks has 
been known for long,but only noware 
we deaphenng the inner meaning 
Old time hunters would be amazed to 
learn that the arsenals of vanousi 
disciplines such as biochr-nistry, 
biophysics, immunoloai, ethology 
and mathematics are being utilized to, 
study this scent marving ^ the basis, 
'of two decades of such strivings,' 
including those of myself and rny 
colleagues, I think the tigress on that 
mid-summer day (or the preceding 
mid-summer ni^t) uas painting ai 
notice board, one with her inimitable 
signature on it. That notice board, or 
love letter, migfit have made her mid 
summer night’s dream come true 
The message she wrote n indelible 
"ink” that may have lasted for d^ or 
even weeks, said. “I am the tigress, 
the queen of this region Beware, 
other queens, if ye trespass here, let it 
be only a fleeting visit, for here I rule 
and shall brook no permanent 
mtrusioa O kings of ncighbounng 
empires, here am I, uniquely 
distm^ushable from other queens 
and young pnneesses, nubde and 
being consuined by my overwhelming 
passion; seek me out even'though ye 
may not hear me speak ” 

.. other mammals, 

mark their way, temtory or beat, 
with unn^, faeces, various glandular 
secretions which encode their 
personality as fingerpirnts do. 
mhaps they are even better than 
fingerpnpts, for the health, age and 
sex are also encoded in this 
iinformation 

Together with Professor J. Dutta of 
.the Bose Institute, I have been 
engaged m cracking the code of this 
tiger language Different, volatile' 
'scent molecules in the “tiger fluid"* 
perfonn the role of letters and words 
Jin our own lan^age. Our job b to 
hunt these elusive moieties We 
started with Khaiii, the famous tigress 
of Jashipur 


M ore recent^, we have been 
rearing tiger cubs (Dora 0 and 
Dora ni) at Nandan Kanan, 
Onssa, and collecting the scent 
marking fluid of adult tigers roaming in 
open eiKiosures Perhaps tbs is the 
only zoo in India where this project, 
entrusted to us by the Department of 
Environment, Government of India, 
could be earned out 
This fluid h£B been the source of a 
good deal of confusion in internaitonal 
literature Many scientists have 
described it as “anal gland secretion" 
The tiger has an aival gland but 
anatomists have not found anvj 
channel between this and the unnary 
tract The fluid is ejected upwards, 
through the urinary tract, while 
'Ordinary urine falls downwards 
From our own observation at 
Nandan Kanan, carried out and 
analysed with the help of J A 
Mahanti and Susmita Bhattacharya, 
we have now got a quantitative insight 
into certain aspects of this markup 
Witbn the period when nine or 10 
ordinary unnations took place, mora ‘ 
than a thousand scent markings were 
noticed Tigresses, on coming to heat, 
or perhaps just before ,nat, madly go 
on marking certain salient features in 
their domain, apparently these are the 
equivalent of advertisements in 
matrimonial columns During, 
coDulatKin there b no marking at all,’ 
but after that, even uplo the late stage' 
of pregnancy, a lesser (but still bgh) 
.degree of marking takes place Even 
though she no longer advertises for a 
groom, she must regularly repaint her 
notice boards proclaiming the 
ownersbp of the “real estate” After 
dropping cubs the marking rate falls 
shaipiy but then begin to rapidly nse 
again (In this [larticular case, the cubs 
died immediately after birth) Again, a 
tigress most often marks a certain 
area witbn her domain, as if that were 
the capital city of her empire A male is 
most active in patrolling the border of 
bs temtory 

Together with Professor J Dutta 
.and our scholar, Anuradha 
Chakrabariy, we have been 
investigating the volatile semioche 
micals (more commonly known as 
pheromones) in the urine and 
'marking fluid which serve as signals or 
messages m the chemical language of 
the tiger (sermon, m fact, means a 
■signal) We have detected five 
different classes of chemical 
substances, one of which is 
responsible for the characteristic 
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musky odour of the tiger We have 
succeeded in isolating tne molecule, 
which in Its pure form has such a 
pleasant smell that it could be used as 
a gocxf additive 

The chemical nature of some other 
moleccules has also been determined 
Very curious are certain hyorocar 
bons, and still unidentified volatiles, 
the origin of which is a challenging 
problem Wearealsoinvestigaiingthe. 
putative bacteria which may well play 
a role in the formation of t.ie 
semiochemicals This is turning into 


/'A 


an exciting fieUi in its own right and 
may have far riMi hing consequences 
Tigers (and many othei minumals) 
also decode certain chemical 
messages hu'h are noi vnatile be 
ransfen mg them with the tip of t eir 
.ongue into a special orgiii thioiigh 
the mouth 1 hts is a c, ic c 'mplu ateef 
and ill understood phenomenon This 
we want to siudv in the nest phase ol 
our woric with thi> help ol X ray 
cinematoji aph and c ai lous c hemw al 
techniques 

R L BRAHMACHARY 
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FAfflY TALE 


Thumbellna by Hans Christian Andersen 



E very evening the mole came 
and always began to talk about 
the summer soon coming to an 
end, and then when the sun would no 
longer shine so warmly, scorching the 
earth till it was as dry as a stone—yes, 
then his nuptials with Thumbclina 
should take place 
But this sort o( conversation did not 
please her at all, she was thoroughly 
wearied of his dullness and his prating 
Every morning, when the sun rose, 
and every evening when it set, she 
used to steal out to the door, and 
when the wind blew the tops of the 
corn aside, so that she could see the 
blue sky through the opening, she 
thought how bright and beautiful it 
was out there, and wished most 
f^ivently to see the dear swallow once 
more, but it never came, it must have 


flown far away into the beautiful green 
wood 

Autumn came, and Thumbehna’s 
wedding clothes were ready "Four 
weeks more, and you shall be 
married'” said the field mouse But 
Thumbellna wept, and said she would 
not many the dull mole 

"Fiddlesticks'” exclaimed the field- 
mouse, "don’t be obstinate, child, or \ 
shall bite you with my white teeth' Is 
he not handsome, pray‘d Why, the 
Queen has not got such a black velvet 
dress as he wears' And isn't he nch^ 
Rich both in kitchens and cellars'^ Be 
thanklul to get such a husband'” 

So Thumbellna must be mamed 
The wedding day had arrived, the 
mole had already cpme to fetch his 
bnde, and she must live with him, 
deep under the earth, never again to 


come out into the warm sunshine 
which she loved so much, and which 
he could not endure The poor child 
was in despair at the thought that she 
must now bid a last farewell to the 
beautiful sun, which she had at leas< 
been allowed to catch a glimpse o' 
every now and then while she hved 
with the field-mouse 

“Farewell, you glorious sun'” she 
cned, throwing her arms up into the 
air, and she walked on a little way 
beyond the field-mouse’s door, the 
corn was already reaped, and only tb 
dry stubble surrounded her 

“Farewell, farewell'” she repeated 
as she clasped her tiny arms round 
little red flower that grew there an' 
•eaid, “Greet the dear swallow from 
*me, if you should see it ” 
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Which one next? 

Among items a. b and c, which one best contmues the sequence of pictures on left? 

How do you do? 

At a recent New Year's party, everyone shook everycme eise's hand. There was a totd of 10 
handshakes. How many pec^xq were there? 


'OS 


Solutions: 


'a|do8d any 


^op nod op mopi 
,q, io — a|qe)9 si jxau 

a|qe}sun ‘a|qe}5un ‘a|qe)B ‘a|qe)sun ‘afqe^sun ‘aiqeys aure qaiqm staatqo s^ aouanbas aqj_ 


^fxau auo 


Certain letters are misaing from the 
synonyms—orifnotexactsynoiqmis, 
words vary near diem m mesrans—of 
the words given first. Afi you have to 
do is put a letter m the pi^ of every 
dash and you get the mfssmg word in 
fuL 

But then comes a sBghtly more 
difficult job. You now have to arrange 
the hrttm that you put in, to form 
words that wiD be antonyms of these 


WQ gGAME 

wqrda, vduch mawis opposite in 
meaning. 

For example, the first word 
INDUSTROUS means more or las 
the same as ifiiigent; so you put d. i, I 
and e to get dUigsnt frm what you 
have. Now anangs these four letters 
to form xfie. u^sdi is opposite trf 
diligent or industrious, 
r Industrious :-ig —nt; 


2. False:-bn - a —ion, 

3 Friend ben-act-, 

4. GW • —^ mSe —, 

5 Biggest-rg-, 

6 . Rum . d -tate. 

Solutions: 

1. DiHgent (idle); 2 Fahrmation (fact); 
1.Bcri^actor(foe);4 Damsel (U),S. 
Largest (least), 6. Devastate (save). 

ASHOKK.BASU 


SPORTOGRAPMi 



MEMM'SeUP 

fTll)NAMEP 
ATTfR-THeY/ICMT 
AtmiCAVWtCH 
WDNITIW 
t«57/WERKVi'5 
GflvciHccop'ir>l>ie 
himyowyAorrciUBA^ 
A CHAUfiMSC 


fwa nomsT tRST 

MiUPeRPlMCgiCICfT 

Hisrour IS er 

MUCMSSAIl h/AZAR 
WHO AMYIM6 
Aa4IW^f^ 

IN InAHORB 
)4- 

/WP B, »7Z 
TOOK ^ Hn 
51 Mm 
roMAtx. 

-me SCORE. 







I T was springtime in Pretoria, 
the South Afncan capital, a 
time when the aty is ablaze with the 
purple of }acaranda trees, the air on 
the high veld clear and crisp But in 
the somber, wood pianeeled office of 
the Prime Minister, Balthazar 
Johnnes Vorster, it was the onset of 
another, more bitter kind of season 
Five days earlier, on September 12, 
1977, Stephen Biko had died of brain 
injuries, face down and foaming at the 
mouth, on the floor of Pretoria 
Central Prison He was 30 years old 
and the most talented young black 
leader in South Africa Outrage flared 
around the world, but Votster ~ in 
the interview with Seymour Topping, 
then the managing editor of The New 
York Times, and with this 
corresixjndonl, at that time the - 
bureau chief tor the newspaper in 
JohanmslHirg - to<ik what comfoit 
he could from what he called a very, 
vcri, iinfoi tunate affair 

Po.nting across the city trom the 
Government seat in the Union 
Buildings towards the prison, the 
Prime Minister challenged us to walk 
the Streets to stop the first people we 
met, black and while, and to ask them 
what they Knew of Biko “Before he 
died 1 don t think that one out of 100 
knew who he was,” he said “All of a 
sudden, he s the biggest black leader 
in South Africa “ 

Vorster knew that the principal 
reason why Biko was not better 
known was that the Government had 
banned him, forbidding newspapers 
to quote him But the Pnme Minister, 
a coldly practical man, was not wholly 
wrong As the founder and prime 
mover of the Black Consciousness 
movement, Biko was a hero among 
radical young blacks But he was less 
well known in many black townships 
than the rock groups playing in the 
illicit taverns known as shebeens 
Vorstci has been dead since 1983 
But beginning with the piemiere c*' 
Cry Freedom, Sir Richard Atten 
borough’s film biography of Biko and 
of his friendship with Donald Woods, 
the white editor who championed the 
black leader before and after his 
death, the chances are better than 
ec er t hat people tar from Pi etona who 
have never heard of John Vorster will 
know and rememPer Stephen Biko 
The $21 million Attenborough 
production was shot in Zimbabwe and 
Kenya in 1986 with two American 
actors. Denzel Washington playing 
iJiko whose movement sought to 


Crying 

for 

freedom 



After ‘Gandhi’ Richard 
Attenborough is 
stirring the worid’s 
conscience with 
another epic, this 
time on the life and 
death of Steve Biko. 
John Burns, of the 
New York Times, who 
was in South Africa 
when the events of 
the film took place, 
writes on the making 
of the film and on how 
true It is as a 
documentation of a 
nation in turmoil. 


instill in blacks a sense of self 
confidence denied them by the 
humiliations of apartheid, and Kevin 
Wine in the role of Wocxls The film is 
a painstakingly researched chronicle 
of the events between 1975 and 1978 
It was then that Woods — as editor of 
the Daily Dispatch, a small<irculation 
newspaper in East London, 40 miles 
from Biko’s hometown of King 
Williamstown — migrated from a 
position of hostility towards some 
sensationalist pushing black 
prejudice, as the Woods character 
describes Biko in one of the film’s 
early sequences, to one of admiration 
tor the black consciousness 
philosophy, and friendship, even love, 
tor Its principal advocate 

But the film is more than a dramatic 
reconstruction of that friendship, of 
Woods’ radicalization as he is 
introduced to the privations of the 
townships and to the pfutal menace of 
the security piolice, or of Biko’s 
murder and Woods subsequent 
escape ii ito exile dressed as a priest It 
IS, Attenborough said, an exercise m 
what he described as propaganda, a 
two and half hour drama that works 
to radiceiiizc its audiences and to send 
them out ot the theatres determined 
to press for stronger international 
action against South Africa 

OR those who believe that cco 
noniic sanctions and divcsmreni 
can hasten the end bf apartheid, 
the film comes at an important 
juncture Censorship has dtastically 
reduced 'he flow of information about 
what Vorste", in another of my 
encounters with him, described as the 
derogatory aspects of South African 
scxriety It is one of the few successes 
that the Preiona Government has 
been able to claim in recent years, and 
op'ponents of the racial system 
outside South Africa are worried that 
the world’s attention may falter 
“Thiough Biko, 1 wanted to show 
what lilc Ml South Africa means to 
blacks, and in certain circumstances 
what It means to whites,” the 63 year 
old film maker said “My objective wai 
straightforward — to ensure tha 
hac ing seen the movie, nobody will be 
able to remain indifferent to the 
situation in South Africa, and to 
encouiage them to stand up and say 
This IS intolerable’ ” 

{-oi the director, tackling South 
Africa has been a gamble For one 
thing, the most powerful of hi 
previous films, notably the hugel' 
successful Gandhi, have dealt with 
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inlory and with heroes — or anti 
leroes — whose places in history are 
ixed With Cry Freedom, he has 
itepped into an ongoing crisis and 
aken as his focus a figure, Biko. who 
«as in many ways ambi^ous, and 
who in any case died too soon to have 
lad any decisive influence on his 
:ountry's future 

It remains to be seen whether 
Jniversal Pictures, which contnbuted 
i2 per cent of the film’s finance (the 
balance, nearly $4 million, came from 
the Government of Zimbabwe), will 
reap rewards on anything like the 
scale of Gandh, which has taken 
nearly $100 million m box office and 
video sales Attenborough is hopmg 
that box-office success will attract 
backers for his next protect, a film on 
Thomas Paine, in the meantime, he 
will spend the next few months on a 
world tour promoting Cry Freedom 

For any film maker, capturing the 
complexities of South Africa, and 
^cMdmg dramahcaliy at the same 
time, IS a miyor challenge In the case 
of Cry Freedom, the film addresses a 
central problem — the f^t that Biko 
was relatively unknown outside the 
country — with a shift of focus The 
climactic moments, Biko’s death and 
funeral, occur when the film is'barely 
halfway through, leaving much of the 
lemaining actnn to the banning of 
Woods and his escape to Lesotho on 
New Year s Eve 1977 

To anybody who knew Woods bi 
S outh Afnca, there was no doubting 
his courage As a journalist, he 
mocked the ruhng Afnkaners and 
their system with tementy, hnt weekly, 
nationally syndicated column was the 
stuff of celebration wherever 
opptonents of apartheid gathered Nor 
did he hesitate, as his campaign for 
tne prosecution of Biko’s killers 
demomtrated, to step out of the role 
of a critic and mto that of a pohtxrai 
Activist when his moral scruples 
required 

Whether his ordeal belong on a pac 
iMth that of Biko is another matter 
But to Attenborough, the division of 
attention between the two men was a 
natural choice, given the need to be 
commerciaHy successful and the 
parallel requirement, if the production 
was to have a major pobtical impact, 
to go beyond the purely black 
onented subject of Biko and his belief 
to a wider audience in countries that 
are best positioned to confront South 
Africa economically, audiences that 
are predominantly white 
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Lcxildng back, Atteirimroug^ 
says now that he was 
primed to make a film about 
South Africa from an early 
age, when his father, 
principal of University 
College, London,‘led fami^ 
^scussions of the racial 
issue. Much later, his 
interest was heightened by 
the research required for 
‘Gandhi’, which, begins with 
the Mahatma’s years as a 
lawyer in Natal. 


In the end, because he had such a 
short bfe, there was very little 
dramatic that happened to Steve, 
apart from his death, Attenborough 
said Nor was he .even very well 
known, at least outside South Africa 
Accordingly, the Gandh team that 
put together Cry Freedom—pnamly 
Attenborough and John Bnley, the 
American screenwriter whose work 
on Gandh won him an Oscar for best 
screenplay in 1983 — decxkd that the 
Woods escape, complete with a 
nerve racking hitchhike in a pohce 
paddy wagon and an abortive attempt 
to ford a swollen river — would 
strengthen the film at the box office 
James T Kruger Kruger, who wrote 
his own epitaph on the day after the 
death when he tcrid a gathering of 
white supporters that Biko’s death 
leaves “me cold”and when he laughed 
with a delegate who congratulated 
him on granting the black leader his 
democratic n^t to starve himself to 
death, summoned me a day or two 
later to hts office in Pretoria 
The Justice Minister thanked me 
for coming, poured a cup of tea and 
told me that since 1 had told the truth 
about Biko — by impiying that he was 
not as tolerant as some Opposition 
newspapers - in South Afrca were 
drurrang — he would reward me by 
revealing the red tr jth about how the 
black leader died He acknowledged 
that B|ko had <fied of head rrijunes, not 
from a hunger strike, as his own initid 
statements had suggested Then he 
wdked to the wall and banged his 
forehead against it. “It was like this.” 
he said “He injured bimself, because 
he wanted to embarrass us ” 

The qudity on display that day — a 
man not so much sinister as 
credulous, less the master of the 


L ooking back, Attenborough 
says now that he was primed to 
make a film about South Afnca 
from early age, when his father, 
Pnncipd of University College, 
Londc^ led family discussions on the 
racid issue Much later, his interest 
was heightened by the research 
requned for Gondfu, which begins 
with the Mahatma’s years as a lawyer 
in Natd 

Careful observation is an 
Attenborough trademark, and when 
the opening credits of Cry Freedom 
roll over a scene of the Crossroads 
shanty town outside Cape Town, 
filmed on location outside the 
Zimbabwe capitd, Harare, I was rapt 
It was an account of life in Crossroads 
that led to an order for my expulsion 
from South Afnca — later rescinded 
- in 1978 As the screen showed 
pohce with water cannon and dogs 
and Land Rovers raiding the camp on 
a smoky spnng morning in 1975,1 felt 
as though I was wathcing an eene 
rerun Others obvKxisly feel the same 
A group South Afncan blacks 
wathcing with me m a Broadway 
screening room frequently applauded 
the screen 

Sequences deahngs with Biko’s 
confrontations with the security 
police wtere uncomfortably familiar to 
those who had been through the 
process themselves, as they were, in a 
less menacing fashion, to me In the 
rage of a police captain confronted 
with an uncowed Biko, m the lower 
ranks’ silver shirts and loose tie-knots, 
in the sense that all operations 
operate on the margins of civilization 
and law, 1 was brought back to a realm 
of unpleasantness that I had 
repress^ from memory 
Much of what Biko says in the film » 
taken directly from VJoot^' records at 
his conversations with the black 
leader or from tesbmony in a 
terrorism trial at which B4(o was a 
witness And yet, on the basts of my 
own experience of Biko, an afterrxMn 
fti King Wilhamstown a few weeks 
before his final arrest, I couldn’t help 
feeling that sometlung important was 
musing — a sense of a much harder 
man beneath the surface of our 
encounter, a leader obliged for the 
tune being to be more tolerant 
towards whites than he Mt. 

It was this sense, expressed In a 
Times article on the weekend after 
ffiko died, that M to a revealing 
encounter with one of the wlaine of 
the 'film. Police and Justice Minister 



>wcunty police than its servant — b 
C aptured in the film m a passage that 
takes Woods to Pretuna for a 
Saturday afternoon chat at Kruger’s 
Cape Dutch home The Justce 
Mirmter, hospitable and avuncular, 
assures the editor that he has no place 
■for thugs in the secunty police, that he 
dHhkes banning people “(HeB. man, 
I’m a lawyer”) and that he 
understands the necessity of finding 
uays to bve together with blacks 

ITH this attention to authen¬ 
ticity, one of the director’s 
choices seems all the more 
odd To wrench the audience back to 
what Woo^, safely in Lesotho, has 
left behind, the film plunges back, at 
the end, to Soweto on June 6, 1976, 
the day that police opened fure on a 
crowd of schoolchildren protesting' 
mandatory Afnkaans instruction in 
black schools, setting off a year of 
disturbances in which at least 600 
blacks died The film shows rows of 
white policemen with automatic rifles, 
a brief warning to disperse, then a 
massacre, with poltcemen chasing 
down alleyways and across fences, 
shooting to kill 

The reality was much more banal — 
and more complex Many of the 
officers on that dusty Soweto hillsKle 
were blacks, and on the first day, 
though not later, there was little 
random killing The best that can be 
said for the way Cry Freedom has 
presented it is that events that were 
spread out over days, or weeks, have 
been compressed Woods, interview 
ed in Overly Hills during a 
promotKMial tour, acknowledged that 
the Soweto scene had been filmed 
with cinemati; licence but said that 
the hmits of the medium jifitihed it. 

To have had blacks finng at blacks, 
he said, would have been too 
confusing, unless the film had taken 
time to explain how blacks, as well as 
whites, have been cau^t up in 
deferKhng the apartheid system It is a 
judgement that seems certain to 
attract the attention of the Pretoria 
Government, which b likely to take 
every opportunity to undermine the 
crecSlxIity of wM. in the military 
terminology much favoured among 
Afnkaaners, is likely to be taken as a 
maior onslaught in the propaganda 
war over apartheid 

The film misses atK>ther opportu¬ 
nity to tlluminale the complexities of 
^uth Africa when it implies that 
jWoods* success in getting illicit 
.photographs at the mortuary was 


what revealed that Biko had died of 
brain miunes, in fact, it was a 
Government rule permitting il 
pathologist representing the fam^ to 
attend the post-mortem Such 
paradoxes are common in a system 
built by people who have never been 
able to resolve the tension' between 
their attempts at democracy, as 
manifested by a parliamentary system 
and an independent judiciary, and a 
vow never to surrender power to the 
matonty 

The film also skims over what, to 
many witnessing the events of 1977 at 
first hand, seemed like the heart of the 
affair Virtually nothing b seen of the 
three-week period of detention and 
interrogation beforeBiko’adeath,and 
nothing but the verdict — an 
exoneration 6f the secunty police — 
from the inquest that followed 
Instead, there is a moving depiction of 
the funeral outside Kmg Wdhams- 
town, a day etched n memory for its 
hi^ sun. Its angry speeches and the 
mourrdui dtscovdance of the poignant 
black nationalist anthem Nkosi 
sikekel I Afrika —God bless Afnca 

T he inquest, and what it 
revealed of the callousness 
of Biko’s interrogators, has 
been replayed in television 
docudramas and m the live theatre, on 
Broadway among other places But 
ac< ording to Attenborough, the 
decision to eliminate both came less 
from a desire to avoid repetitnn than 
from a compulsion for authenticity 
“There’s just so much we didn’t know, 
that re-creating it would expose us to 
charges of falstficaiton,’’ he said He 
added, ’’Besides, the actual details of 
his death are abnoat irrelevant, m the 
sense that if you get too involved m 
them, you trivialize the monstrous¬ 
ness of what happened “ 

Critics may question that 
judgement, as also the decisxin to use 
AmerKan actors in the pnncipal roles 
But to Attenborough, wJio saw mofe 
than 100 African actors before 
choosing Washington, the selections 
were imperative. "I wanted 
desperately to play an Afncwi black 
— after aO it’s their story,” the 
director said. ”We brou^t them out 
of Nigena, out of Canada, exit of 
Germany and, of course, from the 
U K, and m two mr three cases we 
even smuggled them out of South 
Africa But in the end, however much 
people say, 'Hey, where are the boys 
tcom Bloemfontein?' if your actors 


can’t do the job, there goes your 
movie ” 

As the film ends, a list appears on 
the screen of all those who have died 
in detention in South Afnca in the last 
25 years It is an effective device, 
showing Biko’s name 4Sth on a roll of 
more than 80, each of them listed with 
the offiaal cause of death— slipped in 
shower, suicide by hanging, shot while 
escaping and so on llie l»t entry is 
for March 26,1987, a reminder of how 
much in South Afnca stays the same, 

; despite a decade of reform fledges 
■ from the Government, among them 
vows to apply stneter disciplines to 
the operations of the secun^ jaolice 

Attenborou^ told me that success 
for Cry Freedom, by mobihzing 
opinion around the worid, would 
reaffirm his belief that right does 
tnumph, m the end But from Woods, 

1 had a roug^ tally of the effects of 
Biko’s death on opponents as well as 
supporters of the Government, and, 
there was little in it to encourage the 
conviction that much that is 
heartening has flowed from the affair 

Ten years later, Biko's organiza¬ 
tions have mostly folded, to be 
succeeded by a rump group, the 
Azanian Peon’s Organization, that 
has lust leadership among young 
blacks to the African National 
Congress, an organization long 
committed to violence Woods 
remains in exile in London, resigned 
to stay there until the Afrikaners cede 
power to the blacks, and the Biko 
family’s lawyer. Shun Chetty, who 
broke the news that the black leader 
had died of head injuries, is in exile, 
too, IS working for the United Nations 
in Khartoum 

If there is uiy solace for the 
surviving victims of the affair, it may 
be that the perpetrators eventually 
paid a pnee as well Several police 
officers involved suffered unwanted 
transfers and demotions, and 
.Kruger’s career was ruined. Forced 
out as Justice Minister, he spent years 
wandering aimlessly down the 
parliamentary corridors in Cape 
Town He died earlier last year, but 
not before acknowledging his 
mistake in London on a clandmtine 
bid to buy a tankerload of Saudi 
Arabian oil, he went for drinks one 
evening in the bar of hs hotel, and was 
overheard to say “Ag, man, the Biko 
business, that was the biggest disaster 
of my career ” 

JOHNF BURNS 
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Indiana 


By A.R. Sharif 



Lifting An 
80-tonne Stone 

Xhe gigantic 25 sq ft stupiltJ forming the base of the kdlau of the Bn- 
hadeesi ara temple in Than)aMir ^ Md km\ frinn Madras) is a single Mock of stone 
weighing 81 38 tonnes perched smugK at the height of a 24-storev building 

How was It lifted to such a height oser a thousand scars aco’ 

Xhis magnificent temple ol Sis a ss.is designed b\ Sama Varma and huill h\ 
Rajaraia Cho/ha (VS'-lOlh A D ) 

Xhe lifting of the sUme blocic to .* height of 216 feet was ingenious a zig-zag 
mud incline was laid from the silk^e Sarapallam 6 44 kms from the temple The 
base of the incline was at the village and its peak just above the IT-stoteyed tower 
near it Then inch bs inch the bli<k was pushed and placed finch It remains 
there to this das 

A LINKS Peatura 


LAWCUAGE. PLEASE 

Matter of 
possession 

Mistakes are of^en made in the use 
of the possessive case Some typical 
instances are “it’s”, "its”, "your’s”, 
“yours” etc 

1 "The Head Office including its’ all 
units will be closed ” (Notice in a 
Calcutta Samavayika) 

2 "Bangladesh has developed it’s 
army ” 

3 “Your truly”, “Your’s truly”, 
“Yours’ sincerely” 

4 “Her’s is a glamorous profile ” 

5 “And her’s shall be the breathing 
balm. 

And her’s the sdence and the cahn 

Of mute and insensate things ” 
(Edition of Golden Treasury by 
Press) 

6 “That book is your ” 

7 “The CIVIC authorities had 
spent to host the All India Mayor’s 
Conference ” 

8 "The entire amount was spent 
from the employees provident fund ” 

9 “The accumulated cost of 
maintaining these vehicles has, since 
the past two years, gone up to Rs 1 
crore " 

Regarding the first two cases, the 
correct spelling of ’it’s’ is ‘its’ (without 
any apostrophe anywhere In the first 
case we should also say "all its units” 
instead of "its all units” 

In the third case, the correct 
phrases are “yours truly”, “yours 
sincerely” “Yours” is spelt without 
anyapostrophc, as is “hers”, “theirs”, 
“his”, “ours” 

In the fourth and fifth cases, “her’s” 
IS a mispnnt for “hers” 

In the sixth case the sentence 
should be 'That book is yours’, or 
“That IS your book” 

The possessive cases of most of the 
personal pronouns have two forms 
"My, mine”, “our, ours”, “thy, thine’ 
“your, yours” "her, hers”, “their, 
theirs” These forms arc called 
possessive adjectives because they 
are used vsnth nouns and do the work 
of adjectives The forms “mind”, 
“ours”, “thine”, “yours ’, “hers”, 
'theirs” are called possessive 
prorwuns and they are not used with 
nouns "His” is used both as an 
idjective and as a pronoun 

We say, “This is my (or our or your 
or her or his or their) house", or “This 
house IS mine (or ours or yours or 


hers or his or theirs)” 

IiV the seventh case we should say, 
‘employees’ pros/ident fund’ There 
should be an aposfrophe after 

‘employees’ to indicate its possessive 
case In the eighth case we should say, 
'Mayors’ Conference' The* 
apostrophe should be after ‘Mayors’ 


for the word ends with an ‘s’ as in the 
case o-f ‘employees’ already 
discussed 

In the ninth case ‘since’ is wrong for 
‘for ’ ‘Since’ is used to indicate a point 
of hme and ‘for’ is used to indicate a 
period of time 
P. MUKHERJEE 
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THIS WEEK bv TIWY. 



AWgS 

Mar22i—Apr20 


niBCANcai 

Jun2a*-Jul23 


imUBIIA 

Sep 22-Oct 23 




Dec 22—Jan 


AS YOU WE.L BE IN T(X> 
form now, effoiAt to make 
headway wHh your career will 
be repaid and influential people 
w3l be takma a keen mtcreat ei 
you DonotaUowyouraaHtobe 
drawn into the taiMcd itors of 
fnendt on 'Thura^, however, 
for nothing you Can do imU help 
them out m their difricutt 
situation You will be in 
a buoyant mood throu^iout 
the week, as your prospects wiD 
JM growing brighter all the time 
Romance, very important to 
you at the moment, moves a 
stage forward by midweek A 
woi^ of caution, thou^r—hold 
fast to your own ideas on home 
matters and do not let anyone 
make you change your mind 
Important dates 17,19,20 


S B TAURUS 

m Apc21—May 21 

YOU WILL BE MAKING 
firm decisions about your 
fulure You will probably be 
asserbng yourself at home, too 
Tuesday* is a good day for 
improving finances or for 
picking up a bargain Do not pay 
too much attention to the 
gossip of colleagues—they wiD 
probably have got their facts all 
wrong Important matters can 
be settled speedily and 
successfully this week Youwifl 
also be rewarded for taking on 
extra responsibilities Thursday 
IS your only bad day—there is a 
tense atmosphere at work then 
Tuesday and Fnday are days for 
meeting Inends and for seeking 
entertainment outside the 
home Important dates 19, 
21.23, 



YOU SHOULD TAKE LIFE 
as It comes this week, as your 
plans are hkely to turn out 
differently from wnat you 
anbcipat^ Howeve., fate has 
better things in store for you, so 
you need not wonv about the 
outcome of events Inuradaywi 
be an outstanding day at work, 
and Fnday is wur bMt day for 
social dates There may nave 
been a cnsis m a rdationship 
this week which leaves you 
feeling very insecure and 
bemused, but you wall regain 
your confidence and see trangs 
clearly again by the weekend 
Luck IS on your side now, so 
concentrate on important plans 
and you wd) achieve a 9 «atdeal 
m more than one direction by 
next week important datas* 
20.22.23. 


YOU VWU. HAVE LTFILE 
cauae for compiaunt. as you wff 
be surrounded by people whc 
are getting the most out of hfc 
and who want to share thnr 
happinaes ami good fortuna 
Soime mtarsatmg opportunitias 
cocdd coma your way, too, if 
you ara wWns to ioin ianm 
with someone who has 
ent erpris i n g ideas. The stars 
change agna on Thursday and 
this luMBS dw way clear for you 



important dadsion concaming 
a fnendahip. Athoine,a raladve 
makes a starthng adnounoe- 
ment, which will dafiniieiy affmt 
you and your famiy in some 
way important da^ 20,21, 
2A 




LEO 


Jul24-Aug21 


PROBLEMS WITH FRIENDS 
and rafartiwes w9l vanah and 
leave you in a more* retailed 
frame of mind, cnabbna you to 
givt of your bast to your work 
Romantic rslationihtps wiB also 
be more smooth far both the 
married and the lingfo Be aura 
to make the moat of whatever 
ccmca your way. Do not finalize 
plans for the time bcmg. as 
rarthcomng evcida wdl enable 
you to improve on them, and 
gam more aa a rcault 
Lkiexpectad opportunities and 
invitatiana wmI heighten the 
social Ida, pertKuiariy at the 
weekend, and mvMy afhnrs are 
likely to take on a new 
importance this week 
Important dataa: IS, 22,23. 


SCORPIO 

Oct *24 -Nov 21 



A BREATH OF FRESH AIR 
blows into your working 
environment Ihk week, and you 
wd be able to apply vounaM 
with more enthusiasm to )obs at 
hand Romanbe relabonihiA 
wilt become more exciting for 
the sin^e, and mantal fife wS 
tun smoothly for wives Get out 
and about as much as you can, 
and exchange visits unm fnends 
and acquaintances You love 
any kind of travel, and journeys 
this week will be especially 
profitable Domestic probtems 
will be solved by Fnday, and .a 
letter promises some improve¬ 
ment in your financial situation 
Important dates* 20.22,23. 


vnoo 

Aug22-Sei^21 




SAOmARIUS 

Nov 22—Dec 21 


YOUR CRCUMSTANI 
ateadk imiirowa this wedr, 
houaenold and fsmRj i 
move ahead, h your epara I 
get out and about whanevei 
can, for opportunitiea to a! 
new cxpenencca and to i! 
interesting people wd e 
your way A letter you ra( 
on Thuikky wQt need i 
between the fines.* Fi 
contmiie to improve and 
wO be more cwh to 
the things you need You 
more fun at home than „ 
friends this week Howii 
your partner wiO be m 
amusement on Thursday, 
he or she wiB be m a 
mood So try to arrange a 
fanpoftent dmee: 19,21, 


AQUMUS 

Jan 21—Fdb 


YOUR STAR PATTERN 
changes eigne this week and 
gp^ you a new lease of enerw 
to thekie demanding wm 
which has to be completed at 
top speed Fmenaally, you have 
no* reason to be scared of 
rriying on your own judgment, 
so waste no time arid act 
on It Thoae mn^ wiB be 
surrounded by romance now If 
you uae your mrtiative, you can 
have It dl your own way thit 
week, especially on Monday, 
Tucaday and Wednesday, Whm 
your drive and personal 
magnet am wiO be unnvaBed 
On Fnday, you get newa of old 
fnends and the health of an 
aibig relative also improves 
Important dates: 20,21,23 



NO MATTER HOW Bti 
you are with work, make | 
fof entertainment and 
enjoying the company 
fnends By doing this, you, 
cease worrying about trs 
prabisms which you ara getf 
out of perspective. Be 
to. wait a Itdc ' 
someone to reach a _ 

a matter you have put_ 

By makmg fitde changss 
domeatic enangeraents, ui 
different methods wh 
tackling work, and putt 
hobbwa to a dif fe rent use, ] 
can inject freeh’stitereat i 
actMties that have beco 
stale Oh Tuesday, ronrn 
and marriage wiB be fiiB 
delight Important dates: 
2 P 23 


PISCES 

Feb20-Ma!21 



mSAFORWARDLOOWNG LIFE IS VERY EXCITING. THERE WU. BE A WE 
week m aD aspects for you You ora involved m lou of come eurpnae in store fra you 
Major changes in your working new activities and vAl be mvitcd work on Tuesday wf^ coi 
life give you a much greater to take on attractive probably cause you to make I 
sense of freedom, a fresh responsibilities Strangers wiB chanf^s in ^ana Mon 
upaurae erf hope and more be seeking mtroductiona, and matters, too, iviD become 
confidme, and some good romaiKC takes on a ^amorout source of aatwhetion Iv t 
news concerning your finances aspect If married, your partner vackend A healtfi prrails 
on Thursday means that you has something special to may worry you on Thuradmj, 
wiO have more cash n lund celebrate mcoiuiechon with his you may some dwtuibi 
iMthm a vraek or two, at the or her work 'Ihw week favours rumours about friend 
latest You wiB need most of anything you are concerned Chai^iee ara favoured t 
your energy to coprf with what’s with niwever, even greater week, espeodly those made 
happening on tfw home front happmesa may come your way Thursday and Friday 
in the latter half of die week, and rfyouacizethechanceofanew Haesan's mam god » uaual 
wiD have little left over for social bnkup or fail m with your happmesa, but be on the ^ 
activities Elsewhere, work and partner's plant But watch out for opportiuiities to add toyo 
busmess wd run smoothly, but when spending money on metenal weU being, too. 
rf single, be on your guaid, as Thursday—you might be dns^. you can expM s'net 
oncofyourdosefnendsmaybe ovcrcharM or supplwd widi romance, or a maior sti 
deliberately deceptive on sub-etanoud goota. fanpor- forward In an ciueting or, 
Thuradm Importaat dates: tant diries: 20,22,23. hapmrtant dataa: 19. U, 24 

19,20,23. 












For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made In heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
get you one There’s still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today’s age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance? So, 
we’ve introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making. For the first time 
in Eastern India. Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches! 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you fust can't be too 
careful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We’ll send you 
the most ideally-suited 
matches which accurately 
match your requirements 
along with the usual box 
replies - and m no time 
at all' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don’t have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika, Allahabad & 
Lucknow. Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur, Amrit 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and lugantar, 
Calcutta. 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta & lamshedpur a Northern India Patrika, 
Allahabad & Lucknow • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrit Prabhat, 

Allahabad & Lucknow • lugantar, Calcutta 
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CmtKLWBN, 

Unsung heroes 


P reparations fm th* r«- 

public Day c^ebrationt 
m the capital bw begun some 
SIX weeks earlier an am^ of 
contractors ^winging mto action for 
another loot Drought or no drou^t. 
he celebrations involving lavish 
spending had to be organised, but 
iinanaai constraints, created by the 
drought conditions, were found akbi 
enough to abandon the Govern¬ 
ment’s new schemes to implement the 
national education policy 
What cannot be axed are VIP 
hoKdays and tours and cabinet 
meetings in Sanska Who dare point 
out that a cabinet session in Delhi 
means only a few rupees on coffee and 
snacks^ Aren’t Union Cabinet 
Ministers entitled to have a tour and a 
holiday at our expense^ If the Soviets 
stage a big parade in Moscow showing 
heir own achievements in space and 
weaponry, can Indians lag behind in 
arran^ng a similar display in the 
streets of Dclhi'^ No, we cAi’t, for we 
have our borrowed plumes—guns 
rom Bofors and submarines from 
HDW—to impress upon the people 
hat we can steal a march over othws 
A few days before the Republic 
Day, people in the capital noticed a 
crop of posters saying, "We the 
people of India stand for the cherished 
ideals of our Constitution ” Produced 
by the Directorate of Advertising and 
Visual Publicity, the posters, 
celebrating 40 years of freedom on tiie 
e of Kepuhlic Day, did look 
impressive Our Republic Day 
celebrations, from the Parade to 
Beating the Retreat, are a feast for the 
eyes and the capital turns into a 
fairyland on that day wtth large-scale 
illumination of public buildings at 
night ^Republic Day, justifiably a 
holiday, was ushered in by the labours 
of the Constituent Assembly But few 
care to mark the |26th day of 
November, on which the ConstitutKin 
of India was born in 1949 It is called 
the Constitution Day, and is now 
observed only by the courts of India 
But last year, the Supreme Court 
,judges stayed away from this annual 
functKin, expressing their inability to 
participate, without saying why The 
reason, however, was not far to seek 
'll the midst of a raging controversy in 
the Supreme Court on the question of 
I fundamental rights Perhaps, because 


of being swamped by too many 
petitions under Artide 32, which lays 
down that a cittten can appeal directly 
to it to have his or her ^ndamentd 
rights restored if they are m-any way 
jeopardised, the Supreme Court, 
iroracaOy, ruled recently that such 
cases* must henceforth be moved 
before the High Court under Article 
226, thus undermining the spirit of the 
ConstitutKin Obviously, its founding 
fathers, who had solemnly resolved in 
the name of the people of India, to 
"adopt, enact and gwe ourselves this 
Constitution'’ and to tecure for its 
atizens justice, liberty and fraternity, 
were best forg^en,. 


O F the 288 members of 
the Constituent Assembly,^ 
which dissolved itself after' 

« 
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framing the Constitution, only 45 are 
alive today Four of them—P C Sen, 
Renuka Ray, U N Burman and 
Prabhudayal Himmatsingka— are 
from West Bengal The founding 
fathers have been meeting ^regularly 
on Constitution Day to recall the days 
of their labour But last year, out of 
their dwindling number, cmly about 20 
came to Delhi for their get-together 
Almost all of them were disillusioned 
by the political environment prevaHmg 
in' the country Some of them said 
politics, even m the Forties, was a 
healthy exercise There was a missKin 
to be earned out with a spirit of 
service Now politics has become a 
matter of career, they felt, vitiated by 
one-upmtoiship and the devil taking 
the hindmost For coming to Delhi, 
the Government had given each of 
them two first cl6ss railway return 
tickets to covgr their escorts, but they 


were left to fend for themselves dunng 
their stay in the capital 

Little did the signatones to the 
Constitution realise that they were' 
being given a ‘pnneely reception’- 
compared to the wretched conditions 
most real freedom-fighters had been 
■uffenng since the dawn of freedom 
One still remembers with sadness the 
plight of those from the erstwhile 
katapant, who came to Delhi some 
years back and were treated as 
’objects of pity, not pnde’ The heroes 
of history were shnvelled up, palsied 
and fragrie, but still remarkably 
sensitive when it came to recalling the 
past 

In the Andamans—-a group of 293 
islands—they were called the 
‘permanently irKarcerated’, or simply 
PI s, by the* Bntish The food they 
used to be gven under detention was 
revolting The flour used to be •■otten 
and of the cheapest variety and the 
dal used to have worms floating in 
them They were 

branded “terronsts" by the British 
bvt were truly the salt of the earth who 
were sacrificing their todays’ for the 
nation’s tomorrows’ 

When these ex Andaman freedom 
fighters were in Delhi, the Centre 
offered them financial help ranging 
from Rs 200 to Rs 500 per month 
depending, upon the needs of each 
person Accompanying the freedom- 
flghters was Sajaia Ghosh, widow of 
the great revolutionary. Barm Ghush, 
and she was then being given Rs 200 
per month to make her both ends 
meet Their spokesman, the 
extremely competent and know 
ledgeable Bangeswar Roy.’himself an 
ex Andaman freedom fighter, said 
that 162 of his colleagues resided in 
India, while 12 lived in Banc^adesh and 
one in Britain in India, the Statewise 
figures at the time were New Delhi— 
five. Andhra Pradesh—one. 
Maharashtra—one, Punjab—one, 
Uttar Pradesh—five, Rajasthan— 
one, Bihar- four, Assam—two, 
Tnpura—eight, and West Bengal— 
134 

Will the leaders in power give up 
some of their fun and games (or the 
sake of austerity to give these 
freedom fighters a real paid holiday 
for the remaining years of their lives'^ 
RINGSIDER 


AROUND THE WORLD, 

AIDS aids drug runners 


A ids transmitted through intra- 
v/enou& abuse ot drugs is still 
mainly confined to North 
America and Western Europe but 
abuse of injectible drugs is spreading 
throughout the world and hastening 
the spread of the dread disease, says 
the International Narcotics Control 
Board 

In the United States, 17 per cent of 
AIDS patients are estimated to be 
intravenous drug abusers In Europe, 
the percentage is 13 while in some 
areas, says the Vienna based Board's 
latest report, more than half the 
Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome cases are related to 
intravenous drug abuse” 

A number of Governments are now 
allowing the distribution of free 
needles to drug addicts, in the hope 
that this w'll curb the spread of AIDS 
The danger is that it might encourage 
drug abuse Faced with the dilemma, 
says the Board "the fight against 
AIDS" has been given "priority over 
the fight against drug abuse ” 

The 13 member Board's annual 
report analyses the drug situation 
worldwide It is mainly concerned with 
hcit drugs needed for medicines and 
scientific purposes The new report 
estimates that 190 200 tons of 
“morphine equivalent” will be needed 
each year for medicine and science, 
80 per cent in the form of codeine A 
sm^l amount of morphine is used for 
terminally ill patients 

Currently there is over supply 
Stated in “morphine equ-valcnt” 
terms, the stocks of the so called 
traditional supplier countries, India 
and Turkey done, would meet the 
global needs for nearly two years, says 
the report 

The mam producers of licit opiates 
are Australia, France, India, Spam 
and Turkev Yearly production 
declined m 198’’ by 10 tons, its lowest 
level since 1974 

India, however, produced 74 tons of 
moiphine equivalent and had an 
excess stock of 227 tons at the end of 
1986 Turkey had stocks of 135 tons at 
the end of 1986, and produced 9 6 
tons m 1987 Australia produced 37 3, 
France 11 8 and Spain 6 3 tons last 
y<;ai 

Given existing surpluses and 
conimuing production against world 
needs oi at most 200 tons per year, the 
over supply problem is already 


alarming 

The report seemingly singles out 
India and rKites leakage from both licit 
opium production and pockets of 
illicit poppy cultivation Illicit heroin 
laboratones have been discovered in 
India, heroin abuse is spreading not 
only in the maior cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras but also in 
other parts of the country, and 
methaqualone continues to be 
trafficked out of India to parts of 
Africa despite the Government's ban 
on Its production since 1984 

On psychotropic (artificial mood 
altering) substances, the report 
fingers manufactunng and expiortmg 
countries that have not become 
parties to the 1971 Convention 

Signatones are bound by the treaty 
to notify Governments of impending' 
exports of controlled drugs to their 
countnes Austria and Japan have not 
signed the 1971 Convention Other 
non signatory maior manufacturers 
- Belgium, Netherlands and Switzer 
land — have announced their 
intention to ratify, but it may be years 
before they do 


Large quantities of fenetylline 
(stimulant) are smuggled into the 
Near and Middle East from West 
Europe 13 million tablets were seized 
in 1^, mostly in Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia 

The report also notes that “certain 
psychoaclive substances not under 
internationl control, such as pemolnie 
(also a stimulant) are being shipped m 
very large quantities, and obviously 
not for medical use. to countnes in 
Africa, Asia and South America '' 

S OCIO polihcai turbulence often 
goes hand in hand with illicit drug 
production Heroin conversion 
laboratones are suspected to be 
operating m Lebanbn, and opium 
poppies illicitly cultivated m the Bekka 
Valley And the report says that 
seizures abroad of "enormous 
quantities of heroin and cannabis 
originating m Afghanistan indicate 
widespread cultivation of the opium 
poppy and cannabis plant” in that 
country 

In neighbouring Pakistan, 75 8P 
tons of o|xum are said to have bev 


Opiates: the legal traffic 



Authorised production 1987 


1987 world output and 
consumption are 
roughly in balance at 
200 tonnes, but high 
stocks threaten 
supply-and-demand 
stability 
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produced from ilhcit cultivation last 
year Heroin seizures amounted to 4 $ 
tons Canndbis seizures, mostly mm, 
amounted to over 200 tons in 19^ ' 

Latm America has suffered a uiave 
of kiUinss df judges, law enforcerfient 
officers and journalists mvestigatmg 
ifliat drugs 

A major setback to the antf-drug 
campaign was the Colombian 
Supreme Court’s declaraborjr in 1987 
that a'law ratifying extradipon to the 
United States of a nurpber of 
suspected traffickers was uhconstitu 
tional This senouid^ dampened 
hopes that Colombia and other Latin 
American countries would coordinate 
efforts and draft tight dru^ control 
legslation 

The report notes recent legislative 
steps in Italy and Britam to aid 
detection and prevention of 
laundering’* of money and to seize 
the assets derived from drug 
trafficking But most West European 
authonties can seize only assets 
which they can prove come directly 
from drug trafficking, whereas 
proceeds of drug trafficking are often 
intermingled with assets acquired 
legtimately 

Uncovered clandestine labora 
tones and hospital admissions show 
that amphetamine abuse is spreading 
rapidly m West Germany and Bntain, 
while most stimulants are obtained 
from clandestine manufacturers, 
pnmanlv in West Germany and the 
Netherlands 

Eastern Europe is also not immune 
to illicit drugs Czechoslovakia 
reports 6,000 addicts, Poland 8,000 
registered addicts with perhaps 
30,000 unregistered The Soviet 
Union had 46,000 drug addicts in 
1987 

Africa still remains a staging post in 
the transit of drugs to Europe and 
North Amenca In 1986, 200 kg of 
heroin were trafficked by African 
couriers, and the Board says new 
transit countries — Cameroon, 
Kenya and Niger — have entered the 
picture Air links between Africa and 
India ate now widely used by African 
couriers Cannabis resin earlier 
produced mamly in Morocco is now 
also being produced in Ghana and 
Kenya 

The rapid spread of heroin abuse in 
the continent is already causing 
serious concern in Mauritius, Cote 
dlvoire, Ghana, Nigeria, Senegal and 
Somalia 

On the positive side, cocaine abuse 
in West Europe is slower than 


predicted Young people in 
Scandinavia and West Germieiy are 
more aware of the risks of abuse In 
the 19808 the proportion of Swedes 
under 21 years of age who try drugs is 
only half that of the 1970s 
In Thailand crop substitution has 
been successful Farmers who once 
planted poppy can earn a living from 
other crops "bi the 1986/87 growing 
season, 2,560 out of almost 4,000 
hectares of iBicit poppy cultivation 
were targeted for eradication ” 

In the same 1986/87 season. 
“16,349 hectares of popf y were 
eradicated” in Burma Pakistan wiped 
out 6,000 hectares 
Meanwhile a new (third) Inter 
national Convention is in the making 
A conference to endorse it is likely to 
be held before the end of 1988 A 
group of experts has already met 
several times in Vienna 
The convention focusses on global 
law enforcement paractices and on 


Businessman Hidayat 
UUah is a man with a 
mission: the freeing of 
debt slaves in Pakistan. 
He and a handful of 
colleagues have formed a 
movement to liberate 
men and women who 
Imve fallen into bondage 
because of debts, some of 
which they did not even 
incur themselves but 
inherited from their 
parents. Now the cam¬ 
paign needs money, and 
few organisations are 
willing to contribute. 

Atlas Khan. Free at last 



vdiat to do with drug^related money 
once it IS seized For example, billicms 
of dollars made from drugs are often 
sent to numbered bank accounts and 
reinvested in legitimate enterprises, if 
and when this loot is confiscated, 
w^iere should it go’ 

Should there be mandatory 
extradition of drug traffickers and 
kingpins’ Some countnes argue that 
the discretion of sovereign states to' 
refuse extradiction sHbuld be upheld 
Should chemicals used in the 
manufacture of illicit drugs, which are 
also used in legitimate products, be 
controlled by the Convention’ 

What should be the penalty for drug 
trafficking’ 

These are just some of the issues 
being drafted in the new convention 
that should be finalised by the end of 
1988 

EVE KOUIDRl KHAN, 
in Vienna 



A 

A aTLAS Khan was born a slave 

Not that his father was sold m a 
slave market Rather, his father was a 
dehqan, a desperately poor 
sharecropper living near the town of 
Swabi in northern Pakistan One day 
he borrowed money from the farmer 
for whom he worked The farmer 
insisted Atlas Khan's fathei work for 
no one else until he had repaid the 
loan 

That was the tradition Atlas Khan’s 
father was desperate So he 
obedi mtly put his hand to the plough 


Buying freedom 





jWorktng from morrang till night, every 
day of the year, with wages the 
customary one quarter of the 
harvests, he tned to repay the debt 
He was a slave in a centunesold 
Pakistani system that traps workers 
as surely as any slave market 
He died still owing money—Rs 80 
Atlas Khan was obliged to take up the 
debt 

He did all the farm work He was 
not allowed to work for wages m the 
bazaar dunng the off season He had 
to find grass for his master’s buffaloes, 
even though neither he nor his wife, 
SIX daughters and one son got a share 
of the milk He was night watchman 
for the tobacco and corn crops His 
wife and children did housework for 
their master When the farmer had 
guests. Atlas Khan waited on them 
He had no holidays 
He could not meet his repayments 
In fact he had to borrow more money 
to pay for the births of his children, 
weddings and medicine Last year, 
aged about 40 m a country where the 
life expectancy is 50 and the per capita 
income around Rs 6,000 a year, he 
was over Rs 7,000 in debt 
In Ma'ch an eiderlv businessman 
from the town of Swabi came to the 
village mosque Standing up after the 
prayers he asked if Atlas Khan's 
master would knock a few hundred 
rupees off the debt if this businessman 
paid the balance The farmer agreed 
So the stranger, Mian Hidayat Ullah 
Kdka Khei, handed over several 
thousand rupees, papers were signed 
with the congregation looking on, and 
Atlas Khan was free 
Hidayat Ullah has been bargaining 
for slaves since the beginning of last 
year when he and a few other 
businessmen put about Rs 70,000 of 
tfieir own money into an account and 
formed the Azod Degqan Tehnk 
(Movement for the F/ceingof Saves) 
So far me movement has freed 18 
slaves in 10 villages around Swabi 
town hv paying about Rs 50,000 and 
having Rs 33,000 waived Only one 
farmer has taken money in the 
mosque and later forced his former 
slave back into hia old work Hidayat 
Ullah thrcaientd him w/ith legal action 
and he bai ked off 

He says ‘The usual response is 
positive fVople give us a good 
reieptior fliey hale this (custotn) ” 
And yet they act ept it Hidayat Ullah’s 
father himself had slaves 
Most dehqan'- are not slaves Thi y 
have a quarter or a third of the two 
annual crops fiom a farmer in return 


for about six. months work The test 
of the year they look for work in the 
bazaars In good year they can 
struggle by But in a bad year, or when 
marriages or illnesses demand extra 
money, they have to borrow Banks 
will not lend to them Hidayat Ullah 
says “They can only pledge their 
heads ’’ 

Around Swabi, thousands of 
dehqan families have borrowed 
money and stepped on to the debt 
treadmill Very tew mane^ to get off 

S OME fathers get free by selling 
theur daughters In the village of 
Dobian a man wah a debt of Rs 
20,000 was visited by strangers from 
the Rintab province They offered to 
gpve him that much money as a dowry 
for h» daughter The father agreed, 
Rs 20,000 was paid over, the marriage 
was solemnized and the girl taken 
away 

Where to’ Hidayat Ullah gnmiy 
suggests, to the brothels of Lahore, 
450 kilometres south He can see no 
other reason why Punjabis would 
marry a dehqan girl unwanted even in 
her home area 

This and another case in Kalukha 
village suggest to him the sale of girls is 
widespread m the debt nfe area 
around Swabi town, since he has 
investigated slavery in only 11 villages 
and has come across these two cases 
Hidayat Ullah says that enslaved 
dehqans are not eligible for the 
religious welfare system run by the 
Pakistani Government because the 
Government defines them as income 
earners 

This IS ndtculous, since they earn so 
little Corn currently fetches or^ Rs 
102 for 50 kibs An average tobacco 
crop on a two and-a half-acre farm 
returns only Rs 6000 And' the 
dehqans get just a quarter of this 
“It’s a remnant of the Dark Ages,” 
hfidyat Ullah says hie cites the case of 
Mohammad bhaq, a dehqan living in a 
hut in the fields he worked He died 
uneA|?ectedlv leaving a young widow, 
four small children and a debt of Rs 
20,000 

His former master told the widow 
she must pay her husband’s debt She 
agreed, simply asbng the farmer to 
take pity on her and let her do it in 
instalments He had other ideas He 
said she must marry a dehqan that he 
would choose for her This man would 
then take on the responsibility of 
repaying the loan 
9)e refused For this impudence he 
ordered her to stay inside the hut. Hir 


children had to go begging for food | 
Then the farmer heard of a new 
Government welfare scheme making' 
lump sum payrrtenfs of Rs 15,000 to 
young widows in her situafbn Hfa; 
sons took the widow to a local 
Government bank and she was given ' 
the welfare money But outside the; 
bank the sons pointed out that since: 
she owed them Rs 20,000, the Rs 
15,000 was really theirs She agreed' 
and handed it over 
As for the remaining Rs 5,000, 
the landlord said she must give one of 
her small daughters in marriage to a 
dehqan he would find who would take 
up the debt At this jxiinf, in October, 
she sent ^ei brother and a small son 
to Hidayat Ullah begging for help 
He took them to the Assistant 
Commissioner of Swabi The official 
agreed the money was ihe woman’s 
and said that if she asked him in 
writing he would take the Rs 15.000' 
back from the farmer 

Hidayat Ullah wrote an application 
for her But the woman could not 
bring herself to give her thumbprint 
Hidayat Ullah says that slaves are 
so weak that even the traditional 
politicid friends of the poor, like 
populist parties and left wing 
politicians, are not interested in 
helping them The parties have 
refused his requests for donations to 
the movement 

He knows of no other similar 
organisation in Pakistan where 
various kinds of slavery are nte in 
many areas 

Hidayat Ullah wants to free at least 
one slave in each of 120 villages 
around Swabi He is picking off slaves 
with small debts (“With Rs 5,0001 can 
free three”), hoping in this way his 
movement will get widely known and 
people will make donations before the 
money runs out 

But no one is helping “Money »too 
dear to most people ” The 
movement’s bank account has 
^unk to about Rs 20,000 
Asked what he will do when the last 
rupee has been spent, he purses his 
lips He and his few friends imD have toi 
dip into their own pockets dnoe again 
Atlas Khan now has something in' 
his pockets He dears around Rs 40 a 
day by carting fresh blood from the 
Swabi abattoirs and driving a horse 
drawn taxi in the busy httle town 
And for the first time in his life can 
take time off work whenever he likes 

LEN McGHANE. in Penhawnr 



FE^AI 

"Arts 
of war 

T hrough the process of 

evolution, man has come a 
long way — away from the 
animals and other creatures with 
vdiom he once dwelt, but he has not 
been able to nd himself of all his 
natural instincts Like other 
creatures, the paramount instinct he 
still has IS the one of survival, from 
which has grown the art of offence 
and defence combats 
Through the ages — from the Stone 
Age when man fought with stone 
implements to the modem age — this 
art has undergone many changes and 
refinement With higher intelligence 
and reasoning power man has made 
safe his position on this planet, and so 
he need to draw on his instinct of 
survival is not so urgent any more 
HerKe the individual art of offence 
and deferKe combats is fast losing its 
universal.charactcr But relics of the 
past are preserved in various forms In 
1 few regions the armed and unarmed 
techniques ate still practised as an 
exercise Moreover, the religious ntes 
of these areas are often influerKed by 
the regions’ respective combat 
characteristics 

Studies of the offence and defence 
mechanisms with regard to the 
aesthetic aspect of their movements 
are being earned out by scholars all 
over the world They are also trying to 
relate the martial movements with the 
movements laid down in our ancient 
text, the Nafyoshastra, and are trying 
to determine the martial influences in 
out classical dance forms The studies 
have reached a point when they are 
demanding a thorough discussion 
through seminars and demo’istrations 
With this in view, Padatik recently 
organised in Calcutta a week long 
Asian Festival of Theatre, Dance and 
Martial Arts 

The Natinshastra deals with all 
aspects of dance and drama It also 
idesenbes all the possible movements, 
the human body can perform The 
sthanafcas (standing postures), the 
jehans (movements), the bhramans 
(spiral movementsl.the angahars’ 
(series of movements) and the 
meanings that are conveyed throu^ 
these are documented in detail 
l^turally, a person can id«itify any> 



lUeana CitaviaH, an ItaSan, dancing *chhou’ 












possible movement with that 
mentioned in the text All our classical 
dances follow the movements 
mentioned in the ancient treatise But 
the extra bit that lends a movement an 
artistic touch is the aesthetic sense of 
man — a sense which is inborn and 
cannot be codified If we look at 
today’s martial arts from this point of 
view we notice that some of them 
have been carefully revived and 
reformed according to the demands 
of the modern stage They have been 
successfully utilised in various 
contemporary choreographs and 
productions This was evident from 
the week-long festival 

EOPLE all over the world 
have adopted various of 
fence and defence combat 
techniques aepending upon the place 
they live m, the resources available 
and the type of enemies they have to 
deal with In India, for example, the 
people of Manipur have developed a 
very special style of martial combat 
Manipur's history shows that the 
region suffered a number of foreign 
mvasions apart from the fact that its 
people had to tackle many native and 
tnbal offensives Unarmed combat 
hke wrestlihg, which has been 
influenced by the Mongolian style, has 
now become an essential feature of 
the traditional Lai Haraoba festiveil of 
Manipur 

Among rnodes of armed combats, 
Thang-Ta (‘Thang’ means sword and 
‘Ta’ refers to the spear) or the fight 
with sword and spear, has gamed 
immense popularity on stage 
However, this system hardly has any 
aesthetic value though the move 
ments are extremely difficult and need 
tremendous skill, courage and 


ThanS'Ta from Manipur 

practice on the part of the performer 
Nowadays, some artistic movements 
arc devised between two phases of 
combat for visual pleasure The 
influence of the martial art of Manipur 
on certain classical ritual dances, 
particularly the sanhrtana, was hotly 
debated in the seminar It was 
apparent that there was no direct 
influence of martial strains on the 
sankit tana 

An interesting and ancient martial 
art system of south India is 
/coJanpoyaffu This art has a strong 
base as is evident from the intense 
training course that is available 
Unfortunately, no records have yet 
been found to establish the histoncal 
background of this art Only a few 
books and manusenpts are there to 
indicate that katan was a place for 
physical training and primary 
education But now kalan training is 
restricted to the physical training 
only, winch follows a systematic 


method, guided by certain ntuals The 
movements of kalanpaixittu are 
devised in such a wav as to stretch the 
body to Its maximum This helps 
develop physical strength Kalan 
poyaffu has influenced a number of 
Kerala's dance forms, including the 
classical kalhakah and the traditional 
ritual, Ifieyyam Kalanpavrattu is not 
merely a physical training system It 
offers something more In fact, it also 
trains and purifies the mind and soul 
This IS evident from the ntuals that are 
linked to it 

With the spread of Buddhism, this 
art IS believed to have spread through 
China to Japan 

K arate Do, an ancient martial 
art fiom that evolved several 
centunes bgo in India, is 
believed to have spread to China with 
Biddhism in the 5th century AD 
Karate is closely linked to Zen 
Buddhism and is supposed to have 
been formalised by a monk, 
Bodhidharma, who found in these 
movements a system of developing 
physical and mental stamina, by 
relying on the breathing techniques of 
Indian yoga Kalanpayattu is also 
claimed to be the original source of 
karate and is said to have reached 
Japan through China with the spread 
of Buddhism The interpretation of 
the word koro-fe (empty hand) 
reminds us of the various bare hand 
combats in kalanpayaltu and lends 
credence to the argument 
The Padatik event, however, did 
not featuie karate The audience also 
missed the techniqaes of im Mt u 
another martial system of Japan The 
shift from bujutsu (bu martial, 
art) to budo (martial ways) was a 


A scene from an Indonaaian dance 
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Another scene from the Indonesian dance 


change m emphasis from combat 
training to (uitivation. of man’s 
spntual awareness 

Two dancers from the Beijing 
Opera performed a couple of shdrt 
Items based on Tai Chi Ch’uan — the 
Chinese martial art-cum exercise 
system developed from the Taoist 
philosophy u^ere the concept of 
yielding is encouraged The 
movements of this art demand a lot of 
muscular control, a perfect sense of 
balance and the utmost concentra 
tion, which means that it is also a kind 
of meditation 

Ir^uenced by India, China and 
Indo China, Indonesia has developed 
Its own martiiil art — pencak silcft, 

based on the concept of defence This 
martial art system of the Minangka 
bau community of West Sumatra was 
.raditionally taught in the Koran 
schools after scripture classes The 
word pencak stands for skilful body 
movements and silat denotes the 
application of these movements in 
lombat In Indonesia the use of 
pencak sifat is found in theatneal 
performances as well 

Traditional Indonesian perfor 
mances have direct as well as indirect 
influent es of the silat — the most 
common among them are randai of 
West Sumatra and bans of Bali 
Randai has two distinct divisions one 
part follows the typical theatncfil style 
of acting and dialogues while the other 
shows combats in silat style The 
reel iitiy concluded festival featured a 
traditional Randai Rambum Fame 
non and contemporary Pola Randai, 
both were directed and composed by 
the renowned Indonesian choreo 
grapher, Gusmiati Suid 

And, finally, we come to the chhau 
dances of eastern India that constitute 
a part of the chaitra parva rituals (the 
time for rejoicing in the Hindu month, 
Chaitra), dedicated to Shiva or 
Shakti These dances, having a strong 
rural fervour, are performed in the 
chhau belt of Seraikella (Bihar), 
Mayurbhanj (Onssa) and Purulia 
(West Bengal) The chhau move 
ments suggest a direct influence of the 
ancient martial art, pankhonda 
Dance numbers composed earlier, 
like the astradanda, were based on 
pankhanda movements; even the 
baste posture of holding the shield and 
sword (dharana) resembles pan- 
Khanda However, with the gradual 
1 nnovation of chhau dances the 
pankhanda has almost become a lost 
art. 


The three chhau styles have 
distinct differences in their 
presentation The stnking feature of 
the Seraikella and Purulia styles is the 
use of masks Also, the movements of 
the Purulia c/ihau is extemely 
vigorous, composing high jumps, big 
leaps and somersaults in the air, while 
the Maynrbhij rhhau is more stylised 


and softer 

The festival showed that the 
contemporary choreographs ubhsed 
martial arts in their onginal state, 
while the traditional masters of martial 
arts have modified and refined the art 
according to the demands of the 
modern stage 
SRUTl BANERJEE 


Holi dance of Bundelkhand by Tamilnadu artistes 










With Black pieces and the move, 
Rubinstein was set to win but he 
apparently did not see it In this position he 
played Ba6 and after seven more moves 
agreed to a draw His astounded admirers 
asked him if he had seen the win, and 
Rubinstein said he surely did, but he did 
not play for a win because he needed only a 
'k'aw to remain on top When he was asked 
why he turned down the draw offer made 
by Wolf, his opponent Rubinstein said, 
"Because wit h Wolf I make a draw when 
Rvent to—not when he wants to'” What 
should have been Rubinstein's move for an 
easy win, and how should have the game 
been played-* 



Distribution (W)Khl, Qc2, Rdi, el, 
Bd3. Nb4. Pa2. b4. c3.13. 92 . h2 (B) Kg8. 
Qc7, RdS. d8. Bb7, Nfb. Pa7, b6, e6,l7, g6. 
h/ 

Solution A win was only a lew moves 
away had Black played RhS Ph3, Ng4" 
would force White to playcxNg4, andeifter 
Rh3 ch, Kgl, Black would not have my 
difliculty in iorcing naie Obviously 
Rubinstein did not see the winning line 

KIBITZER 



Most bridge players do not care to take 
precautionary measures m dummy play 
and consequently go down in a contract 
that could have been made In a 
tournament last November at Nagpur, the 
following deal came up N Sof both teams 
reached a contract of 3N with South as 
declarer The deal was squashed as both 
south players went down by one trick 

NORTH 
a 876 
H AQ6543 
D K2 

WEST ^ ” EAST 
S AlOS S QJ92 

H KJ9 H 108 

D Q10987 D 543 

C 87 C KQ109 

SOUTH 
S K43 
H 72 
D AJ6 
C AJS42 


in both rooms the lead was identical — 
D 10 The play was almost the same South 
won the trKk with D J and played H 7, 
West covered with H 9, which was allowed 
to East, who took the tnck with H 10 East 
switched to S Q which was allowed to win, 
and West followed with a 10 East 
continued with SJ, which was again 
ducked East then played C K, and 
declarer was then forced to win with C A 
and played heart two from hand He then 
cashed the remaining hearts and D K, but 
could not cash his D A ~ one down 

Declarer should have visualised the 
problem He had a certain heart loser and 
three probable spade losers But he had to 
convert his winners also - 5 tntks in heart 
plus 3 tricks in diamond (on a diamond 
lead) plus 1 truk in club So, to make 9 
locks he has to collect three diamond 
treks For that he will have to cash D K 
before takirig the heari suit 

You can easili, sci that if will make no 
difference whethei i/ou play the lirsf round 
of heart f'-m, the table or from hand Your 
only condition tor success will he to pl.ice 
not moie than thre* spa^ies n> West's 
hand So m th« vtiv se<ond trick you 

QUIZ' 



1 She was born in Manchester in 
1858 and died 70 v«urs later, soon 
after her life's mission had l>een 
accomplished Whai was ‘the Cause' 
that she fought lor-* 

2 ‘‘I am a h<ibituai wearer of 
certified khadi, I abstain frt^m 
alcoholic dunks and intoxicating 
drugs, 1 neither believe in nor practise 
untouchability in anv shape or form 
and undertake to work for its 
removal, I do not own any property in 
excess ol ceiling law, I subscribe to 
and work lor promoting the priix iples 
of secularism, socialistn and 
democracy ” who has to take 
these pledges-* 

3 In the Sistinc Cha^iel one c in see 
the work of Michelangelo and 


sliould plav a diamond to dumnq/’s Kmg 
and play a heart from the table without 
bothering to think who wins Your 
contract is safe so tong as West holds H 
King and two or three spades with Ace U 
East has H K, the hand does not m^e, as 
you wilt never be able to place H K 
doubleion with East 

Now your 9 tneks are assured One 
may, of course, argue that it will be better 
to c^ay u small heart from hand and, tf West 
plays low, play H Q and then H A and 
another heart, and West will be end played 
and forced to play a diamond and your 9 
tricks will be assured Fuiiher, your 
diance of losing 4 spade tricks wil' be 
completely eliminated The arguement 
seems to be sound so long as West returns 
a diamond But what if he does not obiigp 
you with a diamond return and returns a 
club instead’ 

Tiue a shrewd East may play S Qfroin 
the combiiiation of AQJ ol spade and, if 
ducked, may continue with SJ In that 
eventualitv you will have 10 lake your hat 
off and accept defeat 

GURtOEV 


someone known as ‘the breeches 
painter’, what did this latter paint’ 

4 Approximately how much is the 
market value of the property listed in 
MGR’s will’ 

5 Who IS the presiding deity at 
Sabarimala’ 

b What IS common to the silver 
lion, the purple panther, and the 
brown tiger’ 

7 Which former Chief Minister 
recently walked into a glass door at 
the Prime Minister’s house, hurt hts 
head and sprained his leg’ 

8 Which work fetched the highest 
price at the recent Bombay auction of 
contemporary Indian paintings’ 

THE ANSWERS 
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HISTORY. 

Gandhi, C. R. Das 
and corruption 


O n July 16,1925, Gandhi wrote 
an article in Voung India 
under the caption “What is 
Tammany HalP" On June 16 had died 
Chittaranjan Das after an unsavoury 
controversy in which he was accused 
of introducing Tammany Hall 
methods in Indian politics Contrary' 
to what has been written by many 
historians, Das’s Swaraj (orSwarajya) 
Party failed to secure enough majority 
IP any provincial Council except in the 
Central Provinces (now Madhya 
Pradesh) In Bengal, his p>arty 
miserably failed in the Muslim 
constituencies which returned only 
one ot his Muslim candidate'^ But 
Muslims were in a majonty in the 
Council and to defeat the 
Government on any measure, as was 
the declared objective of the Swaraj 
Party, it was essential to woo some 
Muslim members for their votes Das 
was accused of secunng support in 
the Council by intimidation and 
bribery 

In his article “What is Tammany 
HalP”, Gandhi wrotfc “Exception has 
been taken to my defence at a 
memorial meeting of the memory of 
Deshbandhu Das, against the charge 
of Tammany Hall methods It has 
been taken on the ground that such a 
reference at a memonai meeting was a 
larnng note I believe that I have the 
sense of the delicate I knew what I 
was doing 1 was presenting the life of 
Deshbandhu to the students of' 
Calcutta 1 had in my mind audible i 
vfhUpers about Tammany Hall 
methods alleged to have been, 
adopted by Deshbandhu And as I had 
a. most vivid recollection of my I 
conversation with him on the matter I 
felt that I would have been false to the 
sacred memory of a comrade if I had 
not assured the students of the 
baselessness of the charge After alt 
we will not make the memory of our 
distinguished countrymen sacred by 
covering up their blemishes It should 
be permissible to cherish the memory 
of ouriieroes at the same time with 
thenr proven btemshes If Deshbandhu 
was guilty of T ammany Hall methods 
let us,, own thi fact and wjhilst* 


treasuring all that was noblest in him 
let us beware of his particular 
methods But believing as I did that he 
was not guilty of those methods I 
could not conceive a happier occasion 
than the one 1 had at the University 
Institute 

“But what are Tammany methods’ 
If I knew them correctly it is a name 
given to the machinations, secret and 
open, resorted to by a class of men m 
America for seizing for their selfish 

end Corporations and offices in which 
'they do not hesitate to make use of 
fraud, bribery and every form of 
public corruption 1 had the most 
emphatic repudiation from Deshbandhu’s 
trusted lieutenants and then,' at 
Darjeeling, from Deshbandhu liimself 
with the invitation to investigate such 
charges and publicly denounce every 
proved charge of bribery and 
corruption The first indispensable 
test of Tammany Hall is obviously 
lacking Neither Deshbandhu nor his 
lieutenants'to his knowledge had any 
selfish ends to serve Indeed such 
people could not remain long with 
him So if anyone bnbed anybody else 
it was fm an unselfish end But, 
personally, I draw no distinction 
between the two forms of bribery Nor 
did Deshbandhu draw any 

“So far as I know there is no 
foundation for the charge The 
memory of Deshbandhu will not suffer 
if anyone can clearly establish the 
charge It is better that the public 
know definitely what is said in 
inaudible tones ’’ 

Earlier, in an article captioned 
“Corruption", wbch had appeared in 
the Voung India ot June 4, 1925, 
Gandhi had wntten. “While I am* 
discussing the doings of the Swarai 
Party I would Eke to advert to the 
charge of corruption brought against 
them Some distinguished public men 
came to me and warned me against 
playing into the hands of the 
Swarajists and urged me to use my 
inflwnce to purify the political life of 
Bengal I told the gentlemen that I had 
no reason to believe the charges they 
were making but that they sho,.' J give 


chapter and verse and be prepared to 
substantiate them I would gladly 
investigate, ahd if I found them to be 
true I should have no hesitation in- 
denouncing the Party I told them,’ 
too, that I had heard of these charges 
before and that I had brought them to 
the notice of Deshbandhu Das who 
had assured me that there was no 
truth in them, and that if my 
informants would produce names and 
specific charges, he, Deshbandhu, 
was perfectly willing to have them 
investigated The gentlemen told me 
that the belief about corruption was 
common property but it was not 
always possible to give legal proof I 
told them that in ihat case we must 
follow the golden rule of not believing 
what could not be proved 

“After this interview I had forgotten 
all about the charges Haradayal 
(Nag) Babu however returned to the 
charges with double fury at 
Chandpur But 1 had the charge 
repeated in an unexpected quarter I 
pneked up my ears and became 
senous I was however relieved on my 
reaching Calcutta by Baou Nalini 
Sircar, Chief whip of the Swaraj Party,' 
Babu Nirmal Chandra, Babu 
Hirendra Nath Das Gupta and Babu 
Kiran shankar Roy coming to me and 
offenng unasked to answer any 
questions I might have about the 
Swaraj Party's doings in any matter 
whatsoever I thereupon mentioned 
all the charges I had heard They were 
able to give me complete sastisfaction 
about them and invited me to 
investigate further and even to inspect 
their books As it was, i had nothing 
beyond unsupported allegations 
They assured me that there was not a 
vestige of truth in the charge of 
bnbery and corruption I am yet 
unconvinced about the corruption 
asenbed to the Swaraj Paity And 
those who believe the contrary must 
bear with me till they convince me ” 

T h ''pected quarter” 

retei Gandhi in his 

abovt .irt le was none 

other th in , e o Jriend and 



mentor. Ohanbhyamdds Birla When 
Haradavdl Nag, the saintly rural 
leader of East &ngal, or the great 
Surendranath Banerjee raised the 
charge of corruption against the 
Swaraj Party, Gandhi did not take 
serious notice, but when 
Ghanshyamdas Birla repeated the 
charge, he did He had absolved the 
Swaraj Party of the charge of 
corruption, but when Birla objected, 
Gandhi sent him a letter saving “Bhai 
Ghansyamdasji, God has provided 
me with conscience-keepers 1 think 
.you are one of them In fact, 1 always 
want you to caution me in this 
manner 

"Y ou complain against my 
.absolving the Swaraj Party of the 
charge of corruption in the first 
place it IS one’s duty ♦© say only-that 
which after a iPainstaking enquiry one 
has come to regard as the truth, even 
if the world considers it to be an error 
In no other way can one become 
fearless I cannot consider anything 
dearer to me then moksho Yet even 


were to conflict with truth and 
non-violence In all these things I 
have only followed truth when I said I 
had m mind what you told me at Juhu 
In the absence of any definite proof, it 
becomes my duty to treat the Swaraj 
Party as free from the guilt imputed to 
them. If there is any evidence (hat you 
can furnish Ishallcertainlyexamine it 
I shall even make it public if you will 
allow me to do so, if not, I shall know 
and keep it to myself and remain 
silent ” 

GarKlhi's insistence that there 
should be legal proof to substantiate 
the charge of bribery and corruption 
against the Swaraj Party was difficult 
to accept First, when some Council 
members were gheraoed to prevent 
their entry into the Council chamber, 
it would have been impossible to 
estaUish that the persons who 
gheraoed them had any link with the 
Swaraj Party. Secondly, those 
members who had been paid for their 
votes would never admit that they had 
been bribed 

Braiendrakishore Roy Chowdhury, 


zamindar of Gounpore, Mymensingh,' 
publicly alleged in The Bengalee that 
his house on Sukeas Street was 
gheraoed to prevent him from going 
■to the Council House Butttcouidnot 
be proved that behind thegheraowaa 
the Swaraj Party 

On July 21. 1924, Lord Olivier, 
Secretary of State for India in Ramsay 
Macdonald's Cabinet, declared m die 
House ot Lords 

In the Bengal Council die 
Swaraj Party of Mr C R Das, not 
being able to lead or procure a 
.majority of votes for the'purpose of 
embarrassing the Government, 
organized the purchase for cash of the 
requisite balance of votes or of 
abstentions to enable them to win the 
narrow division, which they ?Iid This 
fact IS notonous ’* 

C R Das challenged Lord Olivier to 
say what he did in the House of Lords 
outside the chamber so that he could 
take legal action aganst him In reply 
Olivier wrote an article, published in 
TheStatesman on Janua»i>25,192^ in 
which he declared "Nothing however 
IS unfortunately more certain than 


that mok’^ha 1 would renounce if it 

Gandhi writing C R Doe’s obituary at the cremation grounds, Calcutta, June )8, 1925 Could all 
chargee be eo eaeitv dbunineed^ 






that a pohtidan may actually be 
notorious for devotional unction and 
be regarded by hi* poBtical opponent* 
a* highly unacrupubu*; and having 
made my preamble with regard to 
what I have heard of Mr C R Da*, I 
devoted die rest of my reference* to 
.exhibiting him not only a* an 
.unecrupulou* politician but a* 
mietaken in hi* idea* as to what are 
effectual political methods 
“What I said was that it was not 
necessary for the British Government 
to assume an attitude of high moral 
condemnation of Mr Das as a 
politician because his Party had 
organised bnbery and intimidation in 
the Bengal Council, firstly, because 
the official expression of moral 
indignation is obviously entirely 
idle and secondly, because, as 1 
stated. It has been the continual policy 
of the Party to which I belong to 
repudiate all such forcible methods 
quite independently of their moral 
turpitude on the ground of their fdly 
and futility ” But Das never to<^ any 
legal action against the Labour Lord 

T hat the Swaraj Party used to 
purchase the votes of Council 
members has been admitted in 
wntting by Satcownepati Roy, whom 
Das made secretary of the Bengal 
(Vovincial Congress Committee In a 
Bengali article m Paush 1372, Roy 
wrote that when every other method 
failed "to obtain necessary votes 
Council members were paid in cash 
and this was done through Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra of Noakhali” 

Roy also wrote, "One day 
Deshbandhu told me To procure 
votes of some Muslim members I had 
to scour so much filth that it 
nauseates the whole body ’ The aim of 
the Swaraj Party was to organize 
'non-cooperation from within’ But to 
achieve that objective why the leader 
of the Party had to scour ‘so much 
filth’ will remain our perennial 
question ” 

Even Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Roy ueis moved to complain in a 
letter, “I must also say that the acts of 
moral turpitude and perversion 
resorted to by the Swarajya Party 
have made it impossible for any 
self-respecting person to remain in 
the Party " 

Prafulla Chandra Roy was no less a 
man of truth than Gandhi and his 
observations must be taken as final 
After the 1928 Calcutta Congress, 
Gandhi wrote in an article in Young 
/ndio dated 9 January, 1929 “The first 
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Pbgee from the obktmiv of C R Dam turfrien by GandH: ‘Ntd 
believing what could not be proved" 


Item of preliminary importance, 
therefore, is the overhauling of the 
Congress For without complete 
overhaubng there will be no other 
work For if the Congress, which is 
the salt, loseth its savour, wherewith 
shall It be salted^The Congress is the 
power-house from which all the work 
IS to be denved If the power-house is 
rotten all our national work shall be 
necessarily so The Congress is 
suffering from internal decay And 
even as a i»tient suffenng from 
tuberculosis often shows ruddiness, 
and plumpness so is the Congress 
showing every year and the ruddiness 
the plumpness of a consumptr'e 
patient betraying to the seeing eye of a 
physician surest signs of approaching 
decay " 

Although Gandhi wrote these lines 
'referring to the u4iole Congress 
organisation, yet, since the writing 
*:ai>e' only after the Calcutta' 
Congrfss, the obvious reference was 
to the Bengal Congri’ss organization 
'And the organ of the Bengal 
•Congress, Forward, with Sarat Bose 
as Its managing director, retorted by 
writing "The Congress will live in 
spite of the Mahatma The Congress 
as an organization and as an 
.instrument for the struggle for 
freedom is much greater than one 
hundred Mahatmas'' 


Alter C R Das’s death in 1925 
Gandhi said that the fittest person to 
take the place of Deshbandhu was 
J M Sen Gupta and made him 
president of the B P C C In 1928 
Subhas Chandra Bose was the 
president, and after his exile Gandhi’s 
personal physician, Bidhan Roy, 
became the virtual ruler of Bengal 
Congress 

In July 1934 Gandhi said “If we 
work the Congress orgaruzation' 
non- violently and honestly we shall be 
able to purge it of its corruptions It is 
reeking with corruption ard Bengal. I 
must confess to my sorrow, has been 
the worst sinner, in this respect ’’ 
(Amnta Bazar Patnka, .Xily22,1934 ) 

He also said “In any event. I have 
no remedy to suggest for purging the 
Congress organization in Bengal of all] 
the undesirable elements It would be 
impossible to run the Bengal 
Congress organization until and 
unless the majority of Congresmen 
make up their minds to work the 
Congress with absolute honesty 
(The Statesman July 22, 1934) 

So with such a galaxy of eminent 
leaders at the top now could the' 
Congress 'n Bengal become a victim 
of internal decay in 1928’ How could it 
be reeking with corruption in 1934’ 
Did all this really start from the time of 
C R Das’ 
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OUT OF JOINT 


The stresses of modern living are taking a toll of people’s minds. The 
incidence of psychological and mental derangement Is on the rise in 
cities and villages alike. Treatment facilities, in comparison, have not 
only remained stagnant but are virtually in a shambles, with hospitals 
being turned Into hotbeds of corruption. SIDDHARTHA 
CHAKRABORTI reports on the mind-blowing situation prevailing in 
two of Calcutta's leading mental asylums. 


W E sympatbse with it, vue 
ndicuie it, we are confused 
about It Mental illness IS not 
an infectious disease, ^t we try to 
avoid the company of a mental 
patient If the patient is a close relative 
or a fitend we would, of course, take 
him or her to a psychiatnst And if the 
illness IS acute, we would have to get 
our patient admitted into a hospital or 
a nursing home We would be acting 
for the best — but would we, reatty? 

TTie treatment of mental illness has 
come a long way since anyone 
showing the slightest symptom of 
abnormality vaa liable to be called 
mad The Hospital for Mental 
Diseases at 18 Cobra Road, the 
biggest such institution m Calcutta, 
has been renamed Calcutta Pavlov 
Hospital in homage to the world 
famous neuroscientist A change of 
name was considered necessary 
because “mental disease" is 
commonly taken to mean insanity 
while patients come for treatment of 
less acute psychological disorders as 
well, like depression and even 
headache, according to the hospital 
supenntendent. Or K S Banerree 
However, traditions die hard 
People still call it Gobra Lunatic 
Hospital And miseiy persusts 
THE woman was obviously out of her 
mind Dishevelled, with a wild glewn in 
her eyes, she was throwing herself 
hystencally at the feet of others, 
oblivious of the state of her dress Her 
companions could not restrain her. 


“She could not be brought by bus 
or tram A taxi had to be hired When 
we brought her yesterday afternoon, 
they told us to come this morning 
Today we come early and still there is 
no bed How does oneleel after all 
this? You can see the itahent. It*s hard 
to control her And the doctor has 
‘turned us outi All they c^ for is 
ntpney — don’t we know it?” 

The youth was speaking in a bpdmg 
rage, having just had a h^ed 
exchtmne with a medical officer The 


patient’s elder brother looked lost 
His sister was married, yet her 
husband would not look after her any 
more What would happen to her'? 
The deputy superintendent. Dr 
Shyamali Chowdhuri, Ined to console 
them “We would admit your patient 
as soon as we find a bed vacant ” 
That might solve their problem 
But. complained an indoor patient, 
the ward is like a “jail” The hospital 
has a red-bnck wdl, about twice a 
manls height running all round The 




Another scene at the Pavlov Hospital Change of name has not improved the service 


“ward", housed in an old red building, 
IS a “prohibited place” Movement is 
restric ted It is not a plate you would 
like 

“WHY .re you here''*" 

“Brain defect," replied the girl, 
barely out of her teens Growing up in 
a slum in Howrah, she had dropped 
out of school after Class VIO 
.Loitenng about the whole day, playing 
or flying kites with the boys, sallying 
out at noon on her elder brother’s 
bicycle—these had made her 
"abnormal” “My brothers used to 
scold me. Mother beat me hard one 
day And I had some disorder in the 
brain So they brought me here ” 
“But you are O K now Don’t you 
want to go home?” 

“Home? But that would again 
create problems ” 

Bandana Dasgupta, the hospital’s 
occupational therapist, chipped in 
“What trouble? Just take your 
medcine regularly, don't play the 
tomboy, and you will be all right Then 
you can marry and live happly ” 
“Marryl How can 1 marry’ It will 
cost my brothers a bt, and then, when 
my husband learns that I had bram 
defect, he wiU drive me out You lose 
your money and your home too No,I 


would rather not marry ’’ 

Dr Dasgupta mildly scolded her and 
said the girl had an aptitude for arts 
and crafts She brought out decorated 
ash-trays, puppets and laces made by 
her But u^ere would she go’ 

T here are 250 beds in the 
hospital, taking the male 
and female wards together^ 
Of these, 175 are free beds and 75 
paying beds There are 16 cabins 
'Approval of a special board at Wnters 
'Building is necessary for getting a free 
bed The hospital supenntendent Is a 
member ol the board An ordinary 
bed costs Rs 4 a day, a cabin twice 
that 

The patient’s diet is the same as in 

any other hospital-rice, dal, 

vegetables, fish four days a week, tea 
in the morning -but newspapers 
allege irregula-ities even in this, 
complained Dr Banenee 
Clearly, the authonties of the 
hospital are wary of the press “If you 
ask me, 1 wilt say everything is well 
Otherwise I have to complain against 
the Government,” the ward master 
frankly said “You better go to the 
super ” The superintendent foiled to 
keep our first appointment - and 


then, when tracked down to the 
outpatients department, exploded, 
“What shall I say? You people wrrte 
absurd things about us, particulariy 
about me You put words in my 
mouth ” 

A common allegation against the 
hospital IS irregulanties in admmton 
Tackled on it. Dr Baner)ee was visibly 
embarrassed “We hear that a few erf 
our staff make some money out of it, 
but the doctors are not involved, and 
we cannot do anythii^ since there is 
no proof” The inedical officer. Dr 
Jayanta Chatterjee, was more 
explicit “Rs 50toRiii.300mayhaveto 
be paid to get a patient admitted. But 
It IS the patients’ families which must 
take steps to stop the practice " The 
people, however, have a deep-rooted 
suspicion that the doctors are 
involved, even if they can produce!» 
hard evidence. 


Then there are doctors vi^ 
practise in private. ‘1 don’t have a 
pnvate practice I don't know if 
anybody has Please don’t a^ me 
such questione,” plaintively protested 
the deputy superintendent. Dr 
Shyamah Chowdhury, clearly 




wanted her superior, Dr Banenee, to 
do all the talking. But, said another, 
member of the staff, “Of the nine 
medica] officers, three are 'practising' 
(doctors) hish^tobeiievvthatthe 
SIX ottiers make do without pnvate 
practice " 

The result, again, could be 
irregularities m admission As one 
the house staff said after some 
hesitation, “Sometimes outdoor 
patients are advised to see the doctor 
in his pnvate chamber And patients 
comirs to the pnvate chamber may 
find It easier to get a bed at the 
hospital But I cant say anything 
more Although we are not strictly 
speaking Government empbyees, we 
do have certain constraints ” 


B ut, at least, patients are 
adrmtted to the Calcutta Bsvlov 
Hospital The Lumbini Park 
Hospital m the city, on the contrary, 
has not been admitting patients to the 
female ward for the past three and a- 
half years There have been no 
admissions to the male ward either 
since February 1986 
On the way to the main hospital 
building you pass a dilapidated, 
condemned building which, you 
would be surprised to hear, is the 
female ward Some homeless people 
with their meagre belongings have 
taken shelter in the front portion of 
the building Inside, there are more 
than a score of women suffering from 
mental illness They are worse off than 
homeless vagrants They are unable 
to take care of themselves and *here is 
nobody to take care of them 
“Why see the front only, see the 
rear also.” said Rabindranath Dc, who 
ives just behind the building He 
showed me the latrine a make shift 
structure on the verge of collapse 
beside a stinking pond “I have been 
living in this extremely unhealthy 
condition for 19 years I am fed up with 
complaining to the hospital 
authorities,” he said 

While admissions have been 
suspended, the outpatients 
department still functions 'Tliirty to 
50 patients come every day,” said Anil 
Kumar Ray, an employee ot the 
hospital “But they have to buy their 
medicines from outside since theie i$ 
stock in the hospital store " “I 
cannot show you any rec ords, even if I 
have them, -without the permission of 
he doctors,” he quickly added 
And the doctors were not 
speaking Both Dr S P Mukhcr/ce and 


Dr B Mondal preferred silence 
because they did not want their 
statements to be used as allegations 
against the authonties 

The main building at the Lumbini 
Park Hospital is being renovated and 
extended to make room for both male 
and female wards However, the 
number of beds will be reduced from 
210 to 120 

The Calcutta Pavlov Hospital also- 
has had a little facelift recently, thanks 
to one of Its doctors’ good relations 
with the previous Health Minister 


B ut what about the actual 
treatment’ How far arc 
Pavlov s contributions to 
psychiatry applied here’ Is there any 
provision for behaviour therapy’ 

These questions only embarrass the 
doctors “We are doing our best It will 
take time, you know,” said Dr 
Banerjee 

Two members oi the house staff 
later poured out their frustrations to 
me “There is no round the clock 
emergency unit If a patient is brought 
at any time other than morning, we 
are helpless The crowd at the 
outdexir in the morning has to be 
disposed of by quickly -prescribing 
some tranquillizers and anti 

Dilapidated toilet of the Lumbini P 
Complainte have fatten on deaf ears 

The female ward of the Lumbini Park Hospital: Condemned cell? 
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^ depressant drugs if some patient at 
the irtdoor ward has a mtnof injury, we 
ohen do not even get the necessary 
equipment to stitch the wound, since 
the hospital is meant /or mental 
diseases If some patient has 
breathing trouble, we can do no better 
than a clerk — write a note and send 
the patient to the Chittaranjan 
Ttospital There is nq-der^hyrine, nor 
some of the essentfaijsteroids, at our 
store Telling the spper has been of no 
use " 

“Different types of patients are 
there in Ihfe ward Some need isolation 
but you can't ^pect it here,” said 
another of the house staff 

Psychiatric treatment in this 
country almost invariably means 
chemotherapy and electro<onvuisive 
therapy (ECT) A veteran 
psychiatrist, Dr Ant Kumar Deb, 
recollected, "When I returned from 
England m the Forties and started my 
life as a doctor, Rewolfia Serpentina 
was the only psychiatnc drug in use 
When largacbl was introduced in 
1$52, it seemed like a revolution Then 
came other anb-depress 2 mt drugs and 
tranquillizers The standard of 
treatment has certainly improved But 
a big problem remains We can 

t seldom cure a patient totally The 

ale ward iDness returns as soon as one stops 
taking medicine And it happens too 
(rften The patient’s family must be 
patient and careful about it ” 

ECT IS, to say the least, 

I controversial But ttiis does not seem 
to cause much concern among the 
psychiatrists here. Ehr Jayanta 
Chatterjee of the Calcutta Pavlov 
Hbspital said, "ECT m used here, but 
It IS used m all developed countries as 
well Some time back a team of Soviet 
psychiatrists came to visit our 
hospital They said they use ECT, 
too " Dr B Mondal of the Lumbini 
Park Hosfatal said, "H a schizophrenic 
patient does not respond to drjg 
treatment, or say, if a patient has a 
suicida] tendency, we have to depend 
on ECT If It IS so controversial, why IS 
It stall accepted in the Amencan 
textbooks^” Researchers, however, 
point out that, besides confusion or 
amnesia, and, in the case of 'straight 
ECP, dislocation or fracture, many 
other damaging effects may be caused 
by ECT 

Questions are also being raised as 
to how effective ECT u for patients 
suffering from schizophrenia or 
suicidal tendencies A world-famous 
psychiatrist has called ECT “fhr 
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slau^ter-house discovery”, bi hit 
book, I Hauent Had to Go Mod Heim 
Dr Joseph H Berke comments, Ihi 
principal benefits of ECT seem tc 
accrue to the doctor The 'treatment 
protects him from the demands of thi 
patient, from his problems and hb 
reality In turn, the doctor acts or' 
behalf of the patient’s family an(| 
.perhaps the whole of society, tC 
protect them from the patient This tt 
why the psychiatnc profession hat 
tended to cast a blind eye towards the 
harmful effects of ECT and has nevef 
given it a proper clinical trial ” | 

“I must say that it has saved th 
doctors much labour,” said a youn- 
psychiatrist True indeed In thi 
Calcutta Pavlov Hospital, over 20i 
people are treated in the outpatient 
department even' day The doctorl 
cannot devote more than three o| 
four minutes to each patient “We ard 
all experienced doctors, we ca^ 
quickly grasp the patient’s problems,' 
the supermterHent had assured 


Doctors alone cannot cure menta 
illness “Psychiatric treatment call] 
lor teamwork The psychoanalystil 
social workers, occupationau 
therapisis, dl play their part,’’ i 
doctor explained The authorities cx 
the Calcutta Pavlov Hospital woulq 
tell you proudly. “We have four socia 
welfare officers, a clinical psychologi^ 
ana an occupational therapist ” Buf 
theie IS no provision of occupational 
therapy for male patients Social 
g welfare for female patients means just 
5 a little training in crafts "Overall, the 
5 stereotyped treatment is going on " 
S The comment, made by a senior’ 
g visiting doctor at the lumbini Park 
g Hospital, IS evidently applicable 
C elseCvhere loo 

I 

But whatever may be the state of 
the hospital and the quality of 
irvaiment, the disbalanced and the 
ilei.mged have nowhere efee to go 
Al er admitting a patient, the family 
members may never come 
back Inhuman as it may sound, that 
does happen Hence, the 
Government has issued a circular 
directing the hospital authorities to 
send the patients home with police 
, help if no one comes to take him or 

her back How long can the hospital 
shelter those who have had the doors 
of their own houses shut behind 
them’ Tlicre is no way out - the out 
patients queue up daily for treatment, 
and the queue gets longer 
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THE BHILS OF WESTERN 
INDIA by Robert Deliege, National 
Publishing House, 23, Daryagan), 
New Delhi 110002, Rs 140 


T ime was w^n tnbals were the 
major concern of anthropo¬ 
logists working m India Then, 
as interest shifted to Hindu castes, 
tnbal studies languished Recently, 
however, there has been a renew^ 
interest in tnbals The book under 
review deals with the tnbals ol 
western India — those known as 
Ehils, meaning the inhabitants of the 
hills, who constitute the third largest 
tnbal group in the country 
In the first chapter, the meaning of 
‘Bhil" IS analysed and the problem of 
Bhili, the tnbal language, discussed 
From their myths of origirr, the author 
shows that the Bhils think of 
themselves not as an independent 
people but as a degraded race of 
Hindus — a charactenstic which they 
share with many other tribes in India 
The author shows that the traditional 
image of the Bhil merely reflects the 
hill Bhii, the "noble savage”, “the 
bandit, both lawless and grateful ” 
Tribal Bhils isolation in thick forests 
and mountains, guarded by 
impenetrable passes, is stressed as 
the factor which has prevented them 
from being completely assimilated 
witti the plains people 

In the second chapter, Oeliege 
discusses the tribal past and proceeds 
to the "Raiput period' of Indian history 
The Rajput dynasties were the mam 
agents of change in the tribal areas 
The author relies heavily on James 
Tod in his account of the relationship 
between the Bhils and their eistwhile 
royal neighbours hje believes that the 
hill/plains dichotomy is the product of 
a historical process The hill sections 
may be considered closer to the ‘pure’ 
Bhils 

The transformation of tribes into 
castes IS not only conceptual, but also 
historical Here the author does not 
enter into the expected debates cn 
the questions of Kahatnyaization or 
Rajputization of the tribes or 'the 
privileged role of the second Vorno in 
the assimilation of all kinds of groups, 
but he stresses the point that the 
Rajputs indeed as the model of change 
foi many Indian tribes, and fostered 
the transformation of tnbal groups 
nfo castes 

Deliege does not (orget to point out 
low the paradox between “depen 

IS 


Bhils: 
Past and 
present 

dence” and “freedom’* (what Marc 
Bloch in another connection calls '‘the 
paradox of vassality”) underlies the 
whole of Bhil history The tnbals were 
never completely subjugated — but 
they were very much influenced by 
the Rajputs “They adopted Rajput 
names, customs and institutions 
They lost their own language (if tney 
truly ever had any) and even claimed 


Rajput ancestry There is an inherent 
contradiction between the cultural 
imitation and the desire for politicz^ 
independence ’’ Deliege does not 
remember that the power politically to 
subjugate any group is invariably 
accepted by the latter as a conclusive 
evidence of the superiority of the 
former’s culture, which the latter then 
tries to emulate 

This paradox is manifested in the 
tika or tilak ceremony whose 
significance the author discusses in 
detail An analysis of the natui e of Bhil 
submission to their rulers leads the 
■.uthor to examine the nature of 
Rajput states Here, a more detailed 
and elaborated delineation could have 
been expected Deliege disappoints 
us there, but he gives us his assent in 
conceding the ‘tribal nature' of Rajput 
feudalism 

T he whole discussion about 
social groupings in India is 
complicated by the existence of 



Principal place* in India’* BUI counttv: A tribe never complete^ 
'eubiugated 
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the caste system So the notion of 
tnbe, and its relationship to that of 
castes, IS tackled In the next chapter 
Here the author has to take into 
account the umpteen theories 
concermns the problem of tribe and 
caste He does not fully endorse any 
of these theones, but agrees partly 
with some For example, he thinks 
one may use Bailey’s criterion as the 
means to distinguish tnbe froni caste 
And he agrees with Dumont that 
caste ideology appears to be the 
driving force behind the change from 
tribe to caste 

Next, Deliege shows that the Bhil 
society IS averse to centi alisation, and 
that It IS based on egalitarian 
pnnciples Factually, the first and the 
main division of the Bhil tribe is 
between the hills and the plains 
section The Bhil of the plains’ 
sometimes so Hmduised that he 
differs little from the cultivating 
castes The sections living on the 
plains and the foothills constitute a 
transition between the wild Bnil and 
the Hindu lowlander The author 
concludes that a tribal unit becomes a 
caste when it loses its segmentary 
aspect, adopts a hierarchical order, 
and integrates values of caste society 
Transformation of a tnbe into caste 
inevitably leads to a process of 
increasing inequality 

T his is indeed a welcome addi 
ticn to our vast literature on the 
tribals of India The author has 
read much and understood much, but 
he IS intelligent and openminded 


enough to see both sides of pictures, 
he never arrives at any definite 
conclusion However, many of his 
readers will be irritated at his habit of 
frequently quoting from French 
books, without giving any English 
translations thereof Besides, thou^ 
the book is proclaimed to be a histofy 
of the Bhils, nothing much has been 
wntten about Bhil economies Many 
scholars have written about tribd 
people, and the impact of 
technological innovations on their life 
Deliege, however, interested neither' 
in tnbal culture nor in tnbal religion Is> 
It because the deity they worship is 
called Bhagwan, the God of the 
Hindu'!* 

Going through the book, a 
percipient reader will, peshaps, feel 
that the author is, at heart, annoyed 
with many aspects of the Bhil history 
He IS annoyed, because he wants to 
lay an emphasis on a diachronic 
perspective for Bhil history, but he is 
aware that the synchronic picture is 
radically different (a “pure” Bhil is- 
never to be met in real life) And he 
seems annoyed with the fact that after 
Independence, India produced *a new 
generation of social scientists who 
were not Bntish Civol Servants, many 
of whom despised the Hindus and 
their speculative philosophy and 
found in the tnbals an image of the 
“good savage” to whom they 
extended their loving and protective 
hands 

Deliege often speaks of Hindu 
exploitation of tribals — but does noj 


owe to inquire about the alien role If 
the Bntish were indeed so friendly and 
helpful, why should the author himself 
have to refer to so many tnbal 
uprisings against the British 
Governmenf!* ^ is annoyed and, bke 
Verner Elwin. regrets that the “grace 
and beauty of simple people”, has 
been destroyed by Hinduization, and' 
that, as a result of diverse factors, 
tribal societies are undergoing 
changes. He is annoyed that the, 
egality which was the basis of tnbal > 
society has disappewed — and does 
not pause to note that there were 
certain limits to this egality, such as 
the uniuntten law of rendering 
absolute obedience to the chief, 
whose authonty was often hereditary. 

He IS annoyed that tnbal India has. 
always been the prey of some religious a 
(mostly Hindu) propaganda He iS | 
annoyed that under the influence of', 
the rdorming Hindu sects, the Bhils 
are rejecting th^ir own traditions and 
becoming zealous observers of Hindu 
practices, though tl >>se have made 
them better cultivators and thereby 
improved their conditions 

But can the Bhils be istdated and 
preserved in a zoo for providing 
models to researchers? Should 
attempts at integrating them into the 
mainstream be given ap'? Shbuki 
Hindu influence, which is unaccom¬ 
panied by conversion, be absolutely 
non-existent’ 

ARATl GUHA 


Kashmir and Buddhism 


BUDDHIST SAVANTS OF 
KASHMIR - THEIR CONTRI¬ 
BUTION ABROAD, by Advaitavad 
ini Kaul, Utpal Publications, Srinagar, 
Rs 125 

K ashmir was a prominent 
centre of Buddhism in the 
past, attracting ardent 
Buddhists from different parts of India 
land the neighbouring countnes 
Buddhism flourished in the valley ever 
since Its introduction under the 
spintual leadership of Majihantikk in 
the 3rd century B C 
With royal patronage several 
monasteries were set up These 
became centres of Buddhist learning 


Many Buddhists from India and the 
neighbounng countnes studied under 
the I^hmin Acharyas The Buddhist 
monks of Kashmir also visited 
neighbounng countnes either on 
royal invitation or on their own Their 
contnbutions to Buddhist literature 
and the spread of Buddhism are quite 
sigmficant 

It IS rather difficult to obtain 
authentic information on the 
contnbutions made by the Kashmiri 
Acharyas because of their documen¬ 
tation in central Asian, Tibetan and 
Chinese languages, not afl of which 
have been translated mto Indian 
languages and Engli^. Some of the 
original hterature has, moreover, 
been lost Advaithvadini Kaul in her 


book has made a comifiendable 
attempt to present a comprehensive 
account of the Budcffiist savants of the 
Kashmir valley, thev contnbuhons to 
Buddhist literature and their role in 
the propagation of Buddhism in bidia 
and the neighbounng countnes 
The first chapter is on the 
introduction of Buddhism m Kashmir 
in the 3rd century B C through the 
reigns of Ashoka and his son and the 
Kusana rulers There is an account of 
the Fourth Buddhist Council, held 
under the auspices of Kanishka. 
including the creation dV^bhwutf On 
the basis of archaeological 
epigraphical and hterary evidence, it 
has been ^own how Buddhism 
enjoyed populanty in the valley till the 
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13th centurv 

The lives and works of distingui¬ 
shed Kashmin Buddhist scholars 
have been outhned in the second 
chapter — both those who preached 
in the valley and those who went to 
Central Asia. China and Tibet 
Besides, the classical contributions 
made by a few non-Kashmiri Buddhist 
scliotars who studied and worked m 


Kashmir have been mentioned in this 
chapter 

The Buddhist scholars of Kashmir 
composed several original texts 
besides other works in translation and 
religious practices The contnbutions 
of the Kashmiri scholars in the 
development of Buddhist literature 
form the subject matter of the third 
chapter Their contnbutions include 


wnting of scnptures (known as 
Vibhasa Sastras), ^d compiling of 
etymological dictionanes m the 
Clunese and Tibetan languages The 
translation ot Buddhut canons into 
Chinese is a very significant 
contnbution of the Kazmin scholars. 
Besides, a brief study of the two works 
of Kashmin poets — Stvasainin (9th 
century) and Ksemendra (ijth 
century) has been included in this 
chapter 

Buddhist metaphysics as expoun¬ 
ded in the Vijnaptimatrata Siddhi of 
Vasubandhu is the main theme of the 
fourth chapter A critical and 
descnptive account of the Vynaptima 
trata Siddhi found in the two 
recensions entitled the Vimisika and 
Trimsika, contairang 20 and 30 verses 
respectively, has been given in this 
chapter 

Kaul has made an excellent 
presentation on the history and 
contnbution of the Buddhist scholars 
of Kashmir On the basts of felevant 
literary, eptgraphical and archaeo 
logical matenals, she has given an 
authentic account of their misstonary 
activities This bbok will be useful to 
research scholars as well as to laymen 
who went to know about Buddhism in 
the Kashmir valley and its spread in 
the nei^bouring countries 
P K GUHA 


THE SECRETS OF THE 
SERVICE- A STORY OF SOVIET 
SUBVERSION OF WESTERN 
INTELLIGENCE- by Anthony 
Glees. Carroll Graf, $22 95 

T he s><ope of The Setre/s o/ 
the Service is best indica 
ti-d by (he siilititle of the Brinsh 
edition British Intctlvjence And 
Common st Ouhuersion. 1939 51 
Thdt means inevitably, that when you 
start M-ad'ng it you quickly encounter 
Burgess, Maclean, and all the othei 
familiar riam*»s, and you cuuKI be 
forgiven for wundering whether we 
leally need another lerun nt sue h well 
v'orked mate ri<il Bui don t be put otf 
I he b(X)k IS a higi-ly original and 
imporraiit < onti-bution tothesubjec t 
Giies'j, greatest asset is that, in a 
fi* id largely giceii ovc r to partial views 
and otte-' beffigge, i try sensationalism 
lie lcll» nib s ory wi'h the discipline 
and dpiarhi.ien* ofatiaiecd historian 
Leaving a-iJi the ottitial histories of 
World War II, the onlv general work 


Moles 
in the 
service 

that can ^ornpare with The Sei letb ot 
the Set rue in this respect is 
Christopher Andrew’s Her Afaiestv's 
Secret Seri ire-and Andrew's 
ac ruunt, whuh deals c hiefly with the 
earlier histoiy of British intelligence, 
has rela ively little light to throw on 
Communist penetration 
From the outset, Glees emphasises 
that It isn't very profitable to study 
intelligence without close refereiu eto 
Its broader political context In terms 
of his subject, that means above all the 
British decision in June 1941 to treat 
the Soviet Union as an unreserved aily 


in the war against Hitler and to 
suspend all intelligeiKC ex-tivities 
directed agamst it It was assumed 
very quixotically, as the world now 
knows- that the Russians would 
return the compliment 
Glees examines the consequencesi 
that tnis decision had for securi y 
vetting, propaganda and many other 
aspects of intelligence work But he 
also reminds us that covert Soviet 
ipfluenre was aimed at shaping policy 
and colouiing atiiUides as well as at 
P'ying out secrets 
One ca&c in point involves the 
Special Operations Executive, (he 
organi^.jtion that promoted anti Na^i. 
subversion in occupied Europe The 
SOE IS usually thought of as. 
sponsoring sabotage and aiding] 
resistance groups, but until 1942 it 
had a political agenda as well Looking 
lieyonJ the defeat of the Nazis, its 
propagandists hopied to influence the 
course of postwar European 
.politics- - by arranging for broadcasts, 
to Germany py the exiled German. 
Social Denuicraiic leaders in London, 
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for examid? 

Yet somehow the broadcasting 
scheme was shelved (vfhich gave tlie 
German communists who broadcast 
from Moscow a significant advan 
tage), and, in the end, the entire 
political wing of the SOE was 
neutralized Glees can’t establish 
conclusively how this came about, but 
his suspicions, which point to the 
handiwork of Soviet - agents, are 
backed-up by circumstantial evidence 
and look well founded They involve, 
among others, Peter Smolka 
Smollett, an Austrian who was head of 
the Russian ,>ection of the wartime 
British Ministry of Information After 
the war it emerged that he had been a 
communist mole 

Few uf the episodes that Glees 
discusses reveal more about ihe state 
of official opinion - or ignorance-at 
the time than the c ase of Christopher 
Hill Hill, who was subsequently to 
become on«» of the best known 
j English histoiians of his generation 
and Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
spin! the latter stages of the war 
working in the Northern Department 
of ihe Foieign Office, which dealt with 
Russian atfairs’ When lie was 
appointed, he didn’t volunteer the fact 
that he was a communist (he was to 


rcirrain a party member until 1957), 
and nobor^ seems to have asked him 

It should be emphasized that there 
was nothing illegal about this, and that 
Hill insists that while in the Foreign 
Office he never took orders from the 
outside But that doesn’t mean that he 
didn’t feel free to advance a Stalinist 
line on his own initiative Glees 
provides some rather chilling chapter 
and verse m an account of Hill’s role 
as head of the Foreign Office 
Committee on Russian Studies, 
drawing up plans that would have had 
a nuqor effect on postwar British 
education if they had been put intc 
effect 

Here, as elsewhere. The Secrets, of 
the Service confirms that recent 
books on intelligence can sometimes 
be as important for what they reveal 
about the cultural climate of the 
period in question as for their 
accounts of actual espionage But 
naturally Glees’s primary concern is 
with examples of outright tre 2 aon, 
and in his final chapters he turns to the 
contentious c ase of Roger Hollis, 
head of MiSis (British countenntelli 
gence) from 19^ to 1965 

As readers of SpiKOtcher will 
know —It IS the book’s principal 
thesis—there have been repeated 


claims by former MIS officers that 
Hollis was a Si^viet agent In defending 
him against the ch»ge. Glees nqhtly 
concentrates on the 1940s, when 
Hollis was responsible for monitoring 
the British Communist Parly (Even ly 
the palmiest days ul the wartime 
Soviet alliance a certain amount of 
attention was still paid to (he actu ities 
of local communists) 

It was during this peiiod that the! 
most effeitive of the moles were 
allowed to burrow their wav into the 
system, and Hollis’s dupluity would 
be one way of explaining their 
success But Glees argues thai it ran 
be adequately accounted lor by the 
prevailing conditions of the time, he 
successfully rebuts Hollis’s accusers 
on numerous points of detail, and he 
draws on family correspondence to 
build up a picture of the young Holli 
completely at odds with ihe notion 
that he was an ardent communist 
concert 

A few awkward ouestioiis remain 
L'nanswi'red, and pei haps always wii! 
6ut on die avi-iilable evidence 
Glecs’s I ase for an acquittal is vastly 
more imv^iessive than the corres 
ponding indictment 

JOHN GROSS 


‘tantra’ 

freedom)” 

Bam not only encourages the 
indivicijai to develop his ow 
potential in his opinion, ta.Vra has it 
pi 3Ce tnihe puigress of human society 
li hapter “Tantras Spirit, 
the age,” he briefly dscusses the 
piactical applicabihty of tantra i 
ofevaiing the human society and in 
libeiatip.^ the present age trorr 
despair and i>ewildermcnt 

This area of investigation i 
fascinatmo, and it would be infercstin 
if the author coulo elaborate b'S idea 
on the relevance of tantra to the 
present age Post-World War II 
philosophers have not been able to 
pjoiect philosophies of individual and 
social lite at the same pai c as scienc e 
and teclmology have progressed T)ie 
authoi should expand the chapter. 
“Tantras Spirit of the Age" even if 
that meant shortening the elaboiate 
< hapte' on epistemological appioach 
to tantra However, in its present 
lorm, the book is definite Iv an 
gr'u hnuftU ol lhe.lnera*uieon tontro 
P. SENGMFTA 


The importance of 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
PHll OSOPHY OF TANTRAS by 
Monorantan Basu, published by Mira 
Basu, 50 B. Halderpara Road, 
Calf utta 700 026, Rs 200 

T he word tmtra, because of its 
misrepresentation and perver- 
practice by some contused 
people, has been associated for quite 
some time with esotencism and 
vulgarity. Unforturuiteiy, some so¬ 
cked onentalists, too, to amuse 
people with myths in the name of 
tantra 

Manoraryan Basu w an exception, 
he has been trying, for at least a 
decade, to remove the misconcep¬ 
tions about tantra by presenting its 
philosophy and practices in a 
scientific way. The b(X}k under review 
» a voluminous and ifluminating work 
on the history, philosophy, practices, 
and relevance of tantra Ffit wid^ 
■chobrthq) and actual experience are 
evident in these pages. 

The book IS dividad into two parts. 


The first part is essentially theoretical. 
It consists of four chapters deahng 
With "Historical Retrospect", 
"Ontology of the Tantras", 
"Epistemological Approach to 
Tantras", and ’The Nature of Tantras 
as Critique of Experience" fai foe 
second part, Basu invites attention to 
foe practical aspects of tantra and 
duwils on tantra as sadhana sastra, a 
way cd self-realization, and as the 
•spint of the age IhoughfuUy, the 
author has added two appendxtes on 
the different phases erf yoga, and 
centres of consciousness. His 
ai^oach » systematic, his analysis 
scientific, and his language liKid 
Throu^ his cribcal discussions the 
author establishes tantra as a 
“diacipline, a method and a system — 
a system erf acts on the physical, vital 
and mantel planes by w^h a centre 
of being can render itself an apparatus 
efficient for the purpose of 
encompassing the two-krfd end of 
obhyuefaya (uplift or full-fledged 
progress) and nihsteyos (renunciation 
in the sense of supreme realization as 
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stopovt>r on the Calcutta Matdan 
straiglitaway spe^^ a little villa-ie 
spring up-iuslus resting 
cooking,’ hanging out their 
washing, as they nave always 
done It in rural Ktern<»l India All 
very pictures<)ue, of course But 
the detritus that litters their trail, 
though It may not blot their 
copybook with God, does put 
them out of favour with 1 lis other 
homo sapiens 

Photographs by Kasha! 
Gangopadh yav 
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FMRY TALE, 


Thumbellna by H«ns Christian Andersen 



uivit, Quivit'” — there 
I 1 was a fluttering of 
Wings )ust over her head 
She looKTO up, and behold' the 'iltle 
swallow was flying past 
And how pleased it was to see 
Thumbellna' She told the bird how 
she had been obliged to accept the 
disagreeable mole as a husband, and 
that she would have to live deep 
underground, where the sun never 
pierced And she could not help 
weeping as she spoke 
“The cold winter will soon be here,” 
sold the swallow, ‘I shall fly far away to 
the warm countries Will you go with 
me^ You ran sit on my back, and tie 
yourself firmly to me with your sash, 
and then we shall fly away from the 


stupid mole and his dark rooms tar 
away over the mountains to those 
countries where the sun shines so 
bristly, where it is always summer, 
and flowers blossom all the year 
round 

"Come and fly with me, you sweet 
little Thumbellna, who saved my life 
v/hen I lay frozen m the dark cellars of 
the earth'” 

“Yes, I will go with you'” said 
Thumbellna She seated herself on 
the bird's back, her feel resting on the 
out spread wings and tied her sash 
firitily round one of the strongest 
leathers, and then the swallow flew 
high into the air, and away over forest 
and lake—over mountains covered 


with snow all the year round 

Thumbellna shivered as she 
breathed the cold frosty anri However, 
she soon crept down under the bird’s 
'warm feathers, her head stdl peeping 
out. eager to look at all the ^ory and 
beauty beneath her 

At last they reached the warm 
countries There the sun shone far 
more brightly than in her native clime 
The heavens seemed twice as hij^, 
and twice as blue, and ranged along 
the sloping hills, in nch luxunance, the 
loveliest green and purfde grapes 
grew 

Citrus and melons vvere seen m the 
groves, the fragi ance of myrtles and 
balsams filled the air, and by the 
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PUZZLES— 

Thumbelina 

wayside gambolled gioups of pretty 
merry i hildren, chasing large bright 
winged butterflies 

But the swalbw did not lesi here, 
still It flew on, and still the country 
seemed to grow more and more 
beautiful Near a calm blue lake, over 
hung by lofty trees, stood a half ruined 
p<Ja<-C of whiU' maiU< t'i'ilt lake, oi,er 
long past, vine trailed up the long 
slender pillars, and among the green 
leaves and waving tent.lnls, many a 
swallow had built its nest and one of 
these nests belonged to the swallow 
on whose back Thumbelina was 
riding 

“This IS my house”, said the 
swallow “but if yi >u will choose one of 
the splendid flowers growing beneath 
us, I will take you there, and you shall 
make you' home in the loveliest of 
them all ” 

“That will be lovely'” she 
exclaimed, clapping hci tiny hands 

On the green turl beneath there lay 
the fragments of a white marble 
column V hic h had fdlen to the 
ground, and around these fragments 
grew some beautiful large flowers 




The Russian fever 


The Kussians arc in town! They have taken Calcuttabystorr^MSy of 
you may have had the opportunity to see either the circus, with all its 
animals, and clowns, and trapeze artists Or, perhaps, the ballet, with m^ 
and women dancing on their toes with sylph-like grace 


1 Look at the word RUSSIA 

Can you think of names of some countnes which have at least five letters in 
common with RUSSIA? 

2 There are many cities the names of which begin with A but do not end with 
an A, e g Ahmedabad, Amsterdam, etc But can you think of names of 
countnes which begin with an A but do not end with an A’ 

Solutions 

1 Australia, Austria, Saudi Arabia, South Africa Can you think of any 
more^ 

2 The only one we could think of is Afghanistan 


SPORTOGRAPIh 
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or AuiTMuiA i?Ece(vep 

rue FiKsr eveK 
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U»T TO MICHAEL 
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The unknown Jack 


EARLY on Sntnrdoy ttnrainf n 
ghastly morder was perpotratod 
■ear SpitalfieMs Market..The 
latest deed of ferocity has 
thrown Whitechapel into a state 
of panic... with so ntnch conning 
was the horrifyuix deed carried 
ont that apnamtl} no cine has 
been left wnich wonld serve to 
■nearth the eriBiaal...We are 
eertainly led...to imagine the 
existence of some balefnl 
prowler of the East>end streets 
and alleys who...knows every 
bye'place well, who is plansible 
enough in address to begnile his 
victims, strong enough to over¬ 
come them the moment homi¬ 
cidal passion snccee^ to desire, 
cnnnin{ enongh«to select the 
most quiet hour and the most 
quiet spot for his fnrions 
■ssanlts, and possessed of a cer¬ 
tain ghastly skill in nsing the 
knife... 

Mondov. SepterrU)er 10, follow-, 
tng the death of “Dark Annie” 
Chapman. 


M adame Tussaud's Chamber of 
Honrore attracts more tourists 
than the Tower of London 
Ask the department of Harrods that 
arranges tours of the city Better still, 
ask Steve Petitte. the man in charge 
'A green and Cl earn li'ened guard" 
smilingly directs you to the Chamber 
of Horrors and it is a little while before 
you realize that he too is a wax-work 
And down in the Chamber, the largest 
crowd gathers before the imagined 
figure of Jack the Ripper, for till today 
no one knows who he was or what he 
looked like. After one h«^ stared an d 
shuddered, one is ready for the 
evening move to Whitechapel 
I ight little filth\‘ lufiore-s with no 
hope of heaven, 

Will Gladstone save one^ Still 


TWO MORE mnrdcrs of the' 
same coM-biooded character ns 
those recently perpetrated in 
Whitechapel were committed 
early yesterday... London this 
morning will talk and think of 
nothing else except these new 

S roofs of the continned presence 
I oar streets of some monster 
or monsters in hnman form, 
whose desperate wickedness 
goes free and nndetected by 
nwee of its own terrible andac- 
ity, and by an as yet nnrehnked 
contempt of onr police and 
detective agencies. There is, m 
troth, reason enough fbr the 
public anger and even for the 
public pmSc whieh cannot fail to 


This year marks the 
centenary of the world’s 
most famous unresolved 
whodunit. Who was Jack 
the Ripper? IndranI 
Aikath-Gyahaan examines 
a gallery of suspects. 


SCIASTiT 

MURDER 

IN THE EAST-ENa 

■urn lunuia tiiaui 

flHptPtsbatliarliwi 


there'll he seven 

Seven dirtp whores, begging fur a 
shilling 

One lies in Henege Court, then 
there's a killing 

Six filthy whores, glad to be alive. 

One sidfes up to Jack and then 
there are five 

Four and whore, sound good and 
rhyme, so do three and me 

Sq I'll create another Iwore, and 
there are two 

Two poor wholes shivering with 
fright 

I’ll find a cosy doorway in the midst 
of the night 


arise when the deuiis ot uesc 
latest links in the frightfnl 
catena of sinnghter have b ecam e 
known to the commnnity. The 
more hapless and abandoned the 
victims of snch ever-r»cMed 
atrocities the more pitiam is 
their fate, and .none the lem 
abominable the cmelty and bm* 
tality of this noctamai slaymr, 
whose infamies scandalise onr 
Civilisation nnd bring law and 
order into cootnmely and pom- 
lysis...Is the Home Office wait¬ 
ing for nnmbers seven, eight and 
mne of this ghastly catalogae of 
slayings? Is the Home Office 
contented to leave to ”tbe nm- 
lar methods*’ the search for this 
woman-killer who renders the 
midnight streets of the Metropo¬ 
lis dreadfni with the footfnlb of 
Death? 

Monday, October I, follomng 
the deaths of Elszabeth “Long 
Ltc" Stride and Catherine 
Eddowes 


Slash, flash and slash the knife 
And then Jieie's but one 
Let’s keep the genest for Jack's 

ulcii III hitt 

Under the arch of Wentworth 
Building goes the group, brigb 
tourist i-lothing, accents from New 
York and Canberra and the sweet 
cadences of New Orleans Their 
clothes turn dimmer in the dust and 
the chatter turns to church-whis 
pering Wentworth Buildings stand 
gape-windowed, silent and empty 
Dede is the guide She is American 
and this is her set piece Here in the 
courtyard in 1987, is really where she 
can put Jack across The talk is b! 
knives, of whores, of baffled 
policemen, strange clues and 
conspiracies, of entrails and ovaries 
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of Jatk The tounsts bitcn intently 
and from lime to time laugH. a little 
nervously 

What are Alfred and Dora Kessler 
from Zurich doing here’ Investigating 
a 99 year old murder’ Why is Peter 
from Pasadena in the East End’ And 
Lsa from New Haven’ There are Ravi 
and Shanta from Bombay and bignd 
Anderson from Bonn What is it about 
Jack’ 

After all, in the league table of mass 
murderers he has long been left 
behind even in Bntam In the United 
States, land of the senal killer, the 
victims run in thirties Jack's 
accredited five victims is minor stuff 
indeed And in terms of sheer 
brutality, he is only one of a brutaJ 
pack 

B ut Jack was the first As 
Colin W’llson has pointed out, 
before ihe Ripper, people killed 
mostly with a mot've, be it money, sex 
o» revenge But this was different. 


something new Jack was madness 
and perversion an unknown factor, 
killing for killing’s sake He was 
pathological 

Although death and violence were 
not exactly strangers to the appalling 
slums of the E^t End, the reaction to 
the Whitechapel murders was 
immediate and near-hystencal, both 
in the area itself and beyond the 
overlay of mystery and violence on 
poverty and vice was far too heady a 
mixture for Victonan inhibitions and 
insecunties , 

But this 1 $ only a part of it 
Conjecture upon conjecture make' 
the Whitechapel murders unique, 
both in the hold they had at the tunc 
and in the hold they continue to 
exerci:>e, judged strong enough by 
Bntain’s publishers to justify offering* 
no fewer than seven books last 
autumn in advance of this year’s 
centenary 

For the killings were not just savage. 
and strange, they were also earned 


out with chilling ease, speed and 
cunning Five murders of five drunken 
and poverty-stricken prostitgtes in 
'just under ten weeks, always in the 
early hours, always around 
weekends, earned out within a few 
feet from where people were sleeping 
in a small ctow4ed inarket area 
infested with policemen 

And there were the letters — 
'"Catch me if vou cans” mocking, 
laughing The first one was written in 
red ink — “I saved someof the proper 
stuff but It went thick like glue and I 
can’t use it Red ink is fit enough I 
ihope ha ha ,1 am down on the 
uJiores and I shan’t quit npping them 
till I do get buckled ” It was signed 
’’Yours truly. Jack the Ripper.” 

An inspired thou^ unimaginative, 
title Jack IS an En^h folk-name — 
Jack Frost, Jack Straw, Jack Spratt, 
the sharp name for a knave And 
Ripper speaks for itself The police 
thought It too inspired tsiddoubted-it 
They believed it to be the work of 










some invMsh journalist Most of the 
letters are considered to be Ixigus . 
This also includes a rhyme which this, 
author has made a jjarody of earlier in 
this piece _ 

The oiJy one^eh mtich cre^nce 
IS that sent to the leader of the 
Whitechapel Vigilance Committee 
which dedared itself “from Hell” and 
was accompanied by half a kidney 
The wnter claimed that it was from a 
Ripper victim and he had eaten the 
other half “fried” 

dieved”, “gwen credence”, 
“assum^, “thou^t", “pre 
1 there lies the 

fascination Jack was never caught 
That IS why Hitchcock’s short story 
set III the Chamber of Horrors, at the 
foot of the Ripper’s waxwork, remains 
one ot his best That’s why Shanta, 
Rai,', Dora, Alfrcil and ihe rest follow 
tne Kipper trail sev-val niyhis a week, 
round the yrai Not out of prurience 
or mere ghoulishness, but foi the 
shudder of the malevolent unknown 
At the time it was much more than a 
shudder As Sir Melville Macnagten, 
assistant commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, wro»e “No one 
who was living in London that autumn 
will ever forget the terror created by 
these murders Even now 1 ran recall 
the foggy evenings and hear again the 
raucous cry of the newspaper boys, 
‘Another horrible murder, murder 
.utilatiOM Whitechapel’ 

The first victim, Mary Ana Nichols, 
aged 4? was found dead at Buck’s 
Rowaiauiut 4 a m on Friday, August 
U, 1888 

Her throat had been cut ^nd 
abdomen npped After that the 
mutilations grew incresingly awful, 
descending from disembowclment, to 
disfigurement, to an almost incredible 
oi gv of Liutchery, in the caisc of the last 
victim Mary Kelly 
Nichols’s body had not been there 
30 minutes earlier Her legs were still 
vwirm “I’ll get my doss aioney scx)n 
Sec what a lolly bonnet I’ve got,’’ she 
had said as slie wandered off into the 
Whitechapel streets at half past two in 
the morning What she got was 
slashed So did Anne Chapman, just 
eight days later Chapman, 45, was 
found disembowelled in Hanbury 
Street at 6 a m The killer had tried to 
cut her head off 

The nc \t victim, Elizatieth Stride or 
“Li&of the long legs” 43. was found at 
1 a in on Sunday, September 30, 
when a horse shied in a yard ofl 
Elerncr Street Only her throat had 


been cut The killer had obviously 
been disturbed 

Thu was bad luck for Catherine 
Eddwoes, 43, who had been released 
from a drunken spell at 1 a m “Good 
night, old cock,” she had said to the 
constabTe in charge At 1 45 a m she 
was found nbboned to death Police 
Constable Watkins found her in Mitre 
Square The body had not been there 
at 1 30 a m The Ripper, evading all 
the hue and cry ot Berner Street, had 
struck between Watkins’s rounds At 
2 55 a m a piece of Eddwoes’s apron 
was found in the entrance to some 
tenements in Goulston Street Above 
It on the wall was a chalked message 
"The Juwes are men that will not be 
blamed for nothing" Sir Charles 
Warren, the Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner, oidered it to be 
rubbed out immediately and wouid 
not allow it to be photographed 
Warren said that he veas worried 
about anti Jewish noting Not 
everyone believed that 
** Next, a tense vibrating gap until 
Friday, November 9. and the 
discovery of the body of Mary Kelly in 
her lodgings at Miller’s Court, Dorset 
Street 

HIS was the murder that 
allows Dede the guide to 
talk of entrails hung around the 
picture rail, the murder whose 
announcement quite ruined the 1 ord 
Mayor’s parade And then they 
stopped Why ■’That, of course, lb the 
reason for a seven book centenary 
the lure of the whodunit 

There is virtually no hard evidence 
but any number of tantaluiny half 
clues And any number of tantalizmg 
suspects mad butciiers, mad 
doctors, mad barristers, Russians, 
F>oisoners, painters, lofis and proles 
Even the Duke of Claience, Victoria s 
grandson and Sit Arthur Conar' 




Doyle In the Novemiter of 1888. a 
surgeon’s assistant crossed the 
Atlantic and the following y» ar three 
murders of tl'e same modus opei andi 
took place in Detroit, thus bunging 
the total to eight as the rhyme had 
itireatcricd 

Ripperology” has one standard 
text rhis IS a memoranUum written 
by Melville Mac nagten li - ame to light 
as late as Ihe 1‘450’s The rough notes 
on which It based are lost In this 
memorandum Macnagten who 
arrived at Scotland Yard after the, 
killings, posited three «>usj)ai .s One' 
was a man called Drutt who 
committed suicide and who-e body 
was found in the I haniGs seven weeks 
atter the Kelly killing Remorse is, and 
was the theor, Mac nagten refers to 
‘ private information” from Druitt s 
family, which nas kept things bubbling 
nicety Druitt was a Wykehamist and a 
hamster from a medical family (Most 
have agreed that the Ripper had some 
anatomical or at least some 
butchering knowledge ) The second 
was a Polish suspec. called Kominski 
who was admitted to a lunatic asylum 
in March 1889 The third was a 
Russian doctor called Michael 
Ostrong, also adiniited to a lunatic 
asylum Lttle more than that is known 
ol Kominski and Ostrong but they 
proved very convenient to Victorian 
F.ngland 

Suicide removal to the New Woi Id 
or a lunatic asylum would explain the 
sudden end to the killings Another 
explanation and one which has 
oroduced some spectacular and 
laliyrinthian speculation, is that the 
killmgs cnilfd because the killei had 
achieved his end 

Fhus the laic Stephen Knight’s 
lamous theory, .iself a gloss on the 
i redited claini that the perpetrator 
was the Duke of Clarence Kni-jhi 
aigued a most interesting turn o' 
events which had Clarence 
contracting a secret marriage with a 
plebeian c atholic girl and the slain 
prostitutes as blackmailers Knighi 
also thinks that Queen Victoria’s 
surgeon was a mad masonic riluai 
killer 

Murderers hanged foi other 
murders, like George Chapman 
(poisonerl and Nell Cream 
(poisoner 1, both of whom arc said to 
have cried “I am Jack the " lust as 
the bolt on the scaffold was drawn 
should not be forgotten Nor shouk 
the black magic theory, the devilish 
Dr Roslyn D'Onston Stephenson 
reappearing this year in Melvin 
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J^UAGE, PLEASE 


MArna's Jock the Rtpper TheBhodi/ 
Truth , 

These we tncky and bloody waters 
What IS needed is the clew head of an 
expert, well-grounded tn the practical 
matter of cnme Such a one is Donald 
Rumbelow, sergeant m the City of 
Ljondon Police and author of The 
Complete Jack the Ripper (W H 
Allen) To a correspondent of The 
Dailv Telegraph Rumbelow sugges¬ 
ted a rendezvous in the Jack the 
Ripper This is a pub, formerly The 
Ten Bells which Annie Chapman left 
to go to her death The pub is haunted 
and Dede the guide c^s this belief 
"folk hero Jack the Ripper complex”, 
which explains how a pub can get 
away with being named after a mass 
murderer And Lisa, from New Haven 
exclaims, "Can you imagine a motel 
being called Chwies Manson or 
Chessman in my country?” 

London is preparing for the 
centenary and the landlady of the pub 
has designed Ripper tee-shirts and a 
ocktail named Ripper tppie It has a 
grenadine base 

^mbelow wrote his book “moj-glo. 
dear away the cobwebs surrounding 
the Ripper name than to actually point 
out who he could possibily be" He 
[dismisses Knight’s theories convinc¬ 
ingly and finds not a single shred of 
evidence against Druitt As an 
Digtishman he simply cannot beheve 
that a man could play cncket six 
hours after committing such a cnme, 
for that IS what Druitt was doing six. 
hours after the murder of Annie 
Chapman 


T exas University has estab¬ 
lished a testing centre for 
destf dogs, at which dogs 
undergo neurologica) examinations 
and arc fitted with heanng aids, when 
appropnate 

Dr Patncia Luttgen, the veterinary 
neurologst ir chwge, reports that 
deafness is a growing problem for old 
dogs 

“It's not all that uncommon for dogs 
to live weU into their teens these days, 
thanks to advances in vetermary 
medicine,” she said "With the heanng 
aid, they can have a better quality of 
life because the human animal 
contact IS being maintained ” 

The electrodiagnobtic unit 
determines whether a deaf dog has 


Rumbetow has not given up hope of 
more documents and records turning 
up Meanwhile, a mwi m Norwich, 
backed by \Mlson, is ready to pounce 
on certain records of an asylum when 
they become available in September 
19M They might clew a century-old 
seceet shrouded in mystery and 
imagnation like a London pra souper 
, Everything remains contecture As 
Hercule Poirot is so fond of aaytng, 
"The clue to the murderer is Often to 
b^ found in the chwacter Of his 
victims" Victorian England was 
hypocritical enough to disapprove of 
the world's oldest profession Possibly 
the Ripper may-not have struck in 
Edwwdian England 

And untd the Day of Judgement, we 
shall ask. Who’ What we can answer 
already is that Jack is the lone player 
on the other side, but like all of us he 
can never have seen justice or fairness 
m its absolute He was conditioned by 
bme and place and emerged as a 
function of the rules, at the same time 
breaking them What he thought were 
the rules placed him in a strange 
terrain, a place of distortions, seen 
through his own dimensions a lonely 
checkmated king writhing with 
hdeous bfe and in some hideous way, 
happy and fulfilled 

The author is grateful to feature 
writer Charles Nevin for the two 
extracts from The Daily Telegraph, 
1888, as well as for the photostat 
copies of the Sketches 


lost its hewing because of nerve 
deterioration, which cannot be 
treated, or because of malfunctioning 
of the bones of the inner ew The 
tests, which cost from $ 80 to $ 100, 
are made using electrodes inserted 
under the drag’s skin near the part of 
Its brain where hewing is perceived 
If the deafness merely involves 
bone damage and is treatable, a 
hewing aid costing about $ 250 is 
prescribed The device was 
developed last year 
Luttgen recommends a month long 
training programme to accustom a 
dog to Its hewing aid At first, she said, 
"the sound seems unnaturally loud to 
the dog, and the vqlume has to be 
increased by gradual stages" 


The right 
way to 
ask 

1 'Where Japanese is taught in: 

Bombay?’ (Query in Career 
Guidance, The Indian Express ) -! 

2 'From which state are you from’’ 

(TV programme on Trekking to! 
Annapurna Glacier) ■ 

3 “When he will come’’ 

4 'Whom you met’’ 

5 How many boys there are in this 
class? 

6 ‘He IS dead’’ 

In an interrogative sentence, that is 
a sentence in which a question is 
asked, the order (wrangement) of the 
nominative (subject) and the pnncipal 
verb IS different from that in an 
assertive sentence In the latter the i 
subject comes first and then comes 
the pnncipal verb ‘Ram sees the 
garden ’ 'He went there ’ ‘John will 
come tomorrow' ‘Paul is reading a 
book ’ 

In the interrogative sentence on 
the contrary, the verb«comes first and 
IS followed by the subject The verb is, 
except m certain constructions, split 
into two component parts with the 
hdp of an auxiliary verb (is, was, am, 
we, do, did, shall, will, etc ) For 
example. ‘Does Ram see the gwden’’ 
'Did he go there’’ ‘Will John come 
tomorrow’’ ‘Is Paul reading a book’’ 

Therefore, in our first case we 
should say ‘Where is Japanese taught 
in Bombay’’ 

In the second case we should use 
‘from’ once, either at the beginning or 
at the end It is better used at the end 
of the sentence 

The other sentences should be 
‘When will come’’ ‘Whom did you 
meet’’ ‘How many boys are there in 
this class’’ ‘Is he dead?’ 

In the sentence, 'There were 
thirteen children among which ’ (TV 
programme),‘which’ is wrong for 
‘whom’ Here Which’ is used as a 
relative pronoun As relative 
pronouns, ‘who’, ‘whom’. Whose’, are 
used of persons only, the neuter form! 
‘whic 1 1 ’ IS used of inanimate things and 
alt kinds of animals except humans 

P MUKHLRJEE 


Hearing aids for dogs 
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THIS WEEK by TINY 



A CHANCE MEETING THIS 
week could pretent an 
opportunity vqu have been 
waiting for, dthous^ it nuy 
involve quite a lot of extra work 
Take tune to think careiuUy 
before corrunitting yourself In 
order to succeed this week, it is 
very important to be co 
operative and to keep on good 
terms with other people 
Patience and understanding is 
needed Be tolerant Impor¬ 
tant dates 1, 2, 3 



AI FHOUGH PLOiNETARY IN 
fluences continue to be hdpful 
regarding interests outside 
home domestic ssues should 
not be neglected if friction is to 
be dvoidvd Try to be as well 
organised as possible Try to 
ronquet a feeling of urKertainty 
which appears to surround you 
€ii the present moment 
Concentrate on one thing at a 
time otherwise you may find it 
difficui to put your ideas into 
practkc Important dates I, 
J.6 


A WEEK WHEN 1HNGS MAY 
not go according to plans 
Unless you concentrate hilly on 
the job in harul, you are in 
danger of (fritting into a muckfle 
Avoid last minute changes, if 
possible A rather difficult week 
People dose to you present 
(troblems You are likely to feel 
emotional over certain 
incidents, but do try to avoid 
harsh words A compromise b 
necessary Important dates 
1,3,4 


LEO 


Jul24-Aug21 


VENTURES ARE LIKELY TO 
succeed, but lake minor 
setbacks m your stride You 
appear to be sunounded by 
loyal friends and companions it 
will be a comfort to kixrw they 
are dependable Start making 
plais concerning the home 
Others will be showing interest 
now, and discussions at this 
stage should be amiable and 
fruitful A social gathering 
provides relaxation Important 
dates 4, 5, 6 


May 22—Jun21 


I- AMILY AFFAIRS ARE WFIX 
aspecled and ariy difficulties 
fade into the bacUyounc. An 
excellent time to forge ahead 
with new projects If there are 
changes to be made, you should 
make them now. it possible 
Much of your time this week will 
be devoted to others and you 
may find if difficult to fit 
everything in A letter or 
telephone call could pave the 
way for discussions which will 
br to your advantage 
Important dates 2, 5,6 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 
throughout most of the week 
will make life eventful It will be 
helpful to have time to yourself 
Take stexk of your position and 
be prepared to make 
alterations Youngsters feature 
in your programme This will be 
a busy phme and you wilt be 
involved m making plans You 
may have to rnake a quick 
decision Important dates 31, 
5,6 



VIRGO 


Aug 22 -Sep 21 


A GENERAL IMPROVEMENT 
m yout affairs is indicated 
Varied interests shared with 
members of your circle will keep 
you occupied You should get a 
lot of pleasure Irom new 
experiences A week for action 
Let people know your 
immediate intentions and 
remain firm in spite of possible 
criticism You achieve yrxir 
goa‘s quickly il you take an 
independent line Important 
dates 31, 3, 4 


PIO 


Oct 24 -Nov 21 


DEVELOPMENTS a40ULD 
enable you to accomplish quite 
a lot An unexpected journey 
might welt prove to be the 
highlight of the week You could 
receive some long awaited 
news A rewarding week, but 
try not to get involved in a 
s.tuation that does not involve 
you Companions will probate 
provide a pleasant diversion 
Important dates 31, 3, 4 


SAGITTARIUS 


Nov 22-Dec 21 


CURRENT EVENTSCOULD 
alter your routine lor some 
time The change should be tor 
the better and d improvements 
appear a little slow at first, have 
jjatience Progress appears 
stoady Be careful about how 
you deal with people Try not to 
seem too busy to notice a 
change in somebody’s attitude 
TTie quicker you can get down 
to resolving the situahon, the 
better Important dates 2, 3, 
5 



CAPRICORN 


Dec 22—Jan 20 


YOU COULD RND THE So¬ 
lution to an outstanding 
problem this week Everyone 
seems anxious to give help and 
advice, but you would fare 
better by acting independently 
Do not miss a good opportunity 
now Whatever you achieve thtt 
week could be a source of 
considerable satisfaction to you 
for a long time to come Future 
plans should progress well, and 
a hobby or major interest will' 
need attention Important' 
dates 31, 4, S 


AQUARIUS 


fan XI—Feb 1° 


THIS WEEK IS UKELYTO 
present an opportunity for 
more travel than usual Take 
advantage of it and try to get out 
and about as much as possible , 
Some exciting news could come' 
your way Tread caiefully when 
dealing with financial matters It 
should be a very lucky week and 
you would be wise to go ahead 
with plans and set as many of 
them as possible into action 
Check details carefully 
Importsnt dates 1, 2, 4 


PISCES 


Feb20--Mai 21 


A MORE TKANQUIL AT i 
mosphere surrounds you right i 
now. despite the fact that 
expenditure could be heavy in 
the near future Your current 
activities are of 9 'eat interest to 
family and friends A week that 
presents good opportunities to 
all age groups Those who have 
had domestic upsets will find a 
way to solve them-some will 
be able to shed unwanted 
responsibility Important 
dates 31, 5, 6 






























For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made In heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
get you one There’s still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today’s age of 
technology who loaves 
anything to chance‘s So, 
we’ve introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making. For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches! 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you )ust can’t be too 
careful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer. We’ll send you 
the most ideally-suited 
matches whir h accurately 
match your requirements 
along with the usual box 
replies - and In no time 
at all' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don’t have to pay any 
extra o«^her than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika, Allahabad & 
Lucknow, Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur. Amrit 
Prabhat, AUwabad & 
Lucknow and Jugantar, 
Calcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta & }amshedpur a Norlheiii ^idia Patrika, 
Allahabad & Lucknow a Nordiem Patrika, Kanpur a Anuft Pndbluit, 
Allahabad & Lucknow a Jugantar, Calcutta 
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DIPLOMACY. 


Unking North and South ^ 


B ritish pop star Stmg and 
Nigerian Nobel prize winner for 
literature Wole Soyinka have 
joined forces ip an ambitious 
campaign to raise public awareness of 
how closely Europe is linked to the, 
nations of Latin Amenca, Africa and 
Ana 

Concerts of every kind, confer 
ences, film festivals, and sporting 
events will be held all over Europe An 
Italian train will travel to all the major 
cities carrying a crew of Third World 
dancers, artists and musicians 
King Juan Carlos of Spain launched 
the campaign in front of the 
Parliamentary Assembly of the 
Council of Europe in Strasbourg on 
January 26 A theme song. One 
World, written by Sting and recorded 
with Ziggy Marley, sun of Bob Marley, 
was premiered 

The idea for the campaign was 
mooted by the 21 nation Council of 
Europe in Lisbon four years ago The 
Assembly had become <ncreasingly 
frustrated at Europe’s low-key role in 
North South issues 
King Juan Carlos agreed to be the 
campaign’s honorary president 
liecause, as one parliamentarian put 
It, his country is seen “as a symbol of 
transition of Europe towards human 
nghts and democracy" It is aJso 
considered a gateway to the South, 
with strong connections in Latin 
Amenca 

All three continents of the South 
are represented on the campaign 
committee by heads of state 
President Raul Alfonsin of Argentina, 
Corazon Aquino of the Philippines 
and Abdou Diouf of Senegal have 
each pledged support Also on the 
committee are Indian Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, Norwegian Prime 
Minister <jro Harlem Brundtland, 
Cardinal At ns of Brazil, and former 
West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt 

King Juan Carlos, Aquino and 
others on the committee are unlikely 
to have a deep seated affinity to 
Sting’s music Nor, for that matter, is 
Sting likely to be in tune with all the 
national policies of governments 
participating Yet, despite the 
committee’s disparate composition, 
everyone believes in the aim of the 
campaign 


The message at its heart is that links 
with the South involve much more 
than food aid for the starving They 
revolve around North-South Imks 
such as trade, jobs, finance as well as 
cultured ties Each of these relates to 
Europe’s future and Europeans’ daily 
lives 

Fundamentally, it is a matter of 
educating people that “the present 
North South situation is not only 
morally unacceptable, but, in the long 
term, is one which threatens the 
peaceful development and economic 
wellbeing of the whole world” 

The campaign win not be easy This 


IS no Band Aid approach to poverty in 
the South The idea is to inject an 
awareness among Europieans on the 
increasing interdependence between 
their lives and those in the South 
European non governmental orga 
nisations (NGOs) have worked for 
decades towards achieving such a 
gpeL Now a much broader poibcal stage 6 
being provided wi^h politicians, 
NGOs and industrialists relaying the 
message With backing from 21 States 
and the European Community 
together with the enthusiasm of 
national NGOs, the campaign could 
well succeed where others have failed 
Radio et Television Beige Franco-' 
phone IS producing a TV jin^ based 


on the campaign logo The Italon post 
office IS already stamping all mad with 
the logo Concerts throughout 
Europe will feature muncians from 
Europe and the Third World A rock 
concert in Dakar, Senegal, wil be 
transmitted hve to Europe 

A North-South f3m festival will be, 
held at the Pans Fair on Development 
Cooperation in June and at the Prtx 
Italia and Pnx de Geneva Speoai 
pnzes will be awarded for the best 
North-South co-productions m fdm 
and televisioa 

A North-South football match wiD 
take place in Switzerland Austrian 


Radio has set aside one week ot its 
broadcasting to cover music and 
culture from the South And the 
Vatican has invited churches to 
devote one day to the North-South 
campaign. 

No one within the Council of 
Europe or the campao^ organising 
committee is expecting that all these 
events will effect any overnight 
change of Europerm opinion But, at 
the least, it is hoped that the results 
should encourage future efforts to 
foster greater understanding of 
North-South interdependence 
(Gemird News) 

KFNLAIDLAW 
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SCIENCI 

P nmitive fish once believed to ■ ■ ■ movements of healthy coclacanths 

have died out long before the I 1%# 1 observations were regarded as 

demise of the dinosaurs have for ^ III W| important in finding possible traces of 

the first time been photographed on the animal’s prcadaptation to crawling 

movie film in their deep ocean habitat m * B on land 

The strange movements of these I O Despite the extreme ranty of living 

coelacanths, survivors of a coelacanths,Fricke’s^oupsaysmits 

biologicaily ancient line, surprised and Nature report that the scientists 

debghtedthfscienbsts who ventured amphibians, from which all other found no fewer than six of the fish at 
into their habitat in a lesearch four-footed land animals are believed depths from 380 to 600 feet The 
submanne Scientists believe that to have evolved coelacanths were about five feet long 

future analyses of the pictures may Fossils of Crossoplengians have Although they proved to be 
shed light on the aquatic ancestry of long been known to paleontologists nocturnal, the animals did not seem 
all land vertebrates, including Judging from the fossil record, disturbed by the bright lights of the 
humans coelacanths and other Crossopten manned submanne Geo 

The pictures, which include still gions first appeared dunng the The behaviour of the fish was 
photo^riphs, movies and videotape, Devonian penod some 350 million sometimes puzzling All the 
were taken by a West German team years ago, and they evolved into an t oelacanths occasionally performed a 
using a miniature submarine in the extremely successful line The kind of headstand lasting up to two 
western Indian Ocean near the coelacanths were fairly large, up to minutes Sometimes they swam with 

Comoros Islands They show the about five feet long, and their their bellies up, and sometimes they 

bizarre, five-foot creatures formidable teeth made them effective swam backwards For the most part, 
performing occasional headstands, predators But the fossil record the fish manoeuvred sluggishly,, 
swimming belly up and sometimes suggested that Crossoptengions merely coasting in the upwclling or 
swimming backwards, among other bet ame extinct around 90 million downwelling of ot can currents 
unusual behaviour years ago, some 2h million years Oi casionally they would dart 

Dr Hans Fncke and his colleagues before the disappearance ot lorward. their main thrust coming 
rom the Max Planck Institute for dinosaurs fiom their large, paddle-like tail fins 

Comparabve Physiology and the In 1938, however, a fisherman near But of greatest interest to the 
University of the Sziatfand recorded the southern coast ol Afnca netted scientists was the peculiar 

he peculiar swimming and strange fish, the remains of whii h synchronous pattern ot movement of 

manoeuvring of six of the animals ie<K hed a biologist He identified the the creature's’ paired fins that was 
during eight hours of observations animal as a c oelacanth likened to the movements of 

The findings have been reported ir The d'seovery was a sensation, and four legged animals This pattern, 
Afafure, the British scientific journal s'lentists offered rewards to they said, is common to tetrajxid 
Coel^anths arc members of a fishermen for more ‘living fossils , as locomotion, but is extremely rate in 
arger group of pnmitive fishes, the creatuies were dubbed In 19S2 <i (ish other than in a few 
Crossoptengions, which many second specimen turned uj), and bottom dwelling spec les 
zoologists believe are an important since men, a few more coelacanths Two coelacanths were observed 
zvoiutionary link between aquatic and have tieen found in the Indian Occ'cin, resting on the cx ean bottom, and they 
errestrizJ vertebrates Of the eight some of which were captured alive did not use their paired fins to crawl 
ns on these fish, four arc paired and Bui despite many efforts, sc lenfists But the synchronous movements of 
nave bone structures that may have never succeeded in fully tevivincj these limb like fins seemed to help 
epresent the beginning of a transition the traumatized coelac anths brought stabilize the cigar sbaired Ixidies of 
o the legs of land animals Theextinct up hundreds of feet to the surface, ihe- fish Such coordination, they 
/fhipKiistiai tishes, also members ot and live spec irnens have always died suygesled i ould indii ate another 
he Crossoplengiap line and close within a day oi two ol capture This pieadaptation in the Crossoptericjicin 
ousins of coelacanths, are widely has prevented jialccjntolocji-jts and gic)uji that could h.ive facilitated the 
egarded as ancestors of the analcimists from studying the nalui.il tiansition to lex oinoticin on land 



INUA ABROAD, 


Vegetarian versus 
eggitarian 


This report by Sanjoy Hazarika appeared 
in the New York Times. 



Eggs being sold at a Calcutta market An urban taste 


W HEN hundreds of runners 
turned up for a marathon 
race in the western city of 
Pune in November, they were handed 
free boiled eggs by members of a 
movement seeking to promote the 
egg-eating habit in India 
That seemingly innocuous move 
led to an uproar between India’s 
vegetarian movement and the 
‘eggitatians’, as eaters of eggs are 
popularly known here 
Do not eat eggs, warned the Indian 
Vegetanan Congress, whch says it 
represents the interests of those who 
do not eat meat It even warned 
runners that they nsked their lives by 
eating eggs 

The race was won by a Belgian 
athlete It was not known if he had 
eaten any eggs 

Behind the campaign to put eggs 
into the Indian diet is a group of 
fervent believers in the wholesome 
ness of the egg Tlie debate over this 
issue may sound familiar to 
Ament ans, but what makes it 
different is that eggs are not a pari of 
the traditional Indian diet 
f armers in the northern Slate of 
Punjab, the western State ol 
Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh toi 
the south turned to pioultry rearing in q 
the l%Os, first growing birds to eat J 
and then blanching into egg^ 
produt tion The industry became one * 
of the fast-growing in the country 
Although Indians are said to cat 
more eggs these days than at any 
other time, diets c ontinue to be low in 
nourishment for most of this 
country’s 700 million people The 
official National Institute of Nutrition 
said in a report in November that aS 
many as 50 per cent of rural 
households and 55 per cent of urban 
slum households fail to meet the daily 
requirements of energy 
Researchers say that most Indian 
egg eaters are in towns and cities a.id 
that consumption has not extended to 
the villages 

Diets in India vary from region to 
region but consist largely of a base of 
nee O'" unleavened bread, with curried 
lentils and an occasional vegetable 
Meat-eaters are found mostly among 
affluent or middle class Hindus. 
Christians, Moslems and outcasts 
The National Eg^ Coordination 
Committee, whch represents about 
1?,000 poultry farmers, seeks to 
promote the virtues of egg eating 
The annual pei capita consumption 
in India is bareU 19 eggs, said PVR 


Murthy, a spokesman for the five 
year-old organization 
In North Amenca and Western 
Europe, he said, per capita 
consumption is as high as 250 lo 275 
eggs a year The egg promotion 
campaign aims to increase the egg 
consumption of krdians to about 150 
by the end of the century 
“|t IS the cheapest form of proteii' 
available in India a, ” Murthy said 
But a combination of factors, 
including rising labour costs and a 
drop in chicken feed production 
because of drought has led to a 
shortage of eggs and consequent 
soaring prices 

Many housewives in New Delhi 
have told newspaper surveys that 
they arc buying fewer eggs because 
they cost nearly 10 rupees a dozen, or 
about 80 cents, which is twice the 
usual price 

On television, in magazines and 
newspapers, the pro egg campaign 
has hammered its points in quaint 


English Qie advertisement, which 
infuriated the anti egg forces, 
proclaimed "Eggs are hezdth Eggs 
are strength Eggs are so tasty too 
Such fun to make So don’t waste 
your money on things that can injure 
your health Like tobacco Spend it 
wisely on eggs ’’ 

In response to crticism from 
vegetanans, who say too many eggs 
can cause cholesterol and other 
problems. Murthy quoted from the 
National Institute of Nutntion in 
approving the consumption of half an 
egg a day 

Vegetanans point out that peanuts, 
wheat and soybean have a higher 
protein content than eggs anu more 
calories, as well as minerals, calcium 
and fib'e Murthy responded that 
peanuts have a high fat content 

He also said the eggs produced by 
his farmers were stenie and should 
therefore qualify as vegetarian 
products 



FINDING. 


The computer detective 


T he problem is elementary, 
but deucedly difficult The 56 
short stones and four novels 
that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle wrote 
about Sherlock Homes exist on 
paper— 11,000 pages worth Mtuiy 
Baker Street Irregulars and other 
admirers of the great detective would 
like to see the works available in an 
electronic data base There they 
could be searched and examined for 
clues using the most powerful 
analybcal engine available today, the 
personal computer 
“Quite simple,” Dr Watson might 
say “One hi» simply to enlist the 
supiport of dozens of clerks to peck 
the data, character by character, via 
the keyboard into the computer’s 
memory ” 

“My dear fellow," an exasperated 
Holmes might respond, “your method 
would be highly inefficient, inaccurate 
and costly As you know, the infernal 
keyboard was onginally designed to 
hiiider the speed of typists so that the 
mechanical typewnter keys would not 
snag on one another As a result, 
speed IS achieved most often at the 
expense of accuracy, and I suspect 
that erroneous computer data is 
worse than no data at all " 

“Quite so,” Dr Watson would 
concede 

“And,” the detective might add as 
he paced his quarters at 221-B Baker 
Street, “accordmg to my ciiiculations, 
which are confirmed by many of the 
keenest analysts in the Amencan 
computer industry, the cost ot 
entenng data into a computer in the 
nuuiner you suggest has more than 
doubled over the past 20 years " 

“I say,” Watson might respond, 
scratching his head “If this personal 
computer is so damnably smart, why 
can’t It reacP Why can’t it enter the 
data into its own memory banks^” 
The same thought occurred to Dr 
Robert J Steck Steck, a clinical 
psychologist, a dedicated student of 
herlock Holmes and a personal 
computer hobbyist, wanted to apply 
modem analytxra! software to the 
Holmes canon. To determine, for 
example,how many times Holmes 
ictually said, “Elementary, my dear 
Watson ’’ 

He knew that business executives 
ace the same problem, only on a 
larger scale In the typical office there 


are file cabinets full of important 
documents, ail on paper, surrounded 
by a lot of highly paid people using the 
very latest in electronic information 
processing equipment It takes a 
fraction of a second to retneve 
information from a computer bank, 
but sometimes half a day for a clerk to 
fetch the same information from some 
dusty paper archive 
Steck. following the lead of many 
businesses, called the Palantir 
Corporation of Santa Clara, 
California Palantir makes perhaps 
the most sophisticated document 
recognition system available, the 
compound document processor 
Machines that can read printed 
documents and enter the information 
into their memories are known as 
scanners Other scanners arc 
available, many of them quite good at 
reading typewntten pages a line or a 
character at a time, but Steck needed 
a machine that could read 
proportionally spaced book type with 
a high degree of accuracy 

The Palantir machine does that 
handily Unlike other optical 
character readers, or OCRs as* they 
are known, which can scan a piece of 
paper and convert a limited number of 
typefaces into computer code, 
Paiantir’s unit can read virtually any 
typeface and convert it to computer 
text 

The compound document proces¬ 
sor can also separate images such as 
charts and signatures from text It can 
automatically note whether the type is 
boldface or italic It can read a multi 
column page and convert it to single 
column, or it can recompose the page 
in Its original format for display on a 
computer screen It can remember 
the coordinates of all information on a 
page, so the operator can focus on 
signatur^'>s, or on one or two key 
boxes on a complex form, without 
reading through the whole document 

The system is smart, too It 
recognizes context, for example, it 
assumes a zero instead of the letter o 
if the char 2 K:ter appears with other 
numbers It flags any character it is 
not sure of, and it can correct spelling 
with a 70,000-word dictionary In 
short. It scans pages intelligently 

The Palantir processor consists of 
a sheet feeder, a scanner and a 
recognition engine consisting of five 


Motorola 68000 chips The unit 
costs $39,560, and Paianbr prefers to 
sell It to retailers rather than to the 
public Considenng its many talents, 
the price is a bargain 

“I may be a Sherlock Holmes 
fanatic, but I’m not crazy,^Steck said 
He appealed to Palantir executives, 
who invited him to feed the Holmes 
canon into the machine 

“I know of some other Holmes 
fanatics, a couple in Toronto, who had 
had the same idea,” Steck recalled, 
“and they told me they had spent 
three-and-a-half years typing the 
Holmes stories into the computer in 
their spare time The man told me that 
had they done it full time, it still would 
have taken them three to four 
months ” 

It took Steck three to four days, 
counting training time and travel on 
weekends between his house and the 
nearest Palantir office, in Boston And 
as a result. Holmes fans can now 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the 
first appearance of the great detective 
(in A Study in Scarlet, published in 
Beeton’s Christmas Annual in 
Decembcfr 1887) with The Complete 
Electronic Sherlock Holmes (The set 
of 15 floppy disks comes with Public 
Domain or Shareware software that 
can analyze writing for content, style 
and level of difficulty ) 

The Palantir processor is mote 
commonly used for solving business 
mysteries, such as how to get dozens, 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands of 
paper forms and claims entered into a 
computer system each day Insurance 
companies, banks, electronics 
publishers, hospitals, law firms and 
other businesses that handle vast 
amounts of papiers and need to 
manage it efficiently are turning to 
data conversion companies for that 
task 

So how many times did Holmes say, 
“Elementary, my dear Watson”’ 

According to Steck, exactly, never 
“In the Holmes Memoirs, he says 
‘elementary’ exactly once,” Steck 
said “He says, ‘My dear Watson’, or, 
‘My dear fellow’, 14 times But he 
never said, ‘Elementary, my dear 
Watson * " 

• PETER H LEWIS 
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INMOVATIO 











W hen Cby sleeps. Night avvakes 
Most people mi!»s the activity, 
of course, having gone to 
bed But there arc exceptions And 
they constitute the majority m the 
animal world Nature has assigned 
thousands of animals permanently to 
the night shift 

The search for food is the primary 
concern of all animals the second 
most important being not falling prey 
to other animals As fewer of the 
bigger predatorsare active after dark, 
the smaller animals have greater 
opportunity to forage then 

Animals which have to gather their 
food at night have been specially 
equipped with senses attuned to work 
better in the dark Unlike us Walking 
through a forest or a wasteland in the 
dark gives us an eerie feeling We 
cannot sec well in the dark The 
grotesque shapes that rocks and 
trees assume, coupled with the 
strange noises of the night, people the 
darkness with ghosts, devils and evil 



Palm civet 



spirits to the frightened imagination 
But if one has a pair of night 
sco^s, the darkness reveals itself to 
be teeming with life aqd activity 
According to zoologists, less than half 
of all animals move around at day— 
the majority feel more comfortable in 
the dark 

Most zoos in the world, however, 
prefer diurnal animals because they 
are active when visitors can see them 
Nocturnal animals, sleepy and 
withdrawn dunng the day, do not 
attract many visitors 
To make tne nocturnal animals 
active dunng the day, the wake sleep 
cycle of the anir^s has to be 
'eversed by simulating night 
conditions, inducing the animals to 
undertake night time activities dunng 
day time The Nehru Zoological Patk 
in Hyderabad, one of the best zoos in 
the world, has made a small beginning 
in this direction For the first time in 
Asia, a zoo has a nocturnal animal 
house 

A series of modern enclosures 
imitating a cave like struc 
ture has been set up to exhibit 
the nocturnal animals Visitors feel as 
if they were passing through a tunnel 
and seeing the animals in their natural 
habitat 

The enclosures from the outside 
are a jumble of pink coloured 
concrete boulders As one enters the 
cavern like intenor, the eyes get 
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Furry rate! 

slowly accustomed to the gloom Bats 
circling overhead heighten the 
eenness Gradually in the bubdued 
light, which stimulates night vision, 
you become aware of the notices and 
the animal enclosures on your left 

The first to greet you is the slow 
Ions, regarded as representative of 
the pnmitive aiKestors of the ape 
True to its name, the furry little 
creature is very slow in its 
movements, testing each handhold 
with care as it moves along the 
branches Its eyes are its most 
prominent feature—round as an 
owl’s, and huge Nature made them 
so that they might see better 
in the dark In the forests, if surpnsed 
by a flash of light, it would instinctively 
shut Its eyes and tuck its head in fear 
Commonly found in the hills of 
Tirupati, It IS not known for its 
intelligence 

A little further away is the palm 
civet, forever pacing restlessly The 
black and white pattern on its tail 
^vcs it a good protective coloration 
and It conceals itself in bushes The 
curator says it is an intelligent animal 
which couIq be domesticated and be 
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Slow loris 





Bam owls 
Leooard cat 
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as Inendly as the clog Very tend of 
toddy, a palm civet will raid the pots 
hung from palm trees lor colUcting 
the juice Whether it suffers from a 
hangover is a moot point Fhe civets 
are related to cats and live mainly on 
small rodents like mice and rats 
though some are known to enjoy a 
chicken Farmers regard them as 
friends for they help curb thi vermin 
population and thus pnjtcct the 
granary 

The bigger si/ed ratel is a 
representative ol the badger family 
that keeps company to the civet in the 
next enclosure It is a grey coated, 
strongjawed, nocturnal, hibernating 
plantigrade ol a species that tails 
somewhere brtwe-en the weasel and 
the bear It has kgs of unequal lengtn 
and is believed to be a great burrower 
The owl IS a quite common bird but 
very few have a chanc e to sec it Its 
long beak and loving fearful eyes 
lend It a sinistei aspec t A creature of 
the nigi if, it is almost blind in sunlight 
Besides great horned owls, the zexj 
has fishing owls, mottled wex'd owls 
and a pair o^l barn owls 

Overhanging chains partition the 
tunnel The rattle ol chains disturbs 
the bats or flying loses as thev .ire 
sometimes < ailed Theu look like r.its 
with wings and legend has it that they 
arc the spiiits of tlie dead Hanging 
upside down from tiees. tin spirits 
arc said to he w.ntmg loi their sons to 
release them from this world <ind send 
them to heaven 

Also in the /rxi arc the Indian 
porcupine, with black and while 
quills and the brush tailed pore ujiiiie 
said to be a very rare animal 

The ncx lurnail anirnni house is the 
brain child ot the senior olfic lals ert 1 he 
zoo the curaterr Pushpa Kumar his 
assistant Dr Ravikrishn.i, and A V 
Loseph,' who IS 111 1 . barge of the an mal 
house They have done a wonderlul 
job on a bud -let of Rs IJ lakh But 
there are ceitain limitations yet, as 

they acknowledge, such as an 
insufficient number of exhaust fans in 
the tunnel 

The authorities plan to intrcxiuce 
more nocturnal animals like 
hedgehogs, nightjars, jungle cats and 
mouse deer Students of /oolc^v 
have an invaluable opportunity to 
study in the animal house the 
biological rhythm of the nocturnal 
creatures, whose habits are as 
different from ours as night from day 

D RAJYA LAKSHMl 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
STATE BANK OF INDIA. THE 
ROOTS 1S06-1S70: by A K Bagchi, 
Oxford University Preu, Rs 300 
(2 volume set) 

T he release of the long 
awaited first part of the 
two-part history of the State 
Bank of India (SBI) w an important 
landmark not only in the history of 
banking in India but also in the 
economic history of our country 
Professor Bagchi has done a 
commendable job in bringing the first 
70 years into life in his monumental 
work The 1,050 page book is one that 
few will want to read straight through, 
but many will want to dip into With 
the vast time span and area covered, 
scholars and researchers will fmd 
nuggets of fact here to support almost 
every kind of reform, or no reform at 
all 

The State Bank of India, the 
premier banking institution in India 
today, emerged with the reconstitu 
tion of the Impenal Bank in 1955 It 
has brought alxiut a radical change in 
*he very concept of modern banking 
m India and its evolution, if lacking its 
present day breadth of outlook, was 
throughout unique, significant and 
trend setting A history of the State 
Bank of India and its predecessors 
was long overdue, there has been a 
long felt need for a history that would 


How 

the 

State Bank 
began 

provide not on^ a comprehensive 
picture of the development of banking 
'in India but also that of the country’s 
economic development sa a whole 
Since the beginrung of the 19th 
century 

The evolution of the State Bank of 
India has been examined m the book 
under review in meticubus and 
exciting detail by the distinguished 
economic historian, aided by a team 
of competent researchers The work 
IS based not only on material generally 
available with the research bbranes 
and archives of India, both here and 
abroad, but also on the vast store ofl 
hitherto inaccessible pnmary matenal' 
available with the bank itself Thus an 
immense wealth of historical matenal 
has been unearthed 
The ongins of the SBI date back to 
the first decade of the 19th century 


when the Bank of Calcutta was 
established in 1806 It later received its 
charter as the Presidency Bank of 
BenoaL The Bank otf Bombay started 
operations in 1840 and the Bank of 
Madias ei 1843 

The setting up of the Bank of 
Bengal, the first of the three 
Preadency Banks, heralded a new era 
in the history of Indian banking aB_ 
joint-stock bankiag had not been' 
known in India before Some 
European mercantile houses had 
floated commercial b 2 mks such as 
Bengal Bank, Bank of Hindustan, j 
Commercial Bank and Union Bank, 
but the propnetors or shareholders of 
none of these banks ervoyed limited 
liability Such limited iiabihty was 
conferred by a charter on the 
proprietors of the Bank of Bengal, and 
subsequently on the propnetors of, 
the Banks of BombiQi and Madras 

Bagchi points out. The State Ekink 
of India traces its lineage directly to 
the Bank of Bengal, which was known 
as the Bank of Calcutta during the 
first two ard-a-half years of its 
existence The Bank of Bengal was 
conceived at the very end of the 18th, 
century — when in India British' 
paramountcy was being consolidated 
under the aggfessive imperialism <rf 
the first Lord Wellesley, and when in 
Britain classical political economy was 
in Its mid-career The two foster* 
parents of the Bank of Bengal, Adam 
Smith and the little Marquess, left 



The Bank of Bengal building in 1857 Chequered history 
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T Hf (list volume I overs ttie 
period fr<»m the ebtahlishnienl 
of the Bank of Cak utta m 18CX) 
to the conversion of the 'hree regiona 
banks into three Presidencv Banks in 
1876 1 his period also saw important 
develbpments in the Indian ec onomy 
I he origins ot wliat was to become 
the State Bank of India can be traced 
to the plan outlined in 1801 by Henry 
St George Tuckei To quote the 
author. “The Bank of Bengal can be 
considered to be the brain child of 
Henry St George Tucker, the 
Accountant General of the Govern 
ment of Bengal and eventually the 
c hairman of the East India Company ” 
Actually, T uckcr conceived of a 
semi Government bank which would 
lie supervised and partlyc owned by 
the Government but would possess a 
strong mercantile element in its 
direction It was only in 1806 that an 
effort was made to implement 
Tucker’s plan when the Bank of 
Calcutta was provisionally created 
under the authority ot the 
Government end formally opened for 
lusiness on June 2, 1806, at 8, Post 
Office Street, Calcutta The rent was 
Rs KKl a month As joint stock 
ompanies with limited liability were 
unknown in those days, the Couit of 
Lhiectors formally granted a charter 
bv special legislation for establishing 
p Bank of'^ngal The new bank 
p.esumably continued to. function 
rom the same building on Post Offic e 
Strrv 

I 111 .'- the Bank of Calcutta was 
■|)l<ued by the Bank of EWngal in 
1806 through a long Government 
h.iitcr which Bagchi discusses in 
hapter The capital stock and the 
right to issue notes were both 
expanded, but deposits could be 
taken only on "Bullion, Treasure, 
Jewels, Plate and other Articles not of 
a fierishable character" There was an 
Indian director - MaharajaSookmoy 
(bukhomoy) Roy “Sukhomoy Roy 
died on 19January 1811, and his place 
on the board was filled by Robert 
Warden No Indian became a direc tor 
of the Bank until another century had 
passed ” There is no detail that Bagchi 
leaves out from the chapter 
The hank had some teething 
trouble^ described in detail by 
Bagchi It was affected seriously, 
though not mortally, by the agency 
house crisis of the late 1820s and early 


1830s because of the self interest ol 
the Government directors, and even 
of the secretary, m the day to day 
affairs of the agency houses To quote 
Bagchi, “The period beginning with 
the Governor Generalship of Lord 
William Bentinck (1828) and ending 
just before Lord Oalhousie became 
(jovernor General of British India 
(1848) is one of tire most eventful, not 
'to say dramatic, epochs in the history 
of the Bank of ^ngal At the start of 
the epoch the bank witnessed the fall 
of practically all the large agent y 
houses which had dominated its 
board for almost two decades ’’ 
Throughout the years of thu 
agency house ensis the oank pursued 
basically a cheap money policy The 
British laws on insolvency were 
almost .brutal A special Insolvent 
Debtors Act passed in India in 1823 
liberalised it to some extent, the 
advantage of which mainly went to the 
British debtors Between 1835 and 
1850 the history of India, from the 
point of view of the Bank of Bengal, 
was in some ways much more 
chequered than in the preceding 
years The cheap money policy was 
upset in the years 1846 and 1847 and 
the bank moved to a regime of really 
high rates of inteiest 

I r was from 1823 that the bank 
embarked on a definite px>licy 
of enlarging its premises to meet 
the expanding business and the 
growing demands of its clientele Tlie 
building on Strand Road is histone in 
many wqys I he first balance sheet of 
the Bank of Bengal was officially 
published from this offiic in 18.33. In 
August the same year, suggestions 
were proffered to make the Bank of 
Bengal an effective organ of all 
Government disbursements in the 
Presidency town and it was proposed 
that the post of a deputy secretary 
and treasurer be created to take on 
the additional responsibilities Tlie 
offer was, however, declined by the 
Govern' r General in May 1837 on 
grounds of inexpediency 

A striking change in the conditions 
of operation of the Bank of Bengal 
occurred after 1860 The Govern 
ment withdrew the bank’s right to 
issue notes and Government paper 
currency was issued on March 1, 
1862 However, the bank continued to 
lie .in agent of the Government for the 
management and circulation of the 
new currency notes till 1866 

It IS a remarkable circumstance m 


the history of hanking in India that 
although a public bank (Bank of 
Hindustan) was established in 
Calcutta in 1770, no attempt was 
made to establish a similar institution 
m Bombay until more than 60 years 
later Banking m Bombay appears to 
have been concentrated in the hands 
ol a very limited number of large 
capitalists for long To break this 
monopoly, a proposition was brqught 
forward to establish a chartered bank 
in Bombay Ultimately the chartered 
Bank of Bombay was established in 
Tebruary 1840 

The detailed history is enriched by 
an annexure which gives all the 
changes in discount and interest rates 
from 1841 to 1864 In the meantime, 
other banks had come into the field - 
Indo British institutions like 
Dwarkanath Tagore’s Union Bank 
and officially sponsored banks in 
Modras and Bombay Bagchi notes, 
‘A situation of keen rivalry continued 
to prevail between the Bank of Bengal 
and the Union Bank from then, but by 
1843 the latter was already involved m 
a crisis because of the failure of its 
^major constituents and the 
unscrupulous behaviour ol its 
management ’’ 

The period from 1860 to 1876 was 
momentous in the history of Indian 
banking, .t witnessed several 
important changes As already 
observed, the Presidency Banks were 
divested of their right to issue notes 
The unsavoury experience with the 
(old) Bank of Bombay prompted the 
Government to re introduce 
practically all the former restrictions 
in the Presidency Banks Act of 1876 
The failure of the Government 
directors to arrest the collapse of the 
(old) Bank of Bombay induced the 
Government to sever all proprietary 
’connections with the three 
Presidency Banks 

Bagchi gives details on every point 
-- the fascinating story of these 
banks, then organizational set up, 
their relations with the Government, 
the exclusive privileges enjoyed by 
them, their interaction with society In 
effect, he presents a panoramic view 
of the history of apex banking in India 

We should be grateful to Bagchi for 
giving us a valuable book on banking 
history and economic development 
n this excellent work, he has 
expkircd an area of great interest and 
cf)ntemi>orary relevance 

DURCADAS ROY 
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THE REAL COKE. THE REAL 
STORY By Thomas Oliver, Pan 
Books, £ 1 % (distributed in India by 
Rupa & Co) 


A ny Calcutta bookshop, deahng 
in foreign btles, is bound to 
display lacocca, a bestseller, 
though It IS not a thniier ft is an 
outstanding autobiography of the 
chairman of Chrysler Corporation, 
USA 

In the Amencan Centre libranes, 
among the latest additions is A 
Corporate Tragedy The Agony oj 
International Harvester Company by 
award winning lourrialist Barbara 
Marsh 

The international corporate giants 
in the USA have become a happy 
hunting ground for celebrated 
authors and histonans Alvin Tofflcr 
of Future Shock fame has 
unleashed another shock through 
his latest book. The Adaptive 
Corporation, which has been 
desenbed as a “shattenng report” on 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company (AT&T) Many 
other companies like Amentech, 
Citicorp, Exxon, Citibank, Kodak, 
Du Pont and Alumiruum Corporation 
of America (Alcoa) are soon to 
sponsor collections of authentic 
anecdotes to celebrate their 
milestones in business 
This nieans that tfiere is a growing 
clientele for business histones Some 
of these are mere chronologies 
Others, however, thnve on contro¬ 
versy that throws both the corpora¬ 
tion and the book itself into tlie 
limelight A prominent example of 
this IS a bnlliant paperback. The Real 
Coke, The Real Story, that has 
chosen as its central theme the 
momentous decision of the Coca 
Cola company on Apnl 23, 1985, to 
go in for a new cola as a replacement 
of the century-old Coke 
Perhaps no other corporate 
decision has generated so much of 
frenzied debate in the USA and m 
other parts of the world It is only 
because “Coca Cola is the subiimat 
ed essence of all that Amenca stands 
for” The controversy, like a 
blitzkrieg, swept through hearths and 
homes, bars and motels, drug stores 
and soda fountains People cned, 
jeered, booed or waxed ecstabc in 
extreme shows of love or hate for the 
new taste in the fizz, because of a 
new composition It was an 


astounding reaction to what was, 
after all, nothing more than a soft 
drink 

We m India missed the drama, 
because of the official departure from 
India of Coca Cola as a "reactionary 
and capitalist” product with the 
advent of the Janata Government 
Coca Cola has faced a similar fate in 
several other countries -- a victim of 
the whims of rulers Fhomas Oliver,- 
the veteran financial writer, has not 
missed the point ‘‘Coke’s exile 
sometimes closely follows the 
expulsion of our ambassador,” he 
wiites 

Oliver, a tenacious journalist with 
contacts from the higher echelons 
down to the regional bottlers, tncs to 
find out whether the decision to 
promote a new Coke was simply a 
publicity gimmick or a cunning step 
to outsmart its nearest rival, Pepsi 
Cola He has interviewed hundreds 
of people and scrounged through 
millions of documents and records to 
analyze the wisdom behind the 
decision For this he has chosen a 
simple narrative style that keeps the 
reader engrossed through pages of 
history, corporate philosphy. 
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management science, incumbent 
technology, public relations tech 
niqucs and gcnaral human psycho 
logy 

Towards the end, after about 200 
pages, when the euphoria over the 
change of the ubiquitous Coke 
reaches its climax, Oliver provides 
the answer To him, in a consumer 
crik-nted society the people reign 
supreme The irresistible pressure 
that had been mounting sirrce the 
historic announcement forced the 
management to come to its knees, 
seek an apology, finally rescind the 
decision and go back to the onginal 
production bne 

Oliver also comes to the conclu 
Sion that the hierarchy of the 
monolithic megacorp failed to feel the 
pulse of the millions of Coke fans 
because of its non-American 
cosmopolitan charactei The men at 
,the top were not really sons of the 
soil 

All said and done, Oliver himself 
has tried to remain loyal to 
journalistic principles He has 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
DAYANAND SARASWATI 

edited by K C Yadav, Manohar Book 
Service, 1, Ansari Road, New Delhi 
0002, Rs 100 

A utobiographical writings 
have long remained an iinpor 
tant source of the history of 
modern India The autotiuigraphy of 
Dayanand Saraswaii, edited by 
Professor Yadav, not only brings he 
personality of the founder of the Arya 
Samaj closer to the modern world, but 
also underscores its significance in the 
reconstruction of the hstory of the 
nineteenth century social reform 
movement in India 

it IS broadly divided into three 
‘fragments’, two of which were 
brought out dunng the life time of 
Dayanand The first one was written 
in Hindi between 1875 and 1879 and 
portrayed his early life, education and 
activities till 1856' In the second 
‘fragment’ we come across ‘a brief 
narrative of what Dayanand related 
about himself at the instance of his 
fnends and admirers at Poona on 
August 27, 1875 It carried the story 
furtl’er up to 1875, and was first 
publisncd in Marathi But the history 
of the last eight years of the Swarm's 
life (1875 1883), when he earned the 
message of the Arya Samaj to 
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interspersed the narrative with 
profuse quotes to impart a colour of 
authenticity The statements, either 
of a common Coke addict or the 
Coca Cola board chairman, are full of* 
humour, wit and intelligence But 
often, these border on overreaction, 
catching the sentimental and 
emotional Oliver on the wrong foot. 
Knowingly or unknowingly, he has 
become a party to the battle royal 
between the hypersensitive consu¬ 
mers and the audacious proponents 
of a change that proved unwelcome 
As a resist, he can be repetitive 
The reader, however,should have 
some moments of relief in the high 
voltage account with tidbits like that 
more than 371 million ounce bottles 
of Coca Cola are consumed every 
day or that there are more than 1500 
Coca Cola bottlers throughout the 
world Many are not aware that the 
USA tops the li-it of per capita 
consumption of soft drinks with 150 
litres, followed by West Germany 
with 103 litres and Switzerland with 
82 litres 

Dayanand 
on himself 

dtfferent peuts of the Indian sub 
continent, was never written by him 
The edBtor has admirably completed 
die Job with the vast mass of letters 
Dayanand wrote over the years 
FinalV, we have the third ‘fragment’, 
entid^ ‘My Beliefs and Disbeliefs’, 
providing a brief resume of 
Dayanand’s philosophy and thought 
The autobiographical work carries 
an informal touch from cover to cover 
and has an emotional appeal even 
now, 100 years after its publication 
Perhaps its popularity chiefly lies in its 
art of narration Dayanand has 
nowhere employed any complex 
metapfior, on the other hand, his 
intimatcr story telling has all the 
qualities to appeal to common 
readers He records his deep 
philosophical experiences as well as 
manifold physical sufferings with 
equal mastery of the pen 

Dr Yadav descives praise for his 
brief, scholarly ^introduction, critical 
editorial notes and comprehensive 
bibliography He presents the Swami 
as an ‘intelligent, experienced and 
courageous leader’ fighting against 


After going through the book, 
however, one cannot help recalling 
George David Smith, a professor of 
economics at New York University. 
A not uncommon version of the 
company history is the didactic 
compendium of stories about 
inspired founders, stalwart mana¬ 
gers, dogged salesmen, brilliant 
scientists, inventive engineers and, of 
course, dedicated workers, all of 
whom have pitched in bke one big 
happy family to help the larger 
enterpnse weather the slings and 
arrows of competition, government 
regulation and outrageous fortune In 
our country also, we have come 
across books that extol the virtues of 
Indian monopolists the Thapars, 
Singhanias, ‘Tatas and Birlas &it 
Smith feels that “such histones 
quickly degenerate into hopelessly 
unbelievable texts and serve no 
useful purpose” Can Oliver 
contradict thaf^ 
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casteism, obsolete rituals and 
superstitions’ of his time 

While highlighting the contributions 
of Dayanand, Dr Yadav seems to 
have made some uncharitable 
remarks about the role of other social 
reformers like Raja Rammohun Roy 
He IS of the opinion that their 
achievements have often been ‘over 
emphasized’ Some of his 
uncharitable observations about the 
Raja are borrowed from Dr Raniesh 
Chandra Majumder’s monograph On 
Rammohun Roy He should have 
gone deeper and Professor Susobhan 
Sarkar’s Essays on Bengal 
Henais,sance as well as Professor 
Barun De’s Dr P N Banerjee 
Memorial Lecture might have 
provided him with a meaningful 
perspective in this regard Secondly, 
he should have been a little more 
cautious when using significance of 
the term ‘agncultural peasantry of 
India' We do not come across any 
such term even in the dictionary of 
George Watts Finally, Dayanand’s 
views on the Shuddhi question played 
a very important role in the 
development of the Arya Samaj’ 
movement in the last quarter of 
nineteenth century Unfortunately, 
Dr Yadav makes no refereiKe to it in 
the section dealing with Swami's 
beliefs and disbeliefs 
HiMADRI BANERJEE 
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The last frontier 

The world is moving in on pristine Antarctica. The USA and the 19 
other nations that manage the continent are planning to open up 
this region of perpetual ice to tourism and commercial mining 
and drilling, ignoring a UN resolution calling for a moratorium on 
such operations. This report by ROBERT LEE HOTZ, of the New 
York Times, highlights the grave threats posed to the fragile 
Antarctic ecology by increasing human activity in which 
business, not science, appears to have usurped the driver’s seat. 


T his IS a land that spawns 
icebergs bigger than Belgium, 
where volcanos spew 
micros^ opic mists of gold, and 
mirages dance on the horizon 
It IS the region of perpetual ice — 
8 6 million square miles of frozen 
water, drier than Sahara, colder than 
parts of Mars 

Antarctica, the last open continent, 
today IS a land without national 
borders, politicians, passports or 
police, a diplomatic preserve where 
for 30 years science has served as a 
surrogate for military occupation 
But now national appetites for 
commercial development, stirred by 
the promise of vast unclaimed mineral 
and oil deposits, pnceless fisheries 
and a lucrative tourist trade, threaten 
to disrupt the balance of courtesy that 
has ruled Antarr tica for generations 
In a land where early explorers died 
for the sake of a penguin’s egg or a 35 
|X)und sack of rocks, the lure of 
untapped resources is proving 
irresistible 

In November last year, diplomats 
from the United States and the 19 
other nations that manage the 
continent in trust net behind closed 
doors in Auckland, New Zealand, to 
draft the legal and political framework 
that would open Antarctica to 
commercizJ mining and drilling They 
ignored a United Nations resolution 
calling for a moratorium on mineral 
negotiations 

Protesters dumped three tons of ice 
in front of the hotel where the meeting 
was held, calling it insulting to horse 
trade in secret over the future of a 
continent that belongs to the world 
At the same time, a growing tounst 
tiade on the frigid continent has 


raised questions about safety and 
liability Eight years after 237 tourists 
died in the crash of air Air New 
Zealand DC 10, the U S Navy is 
fighting charges that it could have 
averted the accident 

“Tounsm is a more immediate and 
greater danger to the Antarctic than 
mineral exploitation," said Jack 
Talmadge, a senior executive in thei 
US National Science Foundation’s 
division of polar programmes “All it 
takes IS one cruise ship to dump its 
crap in the basin near Palmer Station 
and 20 years of marine biology 
research is ruined ’’ 

Since the first commercial flight in 
1956, more than 36,000 tounsts have 
toured the continent Now for the first 
time, a U S company plans to take 
tounsts to the South Pole The tickets 
for the nine-day trip cost $34,950 
apiece 

Scientists at the United States 
Palmer and Siple stations, where 
cruise ships often call, complain then 
research is disrupted, the wildlife 
endangered and the landscape fouled 

Recently, the National Science 
Foundation (NSF), which operates 
♦he U S Antarctic research 
programme, issued formal guidelines 
forbidding any support to private 
expeditions 

The new policy says pr’vate 
expeditions should be self sufficient 
and are encouraged to carry adequate 
insurance coverage The foundation, 
worried about liability, will not 
authorize landmgs at any of its 
airfields Tourists will not even be 
allowed to mail letters or buy 
souvenirs, except under special 
crcumstances 

In an emergency, they can expect 


to be rescued, but contrary to 
Antarctic tradition they can also 
expect to be charged 
The cnviriinmental movement also 
IS expanding its beachhead in 
Antarctica, warning that the scientists 
themselves are Jfspoiling the world’s 
most pristine territory 

Greenpeace, an international 
coalition of environmental activists, 
says that garbage dumps and 
construction projects at the French 
and American bases threaten the 
fragile Antarctic ecology This 
month, the group plans an inspection 
cruise to monitor Antarctic bases If 
forbidden entry, the group will 
attempt to break in, the activists said 

Some Antarctic researchers are 
angry about Greenpeace’s own 
impact on the continent Two years 
ago Greenpeace built a permanent 
base near the continent’s most 
cherished historical site a wtxxlen ’ 
hut on Cape Evans built by Captain 
Robert Falcon Svott, the British' 
explorer 

The grev olaiik, one room cabin, 
drifted to its eaves in snow, is a 
memorial to the men who in 1912 
made their dash to the South Pole 
only to find they had been beaten tiy a 
Norwegian expedition 

They died on the ice, too weak to 
return to their shelter Inside, the hut 
IS still as Scott's men left it Scott’s 
caribou sleeping bag is unfurled on a 
wooden cot Fur hats and gloves are 
neatly stowed between the waill studs 
Winter boots, laced with lampwitk 
and lined with Norwegian grass, dr\ 
nearby Tin dinner plates are stacked, 
waiting to be washed 
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The carcass of a penguin, slill 
unspoiled, lies on a dissecting table, 
awaiting the arrival of the 
expedition’s doctor, who died with 
Scott 75 years ago Outside, the bird 
picked bones of the team's last husky, 
still leashed to a crude doghouse, 
whiten in the unrelenting sun 


I n Antarctica, a day takes 
ail year T*he sun sets in 
February and nses in September 
“That's the short story,” said Dr 
Michel Raney, the first woman to stay 
through the winter darkness at the 
South Pole 

Each year, up to 20 volunteers like 
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(Clockwise fiom left) Penguins 
against a research ship a 
geologist lowers a seismometer 
into the snow, and seals frolicking 
Danger to ecology 


Raney spend the six months of winter 
night under the blue geodesic dome of 
the U S South Pole station - 
scientific shut ms in an envuonment 
as isolated as a submerged nuclear 
submarine or an orbiting space 
station 

By the light of the Antarctic full 
moon \n mid winter, a U S Air Force 
C 141 )et transport drops mail, spare 
paits and food, including fresh 
vegetables, to resupply the South 
Hole it IS too dark and snowy to land 
on the ice The crews are proud of 
their ability to parachute a fresh 
watermelon unbroken, onto the ice 
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At winter's end in August, “win fly” 
begins — six loads of supplies and 
support staff ferried across the ocean 
in ski-equipped LC 130 cargo planes 
to prepare the South Pole and other 
stations for the onslaught of scientists 
in early October 

Teams of researchers waddle off 
incoming flights like penguins, all 
wearing identical sets of bagai black 
field pants and red Science 
Foundation parkas, dragging over 
stuffed orange survival bags 

Their first stop is the United States 
McMurdo Station on Ross Island, the 
largest base in Antarctica — a dusty 
warren of two storey barracks, 
canvas huts, garages, warehouses 
and bars built on the side of an active 
volcano 

To keep from melting into the grey 
permafrost, the buildings are elevated 
on blocks above the ground Each is 
insulated like a meat locker Freezer 
doors keep out the frigid wind 
Plumbing pijses and fuel lines snake 
between the buildings Rivulets ot 
melting snow turn the volcanic dust to 
a muddy paste 

At the hei^t of the annual 
population explosion about 1,000 
scientists, U S Navy support 
personnel and civilian staff make 
McMurdo — Mactown — their 
temporary home 

McMurdo is the motor pool for a 
conttnent the size of the United States 
and Australia combined — a nest of 



-40 mm 



more than 300 dump trucks, “sno-, 
cats”, bullodzers, front loaders, * 
halftracks, snowmobiles and other ^ 
mammoth wheeled machines for^ 
which there are no common names ’ 

On the highways of ice and volcanic 
rock that twist through McMurdo, 
they buck, twist and snort hke 
ternfied hogs Even at midnight, the 
air IS alive with the snarl of idling 
engines kept running to keep the od 
from freezing 

Every gaibn of diesel fuel that 
drives them comes once a year by 
ship in a three week voyage from 
California The supply lines that feed 
the four maior U S Antarctic stations 
are stretched so far that food, spare 
parts and new equipment must be 
ordered at least two years in advance 

“Our whole supply and resupply 
situation IS the pits,” said Enck 
Chiang, the senior Science 
Foundation representative in 
Antarctica “The navy does not have a 
good system in ptece to supply 
Antarctica “ 

An average of one in every four 
flights must turn back because of bad 
weather Mechanical problems are 
common too Some aircraft don’t 
rrake it all ’ 

A U S LC 130 cargo plane crashed 
in November attempting to bnd at a 
remote campsite Two crewmen were 
killed They were flying supplies to 
mechanics repainng another cargo 
plane in an earlier wreck 

‘There are airplane and helicopter 
wrecks scattered all over here — 
another monument to Antarctica,” 
said U S Navy Captain Dwight 
Fisher, who commands the naval 
support force 

Ihe carcasses of disabled aircraft 
are a visible reminder of a danger 
easily lost in the benign summer 
bustle of McMurdo 

This IS the land where compasses 
lie, where whiteouts cut visibility to 
zero, where temperatures can reach 
100 degrees below zero It is a place 
where airliners fly into volcanos and 
divers drown under the ice Six weeks 
ago, Mark McMillan, 22, a diver from 
San Jose, California, studying single 
celled marine life in McMurdo Sound, 
drowned 

“It IS such an alien and strange 
environment — not like anything else 
we know It’s not Kansas,” said Dr 
Richard Harbison, a biologist with the 
Harbour Branch Foundation in Fort 
Pierce, Florida ‘Humans here are 
hanging on by their fingers ” 







And by their very presence, 
humans threaten to contaminate the 
most unspoiled territory left on earth 
“The problem of waste and toxic 
materials is a very difficult one in 
Antarctica,” said Kenneth Moulton, 
senior Foundation representative in 
New Zealand “Everything we take 
into the remote dry valleys, for 
example, we take out, including 
human waste ” 

Two years ago helicopters airlifted 
out two tons of human waste in plastic 
"Kleensaks" from New Zealand’s 
Vanda Station m the Wn^t Valley 
several hundred miles form Mc- 


Murdo This season, navy officials 
ordered $250,000 worth of special 
containers to ship toxic wastes like 
crankcase oil, solvents, and and fuel 
tank sludge off the continent 
“We've been allowing hazardous 
materials to come down here for 
years We don’t know where it all is 
now,” said Fishei “We need to 
inventory it That may take years ” 

T hese are boom times for 
Amencans in the Antarctic 
Since the 1960s, the number of 
.National Science Foundation projects 
has almost tnple^ to 82, the budget 


has quadrupled to $117 million and 
number of scientists and civilian 
support staff making the eight hour 
flight from Christchurch, New 
Zealand, has doubled 
For a programme where every nail, 
screwdriver and six-pack of Coca 
Cola must be shipped more than 
*2,600 miles, growth can be measured 
in freight flown to Antarctica from the 
U S Antarctic Research Programme 
supply depot in Christchurch 
In just five years the total has 
increased by a factor of 17, from 16 
tons of clothing, food and spare parts 
'n 1981 to 298 tons in 1986 In the same 


Co dest. whdiest. driest 


I N a rush of air bubbles 
and frigid ocean foam,diver 
Ron Gilmer exploded up through 
the hole in the blue ice, at the limit of 
his safety margin in the superchilled 
‘Antarctic water 

“Oh my, this is not man’s 
environment,” he said, hanging onto 
the ice edge and shivering 
Antarctica may be inhospitable to 
almost all life forms, but it also is a 
rugged paradise for hundreds of 
scientists like Gilmer whose research 
takes them to the coldest, windiest 
and dnest continent on earth 
Working in an overheated plywood 
hut on the Ross Ice Shelf, Gilmer is 
one of three biologists from the 
University of Flonda diving under the 
ice to catalogue manne organisms sr 
fragile that the only specimens that 
can survive the journey home v" 
photographs For Gilmer and his 
colleagues, the season’s harvest is 
8,000 frames of film 
But in Antarctica, many scientists 
find more than just raw data Many 
say their time on the ice stirs 
something deep in their spirit -a 
religious experience 

Wayne Tobiasson, a research 
engineer from the U S Army Cold 
Regions I rboralory in Hanover New 
Hampshire, put his feeling into words 
on his way hack from the South Pcie 
"I was no more at peace with myself 
than last nigh‘ on my knees in the 
snow, asking the icecap for answers ” 
Martin Pomerant/ has Worked as 
an astronomer in the Antarctic so 
lOnq that the South Pole observatory 
IS formally known as Pomerantz 
land His time here, he said haslicen 
sobering ' When 1 stare out at the 
surroundings here it is a religious 
experienLe One has a great sense of 


the magnit\/de of nature ” 

In a continent devoid of any native 
population, the scientists who migrate 
to the ice each summer are the closest 
anyone today can come to being 
citizens of the Antarct’c 

Philip Kyle, a volcano expert from 
the New Mexico Institute of Mining, 
works near the top of Mount Erebus, 
the only active volcano on the ice 
After 17 seasons in the Antarctic, the 
novelty has paled, bui he still i*- 
startled by the contrasts 

“You stand on the nm of a volcano 
in the coldest place on earth and you 
look down into a bubbling lava lake 
that IS 1,000 degrees Centigrade,” he 
said 1 

For William Cassidy, a geologist 
from the University of Pittsburgh, the 
beauty is balanced by hardship, 
gruelling traverses across the glaciers 
are offset by the fame his research 
has earned him Combing the ice for 
ancient meteorites, he has found 
fragments from the moon and Mars 

“When you are trapped in a tent for 
SIX days by a storm, you find out what 
you arc made of,” Cassidy said 
“Some people handle it well Some 
people don’t Ur learn to handle it 
better 

"I sleep a lot under those 
circumstances,” he said Even the 
earliest explorers, struggling for 
survival in an unforgiving land, got 
bored 

The Antarctic offers little enough 
solace, stimulation and satisfaction to 
the scientists and explorer with work 
to do.” said Admiral Richard E Byrd 
generations ago “When that work is 
done. It seems the loneliest, most 
God for «iken spot on this glol'e 
Doubtless it IS ” 


For some researchers, the seasonal 
sojourn on the Antarctic ice is a 
greater constant in their lives than 
wives or family 

But science is competitive Funds 
for Antarctic research are limited 
The invitation from the National 
ScieiKe Foundation only comes after 
research proposals pass ngorous 
peer review 

Separation, when it comes, can be 
as painful as divorce "There are those 
who try to hang on long after their 
useful work is finished,” said Kenneth 
Moulton, senior Foundation 
representative in New Zealand ‘Then 
It can be very traumatic for us and to 
the programme when we cut them 
off" 

Ironically, many of those whose 
work has taken them so nuny 
thousands of miles to the Antarctic 
never make it to the South Pole or 
even out of the bases to which they 
are assigned Transportation, limited 
to a handful of heficopters, 
sncxvmobtles and cargo planes, is 
available only for those who have an 
authorized need 

But each year, about 20 men and 
vMsmen volunteer to winter over at the 
South Pole, isolated from the rest of 
the human race by snow, cold and 
drurkness for six months 

“It’s not true that people go there to 
escape,” said Or Michel Raney, a 
former medical officer at the South 
Pole station who, after a seven year 
absence, returned to the South Pole 

"There is an allure and I’m not 
immune I haven’t been able to get 
back until now Tve been telling the 
National Science Foundation for 
years that my toothbrush is packed,” j 
she said 
K H 
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period, tnc number of passengers 
shuttling through the depot to 
Antarctii a has grown from 487 to 824 
Foundation officials, scientists and 
civilian support staff The U S Navy, 
which bases 800 people on the ice, 
makes its own way to Antarctica 
AS growing worries about global 
pollution and the fate of the earth’s 
atmosphere have riveted worldwide 
attention on the southei nmost conti 
nent, 82 research teams are working 
in the Antarctic this season 

In all. there are about 35 permanent 
bases, including four U S yeai round 
stations, and, m summer, dozens of 
temporary field camps scattered 
about the continent, staffed by more 
than 4,000 men and women In the 
winter, the population of Antarctica 
may be less than 400 
From the South Pole, scientists last 
year sampled the purest air in the 
world and, from Antarctic observa 
tones, studied distant supernovas or 
the oun ceaslessly circling overhead 
In the mountains that rim fhe sea, they 
drilled into the past, sampling glaciers 
that froze before the last Ice Age 
With lasers and soundings 
balloons, researi hers probed the 
mysteries of an annual hole that 
appears in the Antarctic’s protective 
shield of ozone Others taped 
microcomputers to Weddell Seals 
and Emperor Penguins to follow their 
deepest dives under the ice They 
want to learn how the creatures store 
oxygen for their underwater forays 
But of the $ 117 million budgeted for 
trie US Antarctic research pro 
gramme last year, only $ 12 million 
actually went to scientists The bulk of 
the money covered the cost of doing 
business m the harshest environment 
on earth, with the lion’s share—$ 60 
million — goiny to the U S Navy The 
Naval Support Force, Antarctica, 
provides the pilots, aviation 
mechanics and stevedoies who 
maintain the supply lini-s between the 
United States and the icecap 

Americans came to Antarctica 
mostly because of one man. Admiral 
Richard E Byrd, the first man to fly 
over the South Pole 

In a continent conquered by dogs 
emd haggard men on the ground, it is a 
fitting token of the U S approach to 
Antarctica that it was an Amencan, 
Byrd, who introduced high 
technology to the ice 

Drawn as much by a sense of 
adventure as by any belief in the 
icecap’s strategic value, Byrd also 


The club 

T hey call it the Antarctic 
Club — A coalition of 20 na 
tions that jointly administer 
the last ojien continent 
The treaty, which comes up for 
review in 1941 is designed to 
assure that Antarctica shall be 
used for only peaceful puipose^ 
Under its terms, military rori.es 
may come onto the ice only in 
peace Military operations, 
fortifications and weapons tests 
are forbidden So are nuclear 
explosions and radioactive waste 
The treaty, which has been in 
effect since 1%1 recognizes none 
of the seven existing terntonal 
damns and prohibits any nation 
from staking new claims, ensunng 
that in Antarctica the only borders 
are the line between the ice and the 
open sea But amity is often 
thinner than ice '* 

To some nations, the treaty 
represents the last stand of 
colonialism, a private covenant of 
the nch, the industnedized and the 
land hungry United Nations 
resolutions concerning Antarctica 
have been ignored by the treaty 
nations 

But to others, the treaty is a 
successful experiment in 
intei national cooperation between 
traditional antagonists like the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union 

“At the same time that the 
Argentinians and the British were 
shooting at each other in the 
Falklands, they were sitting across 
the table in an Antarctic Treaty 
meeting,’’ said Guy Gulhndge, 
manager of polar information for 
the U S National Science 
Foundation, which administers all 
U S Antarctic bases 
In ail, 37 countries now accede 
to the snowball diplomacy of the 
Antarctic Treaty 

But It takes more than a 
signature on a treaty to become a 
voting member The price of 
admission to the dub i** an 
investment in research 
Only those nations conducting 
substantial scientific research in 
Antarctica are allowed a vote in 
the way the continent is run 
In October last year Italy and 
East Germany became the most 
recent nations to gain a treaty 
vote 


brought ihe US Navy to the 
Antarctic and, beginning iii 1928, 
founded a senes of Little* Ameru a i 
exploration bases 

There was great beauty here, in thel 
way that “things which are also* 
terrible can be beautiful”, he said 
His bases were swallowed long ago| 
by the ice and pushed into the sezf, but 
the U S Navy remains in his place 
The Antarctic treaty today forbids 
any measures of a military nature, 
such as the establishment of military 
bases 

After years of friction, the National 
Science Foundation has formal 
control of all U S Antarctic bases, but 
the US Navy remains adamant| 
about maintaining a presence on the 
ice 

' At McMurdo, the navy is 
omnipresent Navy crews build the ice 
runway every year Navy pilots fly the 
cargo planes from New Zealand The 
navy crews, and maintains, the 
helicopters They fry the eggs for 
breakfast, serve the steaks at night 
and make hash of the leftovers 
US Defence Department officials 
say the only military purpose on the 
ice IS a pieaceful one — to support the 
scientific lesearch of the National 
Science Foundation 
But they acknowledge that a U S 
military presence, however benign, 
serves as a symbolic deterrent to 
potential adversaries And they will 
fight to stay 

“It IS deceptive,” said Wayne 
Tobiasson, an engineer from the U S 
Army Cold Regions Laboratory in 
Hanover, New Hampshire, bracing 
himself on the heaving flight deck of 
the LC = no ski = plane 
From the cockpit window, his view 
encompassed the polar icecap 18,000 
feet below a white undulating plain 
curving from honzon to horizon, an 
expanse so vast and unbroken that 
the brain at first rejects the image the 
eyes offer .Like a frozen fog. wind 
-nppled snow dunes and eddies of 
pearl-coloured ^ce stretched across 
thousands of square miles 
In a land where it often is too cold to 
snow, the Antarctic icecap is a frozen 
sheath more than 2 5 miles thick - - 90 
per cent of all the ice in the world, 72 
per cent of all the fresh water Its 
reflective blue glare is so intense that, 
unshielded, |t can blind the viewer 
“From up here, it is so placid, so 
beautiful, so peaceful On the ground, 
the son of a bitch will kill you in five 
minutes, ’ 1 obiasson said 
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Getting to the bottom 


B y drilling to the bottom of 
the ice sheet in the heart of 
Antarctica, Soviet and 
French scientists are determined 
to solve the nddle of the te Ages 
by acquiring a year to-year 
record of climate foi the last 
half-million years 
The record would cover several 
Ice Ages and warm interglacial 
periods, and the researchers hope 
It will provide enough evidence to 
explain what has emerged as a 
major mystery That is the sudden 
warming and large increase in 
carbon dioxide content in the 
atmosphere at the end of the two 
most recent Ice Ages 
The extort faces 'nonumcntal 
logistic and technical difficulties 
So far 12 dulling attempts at the 
Soviet inland station, Vostok, have 
been halted by some form of 
blockage or malfunction 

Now, Soviet researchers are 
drilling a new hole with a cable 
that, for the first time, is long 
enough to reach 12,210 feet lathe 
bottom At last report tneiThad 
passed the 3,300foot mark 
The most recent samples come 
from a probe that penetrated 7,267 
feet, or more than half the way to 
the bottom of the ice, providing 
samples of snow that fell 180,000 
years ago They arg ur)der 
analysis 

Highly automated measure 
merits are being made round the 
clocis on thousands of samples 
denved from the extracted ice 
The analyses determine the 
relative amounts of heavy and light 
forms of hydrogen and oxygen 
The less there is of the heavier' 
forms, the colder the climate was 
when the snow fell 
The new data document 
extraordinanly abrupt rises in 
world tempierature as each of the 
Iasi two ice Ages ended 

Measurements at a Grenoble 
laboratory on still-frozen samples 
have shown the surpnsingly large 
and rapid nses in atmospheric 
carbon dioxide that accompanied 
those temperature nses It climbed 
from 190 to 280 parts per milliort, 
presumably within no more than a 
few centunes 

Because carbon dioxide traps 


solar heat, a sudden nse in the 
amount of that gas in the air would 
be expected to warm the climate 
There is no generally accepted 
explanation for such a nse 

Qjoling at the start of the Ice 
Ages was more gradual, a fact that 
has led the Soviet and French 
scientists to suspect separate 
processes were responsible for the 
cooling and the warming 

Their findings demonstrate 
dramatically that radical warming 
can occur along with large rises in 
carbon dioxide With the use of 
modern fuels constantly adding to 
the atmosphere's carbon dioxide, 
scientists are eager to learn what 
caused those earlier sudden 
changes 

Participants in the Soviet- 
French effort reported in the 
journal Nature their record of 
atmospheric changes over the last 
160,000 years, based on ice 
extracted from a hole drilled to 
6,874 feet They drilled another 
393 feet and ice from this hole is 
now being analyzed E>r Jean 
Jouzel, who IS conducting the 
analyses, believes reseeirchers are 
dealing with snow that fell 180,000 
years ago, close to the time when 
the next- to-last Ice Age began 

The ice cover in the intenor of 
Antarctica, two to three miles 
thick, provides an unbroken 
record of atmospheric tempera 
ture and composition that 
psuOably reaches back more than 
a half million years Evidence from 
sea floor sediment reaches farther 
into the past, but is subject to* 
bottom currents, landslides and 
other alterations 

The drilling, which has 
continued almost unbroken, 
summer and winter, sincf 1980, 
has encountered a succession of 
impediments Twelve times drilling 
has been blocked Each time it was 
necessary either to drill an entirely 
newhole, with a new drill tower, or 
to plug the bottom of the hole and 
use a new dnii to by-pass the 
blockage 

According to Jean R Petit of the 
Glaciological Laboratory in 
Grenoble, who has participated in 
the effort at Vostok, rarely is more 


than a single six foot sample 
recovered each day 

The evidence so far also 
confirms estimates from sea floor 
sediments that the timetable of 
successive Ice Ages has 
conformed closely to the 110,000 
year cycles of changes in shape of 
the earth’s orbit and in tilt and aim 
of Its spin axis A weaker, 21,000 
year cycle is also apparent 

Even the stronger cycle, which 
primarily alters solar heating at 
high latitudes, should influence 
temperature only slightly Yet 
such mcxiest variations over the 
past two million years seem to 
have acted to turn Ice Ages on and 
otf 

Earlier drilling efforts at Byrd 
Station in Antarctic a and Dye 3, a 
radar station on the Greenland ice 
cap, reached the bottom of the ice 
and were almost as deep as ‘he 
deepest of the recent Soviet holes 
But because snowfall at those sites 
IS much greater, the annual layers 
are thickei and the record did not 
reach as far into the past 
Because Vostok is 400 miles 
inland, at the south geomagnetic 
pole, snowfall is meagre 

Among the findings has been 
(onfirmation that between the last 
two Ice Ages the climate became 
four degrees Fahrenheit warmer 
than texlay This had been 
suspected in part because of 
evidence that sufficient polar ice 
melted to raise global sea levels 30 
feet higher than now It appears 
that this hot spell lasted about 
5,000 years Its repetition would 
flexjd many cKies and fcxid- 
prcxlucing areas 

The age of each ice sample is 
estimated on the basis of assumed 
annual accumulation and 
subsequent thinning of the layers 
as the ice sheet flows seauard 
Climate specialists are not 
certain whetfier or not the sharp 
rise in carbon dioxide at the end of 
each Ice Age came first and was 
largely respionsible for the sudden 
warming A slight warming, 
perhaps through its effect, on 
biological activity, might increase 
carbon dioxide moderately, which 
would lead to further warming and 
yet more'carbon dioxide 
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In » pairs event the following deal caine 


North 

S-AK1092 

H-K432 

cm 

C-432 

WMt 

S-87 

H-5 

D-KQIOM 

C-J10987 

South 

S-65 

H-A9876 

D-A9976 

C-6 


f dSt 

S-QJ4 • 
H-QJIO 

C -AKQS 


Biddings 

West North Last Suuili 

2C 4Hfend) iC IH 

West leads C J and, when it holds, 
continues with C 10 Eut plays C Q aiu.i 
you ruff with H-b You then cash H A when 
everyone follows You are in two minds 
about the next move Had it been a 
duplicate event you would nut fiav e 
hesitated to opt for maximlim safety even 
at the cost of a trick or two resulting in a 
loss of one or two IMPs to ensure the 
success In that case your next move 
would have been to cash two top spades 
and ruff the third in hand If the spade 
break is 4-2 while the heart break is 2~ 2 
you will no doubt lose a trick, but your 
contract would have been safe Let us 
foltow up the line of maximum safety On 
Ace ol heart everyone has followed Hence 
heart can only be broken 3-1 at worst 
Now it lh( siKidi- hii,ik .1 J , ,11 ,1 
best over ruff 2 Uid return a heart, but 
cannot pireverit you from making 10 tricks 
Even for a 5-1 spade break the hand will 
make if West holds the longer spade and 
two or more hearts as, in that eventuality. 
East wJl not be able to return a heart 
Now let us suppose you are dealt this 
hand in a pairs event You cannot indulge 
in the luxury ol conceding a trick to the 
defence, as every over tnrk counts You 
naturally decide to play for 12 tricks and 
cash H K in the fourth tnck (H A is the 
third trick) But that means a bad break in 
trumps as West discards C 7 on H K Yuu 
cannot accept the line of establishing the 
dummy's spade because if the spade break 
IS 4=2 with East holding the longer spade 
you cannot possibly enter the dummy as 
East will be msrk^ with four cards in 
spade plus three tauds in heart and four or 
five cards in club, hence his diamond 
holding cannot be moie than two If you try 
to enter the dumrr^ by ruffing the third 
round of diamond, East will over ruff and 
exit with a top club and you will be forced 
to conceds two more chamond tricks to the 
defence — down one 
You are, therefore, to find a safety play 
at this stags Your solution will naturally be 
to play a small spade from dummy and pilay 
low from the hand Who wins the trick is 
not material Whatever he returns cannot 
prevent you from making 10 tricks as long 
ss the spade break is not w orse ilian 4 2 



In the diagrammed position White’s 
defence seems impregnable, but Black 
secs something that is normally not even 
considered Black to move can forcei 
White to surrender in a few moves The 
only hint that < ould lie given is that Bitick's 
first move should shock While 

Distribution (W) Kel, Qd2, Ral, 
hlNdl e2 Bii3, l>a2, b2, < 3, f2, g2 h2(B) 
KqH Qlb Ra« 18, Nl>8, e5, Bc8, Pa7, B7. 
tS d5 g7 hi 

SiJu'ion Black guietly plays BhS* atKl 
after Whiie’<- i astling Black plays Bxg2t 
From this point tfie cjame goes like this 1 
KxB Qf3< h and the rest is obvious 

KIBITZER 


QUIZ: 



1 What nickname did this man give 
himsrf'lf i* 

2 What name has been given to the 
Indian satellite fo be *akeri into oibit 
by a Soviet boostei next month•* 

3 Theatre tiaditiori docs not permit 
members ot the cast to mention the 
name of Shakespeare’s Matheth as 
that would bring bad luck ’What 
amends do transgressors hac, to 
make'* 

4 Who has ivon the national 
badminton championship in India 
eight times in a row'' 

5 The Param Vir Chakia is the 
highest gallantly award in the Indian 
military, what is its counterpart in the 
civilian sphere’ 

b W'hat IS the traditional unit to 
measure wine’ 


7 Who lound“d a gumkul at 
Hardwar in 1903 to propagate the 
more tradituinal ideas of education’’ 

8 l^la Amarnath says among hts 
sons, the one most talented as a 
;ni keter never made it big, what is his 
naine ’ 

THE ANSWERS 

isabunod am ‘japuiley g 
pueue^ppeiiis iiuBrng L 
peai^sBof^ 9 
Pi>feq') >{ 04 $y g 
tpow parts fr 
liopjpd SuiSEaq A|quinq 
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uni ‘ujooj aqj aaeai jsnui a|^ g 

I SMI Z 

pdpj paipeo ‘sem pue 
aq :>} pajupm tSemSuiuiaiq )sauj 3 x 
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CQUWSEL 


Between 

brothers 

Our younger son has a uery low 
self image His older brother, who 
excels in sports and academics, is 
constantly putting him down IVe've 
tried punishment and talking to our 
older son since this is really causing 
our younger child more distress 
What do you suggest we do^ — B G 

It’s very difficult when one sibling 
does better in almost everything than 
the other Even when you succeed in 
getting the older son to stop pointing 
out his brother’s weaknesses, the 
younger one will still feel bad 

The opinions of others are 
important to all of us, but we become 
resilient to name calling and better 
able to accept true criticism when we 
know our strengths The key then in 
this situation is to find things in which 
your younger son can excel Scouting 
or computers, soccer or art, it should 
be something the older brother does 
not do Focus on your younger child’s 
strengths and interests to find an 
♦activity just tor him Involve your son 
in the selection, but choose carefully 
Your goal is an experience your child 
will feel good about 

At the same time, role play with the 
younger boy how to answer his 
Brother when he is bombarded with 
namc< ailing Give your child the 
ammunition he needs ‘Why do you 

RECIPES 

Titar dal 

Matar dal 3/4 cup, 1 karela, H cup 
peeled and diced ashgourd, 4 green 
chillies, 1 tsp ginger paste, 2 tsp 
grated coconut, salt and sugair to 
taste, 1 tsp oil 1 pinch of mustard 
seeds 

Boil dal in hot water When nearly 
cooked, add sliced karela and diced 
ashgourd, salt and sugar When 
vegeiables are cooked, take down In 
a pan heat oil, fry chillies and mustard, 
pour in dal Add ginger paste and 
greated coconut Take down 

Moons dal stew 

* 

1 cup moong dal. 2 carrots, 1 
medium size tomato, 1 medium size 
potato, '2 cup shelled peas, 4— 
pieces of green papaya, 2 green 
chillies 2 tsp sliced onion, ‘2 tsp 


feel the need to put me down"^ If you 
were re^illy secure, you wouldn t need 
to do that ’ 

Of r-QUi se, yop still may have to put 
a lid on the older brother, but do this 
privately Use natural consequences 
to deter him ‘You were making fun of 
your little brother because he missed 
a football shot, so you may not play 
football lor three days ’ Such 
consequences are more effective than 
lectures 

Angry child 

What do you do when a c hild hits a 
parent O R 

Parents know what to do when 
their child hits a playmate or even 
another adult, hut they often find 
themselves at a loss when they are the 
r ecipients of t he blows The fact is you 
simply cannot albw hitting This is 
one behaviour you do not ignore Nor 
do you want to model the .same 
behaviour so hitting back is out 

For the younger child, hitting is an 
immature response that you 
immediately t ounteract by stating in a 
clear strong voice, “No hitting,” as 
you hold the chi'd’s hands still, 
restricting nxjvement until he feels 
restrained Also notice when your 
child reverts to hitting Does he only 
hit you, or is it a free for all with 
everyone'’ Does he only do it when he 
IS angry, frustrated or tireeP If it 
happens when he is tired, then 


minced ginger, 4 cloves of garlic 
sliced, 2 fey pafa, % tsp whole gorm 
masala, 1 tsp ghee, salt and sugar to 
taste 

Peel and dice vegetables, cut 
tomato and chillies in four pieces Fry 
dal in a dry pan till you get the nice 
small of fhed dd Do not overfry Add 
hot water Simmer on slow fire When 
half<ooked add vegetables, spices, 
salt and sugar When cookeef add 
ghee, take down and cover 

Dal phetani 

^ cup arhar dal, ^ tsp haldi power, 
2 radishes, 6 small potatoes, 1 small 
green papaya, 2 carrots, 1 small beet, 
3- 4 sm^l onions (optional). 8 beans, 
4 green chillies, a pinch of leeroa pinch 
of kalaieer a, pinch of htng, 2 tsp ghee 
or oil, salt and sugar to taste 

Cook dal in boiling water with haldi 


enforce naptime and skip playtime If 
the problem is related to frustration 
with a particular toy or task, then put 
the toy away for a while or try to break 
the activity into easily accomplished 
steps 

The older child is fully aware of the 
implications of hitting, so further 
action on your part is definitely 
required Aftei all,frustration cannot 
be avoided forever, and there should 

be an automatic consequence for 
losing control Define it lor your child 
and be ready to follow through 
wheni’ver and wherever necessary 

Alter an episode and when the 
emotion subsides, let your i hild know 
hftting IS not acceptable You might 
ask him to suggest an aporopnate 
punishment for the deed Write a 
contract with the older child to 
underscore the serious nature of the 
action The punishment should be 
reasonable but also provide an 
opportunity for the child to display his 
self control Hitting can demand an 
automatic timeout, loss of specific 
privilege or toy No further warning is 
required 

In addition, teach your child 
appropriate ways to express 
anger Role play common situations, 
demonstrating alternatives to hitting 
Reinforce him for using new skills and 
controlling his temper You may even" 
keep a count of days without hitting 


powder In the meantime, peel 
potatoes, onions, papaya, beet and 
carrot Keep potatores and onions 
whole, cut other vegetables into thick 
slices When the dal is half-cooked, 
add.vegetables salt and sugar When 
cooked take down In a pan heat ghee, 
add jeero, kalateera, hing, green 
chillies Fry a little, add to dal 

Kabuli dal 

1 cup black gram dal soaked 
overnight, 3 tsp grated onion, 2 tsp 
grated ginger, 1 tsp minced chillies, 
salt and sugar to taste, 3 tsp oil 

Boil dal in just enough water, so 
that dal is rooked nearly dry but not 
mashed Add salt, mix well Pour into 
individual bowls Heat oil, fry grated 
onion, ginger, chillies and sprinkle on 
top of eai h bowl, serve hot 
ANNAPURANA GHOSE 
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ECOLOGY, 


The bounds of peril 


T he boundary dispute between 
Assam, on the one hand, and 
Nagaland and Arunachal 
radesh, on the other, generated a lot 
)f political heat in the recent past It 
las also caused considerable 
■coloqical damage, the results of 
which are just beginning to be felt 
When Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
visited Nagaland in August, he 
confronted a drought situation in a 
place that receives 200 inches of 
annual rainfall, while below, in the 
plains of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
Assam reeled under the fourth wave 
of an unusually devastating fkxxl T his 
ecological aberration worries Assam 
officials, who apprehend more 
caiiimitdus monsoons in the years 
to i ome 

One senior official, who has a 
profound understanding of the local 
ecology but pleads anonymity, links 
the increasing flocxl intensity to the 
goings on in the disputed territories, a 
vast ciiunk of which lies along the 
foothills and lower slopes stretching 
from Bokajan to Sibsagar on the 
Assam Nagaland border and a 
smaller area above North I akhimpur 
on the State’s border with Arunachal 
Pradesh The way those areas arc 
managed greatly influences the play of 


natur 2 d forces in the plains, he says, 
without bias against the cbims and 
counter-claims being made by the 
contending States 
The disturbing trend is that the 
flocjd fury in areas like Nagaon, 
Golaghat, Jorhat and North 
Lakhimpur of upper Assam has been 
found to be increasing in recent years, 
causing heavy damage to crops and 
property, besides ushenng in long 
spells of human misery But the floods 
last year were particularly bad, 
say inhabitants of Jorhat district, who 
do not remember having seen the 
mighty Brahmaputra swell to such 
devastating proportions 
This inordinate spilling of the 
Brahmaputra is being traced to the 
steady ^gradation of its catchment 
areas, nearly 1,34,000 hectares of 
which are disputed, being claimed by 
Nagaland and Arunachal Pradesh 
The temtonal claims made by the two 
States arc not intrinsically harmful 
from the ecological point of view, says 
the official, what is alarming is the rate 
at which the forest cover is 
disappearing and human settlements 
and agriculture are taking over And 
all this IS happening within reserve 
forest areas, violating the Forest 
Conservation Act of 1980 The 


Centre prefers to look the other way 
despite being repeatedly told of the 
violations According to reports, 
nearly 150 villages inhabited by about 
27,000 Nagas have sprung up in the 
reserve forests of Jorhat and Sibsagar 
districts since the late Sixties 
As Assam’s sway over the disputed 
areas has tieen signific anfly lessened 
by the strident claims made by her 
neighbours, the forests are being 
worked according to the tribal laws 
prevailing in the two States, which 
tieat foresfs as private property 
leaving the Government with few 
controlling levers 

ssam’s border dispute 
with Nagaland has often 
taken an ugly turn with 
organised violence erupting between 
the border populations and 
deplorable skirmishes being fought by. 
the police forces of the two States 
Nagaland's insatiable timber hunger, 
says the official, is what is pnmanly 
behind the State claiming the forest 
rich areas and repeatedly going back 
on all border agreements since 1963 
when the State was carved out of 
Assam Timber, in fact, is the State’s 
economic mainstay, as it boasts of 
having more timber based industries 
than any other equivalent geographi- 



Such a scene IS almost a regular feature in Assam Under the guise of staking territorial claims, forests are 
being felled indiscriminately 




cal area m Southeaat Asia Its own 
pristine forests are now mostly 
denuded and this, the official says, has 
forced the State to encroach upon the 
virgin forest tracts of Assam, claiming 
them as its own 

About II per cent of Assam’s total 
forest area is now under encroach¬ 
ment. where random felling of trees is 
progressing apace to keep Nagaland's 
timber industries running The 
thinning and gradually disappearing 
forest cover has affected the water 
holding capacity of the catchment 
areas which arc now releasing more 
than average votumes of water into 
the Brahmaputra through its 
tributaries This could also 
significantly change the microclimatic 
(actors and local moisture conditions 
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to the detriment of the local flora as 
well as the hwnan population 

Besides, the excessive run-offs 
have brought down huge quantities ot 
silt over the last half a decade or so, 
considerably raising the river beds 
and reducing their carrying capacity 
and making them increasingly flood 
prone. 

The water-table in the hill slopes is 
also suspected to be going down, as 
bttle rain water is being retained to 
recharge the subtenanean water 
reserves The future effects of this 
depletion have not yet been fully 
protected, but the natural indicators 
arc said to portend bad times ahead 

The most distreumg aspect, 
however, is the quality of silt brought 
by the flood waters during the last 


couple of years Previously, the floods 
used to leave behind a layer of fine, 
organically nch clay which added to 
the fertility of the region But recent 
sediments have been observed to be 
coarse and sandy, a phenomenon that 
is symptomatic of a grave disorder in 
the hilly catchments The apprehen¬ 
sion IS that most of the life-supporting 
topsoil has already been lost and what 
is coming down now is the 
unproductive undcrcrust If this is 
true, not only would the affected areas 
face the gnm prospect of slow 
desertification, but the fertility of the 
rich agricultural fields in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, too, would be 
penlously undermined 

ANISH GUPTA 







FAIRY TALE, 


The Wild Swans by Hans Christian Andersen 




F ar away in a country where 
the swallows' fly in our 
winter-time there lived a 
King who had eleven sons, and 
one daughter, the beautiful Elisa 
The eleven brothers — they were 
princes — went to school with 
stars on their breasts and swords 
by their sides, they wrote on 
golden tablets with diamond pens, 
and could read either with a book 
or without one, in short it was easy 
to understand that they were 
princes 

Their sister Elisa used to si^ 
upon a little giziss stool, and she 
had a picture book which had 
cost the half of a kingdom Oh! the 
children were so happy! But 
happy they should not dways be 
Their bther, the Kmg, married 
a very wicked Queen, who was 
not at all kind to the poor children, 
they found this out on the first day 
after the marriage, when there 
was a big pzurty at the pzdace 


When the children i^ayed at 
receiving company, instead of 
having as many cak^ and sweet¬ 
meats as they liked, the Queen 
gave them only some sand in a 
little dish, and t<^ them to 
imagine that was something nice 

A week later, she sent little Ehsa 
to be brought up by some 
pezeants m the country, zuid it was 
not bng before she told the King 
so many falsehoods about the 
poor prmces that he would have 
nothing more to do with them 

"Away, out into the workl, and 
take care of yourscivesl" said the 
wicked Queen, “Fly away m the 
form of great, speechless birds!” 
But she could not make their 
transformation as disagreeable as 
she wished, and the princes were 
changed mto eleven white swans 
Sending forth a strange cry, they, 
flew out of the palace wmdows. 


over the park and the wood 

It was stdf early in the morning 
when they passed by thw place 
where Elisa lay sleeping in the 
peasant’s cottage, they flew 
several times round the roof, 
stretched their long necks, and 
flappied their wings, but no one 
either heard or saw them, they 
were forced to fly away, up to the 
clouds and into the wide world, so 
on they went to the dark forest 
which extended as far as to sea¬ 
shore 

Poor little Ehsa stood in the 
peasant’s cott^ amunng herself 
with a green le^, for she had no 
dther {riaythmg. She pneked a 
hole m the leaf, and peeped 
throuoh it at the sun, and then she 
fancied she saw her brothers’ 
bright eyes, and whenever the 
warm sunbeams shone full upon 
her cheeks, she thought of her 
brothers’ kisses 
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PUZZUS, 


Hidden words FOUR THREES 

Solve the cross-word puzzle Using only four three’s no less, no more can you write down 
with the clues given in the diagram equations like the one in the picture, to make numbers from 1 to 10^ 
below 



e: 


3 3 3 3 1 
3 3 3 3 2 
3 3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 4 
3 3 3 3 5 
3 3 3 3 6 
3 3 3 3 7 
3 3 3 3 8 
3 3 3 3 9 
3 3 3 3 10 





LL 


COLOUR BLIND 

Can you pair the colours ■* 

AQUAMARINE, PURPLE, RED, AMBER, VERMILION. 
CARMINE. BLUE, GREY. WHITE, BROWN 

SOLUTIONS 


[enba i apao 
snutu; 5 d|dq|niu j; ajenbs 
e apiAip 2 ppe I uoimpg 

ASHOKF K BASt 


(3x3)/ (3x3) -- 1 
3/3 3/ 3 - 2 
(3+3+3)/ - 3 
3/3-3-3 = 4 
3+3 - 3/3 = 5 


(3+3)x3,/3 = 6 
3+3 + 3/3^7 
33/3 - 3 -- 8 
(3x3x3)/3 - 9 
(3/ 3)/(3/3) ^10 


The pairs are AQU/\MARINE, VERMILION (5 letters common), 
CARMINE, AMBER(4). PURPLE. BLUE(3). GREY, RED(2) 
WHITE. BROWNfl) 


SPORTOGRAIV 


0(-e6 &ICKHIN, One 
OF -The PE5 r FOKWA/<t-S 
FKOPCiCep 
WHO COUlO 
MCT«es 
scEAiep 
FORGLORy 
mACK atroer 
HE rODH TO 
FOCn0AOL. 

a> rue laes. woru 

RUSSIA'S AlL-TlA^e 
H/6MESTCjOAL SCORE!. 

FOOTBALL 



PuKC PAOA kahanamokw 
int iONar twe piriNcf' l'f honolui 11 
TtO*. CApr IN KiuR oi y/aeii •, i 
l‘J/0 l9/+AVPI9?e/AMC' lAON 
THRtt I3OI.O ANP TWO SIPm >’ AlEPAtS- 
FOR rue USA HE FtrAYWA JOR POi-t 
IN INTROPUtlTVG SURt/NG 

ANUOr-lO r>if k v p 


In septe.ml^ck 

^ , l‘#'V TV/ICY IN 

. ifc E5e<:>iA'e riif 

'’‘z yOUNGEST'£VEK 
WINNf R OF TR[ U 5 
OPEN AT]NC) MO 
tC’NNC'l-l-/S A&E 
RCcC’PP tf y 
THREE MONTHS 




CITY PUUHWIHC. 

New face for Peshawar 


T he ancient Pakistani city of 
Peshawar is about to get its 
first major facelift since it was 
founded at the time of Alexander the 
Great Authonties say senous efforts 
are needed to keep the city from 
becoming an expensive mess by the 
year 2,000, when its population is 
expected to have almost doubled to 
two million, swollen by the influx uf an 
estimated 500,000 refugees fleeing the 
war in Afghanistan The border is just 
a few miles away 

Already there are serious 
pressures Once famous as a beautiful 
gulden i ity, watered by small rivers, a 
wintci court to the kings of 
Afghanistan. Peshawar today is dirty, 
clogged up and getting worse by the 
day 

Whole suburbs of brick houses are 
going up without lanes, streets, 
‘sewers, proper drains and parks being 
planned The aty building code and 
the regulatory body enforcing it. 


formed in 1982, are little help They 
apply to individual sites, not entire 
neighbourhoods 

Only about half of new home 
builders bother to submit their plans, 
and local people say bribes and 
political muscle are regulady used to 
get around problems with the building 
codes 

To try and avert disaster, provinci 2 d 
and city government officials have 
accepted a Bntish firm’s development 
plan to revamp the city The plan 
suggests buying land for a 44 
kilometre ring road and the 
construction of new suburbs, 
supported by administrative changes 
A Peshawar newspaper said talk 
about a master plan was not new and 
attnbuted its revival to coming local 
elections, but, planner Richard 
Mabbitt IS optimistic “It will work 
The provincial government is very 
good Very active The World Bank 
and the Aaan Development Bank are 


here frequently They want it to 
happen ’’ 

First pnonty w removal of the 
mountains of rubbish clogvng the 
city Peshawar has a network of 
scattered, fly-infested trash' 
containers located in the. 
neighbourhoods, but relatively fewf 
people use them. Rubbiih is heaped 
outside home, where Afghan refu^ 
children poke through it looiong for 
piatic and metal to sell to racyclns> 
who take about 20 per cent of the aty 
waste 

In the tiny suburb of Islamabad, one 
of Peshawar’s dvtiest areas, an 
experimental clean-up programme is 
to be introduced If it works it may be 
extended to other iwohbourhoode. 
Rubbish containers wil be replaced 
with concrete ones Street swe e pers 
will get proper reco^ution and 
specially-designed pubbe rubbish 
drums set up close to eveiy home 


Children play in the rubble Averting disaster 
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T or the first tirr*, most of 
the street sweepers will have 
wheelbarrows Currently, one 
suburb of 18,000 people has 140 
sweepers and only four wheelbar 
rows The entire city has only 13 
ddapidated trucks to cart away the 
tons of waste generated daily 
A rubbish expert hired by the 
• planners says Peshawar’s heavy 
rehartce on hartd labour is hurting the 
city’s pocket The 30 or so kilometres 
of two-lane tarred roads are swept by 
, hand, each sweeper responsible for 
three-quarters of a kilometre 

I The planners say one mechanised 
, sweeper could handle all those roads, 
although mechanisation plans in 
' developing countries are sometimes 
cnticis^ for ignonng the fact that 
' labour-intensive work is often an 
important source of jobs 

The planners see eventually a fleet 
of modern rubbish trucks, house to 
house collection and a £2 million 
factory turning rubbish into high 
I quality compost for sale to local 
fanners They say similar systems 
have been installed in other 
developing countnes 

Introducing services and 
redesigning the city are other hurdles 
A 1980 housing census found only 6 
I per cent of homes had, flush toilets 
j connected to a sewage system Only 
'38 per cent had piped water 

Peshawar is lucky that <t sits above 
< two enormous, snow-fed aquifers 
' whch wash away raw sewage wastes 
instead of breivi'-g epidemics of 
/disease Population growth has put 
, heavy pressure on housing In poorer 
•sections of the old walled city people 
are packed more than five to a room 

Most people live along the city 
spine, a gently curving 10 kilometre 
long stretch of road that is part of one 
af Pakistan’s mam arteries Says 
Mabbitt “Peshawar is one of the 
argest cities I know that hangs off one 
'oad ’’ 

The road is quickly blocked by a 
broken down vehicle The planm^rs 
say that by 2,001 it will no I inget • opic 
with the traffic T hey propose .i ring 
'oad, with radial roads running m like 
•fXiKes trom a wheel rini le nniUng 
ratfii 

One of Its first segitierits Will lead 
rom tiu ei'te Utiivetsily I own 
■uburli, oti the eO'je >• a wiki no 



Cleaning up in Peshawar First tiine s''nce Alexander 
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BEHAVHMIR. 


Cry hard, cry fast 


parts per thousand ot water to kill off a 
lot of otherwise dangerous germs 
Eventually it drains into our noses 
through very tiny holes near the 
corners of our eyes 

But even tears vary in quality and 
purpose The tears produced in such 
emotional situations as a death of 
someone close, or a break up with a 
loved one, are far different than those 
produced when you’re peeling onions 
or you’ve just hit your nose and your 
eyes water 

Doctors agree that it is complete 
and utter no.nsense that ‘big boys 
don't cry’, or that ‘keeping a stiff 
upper lip’ helps Some of the biggest 
names in history have wept openly 
and unashamedly 

The late Sir Winston Churcnill 
was a firm believer in the release and 
emotional relief brought by tears 
King Henry VllI was a great one tor 
tears, (not surprising with the 
problems he had with the ladies*) 

You should never choke back 
tears You arc doing yourself more 
harm than good It’s been found that 
holding back tears when you should 
let them flow freely, not only slows 
your digestion, it also raises your 
blood piessure and speeds up your 
heart rate Such blocking of tension 
release can spark off hayfever, 
backache, nightmares and a host of 
rashes and allergy linked complaints 

MediCd hypnotists often call on 
the patient to cry They believe there’s 
a link between the tears and the relief 
of such conditions as dcimatitis, 
psoriasis, headaches, tension and 
asthma 

Says Dr Sam Horowitz, a 
Hamburg eye spiecialist ‘I fmd 
persistent non criers to be ridden with 
tension 1 have also found them to be 


very erratic car drivers, who get more 
digestive troubles and upsets than the 
rest of us” 

Which seems to tic up very well 
with another survey conducted at the 
University of Montreal, where it 
showed that on average, women tend 
to cry 5 4 times a month, and men just 
1 3 —and that level IS claimed to be an 
ulcer inducing for the men 

Of course there arc more 
emotional situations that ladies meet 
with than men, but there are still many 
ocxrasions where it would do men 
more good if they cned more 

Kacial types makes the divide 
more prominent among the cnes and 
non criers Latin types are more 
emotionally involved and motivated 
than the colder, northern races But 
there appears a strong medical trend, 
indicating if rrmre men learnt from 
women how to avoid emotional 
tension, and wept more, there would 
be fewer men with coronary disease 
Research has shown that there is a 
peak crying time between 7 pm and 10 
pm, and the bursts of weeping are 
generally around six minutes i 

But recently, a burst of tears left c 
Swiss jeweller the jxxirer by severa 
thousand francs An elegantly 
dressed young lady, caressing ar 
expensive diamond ring, suddenly 
burst into tears at his counter 

Apparently unconsolable by hi! 
attention, and that of his twe 
assistants, her accomplice swiftly 
took advantage of the situation an< 
not only neatly robbed his till, bu 
made off with much of the exjsensivf 
stock Interpol records showed thei 
found the tear ploy very rewarding 
since they had already pulled th« 
same trick in several Europeai 
capitals (Maharaja Features) 


H ave you ever wondered why 
you always feel better after a 
good cry^ It seems it’s 
because you are literally jxiuring out 
your misery and troubles We’ve all 
got something that’s bugging us, and 
really has to get out, especially with 
the present jjace of life From the time 
we get up in the morning, to that 
heavenly moment when our head 
touches the pillow, we’re continually 
at the mercy of all sorts of stresses 
and strains 

So a good cry is an excellent safety 
valve Says Dr William Frey, director 
of the Medical Research Laboratory 
at St Paul Ramsey Centre, 
Minnesota, America “Tliere’s an 
immense change m the body when it is 
under stress The glands release 
ceitain substances into the tissues 
and bloodstream that ran be 
downright harmful’ 

He claims that after two years 
research, an amazing factor emerges 
that the average skin bacteria count 
on that of a highly stressed person, is 
much lover than that of someone 
who’s cariying little stress 

So It appears that the reason we 
feel better after crying, is that we are 
very likely removing the chemicals 
built up in the bcxlys system as a 
resu*' of our ever active emotions 

Under your upper eyelids afre tiny, 
almond shajied glands that produce 
the tears which flow down tiny tubes 
in the eye to lubricate your eyeballs 
It’s a fantastic liquid It's similar to 
blexjd plasma, having a thin layer of 
grease on top to stop it evaporating or 
overflowing our lower eyelids 

Youngei people produces almost 
a couple of grams a day, but this 
amount lessens as we get older 
Strongly antispetic, it needs but a few 

man’s land between rtignanistan and 
Pakistan The Town’s only link with 
the rest of the city at present is the 
main road 

Buying the land for the ring road 
and four new suburbs to act as model 
townships tor the city is already a 
problem An area ofJ(K) metres by 3(W 
metres, for example, has4{Xf owners 
Although the government has 
jjowers of acquisition, huge amounts 


of money will be needed An extra £1 

million a year might be brought m by 
improving tax collection, but the 
planners say they can regain most 
expenditure by re selling orime land 
The four model townships are being 
designed so that the best sites, along 
canals and at intersections, will fetch 
high pi'ices Small sites can then be 
sold to th** less wealthy A family 
which can afford Rs 300 (ElOl a 


mont h in rent should be able to pa* . 
the loan on one of the smaller plot 
says Mabbitt 

Although approved, the plan awai 
implementation And Peshawar wai 
to see if Western notions of order cz 
be imposed on a city-which h. 
succ essful'y resisted them for so Ion: 
(Gemini News) 

LEN McGRANE, In PmIhiww 
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indiana 


ANGUAGE, PLEASE. 

Spell well (II) 


By A. R. Sliai il 



Singing Stones 

It IS enough to shbck the most stone deaf into ptulhannoma Tap these 
stone piilais and they emit distinct notes Tap them in quick succession and you 
have a concert 

There art 54 of these pillars in the Vijaya Vithala Temple in Hampi, 
South India 

'I'he monohthic pillars, carved flondlv in the Vijayanagar style, are 12 feet 
m haght and from 4 to 16 square feet at the base The stone is gramte, close- 
grained. very hard 

'fhe shaft, or the central part of each pillar, has been skillfully chiseled into 
several, separate bars The numbers ofliars to a pillar vary from seven to 16 The 
bars are free-Manding. bnked to the main pillar only at the top and bottom Each 
bar produces a different musical sound whei' tapped 

What IS significant is that the rfafferent bars are part of the same pillar and 
stone Yet. each one of them produces a distinaly separate musical sound 

The temple built hv Krishna Deva Rasa of iht Vijavanagara empire in 
I^n AD remains incomplete 


“Two more questions erf single 
and/or double letters are of 
importarKe to the weak spellers In 
forming adverbs inn ly from 
acfiectives mn-l or - 11 , neither a single 
nor a tnpie T is ever nght, and in 
'forming nouns in ness from 
idiectives in -n both Vis’are retained" 
[Gowers) Some such words are 
uOy, purposefully, dully, rottenness, 
I ate 

Gowers discusses the question 
whether the mute *e’ in the end of 
I nany words is to be retained or 
' mitted when suffixes are added to 
' )vem The dictionary makers are not 
agreed about the spelling even of such 
' common words as blam(e)able, 
ik(e)Bble, sal(e)ble, siz(e)able, and 
amfelable, and in the rulings even of 
t smgie authonty may be found such 
cemingly arbitrary distinctions as 
stash but whitish, ageing but icing’ 
Gowers) 

' Treble and Valhns has this note on 
^ subject in An A B C of English 
Jsage "Mute 'e' at the end of words 
H (i) kept before a suffix beginning 
with a consonant, (ii) dropped before 
f suffix be^nning with a vowel, 
/xcept where it is deliberately 
retained to keep preceding *c’ or ‘g’ 
c^ 

*3 "The chief exceptions under (i) are 
! oily, duly, wholly, and ninth, an^l a 
* ew words, notably judgement, 

J Acknowledgement, fledgeling, 
Abridgement are often spelt without 
•he *e’ but the OEO prefers the 
iCpeiling with ‘e’ Examples of words in 
i^jhch ‘e’ 18 retained uixler (ii) are 
'^aceabie, advantageous, change¬ 
able, noticeable, in which ’c’ and ‘g’ 
XHild have become hard before the 
i^iowing ‘a’, and singang where the 
1 ^’ IS speaally retained to distinguish 
^•ingang’ (soft g) from ‘singing’ (hard 
yasal ng) Tiieing’ is so spelt to avoid 
jT€ double V in ‘hung’, and mileage to 
„revent the possible pronunciation 
railage’" 

Generally the final ’y’ in a word 
becomes V before a suffix if the ‘y’ is 
sm mediately preceded by a 
jionsohant Representative examples 
'dt —lady ladies (but valley valleys, 
sioy-boys), happily, loneliness, 
tiamage 

There are a few exceptions 
reauteous, piteous, bounteous 
.1 ‘Y* docs not change before a suffix 
, eginning with an ‘i’ hurrying. 


worrying 

In certain monosyllables the finid V 
ts kept before the adverb suffix - 1 y’ 
and other suffixes shsmess, slyness 
‘Dry’, howeve-r, makes ‘drily’ 
especially ip the metaphoncal sense 

Some other words are paid, said, 
laid, gaiety, dyeing (from the vwrb,, 
‘dye’), dyiOS (frexn the verb, to die) 


-AUNKS Feature _J 


About Ve’ and ‘ci’ the only working 
rule IS 'When Vc’ or ‘ei’ is pronounced 
as ee, the V comes before the ‘e’ 
except after ‘c’ There are important 
exceptions weird, seize, counterfeit, 
weir, piebaan, leisure, neither, hdir, 
ijagh^ur, and hei^t 

P. MUKHLRJEE 





THIS WEEK by TINY, 


H aines 

Mar 22—Api 20 



CANCER 

Jun22-Jul23 



UBRA 

Sep 22-Oct 23 


H CAPRICORN 

Dec 22-Jan 20 


YOU MAY BE AT THE 
mercy of other people’s whims 
and demands and may have to 
pay some duty calls on Monday 
and Wednesday Towards the 
end of the week you are your 
own boss and may do as you 
please In your job you are now 
at the end of a period of change 
and can relax You will be m the 
mood to plan an unusual 
holiday, and you may receive 
vjmc inl,;resting invitations 
Clood reports arrive from old 
iriends about a family matter 
Important dates. 14, 16, 18 



B TAURUS 

I Apr21-May 21 


TIME WILL MOST L1KEL\ BE 
takeii uj) l>v friends dropping it 
I j see yo'. It you have children 
around you special plans will 
ha'v lO Iw made lor them 
bunday is best for an informal 
pai tv Relatives give you a gieat 
deal to think alxiut You miy 
tie.ir ol an engagement in tliC 
tarnilv ot a tu'vt arrival There 
ite ihanges in your job, 
pertiaps a new boss or a new 
senioi (.oikague Look after 
yc'iitsell You should have a 
Pleasant surprise on Friday, 
make the most of anv 
' ipiv<rtunity important dates 
14 . 15.16 



GEMINI 

May 22—Jun21 


LACKIX HALF? COMPLETED 
,obs on Tuesday, you will be 
thankful later in the week when 
you find yourself entertai.iing 
There are lots of fun around the 
corner Jobwise you may be a 
little confused but you will not 
be unhappy Someone in your 
circle of friends may fall lU Look 
after yourself There will be lots 
of new faces around, and plenty 
of invitations too If you are 
trying to make a sale, try your 
kick early in the week On 
Friday get in touch with people 
who have helped you in trouble 
important datea. 15,16, 17 


TRY TO FIND TIME FOR 
fwnily and home affairs You 
must sort out the problem that 
has been nagging you — not just 
for your own sake but for the 
others involved, too Your job 
should run fairly smoothly 
though you may not take too 
kindly to certain changes 
effected on Tuesday It need not 
be a black day, though, it will be 
good for an informal party 
Bargains could be had on 
Tuesday, Wednesday or 
Thursday Try to fix an 
important date for Friday, it wdl 
pay dividends Important 
datea 15.17. M 


7%. 

I?*.# 


LEO 

Jul24—Aug 21 


SPEND THE WEEK QUIETLY 
at home, attending to neglected 
chores, it wiQ put you in the right 
mood for eivoying the week 
ahead People concern you a bt 
through the week You are 
invited to 8h^^e a hohday you 
have been longing for A 
faraway friend may also 
announce plans to visit you 
Some fascinating mtroductxins 
could be round the comer 
Jobwise, you will be busy but 
not overburdened Something 
new IS in store but may not 
develop fully until the end of the 
month Important datea 15, 
18, 19 



VIRGO 

Aug 22 -Sep 


21 


YOU WILL HEAR SOME 
interesting gossip, but do not 
rely on it Have a few friends 
around vou on Sunday 
Monday is good for making 
plans br the children You 
could be misled by someone 
ebse to you and may have to 
reconsider your actions by 
midweek Although your job 
may seem a little uncertain, it 
could become more eruoyabie 
after Tuesday If you are 
planning a journey, wait until 
next month, a pleasant surpnse 
IS in store Fnday is splendid foi 
contacts Important datea 
15.16,18. 


DO NOT FRET F YCXJ FEa. 
a ittic ieoiated end forgotten on 
Mondey, eome neuo you have 
been vu^tang for wiB bra^ at 
last and you «vf have the 
freedom to make plans that you 
could not even think about 
•kdiwiae, a busy time Try to 
keep regular hours end relax 
Letters or cals that have been 
held up should come through by 
Friday If you are making 
monatary arrangementa, 
consKler a tnp Friends and 
relahves will be wflbng to join 
you Important dates; 16,17, 
19 


SCORPIO 

Oct 24 —Nov 21 

YOU ARE COMING TO THE 
end of a period of change and 
reetlaaaneM, it ahould not be 
bng before you aettlc down 
happily and plan confidently for 
the future There ahould be 
aome anawers aarfy thk week to 
a couple of important quetbons 
about your job or, more 
probably, about aomeone from 
the past Tuaaday.agoodfnend 
returns to your circle If 
spending money on the home, 
plan carefully Fnday h best for 
bargains I mp ort a nt dates: 17, 
19,80 




SAGITTARIUS 

Nov 22-Dec 21 


YOU ARE LIKELY TP BE 
tied up with the affaurs of 
rclativBS If you have bma left 
over for oubnga. the beat di^ 
would be Sunday or Monday 
Domestic pro bb ma demand 
attention on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday in your job, 
too, a bt of ground must be 
covered by midweek Perseve 
rarKe will bring good results by 
Fnday Be patient with old 
fnemb even rf they imtate you 
by giving unsolicited adv^e 
Important dates 18,19,20 


tfi 


F MARRIED, YCXJ MAY Ffly f 
It difficult to detach younf^ > 
from the activities of y(^j[i 
home If smglc, signs arc you 
be thinking esnouely 
settling down Wprkmg 
brings changes — one coBeagi 
iails out and a new one appeal 
There n talk of hobday early! 
the week, you can plan for 
summer ahead Think 
somewhere new to visit, 
new people Throw an mforrf*| 
party on Tuesday, then tal 
easy Fnday would be 
excellent day to repay 
lity Important datea 16, kNf 

I AQUARIUS J 

Jan 21-Feb 

SUNDAY WILL BE GOQ\( 
for a party, but you fnay 
disappointed on Monday wh^v 
an appointment you have ma^ 
IS broken Rdaxatun is the 
word this week You will 
generally more optimistic ai^ 
should try to keep fit Work^ 
particularly pleasant 
realise that ycHi can makCiJ 
success of your job witho^ 
damaging personal relatioj 
ships Fnday IS best for meetif ) 
acquaintaiKes who could 1 < 
useful in the future, you coili! 
try tor new venture,!! 
Important dates: 17, 18,2(liS 





'9 



PISCES 

Feb 20—Mar 21*- 
hi 
“A 

YOU ARE LIKELY TO MEEX 
some amusing people, eiqafi 
their company but do not tal^ 
them too seriously. They nufc 
seem gtamorous. but that couli 
be irusleading Accept weekerf 
invitations, though exhausttn{{ 
they should make your da^^ 
Jobwise, an important weelt 
Certaii' changes are likely tij 
take burdens off yoi^: 
shoulders Monday anj;^ 
Tuesday are good for shoppintj| 
Something you have 
bobng tor comes into 
hands at last Friday Npe goo' 
lor entertaining Importer i 
dates. 18,19.20. | 
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For the first time in Eastern India... tim Patrika Group 
of Publicatioiis introduces computerized matcb-making 


Marriages were once 
made In heaven or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn't necessarily 
get you one There's still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today’s age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance*^ So, 
we’ve introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches' 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you )ust can’t be too 
careful when It comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We’ll send you 
the most ideally-suited 
mate hes which accurately 
match vour requirements 
along with the usual box 
replies and in no time 
at all' 


All vou need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets. 

Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don't have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad & 
Lucknow. Northern 
Patrika. Kanpur, Amrit 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and Jugantar, 
Calcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta & Jamshedpur • Northern India Patrika, 
Allahabad & Lucknow • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrit Prahhat, 

Allahabad & Lucknow • fugantar, Calcutta 


R K SWAMY/JP/11 
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CAPITAL VIEW. 


Silent service 


I had the occasion to join five Ben 
gall intellectuals at a get together 
in Delhi recently The adda 
covered almost everything under the 
sun, but became particularly 
animated on the question of voluntary 
organisations Three of them, who 
were from Calcutta, talked of !»ome 
solid, constructive work being done 
without fanfare in south Calcutta Dr 
Hoimi Bose, the Congress (I) MLA, 
and his group of dedicated woi kers 
were the mam force behind that silent 
service 

Hoimi Bose is a medical 
practitioner He talks politics only 
when he is in the State Assembly or at 
party functions He is a sincere and 
enthusiastic party worker and has 
time for everything When a poor man 
or woman comes to him for succour, 
he cares little for his or her political 
tieliefs Everyone agreed that in the 


depressingly politicized environment 
of Calcutta, Hoimi Bose is one of the 
very few who have continued to 
uphold the pre Independence ideal of 
selflessly helping the poor Allergic to 
controversies, education and public 
health are two of Basu’s passions 
Boys and girls come to hi^ centre for 
their school fees, textboks, coaching, 
clothes and other urgent needs, and 
for medical care All these are given 
free, provided they produce 
certificates from rcspionsihle persons 
Two local school buildings .ite utilized 
by qualified men and women of Basu s 
Anchalik Unnayan Samili to lun fite 
coaching classes for some 400 
primary and secondary school 
children Whatever samples of 
medicine reach the doctor they are 
made over to the centre tor thi {xior 
Eye camps offer treatment and 
glasses to sor*,e 100 people every 


iceek rtw Tuberculosis Association 
and other medical organizations 
extend help to the Samiti to organize 
bloxl donal on camps and other 
medical ai tivities 

All this sounds loo gcxrd to be true, 
but the visitors from Calcutta were all 
ptaise for the Hotmi Bose experiment 
They, however, fear political parties, 
troth ruling and in the Opposition, 
might trv to meddle in Basu's work 
with their myopic political vision 
killing the initiative in the process So 
fai (he Samiti has not touched 
government or piarty funds with a 
nargepolc The three Calcuftans also 
hoped the Government will stop 
lunng the ‘Hoimi Basu’s from their 
mission by conferring on them the 
‘Padma group o* awards' They arc 
the salt of the earth ana politicians, 
unable to look beyond *heir nose, 
should let them alone 


Relief racket 



T he Government has looserred 
Its purse stnngs and earmark 
ed a Rg 200crore grant for 
voluntary organizations during the 
Seventh Plan period, ostensibly for 
those who help people m distress The 
voluntary organizations are not 
expected to lag behind Their number 
in the country is around 20,000, while 
some 500 of them are more active 
than the rest When these 
organizations turn into large and 
vicious rackets of vested interest, 
they find it easy enough to frustrate 
the Government's attempts to check 
them There was recently a welcome 
move on the part of the Centre to 
enact a law to control voluntary 
agencies engaged in rural uplift, but 
the organizations, threaterred by the 
proposed legislation, succeeded in 
dissuading the Government from 
^oing ahead 

Forty voluntary organizations from 
eight drought affected States decided 
sometime ago to form an informal 
federation with the specific aim of 
planning and implementing short and 
long term measures to combat 
drought They derided to interact 
among themselves to meet the 
immediate needs of the drought- 
affected and monitor the relief given 
lo the distressed people The so 
called federation took upon itself the 


pleasant" duty of acting as a 
watchdog’ and reporting to the Stale 
Government concerned any malprav 
tices they discovered in the 
implementation ol reliel measures or 
in the functioning of the fair price 
shops The representative of one 
voluntary agency from Uttar Pradesh 
complained that at Sultanpur in the 
Prime Minister’s constituency wheat 
v/as distributed a day before the latter 
visited the place in ihe course of one 
of his trips But the distribution was 
discontinued scran after he lett 

The decision to set up a federation 
was taken atter the voluntary 
organizations had held their three day 
‘Drought Action Plan workshop’ 
under the auspices of the Indian 


S<xial Institute The question that 
naturally arises in the public mind is 
whether this institute is serving as a 
1 onduit for the free flow of Treasury 
funds to dubious voluntary agencies 
fattening themselves on public money 
and if the ‘politxized’ bureaucracy is 
expected to turn a blind eye lO eriing 
Government employees entrusted 
with the task of distribution of relief 
supplies If the administration fails to 
do Its duty, c an the voluntary agencies 
succeed in delivering the goods'^ It is 
surprising that even foreign agencies 
like OxIam and the Indo Gcrrran 
Soc lal Service have decided to extend 
financial assistance to the voluntary 
organizations One suspects that the 
people are being taken for a ride 
RINGSIDER 











AROUND THE WORLD I 



A white woman who 
fell in love with a 
black man learned 
what It means to 
oppose apartheid in 
-South Africa. Though 
marriage across racial 
lines IS no longer 
illegal, she fctind 
herself disowned by 
her father and reject¬ 
ed by other whites, 
who argue that God 
intended the^ races to 
be separate. So per¬ 
vasive is apartheid 
that to reject it is 
seen as rejecting 
South Africa itself. 

In this special feature, 
Gemini News Service 
presents two stories of 
those who opposed it 
anyway,and have paid 
the price for their 
principles. 


When whites won’t fight 


I AN an<i Siobhan Ciarkt' ieerr, 
reluctant to talk about 
what should have been their big 
day —their wedding day It is a date 
they would prefer to forget, an 
anniversary they will not be 
relcbrating in years to come 

For that Saturday last June, instead 
of attending his marriage ceremony 
Ian was on a plane bound for London 
and .1 life of exile as a war i esister 
Ian ('larke is one of the giowin i 
number of young white South 
Ahicans who refuse to serve in the 


So'Jtf Aft.i m rJeleiii e Forf* 
(SADt ) f hi V V hoiise iiisteaci toleave 
their lioiri. s and f.unilu" ano l.ue a litc 
ol evile 

In 1484 the S-.ulh Annan 
(.loveoimenl aniiounci’d lu.ii rnoTe 
than 1 iXX) men failed I'lM'port for call 
up duty A year liui tli.n had 
multiplied to SvKJ Atui tti »i (h<* 
Deteni e Miuistr > st^piK'd 'ssiiing 
figures 

It IS irnp'issitile lo tell how many 
actually leave the lountry Mtry 
remain, hut live on *he run li.ey 


move from one address to the next, 
changing jobs, living one step ahead of 
the police 

Many hod the uncertainty 
intolerable Thc’ir only option is to 
leave South Anica, if they stay they 
face a six year pnson sentence 
fieligiori is the only grounds 
ieco<)nised by the South African 
Covernment for conscientious 
obiection Recognised objectors are 
given non combatant posts in the 
army 

For some, however, even this is too 








AROUND THE WORLD 2. 


much They see serving in the SADF 
in any capacity as incompatible with 
their political, moral and religious 
beliefs With little option, they join the 
flow of political objectors leavinj 
South Africa 

A lew seek political asylum in their 
new home Most simply leave South 
Africa as tourists, knowing they 
cannot return It is not an easy 
decision 

Ian was working for the National 
Union of Mineworkers in Durban 
wtien his call up p<ipers arrived, 
ordering him to report to a local 
military base the next day He was to 
be pan o,' a mass mobilisation to 
challenge unrest iti the black 
townships He had less than 24 Ixjurs 
to decide whether to go or stay 

Says his wife Siobhan (they did 
eventually marry, one cold February 
jay in a London registry office) jaii 
was at the office when lie heard 1 le 
just dropper! his pencil and came 
straight home In a wav hr panicked ” 
By morning his decision was made, he 
simply “could not wear the uni'oi m of 
the SADF", Siobhan says In fl* eing 
he traded the comtortable often 
sumptur'us lifestyle that most whi*e 


South Africans enjoy, for a London 
basement flat Ccrld, grey winters in 
England are a far cry ft om the warmth 
and tropical beauty of his home town, 
Durban 

The Clarkes sacrificed their 
security and luxury because, says Ian, 
“I could not fight in what amounts to a 
c ivil war in the black townships ” 

Noi was he prepared to par ticipate 
in South Africa’s regul.ir incursions 
into Its neighbouring Slates or defend 
w^at he saw as an illegal, destabilising 
military presence in the region 
And Siobhan saya she ‘tould not 
live with a man who went off lo figh* in 
that war” Growing numtx'rs of young 
whites are reaching the ‘vime ji.iinlu' 
oonr lusion 

T f-IE Europe based Committee 
on South Afru an War Resist 
ance (Cosawr) repcirts that 
more and more foreigners liviriq iri 
South Africa are also leaving tnt 
country lo avoid the aimy 

The Citizenship Amendment Ai • oi 
l‘>84 automatically ijianied 
i iti/enship to all loreigners bet i.cen 
Is and 25 who had lived in South 
Mrua lor mote than five yeais 


thereby maKing them eligible for 
military service I his legislative mose 
tc'fXJrtedly irureased the potential 
manpowei of tfie SADF by 46,000 

At the first army call up to include 
foreigners, l,kK) lefuscd to become 
South African citizens Some were 
lefiised work and resident e permits 
and others were deported Although 
foreigners w ho 'eave South Africa to 
avoid military service do not lace the 
same pioblems es South African 
conscientious objectots many iclain 
strong tics .ind set their futuie in 
South Africa 

Gerald O’biilliv.iti is a British 
citizen, although he was Ivirn and 
grew up m South Atri< a He and his 
cite I vnn have Oeen in London for la 
inonihs FSrth ate taking night 
t lasses she is learning to teaifi 
English .is a sc’ionc' language, he is 
< ompleting an engineering touise 
tor ‘ wlun we go home' 

Ek>*haiec'>n' lnce^^th^^ will return 
when a post apartheid governnien* is 
in puwei ‘ in 1'' uea', maybe IS” 
Says j rctuse to believe I will 

still be living here rie>i'e wien larnoO 
years old ” 

The wa’ lesi'iiets '.te k together 




South Africa's military strength Conscription causing white exodus 

Defence budget. $ 3 3 bn 

Total armed forces 970001 


Reserves; 

Equipment; 


Sourc* lISS 


325,000 

250 tanks 
36 combat aircraft 
10 bombers 
6 minesweepers 
3 submarines 
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One dav .kihn arrived on the 
O’Sullivan's dotwbtep, having heard 
through the wai tesisters network* 
that stretches throughout South 
Africa that he could be sure of a bed 
for as ong as he needed 

Five months later, he is still there 
“As soon as landlords hea' you are an 
exile they are not interested " 

He also still lacks a wot k permit - in 
England, political asylum applicants 
have to wan six months before they 
are permitted to work - and is still 
struggling to tind his way through the 
red tape of supplementary benefits 
and dllowanees 

John IS not his leal name He asked 
that it be kept i onfidentiiil, because 
he IS now contemplating returning 


home 

All his life he has woken to the 
sound of the Atlantic Ocean outside 
his window He cannot get used to the 
noise bustle and traffic of London 
His best friend has not spoken oi 
wiittcn to him since he announced his 
decision lo avoid the arnu He often 
talks about that friend- now doing his 
two year compulsory military service 

If he returns, John faces that 
service, plus regulai training sessions 
at military camps until age o5 and 
thereafter compulsory recruitment 
into ‘iJad’s Army”. ir» which he would 
be liable for call up in an emergency 

He may also face prosecution for 
desertion and a spell in detention In 
those ciiiumstances v hy does he 


want to go home'’ 

John cannot really sav To stay or 
go IS a question he has wrestled with 
since he leti school It has become an 
obsession, he says It still keeps him 
awake at night 

He IS one of the casualties of the 
increasing militarisation of South 
African society As the military steps 
up Its incursions into Angola, anti the 
Government makes use of the SADF 
to quell popular protest in the 
townships, more whites are asking 
themselves whether they want to be 
part of the war machine 

MOiRA LEVY 


One law, two yardsticks 


S outh African censors recently 
judged a black child’s pub 
lished wish for “two dogs and 
freedom' to be “prejudicial to the 
safety of the State”, but press laws 
have never been used against 
Hommando, the newspiaper of the 
ultra right wing White Liberation 
A^overnent A recent Kommando 
article detailed the “degenerative” 
nfluence of blacks and Jewish 
attempts to “break down white 
Western civilisation” 

The Publications Control Act, used 
epeatedly against anti apartheid 
media, prohibits publications 
'harmful to the relations between any 
•«< lions of the inhabitants of the 
Republic” And the 1982 Internal 
Security Act prohibits "causing, 
encouraging or fomenting feelings of 
xistility between different population 
gioups It provides for a fine of up to 
2 00^ rands or a sentence of up to two 
yeais for contravention 
Th.' Acts were invoked to ban Two 
fJogs and freedom, a collection of 
•>horf wr tings in which black children 
aged 8 to 14 describe their 
e vpenences with violence in black 
townships The title comes from an 
eveerpt in whic h an eight year old boy 
wn'es “When 1 am old I would like to 
hav« a wife and to (sic) children a boy 
a id a ijiri and a big house and to (sic) 
drf>g and freedom ’’ 

I he (oi.imittee that banned the 
bfxik Slid "Publication control wjif 
ronstii'ited to fight racialism between 
bla<'k and whi*e This book reveals 


racism to an ugly degree ” (Many of 
the children wrote about Clashes 
between s*'cunty forces and students, 
and some of their drawings showed 
blacks being arrested) 

No similat concern has been shown 
over the latest issue of KommancX), 
which has a print run of 5,000 and is 
mailed to members of the White 
Liberation Movement—its proper 



Percy Qobozo, an editor who died 
recently after remorseleBB 
harassment by censors A bifocftl 
vtew 


, title IS Blanke Bevrydigings Beweging 
(BBB)—or sold at rallies 
In the issue, BBB leader Johan 
Schabort, a 49 year old former 
professor of biochemistry at 
Johannesburg’s Rand Afrikaans 
University, argues that “histoncallv 
,and scientificjJiy it heis been shown 
that blacks have a degenerative and 
destructive influence on a culture, 
race and environment which is 
superior to their own” 

The white race, says Schabort. “as 
Ae creative power on this planet”, has 
^a nght and a duty to protect the 
entire planet from the destructive 
rampage of the mud races" 

The mud races^ “The mud races 
are those races who, histoncaily and 
scientifically have proved that they 
are inferior They cannot rhaintain the 
standards set by the excellent whiie 
race ” 

Blacks. Schabort insists, are “just 
waiting for an opportunity to take 
pqwer and destroy the white race and 
,its achievements”, using “armed 
terrorism, work stoppages and 
economic sabotage, and most of all, 
the genetic pollution of the white 
race’s genetic poerf" To overcome 
this he urges “repatriation” (to where 
IS not clear) and the “genetic 
improvement" of whites 
Schabort warns that ^uth Africa is 
also under threat from Jews, who 
have throughout history “placed a 
unique role in attempting to break 
down white Western civilisation in 
order not to highlight their own 
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shortcomings ’ 

One lawyer sairl the latest 
Ktimmurido issue would “almost 
certainly’ have been banned >f it had 
bCi n -ubmitted to the Directorate of 
Publications (DPP) Since most 
submissions to the DPP come Irorr 
Govern nent departments, t'le failure 
to submit Kommando siiqqests 
Pretoria sees nothing objectionable 
about It 

The most recent figures show 610 
of the 1 J6/’ publications examined 
were submitted by the poll e, 141 by 
the DirectoraU’ 'tself and 443 Oy 
I ustoms officers Publii complaint-, 
accctunted for lust 12 submoions 

baid a lawyer commenting on 
Komnioiido “Tins is not just an 
expiession of j racist ciew, if is 
advoc ac V ol a programme the effec t ot 
which would he tci remove or 
eliminate black Sou'n Africans 

bection 17(d) of the Publications 
Ac t was used t o ban ai i edits >n ol New 
Notion a,I anti apaitheid Church 


backed weekly A I)PP cominiUee 
tCKjk esc (>ption to an article which 
said the Gcicernme t 'c,is dc liber ately 
raising the spectre ol su art androoi 
'jtvaar' (blacs and led menace) to 
jireserne political uii'ty a the ctiitc 
I cjmmunity 

"1 he red clatiger ic iiainta'Iv, a rea' 
one,” the cominitiee saio .n espiaminq 
Its act’oii To pto‘cr,c i|iai the 
Government 'smaki.iqnsc th, sc diys 
ol swarf and gei'aar projxeig.iri'l i is a 
dirts le and can itni.aqe 

blnck. vciinc' relations ’ Kefetc n- c*'- in 
the same stoiy to trv w',itc laaaci’ 
were viewed as similar!', ii,'m,igi' 

III Two Dogs and f'eein.'’, he 
c committee objected fc) the de.c 
of police a,.d soldiers as B a,. ' 
said tbit it a publicati)., by voi ,jn 
wintes desc iibecl blacKt a,- min man. 
uncivilised beasts’ it wocild .ilso ‘oe 
Uinned ‘Vehement ra'lalism ” the 
committee saiJ ‘whcPier of wliiii 
against blac k, or ot black against white 
s c'quallv ■mde-ni »blc Wittiin 'he 
purpose of 'he At t Fliere c annoi In 
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Troops of dissidence 


n ..ommunist countries, the 
Party likes to set the pace 
a woman sending her child to 
Sunday schcxjl is seen as a dissident, a 
man wearing a funny lapel button is 
considered a subversive 
So it IS no surprise that the East 
Bloc never liked the Boy Scouts, 
prcferri'ig the Young Pioneers, 
mocielled in part after the Scouts, to 
instill the virtues of class struggle 
It should also be no surprise tfiat in 
Poland, where the Communist Party 
has special difficulty setting a national 
agenda, the Scouts arc flourishing 
When Pope John Paul 11 visited his 
homeland last June, scouts stood as 
honour guards When the nation 
solemnly celebrated, usually in 
Roman Catholic churches, the b9ih 
anniversary of its indciiendcru c in 
December there were separate 
masses for Scouts 
The activities of scouts in Poland 
as in other countries, include camping 
and earning ment badges But many 
scout troops remain staunchly loyal lo 
Roman Catholicism and to prewar 
Polish ideals, despite the Communist 
Party’s claim to the leading role in 
socic ty 

At the moment, yes, younget 
^j^opte’s interest is very great,” said 
Ur Maria Harabowska, a pathologist 


at the Gdansk Mcdu. al At ademv ana 
a scout leader 

Much of Polish St outing’s' Kara' ti i 
has to do, arguably, witli the 
movement’s rewts there 

"Polish scouting was always linked 
to the inde|5cndence movement 
before World War I,” said Witold 
Lech Rusiniak, another Gdansk 
scoutmaster 

During Wodd War II, Polish scouts, 
organized in units mailed the Gray 
Ranks, fought alongside underground 
troops against the German tvcupiei s 

After the war, scouting flounshea 
toi a time under prewar non 
lommunist scoutmasters But in 
194‘1, with increasing Slalimzation. 
the Government sought lo discipline 
the movement, purging the leadership 
and setting scouting on a cornini nisi 
course 

But amid the pat ty shake up of 
19S6. with Stalinism lO eclipse, the 
d>)or reopened to prewar scout 
leaders,chief among them Jozef 
Grzesiak a hero in the underground 
known as The Black One, whom the 
Russians imprisoned after the war and 
released only in 1950 

By 1960, however, a icvived 
Communist Party reasserted control 
over scouting But in the 1980s the 
independent union Solidanty created 


tir*-jfbinSi, ( 1,1 tr.'opsiba' 
d.d n-ji ,Ti'i • 1 , ,■ 'Iv t i,v Parly line 
riier ai-ii., 49 o 50 troops 
idciii.tuu t .v'Tistkts ,i,‘tb Andr'ej 
Maikowsk', the founder ol Polish 
scoufinq, and !e*"iind to nxire 
disi'iplirv "I I''',').' oi.lokk'q 
i'da’ia(,i’, i , ll >u nat.ai'.Msl 
idi a' I 

’• , 9 n' vsl.L ”''fii' ll w 1 I shn.1 
bolia.i' iiii I y’ I '( Mi.ikowsl'' 

C '* t U I- J I, I 'id (' I 1(1 ‘I I",t s 
(.Ullll'i'ud •' IV,',k (^1 I. fl>, iM ,1 !l 

grow 

Ollivuliy . •> <•»' about two 

million SI lilt' in Pcs* i, thiui (h b^ 
siJiTie cst'i'iaus ai 'i*' ’'I'l u' ict'ce 
It I- ii’ii'iea f'o c in uiy 're ,i 
Malkowski ' III l'*s thor gfi t Itabows 
ka said 'hc'v d-ri not reprasen' a 

m^jciiitv 

As pan ot t*n'' W'^rl uu's 
piiblisli magazines, oftei, wot. 
strongly nationalist conttnt ONC 
a Gdansk scouting ni.'ga/ine 'c.io'-i 
name is (Tiade up ol the Polish 'rnfi i - 
lorFaibcrlaiid,Knowledgi a idV’ iti.. 

prints reminiscences at wa’-t,.‘i. 
Scouting exploits 

A recent edition dispu",, ,1 a v lung 
scout, cradling a cjrb.iie 
watch on fK’ Vistula Die laptici 
said, "Whe'her wind or snow ram oi 
inist, hurry si out. reveille sounds 


Lazy, boorish and stupid 


A ppearances iiccome decep 

tiv/e when one realises that 
there is a relationship between 
bears and dogs The fossil remains of 
pnmitive forms reveal that the bear 
and the dog shared a common 
ancestor Divergent modes of life 
within the parent group led to the 
development of the present marked 
differences in their physical structure 
The progenitors of dogs took Jto 
hunting their prey by swift ^nd 
arduous chase while the ancestors of 
bears lived on grasses, roots, herbs, 
fruits and insects, eating meat only 
when It was easily available Foraging 
did not demand swift and agjie 
movements but, rather, legs suited for 
climbing and digging 

Bears are members of the family 
Ursidae They have strongly built 
bodies, short tails and stocky limbs 


The tail is hidden in the fleshy 
hindquarters A massive head with 
small eyes and round eai s looks out of 
a shaggy haired, heavy body The legs 
are relatively longer th.in the rest of 
the body, the paws are short and 
broad, five toed with curving, non 
retractile claws Elcarshavetorclyon 
their nose as their hearing and sight 
are not very strong Rearing up on the 
hind legs, they will grope for the 
object ‘hey seek The whiskers, whic h 
are sensitive organs of touch in many 
beasts of prey, are rudimentary and 
superfluous in Lvars The toes aie 
used for digging as well as self 
defence Bears are expert tree 
climbers and good swimmers Often 
the sloth bear climbs tall trees in quest 
of beehives as it is veiy fond of 
honey 

Of the seven species of bears 


known to exist, three arc found in 
India - the Himalayan lilac k Ix '11 the 
brown bear and the sloth heai I he 
differences in their natural habitat ,ind 
food intake have greatly influoiu cd 
their physical appearance 

The sloth bear with its elongated 
snout and lower lip, long dishevelled 
hair amd short hind legs is the most 
boorish of the lot Extremely la/y, 
with the mental life of a pnmitive 
mammal, it can be very unpredictable 
in Its behaviour The chest region is 
branded with a “V" shaped patch, the 
muz/le and the tips of the toes are 
usually yellowish or a dirty while The 
non retractable claws are ivory white, 
and the coat of a dark brownish tinge 
The broad naked soled tcet and the 
inward twist to the forepaws are 
especially pronouiK ed to stienqthen 
the gnp on the trec^ trunk or its 






A Mhth bmar with fortpaw turned inward' Treacheroue actkm 


branches, for constant climbing of 
trees The sloth'bear ambles long 
distances in a sbw and uncouth gait 
on the soles of its feet Excited, it will 
charge into a blundering noisy gallop 
Bears are omnivorous, eating 
berries and other fruits, small animals, 
fish and honey, but they will rarely 
attack and kill other animals lor food 
The inward turn of its forepaws forces 
a bear to strike with a round arm 
swing, inflicting deep gashes The 
treacherous rourxl arm action is what 
IS mistaken for the “bear hug” 

B ears fmd much of their 
food on the ground or below 
the surface Their long,curving 
claws — longer in the forefeet — 
facilitate digging Breaking down the 
shelter of insects living in tunnels, in 
trees or underground, the bear draws 
Its prey by suction Its lips, which are 
free from the gum, are flexible and 
protuberant, facilitating powerful 
suction and expulsion of air The 
absence of the middle pair of incisors 
in Its upper )aw, the wide gap between 
the teeth and the deeply concave 
palate, are all well adapted for feeding 
by suction 

Termite mounds are split by the 
claws and the sloth bear puffs away 
the dust and debns sucking the 
termites out of their intriguing 
galleries The drooping and flexible 
upper lip IS pressed back against its 
nostrils to filter dust The flat crowns 
of the cheek teeth are designed for 
crushing fibrous vegetable matter like 
roots, tubers, grass and hardshelled 
nuts The cheek teeth have no cutting 
surfaces and the flesh teeth are less 
conspicuous than the molars 

Sloth bears live in forested hills 
and wherever there is ample 
vegetation cover, from the base of the 
Himalayas to Sri Lanka They prefer 
forests where rocks emerge from the 
surface and boulders provide caves or 
dens 

In summer, when fruit setting 
occurs in banyan, fig, mango, jambul 
and hael trees, the sloth bear looks for 
honey It climbs trees or shakes 
the branches vigorously for the fruits 
to drop Honeycombs are knocked 
down and eaten as they fall Its long, 
unkempt hair protects it from the 
sting of honeybees During the 
monsrwn, insecta like termites are 
plentiful and the bears find them 
under stones, fallen logs, barks and 
crevices of trees Sloth bears living 
near human settlements often raid 


sugarcane and maize crops, they 
climb date palms and dnnli toddy 
from the pots 

B ears avoid encounter with 
man save when they are defend 
ing their young or are hurt 
Because of their poor sight and 
hearing, the bear is taken by surprise 
at close quarters They become 
ferocious and resort to mauling and 
killing humans, in self-defence They 
are too strong and powerful to be 
hunted by beasts of prey Even the 
mighty tiger desists from quarrels with 
the sloth bear because of its immense 
physical prowess 

The mating season is usually 
autumn and the young are born in 
winter The gestation peribd extends 
from seven to eight months, and two 
:o three are born in a litter Newborn 
cubs are tender, hairless and blind 
They remain blind for three to four 
weeks, dunng which time they are 
reared in the shelter of a thick 
undergrowth or in a cave or fiollow 
tree When they are strong enough to 
gnp, the cubs are earned on the 
mother’s back foi foraging They 


remain with their mother for two to 
three years, leaving her only on 
reaching matunty The male deserts 
her mate after breeding 

Sloth bears are beheved to live up 
to 40 years Males vaiy in hei^t at 
shoulder from 65 cm to ^ cm, the 
length varies from 140 cm to 170 cm, 
measured from nose to rump Males 
are larger in size, weighing about 125 
to 145 kg while females average 65 kg 
or so 

Little IS known of the vocal 
communication among bears They 
growl and grunt, puff and hiss when 
seeking their food, they vopiferate 
when wounded A long’Adrawn 
melodious note is a significant mating 
call 

Massive deforestation brought 
abwt by rapid spread of cultivation 
ana urbanisation has drastically 
reduced the habitat of bears The 
peace-loving sloth bears are no longer 
found in many parts of the country 
where they were once common, they 
have been forced to retreat deeper 
into the forests for survivai 

K V JAYARAM 
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The wealth of nations 



HOW THE WES T < '.HEW RICH— 
THE ECONOMIC IRANSFOR- 
MATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL 

WORLD l>v N«»thc\p Rosenbcrt and 
L E Bird?t.’ll, Jr,'pular Prakashan 
Pvt I tel 351 ,1 .it’tlil Madan Mohan 
Makiya MarT *a>d<>o, Bombay 
400034 K*. hO 


I T IS tiow I'ly t.a-.v to write a 
histon, (>' '‘if rt»*vel(>pmcnt of 
< opitalibi I'stitiitioris because 
evprv'>iit' Inflows uhat those institu 
tion«'. art markets, private 

pioivriv money deposit banking, 
insi ian< e, tiiiU ot exchange freedom 
to orga.ii''*. economic enterprises, 
etc I‘ I > 'es* easv to write a history of 
iht k veiopnient of die wealth of 
Wester, ec. inom'‘»s, because there is 
liU'e agreement os t'lw i* happened 
Perhaps we sho.ild take a hint from 
*hp t «peri‘*n<«. ot tiitiiogisis, who, m 
the las' cenii'ii and a half, have 
leainedlnat v voiniiivi iry processes in 
nature c.in geiei ve systems, ranging 
from oiote.n molrs I ie* lotheecology 
t»f a swamp, whose utiOe and even 
devious ''omole^in. s overtax human 
vovj> rs of 1 >ri. '»’t'’anding There is in 
analoqisos ,*bs<’ru e o' overal' luur.ai. 
de'uii and ..i a.^alogoii presence 
o a. cideni ai.'l e<t<.rir<., pt ns me 
eyr.ljt'o.n of *h» VV.’sf s sysiern <-( 
f o'-omn. grnuith 1” .rnc 
^ ^t.s* ina We*-*o a.hieA’n'cn‘ ot 
I w> 1* hf toPcOily mi’iii'c, and the 
: leas* tise tvoir .m .'J analogy Ciin oo is 
wmn lj at'-'S i expecting tint an 
expiv'j*'On oad, a* hand 

t'<xj lio Wfste'n co'i.stries-- 
Europe t ■< IHiteH Sl.rtes and 
C <>s> ^pi 'rc'ih *he clutches of 

pover-c and sust i r ,» high detjree oi 
er nnmi'* epowtr, and well being 
win n iwu‘'.5.d. if the world 
r. .laineci ohg led vciih inisenv’Many 
expi.ihj'ion* Ua'C hcen offered, 
a'tributinq I'le Western economic 
miracle lo ecervthing from slivcry to 
wence The copu-iir notion's that the 
moden corp 'atior and mass 
pr^idii' tion were 'be basic causes of 
the pconc’inii gniwth of the West 
^fe autho'j of this extiemely 
p 'rt'oeative icork have challenged 
. rio*K>n and ' ij.iviiicinqly reintejr 
the complex leiiproial 
j I eiatini Miip between sc>ence, techno 
lot,v a' (' ft’p marketplire 
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T ee authors have argued t>e'' 
suasively that it is the political 
pluralism and remarkable flexi 
bility of the West’s institutions thiat 
explain 'tj phenomenal affluence 
in other worrk, it was the break up of 
centralised politic 2 J and religious 
controls that allowed an autonomous 
economic sphere to emerge It was 
this factor that encouraged the 
expansion of trade and the growth of 
urban culture, along with the 
scientific, cultural, and political 
freedom that was necessary to feed 
economic and technologice^ tnnova 
tions 

In the mam, oliserve *he authors, 
the West's journey to wealth began in 
the West European economies of the 
High Middle Ages, though it is easy to 
trace some of its ongins even farther 


The West had made progress, 
perhaps slow and irregular, but still 
substantial, for 500 years Yet it was, 
by modern standards, poverty 
stricken A series of disasters, 
beginning in the 14th century, made it 
clear that the European countries 
were not capable of nnaintaming 
sustained growth Their late medieval 
institutions are worth descnbmg and 
remembering as a contrast to the 
subsequent institutions which foster 
ed Western growth, and perhaps also 
as a remainder of how easy it is for the 
reform of capitalist institutions to take 
an atavistic turn ' 

Western wealth began with the' 
growth of European trade and 
commerce which started m the 12th 
century in Italy and accelerated after 
the mid 15th century. In Chapter 3, 



BOOKS 2. 


the authors have earned the account 
to 1750 During this period in Europe, 
there developed a relatively autono 
mous class of professional merchants 
who, in one way or another, largely 
escat>ed the political and religious 
controls characteristic of the earlier 
feudal regime Europe was still 
predominantly agricultu>al, but its 
farming system was moving away 
from feudalism towards the modern 
money agriculture Guild control over 
production was simultaneously 
weakened by the spread of shops 
uptside guild jurisdicticn hi short, it 
was^a period of development of a 
plural society, in which the economic 


sphere gained appreciable autonomy 
from political control A whole set of 
institutions required for the efficient 
functioning of an autonomous 
economic sphere was introduced In 
Chapter 4 the authors have summar 
ised the development of a number of 
these institutions 

In the next chapter they have 
discussed the period from the 
Industrial Revolution to 1880, the era 
of development .rt the industrial 
segment of Western ei onomies Aftei 
1880, Western industiv turned 

increasingly from older modes erf 
business organisatuin to the . urpora 


tion This development has been 
described in detail to show whv this is 
sometimes called the second indus 
trial revolution 

It IS in this context 
that the connection between science! 
-both pure science and industrial 
tec hnology—and Western wealth has; 
been explored 

The authors have brilliantlyj 
identified and analysed the factors 
and forces that have brought aboutj 
the transformation of the industria 
world 

SAFYABRATA RAI CHOWDHURl 


Bungler undercover 


MONGOOSE, RIP by William f 
Ftuckley Jr Random House $17 95 

W illiam I- Bu, Kiev Jr 
has dropped a lot of names 
since Ire introduced the 
q,iilant CIA agent Blackford Oakes 
into the Queen ol England’s bedroom 
in his first spy novel, Saving the 
Queen But the author surpasses 
himscll 111 the eighth ol the series. 
Mongoose, HIP It's an International 
Who s Who. 1963 edition featuring 
John f Kennedy, Fidel Castro and 
Nikita S Khrushchev along with their 
'jsociafes, friends and lovers With 
the help of italii,b. Bucklev takes us 
smack inio Kennedy's stream ol 
consciousness, which in barely four 
pages summons up the following 
acquaintanc cs At heson. Sc hiesingei 
and Rusk, U Thant, Churchill and 
Macmillan, James Reslon, Dae id 
Lawrence, Arthur Krock Bill 
Manchester and Tad Siulc, 
Hoover,Tricky Luck and Mickey 
Mouse 

Blackford Oakes, his faded blond 
hair framing a sensitive and 
expressive face, is a boys' hiTo ami >nq 
men In his latest foray on freedom's 
behall, the clean shaven Yalie of old 
American stock goes so far as to 
disguise himself as a Hastd We reioin 
Blackford not long after he has been 
freed from ai. Cuban prison, where he 
uas under a sentence of execution lor 
annoying Castro Called on once 
again to deal with the communist 
menace off the coast of Florida, he 
finds himself involved in assassination 
plots - against the Cuban leader, the 


US President and himsi'll To 
complicate matters Blgcktord also 
has tci de^d with a Soviet missile letl 
behind in Cuba to threaten the United 
States after the weapons had all 
suppost.'diy been removed at the 
resolution of the 1%2 missile crisis 

Since most readers can he 
expected to know who was 
assassinated in 19t>3 and who was not 
and whether the United States was 
struck by a nuclear missile, the kick of 
the novel has to come fiom the way 
ihe author connects the events 
real, inferred, imagined * and carries 
them to climax Bur kley, though not 
above applying coincidence to grease 
his nariative, makes the connections 
adroi'ly and works up to ihe finale 
with Satisfying zip 

Fidel Castio nogs the show He is a 
stage Latin, who talks like this Yes 
Osvaldo, 1 think you reaison well " In 
addition to being the target of several 
exotic assassination attempts, 
including one by a dark haired sexpot 
wfio breathes lr> him sootningly and 
ardently, that she wishes to satisfy 
“the gieatest man to be born in this 
hemisphere in this century”, he is also 
behind the plots to murder Blackford 
and Kennedy and the missile threat 

Once again, Buckley, who is not at 
his strongest with female characters, 
brings on Sally Partridge, the love of 
Blackford’s life, and for a chapter or 
two the page turner becomes a page 
flipper We are informed how the 
young folks met m their college days 
and shortly went to bed It’s not very 
stimulating, Blackford’s lust for the 
lady IS described but not delivered. 


Inside lokes come more easily to 
the authoi than inner whinings On a 
plane from Miami to Mexico, 
Blackford passes the time with a book 
of letters from WhiUaker Chambers 
to William F Buckley Jr The editor of 
the National Review is in form, too, as 
he takes a gentle poke at the 
.ashionable Left Raul Castre 
describes the Fair Play tor Cuba 
Committee as designed to get support 
from the naturally simpaticos 
cosmopolitan New Yotk literary 
types “Among the supporters,” he 
reports, “are, as you would expect 
Fidel, Jean F^ul Sartne, Simone of 
Beauvoir, and Herman Mailer — he is 
a big star in the Amencan literary 
wc^ld who keeps saying he wishes to 
be President, by which he means the 
leading Amencan literary figure^” 
Although Blackford is not given to 
the kind of exister.tial angst tha 
afflicts John Ic Carre’s spies, he docs 
seem to be gctt'ng nwre concerned 
over that naggy old issue of ends and 
means, especially assassinations 
(Operation Mongoose, Buckley notes 
in a postsenpt, was the name given by 
the CIA to the schemes in 1%1 and 
1962 to kill Fidel Castro ) Unlike most 
spy thrillers, Mongoose. RIP gams 
from Blackford’s lack of success 
Lit|le goes nght foi our hero this tim* 
out — which opens up vast 
possibilities for the series CIcvei 
Buckley could infilti ate Blackford intc 
the centre of the CIA’s efforts tobnne 
virxtory to the Ncaraguan Contras 
find moderates in Iram and tak< 
chargrw Lebanon 

WALTER GOODMAN 
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THE SOVIET INTERVENTION 
IN AFGHANISTAN by Arundhati 
Roy, Associated Publishing House, 
N«’u,( Delhi.Rs 125 

he Washington summit 
i.uuld be regarded as a 
su^'ccss in many ways, but 
F'esident Ronald Reagan and 
j General Secretary Mikhail Gorba 
rhou Jailed to find a way out of the 
eight year old Afghanistan crisis As 
Roy rightly points out in this 
arlmiiabi*; study, the key to the 
bo'ufio’ of the ( nsis lies with the 
Slip* I powers 

The Decemher 1979 jiterve.ition 
|l>.' the Soviet Union turned the 
Atghariistan [irobtem into a global 
issue though Soviet involvement in 
Aigban affairs lieqan with the Apnl 
I'TS rev/olutu n which saw the 
joy. 1 throw of the regime of General 
nmed Daoud Khan and the 
in' ta'I v,or, of a Marxist regime led by 
I'Jcx r Mohimmed Taraki The 
[rev ii. i<nni was spearheaded by 
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Soviot trained officers in the Afghan 
aur foice, but President Brezhnev 
denied any direct involvement The 
Russian interest in its southern 
neighbour is not new, however, it can 
be traced back to the 19th 
century The “Great Game”, as 
Kipling called it, was played between 
Imperial Britain and Tsarist Russia 
Roy ably analyses the development 
of Russian policy towards Afghanistan 
over the decades culminating in the 
stationing of Soviet troops on Afghan 
soil Mo^ow stressed the interven 
tion’s objective as defensive, aimed at 
assisting the Afgharu in repulsing 
aggression from outside But 
underlying this objective was 
Moscow's perceived threat to the 
security of its southern borders 
Moscow would not have considered 
intervention unless it perceived 
danger from the Afghan rebels getting 
moral and material help from the 
United States, Pakistan and China 
The internal political conflicts of 
J^abut thus became aggravated and 


externalised by great-power 
involvement 

Since Pakistan provides the outlet 
to the open seas, the argument used 
in Islamabad is that the Soviets are 
likely to use Afghanistan as a 
spnngboard to destabilise the regime 
of General Zia ul Huq in order to gain 
access to a warm water port in the 
Indian Ocean Islamabad’s secunty 
cnsis posed by the Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan coincided with the 
'Amencan perception of the Soviet 
move as a prelude to a plan of 
expanding to the Gulf States to 
threaten oil supplies to the West This 
coincidence has put President ^ in a 
good bargaining poution vis-a-vis 
Washington in getting more military 
and economic aid 

It IS against this background that 
Roy examines the hdian response to 
the developments The Soviet 
intervention posed a foreign policy 
dilemma for hdia at a time when 
herself u«s in the midst of a pobtical 
trans ition w> th the bcM^g out of the 
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caretaker Cliaran Sinqh ijoverninent 
rhe dilemma arose froi 11 the fat I that 
though India did not approve of 
foreign intervention in any country, 
not to speak of a non aligned one, she 
could not openly t ondcmn the Soviet 
ai tion in Kabul as this would not only 
militate against Indy's long history ot 


undeistandin'i vslh Moscow l>ul also 
lend qreate' legitimacy to the US 
Pakistani liesnpis in the sub 
tontinent In e cvell-dcH’umenteC 
iliuiniiititmg i Imptei the autnoi 
examines the t e(>l'j'u>n of the liidi.ici 
diplomatic ‘-t.nue towards the 
developm4-nts iri K ibijl She describes 


it as "a well ome infusion of lealpoiitik 
into Indi.i’* foreign policy" The book 
will be welcomed by all those who' 
want to get acquainted with the 
c impiexitii's behind one of the major 
crises III South Asia m the present 
OK adc 

Dt BABRATA MUKHERJEE 


Affairs of the heart 


THE AFFAIR AND OTHER 
STORIES by Sarat Kumar, Writeis 
Workshop, Rs 60(hardback), Ks 4li 
(flexiback) 

T he reiaticinship between 
a man and a woman 
the male and the female, is 
fundamental to ail creation "observes 
Sharat Kumar in the preface to this 
collection of short stories - and that is 
indeed what they are all about men 
and women and their affairs of the 
heart It is heavy traffic territory, 
writers and their readers have all gone- 
over It in person- no one can do a 
Livingstone here but an account of 
it never palls if the deliveiy is ngh* 
And the keys which Sharat Kumar 
strikes- -an ex Navy man pushing his 
pen (or is it typewriter^) in both Hind' 
and English fiction -are lu»ed to the 
elegiac strains of unrequited Ic'vc Oi 
even if Consummated, unhappy ‘ No 
no, no, it ain’t me babe,’ one c an hear 
B<.ii) Dylan singing on the soundtiac k 
|Of the mind as one turns ovei these 
pages as their characters lex k hearts 

Briefly 

Encyclopaedia of Indian Events 
and Dates by S B BhaPacharje, 
revised second edition. Sterling 
F\jblishers, Rs ?50 

t IS flattering that a t'ook 
bkc this should have a r.ew 
edition within a year of its first 
publication, for such readcis' suppoi' 
gives the lie to the lament that Indians 
do not care for history As ievic'wer-> 
of the first edition pomted out, 
including in this newspaper, it is a 
work of great diligence, a 
compendium of events some 
important, some not-so important, 
and some quite unimportant - but 
there is ro knowing who may 
suddenly need what information 
that tcxik place in India, oi, il outside 


and keel ovc-i m irage<\ 

I ho White Marble But/i tiv first 
story in the ■ oliei !,i.ti is tepr. .ent,) 
tive A man and \ woman ' sit a 
Mughal ruin, make love, ai-ii whi n ihi 
man finally has reason to hnpi that 
she will no longcn reiect his sua, 
ending ner4ighttjearted dalliances, the 
woman commits s-iic'ide lust i-ke 
that The heart has its reasyns which 
are best no* searched, the implit ation 
seems to lx as the man, wh'i is also 
the narrator Loks hav k on ttie sc ene 
and the tantalising sun ide note which 
did not quite explain it. througt Uu- 
mists of time 'People remain as vou 
want them to be " he philosc'jinises 
abou* his loss Who ran gainsay that’ 

The ai'thoi avipe.ir? to be an 
epicure of eiTiotions Wtiethc’- as 
narrator hero or ob-scrvcr, be is 
describing relationships, mivids and 
moments wnu h hou evei muc h fie 
tries to analyse them, . le liki a 
•comaiis made uji tace, unwilling to 
tell eve tylhin-} He cai onlvdcsiiib* 
what he sees and feelt and -iiiei ukite 
on therii not (lenefrate Ihcit 
myster. That is whal Icac- n, ol 

India, had vim*-- distim t Lieaung or. 
the rmintiv 

riicie 1 .' a c i-mpn hensivc index, 
frequent i lOSo references a nst of all 
maior Indiin dynasties and much 
more, besides a list i >1 c’veiits by years 
and another of events by datc-s 

The Higher C ivil Service in 
Japan by S K Vfaheswan, Allied 
Publishers Rs ISO 

he auih'ii hiis taught at many 
ilai es at ficirrc and abroad and 
wa a memberr of the 
administial've >lorms committee set 
up by the UPCjOvernment intheeaily 
70s TVius he has had both ac adeinic 
and practical interest in iivi' 
administration and when he went to 
Japan ip 1982 83 as a visiting fellow he 
gathered the material for the present 
book 


course by its very nature— 
unanalysat'le 

It IS enough that he describes it with 
sensitivity The Affair, the title story, is 
a worldly wise account of the 
relationship between an attractive 
divorcee and an eligible widower who 
I annof get over his attachment to his 
wife who died young The 
Homecoming presents the other side 
oi the ' oin -the divorcee who has to 
settle foi lust a relationship with the 
widower she wants to marry A 
military man who has been to the 
I emote corners of the country, the 
authoi spices his tales with bits of 
exotic a the life Government officers 
lead on the Andamans, the hazards of 
road construction in border areas— 
giving an extra dimension to what 
otherwise might have provoked de}a 
ini For all his wiefe experience, 
though, he refuses to Icxik beyond the 
hearts ot the upper middle class 
f’lesumably they are the ones most 
.ndi’icd to romance Love, after ail, is 
an indulqence though everyone has 
had the experience 
A NAC. 

No c ountry can prosper without a 
cl*-dk ated and enlightened set of 
burr annals and the author analyses 
how and why the civil service in Japan 
a remarkably homogeneous set, 
maybe bee ause many of its members 
come from the Tokyo University Law 
fxhool -IS so professicxial, objective 
and often independent He devotes 
c hapters to the recruitment policies 
aixl prcxedurcs. training system, 
promoticm methods and compensa¬ 
tion rules 

A comprehensive effort, no doubt, 
but one wonders how many of us are 
interested in the subject to go through 
a book of about 300 pages Our 
bureaucrats and politicians may 
benefit from a Mudy of the system, but 
do they have any interest f D C B 
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SCIENCE^ 


What starbursts yield 


I nstruments aboard an asOonomical 
satelbte and two scientific balloons 
have provided the first direct 
evidence that exploding Mars create 
the heavy chcm-cal elements that 
make up most things on earth, the US 
t'4ational Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has reported The 
finding confirms a widely held theory 
■ that such supernovas prixiuce most 
of the 90 odd chemical elements 
heavier than hydrogen and helium 
These elements include carbon, the 
rrujin element essential to life 
A series of observations organised 
by NASA lias focused on Supernova 
1987A, an cxFrfodinq star that is closer 
to earth than any observed in the last 
four centunes The supernova flared 
into view last February over the 
southern hemisphere, and has been 
the object of intense scientific scrutiny 
since 

In November NASA sponsored 
flights by balloons, aircraft and 
rockets over Australia to make high 
altitude measurements of the 
supernova Two of the balloon flights 
as well as observations by the solar 
maximum satellite not only detected 
supernova gamma rays but provided 
analyses of this radiation that has 
enabled scientists to deduce what had 
produced it 

Dunng the early months the 
supernova was in view, astronomers 
could measure only the light ••niittcd 
by the explosion's outermost layer 


because the shell of gas escaping from 
the explosion was opaque Several 
months ago, some X rays from the 
supernova were detected by instru 
ments aboard satellites operated by 
the Soviet Union and Japan, but 
sc lentists regard gamma rays as much 
more revealing The measurements of 
gamma rays means that scientific 
instruments are now beginning to see 
through the outer layers of gas into 
the depths of the explosion 

The supernova is 170,000 light 
years away from the earth, meaning 
the light astronomers now see 
originated 170,000 years ago 

According to a NAoA announce 
ment, the s^iectral pattern discovered 
in the radiation clearly indicates that 
Its origin is radioactive cobalt 
ptcxiuced in the cascade of nuclear 
reactions produced by the supernova 
Cobalt is one of the elements built up 
in a stellar explosion by the fusion of 
hght atoms into heavier ones 

According lo widely accepted 
astronomical theoiy, a supernova 
explosion yields a cascade of 
elements, irvluding cobalt When 
radiCMctive cobalt in tlie explosion 
decays to a stable form of iron, the 
reaction's supposed to produce just 
the kind of gamma rays that have now 
been detected 

The solar maximum satellite 
detected gamma toys coming from 
the general vicinity of the supernova 


in a nearly sakiky called the Large 
Magellanic Qoud But to be certain 
that the radiation was coming from 
the exploding star and not from some 
other celestial source, a special 
telescope was needed because 
gamma rays pass through ordinary 
mirrors or lenses without being 
affected 

Just such an instrument was 
invented and built by a team at the 
California Institute qf Technology 
Their lensless telescope is analogous 
to a pinhole camera, in which gamma 
ray images are brought to a common 
focus by an array of holes in a massive 
rotating lead shield 

The instrument, which weighs 
about a ton, is designed to fly aboard a 
huge balloon to nearly the top of 
earth’s atmosphere, to an altitude of 
about 100,000 feet Dunng such a 
flight over Australia, lasting only afew 
hours, the gamma ray telescope was 
aUe to single out the supernova and 
record its emissions without confu¬ 
sing the supernova with any other 
nearby source of gamma rays 

Astronomers plan to continue 
frequent observations of the super¬ 
nova using all available means for the 
next several shears The character of 
the star’s radiation is expected to 
change as the explosion evolves, and 
scientists expect to learn more alxiut 
the dynamics of supernova explo¬ 
sions than had ever been known 


Wide-open probiem 


T he yawn is something ot a bio 
logical mystery The biochemi 
cal and neurological triggers 
th^^ make people yawn are 
imperfectly understood People, it 
jeems, yawn for different reasons 
than other animats 
Not all animals yawn, Ronald 
Baenninger has rejxirted m a recent 
issue of The Journal of Comparative 
Physiology But those that do seem to 
do It when they are stimulated ard 
not when they arc sleepy or bored 
For example, only one yawn was 
observed when 15 isolated Siamese 
fighting fish were watched for 20 
hours 

But wlien male fish saw other 



males, they began opening their 
mouths in yawns And when the males 
were put together so that they could 
fight, they yawned even more, 
averaging six yawns an hour at the 
beginning of combat 
After 100 hours watching lions at 
the Philadelphia Zoo, Baenninger 


reported that they yawned most often 
when they were lymQ down and just 
before feeing time 
Mandrills, a kind of monkey, also 
tended to yawn when hungry and 
Sitting down, but never just before or 
just after they fell asleep 
People, on the other hand, tended 
to yawn when they were alone, or 
when few others were present 
People al^ have the ability to 
suppress a yawn But students who 
weife secretly observed tended to 
iidwn when they were watching 
television or engaging in desultory 
''conversation, Baenninger said, and 
were most likely of all to yawn in a 
calculus class 
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SANCTUARY 


Birds of passage 


T he bud tsinrtudrv at Bharatpur - 
part of the Kcoladeo National 
Pail< located 176 km from 
Delhi and 55 km from Agra, is India's 
prime heronry This fascinating 
vMptland IS the habitat of a spectacular 
variety of birds, the better known 
among which are herons, spioonbills. 
Storks cormorants, darters, the 
Indian Sh,ig, ihc Oriental Wh te Ibi«. 
and egrets 

After the monsoon deluge and with 
the t.nse' of winter, Bharatpur’s 
indigenous Asian birds are mined by 
thoosanos of immigrants from Si'n tifi 
wiv take oil (iomi the u i. v> aste a'Ki tiv. 
thouj<indsi)( k i< me „ s. aiit’ota 
mot* hi > iii> I iimaU’ m the 
soutlirn U( iiiispiiere 

Pieir loiiriie', bi'gins m the farend 
111 r.esieii'i bili'Tia and they fly ucer 
theai-itii lunrlra the Ura'moiiptains 
tf.e f'csp.m S«ia and Ihrnugh the high 
iiioiinta’i' pissrs in Paki*'an’s North 
V* I St l'otii,ei >’rov,,nie beioie 
energmgo i r t,.e Mildly watni vcintei 
pl,i>n . o luiiihern Indui wnere 


Bharatpur olfer>- them excellent 
nesting ground vcith ,ibundant food 
from November to February 

rhe photographs of the visitors to 
Bharatpur on pages 16 and 17 are by 

OEB \BRATA BANER.JEE 

As a heronry Boaratp ir was 
prominent even in the earl^ Wth 
I eniury when the present saiKtii.in 
area belonged to tin Mihat . ih m 
BImi itpi.t Si’iii’ssse M.i‘ \ia,ihs 

V r le ilT'tl.lt.n nl.ll IP del. ( Inping |I » 

i>ii I ,iu'"iiv,e fiiit uinimg a-.is thi'ii 
in iiii sonri e ol inspiiation 

In fai •, Elharatpur was often Uirnei. 
into a temple slaughterhouse by the 
niliiig family and the British nilei* 
'crui hunted tnc buds with a battery o! 
big guns In 1936, for instance I otd 
Lipiithgow the hen V'lceroy and his 
party killed 4 27 1 buds m one d,iy In'- 
snei r pleasure 

The last shooting done m 
Bnaratpiu was in 1954 In |9ib it was 


tieilared a bird Sanctuary and m 1982 
upijraded to a National Park Asa bird 
Smitu-riv, Bhar.iipur’s international 
leputc toclav is mainly due to the 
world famous ornithologist Dr Salim 
All who nad done some pioneering 
studies there and pleaded forcefully 
for the prote. twin ol the birds 

Fhe drought last year scotched the 
earth and hioke the plough of the 
Indian i.itm«.i met aftected the 
'pni iiiMc diiii'itis in no Icssei 
Ml a 111! Vt’i'h lak. s and marshes j 
’p'lig up riiil tishe-. dying in laige 
iiuni.iei' the Puds ol Bharatpur too, 
t.ii ed the wi-rs* i nsis ol the century 
Blit wi'h tin ( prp'ng of winter the 
Sani tuirry licened up again as the 
'sih( rt.iii Isrd'- fleu 111 Fhe tentuncs 
old pii ’a>mu n about which much still 
II m.ii'i'- If) h( htiown suffered no 
'iie.ik in I oniip iity and despite the 
iviIumI 1 al.ii'ii’v Bharatpur remained 
it.i t.Ki in ill landing ground of the 
woilu s nil '■! j» 'fi it flying machines 

I 
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ECOtlDilY, . . . 

- ■ . ——.. - ■■■— — 

ki wa« attmost tew in the Congress 

aiiil diiit Congiaaaamt nm uniMHiinged throughout the country, the 
garty;<|i6eicled tfuit ftedte should have a socteiistic pattern of society. 

coursd» hie COpsHlu^oh makes us a soeialfst lopuhiic. 
Pashfte such proii^ufioemefita .Ohd despite various administrative 
oiOasures to curb and conh^'ffpe enterprise, the private sector in 
India has only grown In streni^ and, what is more, has been actively 
aided by various State polms and agencies. Apparently, this Is 
baffling, but t.» Q. PATEL, who now heads the London School of 
Economics, and who held various senior economic offices in India 
before thato-he was Oovemdr of the Reserve Bank of India—says the. 
dichotomy wea talent in the thinking of the three groups that 
Influenced and imptef)^tef»ied policy*<^itlcians, bureaucrats, and 
economtetS/-* ’ r 

Free enterprise in the 
Nehru era 


C ONrEMPORARY history is 
as difficult as it is cxcit 
inq Wh^-n memory' is fresh, 
the mind qcis cluttered with details 
and it becomes difficult to see the 
wood for the trees But the facts or the 
details are well known anyway, and 
what matters is whether they reveal 
an emeiging pattern or throw some 
light on the underlying for es at work 
Accordingic this essay does no* 
attempt a tiistorirai n.irrative of what 
happened t< ■ free enterprise in India in 
the .Nehru era it lakes ihe tactual 
backqti und for graitl. J and attempts 
instead to assert ce'lain conclusions 
as a basis tor discussion 

Fgualiy, it takes a ratner broad view 
what constitute*- the Nehru era If 
one identifies ti < Nehru era 'tnctlv 
with one iTian and'hus indirectly <il 
least assigns him a i rucial role in all 
that hanpe'ied during a particular 
time span one c an speak of rfic 
Nehru era uS if it started in 1950. lyhnn 
Sardar t’atel died and lett the field 
clear foi Pandil)i. and e'lded in 19i)4 
with Panditji’s own death But i* is 
piissiblc to argue, without assign ng 
responsibility large' to one or two 
individwiis, that whatec'cr emerged as 
a trend during Pandiiji's stewardship 
n the economic field has r ontinued to 
evolve during the twenty years after 
his death, and that the origins oi the 
t'end aso similarly go back at least to 
rhe struggle for lnd*'peni.lerice 
In inis view, it ic perhaps less 


misleading to speak o' he. 
enterprises ir* independent India t>i m 
h IS to iharac tense any partirul.ii 
period as the Nehru era Qrrite .part 
froiria'’oidiriganydvna .Irr overtotres 
a broader rnterpretetion of our period 
avotds r.oldiii, i smgU ptrsor 
responsible tor what transproi 
during a p.rrticiilar phase o' or r 
national Instorv This would tn 
singularly cnlair in ihe prr-seni case 
For above all, Panditii was a man ot all 
passions whose verv sensitivity and 
even wlnerabilitv to all things rioh'e 
and t)e<iu'iful maie him a p<<oi 
r^/jqhridei of Instoiy. dcsp'te Ihe 
intense’ energy ..nd mteg'-itv with 
whic 11 he pursue d his task® and ideals 
Like most loneiy iner, he w.is drawn 
intensely lowarH*- manv causes and 
persons and his i harm la / es.entiallv 
in his bcin>j su h a reflet fi\,c minor of 
the hopes and aspirations as also of 
the rn.sis and tr'h'ilations of fits 
troubled iii'a s 

The first few decades after World 
War li have been years of a great 
transition, particularly lor India bet 
also for the world at large While 
many things have changed, few have 
crystallised This is true at least in so 
far as any emerging patiern of 
economic organisation is '■onctrned 
It would not be proper, therefore, lo 
enc rust our times into a single name 
or a single span of economu or 
political stewardship 


I MMtftlA Ihl 'i -tU'i i-’.iiii .irij I 

death in ’96. du piescnt 
writer .ittump*. ' •. un ,in * 

anonyiiious ,>rti 'O .iii .js cs.mi'iioi j 
“the soi lalisi c ).i r * )' I'timr 
.Nlinister Nehri, fh- k g r * was 
*■ pmmed up 111 till tollriv ig‘co’d*- 

th» sinipU , • I- h'.i' *tit 
s K lal'st '< q.«’ (>f IIV,,* 11 . 1 , . 1 , \* I I-. 

not that itroirgor-.iih-.taiih il ip. i.i'a*- 
would witK-.la'i I'l.* ptv' irir j ... id*, 
tiom the right ,>i,hiHii tii'Mi pio, li 
was Allred MfiislM I viio i..ilh ii i.Iims 
were the n ost n i' ,*1 hn ,i't- ' m 
each qcm’ialiiiii iki’ic.-, tforii its 
prtdeicssors Bui at 'hi 'o ui i>' if 
idea the siKialisni of th. N. hi ncil,<i-i 
emtrqed as a tjtlier star in.i imli v 
reed in which on,' i Wo • n ui >' .loy 
kind o* niiisii In lu lonirflt 
achitvetnents the ste i.tl'.in ol he 
Nehru era ■ an »ei tainlv lay ■ laini *o a 
respeetdtle degree ■ >t puhln ownership 
ol the means o* produ, twin .n the 
sphere of haste it .dust res But aui'iJst 
the vast ocean of private propirly in 
land buildinqs coinmen e small 
industry and a maior part of large 
industry as well the prevailing tone of 
social behaviour is unmistakaply tha- ol 
acquisitiveness and private profit 
What 1 ,. mure these erstwhile vu ts are 
mrreasinglv and nqhth acilaiincd 
as nccessaiy aqcn s of prisires*- The 
future of the put>lit sector ev<>n in l.irge 
stale industries, while reasiinibly 
assured, rainot ceitni.iv he 
quaranteed si, far as being o ’e o pie 
erni'ience The vet' fait that 
practically aJ public industrs 'u«s u ii* d 
so fai for final II e on forei'in aid and 
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borrowing of the vduntaiy sainng* of 
the people — rather than on tax 
■urpluses or profits or confiscation — 

IS a pointer to an uncertain future One > 
can say, if one • so mdined, that 
socialism has come to stay in bidia But 
so has capitalisiii. And in this uneasy 
coalition, irrespective of who presides 
officially, the strident voice is 
undoubtedy that of the capitalist 
maionty ” (‘The Socialist Legacy’, 
Economic Weekly, Special Number, 
July 1964) 

Twenty years later, after bank 
nationalisation and rrationa lisation of 
coal mines and many sick mills, and 
with growing overt as well as covert 
partnership between political and 
financial powers, this assessment 
nngs even more true Despite all that 
has been done to curb and confine 
free enterprise with a view to 
preventing it from dominating the 
economic scene or distorting national 
priorities or exploiting workers and 
consumers or accentuating 
inequalities in general, free enterprise 
has flourished in India in the last four 
decades, and that too with the active 
connivance and support of the State 
‘‘Flourished” is peihaps an 
assessment which needs a closer look 
or a clearer definition Of this, more 
later But there can be no doubt that, 
n the Indian mosaic of a mixed 
economy, free enterpnse still stands 
out in bold relief 

At the same time, if there arc no 
single heroes of socialism in this story, 
nor are there any single villains of 
c i,iitalism The complexity and the 
contradictions are woven into the 
very fabric ot the Indian society which 
continues even in recent limes to be 
exposed to a large number of 
heterogeneous influences, each of 
which IS too weak to prevail 
exclusively and yet strong enough to 
matter in the aggregate It is no 
wonder then that a vital or dynamic 
synthesis of a firm and brisk trend is 
yet to emerge 

Consider, for instance, tfic main 
actors on the economic scene on the 
eve of independence, the rival schools 
that were contending to prevail, the 
hundred flowers that were struggling 
to Wexjm in the economic garden 
There was first the nationalist 
business school symbolised by the 
authors of the Bombay Plan and led 
by people who ahaied the dieam ol 
putting kidia among the front rank of 
industrial nat'uns This dream was 
shared by most educated Indians, 
even among the ranks of the common 
nvan, names like Tatas and Lalbhais 











NiAmt fisfens os Patel ap«akB. Thm Sarditr beHeved in ptnuatkm 
and the Pandit in fiat 


on the west coast and many others 
elsewhere had a well-established 
reputation of long standing 
philanthropy and identification with 
.national causes At the same time, 
there were others of more recent 
prominence whom the intelligentsia 
(including people in politics like 
Nehru) suspected of riding on the 
nationalist bandwagon and of 
exploiting the affection of the 
Mahatma, and quite a few had 
acquired cxiium as a result of wartime 
rapacity and profiteering Indian 
intelligentsia, and the middle class in 
general, were hit hard by wartime 
inflation And aUlvou^ the nationalist 
fury dunng the war itself was mainly 
against the way the Indian economy 
was made to pay for the war effort by 
the Bntish, public opinion soon began 
to resent the role of Indian private 
business as that of piofiteers and 
blackmarketeers Thus, as far as tlie 
vocal element in the Indian society. 
VIZ , the middle class, is concerned 
the attitude to business was already 
becpnning to acquire a dual or 


ambivalent character If a section of 
the business class was ideQtified with 
national aspirations and, therefore, 
worthy of support, there was another 
group which had to be contrdled in 
the general interest This point maybe 
further substantiated with reference 
to the attitude of three of the most 
articulate and influential sections of ' 
the Indian middle class, viz the 
political leaders, the avil servants and 
the academics, particularly the 
economists 

PolitKaiiy, the Indian spectrum 
covered essentially only two or three 
overlapping strand at the time The 
Gandhian believed not just in 
trusteeship, village self-su^ency, 
decentralised production in smidi 
units, austerity and the like but also in 
freedom from controls which were 
supposed to be o source of 
corruption All these ideas, including 
freedom from controls, had a strong 
appeal even among the socialists 
although they im^t have winked a bit 
at trusteeship, and the more 
ivesternised among them hke Panditii j 



might have found it diificult to 
reconcile their passion for science and 
modernity with the full blooded 
advocacy of village and cottage 
industries But it was not difficult to 
interpret trusteeship as essentially 
voluntary socialism or even as 
communism without violence, and 
some kind of live and let live policy 
VIS a VIS cottage or small industry was 
welcome even to big business as a 
small price to pay for receiving almost 
total protection against foreign 
competition and generous financial 
assistance The parallel of protection 
and encouragement of the weak 
infant (or, should one say. “old 
parent’’ in this (ontext^) was too 
obvious to be overlooked, and in 
practice, it did not cost much to pay 
lip service to this particular gospel of 
Gandhiji 

T he only real bone of con 
tention perhaps was the 
attitude to controls which did 
piovide a sharp cleavage between 
Sardar Patel and Pandit Nehru in the 
early years and which had a brief lease 
of life fater under the Swatantra Party 
led by Ra)a)i But even for tne Sardar, 
the aversion to contiols was not the 
result of some theoretical 
commitment to tne magic of the 
market place It was perhaps no more 
than his belief that he could persuade 
the “profiteers” to behave without 
relying on the ineffective priwet of 
impersonal c ontrols Why the Sardar 
should believe in persuasion and the 
Pandit in fiat appears to be a paradox 
only it we fail to remember that for a 
person of Panditji’s sensitivity neither 
controls nor the task of personally 
persuading some uncouth business 
men could have been anything but 
intrinsically unwelcome if only a less 
powerful or a more likeable person 
than the Sardar were to be around to 
do the unpleasant work for him - 
say, a Rafi Ahmed Kidwai who rose 
earlier and lived much longer - he 
wouki have gladly shed at least a bit of 
the paraphernalia of controls My 
guess would oe that Panditji’s 
acceptam e of controls came through 
the influence of civil servants (and 
economists) who ha«l gone to the 
same kind of sctiools and who spoke 
the same kind of En^ish and w.ih 
whom, as a result, he came to have a 
special kind of rapport 

Why Ratati's Swatantra Party did 
not survive and flourish as a party of 
businessmen advocating free 



enterprise, a kind of natural Right 
wing offset to the Congress, is< 
perhaps not difficult to explain For 
businessmen, it was easier to get what 
they wanted individually from the 
licence permit raj by being on the right 
side of the ruling party The 
alternative of creating their own party 
was a long and arduous road with an 
uncertain destination, and one had to 
be a totally disinterested person of 
Radii’s moral ilk not to see tins simple 
truth Apart from this, Indian business 
was no votary ot free 2 ind unfettered 
competition, and since the Congress 
Party was after all a pliable plurality 
anyway, where was the need to 9 ffset 
It <rom the Right ^ The question still 
remains why an offset from the Left 
did not emerge and does not seem to 
be emerging even now The story of 
the Congress, oocialist Party an 1 
others of this genre and their 
debilitating love hate relationship with 

Nehru (and even more so with Indira 
Gandhi) is too familiar to need 
repetition And as far as the 
Communists were concerned, they 
could hardly survive, during the first 
flush of Independence, with their 
wartime image of opportunists and 
apologists for the Soviet Union Even 
later, apart from the fact tha> the 
recent behaviour and history of the 
Soviet Union — and even more so ot 
China - has hardly been such as to 
inspire most Indians, the CPI at least 
still remains burdened wifh its 
essentially ‘'external" image If religion 
IS the opiate of the Indian masses, 
surely international politics i:> the 


opiate of most of our Left wing 
intellectuals It leaves very little 
energy for fighting any real battles at 
home, and even the will gets 
weakened when you find that at home 
you may have to confront those very 
persons who are your strongest allies 
m the fascinating but futile game of 
fighting other people’s cold war 

With no serious challenge from the 
Right or the Left. political power, thus, 
tended to concentrate in the rather 
amorphous and bulging middle which 
moves this way and that in a hoola 
hoop fashion without acquiring any 
definite sharp features of its own And 
free enterprise continues to “flourish” 
amidst frowns interspersed by 
favours 

What about the civil servants'^ Do 
they not exercise, particularly in a 
developing country, an independent 
influence of their own’ At the time of 
Independence, India inherited aA'ery 
able and strong willed bureaucracy 
which was at the same time anxious to 
please the new masters and most 
assuredly equally anxious to play a 
patriotic part in building a new India If 
the accidents of history had placed 
the bureaucrats in a different role 
earlier, they were prepared to make 
amends, ad)ust quickly and plunge 
themselves into the national 
mainstream Such a mood, given the 
social and cultural background of the 
persons concerned, does not result in 
radical or revolutionary attitudes of 
mind But it does give rise to a 
tendency to be active and 
interventionist - a tendency which is 
bred, if by nothing else, by the desire 
to show concrete results in a hurry It 
was this frame of mind and noi the 
much discussed brand of economic 
education they had received that 
made most civil servants in the early 
years of Independence activists or 
interventionist without being 
revolutionary 

After all, most of them had never 
studied economics anyway, and my 
dual loyalty compels me to record that 
those (including economists) who 
were so educated in England were 
almost equally divided between 
Cambridge and London with some 
Oxford exceptions perhaps to prove 
the rule But whatever the reason, the 
avil service did tilt the scales in favour 
of controls without upsetting the 
balance radically, and its influence in 
this direction was strengthened by the 
fact that some of the earlier economic 
ministers were themselves civil 
servants or at least, like TT 
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Nehru at an AlCC wsuor; The Congrets Party woa o phobic plurality 


Krishnamachari (and Panditn^), more 
at ease with civil servants than with 
politicians 

True to the plurality of the ruling 
party, tivil servants began over time 
to exhibit somewhat differing 
attitudes and it was not uncommon, 
even during Panditji’s time, to witness 
a l.-xAf civil servants who veered 
sufficiently far to the Right or the Left 
of the vast majority After 1969, one 
began to heai even of a committed 
civil service But we know now from 
hindsight that what began with a 
psychological deflation of a few ended 
re^ly with the demotion of the civil 
servants m general as partners in the 
cxpercise of State power, thus facii- 
tating the growing partnership 
between pohbcs and money power 

I T IS perhaps my professional 
bias u^ich makes me include 
the economists as an important 
component of tfw 2 ffticulate and 
influential middle class with some 
impact on the evolving policies 
towards free enterprise in India in the 
past four decades As m the case of 
the civil servants, the economists 
perhaps had a greater impact on 
political leaders than on public 
opinion in general — with one notable 
area bang an exception As already 


mentuned, wartime inflatmn (which 
continued with varying intensity in the 
postwar years as wdl) was a traumatic 
experience for the Indian middle 
class The most popular economists 
uiere those who berated, like C N 
Vakil, the evil effects of inflation 
induced by excessive money creation 
While these economists were not 
closest to the throne, so to speak, 
they had their fingers on the pulse of 
the people And while many things 
have changed, the rather low 
propensity to tolerate defiat financmg 
and inflation on the part of e^iculate 
public opinion m India has remained 
the same for four decades 
That explains why even the 
InternatKinal Monetary Fund has 
been more acceptable to the Indian 
inteihgentsia than to that, say, in 
Africa or Latm America As early as 
1953, the Bernstein report on 
"Economic Development with 
Stability" had received general 
support trom the publx: as well as the 
Government of the day, and the same 
attitude towards inflation has 
continued to this dav 
What IS the significance of this fact, 
particularly for free enterprise^ I 
venture to think that inflation phobia 
has also contnbuted a great deal to 
the ambivalent attitude towards free 
enterprise m India On the one hand, it 


has added to the suspiaon of free 
enterprise and to the desire to control 
't — be it through credit controls or 
financial prudence in general, after all, 
the business community is the only 
one in India which has openly or 
otherwise cast covetous eyes on 
inflation and even sung its praise On 
the other hand, the vocal academic 
opponents ot inflation are the ones 
who come closest m India to opposing 
at least some kind of dnect contrt^, 
viz , pnce and distnbution controls. 
From the point of view of free 
enterpnse, this is no snudl gain in 
support in 9 country where there Is 
hardly any stro-'g tradition of 
intellectual support for the free 
operation ot competitive market 
forces 

After all, while Indian reality can 
support the contention that God is in 
His heaven, itxan hardly sustain the 
belief that all is well with the world A 
"hidden hand” that automatically 
resolves all conflicts and works for the 
betterment of one and aU sounds like a 
cruel joke in India And you cannot 
talk one day of unfettered competition 
from Bntain liaving ruined or aborted 
Indian industnalisatxin and argue the 
next in favour of similar unfettered 
competitxin within the country itself 
ProtectKin, each being assigned a 
place and a share, avoidance of waste 
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throuvjh prohibiting duplication o( 
effort — these and other arguments 
for industnal licensing, tariffs, import 
control, detailed clearan«. e Irased on 
non availability at home before 
imports or additional capacity are 
authorised, come naturally to* people 
steeped in generations of stagnation 
who tend to think essentially in feudal 
terms of zero-sum games If I want 
more land, I can only have it by taking 
It away from you For a society still 
steeped in feudal traditions and 
altitudes, it also comes naturally to 
Took up to the Government for 
everything and indeed to expect and 
welcome intervention in daily lives 
from the powers that be This feudal 
predilection towards a paternal role 
for the State is further strengthened 
by populist tendencies in afunctiomng 
democracy But it would be a mistake 
to think that it is the creation of 
politicians alone 

But there is one powerful exception 
to this rule, viz , the almost ubxtuitous 
suspicion of the role of the 
Government (and of business) when it 
comes to generating inflatxsn and 
trying to supress it by direct controls 
That competition may be conducive 
to growth or efficiency or equity is not 
understood generally and is indeed 
doubted in most quarters on the basis 
of what 1 $ supposed to be comuion 
observation' But it is generally sensed 
that competition may be essential for 
keeping prices down und this has 
considerable weight with the common 
people as well as ai-nong economists 
After dll, It IS rxM an accident that the 
controls that the Gandhians a. well as 
he Socialists, and even most 
Congressmen, oppose are price and 
distribution controls and not import 
control or industrial licensing 

F or the most part, however 
Indian economists belong to 
the stiucturalist school rather 
han to the school that advocates the 
ree play of nruirket forces Unlike 
Latin economists under the 
eadership of Raul Prebisch, Indian 
economists have not evolved any 
sharp and ngorously formulated 
tereotype of the structuralist vi^ 
Rather, they have tended tp refleci 
he general disbelief m some hidden 
and and have adopted instead a 
lomewhat eclectic view ol 'he 
.tructural deficiencies or weaknesses 
hat account for economic Iriatk 
wardness For P C Mahalaiiobis, the 
tructural weakness was tne absence 
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of basic or capital goods industry, for 
others, lack of modern industry in 
general or the absence of a dynamic 
uege-goods sector or export sector 
For D R Gadgil, an important 
structural weakness was the absence 
of reasonable credit facilities in (be 
countryside Neglect of ruraf 
developmer't in general is now 
emphasised ty many as the main 
structural weakness Tnere are more 
sophis'uated vers'ons which 
emphasise why balance of payments 
ooiiatraiTi'S arise even ix-fore the 
inflation or the savings barrier 
(junnar Myrdal and others pertiap*^ 
wouLi IcKik for the moie constricti,' j 
we.iknesses beyoi'd (.conornit 
structures or oigunisations into 
srxidl and religious beliefs 

It IS not our purpose here to 
evaluate these various strands ot 
structural weaknesses What is, 
relevant tor our purpose is that the 
structuralist view of every hue 
emphasises why resources are not 
freely interchangeable and why 
economic or market impulses arc not 
transmitted to the required points 
elicting the required reaction The 
remedy for sue h a situation is not just 
intervention - but intervention which 
IS both negative and positive ai the 
same time, discouraging something 
while encouraging something else In 
this view, the so-railed licence ,.ermrt 


raj should better be characterised as 
the licence permit subsidy raj The 
addition is important it necessitates 
both frowns and favours for free 
enterprise The fact that the prevailing 
theories of development have 
swctioned ixit only controb but 
subsidies as well is not generally 
emphasised 

E nough perhaps has been 
said in support of the 
assertion that the attitude to 
free enterprise in the recent past has 
been at best ambivalent and that 
many factors (and not just an 
individual or two) have been 
resfjonsiblc for the several strands 
that make up this ambivalence 
Although factual detail# hav^ been 
generally eschewed here, it would be 
instructive to point 'o at least some- 
instances of how policies which 
started with one purpose ended up in 
achieving the opposite or how policies 
from the outset were kept deliberately 
louse ended so as to produce results 
which pulled in different diiections 
Moit of the objectives ot economic 
planning or policy that have been 
stressed in India in rec ent years have 
been equally stressed in other 
c ountric'S both developed and 
developing Thus, there cannot be 
much argument about advocating 
growth, efficiency, equity, stability 
self reliance or elimination of mass 
unemployment, poverty and cultural 
void What IS special about India is the 
concept of concentration of economic 
power, as distinct from the power ot 
monopolies and restrictive trade 
practices, and the attempt to limit and 
reduce this concentration by a ct r'ain 
degree of discrimination in industrial 
hcensiiig against the so called large 
houses At the same time the strength 
of the larger houses must be 
harnessed lor achieving really difticul* 
na'ional objectives such as the 
establishment of basic capital 
intensive industries or the establish 
ment of industries in the backward 
'■egions Exceptions in favoui of larger 
houses can, therefore, be made in 
appropriate cases It so happens, 
however, that once licensed, a uhit is 
able to claim financial assistance as a 
matter of traditional if not legal right 
trom public financial institutions 
Since basic industries are capital 
intensive, they require vast amounts 
of financial assistance so that the 
larger houses have legitimate means 
of enlarging their economic jxawer 
enormously with the help of resources 
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buanessman's premises An unpleasant offshoot of the paraphernalia of controls 

mobihzed bv the very agencies pattern or rationale for such listing Govermient would be “excluewdy" 
i.teated to occupy the commanding The civil servants (and perhaps the lesponsihle for the establishn^ent of 
heights of the economy on behalf of officiai economists) have exercised new undertakings But the substance 
the State their drafting ingenuity and prov'ded ot “oxciusively” is immediately 

As far as the backward areas are something which the politicians can removed by the proviso that 
concerned, States vie with one use in one way and which can berelied exceptions can be made m the 

another to grant a>l kinds of upon at the same time to provide national interest, and establishment of 

concessions to attract industry to sufficient flexibility in actual piactue new undertakings, be it noted, is not 

tiiese regions including the The 1948 resolution mentions only the same tning as expansion of 

establishment of veiy high cost three industries or ixrtivtties as the existing capacity Wrule the nght to 

economic infrastructures combined exclusive monopoly of the Central nationalise any industnal unit is 

with tax concessions, subsidised Government, viz , the manufacture of emphasised, it is soon d«;lared as 

loans euid subsidised charges foi arms and ammunitun. the production uioperabve for the next ten years with, 

publicly prq^ded services or inputs and control of atomic energy, and the assurwee of fa<r and equitaUe 
like water, sanitation or power Once ownership and management of compensation as and when it might be 
again, an oftligation cast oh the railway transport It is noteworthy exercised after the morator.um of ten 

economically powerful shoulders that arms and ammunitxin do not ex vears 

becomes a bonanza with borrowed haust defence productxxi, that atomic 

and subsidised resources Something energy meant nothing to most people 

of the sort happens also with export at the tune except perhaps to the Reproduced with permission from 
units Prime Minister (Nehru) for whom 'State and Business In India: A 

Another device to restiict the persons hke Homi Bhabha were hlatorioai perapective’, edited by' 
concentration of economic [X}wer is kindted souls, and that the ownership Dwijendre Tripathi and pubHahed 
the listing of industries reserved (or and management of railway transport by Manchar Publications, Delhi 
the public sector Wh'le this device is not the same thing as manufactur (copyright Business History 
was used as early as the adoption of mg equipment for the railways Six Archives and Museum. Indian 
the mdustrial policy resolution in industries (mciuding coal and iron and Institute of Management, 
1948. It IS difficult to see any clear steel) are mentioned where «he Ahmedabsd). 
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the instrument is tailed an autoporometei What does it do^ 

2 What IS the main function of the Finance Commission’ 

3 What IS common to On M/ings o/ Fire, Tamos, Knsihuvmde Aaram 
7hirumuriuu, Shakespeare ki Ram Leela and Chasiram KotwaP 

4 India provides more than a third oHhe raw material for the world trade in 
gramte, where does it come from’ 

5 *It IS a very lewd film, full of sex, and was definitely not fit to be shown at 
the inaugural ceremony ” Who said this recently and about what’ 

6 Gujarat has the country’s mam garlic producing belt, which region is 
vying to supplant it’ 

7 Congre^I) leader Subrata Mukherjce is acting in a TV senal, which’ 

8 Who was the first Bntish Pome Minister to be known under that title’ 

9 Who IS the odd man out among the following Thomas a Becket, 
Socrates, Gandhi Julius Caesar, Abraham Lincoln’ 

10 The most frequently fractured human oone is the clavicle, what is the 
common name of the bone’ 

11 What happened on 10 September, 1752’ 
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CHESS. 

In 1979, Spassky, the former world 
champion, lost to an unknown player 
called Lieb in Vienna in lust 10 moves TTiis 
shows that even the most powerful can go 
down just like a beginner Spassky, holding 
Black pieces, had committed just one 
blunder on his 9th move before being 
defeated The diagrammed position 
occurred on the 6th move Lieb played 
Na4, and Spassky rephed with Bxgl, and 
after Lieb's Rxgl, Spassky moved the N to 
g4 Thereafter, on the 8th move White 
played g3 and exl4 was Speissky's reply 
On the,9th move Lieb played Bxf4 and 
Spassky took h2 Pawn with N Why was 
this move a blunder and what was Lieb’s 
next move* 



Answer The move was a blunder 
because Lieb could nocu play QhS, which 
he did, and to avrxd a check male the N 
would have to be sacnficed 

KIBITZER 

FINDING- 

A bout one in 10 jjeople receiv 
ing cyclosporine to prevent 
rejection of transplanted 
organs develops kidney problems, 
including fatal kidney failure Now a 
group in the USA has found 
experimental evidence that the 
reason those people develop kidney 
trouble is that the drug breaks down 
into poisonous fragments 'in their 
bodies 

The researchers gave 18 times the 
human dose to rats, but even after 
three months none of the rats suffered 
kidney problems The researt hers 
concluded that the rats did not break 
down the drug in the same manner as 
human beings 

Another study involved eight 
people who leieived organ 
transplants Only one of them 
developed kidney trouble and, in that 
person, the suspected breakdown 
products appeared when the kidney 
began to fail 

Within a year the researchers ho| 3 e 
to identify the breakdown products, 
or metabolites, more precisely Once 
identified, they will be fed to rats to see 
if the animals develop kidney failure 
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O ne day passed exat tly like the 
other When the wind blew 
through the thick hedge of 
rose trees in front of the house it 
would whisper to the roses '“Who's 
more beautiful than you'’” And the 
roses would shake their heads and 
say "Elisa ’ And when the peasant’s 
wife sat on Sundays at the dooi of her 
cbttage reading her hymn book the 
wind would turn over the pages and 
say to the book "Who is more pious 
than you"^" ‘ Elisa,” replied the hymn 
book And what the roses and the 
hymn book said was no more than 
the truth 

When Elisa was 15 yeais old, she 
was sent home, but when the queen 
saw how beautiful she was, she hated 
her more and would willingly have 


transformed her like her brothers into 
a wild swan but she d.ired not in so 
because the Kinvi wished to see his 
daughter 

The nest morning the Queen went 
into a Oath made of marble and iiit»'d 
up with soft pillows and the gayest 
carpets She took three toads kisse'd 
them, and said to one “Settle upon 
Elisa's head that she may become dull 
and sleepy like you Settle upon her 
forehead," she said to another and 
let her become ugly like you so tfuit 
her father may not know her 'gain 
And place yourself upon ner bosom ” 
she whispered to the third, ‘that her 
heart may become corrupt and evil 
and a torment to herself " 

Then she put the toads into the 
clear water, which was immediately 


tinted with a g'^een colour, and having 
c ailed Elisa, took v'ff her t lothes and 
made her get into the bath 

And one toad settled among her 
hair another on her forehead and the 
third upon her bosom, but Elisa 
seemed not to be aware of it 

blie rose, and three poppies were 
floating on the water Had not the 
animals been poisonous and kissed by 
a witc h, they would have been 
changed intci roses while they rested 
on Elisa’s head and heart she was too 
gcKxlfor magic to have any power cjver 
her 

When the Queen discovered this, 
she rubbed walnut )uicc all over the 
maiden's skin, so that it became quite 
swarthy, smeared a nasty salve over 
her lovely face, anctentangled her long 
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The wild swans 
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PROFILE. 


One for the Sandinistas 


O il July 4, 1984 a yuunq 
Indian - a Bengali to be mure 
precise--stood on the tarmai 
of Managua airport and fell in love 
with a country that had, about seven 
years before, risen from the ashes 
Falguni Guha Roy, now 31, had gone 
t>> Nicaragua as a member of a 
solidarity team to hand over relief 
materials to the Nicaraguans, whose 
nas( ent revolution was threatened by 
U S destabilisation moves The day, 
significantly, was the day of Amencai> 
Independence 

To most Indians. South America 
rcm.iiiib a distant continent not 
•merely because of the vast distance 
separating the two regions, but also 
because of a .'lental blockade that has 
never really been broken So for a 
Elengali to choose Nicaragua, a small 
and volatile country tjtat has emerged 
as a Left wing island m a continent 
teeming with military juntas and 
Ricjht wing oligarchies, as a sort of 
■'lit rogate motherland is at once novel 
and romantic 

In fait Ni aiagua’s Bengali 
connection is worth writing about 
First her first Amnassador to India, 
I lalima, traced her ancestral home to 
a village on the banks of the Hooghly, 
and now we have Guha Roy, who is 
patently north Calcuttan, trying to 
put Nicaraguan agriculture on the 
rails 

Having done his M Sc Irom 
Pantnaqar Agricultural University in 
U P and Ph D from Nottingham 
University in the U K , Guna Roy 
moved to the USA in 198? as an 
academic in biophysics There he 
became a member of the Latin 
America Coordination Commitee in 
Buffalo, comprising mostly white 
Americans, trying to cieate public 
opinion against US subversion in 
South America "I am a product of the 
Seventies, a decade of intense 
political turmoil in Calcutta, and I 
think my political orientation has 
something to do with it," said Guha 
Roy, explaining his decision to throw 
in h» lot with the Latin American 
solidarity movement in the USA 
In 19841he commit tec decided on a 
more palpable show of support than 
mere airing of sympathii-s It was one 
of those paradoxical times when 
North American agricultuie was hit 
lx/ ovei production and tar uing had 



Guha Roy Emotionally over¬ 
whelmed 


become unremuncrative Tlie i llei t 
was drastic prtxluctKJii c ulhat ks and 
idling farm equipment 
The i ommitlee hit upon the idea ol 
buying up the farming machinery, 
whnh were then selling at thiow .iway 
prices, and shipping them olf along 
with relief supplies like medicines and 
education 2 J stationery, to Nicaragua 
•which was reeling undir shortages of 
almost all things And (. juha Roy went 
to Managua, the Nicaraguan <, pital 
as the only Indian in a lb member 
team to hand over the niati run to the 
Nicaraguan Committee !oi C . ‘ 
uidinatiiin of International bolidaiitv 
a non government or janisation 

F or three weeks he touteu 
the Nicaraguan noithwes* ,i 
region bordering Honduras and 
persistently harassed by thi I I's 
sponsoied Contia insurgents It v* .i-- 
an t'motionaily c>vciwlu lining 
expencnti' Foi the first time 1 w.w 
seeing a war ravaged country and 
living with a people defending then 
revolution against the wrath of an 
immensely superior adversvirv ” says 
Guha Roy, rcmcmbci n ig his brief .«vi 
yet moving encounter with a count', 
which has, in a way. earned the New 
Left forward from where Che 
Guevara left off in the jungles of 
Bolivia 

In the northwest were the pl.istu 
( amps- the makeshift shanties ol 
plastic and reed housing rolug«‘is 
Iroin the Contra infestovl wai 
.lones andsp awling tobacco Ian. i. 


some as big as 70 hectares, where 
cultivation techniques were being 
learnt afresh For, agricultural 
experts and profe 8 sion 2 ds, who were 
accustomed to good living under the 
Samoza regime, had mostly quit the 
country, leaving the agronomy in the 
hands of novices and in the doldrums. 

Guha Roy sensed he had a mission 
to perform and his mind was largely 
made up Once back m the USA, he 
got in touch with the New World 
Agricultural Group, a body of 
piofessionals, monitoring .Latin 
Amci lean needs and, through it, with 
the Government of Nicaragua, 
seeking a suitable assignment 

In a BMs owsr • year's time, in 
August 19M, he was back in 
Managua, and thjs time to stay on as 
•ong as it suited him and his hosts 
He loined as a professor the Higher 
Institute oi Xgrit u'niral Studies in the 
capital with the spcvific task of 
training agro experts conducting 
research proiecis and even advising 
the Government on agricultural 
policies on a salary of 520 000 
cordov'js w'hic li is »guivalent to 
about Rs SJO 

Just as we ha' e States here 
Nicaragua is divided into six ugions, 
and Region 6 happens to be mv iirea of 
work says Guha Roy He has a leep 
at his disposal and often travels into 
the hilly interiors where there are 
coffee plantations, and also the 
belliqerei t Contras With my 
Nicaraguan colleagues and s'udents ! 
amc arryingoui extensive fu Id studies 
on plant diseases pest behaviour, 
indigenous and nonvhemical pest 
< onfrol mei'iods in 'reas which have 
virtually i.o data base 

What inspires the young Indian 
agronomist most is the N.caraguans’ 
work ethic I hey are workaholics ol 
sorts and are one hundred per c ent 
dedica'eci to the |o'>s they do.' he 
says (ompiiiing his experiences in 
Nicaragua with the inertia that has 
gripped West Bengal despite 10 years 
of Marxist rule Not even senioi 
Government officials care where they 
sleep or wh.it they eat as long as it is 
safe, and keep wot king tor long hours 
wathoul let up 

"Survival leionstr.ii lion devcloji 
meni is the driving slogan that keeps 
*he nation moving forward, though 50 
per cent of the available resources are 
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A Sandmista poster proclaims, 'Advance Ifrigadiers Raise barricades of notebooks and blackboards 
Onward to the cultural revolution*' The odds are heavii 


‘Operation Fiond in India is 
nonetheless much cheaper, costing 
only 500 cordovas or 50 paise per litre 
If beef remains the costliest form of 
protein in the country, it is because, 
Guha Roy says, a large cattle 
population, abandoned by the 
refugees fleeing the war zones, was 
dnven off to Honduras 

L ite in the capital. Managua, 
IS matter of fact and unsensa 
tional There is no night life to 
keep pleasure seekers wide eyed tilt 
early morning hours The television is 
the Nicaraguans’ entertainment 
staple which b usually loaded wth US 
thrillers and soap operas, and films 
like Rambo run full house in the 
cinema halls 

The Government is reluctant to 
force a cultural revotu.ion from the 
top, feanng popular resentment But 
socially relevant works of art, 
particularly films and stage 
productions, are receiving State 
patronage and are being put into the 
commercial circuit in increasing 
numbers 

Freedom of the Press is perhaps a 
Sandinista innovation in revolutionary 
practice There are three maior 
newspapers in the country First, 
there is the Barricada, a 
Government run paper, then there is 
Ef Nuevodiano. a pro-Government, 


plicate daily and linallv. La Prersa 
which IS private conservative and 
rabidly anti Government According 
to Guha Roc I a Prensa is by fai the 
most widely read though not always 
believed 

Women ,ire one o( the most 
impccrtant population segments 
backing the Sandinisias for with the 
revolution theT status has improved 
considerably The Government has 
banned the use of the female body in 
adveitisements and has simplified 
divorce laws, which were eailicr 
biased in favour ui men, to safeouard 
women's interests Alimony now, seys 
Guha Roy. IS deducted from a man’s 
salary at source Women comprise 7i.i 
per cent of the agnailtural woik force 
and the defence sector tcxi has a 
sizeable number of them behina the 
carbines 

Tire munificence of a countrty's 
political system is reflected in the 
condition of its childien It they arc 
healthy hippy and happen to be 
growing up without having to toil lor 
survival, there is reason for cheer 
Child welfare in Nicaragua is one of 
the thrust areas One of the important 
achievements ot the regime in power 
IS the opening of Infant Development 
Centres in most towns and villages 
w^ere six month-old babies to six 
vear old childien of woiking mothers 


arc taken caie of by the community 
women Even a working woman has 
'o ilo hei share of baby sitting by 
t ikmg days otf from her work But 
( hild laboui has not as yet been tully 
abolished 

[)oe>s Guha Roy intend to come 
back III me> Yes he does, but 
wondets whether bis own country will 
ever offer him a similar working 
atmospheie as Nicaragua docs—the 
complete fieedom to put his expertise 
at the servu e of the people 

He travelled to the Sunderbans in 
West Bengal with officials of the 
Sunderban Development Board and 
was appalled by tli^ir utter apathy 
towards investigation Hoye can you 
ensure proper development of a 
region as complex as the Sunderbans 
when the policy Iramers sit at Salt 
Lake m Calcutta for the greater part 
of the vear^ How can you have the 
right - policies unless the decision 
inaKers are there in the field day in and 
day out studying the region 
exhaustively'' he asks, almost 
agitated and adds iliat no rural uplift 
scheme would ever sue coed wit ha set 
of habus at the helm 

And in India unfortunately, it is the 
bcfiits w’lio decide how the chhotq log 
(poor folk) will live, in Nicaragua it is 
•he other way round 

ANISH GUPTA 
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UNGUACE, PLEASE, 


Indiana 
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A Rare Experience 

The Buljnd UarvidZJ dcsiened to \ub|e<.i the »isii<ir lo a rare mei.iph 
vMC.ll cxpcnenie 

T'hc greai outer arch leading mm the .ikovt. ot the huikiing is Idi led tngli 
But on th« other side of the akose the actual dcxir openine into the eounsard ni 
the mosque has been lowered to human propitriions ti, abour2ii leet hi an mce 
nious arehiteetural desien Lndi r the immense opening of the aieh the visiior is re 
duced to a line insij'nirieant4!ntiis but as he nears the other door to enter the 
eounsard of the mosque he siowls gams r stature — ssmholismg man s insii>niti 
eana before he mee<s (lod <ind hts eievatHin to a highe. plane when he tin.ilK 
meets Him 

The Buland Darw,i/a iihe lolls cate) forms the viuihern entraiiet to the 
Jami Ma.s|id at Falehpur Sikri near Vera Fhe magnificent Oarwaaa is rh li^l in 
''eight Made of white marble and no s.iPd stone it stands atop a long fliehi ol 
wide steps Its lott\ eentra* areh surmoimied bs ajiigh dome is flanked hs rwo 
splascd sides \ beautiful band ol ipscnpiions from the Ouian runs ak>na the sicks 
of the arch More than a eate it is a massise eate house 

The Buland Darwa/a was built b\ Akb.ir to commemorate his sirtors oser 
the Sultan of Oujaiai in 1S71 It axik two \e.irs lo complete the monumepl 
_A LINKS Feature _ 


Unique 

_use. 

U nique is a word which IS 
often incorrectly used, as 
in the following sentence "The 
prices of bread and other flour related 
products IS more or less as it was 
some weeks ago except for which 
are costlier simply because a better or 
a more unique product is offered ” 
Unique is “applu able only to what is 
in some respect the sole existing 
specimen, the precise like of which 
may be sought m vain That gives a 
dean line of division between it and 
the many adjectives for which it is 
often ignorantly substituted — 
remarkable, exceptional, fabulous, 
rare, marvellous, and the like In the 
quality represented by those epithets 
there arc degrees, but 'uniqueness' is 
a matter ot yes or no only, no unique 
thing IS mure or less unique than 
another unique thing, as a rare thing 
may be rarer or less rare than another 
rare thing 

“The adverbs that unique can 
tolerate are, eg. quite, almost, 
nearly, really, suiely, perhaps, 
absolutely, or 'in some respects' and 
it IS nonsense to call anything more, 
most, very, somewhat, rathei, or 
comparatively un que Suef. 
nonsense, however, s often 
written There is another set of 
synonyms — sole, single', peculiar to, 
etc — from which ‘unique’ is divided 
rK>t by a clear difference ot meaning 
but by an idiomativ. limitation of the 
contexts to which it is suited” 
(Gowers) 

Many sentences may be improved 
by use of sole or peculiar for unique 
“The frequent use of 'uniquely' to 
express mere rarity or excellence is 
incorrect” (Partridge) In an earner 
issue of this column it was pointed out 
that ‘unique’ takes the article ‘a’ and 
not ‘an’ 

In the sentence with which we 
began ‘is’ is incorrect for ‘are* and ‘it 
was’ for ‘they were’ Unique has, of 
course, to be changed to some other 
suitable adjective Some other 
.rdjectives which do not lend 
themselves to comparison are 
infinite perfect, simultaneous, round, 
abso'ute, complete, empty, full, 
harmless, impossible, possible, 
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inevitable, infcrioi, superior, 
sufficient, universal, void, whtile, 
worthless etc The corresponding 
nouns and adverbs of these adjectiv es 
also are uncomparaUe It is folly to 


speak of absolute perfection', 
‘complete indestructiuility', or ‘partial 
universality’ 

P MUKHERJEF 






THIS WEEK b y TIWY, 



ARIES _ 

Mar —Apr <;0 



C ANCER 

Jun22—Jul23 


UBRA __ 



CAPRICORN 

Dec 22 ~Jari 20 


VO(i MAV rlAVh TO GIVL 
mu( h (ii votii turn Ui s<imcont* 
wild lii»s lieen m froublt and 
vfchfi ri<fi!s '(Oil nvw You inll 
iKit tn> to qo vouf own way 
'ill rhii'sd-iv. You'work will tit’ 
rrinr* lornandinq than you 
• ‘p<rlid ’.iiu mat t avt' to put 
II .’\!ra iffoits on TuP‘>ciav 
Viiu vvill roalibp lha* thou ih 
you tiji > li|iit uit ptopit iiround 
yiin lhi\ ’ll \.t p, loivl i! .,1111 
'on t«Mn iMohltm I 1 ulo Iw' 
.It .<(t If (111 I'n’i'iipsday Mils 
i_ t'l*! I* 1 ► k i( v’l'i njut’ 
pi.iiiif.l .1 nl’Hi i.iiiiin'ii 
on r ,« I'lit II ( mill r mu'to 
•oliow 'i >i| linp(>rlant dates 
21 2 '> 26 



TAURUS 

At I I'l - M 



It S I I ‘\hl ’ I lit [ • M’f'N 
V ’v n t |i I 1 11 - 'his 

w’ll V ru-' III • 111. ii> M Ml t. 1* 

.oil .I'lnoi ; I lit 1 loi II 'e»t 
'». i 

iiiii ri n p iri'll till’lou II Y.iu' 

lot’ lllOU t*’ |o(>l<||H| lo IHSIliif 

It i!i< I ipii’i * niin 'll’ tinii'i 

you I’ll* I i's(..'v M'tiidav 

I O’ill' 1. .*.1 111) ipltts I ou 

>it P' I'l'tr’ >1,..’ uiit'jkt’ 

I pi’u, . il'i I'fi.t’ ((11 Id Lip 

">(’l|i(iii Sho ii'ij .1 (ientpr'ii' 

I iq ( i.iiO rt’l i’ '• lit ''lo'Ki'or.t 
I* .0.1. It S’irfl.’ in.irri iqp [il.uis 
uo II 1 1 ail t MMirii’ I you 
I (lulh I ( ’in the V. I ji’ It Mil (.ess 
III a lot’ ’I'uit fmpurtani 

datps 22 25, 26 


G^INS _ 

Mdy" 2 ?-Uir'l 

YOU MAY t.Ll A U kY 
briqht idea tvit (■'o no* ai t mi it 
iiniiipaialplv 1 r” it X’t o" 
ItieniN and l.iiniiv i I'iy I'l Hip 
totK prehraliiv ■’! 1 ui-aav 
You t.in work lut I'lt dt’t.iil* 
lult’' Vi’ur toll 'JVill take up a 
ijis’iii t'( jl of tinie lift you (till 
anioy ii ihoioU’jhlv You .oalil 
Kiori qpt into a ftJVt argu”ipii's 
though, Si e that vour rpia'ians 
uith rollodgups aiP peai et..l 
Gobp relatiepb will have m’.k h 
o say alxiut any plans you 
hast- but you may d* ■ ide u go 
vt th sonipopt* ou'sidp the 
fniily 'yi.u will piooaUy hat* 
to iTiakp the dpcision by 
Ihutsrlay Importanl dates 
23, 24. 27 



DO 5 OUR BEST TO t'.F I 
'riends and relatiucs toqethoi 
this week 

Tty to make some time for 
yourself at thi beginning ot the 
jcck Thoujh your )ob may be 
exhausting, you will have no 
ff al cause to grumble You will 
find that you arc building up 
goodwill Tliereismoneyonthe 
way, you should htar atioul it ai 
the beginning ol the week This 
IS o good time to huy tilings for 
<oi r home on Friday yiai 
-.iviuld r.nd someth ng you hate 
iiing covet* d You may be 
vein ii’d alxrut someone close to 
y HI ’’lit things will improve 
important dates 21 22 21 
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LEO 


Jul 24 —Aug 21 


YOU t-OOll) MFH SOME 
faj.( inaung people and have 
unusual experiences At times 
you may bt unnecessarily dc 
pressed and ai others, on top of 
the world Changes around you 
and in your working ^oup will 
ijve you muLii to think about 
Mid though they arc construe 
tiue. you may not. are to adapt 
yoiiisel' to theni By the end of 
'he week you will be thinki.ig 
afxiul your home and probahiv 
plaiiPiiMf a new detoi or some 
new luinishing Mrnevwise 
you Ktiould be doing well D.i 
not overspend tfiough you will 
ru ed it later Important dates 
22, 23 26 



y^RGO_ 

Aug 22 -Sep 2 f 


SYi MUCH Wll L BE HAPPEN 
ing around you that you will 
forrfpl afxiut your c-wn affairs 
But remember that you need to 
fp' tit and that you sho Id have 
tune to youisdt .iiici sontelhing 
tohelpvoii* iiiov iile A little rest 
(II a I ha igp of si ene might be in 
(Hill' V ’ jr K'li sf'ould Lv( omc 
, ri'i atti.iit,v( lUiu yo' ought 
1(1 h» ir aNiut vririe change's on 
1 ues.' ay '«cm veil! be involved in 
a 1 old tiiend's problenis 
Siimeimdv who has bec’n in 
tiouhle re( emlv turns loyo'j lot 
h.’lp .rod vou v.vin >t sav uci 
Ker'i rhi.rsday fie( tcM helpiiKi 
ot’iprs Important dates 21 
25 27 


BUDGET YOUR EXPENSES THIS WILL BE A HME FOR 
n»re cart fully than usual 'toi’ |oy as well as tears Vou may be 
(ould get carried away hy sorm a'armed by someone's absence, 
■ifipaient bargains on fuesday then receive an invitation on 
You should be doinq well in your Monday that makes you happy 


II it t>ut you still have a long way 
to go before, you feel a measure 
of 'uci ess But your type likes 
h.iia wo’k You might argue a 

III tie about what to do lo maxe 
,oui home life more attractive 
I xik 'O’ nd youi tiouse and 
riff idt wi'a' needs jt replaced 
or ri p<iirert Voui fs>TV)iial 'ife 
should iM un.kt kindly stars 
now and you will f(’el romantx 
arounci mirkvti k important 
dates 22 26,27 


Your intuition will be particular 
ly strong, so listen cwefully on 
Tuesday Your mb may prove 
more distiacting than you 
expected, there will be a lot of 
small, loose end jobs to do, rather) 
than i.,ne constructive one Do 
not lose vour patience, try to 
keep on good terms vuith those 
around you who may be feeling 
irntaNe Do not expect any 
thinu practical lo succeed on 
ITiursday Important date* 

22 23, 26 


SCOR PI O 

YOU Wll I BE trOING SOME 
impromptu entertainii’o and 
though ,rou rnov tie rushc'd oft 
your fee’" vi o will ..ope 
sunessfully And you louic' 
make some iritire.>t.ng( uutai ts 
I'lfo the bargain You will also 
dbi/einping pl.ii's for raki ig 
some mciney iii the near future 
or doing somcthino , (.r’strui 
tier tor'he tarnily The re should 
Ix' gcxxl nt w, aixiut vour |oli 
Blit you will ie(]lisc that you 
have a grea* deal of work lo do 
p rhafis under unusual condi 
tiuns Ttiorsclav might in 
exhausting nut y n will have a 
feeling ol wi>i k well done 
Important Hates 21 25 26 

SAGITTARHJS 

Nov 22 - Dec ■ 



AQUARIU S 

fan / I—Feb 1° 


YOl Will PROBABLY DO 
your lair share ol duly thus 
week planning celebrations 
befoii’ you art really ready for 
thei,, Vou' love 'ite is likely to 
fircigiess u<ei) or. Monday and 
Tuesday ffowever, on Wed 
iit’suay you must come down to 
eaith and ttiink seriously about 
th* II.lure V out foil wilt be more 
(k’lnanding anu vou must 
pit part ti, pul IP extra tune 
ix/er th* nex' lew weeks 
How(>v*r vou will nse to the 
(halkngi II you have friends 
abrcxid, or are planning an 
'inu.ual trip then luiijweek wUI 
be .in importan* npjcimportBiil 
da»e« ^ 2, 26, 27_ _ 

PISCES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 




TRV rO CLEAR I'P ANY 
ix’gk’it(’d lions on Monday 
l CXI will need all 'he t.m* you 
vai, (jet on bur, iav lose* peopk 
who re.illy need you lo ijct th. 
lamily ttxje'beT anc to plan 
•xitiiigs Wednesday would lx- a 
ver, g(K>d .day lor an informal 
talk It you hsv* been kiiiitv 
lately somethin*, will fiappen on 
Thursday to make you think 
seriously about marriage There 
IS a little coiilusion on the work 
frr>nt at the rrKiment, you will 
wonder wh( re you are heading 
But >/Ou should have some light 
(XI it fry Thursday This week 
would he splendid tor sorting 
out youi lob plans Important 
date* 22, 24 25 


YCHJ vVlLL SHAKE OFF 
vour wornes at the weekend 
and begin to enfoy yourself 
Chances are you wil! ifet plenty 
ot interesting invitations and 
liave lime on your bands toplan 
a worthwhile hotidav There 
may be an opportunity to build a 
long lasting frienidship o 
Monday JoDwise you witi 
discover that you are more 
popular that' you thought and 
you may gi t a picasan 
mdication of how well you have 
been getting on by miciweek 
Midweek will bring ofhe' 
pleasures, too, espec'ally if yroi 
are interested in music o 
artistic 'hings Importan 
dates 22, 25, 26. 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marna>?eb were once 
made m heaven - or so 
v\e believed till the 
Mairinioiiial Columns 
helped tie the knot Bet 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
Xet you one T here’s still 
that big eleieent of 
rhance 

In today s age of 
lerhnology w'ho leaves 
anyth.ng to chance'* So 
we ve introduced 
{,onr!puterized matc.h- 
muking For the fust tune 
in Kastern India Based on 
scientifu t ah illations, it 
deliveis perfec t 


combinations Perfec t 
mate hes' 

\nd all this, without 
the botner of sifting 
through and sr rutini/ing 
hundreds of replies For 
you just c an’t be too 
f areful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Youi burden will 
now be taken ovei by the 
c omputer We II send you 
the most uieally - suited 
iii.iti lies wliK h an uralely 
mail h \oiM lequireinents 
tiloiiy with tiu usual hov 
Ieolies ,ind iii no time 
at .ill' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offu:es and 
classified outlets 

Now with the evrr- 
grow’ing popularity of this 
spec ial t oniputei service, 
vou don’t have to pay any 
extia othei than the 
normal c harges foi a 
1 lutrimonial ad in Amilla 
Bu/>ar F^atrika. Northern 
India Patrika, AllahaFiacl & 
Luc know. Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur, Amnt 
Prahhat, Allahabad & 

Luc.know and Jugantar. 
^.alcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrita Bazar Patrika, C^aknitta H Janushedpur • Northern India Patrika, 
Allahabad Lucknow • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrit Prahhat, 

Allahribud & Luc know • Jugantar, Calcutta 
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CAPITAL VIEW. 

Drawing the line 

T he Chinese ambassador to stand face to fat call along the sector, thatit wa8thenahtthinatodo?Fora 
India said in Delhi recently with no more than 10 metres change, it ^y^lWo a 
that the Sino-Indian “border separating them at certain points m durable pact than the Prime 
situation today is not so stable and is the Arunachal Pradesh region The Minister’s overflowing basket of 
even marked with certain hidden slightest miscalculation or lack of fragile accords 
dangers” The observation, taken out control over the troops on cither side With the most acrimonious phase 
of context, has caused a flutter in the may cause a severe strain on the in the Sino-Indian relations behind us, 
capital The comment was made by bilateral relations, *nd these China- there should be atnple scope for 
the ambassador in a speech he watchers feel bdia lias sent its troops developing cultural, trade and 
delivered at the Knshna Menon across the “line of actual control” scientific cooperation’ between the 
Society on 'The 13th National It is for the Government of India to t^o countnes There are enough 
Congress of the Chinese Communist come out with its own version of the indications that the Chinese are 
Party and Perspective of India Ciiina “unstable border” It can pay China billing to do this According to a 
Relations', and it should be back in its own coin by persuading report, China has proposed the 
mentioned m fairness to him, that he our ambassador in Beqing to clanfy reopening of the consulates in the two 
allayed apprehensions when he said the Indian position, perhaps in an countries Before the 1962 war, India 
“In the capacity of an envoy from academic discourse Without coming ^ed consulates in Shanghai Mid 
China, I would have stuck to the line to blows, the two neighbours can Lhasa and China m l^mbay and 
of mvGowrnment and nothing more carry on a healthy and continuing Calcutta It appears that India wants 
But today, as youi friend, I feel I can debzrte between them to pinpoint the only the Shanghai and Bombay 
speak more freely Besides, I shall areas of tension and defuse them In consulates to start operating agam 
appreciate if you could of'er your the absence of any response from the So far, an a^eement to this effect has 
opinions and correct me where 1 was Indian Government, the China been reached only in pnnaple 
wrong “ watchers are given to believe that vVe do not know what the le^d 

The ambassador highlighted two India lacks the political will to settle status of our Shanghai consulate 
aspects m the border dispute the the border dispute with China, and building is at present, but the Chinese 
problem left behind by history and the that the present leadership in Delh< embassy owned the consulate 
incidents occurring in the last few lacks the statesmanship displayed by premises in Bombay The pi»n p|f 
years "As for the problem left over by its predecessors would like to know urfiether the 

histoiy, China has long stood for a It is said the Kachchhativu island was Chinese ownership has lapsed Does 

peaceful settlement in the spirit of handed over by India to Sn Lanka and Government want the Chinese 

mutual I indai standing and mutual territory in the Rann of Cutch to consulate to shift to a new location in 
accommodation As far as the Pakistan in the past to minimue the Bombay^ Even this innocuous 
inc. '.ents which occurred in the last charKes of friction Andwhodoesnot consulate issue is taking inordinately 
few years are concerned, China has know that the thickly populated |Q„g be decided One d ot s not 
kept tcmindtng the Indian side not to enclave of Beruban was ceded to i^pow how long it will take the Indian 
uross the line of actual control and Bangladesh, much against the wishes consulate in Lhasa and the Chinese 
withdraw those personnel who have of those who lived there’ If border consulate in C^utta to reopen? Will 
gone beyond the line I have to point disputes could be settled in this be possible for the 

out that so far there has not been manner in the past what keeps the Government of India to accept tlw 
much improvement along the border Rajiv Government from solving the Chinese suggestion for third 

since the eighth round of official talks territorial differences with China in consulates_in Madras and Canton? 

last November" the same way’ There can surely be jhe Chinese ambassador’s 

Despite the informal nature of the two opinions on the McMahon Line controversial speech was delivered 
occasion, the ambassador’s remark, or on the "line of actual control”, but qj, qJ January this 

though in his personal capacity, was a there can hardly be any disagreement quick to remind the audience 

sort of “indictment” of India Have we on the fact that these two political or “1988 has just started When a 

really gone beyond the line of actual military demarcations have no „g^ yg^^ arrives, it bnngs us new 
< ontrol’ To this pointed question, sacrosanctity, especially because the hopes tu well as* new challenges ” 
Indian officials give a rather evasive areas involved are either desolate yyhat the audience perhaps did not 
reply “We want peace and stretches or are very thinly ^^, 3 s that 17 days later, the 

tranquillity on the border ” populated It would be short-sighted if Chinese New Year (The Year dt the 

Thai, surely, is anything but the the present Government at the Dragon, an emblem of royalty) was to 
whole truth Are we hiding Centre thought orfy of votes, its be celebrated, followed by the Indian 
'>omethmg’ The capital's China immediate stake Even an inch of ^ew years Before they start 
.wat< hers, including some know temtorv lost in a neighbourly spint of becoming old, both India and China 
ledgeable ones from the West, say the give-and take will make chauvinists or should resolve to uJict in an era of 
Indian and Chinese troops are fundamentalists cry for blood Does fr,endshiD. ensunnq peace and 
dangerously close” to each other in the Centre lack the courage of stability on the border 
‘he eastern sector The two sides, conviction to reach an agreement 
fully equ iptxid and combat ready, with China and convince the people RINGSIDER 




Cricket, Pacific styie 


* X 7 finally se« 

iiKJ on the Bntish Empre, among 
V ▼ the legacies was the oh so 
nglish game of enrket In the West 
ndies, Pakistan, India, Sn Lanka. 
Vustralia and New Zealand the ball 
was picked up pretty much as the 
oloniai administrators left it In the 
emote islands of the South Pacific 
hings did not quite work out that way 
Instead of a gentlemanly game of 
11 aside played on a village green, 
:ricket became a community activity, 
a “surrogate for war”, with teams of 
200 a side armed with club like bats 
and hard latex balls 

So popular did it become that 
Governments tried to ban it because 
of the obsessive nature of the game 
and the resulting none too healthy 
impact on rural economics Now a 
century alter Cricket became krikiti, 
ikirikiti or kilikiti, the game has taken 
;on a new name “Pacific cricket ’ — 
and IS being launched on the world If 
the promoters get tneir way it will be 
as prjpular as the last sport the Pacific 
qaie the world- surfing 

The nevw game, with a standard set 
o! rules to overcome the different 
island styU s was set loose on a wider 
audiciKe earlier this month at the 
same time and in 'he same city as the 
real England ■ riiket team arrived to 
do liattle with .i New Zealand Test 
team Its lauiu rung lieiome partly 
,'Osbinlei'et aase a i. onipany that 


introduced canned corned beef io the 
Pacific has decided to return 
something to the people who have 
been so loyal to their prbduct 

Well over 100,000 Pacific 
islanders—from Samoa, Tonga, the 
Cook Islands. Niue and Fiji—live in 
New Zealand today Like migrants 
everywhere they have tned not to lose 
touch with their roots Throughout 
the summer thousands of Polynesians 
crowd city parks playing their brand 
of cricket 

Cricket arnved in the Pacific va 
Royal Navy officers in the 1850s 
Crews played classic cricket games 
and often, in return for food and 
hospitality, left their gear with the 
islanders Missionaries also played 
their role A pastor in NewJ Guinea 
Charles Abel, wrote ‘*We 
transtormed their spears into wickets, 
their sh elds into cncket bats *’ 

Islanders liked the game, out found 
the rules too restrictive Eleven to a 
side was inadequate in societies built 
around extended families Wide open 
vllagc greens were not always 
available, so the games were played 
among the houses of each village And 
they integrated Pacific dancing into 
the action Between overs, fielding 
I earns fill time wit h quick dances while 
Olliers sing 

An 1888 Samoan mission report 
records lhai play at one 200 a side 
maicli loniinued dunng the whole 


day for a month at a ume, to the utter 
neglect of home, plantations and 
worship” 

In Tonga the King legislated cncket 
to two days a week Wiote a traveller 
in 1920 "Before this law was passed 
the Tongans sacrificed nearly all their 
time to the pastime and their families 
suffered in consequence ” The same 
wnter found Samoans infatuated with 
the game “A victorious team would 
go from village to village around the 
islands by boat, and where successful 
would commandeer all the portable 
property, such as clubs, spears, b'3S 
and girls they could get into their 
boats ” 

The bible of the cricket world, 
Wisden’s, claimed missionaries 
introduced the game “as a surrogate 
for war" h added “Where in the past 
a village would take up its spears and 
go raiding its neighbour,' now the 
inhabitants go armed with bats (or a 
festival of eating, dancing and kinkiti ” 

The differences in style of playing 
meant that Polynesians who went to 
New Zealand could not play among 
themselves—at least until a Tongan 
journalist living in Auckland, Sefita 
Hao'uli, heard of a local meat 
company which wanted to reach 
Pacific islanders The company 
owned a brand of canned corned beef, 
generically known in the Pacific as 
pisupo, from “pea soup", which was 
the first canned food seen by 
islanders Corned beef is more than 
just food, it IS currency A traditional 
ceremony seldom takes place m the 
Pacific without the exchange of gifts, 
including money, mats, pigs and 
cartons of pisupo 

So when the company and Hao’uli 
crossed paths, both had a goal The 
company wanted to make a gesture to 
Its major clients and Hao’ub wanted 
somebody to fund his experiment in 
cricket 

The biggest problem was settlingon 
a common set of rules Cook 
Islanders were adamant teams should 
be 60 a side Samoans were happy 
with 15 maximum As is common in 
Pacific politics, compromise was in 
order Now Pacific cricket teams will 
be 22 a side So on February 1 at 
Auckland’s Western Springs stadium 
the world saw the birth of a “new” 
sport with origins somewhere in 18th , 
century England (Gemini News Jj 

MICHAEL HELD J 



ECOMOMY. 



Free enterprise in the 
Nehru era 


E ight years later, after the adop 
tion of planning and 
of the Constitution, after 
the completion of one Plan and 
on the eve of the publication of the 
Second Plan, and after the 
acceptance by Parliament of the 
socialist pattern of society as the 
ob)ective of social and economic 
policy, the 1956 resolution on 
industnaJ policy was adopted This 
resolution classifies industries into 
three categories, “having regard to 
the part which the State would play in 
each of them” But even before* 
indicating the classification, the 
caveat is added “These categories 
will inevitably overlap to some extent 
and too great a rigidity might defeat 
the purpose in view ” It is possible to 
argue that from the point of view of 
free enterprise the 1956 resolution 
was no more inhibiting - and in some 
respects, even less inhibiting — than 
the 1948 resolution 
Thus the category of exclusive 
monopoly of the Central Government 
IS dropped altogether While the firsi 
category of industnes, the future 
development of which will be the 
exclusive responsibility of the State, 
now includes some 17 industries, it 
does not advance matters much 
beyond a combination of the first and 
second category under the 1948 
resolution The only rather 
unfortunate addition of substance is 
generation and distribution of 
electricity The second category is 
again openend Ihe descnptiun of 
this ca teflory. vi*,,, “industnes which 


will be progressively State owned and 
in which the State will therefore 
generally take the initiative in 
estitblishing new undertakings” is 
imn'iediately qualified by adding “but 
in u 'hich private enterprise will also be 
expected to supplement the effort of 
the State” The third category is more 
by V lay of assurance to free enterprise 
as imdicative of a vast field whose 
futui e development “will, in general, 
be le ft to the initiative and enterprist 
of th e private sector” 

It IS interesting to note that 
Schec'uie B of the 1956 resolution — 
the second category — includes such 
import, ant and capital intensive new 
industries as aluminium, machine 
tools, basic chemicals drugs, 
fertilizers, synthetic rubber and road 
transport No evidence is needed to 
show that these are precisely areas 
where the private sector has 
established a significant presence with 
active linanctal and other support 
from the State (The only providential 
exception where the private sector 
has beer i generally kept out is defence 
production) 

T rue, the public sector also 
has established a signiti 
cant presence, and there have 
been notable cases of fresh 
nationalisation, particularly of coal 
and significantly of sick units But in 
what sense can one speak of the State 
having o>ccupied the commanding 
heights in the industrial sphere^ 
Surely, it is not very relevant to refer 


merely to the size of the public 
industrial sijctor or to its share in tl le 
total The size or the share would ' it 
significant only if it served some vi fa) 
purpose Ii for example, the pul ilic* 
sector was more efficient or offei ‘ed 
active competition to the pnv ate 
sector, It could control the abiliti; of 
the latter to exploit labour or 
consumers In India, the rev* »rse 
would be nearer the truth Nor ha-, the 
public sector been a source of pr ofits 
and thus .j base for autor natic 
expansion In fact, it has been a drag 
on resource generation for the 
Government as well as fo * the 
economy as a whole Nor ca n one 
argue that th e importance given to the 
public sector has been at the e> .pensc 
of the private sector when the 1 jtter in 
fact has received sizeable financial 
and other support ftom the S tatp 
Or, let us f ake a case where the role 
of free enteirprjse is contras ted not 
with that of t he State but with cottage 
and small industries Apart f rom the 
appeal of Gandhiji, the impor lam e of 
the latter m .generating mud i greater 
employment per unit of c apital or 
output IS generally rccogm sed But 
how far has this fact been le sixinsible 
tor curbing the role of the I. irge scale 
enterprise in the private sec or'-’ Apart 
from the textile industry there is 
hardly any other industry where the 
policy of special protection to tivj 
cottage and {.mall-scale s ector hi is 
been systematically and co ntinuou* ,ly 
applied But what >s t he act ual 
experience of the textile indus try? 
With all the eniotional att?«'hinc’ »i 





during the struggle for 
. ndence and the eno rmous 
lies given, khadi remains an 
1 ficant part of the textile scene 
.1 orv of handlooms is ce rtainly 
gratifying But here too the 

t. t of subsidies, as in the i asc of 
I, Iras gone much more — apart 

I the handloom vwee'vcrs 
iselvc — to the fashion conscious 
r middle class consumers tfian to 
consumers The real success — 
e gain from limiting the orga gised 
r - has been for powei looms 
I have not emerged logically as a 
•essive development from 

II ooms without chanfie in 
;r ship but which have vn fact 
ly been set up by the org anised 
>r itselt to take advantage of tax 
es sions 

id what IS one to make of the 

I rt’cent trend of subsidis'ng the 
eel or also by giving loans at very 
itc s of interest for modernisation 
; »y nationalising the units which 

5 et?n made sick by dehbisrate or 
j ptary mismanagement’ What is 
, while the pretence of not 

II tgi^apacity expansion ir the mill 
r IS maintained, replacement of 
le s and looms on a on'S-to-one 
lb allowed, overlooking the fact 
th« t more sophisticated modern 
s a nd spindles have mu ch larger 
jVl ve capacity per unit The 
I s excessive capacity m 
:iall / strong mills and growing 
acit r' to compete for others at 
(he*- tind - - a process wh ich leads 
relei alien in the use of capital 
sive methods, ic, the very 
se ot what the policy riaims to 
ve 1 ‘he point is not whether 
,nav 1 lot be some good reasons, 
as the need to export, for sue h a 
/ rp£ point IS that instead of 
ig a clear-cut stand, one 
nues tc blow hot and ccild at the 
r time worshipping all the 
oivabUi gods but perhaps 
ing non e sufficiently 

. let uj look at some- of the 
Lial polii'ies as they afi'cct free 
prise in India It is well-known 
the India ’i tax system is among 
Kjst savai jc m its sweepiiig scope 
(et'Kity of rates Very few 
’•lei, hav c such an array of 
1 .ai as India hat and few 

u. tch the Indian rates of income 
OT' But It IS equally true that 
ta- tes are widely evaded by the 
ess class and their ferocity 
s otta V the superhumanly honest 


among them As far as corporate 
taxation is concerned, it is now 
generally recognised that its incidence 
IS considerably reduced by the vast 
number of concessions and that many 
<of our leading industrial companies 
manage not -to pay any corporate tax 
for years together 

In regard to credit, the role of the 
public fianncial institutions in 
supporting free enterprise in India has 
already been referred 'o What is 
perhaps not commonly realised is that 
this support comes at concessional 
rates of interest - a fact which 
becomes possible as a result of 
deliberate policy to channel a part of 
the profits of the Reserve Bank to 
these institutions ^nd what a vast 
auay of such institutions we have 
whose business it is to subsidise 
private enterprise — not just the 
Industrial Development Bank of India, 
Industrial Finance Corporation and 
Indush'ial Refinance Corporation of 
India, but all the State Finance 
Corporations (Some States in fad 
have several corporations serving 
more or less the same ends') 

Direct State subventions from the 
budget are also not uncommon Thus 
It IS not just the Government that hau 
access to deficit financing or monej/ 
creation for its own investment needs 
Private industry (and agriculture) alsi:> 
benefits stmilaily as a result cif 
deliberate Government policy 

The nationalisation of commerci ail 
banks has certainly had many 
beneficial effec's, particularly on the 
mobilisation of the financial savings of 
the people and on channelling a Ian jer 
part ot tfie same to hitherto neglec ed 
set’ois siuh as agriculture or sniall 
industry or artisans and other S'liall 
people in cities and towns Bu t it 
would be a mistake to think that for 
that reason the legitimate needs of the 
private sector industry have been 
neglected A decline in the proper 'lor 
of the total funds going tc this sector 
does not necessarily mean depirva 
tion In fact, there is no evidertce that 
the organised sector of industry r-elies 
on its own resources for a greater part 
of Its total hnancial needs than, say, 
small industry or agriculture C|uitc 
the contrary Nor is there any 
evidence that the apparently sti icter 
criteria applied to the larger uriits. 
such as a specific proportion of the 
need being met from intiemal 
resources or prior approval by the 
Reserve Bank, have proved a sc>rious 
handicap In fact, even* now, the 


average utilisation of credit limits 
sanctioned is about 60 per cent and 
the percentage apparently is going 
down There is cross subsidisation of 
interest rates so that larger units pay 
higher rates of interest than 
agriculture or smaller units or small 
people in general But this too is no 
particular handicap Altogether, it 
would be difficult to argue that the 
occuj;>ying of this particular part of the 
commanding heights has been used 
by the State in India to reduce the 
financial and economic power of free 
enterprise in general 
Even as far as the positive aspect of 
bank nationalisation for the hitherto 
neglected sectors a^e concerned, 
evidence is mounting of late that the 
benefits arc being increasingly 
siphoned off by middlemen Whether 
this Is the result of giowmg 
politicisation, excessive emphasis on 
fulfilling financial targets or 
indifference and worse on the pan of 
local bank management, political 
leadership and development 
agencies, the fact remains that what is 
intended and what is achieved clivetge 
a great deal for reasons tfiat go deep 
into our social and political structure 

T he conculsion is ines 
capable that with all the 
panoply of controls andj 
regulations of taxation and puhiu 
ownership and acts of nationalisatuni, 
free enterprise in India has prospered 
with the active assistance and 
connivance of the State Rut does his 
mean that it has really ‘flourished’’^ 
Indian industry which grew rather 
rapidly at the annual rate of some 
eight pet cent during the 1950s and 
early 1960s has not shown similar 
dynamism now kir nearly 20 yeais 
During the past decade and more, the 
annual rate of growth in production' 
has been jast about four per cent 
India, which had an earlier and better 
start in industrialisation than most 
developing countries, has been left 
behind by much smaller countries like 
South Korea, Brazil and Mexico, and 
the list would be much larger if 
allowance is made for comparative 
size Its manufactured exports, while 
significant, have not shown any 
dramatic increeise compaiable to that 
of many other developing countries 
The internal resource genet ation of 
Indian pnvafe industry, although a bit' 
better than that of the public sector, is j 
poor by any standards The feudal' 
mentality of zero-sum games and! 






A Btunhnv (y\tile mi// in the mid Fi/liei Allowed to grow sn k bt, deliberate or ini'o/un/ary 
rmsinunatiement 


pr<it«i.Iii)a tht turf t?di'h yroup has. 
resu led in excessive fragmentation ot 
availtiblc capacity so as lo please 
more arKf iiiote oxioting interests and 
this has meant high cost and inability 
to compete inteinationaliy 
The appearance or illusion of 
prospei ity or flourishing is largely due 
to the tather unhappy fart tliat such 
industrial growth as has lake i place in 
the organised sector has continueo to 
be concentrated in the same groups 
which were powerful at the time of 
Independence Here and there, a new 
mini giant like Reliance has emerged 
or an old one disappeared from the 
scene The ranking among the top 
stars may also have changed 
somewhat over time But the 
commanding heights of Indian private 
industry arc occupied today by the 
same groups that emerged powerful 
M the end of the war There has been 
little room left at the top for 
newcomers to oc,.upy, for somehow 
•he established interests have had the 
• lout or the respectability or the 
tinning or worse to pre empt 
whatever was there to be luensed 


tion. time to time 

The net result is tnat wii.le the 
larger houses -and even many 
med.um houses- have prospered, 
one can hardly speak, of free 
enterprise as such having flourished 
and having grown into a broad based 
dynamic force, breaking the Ixinds 
that tend to hold back tr.rditiurial 
societies The share of agriculture has 
declined only marginally and that ot 
industry correspondingly ha.- 
inv teased only marginally Even Marx 
nad recognised that capitolism can be 
a dynamic and revolutionary force at 
least for quite some time in the earlier 
stages Thanks to the divergent and 
oileri coiiiradictoiy and dilatory 
policies that have been followed in 
India, we aie still in many ways in a 
pie capitalist phase—or to be more 
precise, in a phase where feudalism, 
early capitalism, advanced capitalism, 
and some form of hybnd socialifon all 
ride together in an uneasy and rather 
ineffective harness And fet me repeat 
thai this IS not the resbit of the perfidy 
ot some persons but of the different 
pulls and pressures to which we are 


subject Irom within ouseives at this 
f'l^tnricai I'.ncture 

1 he .assessment of "the scKialist 
legacy ' of Panditji which the present 
writer had attempted in 1964 came to 
the following conclusion 

‘In a real sense the future of the 
Indian Mxiiety and with that the 
xi)C.alisl legacy of Jawahariai Nehru 
remain vet to be determined and 
iiekned If the present generation 
brings otf the rather difficult task of 
dri-nng to the goal of plenty lor the 
masses in the double harness of 
..apitalism and socialisrn, future 
historians might well define Pand.tji’s 
legacy as one essentially of saving 
demociacy and capitahsm tn this 
anvien* land If we nnuff it all up and are 
unable to march decisively forward 
along any route, the blame perhaps will 
be nghtly and entirely laid at our door 
But It IS only in the unlikely event of our 
exchanging smoothly the present 
double harness for an essentially 
socialist one without losing the 
' wmentum of progress towards mass 
plenty that history will soeak of the 
Nehru legacy of a peaceful march 




towards btx uilism m Indu And, to 
complete the picture, let us add that m 
case socialism comes to India after a 
sharp break and violent e, throwing 
things totally out of gear for a while till 
someone picks up the tfireads of hard 
work and austerity rtnte again, the 
credit or discredit for it will surely 
belong to a leader who, if already born, 
has yet to fori e tiimself on puhlii 
attention hoi the truly great, 
apparently tlierc is no escape from 
being ludged at If ist in part by 'the 
wisdom or lolly of sucteeding 
generations 

Twenty years after Panditji's death, 
'he future direction of Indian society 
still remains uncertain The 
generation after Nehru has not just 
muffed If dll up, it has bred a degree of 


cynicism and self-serving self 
righteousness which will have to be 
first dispelled if the essential threads 
of hard work and austenty are ever to 
be seized with firmness and 
conviction by all sections of society If 
there is one thing which appears 
reasonably certain, it is this that the 
next phase in India will belong, in the 
absence of a world wide catastrophy 
but not necessanly without violence 
at home, to a more capitalistic formof 
production Opinion — expert and 
otherwise — is already veering 
towards this view which, despite 
protestations to the contrary, is 
shared by most political parties as 
well 

A move towards greater liberalism 
in economic polocy is certainly called 


for if there is to be any acceleration in 
the current rate of progress of the 
economy But it would be yet another 
illusion to think that by itself it would 
suffice. With all that remains to be 
done and cannot conceivably be done 
without cooperative eHort, we cannot 
afford the luxury of moving from “only 
the State for all and for everyting" to 
“each to his own devices” History 
records no case of success along 
either lines There is no “divine order 
or hidden hand” which can deliver us 
from our collective responsibility The 
question only is what kind of 
voluntary cooperative effort of the 
people should be supported by what 
kind of minimum but essentially 
coercive effort of the State’ Even 
majority rule has an element of 
coercion, however much we try and 
soften the cutting edge by persuasion 
and moral suasion The complexity of 
the Indian reality and the complexity 
of the process of modernisation both 
demand something more than a 
simple or flat diet But the recif^ for a 
nourishing diet which is at the same 
time appealing to many palates 
cannot be devised in the abstract It 
has to be evolved as we go along 
Unfortunately, we have not yet had 
the kind of leadership which can 
reconcile consistently and construe 
tively all the divergent forces 
operating in our country and weld 
them together into an acceptable and 
effective programme of rapid 
transformation, encompassing all 
aspects of our corporate life — social, 
economic, political and spintual 
Perhaps it is too much to expect such 
claurity of vision, wisdom, will, integrity 
and leadership from a single person or 
even from a group of persons working 
in harmony Perhaps the struggle and; 
the synthesis have to emerge from 
more broad-based efforts of the 
masses as a result of their own 
awakening And one can, in the 
manner of philosophers, ask “Where 
IS It written that a nation or an 
individual should have eiil that 
desirable’” 


Reproduced with permission from 
‘State and Business In India: A 
historical perspectivs’, -edltad by 
Dwijendra Tripathi and publlahed 
by Manohar Publications, Delhi 
(copyright Businesg History 
Archives and Museum, Indian 
institute of Mansgement, 
Ahmedabad). 


The assembly; line in a car factory For long a private sector 
monopoly 














Parses aiake their claim The control still remains with the ciUes 
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Village power 


P anchavati Raj will be 
30 years old next year 
With 252 Zilla Parishads, 4,451 
ParKhayat Samitis and 212,246 Gram 
Panchayats covering 594,837 villages 
and a population of 445 million, it is 
now a vast nation^ network with only 
a couple of bordei Stiites and Union 
Territories still outside its mesh But 
what has this raj achieved in its three 
decades ot existence^ How near is it 
to the goal which the AICC’s Village 
ParKhayat Committee headed by 
Sriman Narayan, the author bf the 
Gandhian Plan, set forth in 1954 of 
"peaceful soao«conomK revolution”’ 
For a pi'ojser perspective, we 
should refer back to Mahatma 
Gandhi, for it was he who envisaged a 
cardinal role for this indigeno< s form 
of village self-government in a free 
India “Indejaendence must l^gin at 
the bottom,” he stressed He saw the 
Pinchayat like Swaraj, as conducive 
to the efflorescence of the individual 
His primary concern, of course, was 
oioral uplift If one individual 
advaiKed in spirit, the entire society 


advanced with him, he said 
When Gandhi conceived every 
village as a republic guided by a 
panchayat having “full pxjwers”, he 


A« om West Bengal, 
jWfW .I^Hnk^yafi are to 
te eleelecl today. This 
•hould tte an occasion 
p’for all who believe 
wj wia decentralization 
y PO^r, but Man 
iUoffcar Ban surveys the 

Ideat of Gram 
B|gOT|K|a nowhere 
In the reality. 


had in mind a local leadership whose 
members could collectively and singly 
impose moral and ethKal values and 
enable the village to be seif sustaining 


and able, if need be, “to defend itself 
agains' the whole world ” “Ultimately it is 
the individual who is the unit,” 
Gandhi stressed, which, however, 
“dio n»it exclude dependence on and' 
wiling help from neighliours or from' 
the world” This was year of our 
Indejaendence Much earlier, in 1931 
exjilaining his idea he had said! 
PaiKhayat has an aiuient flavour, it 
IS a qc^ word It literally means an 
assembly of five elected by villages ” 
This lascination for a glorious past did 
not distract him from a down to earth 
ajijiroach on how to bring about 
paiK hayat rule He caulKjned, "The 
attempt was first made in 1921 It 
bailed It IS being made again, and it will 
fail if It is not systematically and 
deceritly, I will not say scientifically 
Tied Systematic, decent! 
scientific- this triumvirate of terms 
should reveal the magnitude of the 
effort Gandhi considered necessary 
for making Panchayat rule a success 
One IS reminded again of the “moral 
discipline he urged Only a moral 
jetna crailH Ka tr..L, ... 















Panchavat election graffiti In reabtv, party raj 


decent and truly scientific 

And what is the reality we sec^ A 
travesty of Gandhi’s dream of Gram 
Swaraj Two recent Press leports 
should show the contempt with which 
ParKhayats are treated bi hiqlier 
elected authorities 

The newly elected Cong'css 
Government in Tnpura is reported to 
have disbanded hundreds of 
panchayats because the predecessor 
Left Front Government aliegediy filled 
them with its own nominees by 
corrupt means 

The West Bengal Chief Minster is 
reported to have assumed tliat as 
much as 50^> of the Government 
expenditure would henceforth be 
made through panchayals .The hint, 
with panchayat elections n the State 
just round the comer, was obvious 

Ideally, m the first case, the 
Government would have laid its 
charges before the villages 
concerr«d. whereupon the village 
counci* would have probed them, 
even holding a referendum, if 
necessary, to ascertain the real 
position In other words, retention or 
disbandment of a panchayat should 
be the sole preserve ot the villagers 
themselves 

In the second case again kfca'ly, 
any promise bv the S'ate 
Govemmem to the jiaiKhavat wou*'' 
be 'rrelevan* anti suwirtliio'i. Fh, 
panchayat’s share in the total re» enue 
of the State would sfatutonly 
earmarked 

Had thcip fiten an ideal stature of 
Panchayati Raj on the model Gandh> 
had envisaged, with < u*ar 
constitutional vahdity, the charai ter 
.and independence ot tr.'s histor.i 
insirument of s->..iai change would 
have been safeguarded WiOio-jt the 
constitv or,aj satejuards provided to 
other organised agencies of people's 
representation, Panchayati Rai was 
bound to be basically powerless And 
who but the vili.igers, who lonstit.ite 
"'9% of Indui s total population sliou’d 
Shave had the first iiami tn full 
constitubona authority to maruige 
their own otfairs to ( ontrn! their own 
dest.ny’ 

It va* 1 til r'l ti'rt- part i)( mir 

C risti'iit'tin I .<•" eai :i ot wboin 
wa*- i idoubte * ,i.it'^iol, I ifru-il by 
implication, < iranrtd authority on 
the very la'gi .r 'naitiritv 'tiroiigh 
urban ciTiini '•t,ii ion n.,trurreiits 
The highest legs >. .e hou-.** n ttie 
supreme (urtii lal . uilv was id *o 
be overburdened with v,K)rk wit tun 
litv. oa/dpiaters set by ihe 


Constitution It would lake fcnlurx s 
foi even the longest hand of |iit,t|i o 
and ooodness m ihe < ajiii.il to n-ai b 
out to he farthest pootest and the 
Ic'wlie*-* in a popiilatior ot HOu million 
It IS me strut'i.ial I'uon is uv 
wh n 'I It .nstant t- ' ’siKin'-tbs lor 
acc.nvila'iti'i a tan’ iv b' n ii'io i 

lOUlt t rises As t,, , ,)>, ’ll). ./ 

silt h . a». s no"', at ipotig f-om 

'and disputt M my of tt^e problems 
fat ed b., t’'.. . t,,H svrafi rn traci i* 

'ji K to t*ie negle. ' suffet-'d bt k 

illo'jes When * ran I'n cried o ,ti 

r-vjo'iv *iiat “'I the viibge oi Ind'a 
perish India is .i wfiole will jier sf', hi 
vas tcinitopling reality vVe mus* 

buiiri frorti fne bofmm 
,A mcr. fivt lint jnnaciajih 
headlined ‘ Diieciive Print iples of 
St.itp P'jlicv" IT. a jdO page 

c (institution, betiavi.rgravediseirder, 
wivrh 'n i»s vonscquem es, roulcl 
etjua' 'lie tragedy ot portitinn f ( 
pari'iia‘;at, wl'uh by ’raditioria' 
ijotxfwill a also t'y the latter dav 
needs ot politu il adi iiriistraiMin, 
oug’it to have been the 'avouredchild 
of the Conititulmn, was reft to the 
diw-rction ot the state Go^e nments 
which had developed a »lair for 
bureaucru a tiilture Tver, ihis poor 
f ov'Sion was the outcomi of 
Gandhi's express distress at the 
indifferent manner .n which the case 
of rural India w is being handled by the 
experts in the Constituent Assembly 
Fne untold story of how the 
Scrutiny Committee appointed by 
this august Assembly lapsed without 
sitting even orue withm a year, is 
disagraccfal This was the only 


i ommittec formed by the House 
whii h, at the instani e ot the 
Chairman, Dr Rajeii<f'a Prasad, 
himself was asked to si rufinise the 
Draft Constitution with reference to 
India's villages 

It would be in the fitness rrf things if 
•he legislatois ot trviav moved to 
rest ■111 tore the powei p.tirerr' u, a 
spiT’* of voluieary alxl'cat'on They 
slujuid ix)t forget that even, inimiteof 
Parliament m sessxin os's the 
nat'onal ex. heqer Rs f)00 an, 
amo'inl that 40b. o* the vilLLjers lake 
as long as three months to earn 

Fanchayats must be truly 
autcnomc»usgiassroot unit> Partisan 
politics must not lie altowed to fufher 
disinlcg’itt and corrupt village 
' riinmuniiies When Gandhi 
envisioned a po'ifv with one village 
orie vote, coininunal peace and 
national solxlanty wire uppermost m 
his mind If the power crazy and 
livisive fortes also must have 
derrwKracy, let them have it within the 
piecincts of the urban population 
The lesson of the prevailing 
Panchayati Raj, which kv all intents 
.ind purposes has been ledticed to 
parly Raj and has ctimpoiinded the 
threat to the individual’s freedom, 
even hij mortal security, 4«>M.iId Aie 
obvious to all sane and palruitx 
persons 

Panchayati Ra> was intended for 
abolishing the legac y of British Raj and 
ushering in Swaraj lor India We could 
(lersist in an illusory exercise of self 
government only to a great national 
peril 





MYSTERY. 


How (Jid Gagarin die? 





is; 


Brezhnev pmmng a badge on 'Gog aria: He did not fad from grace 


T HI ‘yi'.u-t Itnion is slowly dis 
t losing the i'ti umstancps ol 
'he iMvb'erioui airplane crash 
20 nMrs ago (hat killed Vuri A 
C idiiann who was the lirsl man to 
oih.' ht caith and was oi'e ol his 
tia'.on's most popular heiocs 

A 1,1 a! agu in keeping w.th ihcir 
riew poll! V ol openness, Soviet 
ottivials hr<,,!*e years ol silcme and 
made t'uLilie a lung aitount ol the 
a< cident dest nhmg Gagarin’s heron 
but futile efforts to pull his MiG 15 jet 
out of a sleep dive Now it appeals 
that that was only a part rf the story 
In rcicri days Pravda the Soviet 
Communist Party ncwspi’per, 
reported further details that seemerj 
to acid up to a full reconstrUi. tion of 
the events leading to the crash • p 
March 1968 near Moscow Tlie 
teport, said to be tiaseri on a nt a 
official investigation, (ontendtd a 
combination of etron%*oiis 
information from ai* tiaffic controls rs 
and a close encountci 'jviih a MiG 21 
let was to blame 

Western experts on the Sen let 
space ptogramrie say ihe u'p> nt 
Seemed to <k*se the benrk on the 
acf iden: itself and reprcsc-nied a 
shar^ reversal in the Soviet pcJicv of 
not tsporting or discussing aviat'on 
^cidenls But sorne experts feel 'iw 


official explanation of why the full 
story was SO long n coming out, and 
particularly why it was possible to 
establish so much new information 
after 20 years, raise questions about 
Soviet techniques and prexedures in 
aerospace investigations 

The new account bore the 
signatures of Professor Sergei 
Belotserkovski, a prominent 
specialist in astronautics, and the 
istronaut Aleksei Leonov One 
acknowledged purpose was to dispel 
rumours, that have c irculatcd ove'-20 
years, ranging from tales of Gaganr’s 
flying drunk to speculation that he 
had become too popular or had 
otherwise fallen from political favour 
and had been eliminated in a staged 
dc cident 

On April 12,i%i, when he was a 
21 year Old Maxn. Gaganri orhilec 
he eai th one e in a Vostok spacec raft 
The 108 minute flight piocoked .i 
1 risis atmospheie in Washington f\ 

I nonth later President Kenned, 
t innounced the Amencan goal til 
f lying men to the moon and bac k 
c vithin the decade 

AcvOiding to the recent Piivciu 
t eport,Gagarin and a copilct, 
\ /ladimir S Seregin, were on a 
1 raining flight and were taking t i\e 
^ liG IS in for a landing at an airiK-ld 


northeast of Moscow near M 
astronau s’ *ra.ning centres 
Zvyozdny Gorodok, or Star Tc 
They wer. ■> at an altitude of 16 
feet, betw een two Irtj.ers of cii 
They couU 1 not see the gtound 
On the radio from the cor 
tower the two pilots heard that 
altitude of the lower cloud layer 
3,500 feet, actually, it was 1,55( 
1,950 feet 

While G aganr and Seregin u 
making the r approach, a much lai 
jet, the Mit j 21, passed within 2,1 
feet of ther i Its pilot evas apparei 
unaw 2 ,re o the close call, but j 
turbulence of the MiG 2rs powe' 
let wash sent the MiG 15 intoj 
jimo St vert ical dive 

S till in t he clouds, Gagann i 
Scr egin coi ild not see the ground, 
on the basi s of the flight controlW 
lat« »st inforn lation, they believed tw 
we re high c nough to pull out of S 
dt<;e withoL t emergency measuij 
When they finally came out of ra 
cl ouds It was too late by two secon|| 

The fine'mgs of the Sov| 
investigation that followed t^ 
accident we 'e never made pub| 
1 "he report U ist year, also signed t 
Eielotserko vski and Leonot 
(l^nbed thr* pilot's flying betwej 
iwo tioud ayers and becomij 
disoriented but never direct 
addressed th i. quesUon of wh 
caused the ac cidere The report d 
not mention a i MiG 21 m the MiG If 
vicinity 

According tv i Pra.ida the latt 
report was. in p art, a '■esponse to t' 
manv letters asV .ing additional det.si 
Belotserkovsi' .i said the nc 
information ca me ficni “lu'th 
investigations in the last 1C mv.>nt} 
including compi iter simui.ifion>. 
study Of mcfcoic logical ’chords a 
personal archive mate nals' 
Belotserkovski sougtit to exp': 
why so much new information coi 
be established nov v and yet was t 
available 20 years j go He faulted \ 
onginal board of ir quiry because, 
did not carry us wo rk tnrough to ' 
end” He said there was no giou, 
competent experts tha* could h. 
evaluated all the data presenteci tvi 
board 






;ilA ABROAOi, 

The city unlivable 

Sanloy Hazartka wrote this report for the hiew York Times. 


ost days t his sharp 
cool «.intor as in pr*vious 
winters a thick, duly blue 
e settles«ii ross r'lu h c it the Indian 
itai, an .lu *»• i->e 'n sore 

^«tts colds and o'h"' ti’spi iton, 
M I'ts 

jlie eyes sting, tiiroats t it h lUid the 
*'arries a tinge o* but no d wood and 
-es Visitors tiom the United 
tes’ west coast speaw o t sirnilai’nes 
In smog pioblcms cn I os Angeles 
ndia IS a nuitin bet*ct by 
ircin mental problem* of every 
d t r.cmicat dumpin j, coniami 
•id watei, flooding soil 
'irartation desttuctioi i of once 
unous lorests, ikcgai nvning and 
^ardoas industries in crowded 

MS 

It's getting worse tvery day,” Jag 
jvesh Chandra, the ihief of the 
’ lbi f sLci'tive CouiK'i 1 ind the c 'ty’s 
a elec ted oftic lal said r if pollutio n in 
w Delhi 'At t.'i's r.v e, Delhi will 
come an aniiiable Cit’, ” 

Airline flights are ofte n oelaycd by 
log on the runy,/ays ai id drivers • ire 
•en forced to swit ch on th sir 
adkghts in daytircie to avoid 
■ idents 

Fne ity’s ha.'e is cai sed by sevc 'C 
'ilution, mucti of it I rom factenc'S 
•(' power plan's and from the 


exhaust pipes of cars, motorcycles 
and scooter rickshaws There is much 
natural dust Soot is caused by wood 
stoves and the burning of leaves, coal 
and cow dung by poor people who 
cannot afford other fuel 

Virtually all Indian cities and large 
towns face similar probleu's, and 
uneven industrial and economic 
development has caused strains on 
CIVIC services like sewers. driiiKing 
water, housing and electricity 

Chandra has started a public 
relations campaign aimed at getting 
motonsts to test their vehicles for high 
exhaust emission Such tests are not 
yet mandatory in India, but about 200 
vehicles 2 ire tested every day at 
speofied gas stations in New Delhi 
with the owner’s lonsen', Chandra 
said 

The results ate discouraging 
Nearly two thircis of the vehicles 
tested emit three or four times lh< 
permissible levels of catbori 
monoxide Acorcfing to Chandra an< i 
environmental scientists, half of Neu / 
Delhi’s air pollution is caused by cat • 
exfiaust 

The number of vehicles ii > 
increasing by about 10,000 ever y 
mexith Much of the pollution, expert s 


say, IS caused by a bad mixture at air 
and gasohne in the carburettor Too 
much gasoline means a polluting imx 
and reduced mileage 

In 1951, Chandra saxl, '^he cafMtal 
had a population of 170,000 and 
14,000 cars Today, there are eight 
million inhabitants and 1 2 miilxin 
vehicles, many of them locally 
manufactured, smoky and 
inefficient 

The campaign to reduce pollution is 
largely a public relations effort, and 
Chandra has rejected moves to make 
It law, saying this would place too 
•much power in the hands of local 
policemen, who have neither the 
training nor the equipment to monitor 
vehicle pcdlution 

Laws exist to punish erring 
industries but are rzurely enforced 
Chandra said corruption among 
officials, pcx>r monitoring of factorws 
and the linancial clout of hig 
businesses were tesponsible 

According to Anil Agg^irwai, one of 
ihe country’s best known 
environmentalists, two large dies el 
based power plants in New Delhi 
spew sool into the air In recent years, 
however, their pollution record has 
improved with the instaUatxm of 
special equipment 








BRIDGE. 


NORTH 
S-J9 
H-4543 
EMa82 
C-K54 

EAST 
S-Q104 
H-AKQ987 
D-97 
C-76 

SOUTH 
S'AKS2 
H'2 

D-AQ106 
C-AJ32 

S W N E 

IS P IN 2H 

3D P 4D P 

5D P P P 

West led H J which won the tnck. East 
lollowed with H 7 West then switched to 
D 5, dummy D 2 end East to D 7, and the 
declarer won with D 10 He then cashed 
AK of spade. East (oilowed with S 4, 10. 
and North ruffed a spade with D 8, when 
East followed with SQ Cashing dummy's 
C K. the declarer crossed to hand through 
C A played the last spade from hand and 
West folluwed with S8 ruffed with D K He 
then played dummy's last club. East 
discarded a heart and West won with C 10 
and returned D 4, which sealed the fate of 
the contract 

The declarer had to concede a dub tnck 
to West eventually down one One of the 
kibitzers at the table poinied out that the 
declarer should have discarded a club on 
the fourth spade But the declver 
defended his st 2 eid by showing that 
another return of diamond would have 
defeatet" the contract, as there would have 
been no diamond left in the dummy for 
ruffing the last club It was agreed that the 
hand was not makabte It did ix>t CKCur to 
any ol them, players included, during the 
long discussion that followed (it was the 
last deal before the change of boards) that 
the contract was unbeatable West with las 
worthless carck is to be squeezed, not 
East 

You can easily see that the moment the 
trump was attacked the charKe of making 
the contract by cross ruff was forfeited 
You have to ruff 2 spades and 1 club m 
dtimmy. after allowtng a trKk in a black 
suit to the defence, and the defence woedd 
surely attack the diamond suit again and 
there will be r>o trump left for the 3rd loser 
to ruff You, fhetefwe. have to change 
your tack 

From the bidding 4 appears that East 
holds 6 cards m heart it is unlikely that he 
holds any stngiclon (otherwise he would 
not have allowed h» partner to win with H 
J) So hia combinahon of cards is hkeiy to 
be (a) 3 6^2 2, or (b) 2 6^3^2 or (c) 2 6^2 3 
For (c) you may hiwe 11 tiKks biy aBowmg 
adubtncktotheopporwnt Butfor(a)and 
(b) West wiD be marked with at least 4-4 
black suits D 9 here wdl play a vital role 
Wes* can only be squeesed if you can 
manage to ruff two haarts m hand 


WEST 

S-8765 

H>I10 

D.543 

C-Q1098 


Biddngi 


Bacauac of holding 4-2 3-4 or S2 2-4 Weat 
wiO bcaquecsedm the 2nd ruff, provided of 
course D-9 appears on the 2nd round, 
othanintc you w8l not be able to ruff heart 
twice iMthout conceding a tnck in 
diamond So, you wm the (fiamond return 
in dummy with D-J and ruff a heart Ctoes 
to dummy throu{^ DK and rf (a) D-9 
appears, ruff another heart with your last 
trump Now West is m difficuity If he 
ungiardi any of the black suits, you can 
catabliah the fourth card of the tut Let us 
assume he underruffs the 2nd heart m 
order to protect his black suits You cwh 
AK of spade and ruff a spade m dummy 
But the fate ■ already se^ and you 
cannot make the contract rf West 
underrutts So your best bet wdl be to 
cross to dummy through C K instead of D 
K and ruff the 2nd heart, and now, if Weat 
decidea to under ruff, you can ruff the 
fourth heart m hand by entering dummy 
throu^ a spade ruff after cashing C A to 
make 11 trKks 

GURUDEV 

CHESS — ■ - 

When two oustandmg players sit to play 
people expect fine techn^ or theoretical 
innovations from them. In this case, 
however, the spectators were treated with 
two fantastx: blunders, made first by 
Rubinstein and then by Nimzowitsch In 
the (fiagrammed pAeition, Rubinstein (W) 
was threatenmg Qxf7, and then QxfB, and 
Rxf8 mate To prevent that. Nimzowitsch 
played BcS(7>) Why vms this a blunder^ 
The second blunder was committed by 
Rubmatem when he played Bd4 {^) on 
the next move What was the correct 
move here?^ 



Distribution. (W) Kgl, Qd7. Rdl, 6, 
Nbl. Bb2. Pa2. bS. c4. gS. gS. h2 (B) K.^, 
Qe4, RaB, c2, Bf8. Pa7, b7. c6, f7, g7, h7 
Answer NimztMntsch's move Bc5 was 
bad because it docs not prevent 
Rubinstein from playing Qxt ch, and Qxg7 
mate Rubinstein did not see it, and his Bd4 
was a blunder extra-ordinaiy' The correct 
move should have ben Qxf7 

KarrzER 


.OUG 


1 This intrKate carving in marble | 
on a ceiling, where’ 

2 Velupiliai Prabakaran is the LI 
leader, where exactly was he bomT^ 

3 After Everest and K2, which 
the three highest peaks m Asia’ 

4 P Namgyal achieved a first’ wh 
he )oined the Union Council 
Ministers recently, what’ 

5 On which side did Sweden ar 
Norway fight in World Wai IP 

6 This IS a three part question a|! 
who awards the Kahnga Pnze and fcM 
what, b) who won the award this yeas 
and which country is he from, c) how 
come that an internabonai award 
bears an Indian name’ 

7 Where do dhrupad singers finaHyl 
trace their roots’ 

8 Six tigers from a Bntish circus hawei 
fouixf refuge in India, Cvhere ex^tiy? 

9 Which Nobel laureate recently 
claimed that he had been denied 
permission to enter the USA because 
of- his personal friendship with 
Castro’ 
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C hic today, demode tomo 
now, classic later If you 
own a pair of beilbottom 
Touaers, a handwouno analogue 
'Ainstwatch or a mono record player, 
■•osat the impulse to junk it An 
anachronism it may be. but 
worthless'!*—look ahead' Think of 
handwound gramophones, pocket 
(Watches. frock<oats, old benarasi 
sariS—and you will reafise that things 
(gone out of use still have a sentimental 
A^lue, which could be converted into a 
. bundle of cash if the specimen is rare 
"Old IS gold,” as Anon neatly 
.phrtwedit Not surprisingly, the genie 
> who made Aladdin’s fortune could be 
■summoned only by rubbing an old 
j lamp 

Tlie preciousness of things past is 
realised in Calcutta as much as 
elsewhere, with a fair sprinkling of 
, antiques and collectors to keep the 
; second-hand business going Fitfully, 
I on a Sunday, an auction house wiU 
, unload lots of memorabilia on a 
collector Odds and oddments may 
come his way from unhkely sources 
also, through the unpredictable 
workings ot serendipity But when 
, does an old thing become an antique^ 
And what determines its vahie^ 

The pnce of an antique generally 
depends on how much you like it and 
how fervently you wish to have it If he 
IS lucky enough, a dealer can even sell 
a tnnkel for the pnce of gold 

In Calcutta dealing in antiques 
began as early as in the time of 
Dwarkanath Tagore As in other 
spheres of life, the Tagore family’s 
contnbution to this collector’s trade 
was significant Dwarkanath is 
believed to have possessed one of 
Raphael’s Madonnas No one knows 
what happened to the pa.niing but the 
prince was an art-coller tor in the true 
sense of the tenn 

The Tagores of Pathuria^nata, like 
their more illustrious inrasanko kin, 
were also avid collectors Maharajah 
Sir Prodyot Kurrar Ta'jore wasoneof 
the foremost collectors of hi<^ time and 
IS said to have had in h o treasure 
trove a chandelier whif'h once 


Beating in antiques 
began in Calcutta in 
the days of Prince 
Dwarkanath Tagore 
and the trade 
continues, boasting 
even a couple of 
dealers who are 
internationally known. 
KINNAR ROY writes 
about the treasures, 
dealers and collectors 
that have enriched this 
rare pursuit-and the 
problems ednfronting 
it today. 



belonged to the C/ar of Russia 

No antique, unless it has a myth 
woven round it can ever hope to fare 
well in the market It is said that one 
leading collector of Calc uttahad once 
presented to the Nizam of Hyderabad 
as oiigiruii perfect copies of paintings* 
by Daniell <inH Hodges made by some 
of the city artists and ret eived costly 
jewellery in exchange But since the 
paintings found place in the Ni/am’s 
personal collection and were thus, 
mythified, their prices soared despite 
their being fakes 

When the production ol arv art 
obiect ceases, its value automatically 
increases with the passage o< time 
Take Kaligha* pat paintings for 
instance The produc lion of this genre 
of painting has allogt iht r stopped and 
there is not the remcjtest possibility of 
Its revival Pal paintings had oecume 
popular in the second half of the last 
century (18501870) hut virtually 
became extirut with the advent ol 
the 20th century A Kalighat pot, 
therefore, is not only rare but is also, 
in a way, p>'iceless 

To come bark to that question of 
m^h making In order to weave a 
myth that would sell, a c oUector or art 
dealer must be well versed in art 
history According to Siddhartha 
Tagore, son of the well known 
litterateur and antique c oUector, Suvo 
Tagore, creation of myths w no easy 
job Siddhartha, who works in an 
advertising agency and is a 
connoisseur himself, says there is little 
difficulty in pioving that his father had 
Rabindranath’s inkpot in his 
collection He also had an inkpot that 
IS said have belonged to Napoleon- 
but this, in contrast, is difficult to 
establish, arxl can only he done by 
force of association 

The stciry behind Napoleon’s 
inkpot goes like this Many itenns in 
Maharajah Ptcxlvof Kumar Tagore’s 
collet tion were being auctioned one e, 
among which were Napoleon's table 
and chair The taWe and the chair 
were bought by one Tyabji but he had 
no eye for an inkpot on the t^e 
Moreover inkpots had not tdi then 



S erious antique collec 
tors can go to any length 
to procure an object that 
catches their fancy and there are 
times when they get one by a sheer 
stroke of good luck 
Twentyfive-years ago something 
pnceless changed hands at the 
Chownnghee Sales Bureau without 
fanfare The Tagores of Pathunaghata 
were auctioning something they had 
owned for long and the Bagns, owners 
of Calcutta’s Bagn Market, made no 
mistake in bidding Since then the 
seven to eight foot tall standing 
chandelier that had originally 
belonged to Czar Nicholas of Russia 
has been a pnzed possession of the 
Bagns 

rfiere arc occasions when the 
probing eye of an experienced 
collector spots the invaluable in a 
heap of junk or tnvia Tenyearsago.a 
Calcutta collector was walking along 
the ghats of the Ganga in Benaras 
when he noticed a Rolls Royce mascot 
and a V/xtoria Cross without the 
ribbon Iv'iig in the yard ot a scrap 
duller f fe nought the two things at a 
throw-away pnct, when the market 
price tor five Vi* tona Crosses in 1978 
was Rs ? lakh Tlie-collector later sold 
the V.. lotia Cross to a medal 
(oiU'iiwr in [Vlhi lor Rs 2,000 Me 
I ould tuive sold it for a higher price if 
he had the ribhon also, for those who 
collet t wdals prefer to have them 
with the 'ibfrons intact The Rolls 
Royi e masi ot was sold in Bombay for 
Rs 2? (xm 

It .s s<»k1 that Suvo [agore stepped 
out of his Russell Street flat one day 


Collector’s 

luck 

-■■- 

and discovered a Jamini Roy and an 
Abanmdranath original among the 
wares of a second hand goods 
vendor 

Another Calcutta collector had 
bought two Kalighat pat paintings 
done in oil on cloth for Rs 75 One of 
them was later destroyed by the 
blunder of a domestic who threw it 
(away thinking it to be some useless 
rag The other painting — 
Colapsundanr-IS at present with 
Nandalal Kanona and is one of the 
finest specimens of Kalighat pat in oil 
on cloth 

The arKcstors of the famous Noel 


Bar well of Calcutta were employees 
of the East India Company Much of 1 

his collection was bought by« 
Calcuttans when he was alive But 
after his death, an industrialist bought 
a very old copy of the Bible from his 
ageing wife through a middleman for 
Rs 10,000 The copy was later sold by 
him for Rs 20 lakh It probably was one 
of the’ Gutenberg Bibles 

A Calcutta dealer once had two 
Rolls Royce mascots—a horse’s head 
and a nude Calcuta was not a market 
for mascots then, so he stJid one of 
them m Bombay for Rs 5,000, and it 
was resold at a much higher price 
soon after, he says 

Recently English daily earned two 
large insertions announcing a 
foreigner’s intention of buying wnst 
watches The list presented was a long 
one eind included such models as 
Rolex Prince, Rolex Oyster, Rolex 
Day Date Chronoyraph with prices 
ranging from Rs 10.000 to Rs 1 lakh. 

Antiques are never safe as 
smugglers are constantly at work 
Recently there was a furore owenr the 
theft of a marble statue from an old 
building in Calcutta A few people 
were arrested 

Some statues which were stolen in 
Midnapore were deposited with the 
Indian Museum a few days back In 
the Seventies, theft of antiques had 
assumed alarming proportions and 
even now Indian art objects are beit^ 
smuggled abroad The laws of our 
country and the administrative 
machinery have not proved deterrent 
errough 
K R. 









I 

Ibecome a collector’s item buvo 
ITagore lost no opportunity in adding it 
'to his collection The inkpot certainly 
belonged to the French school and 
the glass was also of Napoleon’s time 
Thus a myth was created and it was 
taken to have belonged to -the 
prisoner of Elba 

Siddhartha has collected another 
inkpot, which belonged to 
Rabindranath, from Nandini Pevi in 
Santiniketan Nandini Devi is 
, Rabindranath’s grand-daughter by 
virtue of being the adopted daughter 
of Rathindranath Tagore Hence, 
there was no difficulty in proving that 
die inkpot had orKe bctongcd to 
Rabindranath Siddhartha Tagore 
feels an effective myth must be 75 per 
cent fact 


I n West Bengal the trade 
in antiques began in a 
big way in 1950-51 By then many 
things had been branded antique, 
including the prints of paintings r>y 
Daniell and Hodges, leave alone the 
originals The Dutch painters had all 
left, the zumindon system was 
abolished, leaving few patrons to 
sponsor Dutch-Bengal paintings 
which, as a result, soon joined the 
ranks of the antiques 

Towards the beginning of 1950, 
Chunilal Nowlakha set up a business 
in antiques Though he 'lived in 
Calcutta’s Zachariah Street, his 
native home was in the Jiyagunge 
Azimgunge region of Murshidabad 
distnct 













Initially, Chunibabu used to deal m 
Indian antiques But the Act of 1975 
made registration, along with 
photographs, of all artefacts that are 
more than 100 years old c ompulsory 
It also lays down that no such antique 
can be sold to foreigners without the 
permission of the Government Metal 
and stone objects, miniature 
paintings, Kahghat pal, textiles and 
the paintings of certain artists are all 
covered by this Act But the law is not 
without loopholes it is indeed riiffic ult 
to prove whether some objec t is 99 or 
100 years old Tins law forced 
Chunibabu to switch to Europeon 
objects Chunibabu’s mentor in this 
regard was Gambhirsingli bethia, 
who was also from Azimgunge 
Today, Chunibabu’s shop ‘Saroj' on 
Camac Street is well known to all 
collectors Chuniivibu also bnvs 
paintings along with artefar is 
Jugipat Kamalpat Singhanira anc* 
the Birias are welt known collectors 
who buy antiques cither for theit 
personal collections or then 
museums B K Birla is particularly 
fond of Indian art objet is while I N 


Ail photographs with this article are by Somnath Ghose, 
and all are from Suvo Tagore’s collection. 



Birla’s perK hant is for European ones ' 
The lattc! owns a museum in Pilaru 
while B K Bjrla has one on Southern ' 
Avenue in Calcutta Arup and Aveek j 
Sarkar. owners of the Ananda Bazar ‘ 
group of publications, are avid 
collectors 

J P (joenka buys Indian piainnngs 
Naveil Kishore Motibabu Kejnwal 
buys both European and Indian art 
objects The Kejnwal collection has 
grown from the days of Ramkumar 
Kejnwal NandleJ Kanona fancies 
European objects while Hemant 
Prasad Poddar is a fervid collector of 
am lent coins Basanta Chowdhury, 
the Bengali film and stage star, 

I oilects shawls, coins and Ganesh 
lions Panmal Ray specialises in 
wtiile B K Birla has one on Southern 
Criipta's collection are pot paintings of 
Kaliqhat and other ancient works 
rJihaf Chakravai ty, too, owns a good 
number ol such old paintings and also 
itie works of Hemen TTazumdar 

Pianlai Bhcigilal Sximani of Bombay 
IS .ilso aniong the leading antique 
roUpitors in thi lountrv Among the 
lam Ml, dealer'- are Dr Taksanwala, 
Maiio.n. Miknia and Fakru As 
antii,ui dealei^ TaksanWala and 
I I'kr'i are inteinationally famous 

B» ttei mown among the Calcutta 
itea > Ts aie Dulal Das, Saroj 
SiiiKl.iiani ine Nahar brothers, and 
Kvinn B. 1 I ITie Basu Mullicks are new 
oiittanis into this field, but have 
already n ade a mark Mohan 
Radi > 1 ,a on the other hand, is a 
veteian in ttu busiiiess 

Enolis*' and inhet European 
liMiiice diaUisier ligures, works on 
Italian soft sioni Europican paintings, 
Kaligha’ jki.' paintings the Dutch 
IVngai simxil, the Tagore school, 
Oiienta! art heavy cut glass, 

I h mdelieis old nory, Chinese ivory 
tiguies enaiiH'l works, gold arid silver 
arielaits all these are in great 
demand in 'he antique market, and 
i ommand high prices 

Fas'es however tend to differ Die 
’■eyy ii. h piefer Vii tonan and Fiench 
fiirn'tyre Fuiopean piamtings, 
alabaster and old Ejiqlikli. Fronch or 
Chinese pou eiain 

Islamic art obieits sell at tamy 
priios .n me inteinaiionai antique 
in.nket beiaqse ihe Aiab oil sheiks 
are buying themupai taiiMstK prices 
rile odm ated Bengali generally buys 
paintings 

Suvogendia. betlei known as 
Suyi), was the son of Ritendranaih 
yyho was 'he son ol Hemendranalh 
the th.rd son ol Devendraoath 




Tagore Suvo Tagore was Calcutta's 
last bohemian This irrepressible 
romantic was at once a painter, poet, 
writer and art collector Suvo Tagore 
was collecting dokra objects, 
fcanfhas, inkpots, pens, pat paintings, 
hookahs, walking sticks perfume 
bottles, liquor bottles and baluchan 
sarees when no one else gave a 
thought to them 

Suvo Tagore had a sharp eye for 
antiques and a deep interest in folk 
art In fact, he bought a plot of land at 
Janai, not far from Calcutta, with the 
intention of building a museum of folk 
art There he had planted a sapling ol 
the bodhi tree of Gaya a sandalwocxf 
tree, the grape and •ezpatta plants 
He lived there with his family for days 
together in a tent, but had to abandon 
the protect ,(i the face of stiff 
opposition from the local people 
Suvo Tagore’s collection is huge, 
varied and, in a way, funny He had a 
virtual quarry of queer stones among 
his wonder objects, which one gets to 
see in the dexiumentary film on Suvo 
Tagore made bv Santi P Chowdhury 

T he routes along which 
a piece of antique tra 
vels before it reaches its 
ultimate buyer is circuitous but the 
beginning could be most unassuming 
We are all familiar with the man or the 
woman who gives us steel utensil in 
exchange for rejected household 
belongings They ask for old clothes. 


your childhood porcelain doll, paper 
weights, balucharee sarees, naksi 
kanthas and other things you would 
tove to get nd of And when you give 
them away for a gleaming pot 
perhaps, some antique might be 
changing hands without your 
knowing it 

Kani Bai IS a respected personality 
in this field She Imes antiques and 
has an eye for them Many antique 
obiects in Calcutta first come to Kani 
Bai before reaching some 
professional dealer 

From the m.ddlc level dealers 
antiques make their way to moie 
famous ones like Taksanwala whu 
have contacts with industrialists and 
rich collectors, and also uilh the 
international antique market 

An element of myth we have said 
always helps the antique business 
but necessary documents tor that are 
not always available However, a 
myth, once created, 'ends to survive 
even without them 

Shyambabu of Bhawampore and 
Sambhibabu of Bowba^ar in 
Calcutta are skilful restorers ol 
antique objects, whose serviies are 
sought by all Calcutta dealers and 
collectors 

For many objects it takes time tor 
thdr demand to grow For instance, 
Suvo Tagore was the first person in 
India to concentrate on the paintings 
and etchings by Daniell He himself 
had-a significant collection of them 




arid rmcouraged others to do the 
same In fact tt was at Ins instance 
thaiG C Jam began publishing prints 
of the Daniell ongtiials At present a 
C^niell print in folio si/e costs Hs 
5,000 

These davs 'he educated arc 
becoming increasingly a'ltiquc ’ 
c onsrious irnd are l.ikirnj to buying art 
objects Fven i( they do not have 
much money, trie taste is developing 
for sure This is a hopeful sign as far as 
preservation of human heritage is 
corKerned 









NATURE WATCH. 


Some logic this! 

In the first two diagrams we see how two 
birds—the fulmar and the herring gull—look 
so alike in colour and shape, yet are 
classified under different orders. This is 
because the structure of their nostrils differsi 
The fulmar's nostrils protrude over its beak, 
whereas the herring gull's do not. In the 
other diagrams the picture is reversed The 



Fulmar 


Jumping tarsiers! 




Marring gull 


two birds—the crane and the coot—are very 
unlike each other. Cranes have very long 
tegs, coots have legs of a normal length. And 
practically all the other features also differ 
greatly. Yet both birds are classed under 
long-legged, wading birds. Sometimes 
classification, or the arrangement of birds, 
does not seem very logical I 




The largest larsier, a 
pnmitive primate, is only six 
inches long and has a 
10 inch-long tail Taraiers 
sleep during the day, cling¬ 
ing to upright branches 
Sticky disks on their toes 
help them cling onto all 
kinds of surfaces Nocturnal, 
they are agile lumpers— 
leaping to as much as two 



metres from tree to tree 
They can cling even to ver¬ 
tical tree trunks On the 
ground they fiop like frogs, 
covering over one metre in 
one jump 
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New strategy for AIDS 


T he worldwide battle against 
AIDS may be entenng a 
second, crucial phase Six 
years after the virus was discovered in 
1981, governments and health 
organisations are overcoming their 
initial shock and mounting 
increasingly sophisticated campaigns 
against it 

Medical experts now say the battle 
against AIDS must be viewed the way 
the Chinese view history Sui. h a long 
term approach means introducing 
coordinated prevention, education 
and support programmes 

Says Dr Jonathan Mann, director 
of the World Health Organisation’s 
AIDS programme "We are still in the 
early sta^s of a gbbal epidemic 
whose first decade gives every reason 
for concern about the future of global 
AIDS HIV has the capacity to create 
xpiosive epidemic the full impact 
wiU be felt over a period of decades " 
Health Ministers from 114 
countries gathered at a recent 
confererKe in London sponsored by 
WHO and the British Government to 
try to coordinate the ^nany existing 
campaigns and encourage new 
efforts It was the first such summit 
ever called solely to discuss a disease 
They were told that almost 72,0C'O 
cases t>f AIDS from 128 countnes 
have been offx;iaOy reported tc 
WHO,but another five to ten milbon 
ire bebeved infected with the AIDS 
laustng human immunodeficiency 
arus (HIV) 

Governments are investing mure 
money and attention to the 
probtem—the WHO budget for AIDS 
has risen from $25 million last year to 
S66 rrallKm in 1988 During the 
euminit, the British Government! 
nnounced a £4 5 million contribution 
o the WHO budget plus £500,000 for 
ts own National AIDS Trust 
The move away from scare tactics 
marks the increasing matunty of anti 
Aids measures A California poster 
shows a child’s self portrait pleading 
‘ I have AIDS Please hug me— I can’t 
make you sick " 

Mann says the AIDS curve is likely 
to slow down as prevention 
prog ammes begin to take effect He 
predicts “This ts the year during 
which we begin to turn the tide ’’ 

n AIDS vaccine is not 
expected for years Health 
officials say people must 
change their behaviour to ensure 


prevention 

Such change is increasingly visible 
In the Dominican Republic, condom 
use increased by 50 percent last year, 
50 per cent of Brazilian homosexuals 
now say they use them Denmark 
reports a decrease in new cases of 
sexually transmitted diseases 
Another reassuring sign is the 
proliferation of educational mafenal 
from countries as diverse as Israel, 
Hong Kong, Senegal and the 
Netherlands In each case the 
approach to public warnings is 
different The Japanese opt for 
romantic sOnsets, the Danes rely on 
humour to defuse the sensitive issue, 
the Amencans create videos m 
En^ish and Spanish, the Australians 
are split between a cartoon character 
named Condomman and ghastly 
images of the Grim Reaper 
S^s Paula Van Ness, education 
director for the Centre For Disease 
Control in the US "You have to stage 
a campaign slowly to allow your 
audience time to build up its own 
tolerance towards explicit lang.iage " 
Amencans had to be prepared (or use 
of the word “condom” on TV 
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One difficulty the campaign stio 
suffers IS the unwillingness of some 
governments to face up to the 
problem 

The Soviet Unxin insists AIDS is a 
disease imposed on it by Western 
decadence Said Health Minister E 
Chazov “Of the 33 citizens of the 
USSR who are infected with HIV, 18 
persons had sexual contacts with 
foreigners ’’ 

Similarly, Chinese representative 
Dr Shu Sheng Wang said China has 
only three cases of AIDS—two 
foreign tourists and one was an 
overseas Chinese who had lived in the 
US 

He added "Chinese law and 
traditional moral values prohibit 
homosexuality, sexual promiscuity 
and the abus^of drug injection There 
IS an absence of such social problems 
that may be the cause of AIDS ’’ 

Moscow will continue to screen 
visitors for AIDS, while the Chinese 
focus on quarantine regulations and 
surveillance to keep their borders 
safe 

Afnca, meanwhile, once cnticised 
for denying the existence of AIDS, is 
now praised for the openness of its 
public health campaigns Contrary to 
popular belief, some Afncan countries 
recognised the problem more raptdlv 
than some Western nations After a 
one year programme, condom use 
among Kenyan prostitutes increased 
from eight to 50 per cent, resulting m a 
threefold reduction in AIDS virus 
infection 

North and South America remain 
(lie heirtland of AIDS- three 
quarters of die offioalKi reported cases 
are there Bbt the figures also suggest 
many countries simply fail to 
recognise AIDS victims 

The conclusion of the London 
summit was that each country must 
be left to make its own response, but 
that the effort to stop the disease must 
continue to be global Luciano Ragno, 
medical correspondent for the Italian 
newspaper II Messaggero called the 
declaration a “political compromise” 
but “the best that could be hoped for 
in the circumstances" 

There was hope in the willingness of 
waning nations to agree that on this 
battlefront effort must be united In 
this case, at least, Iran and Iraq stood 
as'one (Gemini News) 

TERESA MAZZITELLI__ 




The Congress, by scholars 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS, iaSS-1985: edited 
by Jim MaiisciM, Sterling Publishers, 
New Delhi, Rs 150 

T he Indian National Cong¬ 
ress, despite Its organisa¬ 
tional weakness and poirtical 
blunders, played the decisive rde in 
steering the country to freedom horn 
colonuJ rule Despite several splits 
since kidependence it still remains the 
largest political party in the country 
The history of the Congress is, 
therefore, of profound interest to 
those concerned with the history and 
politics of modern India The 
centenary of the Indian National 
Congress occasioned the publication 
of a large number of books m India 
and abroad The book under review is 
a collection of 13 papers presented at 
a Congress centenary conference 
held in Sydney University 
E C Moulton's article on Allan 
Octavius Hume appears to be a 
reaction against the negative 
portrayal of Hume's role in the 
Congress by 'leftist and nationalist' 
historians Moulton quotes from 
Hume's pamphlet. The Indian 
National Congress Its Ongins, Aims 
and Objects', to show that Hume's 
‘basic motives' in organising the 
Congress were to foster Indun 
'regeneration' and ‘transform the 
existing relationship with Bntain into 
one based ultimately on self 
government and mutual interest' But 
this was, according to Hume, the 
third 'fundamental object’ of the 
Conspess, not the ‘ba»c motive’ 
Hune in lea pamphlet obeerved that 
the Bntiah Government m its 'noble 
cnthusiaam for the emancipapon of 
thia great people' fragn the fetters of 
ignorance* by the 'disseminatKm of 
Western citation and Western 
ideas of bberty, the rights of subjects, 
public spun! arid patriotism' had let 
looee forces which, unless wisely 
guided and controlled, might nay 
sooner or later certainly must, involve 
consequences which arc too 
dwaatrous to contcmplata ’ 'And it is 
preria^ to fmt and conttrot thta* 
forces and direct them, while there is 
yat time, mto charvwls along whidi 
they can flow a ua pioousiy, haarmg 
•af^ the vgoaias of proyaea and 


pro^ienty on their heaving waves, 
that this Congress movement was 
designed', he added 
Moulton fails to mention some 
impOTtant points when he elaborates 
on Lord Duffenn’s letter to Lord Reay 
of May 17, 1885, and Hume’s letter to 
Lord Ripon of January 13. 1889 
These are Lord Ripon advised Lord 
Ouffenn to see Hume ‘from time to 
time', which he did ‘both with 
pleasure and profit’, 'at his last 
interview’ with Duffenn, Hume told 
him “that he and his friends were going 
to assenMe a political convention’ 
and Duffenn acquiesced in Hume’s 
project of ‘a political convention’ 
Regarding S N Banerjea's non 
participation in the first Congress 
Moulton accepts the fact that the 
antagonism of members of Hume’s 
Bengal inner circle towards Banerjea 
and his cc4Jeagues in the Indian 
Association led to his exclusion But 
he docs not accept the contention 
that Banerjea's radicalism also 
contributed to his exclusion from the 
first Congress It should bf 
remembered that the role of Banerjea 
and his colleagues dunng the Rent Bill 
controversy in vindicating the interest 
of the ryots and holding of meetings to 
teach the ryots their rights irked 
powerful members of Hume’s Bengal 


inner circle, who accused Banerjea : 
and his colleagues of having set 'class - 
against class’ Hume sent Banerjea an 
invitation to the Congress through W 
C Bonerjee at the last moment when 
It was not possiNe for Banerjea to call 
off his own National Conference 

The author’s claim that ‘Hume was 
generally more politically advaiKed 
and outspoken than mdst of the 
contemporary Indian leaders of 
Congress’ is highly exaggerated 

The fact is, the latter’s desire for a 
national organisation gel'ed together 
with Hume’s scheme for an Indian 
National Union, conceived in the 
aftermath of the political crises 
affecting the Ripon administration 
Hume was chosen as. the leader not 
for his advanced political views but for 
his immunity to parochialism in those 
days of intra and inter-provmaal 
antagonism 

In any case. Hume’s pioneering role 
in the formation of the Congress is 
acknowledged by all It does rx>t need 
reiteration Even a ‘leftist’ histonan 
like Sumit Sarkar concedes that the 
presence of Hume, who was general 
secretary and sole whoietime 
orgeunser of the Congress till his 
return to England in 1894, imparted 
dynamwm to the organisation 



A grtetp p Aotofrapii of dtefint CongtwM, 1885. What uwre Mraie'e 
haeic motfuea? 





BOOKS 2, 

V Brasted analyses how 

and to what extent the 

Irish struggle against 
England influenced the Indian 
Nationaltst movement Fhe Irish 
presented fow differeni models of 
emancipation. Isaac Butt's Home 
Rule movement, Stewart Parnell’s 
Insh National League, Sinn Fein’s 
corKept of the Insh nation as a 
spiritual society and aggressive 
boycott of government after the 
abortive Easter Rising of 1916, and 
hnally, Arthur Griffith’s campaign for 
the establishment of a parallel Irish 
state by means of passive and moral 
resistance Aurobindo Ghosh, Motilal 
Ghosh and Tilak were largely 
influenced by Irish ideologues 
Gandhi, the author claims, was also 
influenced by Griffith’s formulation of 
passive resistance 
Ravinder Kumar presents a brilliant 
analysis of how the Bntish strove to 
create divisions between the C2iste 
Ffindus and the Untouchables in the 
guise of constitutional reform He 
shows that Gandhi’s views on Hindu 
society and reform differed from 
those of Dr B R Ambedkar, leader ot 
the Untouchables In 1909 Ambedkar 
put forward his view that the 
Untouchables should be treated as a 
distinct community At the Second 
Round Table Conference he 
demanded fair representation for the 
Untouchables m the elects <1 
legislatures Hs conduct at the 
conference satisfied the British 
authonnes and the Communal Award 
of August 1932 created 71 special 
onstituerKies for the Untouchables 
But Gandhi]! spoiled the Bntish game 
He utilised the differences between 
Ambedkar and M C Raja, leader of 
he Untouchables in Madras, who did 
not accept the Communal Award 
Gandhi'Undertook a fast unto death 
on September 20, 1932, protesting 
against a separate electorate for the 
UntouchaNes The protest was 
needed Four days later, leaders of the 
caste Hindus and of the Untouchables 
signed an agreement which set apart 
148 reserved seats* for the 
Untouchables—but within general 
constituencies ThuSj the efforts of 
the British to transform the social 
untuyenaWes into political 
untouchables were foiled and their 
remaining hc*pe was the Indian 
Muslims wedded to separatism 
After the ^bi in the Muslim League 
in 1927 and the coHapse of the Muslim 
conferent e, the Congress had to face 
‘local and regional expressions’ of 


‘Muslim communalism’ and ‘Muslim 
separatism’ But at the same time a 
number of Musbm groups described 
as ‘Nationalist Muslims’ in the 
contemporary press, emerged within 
the Congress Mushirul Hassau has 
brilliantly analysed the emergence 
and decline of these groups But he 
has forgotten to mention tha* they 
enjoyed an independent s*atu' vyilhin 
the Conqrcs (Official iiatvr^ made 
references to ‘the Conciress party 
iiKludifig the hJationa'list Muhar^i 
madans’ during the C'ommun.jl 
Award debate ) 

Hassan concenfiates on the Ali 
India Nationaltst Muslim Parfy lot .neo 
on 27-28 July, 1929 to promoti tlie 
spirit of nationalism anxiinj Indian 
Muslims It claimed to represent the 
entire Muslim intelligentsia and 
consisted of people not W€‘dded to the 
scheme of separatism But hy 1934 
the party began to decline ITiis 
decline is attributed to the upfv •• 
middle class backgnujecl o! the party 
memliers. absence o' a lolvrent 
ideological programme 'ipposition 
from local and regional gr'iups a 
narrow and unstable p-ilitit al base 
and finally the mcmbeis 'nd.!i. rente 
to the socio-e< ono, 1 K prohtms of 
their community anci tfie > oMtiti\ 

lao Copland riisi u. e, the ittiludc 
of 'he Cong-ess high command 
towards the peoples ‘•ttu-igle m the 
pnncely states Fill 193k the high 
comrrtatid pursi'*>d a policy of non 
interveotion ir the affairs of the states 
despite ^hc fact that it had opened its 
membership to subjects of the 
princely states as early as 1921 
Copland attributes this policy ot non 
intervention to insufficieni resouices 
of the Congress and (ears of the 
Congress old guard lest the entry of 
left wingers from the princ ely s'ates 
should threaten the-r own dominance 
over the organisation He notes the 
idtological difference!, between the 
conservanve Congress leaders 
(barring Nehru) and the left 
leadership of the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference whi< h deluded 
subsequent Congress Soc lalist Party 
stalwarts like E M S Namboodiripad 
of Cochin, A V Patwardhan of 
Jamkhandhi cind S G Vaee of 
Kolhapur But the basic reason was 
the high command was confident that 
the princes would ultimately join »he 
Congress movement and not so 
confident of the fighting spirit '>f then 
subjects The high commatid’' 
decision in 1938 to move into the 
states, according to Copland, was .i 



pragmatic response to changing 
political circumstances and 
ahgrunents—a response born of fear 
of the growing nexus tietween a 
section of the Praja Mandal 
movements and the left wing 
movements The Congress resolution 
ot 1938 was well ralctilated. designed 
to gam the goodwill of both the 
princes and their subjects The author 
should have discus*>ed the affair of 
Rajkot, h<»megtour'd of Gandhi and 
.Sardar Patel, which cxptised the 
duality of the high command’s policy 

P eter Reeves tunes the 
genesis of ific abolition 
ot zamiTxlari in Uttar Pradesh 
under Congress rule 'ii 19bl The 
state government ajipo'iitt d a 
Zam'ndari Abolition C'crnmific in 
October 1946, with C B Parit as 
chairman The Comit'itfc’i was 
divided on tfit questicm of lenurt 
system Whi'e the lefiists under A P 
Jain w»a’iteri lepl« en^enl ot ind’cidui*! 
rultiva'ion by c'Xiperative tartning 
C haran Singh wanted a tenure si, sterri 
based ‘iti individual property rights 
Char an Singh was entrusted i^nth the 
t«k of dralling Uie bi'l by Pant His 
prilitical ideolo'tv is di < ernible in the 
legislation Charan ijinyn’.. -m. >pi oi 
jH’asant niopiiefoiship w<is .lesigned 
to ensure politic .^1 stability in the 
counliys'de'. says Reeves. By 
strengthening the principle of private 
property where it was weakest, i e .li 
the base of the scxial pyrami fh* 
reforms have crea'cd a huge class o 
strong opponents of the class wai, 
ideology’ True, bt.t he • nouid have 
referred to t’u aijrar'an unresi 
snerially the A/anxgath stru'igles 
which prc'eded th** abo'iiioi* of the 
zamincian system l hider the U P 
Zamindan Ac t of 1951 (ormei fenaats 
l>ecame I he sirdars But it was no* a 
revolutionary measure While the 
zamindars were replaced by a new 
class of cultivators, marginal farmers, 
share cruppers and landless labourers 
remained where they were before 
1951 

P B Mayerclecries the tendency to 
concentrate upon the years of 
Congress struggle for independence 
and ignote its years in pow^r To hiin 
th? year 1%7 is a turning point ir the 
history of Congresa Kaj He says that 
’the electoral reverses and the 
Emergence of non Congress coalition 
fl'ivernments ui the slates 
PI I'Cipilatcd first the crisis, then the 
s{)lit and lastly the demise of tlie 
Congress party which won 



BOOKS 3. 

independence In his assessment of 
pre 1971 Congress rule, he 
emphasises an important point which 
IS generally lost sight of the role of the 
Congress as a prime agent of 
nationalist mobilisation, and political 
education and awareness of thi* 
Indian masses He makes some 
caustic remeu'ks about the New 
Congress under Mrs Gandb it was 
highly centralised and utterly 
personalised Personal loyalty to the 
FVime Minister and the lack of an 
individual power base becaime the 


touchstone of appointment to office 
Regarding the response of the ‘New 
Congress’ Government towards 
regional aspirations, he says ihe Raj 
resists, reacts (against) and represses’ 
local desire, and that is why the 
Congress has been slowly 
overshadowed in some states by 
regional parties 

The editor’s claim that the primary 
concern of the articles is ‘the identity 
of the Congress, both as a self 
conscious creation and as a body 
defined through action’, has not been 


throughly reflected m the articles 
themselves There are attempts at a 
non-traditional approach, but these 
suffer from awkwardness There » no 
Spinsaying, however that the volume 
IS an important addition to the history 
of the Congress The exhaustive 
notes and the scholarly discussions 
on some aspects are of a nature that is 
not generally found in works on the 
Congress 


BiMAL KANTi GHOSH 


The Congress, by the 


A CENTENARY HISTORY OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS, VOL I 1885-1919^ 
by B N Pande (General Editor), 
jointly published by All India 
Congress Committee (1) and Vikas 
Publishing House, Rs 200 

F rom W C Bonnerjee to 
Rjjiv Gandhi is a long 
march - fi-om the age of 
learning In the age of artisanship The 
two have, howevei one thing in 
common Neithi"" of them could claim 
any knowled'je of ’he India that 
Mahatma Gandhi knew and ot the 
Ir (Jians whom he welded into a poten» 
weapon to hur. at the foreign rulers^ 
The Congiess was conceived as an 
organisation ui the upper classes 
Aboiii the first Coiiqrcss session held 
n Bombay on 28 and 29 Decimbe'' 
1885, Hume wrote anonymouslv that 
not only were all pans of India 
represented, but also most classes, 
there were bamstei's solicitors, 
pleaders, merrhatits, latirlowiets 
bankers mertiral men news'iaper 
editors and propiieto’s, principals 
^u^d professors of indereniien* 
colleges, Hfeadmasters of sclicx)is, 
religious leaders and reformers 
The class base of the Congress ot 
Rajiv Gandhi 100 years after is no 
different Rajtv’s target is the upper 
and the middle classes, he is trying to 
make this burgeoning segment of 
some 100 million people his 
constituency If he suet eeds in having 
the opinion makers on his side, they 
will shepherd the dumb poor to the 
Congress booths at election time 
The Gandhian interregnum is 
foigotlen as a bad dreum Mohandas 
Karamchartd Gandhi and his methods 
have become it relevant in the 


compuler age 

When the “conference of the Indian 
National Union” turned 100 in 1985, 
Rajiv Gandhi happened to be its 
president It is therefore under 
standable that he should write the 
prefac# to the centenary history of the 
Indian National Congress, a common 
preface for all the five volumes If 
newspaper reports are to be believed, 
Rajiv was a reluctant Prime Minister, 

‘ was”, not “is”, for he now claims to 
enjoy the “responsibility” thrust upon 
him 

He may not resoect the rules of th* 
game fot he has made it to the top in 
blissful igncnnce oi them But that 
cannot be true of his advisers and 
ghost writers, who should have 
pointed out that the honour of writing 
the foreword has devolved on him 
because he happens to be the 
Congress president His other face 
has nothing to do with it, and 
therefore the Prime Minister's 
letterhead should not have Keen used 
for wnfing the foreword, at least not 
displayed Perhaps the Congrefs 
president doesn’t have a lefteihead 
and that speaks a lot about the state of 
*t)ie Congress in its I03id year 

The Prime Minister is a nontiate in 
his present profession but thar c annot 
be said of the general editor ot the 
Centenary History, B N Pande. an 
eminent historian and Governor of 
Onssa It seems the longish preface 
was written not by the historian but by 
the Governor, for he wntes lhat the 
greatest election victory ever won by 
the Congress was in reality a personal 
triumph for Rajiv Gandhi, whose 
vision of the future of India, and whose 
charisma had captured the' 
imagination of the pieople Rajiv was 
Prime Minister foi not even two 
months whe the elections were hek). 


Congress 

and any historian mindful of his 
leputation would have been scared of 
such instant judgment But 
Governors can rush in where 
historians fear to tread 
Even Indira Gandhi was apologetic | 
about the Emergency Not Pande 
Says he “The years 1975 77 were 
fateful years in the history of India, 
when the Congress delivered a new 
message of striving and achievement 
to the popular classes Thepenodwas 
marked by a far reaching programme 
of land distnbution to the tnbals, just 
as It was edso marked by a new spurt 
of productive activity in the mdustnal 
and agrarian sectors The Congress'] 
became the party of the popular 
classes in a way it had never been so 
before Indeed, its commitment to the j 
pnncipjes of socialism, seculansm and 
democracy acquired a sharpness of 
focus which made itself tdt in all 
arenas of national endeavour ” Even 
the most unabashed Congi essophile 
will not write that 
Here is another piece of histoncal 
obivctivify “She (Indira) undertoc^a 
lourney to Bclchi in the summer of 
1979 to demonstrate her deep 
concern for the poorest and the irxist 
helpless in the land The pilgnmage to 
Belchi was a memorable journey, 
comparable in its symbolic and 
political significanca to the Mahatma’s 
trek from Sabarmati Ashram irt 
Ahmcdabad to the remote village of 
Dandi in 1930 to initiate the Civil, 
Disobedience Movement ” One has 
to be a Gov CT nor historian to 
compere the elephant ride to Belchi 
with the Dandi matih 

T HL centenary history will 
appear in five volumes, each 
vo^ame dealing with a particular 
epoch The first_yolun^. covers the 
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The 1983 Congress session Mrs Gandhi changed the party, and its memberU, too 


penod b«tween Hume's letter m mid 
1885 convening a “conference of the 
IrKiian National Union to discuss and 
decide upon the political operations to 
be undertaken dunng the ensuing 
|ycar” and the assumption of 
leadership of the organisation by 
■Mahatma Gandhi The second 
volume viiould deal with the struggle 
leading to the reforms under the 
Government trf India Act of 1935, the 
, third woluld narrate the history of the 
jmovement between 1935 and the 
.advent of Independence in 1947, the 
ourth IS to rover the Nehru era, that 
s, the years between 1947 and 1964, 
and the fifth and last volume the 
remaining years of the Congress 
century dominated by Indira Gandhi 
with the son iiaking his diffident 
appearanc e and thus providing an 
Opportunity that sycophants and 
co^'tiei^ ma; have been looking lor 
The br^ok is not a narration of wtiat 
happere'^ nor a rhroiogical 
ca'alogue of even's from the birth to 
he century nl the Congress It is a 
COlUft.i'i of articles by eminent 
his’orians f-n different phases of the 
Cui.gris. siiugg'*' That way the 
Centenary History is not a history in 

»he sensei'IS gener all ,,unaersio<xJ A 

jquite informafvc arti. .e on the early 
jycars of the Congress comes at the 
le nd of the f irst volume Not all the 


phases of the freedom struggle dealt 
with in the book were organised by 
the Congress, but theje is an 
undisguised attempt \o 'give the credit 
for them all to the party 

The chapter on "National 
Revolutionary Movements in India 
(1900-1918)” is an example The- 
writer Santimoy Roy, is const lous of 
the absurdity of the claim and has 
sought to ustify it by contending that 
the Indian revolutionary moveinent is 
a pait of the broader national 
movement which had its formal 
beginning in the foundation ot the 
Sdian National Congress on 28 
December 1885 in the city of Bomnay 
By that strange logic every movement 
m the c ountp is a part of the national 
movement and should do credit to the 
Congress 

The fact is, the revolutionary 
inovement was a parallel movement 
whic h rejected the constitutional path 
and nun violence It was opposed to 
the two main planks ol the nationa* 
movement organised by the 
Congress It :s true that some of the 
leaders of the revolutionary 
move ment later joined the Congress, 
but that ( annot make tfie activities of 
their pre Oingress days part of the 
Congress struggle Their joining the 
Congress was a kind of recanting, of 
disowni ng what they had suffered for 


Besides, not all the revolutionaries 
who realised the importance of mass 
action joined the Congress Some of 
them joined other j^arties bitterly 
opposed to the Congress They, too, 
contributed to the national strug^e, 
but it will be a travesty of truth to say 
that they fought as soldiers of the 
Cengross The parallel line continues 
even now There are parties and men 
who do not believe that a radical social 
and ecomomic transformation is 
possible throu^ constitutional and 
orderly means They may be m a 
Tiirionty but that does not mean that 
they deserve to be dismissed as 
incorrigible visionanes 
SG 
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FAIRY TALE. 

The Wild Swans by Hans Christian Andersen 



P oor EIisa wcpi, and thought 
of her eleven brothers, ml 
one of whom she saw at the 
palace In great distress she stole 
away and wandered the whole day 
over fields and moors, till she reached 
the forest She did not know where to 
go. but she was so sad, and longed so 
much to see her brothers, who had 
been driven out into the world, that 
she was determined to seek and find 
them 

She had not been long in the forest 
when night fell, and she lost her way in 
the darkness 

So she lay down on the soft moss, 
said her evening prayer, and leaned 
her head against the tn.’nk of a tree it 
was very still in the forest, the air was 
mild, and from the grass and mould 
around gleamed the green light of 
ma ny hundred glowworms, and when 


Elisa lightly touched one of the 
branches hanging over her, bright 
insects fell down upon her like falling 
stars 

All the night long she dreamed of 
her brothers T hey were all children 
again, played together wrote with 
diamond pens upon golden tablets, 
and looked at the pictures in the 
beautiful book winch had tost half of a 
kingdom But they did not, as 
formerly, make straight strokes and 
pot hooks upon the tablets, no, they 
wrote of the bold actions they had 
performed, and die strange adventures 
they had encountereb, and m the 
picture book everything seemed 
alive, the birds sang men and women 
stepped from the book and talked to 
Elisa and her brothers However, 
when she turned over the pages, they 
tumped back into ihetr places, so that 


the pictures did not get mixed 
together 

When Elisa awoke the sun was 
already high in the heavens She could 
not sec it clearly, for the tall frees of 
the forest closely entwined their 
thickly leaved branches, which, as the 
sunbeams played upon them, looked 
like a golden veil waving to and fro 
The air was so fragrant, and the birds 
perched upon Elisa’s shoulders 

She heard the noise of water, there 
were several springs forming a pool, 
with the prettiest pebbles at the. 
bottom, bushes were growing thickly ' 
round, "but the deer had trodden a j 
broad path through them, and by this I 
path Elisa went down to the water's | 
edge The water was so clear that had 
not the boughs and bushes around 
been moved to and fro by the wind, 
you might have faiKied they were 
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PUZZLE! 


Mixed up 

The artist has drawn four ‘women’, 
each divided in three parts But the 
parts have got all mixed up Without 
cutting them up. can you complete 
the pictures correctly’ If you have any 
oroblem, you may cut the pictures 
ind put the pieces together 


HOW HEAVY? 

A shopkeeper has only three weights 1 kg, 250 g and 50 g How many 
different wei^ts can he weigh by using only these three weights’ 

Solutions. 

Mixed UD How hecivy’ 

The three ohv’ous ones are 1 kg, 250 g 50 g, let's call 
these 1,11 and HI 

1+11.Hin ii+ni.hihHI,I--11,11-111,1- III i*H-ni. 

[i-HI-ll.i- II-111 

1+) indM..'tes using the same pan and ( indicates 
Us.ng two pans 


I ne wild swans 

punted upon the smootti surface, so 
distini fly was each littie leaf mirrored 
ufKiP it whetner glowing in the 
sunlight fir lying iii tlit shade 
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AROUND THE WORLD 1. 


Rediscovering Londinium 


A massive boom in office 
rebuilding in central 
London is making 
strange bedfellows of the 
all-powerful real estate 
developers and Britain’s 
archaeologists At more 
than 30 sites an army of 
experts is uncovering a 
treasure trove of finds 
from Roman London— 
with the developers 
willingly footing the bill. 
I'eresa Maz 2 iteili reports 
on London’s Roman 
dist ovcries 


B ritish archaeologists are 
looking (or ancient Rome 
underneath modern I ondon 
And the capital, in an unprecedented 
archaeological boom brought about 
by extensive redevelopment is 
turning up a nch haul of new 
discoveries 

January saw lb exacavation sites in 
'he one square mile that comprises 
the City of London, now home to the 
city s linanciai distnct fhat number 
will fjeak in the spring, nsing to more 
than 10 Another 15 sites are f>eing 
exi avated in the 599 square miles 
outside the City known as Greater 
Ijondun 

Interest centres on the City simply 
because Roman occupation was 
concentrated there in the years after 
Julius Caesar invaded ifie country in 
55 BC Roman control was 
consolidated under the Fmperor 
Claudius a century later 

City deposits stretch from (oui to 
eight metres deep, while Greater 


London sites, often single period, 
sites, have less depth Nowadays, 
however, it is all onme land and 
equzJly suscept'ble to development 
^ays Simon O’Connor Thompson, 
deputy excavations officer for the 
Museum of London’s Department of 
Urban Archaeology (DUA) “The 
more destruction, the more 
archaeology ” The DUA and its sister, 
the Department of Greater London 
Archaeology (DGLA) are Bntian's 
biggest archaeologicai units 
Together with the umbrella 
organisation English Heritage (which 
spends £7 million yearly on nearly 300 
projects), they will consume most of 
the estimated £20 million ^nt on 
British archaeology this year 
Archaeologists are having a field 
day Some 300, one rhird of die 
country’s supply, are employed m the 
digging boom That number wiB 
increase further when the pace 
quickens in March 
Says O’Connor Thompson. “We'i* 















;UIOUND THE HHORLD^ 


'in a very healthy poeition At the 
moment, our problem is getting our 
hands on experienced archaeolog¬ 
ists ’’ 

Lxindon—or Londmium as the 
Romans knew it—has been 
consistently occupied for 2,000 year 
so the deposits waiting to be 
unearthed are extensive Although 
there are many Roman sites in rural 
Bntam, recent archaeological interest 
has shifted to the more complex 
urban excavations 

CXJA excavations officer John 
Maloney explains “Rufat sites are 
generally single period sites, say 
either Roman or Saxon but because 
' the City has been continuously built 
on, there are deposits up to eight 
metres deep in that one square mile 

“On a Roman site, for example, we 
never find complete walls, bulldogs or 
Items—r»t because they didn’t exist 
but because later buildings have 
destroyed what was intact There is 
more disturbance and less coherence 
on such sites and they require very 
experienced archaeologists and 
elaborate recording systems ’’ 

Bucktersbury, at over eight metres 
the deepest sequence vet excavated 
in the City, proves the point Over 13 
weeks, seven archaeologists removed 
and recorded 200 cubic metres of 
matenal by hand 

Frorti present to past there existed 
bomb rubble from World War Two, 
rubbish from Victorian days, burnt 
bncks dating from the Great Fire of 
■London in 1666, a 13th-century stone 
foundation, bits of Saxon timber 
bui'dings from the 9fh 11th centuries, 
an unidentified dark earth dating4rpni 
after the departure of the Romans, a 
2nd or Srdeentury granary a 2nd 

'"entury unidentified building, a stone 
and wood building destroyed in 120 
AD, a timber building from 70 AD that 
fell out of use in 90 AD, and, traces of a 
building expec ted to date from 61 AD. 
the year Queen Boadicea burnt the 
nascent nty 

Four major phases of Roman 
development were uncovered 
through a six metre diameter shatt 
The site lies on *he west liank of the 
Walbrook, a nver whose valley once 
bisected the Roman town 

EvKlenre suggested one of the 
buildings u,as a jewellery workshop 
but concrete items such as 
ca'^bonised rerca! gram, Samian 
pottery, e copper a*loy pendant from 
an armour <,kirt and exceptionally 
well preserved oak timners paint a 
Tactured but informative picture of 


Roman life in England 
Rescue archarology, the recording 
of archaeotogical deposits about to be 
destroyed, is closely tied to market 
forces The computer age has made 
Fifties and Sixties buildings 
redundant Besides being aestheti¬ 
cally briit^ such structures lack air 
conditioning and do not have the 
winng or sophisbcation to handle 
nrwdem business needs It being 
cheaper to demolish than refurbish 
them, archaeologists gain the 
opportunity of peeking underneath 
before the post-modernists move in 
It has nuKle bedfcOows of two 
ordinarily antagonistic groups 
Developers have Become archaro- 
togy’s best friend—with some 
persuasion The 1979 Ancient 
Monuments and Archaeological 
Areas Act provides for archaeologists 
to excavate for up to 4^ months in 10 
designated areas, all outside the City 
The more progressive 1986 Code of 
Practice goes one important step 
further it places the onus for 


Ivory poachers who have* 
wiped out much of the 
elephant population of 
several countries have 
moved on to new areas, 
where the carnage goes 
on. Deogratias Byaba- 
fumu reports that high 
ivory prices and the 
availability of modern 
weaponry give poachers 
the incentive and means 
to ignore intemationai 
efforts and local control 
programmes. 


A frica's ivory poachers 
have moved on to new ground 
after almost wiping out the 
elephant population of several 
countries Conservation authorities 
say rumbert continue to decline by 
65,000 a year or more, and the lotiJ 
Afncan herd is now estimaied at less 
than a million 

Only three countries - Botswana, 
Zimbabwe and South Africa — report 


excavation financing on the 
deveiopera 

Both Acts give the archaeology 
profession leverage. If need be, they 
argue, the Ancient Monuments Act 
can be extended to the City The 
impficit threat to developers is' 
cooperate or construction will be 
delayed whfle the area m officially 
designated in the hope of avoidng 
coctiy delays and wirming goodwii 
and publicity, the bu sin e ssme n have 
•hakim hands with the academics 
Moreover, they supply funding The 
DUA alone expects £3 1 miBKxi from 
dsvekipera tMs year 

Says Lord Montagu, English 
Heritage chanmian “We have been 
creative in promoting die prmcple 
that the developer—private or 
public—should pay It is the 
developers, wfio, after ait, are the 
cause of reCcue cxcav^tems and 
recording” 

Pity the poor developer having to 
pay for a past he cM not buMI 
(Gemini Nevm) 


stable or increasing numbers But, 
says Joe Yovmoof Switeerland-baeed 
conservation group CnfES, “for moet 
of the countries further north there 
have been declines" 

John Caldwell, of the Conservation 
Monitonng Unit in Cambridge, said 
poachers had moved on from Sudan, 
Chad and the Central Mrican 
Republic *si.i)piv because there are 
very few elephants left" According to 
him, the worst poaching areas arc 
now in Tanzania, Kenya, Zambia, 
Zaire and the Congo, dopite official 
protectxm progr a mmes m some 
cases 

Conservation efforts are being 
defeated by the avadabdity of high 
powered weaponry to poachers, and 
the high price of ivory Some 
countries are also inadvertently 
creating a threat by promoting 
commercial expansion which leads to 
the destruchon of forests, reducing 
the availability of fodder to elephants 

The intemationai Union for the 
Conservetxm ai Nature (lUCN) and 
the United Natiom ^vironment 
Programme (UNEB) both offer 
gloorpy reports on the future of the 
world’s biggest quadruped 

On Mount Cameroon, where 
elef^ntf bved in large numbers in the 


The killing fields 



AROUND JOHLl 


1960s, huge tracts of secondary 
forests and tropical rain forests have 
been opened up for timber and road 
construction, exposing the elephant 
to poachers and other hunters 
^me elephants in the Congo 
remain in uncleared swamp areas 
away from hunters, but authorities 
there too are opening up forests to 
improve communications and trade 
In Gabon there is fear that the 
animals may soon disappear 
completely Gabon's economy 
became heavily dependent on od 
exports until the pnce plunge of 
recent years Now it is trying to regain 
Its feet by opening unexploited areas 
to the mining and forest industries 
In the dense jungle of Zaire 
poachers armed with automatic 
weapons reportedly get help from 
soldiers and some government 
officials in their illegal hunt Others 
continue to use such crude methods 
as littenng elephant tracks with 
wooden boards inlaid with nails, or 
baiting aniinals with pawpaws laced 
with poison 

Reports say that over the past 12 
years Zaire's elephant population has 
declined by 64 pc'r cent, esjpeciaily in 
the Garamba National Park 


C aldwell says the ivory 

trade is still by far the big 
gest reason elephants are 
hunted He sa.o estimates putting 
annual ivory shipments at 950 tonnes 
would mean 75,000- -100,000 animals 
a year are being killed 
But Caldwell's own figures indicate 
ivory shipments have declined 
steadily since 1980, to 650 tonnes a 
year in 1986, meaning 65,000- 70 000 
elephants killed 

One reason for the slowdown may 
be the ivory quota system introduced 
two years ago to help African 
governments corttrol the slaughter 
But Caldwell says last year's trade 
was hurt by the decline in the US 
dollar, in which the illegal trade is 
conducted, and by a stockpile of ivory 
"bottled up in Singapore" 

He says his 1987 measurements 
indicate a collapse in ivory takings to 
ju>t 31 tonnes but warns "It seems 
extremely unlikely that the k'llmg has 
dried up" 

He feels it is more *ikely that 
"several thousand tonnes of ivory are 
sitting around in Afnca just looking lor 
a market" 


Authonties say the difficulty in 
gathenng numbers means estimates 
of the remaining herd vary wildiy 
Yovino says most agree that about 
750j000 Afncan elephants remain, but 
adds some estimates go much lower 

Poachers ignore national 
protection cami?aigns in stalking then- 
prey Rwanda and Tanzania both 
have a shortage of trucks and planes 
to track poachers In Tanzania’s 
Serengeti National Park, well armed 
poachers have made wildlife 
protection dangerous and difficult 
Kenya is careful to monitor and 
protect its herds, but poaching is still 
reported on a senous scale 

Conservationists dnve home the 


development land increases Farmer^ 
with no other land a\«aiable cidbvatei 
plots in national parks despitq 
restnctions 

As forests disappear and open 
grasslands take ther place, elei^unts 
lose the necessary cakium nutrient 
found m tree barks and have to make 
do with grass 

An elephant’s daily food intake 
reaches up to one sixth of a ton a day 
A herd of 10,000 elephants, eatingina 
range can destory it in a matter of 
weeks 

Intelligent cropping systems, 
combined with conservation 
programmes can help the elephant 














LANGUAG^PLEASj^ 


Compare 
and contrast 


Indiana By A.R. Sharir 



Wonder Echo 

A hand tlap sounded il Ihi nUanev ol tin. < ll•^^.■lnd.l I ixt i.in i jsiU 
hi.itd .It Iht top h.isiHiii hundriiK ot Icil .iNni K.tlallisit 11 p.oillioii| ulnri 
tht stKind Lan be heard r> built on tht {Kak ol thi. hill about 4111 lc«,i abovi I1n. 
phenomenon leaves the visttois punkd ht» does the sound travel to the lop of 
the fon through lU rugged zig zag pavsages and the 'binding sijirsvjvs without anv 
machincn to uiifs it to such a height ’ 

The Oolconda Fort was built in HI2 A D as the laprtal ol his newjv 
acquired kingdom bv Sultan Quit Qtitb Shah the founder of the Qutb Shahi 
dsnaMv m Decun Its selection was decided bs iis strategK. defensive positiup 

li was the vime cunsideralion of defence which prompicd the Qutb Shahi 
engineers lo evolve ihe fantasiic aciuastical system bs nhid) am sciund made at 
the frUc of Ihe fon farheloa loiild fx heard was upat lhetil.idtl aiming the 
guards Tbs. avcousiical svsii.ni worki d inio the lort isstnipiv niarscllous Standing 
,ii <he center of the |xinico v<su can hear the ear shaticnng echo of ans sound made 
there But ]ust move a few fstt awas and the volume of the vHind is reduced Itt 
the normal level 

The Fort of (joleonda ^ situated on the summit ol a hill about h miles urthe 
West of Hvderabad 

___A LINKS Fftature. 


I •” 1 ^ o compare’ means to exa- 
I mine, to judge and esti- 
' X mate to sudiat extent two 
persons or tlxngs are similar or 
dissimilar’ We compare Akbar with 
j Auiangzeb, one student’s essay with 
• another’s or a model one, two 
I different translations fn this sense 
'compare’ is foflowed by ‘with’ ‘To 
compare’ also means ‘to liken’, ‘to 
pronounce the similarity betuAeen two 
things of different kind’ In this sense 
‘compare’ is followed by to' “Shall I 
compare thee to a summer’s day^’ 
(Shakespeare) 

We compare simitars with 
similars—as one fruit with another 
We compare things disamilar by sway 
of iDustration—as geraus to a hghtning 
flash, or passion to fire, or a ntxse to 
thunder “Surendranath Banenea is 
compared to Demosthenes’* means 
that the former was as great an orator 
as the latter “Surendranath Banenea 
was compared with Demosthenes" 
means that a detailed companson 
was made between the twn persons 
as to how far they were like and unbke 
each other 

To contrast' means to compare 
one thing with another so that 
differences and disbnctions are mzide 
clear In contrasting one thing with 
another we emphasise their 
differences. “In doing either, 
companng or contrasting, we are 
conscious of the other, whence that 
favourite 'type of examination 
question—Compare and Contrast” 
(Partridge) 

Aftei the intransitive verb 
compare, f“Very few can compzure 
with her as a musician") and after ‘in 
companson’ ‘with’ alone is possible 

Intransitively used, ’compare’ 
means ‘*o bear comparison, to vie or 
to nsal’ 

’Compare’ is used as a noun, in the 
sense of ‘companson’ but only in the 
phrases, 'beyond or past or without 
compare’ “She is lovely beyond 
compare” means “she is so lovely that 
none can be compared to lier” 
’Compare’ always has the accent on 
the second syllable As verb ‘contrast’ 
has the accent on the second syllaUe 
As noun it has the ziccent on the first 
syllaUe 

The following are some specialised 
expressions - phrases m which some 


word IS restricted to a certain 
connection so that no other word can 
be put in Its place A bevy of ladies 
(but not a bevy of gentlemen), bosom 
fnend, broad daybght (not broad 
moonlight, but bright moonlight), fast 
fnend, foregone conduston, leading 
question (not leading inquiry), 
livelong day or Avelong ni^t (not 


Bvelons hour or year or week), slow! 
coach (not slow carnage), standing' 
army (not permanent army), standing 
joke (not standing jest), stone’s 
throw, stomn signal, sworn friends, 
tall tdk (not lofty tzdk or tall 
profeiMtons) 

P. MUKHERJEE 
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THIS WEEK by TIHY 


1 



1 .. i IImm 




fVM libra 

J|^Mat2'2-Apr20 

1 

gjj Jun22-Jul23 


|J|y Sep 22 - Oct 23 


AKPANCEMF-NTS fHAT 
I (Mild tic you down (or & 
(onstck'ftVie time should W 
dvoidrd You may wish to 
ornplirtely re-organ-M: your 
afi'axs III thr* near future so 
prepare ihe way with some hard 
thinking h s time to correentrate 
on ytnn own affairs Try to 
a\.i>id taking on extra 
Tcsrxjnvbility as lhi‘ i ould tv use 
diTl.i uhies in v<vii way Fheie 
iiiav he a Si.rprise on 
Wr i''>tsii.iv Important dates 
28 1,3 


BL PRh PARED FOR SUDDEN 
chattges and unexpected 
developments particularly in 
your pnvate Me Do not be 
tempted to force an issue at this 
stage as you will have to take 
care with even small details 
Plan well aF ead and try to adopt 
a more vigorous approach to 
one or two outstanding 
vii 'liletns Lie's secunty is 
likely to irKrease and you could 
achieve something special by 
Wednesday bnportant data 
29, 1.2 


THIS COULD K. A MOST 
satisfactory artd rewarding 
week and one which should 
mark ttie b egwa n g o< a n**i and 
exciting phaa ^sh ahead 
confidently now, succea is 
indicated in many matters 
Outstanding difficultia are 
likely to be resolved this wedt 
You will be m a better position 
to look after your own interats 
now and to concentrate more 
on outside actnatm Look for 
frah openings Important 
data 29,1,2 



CAPWCOBW 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


^ TOOBUEIA \S TOl 


be solved but the solution may 
be cnlnety diHereni frotin udial 
you expect You may need the 
cooperation ol oth^s, so do 
your bat to win them over A 
much easier week than the Unt. 


but tart IS hkely to be needed 
Watch your purse — you might 
be tempted to overspend 
Restraint exercised m this 


quarter reaps rewards later on 
bnportant data 29, 1, 3 



TAU«US_._ 

Api ; 1 - Mdy 



uo 

Jul 24 —Aug 21 



SCORPIO 

Oct 24 -Nov 21 



AQUARIUS 

Jan 21—Feb 1° 


DEbPITl ^^W DIFni'LlL 

es y<i ire enteiing a 
siKn-vsIi '.lrt.se ahwe ihe 
a< I f t IS 11 jirfvpcbS and 
a. hir (' ,x.ri' But not be in 
tcx. gr< at a h'lTv 'o embark on 
new ■. ,11 the I'lomeiil 

boi X rri» iiilic'i, i*' the fairuly 
ould lx. diriit 'lit to hdndie this 
iveek but you an Jepend on 
• yippn' ol u mvs.ne outside 
y lUt imm* di ile ''iicW You 
^would be lAise to remain firm in 
yoi'r neliets Impcirlanl data 
1.2.3 


ROUTINE DUTIES WILL 
claim a lo* of your time this 
week People in your immediate 
(Tcle might well prove 
demanding but do not let this 
womy you, cope with things e» 
they come Socially, the week 
should prove very pleasant artd 
It IS a splendid tirne for most 
inteiests A recently made 
friendship could Cause some 
confusion Tread carefully so as 
not to upset anyone 
bnportant data I, 2, 3 


THINGS MAY NOT GO 
according to plan, so prepare to 
fall back on alternative 
arrangements Try to be as sel* 
rehant as you can, thoM around 
you may not be particulaufy co 
operative Try to cooperate 
wth others even 11 causa some 
inconvenience to your own 
arrangements You may find 
yourself engaged m developing 
a new and profitable plan 
fanportant dMa 29, 1, 3 


A FORTUNATE PHASE LIES 
ahead for personal plana and 
arrangements Your relation 
ships with asociata and 
members of the farmiy run 
smootnly An interview should 
bring good results An 
mterating discovery could 
benefit you greatly A change m 
your affaurs may have far 
reaching consequenca and 
could widen sK>ur mterats 
Your finances are in a 
particularly good shape 
Important datt* 30. I, 2 



GEMM 

May 2.'’—jun21 


H VIRGO 

Aug 22 -Sep 21 



SAGITTARIUS 

Nov 22—Dec 21 


a PISCES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 


ANOTHER IMPtJRTANT 
wc*ek when you w41 fienefit from 
the peojile you meet and the 
places you vis t Although 
things are going well, lake caie 
with futuni jilans There .»uid 
be an eixrairagng devdopmeni 
in your financa.but you should 
.guard against overgenerous 
mpulsel and a tendency 
towaids extravagance Afnend 
may seek your advice on 
Thursday Important data 
1. 3, 5 


rr LOOKS AS though you 

are now headng for a highly 
propitious phase It would be in 
your own intcrat to get on with 
important tssua Be prepared 
to work hard at winning the 
confidence of others 
Conditions now become 
favourable (or completing 
something already started A 
temporary obstacle may appear 
around miduwck, but this need 
not interfere with progreSe if 
handled carefully bnpoitMit 
data ■ 1.3.5 


TRAVEL AND NEW EXPE 
nenca appear to be highlighted 
this week This should 
encourage some of you to be 
more adventurous than you 
have been recently and to be 
more socially active There ■ 
much to be done thm week and 
you must be well orgamaed. 
People wiO rdy on you to a grmt 
extent, to set the pace d yeu 
wish to make headway, but be 
prepared to delegate authority 
fanportant data 1,4.5 


lAKE ADVANTAGE OF A 
ratfui phase by clearing up 
outstanding problems You 
ODuid oeatc gtaal happsnesi for 
yourself and thoa doM to you 
if you gne senous consideration 
to another's imha Emotional 
i^iaels arc a poeaibtity thn 
week and you may find thM you 
are largciy to blame Tty to 
remain neutral m case of an 
argument between others, m 
someone may (eel bady let 
down otherwise fanportant 
data 28, 3.5 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Heartbreak House 


T o watch our M P s> in at tion is 
nothing short of a tioaitreak 
lake an example On hudgcl 
day, many did not fail to notice the 
antics of Bhajan Lai, now Union 
Minister and known in the past for his 
excesses in Haryana He entered tlie 
l>ok Sdbha some 20 imnutes before 
five, when the budget was slated for 
presentation, and occupied the seat 
near the one fixed foi Finaine 
Minister N D Tiwan, on the bench 
next to the Prime Ministei’s M>s 
intention appare.ntly. was to eati h his 
Wader’s eye every time the Irilitt 
would look at Tiwan A few rninuiei 
later, Narasimha Rao came iri and 
elbowed Bftaian Lrl aside to have the 
corner seat closest to Ra)iv G.indhi 
So the position on the hem h ,il this 
point of time w.\s (nqlit 'o lehi 
Narasimha Rao, Bh.iian l,.il and the 
vacant seat yet t<< In .iviuo'dl t«, 

1 iwari 

The betu'i nuik! .ii ■ o > nnd.'te 
four people Inc.inicK C Pant eager 
to sit on ttu* pte-^tigioijs henci He 
lodgedhimselt (.H-'ween R.eiand Lai 1* 
only Bhajan 1 ai f.ad I'llle lore sense, 
he ciju'vf haet' notu t.d the trouns on 
the faces oi his uco senior i olieagoes, 
perthed on eit'ier sidt ot him Thi 
proveib il "la-’t straw" tne Imny Buta 
Sinqh I he'll sat Jtiwn with a aumo 
between fkint anJ Bhaian Uil who 
now was sitting in ti <• plai i iillolted'o 
I iWviri exix’i ted .uiv lu me n noji 
I'Jistrefion being the bittei par' iit 
valour Bnajan Lai q .letK moved 
a vav to another heiuli aheo oe 
spotted a vat mt scat nest tn \ (j 
Raixid Ihe Kistlmg game left Bh.ijaii 
I at hiqh and dry minutes lelori* Ihe 
Prune Minister and liwai ainvtd 
In the Raiva Sabha onfi m ..iiv 
tbt Ministvis wvie a'},i.ii i.i tlh. 
loiefr.mt this ii n in j n.is^ive 
assiuilt outlie' ti ei im iil'iwi'.ql’ 
Ufienui 1 to nuik,» ,1 spov ui. nuniioi 
on t II Xndhiii Pr> desii (loveMi 
OI s exi ess txpendilure 1 le tiiu 
P ( .uiamii irain Ra;es'i Pilot ,i,in 
Bhai.ir'Lai weii’cleur iimd ni hr 
nasi^ to the 1. lui'i 'nin, vtiaokai 
iKiyii! 'll! irm.i It the ptoi oeoinqi of 
ifie Housv last a tend light t>ti ine 
> olid ii t lit the three Ministe's ’ aidid 
and aoetted" bv oiK'r membets, sue h 
as N K P tsalve, chan man of the 
Ninth f inance CisilnnssKm, it was 
_^*taLsc Sharma unlike other 


presiding officers in Parliament, had 
the courage tu allow the Press to 
report the happeniirqs n the House 
factually 

The result, lur om e was 
tefn sliingly diflerei,' I'nmth. heavilv 
vetted records ot pioi etdmgs 
jiuiuluiled .all too fteciii>- idy tiy Ine 
iniii ic nous woiri "mil M ipi'u'is’ Ibe 
Press goilery not, el.i.nd would 
dis.ilay, witfi si, kcttiu, luquent^ 
wfkit were the don t'- ’ tor leport, 's 
on an> giv'c'n dac ir thi 1 -O Houses 
The Pi ess hiis rio op mn but to serve 
Its traders wil'i the (ensured 
versions of even's a, Parl.arrier.l 
Sharrna hopefully, will kiep a up si; 
that otticr pr.’siding uftn ers wi!' 
i^miulale tne heal'ti',, pri'cedcnt set oy 
h.m Gc-ss,[i has It , Id' t.ie oflicia! 
vr’TS'on ol the p’^rx eedings du'-ing 'he 
L'pend'a episixlf was also c necked ti 
ifict'iimi Min's'er’soificehi lorethey 
wi le aiit'i irued foi circuiaiuTi 

.Not Si rprisirigly, some mwstiapers 
> ame out with an > laboralc rti<Ti.'ot 
iiie exc oanges ii. the House bi tween 
t ir h na'riTian rm the .nc hand atid 
the hiqwtgs ot the rulirq part, o ihi 
othti A 'pw spec mu .IS .aear 
repei'tion c’hair .ai. 'Yom i annot 
I urn w'fiere tt\* Coiisiit .iion has 
jitovidea these rights to tins Hocse 
As 1 lusiodian of the riqhts of tins 
Hoiise I w'll' rt >■ perm' any 
1 iiitailment The (aestion is 'ei, 

!i iT^d H,' lUpnidia) is not Itec to 
disi uss tf'r Ciover'iot. that is 
III ihihitti, Ihe only th.ng's th.ii this 
I e'ling cm e\,n.ndrute has been lise J 
ly this House & • lop j as 1 an, in the 
cha t this iiq'it ot till nicmbersot the 
Haiy.j eab'ialw ',1 iiy topiotoc to the 
•asi dioii 111 my blood The House 
saniiot o.* bamboo/ieJ tiy any 
Mipiste Iron’ tjomc or law or anv 
other Ministry Tfii*- House is 
"■'yiierne My luling is veiy cloai ' 
hiiM jHimilied him to '•eiei to 
evii'edtng the limits but 1 h.we not 
ixrtnitte.' him to talk aiiythinq either 
then that And I have told themtiiat in 
the very beginning Nodiscusxion on 
itie I'nair'^ ruling' 

I ven the offn i.il vcrsuin quotes 
I'hpe ' Ghosh (CPM saying "Tfie 
Prime Minister is instigating his 
mem' xts Tn< Prime Mmister himself 
IS iiisi gating his membci s It is really 
unfo'lunate it is very serious" Fhe 
siirne wisioii q lotes V Gcipirlswanny 


iDMK) thus ‘ rVie Prime Minister is 
instigating his n'embers He is 
behaving like a hhortiy after this, 
the Prime Mm’siei left the House 
without intervening in the dispute 
even once, leavingeveryiKrdy todraw 
his or her own inference One does 
not Know thi inside story of what 
happened after the Febiuary 23 
episode in the Raiya Sabria but many 
have noticed that the Chairman has 
since been leav.ng the House as soon 
as Question Hour is over, with 
Pratibha Patil taking over Earlier the 
Chaeman usually stay -d on for zero 
hour One ran only wo'i.ier what has 
happened 

Next day, after the Congress(l) 
Parliamentary Party’s general body 
meeting presided over by N G 
Kanga n the abse-ir e of Ka'iv Gandhi, 
^jaivc h"ld a br.cfmg for the Press and 
started with aspersions on the "utterly 
ipcoirecf reports in newspapers He 
also dill t?» d that the Chairman had 
not given any ruling, and that his party 
members had not defied the Chair 
Around this ti'ne. Shiv Shankar joined 
tne sessioi. and started talking about 
the preceding day’s rumpus It was 
not necessary to have a microscope 
to read Salve’s lace and notice how 
crostlalien he felt at Shiv Shankar's 
abrupt intervention \A/hcn the 
reporters, * ho were in a nasty mood, 
took Shiv Shankar on after a few 
minutes for giving them a t^ilosophic 
discourse. T was Salve's turn to stop* 
his party "adversary’ and resume 
briefing According to reports, an 
angry Sniv Shankar walked straight 
into the Prime Minister’s chamber 
hrom the briefing room and told Rajiv 
Gandhi that Salve had messed up thel 
briefing ' 

Running free 

IVlhi'tes will take a long time to 
foi get what they call derisively “the 
greatest race ever run in thcsworld". 
flagged off by Raiiv Gandhi m hij track 
suit recently According to an 
irreveri nt wit in diplomatic circles, 
Gorbachev’s g/osoost meant "glass 
lost", torcing many ernng Russians to 
I educe the intake of alcohol to 
increase the output of work By 
Lompanson, Raiiv Gandhi's “Great 
Freedom Run’’ might force "freedom 
itself to be on tlie run" 

RINGSIDER 



lEALTH 


Malaria: Harmful cure 



TTm world's malaria-prone zones 


T WO Ghanaian doctors are 
challengins the accepted 
Uiisdorn about malaria, claiming 
that It IS less prevalent than generally 
believed, and that preventive 
medicine often docs more harm than 
good They are particularly worried 
about the over prescribing of 
chloroquine, which can affect 
eyesight 

Or I awrence Osei, who initiated 
Hwo year research project into the 
issue, says eye specialists are worried 
about the rising number of people 
whose si^t has been affected by 
over-use of chbroquine — “chloro 
quine retinopathy” 

His research has led him to 
conclude that “it is absolutely 
.unnecessary to give prophylaxis, or 
weekly malaria prevention doses of 
chloroquine” 

Dr Osea, a senior lecturer m the 
department of community health at 
the Urwersity ol Ghana Medical 
School, says he undertook the 
research after noticing high rates ol 
chloroquine consumption and after 
learning from doctors in the 
department of ophthalmology that 
chloroquine retinopathy was on the 
ncrease 

He teamed up with Professor R K 
Anteson of the department of 
mcrobmlogv in an attempt to find out 
whether the amount of chloroquine 
people take is justified F unding wfis 
provided by the Thrasher Research 
Fund, a relig»us body in the US, and 


the Medical School 
They studied 1,200 babies bom at 
the Mamprobi Polyclmir m a suburb 
of Accra, ear h bahv being ‘ollowed for 
one year The last bat'v in the study 
was born in December 1985 

Blood samples were taken regularly 
and analysed for malaria parasites 
None of the babies studied had 
congenital malana “So congenital 
malaria seems to be a very rare thing 
— at least in urban Ghana says Dr 
Osci 

The applicability ..>1 the findings to 
other areas is likely to be one of the 
key issuc' to be debated when the 
research findings are published in a 
professional journal and subiected to 
scrutiny and analysis by the medical 
community 

The second objec'ive of the study 
was to determine how soon after birth 
those without congenital malaria 
started succ mbing to the infectxm 
They found that infection is very rare 
in the first three months of lib, after 
which it increases steadily, r>eakingin 
the third and fourth months and 
continuing until about the ninth 
month when it starts falling again 
Overall, it was found that about 70 
per cent of the babies had no infection 
at ail in the first year of life 
Commenting on the significam e of 
the findings. Dr Osci argues that 
“there’s justification at all for the 
amount of chloroquine that our health 
personnel give to patients With every 
fever case that comes to hospital, the 


first thing our health personnel thmk 
about IS malana, so malaria treatment 
IS given, which means chloroquine, 
and invariably it is not malana 
because our research has dearly 
indicated that on average it is only 
about one or two attacks of malana 
per child in a year ” 

Dr Osei hopes that making known 
their findings to mediVal personnel m 
the country wdl cut the prescription of 
chloroquine He also hopes that if 
enough publicity is generated, people 
who normally treat themselves when 
they have a fever u/ill be aware that 
ix>t every (ever is malana 

He suggests tfiat the problem of 
malana infectxin in endemic areas is 
associated with children, who are 
supposed to be more vulnerable, 
since the research shows that 
children get the disease less often 
than had been supposed, adults abo 
probably get it less than believed 
Warning against the regular taking 
of chloroquine as a preventive 
measure. Dr Osei says it ts better to 
wait and treat the diness, as that is 
more effective and reduces the nsk of 
overdosmg The medicine is not 
excreted easily and accumulates in 
the body Apart from affecting sxiht, 
there is also a danger of a build up of 
resistance against the medicine — a 
phenomenon which has been 
reported m many parte of the work) 
(Gemini News) 
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ECOLOGY. 

Woods or water? 

The Neora Valley reservoir project, taken up by the West Bengal 
Government with Army assistance to ease the water crisis in 
Kaiimpong and adjoining areas, has perturbed ecologists, They fear 
the damage It will cause to the region’s ecosystem by tampering with 
one of the last remaining virgin forests in the West Bengai-Sikkim 
Himalayas. SIDDHARTHA RAY ferrets out from official files the 
controversy which presents an agonising choice: should we do 
without the reservoir despite the water crisis, or go ahead with the 
proiect and risk irreparable damage to the environment? 


I T was th« Silent Valley in 
Kerala a few years ago, it >s 
the Neora Valley in Daneehng 
district now Unnotic^ m 
the vioierKe of the Gorkha 
land agitation is another conflict 
which, while it may be bloodless, 
wilt not be without casualties d the 
need for development overrides 
concern for the environment 
The Neora Valley, in the 
Kaiimpong forest division, ns one 
of the last tracts of Virgin 
wilderness in the country The yet 
inaccessible primary forest area 
heu, harboured a wealth of flora 
and fauna from time immemorial 
Now thr West Bengal Government, 
in collaboiation with the Army, is 
prepanng to attack the wilderness 
to build a reservoir at 2,000 metres 
to meet the water costs in the 
defence establishments at 
Duitandara and Pedong and, abo, m 
Kahmpong 'own A long pipeitne 
with 150 - to 500-mm pipes will 
have to be laid, a 30-km hnk road 
built, and several permanent 
structures including bridges and 
culverts erected A massive 
protect, it will cost Rs 22 45 crure 
Accordmg to the protect report 
prepared by the Public Health 
Ensaneenng Department, Govern 
mend of West Bengid, the main 
executing authority of the protect, the 
water supidy scheme k ai immense 
ctrategK importance. Water supply to 
Kahmpong town and the deferKe 
establishments at present is 
pathetkaliy inadequate. Kabmpongn 
getting 1 81 mid (rniibon litres per 
day )• U wiD need almost seven times as 
much — 8.14 mid by the year 2011 All 
the local sprinp have already been 
>»PP«d and wM not ywU more The 


supply to Durbindara, at 0 45 mild, is 
also far short of the Army’s growing 
needs 

The only spnngs which could 
provide succour are Neorakhola and 
Dhautakhoia~85 and 77 km away 
from Kaiimpong town respectively, at 
altitude^ of 2,200 and 2,100 metres 
These wilt now be tapped in the fdeora 
Valley project The project 
expenditure and the water available 
win be shared between the West 
Bengal Government and the Army m 
the ratio of 8 7 

Already orders worth Rs 1 ciore 
have bem placed with a* least 25 
contractors for clearing the 
passage for the pipeline The 
project report notes the need to 
construct a foot track m alignment 
with the pipeline as well as link 
roads and bridges and culverts 
across hiU streams for laying three 
transmission mains The work will 
inevitabiy cut a swathe through the 
forests 

Deforestation has had as grave 
consequences around the Valley 
as elsewhere m the Himalayas 
According to a note sent by the 
Department of Environment, 
Government of India, aerial survey 
of the hills around Kahmpong as 
far. as the Nev>ra Valley shows that 
extensive deforestation has 
exposed the slopes to severe 
erosion Actual and incipient 
landslides liave scarred the entire 
landscape, fiDing up the largely dry 
streams below with ri^Ne and 
boulders This has over the years 
inevitabiy lea tc the dfying-up of 

TM» report la part of a profact 
funded by file Centre/or lienee 
and Environmant, Delhi 


stream sources, a fact confirmed 
by the older residents of 
Kaiimpong They recall an 
abundance of water from the 
streams when forests were 

relatively intact a couple of 
decades ago 

There can be little doubt, the 
environmentalists contend, that' 
the water crisis in Kahmpong and 
the adjoining areas is related to die 
widespread deforestation caused 
by b^h population pressure and 
thif pohey of dear-fetting naturd 
mixed forests for converoon nto 
monoculture coniferous planta¬ 
tions It IS not surprising that the 
onl^ surviving sdbstanw source 
of perenraid water is m the Neora 
Valley, a natural muted forest ttiD 
largely intact 

The Environment Department 
report caubons that there are already 
signs of serious degradation of this 
forest—and that the process is being 
hastened by the West Bengal Forest 
Development Corporation's 
extending the road from Lava to 
Rachda to a point nine km on the ndge 
above the Dhauiakhola, a sub- 
catchment area of the Nema Valley 
and the second source of the 
proposed water supply scheme 
Meanwhile, the entne upper sub 
catchment of the Dhauiakhola has 
been stripped clean of all vegetation 
under Forest Development 

Corporatxxn's conversKVi programme 
Ecoio^cal experts fear this wiB 
reduce, if not altogefher dry up m due 
course, the perennial source ^ water 
sought to be tapped lower down from 
die Neorakhola water supply scheme 
If this pr ogra m me of short term gam 
contmues to be extended m the Neora 
Valey there can be httie prospect of 



c 


The endangered lot 


T he vir^ty and punty 
of the Neora Valley pro¬ 
vide shdter to a great 
number of animus, many of whxK 
are endangered and, aa stKh.' 
already included in Schedule I of 
the Wddli/e (ftoteefon) Act. 1972 
Ae per the observation of the 
Zoological Survey of India — 
described eiaborataly by R K 
Chow m the tloum^ of Bengal 
Natiural Hmory Society — the 
higher elevation of the valley tn the 
temperate zone un Rashet. RechiUf 
'Urosivn and so on is the abode td 
the red panda. The goral bves on' 
nigged hillMdes and on rocl^ 
i^ounde near crmifer forest zones, 
'^e Hifnalaynn tahr'ls also sel^ in 
anpali groups 

Among the CMrmvores 'ttic' 
leopard IS common in the vaiOey 
both tp loiMr and higher altitudes 
The Iiger also visits the area 
occasionaRy. Whda thn yeHow- 
throated marten is common in 
higher altitudes, the stone marten 
has or)ce been observed beiotv 
.1.214m too. feeding art the young 
of a barking deer (>heriinpoitant 
camvores of this vali^r are the 
ieopardcat, the clouded leopard, 
the large hdiao civet, and both the 
Astatic black bear and the sloth 
bear It udl not be surprising M 
further surveys find the nruurt^ 
cat and the golden cat m this forist 
zone 

There are large numbers of 
Hmalayan rats, white-bcIlied rats, 
chestnut cats. Siktdm miCe,' 
smokeheQied rats, and the Siklum 
boles, the Sikkim iarge<lawed 
shrevus and tlie Himalayan shreufs 
Tunnels uf the Himalayan mde 
have alv> been observed in the 
forest edges and bamboo brakes. 

The avifauna is nchiy varied m 
the Neora vailey More than hrif of 
these are, hoswever, passerine 
birds The birds of prey tnd'jde the 
beared vulture or the lammergeler. 
Kmalayen griffon and the red 
iegyed taicoa The black crested 
bd,ui IS very common {here are a 
doaen species of pigeons and 
doves, some o< them found only in 
the high elevations — the pm tailed 
green ptgeon and kokla green 
psgeoa The on* found in the low 



A view of the vaUey and the foreate Harbounng rare species 


altitudes is the common green 
, ptgeoa The great pied hornbiO and 
the btefian pied hembiti have been 
noticdd here and there in the 
valley Although a great number of 
specMsare stnctlyresident.a large 
number of btrdb are mifiprants, 
some moving up and down the hills 
according to season, while others 
are birds of passage merely using 
the valley as a port of call on the 
way from their breeding haunts 
The valley also has such 
interest.ng snakoi as the king 


cobra, common cobra, krait, 
green pit viper, and the Himdayan 
pit viper beskto the blind sruika. 
die common Indian snake and 
vanous lizards 

The invertebrate fauna is no lets 
varied than the vertebrates Many 
colourful insects such a« 
butterflies and moths, beetles, 
bets and wasps, bugs and fiicadae 
make the valley eapeaially 
attractive 

S.R. 





maintaining even liw present yield of 
wa'er, a! eady showing a dcc!*n. j 
trerKi, on wtiich the project IS bised A 
visifirvj team of environmentalists 
noted with c oncern fl\at a number of 
I^pclia families had dear felled ‘he 
forests just above the main proonsed 
water intake point in NeoraWioU 
some years ago and were ciiilivati^g 
potatoes This is a serious 
encroachment on the Vaflei' aivl 
represents a direct threa. to the 
stabiity of the perennial wa*er soun r 
in the Neorkhi^ 


I N 1981, scientists from the 
Botanical and Zoological 
Surveys of India went to the 
Neora Valley to assess its 
biological wealth The Forest 
Survey of hdia presented a report 
irt March. 1982, indicating the 
extent of relict forests retaining 
thoir primary character in the 
Sikkirr. Himalayas An expedition 
organised by the HimaiaySin Club 
and assisted by the World Wildlife 
Fund and the Defence Mimstry- 


which included membe-s of the 
Botanical and Zoc'lngKa! Surveys of 
India and the West HengrJ Fores* 
J^vc'opnent Coiuoraf ><' -a'so 
catned OMt studies nj the ^mra eno 
t.iuw in Nevember 19152 
A. cording to the Forcj* Survey 
uporl, the Ncom K'a.ie. nolds tlx 
only pocket of large’y wgin and 
undisturbed forest m the ixiter 
Skkim FFmalaya*- repicsenfing a 
v»’rv distinctive progression from 
the monta'v' wet troj'ica’ to the 
temperate forest eresys* n Ii has 
sutysved dcgradatiot so far on 
a^vount of 'ts inaccecsibility, but 
iMtb the extension ot roads to its 
fnngcs by the West Bengal Forest 
Di'yelopment CorporatU'n, whuh 
has plans to clear tell the forests 
for coMyersion to in exotic— 
Oypfomur.'ci juponriu monocul 
ture plantation, ih's disl’iiclive 
fvological niclie is edread^ giaveiv 
■mpenlled Th*> seient’sts recorded 
a remarkable variety of flora, 
including some believed to be 
endemic to the Valiev, and such 
endangered an.mals as the 


clouded leopard, the red panda 
and the m'.sk deer The terrain 
tra's-Tset ai'>tudc» from 500 metres 
to o\et j ix\i .n.'lns Its plant lite, 
ronscqurn'i , i? so u verse that 
fhc'-e an* 2'X)0 varutics ot orchids 
alone It > Tartofauria'and flora 
still rrqui.e :pvv?slij.ruo'i So there 
IS a Widely held y’leu* among 
scientists tha* the Neora Valiev, as 
the 'ast rcinnint ot a distinctive 
uegetatiM’ /me in the West 
Bengal Sikkim H malay.'^ shoJd 
be decis’ed a national park and, 
evcntanly, a biosphere icserve 
The ' onsti'*.!. m v>l a pipeline 
with a aeriitc rriad alongside, 
linked by one o, 'w* a cess roads, 
following 'hr* iiiin ko)!' of tlic 
densest ‘outt ,^«jTiin' of the 
Neoia alley v.. 1' c'JoiiPtcdly 
damage tF> cvo-y'^itm Expen- 
eiKP elsew't.i i no ably in the 
Silent Vail y ir. ‘.xrai.i, has shown 
that oov .1 thin ii^ i .isv a< cess to a 
fotest It .«■ vrt willy ijnpiissibie to 
contain a ''ow process of 
degri.dntion ihrough human 
infiltration and interference 



The report adds. “Neora Valley 
represents one of the richest gene 
pool resources of the tiopical as 
well as the montane fauna and 
flora in the Danecling Himalayas 
and It should be declared a 
Biosphere Reserve, so that it can 
be saved from all kinds of 
interference such as construction 
of water reservoir, drilling for 
mineral resources, deforestation, 
or activities of the Forest 


felled partly for making charcoal, 
"with haidly a blade ol grass 
visible” It was obvious, Khoshoo 
argued, that even if Crypfomono 
faponica seedlings were planted 
immediately after the felling the 
valuable top soil would be washed 
away with the first burst of the 
monsoon rains, thus seriously 
undermining the productivity of 
this sensitive hill area It should be 
remembered that it takes about 




Til* aite for the rmaervoir: Far too much wit go under water 


Deuehpment Corporattan etc’, (Italics 
mine) 

T N Khoshoo, former secretary 
to the Department of Environment 
in Delhi, wrote to the then 
Secretary of Agriculture, S P 
Mukhenee, that the -Neora Valley, 
as the only remaining sample of 
n)oist deciduous monsoon forest, 
was reserved as a “protected 
forest” under the working plan of 

the West Bengal Forest Depart 
mertt, ”Howevcr,” Khoshoo wrote, 
”a few years ago it was trans¬ 
ferred to the W B Forest 
Development Corporation who 
have siTKe extended a road to the 
fr.nges of the Valley with a view to 
'working' its natural forests by 
clear felling them for conversion 
into monoculture plantations of 
Ciyptomaria japonica " Khoshoo 
mentioned in hts letter that a large 
area in the forest had been clear- 


1,000 years to form a layer of fop. 
soil of one inch thickness 
“It 1 ^ also unfortunate that the 
only remaining forest within that 
distinctive ecosystem containing 
several endemic species ^nd 
valuable genetic diversity, as 
confirmed by a survey conducted 
by the Botanica* Survey of India, 
will be irretnevably destroyed if the 

W B Forest Development 
Corporation continues to implement 
their current programme of clear 
felling the entire Nmra Valley forests 
There can be little doubt, in that 
event, that the existing perennial 
water source will also inevitably dry 
up in a few years once the forest cover 
IS removed,” Khoshoo warned in his 
letter 

But the then Secretary to the 
Environment Department of the 
West Bengal Government differed 
with the environmentaKsts, In his 
note, K C Sivaramakrishnan 


wrote that studies and observa¬ 
tions by the West Bengal 
Government revealed that sumiar 
forests existed not only in other 
parts of the Hvnalas'as but also m 
Darjeeling district itself. "Our 
department is unable to accept the 
view that a water supply scheme of 
the type proposed is ‘exploitative’ 
and will militate against the 
pristine character of, the Neora 
Valley and will not be compatible 
With Its prospective status as a 
biosphere reserve ..a biosphere 
reserve cannot be protected by 
making it into some kind of 
exclusive and exotic preserve for 
the scientific community it is only 
by actively involving the Kabmpong 
people arid creating an awareness 
about die broader uses of the VaHey, 
and m parbcular the interest of the 
local public in the Valley’s 
preservation as a water resource, that 
we can hope to preserve Neora's 
heritage” 

The Valley is yet to be declared a 
biosphere reserve, according to 
Bimal Kumat Bardhan Roy, 
Additional Chief Conservator of 
Forests in West Bengal “An area of 
78 sq km has been delimited for 
this purpose, but it has not yet 
been declared a biosphere 
reserve," he said Within the 
Valley, the Forest Department has 
stopped making any roads But 
fresh felling along the pipeline 
track IS unavoidabie That, however, 
thinks Bardhan Roy, will not 
disturb tlie ecosystem in any way 
The Additional CCF even 
questions the veracity of the 
findings of the Zoologxral Survey 
uf India "They foUowed a certain 
path and our people were with 
them We know what they found,” 
he says Bardhan Roy is further 
inclined to believe that the Neora 
project IS ecologically harmless 
because the scheme has been 
cleared by the Centre The 
advocates of the project feel the 
environmentalists’ fear that there 
will be large-scale deforestation 
during execution of the project is 
largely exaggerated 

The charges and counter¬ 
charges bring out the contradiC' 
tions generated by developmental 
and conservationist priorities m a 
developing country. This clash of 
minds IS in a way welcome 
because of its restraimng effect on 
both sides, leading to a symbiotic 
outcome. 
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1 This creature, a member of the elk 
family, hat a special name in the USA, 
iwhat? 

2. How did Ravana in Hindu 

mythdosy S«t his name? 

3 Which IS the smallest Union 

Territory in india'^ 

4 Which of the following multi¬ 

purpose protects It administered by 
more than one State in India? — 
Hirakua, Nagarjunsagar, Kosi, 
Tungabhadra 

5 What was the Doctnne of Lapse? 

6 The Constituent Assembly 

appointed a Constitution Drafting 
Committee, who was its ctuurman? 

THE ANSWERS 
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Dsd — 7, South dealer, both vubierabie 

NORTH 
S : 983 
H Q2 
O • A432 
C : KS43 


WEST 
S : KJM 
H : 65 
D J987 
C Q76 


EAST 
S . AQlftt 
H . J10987 
D . 5 
C J109 


SOUTH 
S : 76 
H . AK43 
D . KQ106 
C • A82 


BKldingB 

S W N E 

1C P ID IH 

2N P aN(end) 


West leads 5-4, East plays S-Q—which 
wms— and returns &10 The defence 
coOects 4 spade tncks, on wfach dummy 
discards C-3 and you discard D-6 and 
This IS the most crucial moment and 
success depends on the concct decision 
The hand was seen came in a pairs event 
recently held in Bengal Most of the N-S 
pairs went down m iN Tlic lead and the 
play was almoet identical After catlecnns4 
tncks m spade (on which the declarer 
dweardtd a heart and a dub) the defence 
attacked the hevt suit Dummy’s H Q 
won, a smaO diamond to DK. a smaS 
darnond to D A, East discarding a heart, 
and the fate of the contract was sealed 
The deal was thought to be just an average 
one—with 2S H C P the N-S, pair had to 
reach 3N, wfsch would be defeated 
It did not occur to any of the declarers 
that if the defence collects 4 spade tncks 
and dien attacks any suit the hand does 
make To defeat the contract the defence 
has to attack cither the club suit or the 
heart before cashing 4 trKks m spade But 
the moment the defence collects 4 spade 
tricks, both defenders will become 
vulnerable for a double square 
liBt us analyse the argument You 
discard a diamond and a club from your 
hand and a club from the dummy on 4 
rouixb of spade Nowadubisietumedfii 
docs not really matter if a heart or a spade 
or a diamond is returned m the 5th trKk) 
You have eight tncks in top and the all 
important 9th tnck has to come from a 
squeeze if the diamond suit does not break 
vwll You know East IS marked with 4 cank 
m spade (by actual play) and at Isaat 5 
cards in hwet So the remaining cards wiQ 
be m minors B the minors in East's hand 
are 2 2, you wiD gel ■> tncks m diamond, 
making9 tncks But if East holds 1 card m 
diainond and 3 cards m dub the hand has 
to be played in squeeze So you have to 
know the exact distnbuPon m the Eaat 
hand Accordingly, you cash onahi^ dub 
and K Q of dwmondt, if Eaet shows out, 
play for the double squecae. On the 2nd 


round of diamonds East will discard a 
heart You now cash 3 top hearts on which 
West wiD be forced to discard a club, 
unguarding his C Q, you, therefore, 
discard your now worthless 0-4, 
mamtairang D A bare You cross to 
dummy through D A and now it is Eaet’a 
turn to be squeezed at the dbagrammed 
position 

NORTH 
& idl 
H. isd 
O A 
C K54 


WEST 


EAST 

S mi 


S rd 

H id 


H J 

D-J9 


D-id 

C Q7 

SOUTH 
& rdl 

H4 

D 10 

C AS 

C 3 10 9 


East has got no suitable discard. 

The hand can only be defeated if Eatt- 
West do not cash more than one rtxmd of 
spade before attackmg any suit 

GURUDEV 

CHESS. 

It IS White’s turn to play and force Black 
into stiimission The obvious c2-b3wdl not 
hold ««ter because that would leave White 
in an indelensiabie position with so many 
Pawns at Black’s disposal Playmg with 
white pieces was Huebner, a most 
formidabie grandmaster Huebner found a 
mov« — one that was enou^ to upset 
Black, what was rt'^ 



Owtnbutmn (W) Kcl. Rdt.d2. Bd2.d3, 
Pa3, c2. €4, f4, (5, h2 
(B)Kg8.Rd7,d8,Bb3.Na5,Pa7 b7,c5,d6. 
n. g6. h7 

Answer BbScbd the tnck Now, if Black 
played NcS, c2 b3 would leave him sn a 
weaker position, and if Rc7, then Rd6, after 
w4uch )^tc has nothing to worry about 

KIBITZOt 





o partisanship 


Geraldine Forbes conciudes her essay on the 
beginnings of women’s n-joverrents In India. 

»nimii iimnivi wr 


W omop .v’cri -.'ow. . Dt’ctim'ng 

dw?rp Thai th 'iT i'tfsfiei.T've 

or sovicii r»:fi r>iT w’ls 
somewiidt dii'^rniit riorii 'Sat of iiialt* 
rcform<;rs It wred that rualc 
reformers 'p r>< ' -ii <•* pr v iples. 
were q nCe nd-ny 

rouqhshoJ ■'v i .h ^ it 'Ji-eiits cif 
individual v _ at:’ 1 > i e l>u‘ titie 
example .f\.re -i* ot Narmad. 

the fanv'.is f »■.>-. '^ho 

advocate i i,' i tvi '..tPi-Tne e 
NaiT'*ad r.. in eJ ■■'.d Ov ■■ i <j‘ "j 
a caste d. adar'jij-'ia *‘'j sa 
that ctid rio' p^’T'iT.'t r. otc r'lan one 
wife . Ct •... o. rs 'n.^^nieed 
that I-S'jmar. ' •■-f',- 

and hetiwi/ .* *■. s'l wai 'reu from 

polyyai. y It It^TJ trit> uwid >w 
Narmad lyau' leii .ri kwo vvith 
Namijd ck believe- 'ha‘ h*. should 
staiic ‘>v i'..3 I nn'ip''‘s i"-u marry her 
even tt.rjfjn to Jo sk) wrjuid nieari 
liefynng ’ s vi.s>c akmg 'i‘e law, 
and V suP)ivt'..g ti > luniily to 

501.1“. os'rA^. om Eic' re ne cVcidcd 

0'‘rtiMi‘r5 '..IlfdiHussed ihe 
mall*" y-i "-fe and it has been 

leptiTt,' ' ^ -• sne ‘.iiie a t:<je Hindu 
wi‘. I /). h’m I i!' V ' a* rie liked a* 
e *'.ad ' • r, en' f n i-( le.iving him 
N im- “ ir , li'd 'ft r .t' j I're widow 
' j >e Ker. (leaf to 
tfiese "'P.’fi rtfiitmers that 

li'ey Jx*'e . • j.s.idvaf''j>jv; when 

other-, ' .1 t m ^krtenrig the 

liriii's OK "e ,'ierx y ri! nioi ttrig.5, 
chi') in., * ■ *. rn' i.,t f* r„ ussion 
de\'iTVi • .1 . .<• rr-.v! pa(>«rs, 

niii.' .;i V T'.o* f , M' ,r at .ations 
sometirrvs inhibited free eipretaion 
Ip ’8/2 Radharani lahin ’ia.i read a 
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it/i fh 1* th< , ' .1 ' ‘i , ,\' 

, 1 'tlil 'P,. • j n- ( I I r' . cU hi ’ 

pra.»' fr '.i 'I. 'w . sy, i ,,ned 
tfiesi .'.^.1'. .-fiii'.r o , !' i.iM 

eveiy f p• -r /1 * '! e i.i n c > ,i 
Ind.ai. wi iiW't., save ai 'i n 1.1 t y 
(oreifitu I . p.i, fi' o)e t'( 
nine’ci'ii!’ cid tw.. > n. 'n n.- u ; 
ftwiie rek I'liers trorii Hart"' , ti h. y 
fr, G-indh. Ml verthel. ss it s, < •>, i,.. 
ma Vy vw^rnen Ih.it male Tekr.'uis 
Sofia iim -5 nri'jed the (mii ' i 

‘omewhat huri.rifout ''e.ii o.'i 
will .111, 'vho had been w!»}ov"fii ,! 
ag. tin >erf.le about her 'lefor ' i .t 
‘aifier 

It I* now hiur years Sirwe fr.yi lBtt.er 

spoke in that memoiablc ''xitial 

Reforms meeting Me stiU speaks 


thinks lie IS a refortner, adds to social 
reioirn iitcratun nd peoiile fdrnife 
and call luii. a great scicial (e..''rmci hie 
t dieves he h.is done a gieat I't.il m the 
..au^ of w lo) reform and c/en scans 
tto! Oiitndav gazette But I rc'main a 
aidiiw still ’ Musi men always uilk and 
wiiiiien weep ’ 

1 ii.s theme wao tribe repeated time 
.1 "jam until conu'ii had formed 
‘f'n’ own orgaru/atiups and bv'gun to 
•t.. ulaie fhvir solutiotis to the 
5 uiiiletns lit child widowhcw-d, child 
■'.airiaqe and poiygamv 
t'fo'ts to break .iway from inale 
•ile'i^t had on uried .n the 
rv’e'.i-eritli r .>nfurv but became mote 

< I 'mmon in the fn st two decadeti of 
!i e twi>ntieth There seemed to be a 
.ix.y spirit among educated women, 
wrote' a Biitish a.anan visiting India 
.Ini' cnnsidi’tuhle ev.dence that 'hew 
.s .. iV • trr'oy.T.for themselves a share 
.'1 .h»' larger life’ Aa early as 1*901, 
vomen in Bombay decided to form a 
s.ic lai r<’frirm or<(amzation to 

< I rr.rr.emoraic Ju^tue Ranade’s 
rn',i*t, Male rcfoi mers, having already 
I'ltmc'd such an organization, 
^■rrkivd this idea and suggested a 
.nerger (Zne of the wramcn who had 
'lien pieseni at the first women's 
'nei'titi'j proli'Sted 

Bibtic spirited won>en are for the 
pre'wiit 'H a rmwinty and lh«H 
■rufividiiai efiurts araf i>l(X]uence would 
lie submerged by the superior and 
wiliimiiicias activities of men. if a 
(rimt)'n.jiion lo« k place The minonty 
of ilieir number and the reieni y of 
then rvperu'iices may prevent their 
influence from asserting itself 
She argued that segregated women 
could deal with their ownprobUtirain 





their o\wi «way, whereas men might 
not concede the right tf«t women 
wanted 

Saralddevi Chaudhurani, ttie 
extraordiivtry daughter of Swarna 
human Devi, was critical of the 
women's meetings held m conjunction 
with the Indian National Social 
Conference She used this forum, 
however, to pass a resolution calling 
for a permanent association of Indian 
women The women at the 
conference voted ir. favour of such an 
organization While Saraladevi was 
planning the first meeting, she en 
tountered opposition from miile 
colleagues She. in turn, criticized her 
opponents for patronizing women 
She wrote 

n>ey are the socaJied social retor 
meis They adveitise themselves as 
champions ol the weaker sex equal op 
port unities tor wor u.n female educ aKon 
and female emanct[>ation are some f>t 
then pe* subjects for oratory a* the 
ani.u.'il shriw rhiAi even make honcsi 
ef*otts at object lessons in tfie above 
siAijevts l>v persuading eduvated ladies 
to come up on their platforms and speak 
for ihemsi’ives Sorely traditions ilie 
haul evvn anxing social refoimcrs ol 
India So ih«v art not to bUfne il the 
shade i f Manu stili hauri's them and 
.e't'wtes them m then want of faith in 
the (.apticities ol Indian women and 
prompts them to foflow the usage long 
cstaNisherl of keeping them under 
thi.dafom a* ev'cry stage of then 
qrviwth 

Saraladevi persisted, and the 
Bharat Stree Mchamandal had its 
first irecting in 1910 This hrst all 
Indian organi.ation for wi>men held its 
inaugural meeting at A'lahabad with 
Her Hiqlinebb the Begum Siaheba of 
Janjira presiding 1 he first meeting 
wBs attended t>v M H the Nawab 
Begum Saheba of B'wpa', the onh 
woman ruler in India, Kani Saheba 
Partabgarh, Mrs Mofilal Nehru, Mrs 
Leslie Porter, wife ot the lieutenant 
governor ol the U P , and 1 ady 
Stanley, wih o( the chief justice Her 
Highness the Maharani i>f FJ«uoda and 
Sarojini Naidu sent telcgiatns of 
regret Saraladevi’s coniH’vtions had 
served her well, she haii attraited u 
number of powe'ful and respected 
women to attend the first meeting of 
this new organiration 
With Its all India pretensions and 
grand schemes for the promonon of 
female edur <ition, this organization 
kiecame the prototype foi the .J1 India 
women’s associations begun in the 
next decade SaraladcviV society 



developed branches in a number of 
Indian cities—Lahore, Allahabad, 
Delhi, Karachi, Anin'sar, Hyderabad, 
Kanpur, Bankura Hazaribagh, 
Midnapore, and Calcutta—and 
attempted to bring together “women 
of every race, creed class and party in 
India on the basis ot their common 
interest in the moral and material 
progress of women of India” 
Recr>gnizing that purdah inhibred 
female education, thv Mahamondal 
sought to deliver zenana edu< ation 
As well as basic htc racy the 
Mahamandarst teachers ottered 
instruction in musn sewii-g and 
embroidery The latter iwci were 
useful skills that the organization’s 
founders thought might make 't 
possible for widows and heipiess 
women 'o earr> a living 

The success of the Bharat Slree 
Maharnanda! depemded on the ability 
ot women to run and support 
irdependentlv the educaiimai 
schemes ol the vatiou. branches 
Saraladevi, dreaming of a great 
sisterhcxxi ot jiureiv Indian women 
extending over the whole of the 
motheiland for self services cnlistecf 
the support ol *he Begum ci! Bhopai 


aixl India s 
Saraiadev 'lac 
reformers s. 
atternpied o 


nntienlial maharanw 
* rvoi asked male 
1 their wiv-es. hut had 
f‘iriT' a women's 


assoc latior w.“ women as jiafrons 
and contrbu'i.rs The success ol the 
various Karicncs differed signifi 
cantly The Ca’b'itia iiranch, 
supported tv Saraladevi s mother and 
sis*cr, and the l-at c ce oranch, where 
Saraiadcvi resided .vert the mo«t 
active, branches 11 Karaefu, Amntsar, 
and Allahabad ac i onipli.hed very 
little By 1^1 1 ttie Cn'< ulta Mandal 
had engaged six learners In instruct 
eighteen young ladies .n ten families 
When Krisnna Bhab'n' iJas became 
the mou.ng force of this branch, the 
numoer of terriaJes under iiisiruction 
increased to 'tirce thousand in five 
hundred houses Ttic organization 
faltfere I m 19;g upon Knsltna 
Bhabirtt s death, bu’ revived some 
what Ti 192b, when the widowed 
Saraiadev. nuincd to take charge 
By tb.s time -enana education had 
Oeromc y ro'nibitively expensive, and 
the Mahonktiia^i opened a s< hool for 
r^aii'ccj 'cuiiien T’"'e *ate ot the 
scxviiiv was similai in other cities It 
hac^ dei-vndeJ on the energy aund skills 
ol a lew womein ommitted to its goals 
and abu’ to sev vire 'he *unds 
nccessaiv tcicarry out its prcxiramme 


Part of a letter from a promment Bengali at Lakena Sarai 
to the Dfstnet Collector “The death-knell of family Hfe“ 


Bept. 10. 1914. 

DSKT Sir. 

As my wife dossoot Ic'iow Snpllsh 
she desires me to erlte this to you, r«i- 
gsrdinc the Lsuis*’ Conference this «Tea- 
Ing. Uy irlfe ts extremely th&nkful to Hr^' 
Vernede for graciously extending the In- 
Tltatlon to her, but regrets eery maoli 
that accordl"..i -c vhe prevaillag euetois 
of tae coantry ,>0 Hindu lady is likely 
to attend the oonferonoe, she le afraid 
to be the solitarv exception to it. Hore 
OTsr, she sill feel herself cor^pXetely 
stranded In the midst of strangers, and 
would, 1 am afraid, mak' herself awxward 
as she naTsr attended a msstiag all her 




After 1930, the organization seams to 
have disappeared 

T he information atXHit these 
early organizations besfin by 
women is scattered and ticom 
piete Newspaper accounts, social 
reforms lournals, ladies' magazines, 
and biographies and autobiographies 
make it possible to compile long lists 
of women’s associations and 
occasionally membership bats What 
has not survived, assuming that they 
existed for at least some of the 
organizations, are records of tlieir 
meetings Eq ually rare are accounts of 
how they actually began To date I 
have obtained two detailed accounts 
of how different women's associations 
or clubs were formed 
One account occurs in the 
memories of Shudha Mazuindv, a 
Bengali woman wfio had first studied 
at St Teresa's Convent and was then 
marned, at age twelve, to a young 
man studying for the civil service 
examination While he finished his 
studies she remained with his family 
After her husband had passed the 
examination and received hih first 
posting in the districts, the young 
couple began to kve together Enjoy¬ 
ing the freedom of a nucleeo' family, 
they flouted conventional rules of sex 
segregation and conducted cooking 
expenments, dined together, and 
continued Sudha's education with her 
husband as tutor In 1916 they came 
to Sun and 

It was at ths place 1 became inieresied 
in uhat IS now called ‘social work" but 
I do not remember hearing this phrase 
in those days Saroi Nalini Dutt the 
wile of the Distncl Mar^girate, called 
on me and a few other offi cials’ wives 
and prriposed that we form a Manila 
Samiii fwnmen s society) She 
ecplannj that 'his would tie a socud 
oryaniralion 1 .1 provad" an opportunity 
lor int ti/wnswomen to come out of 
their homes and mcr t and know each 
f'thr This wtxild help fos'er a better 
.ndfe’-siardmg neiwten them and 
hre.iv. the moro'ony ot ihett secludec 

I'VfS 

Once Shudha had agreed to jom 
her, the two set out on a senes of 
social calls to the wives of the leading 
men of the towa Generally they were 
well received and thetr hostesses 
he 'id them out, but these women 
could not ccxnmit themselves without 
permission frtjm their husbands The 
husbands were quite in awe of Mrs. 
Dutt, tin; ivif* of the district 
magistrate, but this did not keep them 
from denying their wives permission 



to attend samih meetings In response 
to Mrs Dutt’s further quesboning one 
individual answered that his wife’s 
attendance would ruin his reputation 
Another beheved that it would mean 
“the death-knell of family life, and that 
It foretold nothing but discord and 
disruption” When the first meebng 
was held, the wives of these men were 
absent, and the somiti was formed by 
the wives of government officers, 
junior pleaders, and others flattered 
by the visit of the distrKt magistrate’s 
wife 

What this account and one by 
Kamalabai L Rau, of Che formation of 
the Ladies Recreation Club in 
Madras, make clear is that women 
themselves were oeguming to 
articulate their needs, take leadership 
roles in struct unng organizations, and 
define the aims of their new societies 
To a large extent their needs were for 
social skills that would equip them to 
assume new roles Conscious that 
they 'Aiere bving in a world different 
irom that ol thetr molhets and 
grandmothers, they sought 
converutional and social skills that 


meet the demands that arose from 
their husbands' positions, the 
necessity of travel, and setting up 
households in new environments 
Relationships with women bebnging 
to their own family continued to be 
important, but they were not 
sufficient to sustain them in the face of 
rapid change and nevwdemands. 

The new orgamzations aimed at 
assisting these women to cope with 
the demands of modem bfe Further 
education was seen as essentud, since 
many of them had married young 
Some of the MaMa Samtis taught 
basic subjects such as mathematics 
and geography, while others offered 
only English The necessity of 
understanding the world beyond the 
home was recognized and responded 
to by organizing lectures on domestic 
and Internationa) issues Particularly 
popular were lectures and classes on 
hedlh, cMd care, hygiene, and 
nutntion, as these women became 
aware that they were expected to 
introduce scientific nurturance into 
their homes And they sought to learn 
social skills - now to converse 
politely, how to serve tea, how to 
speak in public gatherings, and how to 
remain at ease in new situations 
Second generation emancipated 


would make it possible for them to 

Membern of a women’s osaodafron at Allahabad: Laanring Bocial 
afrOs was important 
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women (those whose mothers had 
been educated m the 1870s and SOs) 
had learned these skilk as cMdren, 
but (or most of the women entering 
pubhc hfe, their first encounter with 
tea and cake was something of an 
ordeal 

These early women’s associations 
were numerous, and they varied 
greatly in size, aims, and longevity 
Some of them remained small local 
organizations for a number of years 
and simply died when their purpose 
was no longer relevant Many of them 
began with one purpq^ and gradually 
expanded their concerns to include 
other issues Still others modified 
their aims to suit the changing times 
There were mergers galore, such as 
that descnbed bv Kamalabai Rau, and 
a number of small associations were 
absorbed by or aflibaied with the 
larger all India women's organiza 
tions Still others changed, grew and 
remain alive and active today 
In Sun. Mrs Dutt's Mohi/j Sairuh 
began as a social gathenng but during 
World War I took up vwr work 



expanded its activities to mclude 
lobbying for a lady doctor and 
collecting money to purchase a bed 
for the “women's wing” of the local 
hospital 

Sarcq Nalini Dutt continued to 
organize Mohtlu Somifts as she 
accompanied her husband on his 
various work assignments Following 
her premature death in 1925, these 
were brought together under the 
Saroj Nahni Dutt Memorial 
Association Under the able 
leadership of Lat ika Basu. the number 
of samitis grew until this became the 
ma)or rural women's organization m 
Bengal In the beginning, Saroj Nalini 
had been concerned with bringing 
women together and making them 
more aware of the world However, 
she later became equally corKerned 
with their economic plight The only 
training most women received was 
that provided by their mothers in 
traditioiud homemaking skills This 


children Before her death. Sarofl 
Nalini began to shift the focus of her, 
women’s associations to mdustnd 
training 

It is possible lo chart the shift m this 
organization's emphasis at it 
matured Fifteen years after the first 
mahda samtis were brmed, the Sarqi 
Nalini Dutt Memorial Association’s 
main concern was teaching womoi 
marketable skills The middle-class 
vwamen for w^om it was onspnaBy 
formed continued to bebng, but their 
role had changed to that of asMSfing 
educational programmes for ‘iesa 
fortunate” women The transition 
happened rather quickly, which 
suggests that as these Indian women 
learned the social skills necessary to 
take part m public Me they mowed 
rapidly to take up questions of aoaal 
reform 

T he movement to reform 
customs detrimental lo 
women’s status was begun by 
men. Their motives were clearly 
mixed Many were conscious of 


wrapping bandages, sewing 
garments, and feasting the new 
recruits When Shudha Mazumdar’s 
husband was transfened to Tamiuk, 
she accompanied him arid set up 
another Mahila Somifi This group 
began with socud gathermgt but soon 


pieparea mem lor inew aeperxient 
role, but many customs, such as child 
marriage, an inabdity to inhent, 
polygamy, compulsory motherhood, 
and enforced widowhood, meant that 
women iwre often required to 
support themselves and their 


others were aware only of how an 
educated wife or daughter woiM 
reflect on their own status Among the 
latter, some were anxious to respond 
to the cntiqpe of Hindu society by 
foreign missionanes, whde others 







were concerned with career 
advancement Not only were there 
differences m motivation, the 
reformers held different views of the 
causes of the proUem, the solutions 
to it, and the actions required to carry 
out those scdutions What does seem 
clear is that there were a number of 
progressive men committed to social 
reforms focusing on women And 
while the reformers sought the help of 
newly educated women, they had no 
intention of turning the entire problem 
over to them. 

The earliest proponents of social 
reforms for women experienced the 
same dilemma as most social 
reformers the recipients of their 
efforts did not seem particularly keen 
to take advantage of their new 
“nghts” After sati »/as abolished, 
there were women who insisted on 
performing this rite and the Widow 
Remarriage Act did not encourage 
large numbers of widows to remarry 
The reformers soon became aware of 
the magnitude of the task before 
them, both women and men in general 
society needed to be educated 
Women needed to leaj n more about 
the world and their place in it, and new 
institutions were required to edutate 
wcenen and help them adjust to the 
demands of new roles In the light of 
the dual problems of early marriage 
and restrictions on the physical 
movement of married women 
schemes to Oring women together sc 
that they could continue to learn were 
essential The first such organiza 
tions, actoa.Iy akin to adult education 
classes, were established by the 
religious rciorm organizations the 
Brahmo Samaj in Bengal and the 
Prarthana Samaj in Poona Although 
religious ac tiviries played some fwirt in 
the organizations, it was a small part, 
thev were primarily Loncerned witn 
providing educalionaJ opportunities 
The organizat ons that limited their 
membership to one c ommunity were 
similar <n rrujni, ways Again, the 
pnmary loncern was to provide an 
education in this ..ast for wo , en v.t 
the community who had not had the 
Same a< cess toeduc.jtiop as the.r elite 
sis'ers The third type o* orgonization, 
modelled on tfie new ail Indian 
ce'ianizations 'hat men tiart se* up for 
pi'liiiCiSl at tion and social retoiu. .^a*- 
•tie general iss<xiaiK>n CjeneriiJ 
nganiia* ops begari as ladies’ 
auxii.i.riej and although ih'", were 
no* atile In throw off this detivative 
tderVity 'hev t rovided woi.ien with 
th* exfienetn v and contactj lo form 
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—i regain some of the power that had 
new associations accrued to women who had remained 


All three types of organization, 
provided women with experience in 
•organizing and running associations, 
acquainted them with the basic 
problems facing women, and gave 
them access to like-ntinded women 
When they moved to form their own 
association, they used the general 
association as their model And 
instead of focusing on issues that 
might be resolved with legal remedies, 
they focused on broader ami more 
amorphous issues such as female 
education, chud marriage, pu'dah, 
women’s status in the family, and 
relationships with in taws Ghuiam 
Murshid has entitled his < haple' on 
Bengal women and soci.J reform in 
the last decades of the nineteenth 
century “In Their Masters’ 
Footsteps" According to Murshid, 
women had deserted social reform 
issues because then menfolk 
increasingly corKetned with political 
issues and *ess sanguine about 
reforming society with the help of 
alien rulers, were no longer interested 
in lefoim I would agree with Murshid 
that there was a shift in emphasis n. it 
only in Bengal but all over India, as 
women moved from male stxinvired 
associations to associations they 
controlled However, I do not see tnc 
shift as an indicatioii that these 
women were afraii’ to express vie a/s 
different from those held by their 
husbands Rather, they viewed the 
problems and the solutions 
differently 

Although Indian men did not have 
political power, they had access to 
those who did That they might have 
sought remedies foi social problems 
in legislation was not unusual 
However, they soon realized the 
futility of expecting social change 
simply because a law had beer> 
changed That women, newly 
educated and only recently 
introduced to the world outside ttio 
home, formed organiz<itions with 
seemingly limited aims was what 
might have been expei 'ed Women 
lacked mobility and were 'iverwhel 
mmgly dependent (physically, 
fina' "lally, and psychologically) on 
men. Clearly some ol llieir’nfw 
organizations had more limited aims 
than had the ass«iatioi is formed for 
ftiem by their menfolk But within the 
framework of the separate 
organizations, they wn-rc able to 
include a larger number of women I o 
a certain extent they were able to 


inside the home although the role of 
the housewife was .certainly 
restricting, it was accorded respect 
Once free of the day to day 
intervention of the parent body, these 
women learned how to conduct 
meetings, and began discussions of 
their perceptions of women's 
condition Gradually they began to 
define women's issues and formulate 
solutions Still without access to 
political power, they moved from 
discussions and the formulation of 
resolutions to attempts to ameliorate 
the worst situations They set up new 
institutions, such as girls’ schools, 
handicraft training centres, and 
widows' homes In the short run they 
hoped to make things better fo*" 
women, their long range goal was to 
elevate women’s status 

In the wntings, speeches, and 
letters ol ^hese women we begin to 
find some signs of emergent feminism 
They voiced their disgruntlemeni with 
their male patrons and sought to run 
things their own way, but found that 
they lacked both money and 
ipfiuepi e When thev formally 
presented petitions to the British or 
issues wf scKial reform, they often 
found then petitions ignored while the 
Government gave instructions that 
tfie males of all th«’ important 
conimurulies be solicited (or 
coinriient There were times when 
women's issues simply seemed 
another arerva where the British arxl 
their < ulonial subjects (ought for 
•-onfrol in the l‘)20s, women began 
their efforts to secure the female 
fraru hise, and in subsequent years 
they worked to have women elected 
and appointed to as many public 
IxxJies as possible When they formed 
all India organizations for women they 
presented their resolutions as 
representing the will of tne women of 
India By the mid 1930s Indian social 
customs vve.c being subjected to a 
feniinist iiitique by women fully 
corisi-ious of their dependent 
positions They had moved slowly 
bom the protei non of their husbands 
and fathers to a i autious espiousal of 
the c ause f»l women 

R«produc 0 d with ptrmMon tmm 
•Atppcta of India’ (ad Margamt 
Caaa and N Qaratd BarrIar), 
pubH^had by Manohar Pubilea- 
Ilona lor Amarican Inatituta ot 
Indian Sludlaa which holda tha 
copvnght 



ADVENTURE. 



T he Youth Hostels Associa- for the trek KargjI k on the banks q( the Suru 

tion of India (YHAI) has Starting troin Sonamarg, the first nver, a torrential mountan stream 
beerr the pioneei in organising hurdle to cross is the Zoji La Pass, >which joins the Indus 
treks in the Him^yas smee 1970 Its wliere traffic b always one way ROM Kar^l we proceeded 

programmes have attracted thou This entailed several hours ot waiting towards the Zanskar VaSqi 

sands of people from all corners o* at the checkposts Fifteen kilometres A in the southeast, where die 
India Last year it organised for India from Sonamarg, the road begins to winter is said to last for seven months 
a trekking expedition to the unknown rise in hair pin bends, the. most and life is incredibly hard for the 
and lorbidding land of Ijidakh famous one being Captain’s Bend people The bus left us n a barren 

Trekking in Ladakh has always named after a Border Roads desert from where we were sup p osed 
been the prerogative of foreigners. Organisation captain who lost he life to start our trdt Trdckmg in Ladakh 
who pay as much as $ 500 per day to after his jeep fell into a gorge at the e very different from elsewhere m the 
trekking companies But the YHAI point, which separates the lush green Himalaseis because of the and. brown 
provid* f Indiaie the chance to see valley of Kashmir from the dry landscape Walking m a tredess 
this mysterious land for 15 days at a Ladakhi landscape terrain under a scorching midday sun, 

meagre cost of Rs 595 I joined the As the road ascends towards Zoji- with the day temperature rwing to 

trek in July and spent a memorable La Pass, far below can be seen Baltal around 35<C. can be a pamful 
fortnight the starting point of the route to the experience But fortunately one 

Ladakh still retail is muv h of its aui a holy cave of Amarnath From Baltal, frequently comes across a spring or a 
of mystery and inavcessibility for at night, one can sec rows of mov stream wiiere water bottles can be 
most' Indians because of its mg lights, oi trucks proceeding along refilled 

geographnea! isoldtion It IS connected serpentine road, against the total The mountains are shades of brown 
by road for only four to five months a blackness of the mountain On and yellow against an maedibiy blue 
year when the snowixiund and reachmg Zoji-La Pass, we coyld see Ladakhi sky Even m this dry zone, 
formidable 3,450 metre high Zoji La the wreckage of several "vehicles one can hw the shnll vdvstle of 
Pass opens for traffic All essential which were swept into the valley by a marmots which look bke big, bushy 
supplies for the whole year have to be massive landslide in 1986 squirrels of a golden brown odour 

earned by road during those few Only in June this year, when tne and are capable of standing up Birds 

months Pass opened, could the frozen bodies to be seen are the Tibetan crane, the 

About 2,000 people from ail over be extricated Even tn July, we could Tibetan raven, the mountain 
India partiapated in last year’s see a dozen vehicles lying turtle in the partrxige and the Bactrain magpie, 
trekking progranune, which lasted for ^aciers below and o couple of them which has a long fanlike tail and black 
a month inJune-JuV, hut, regrettably, resting precariously on a nxjuntwi feathers with a touch of green 
th«e were or^ two partiapants from ndge from udiere it was impossible to Wild roses—red, pmk and ye&ow— 
West Bengal salvage them. bloom outside villages The villages 

The base camp was established at The first hidt after Zoji La was at were Hke dSases to us where we met 
Sonamarg where trekkers had to Dras, which is supposed to be the the local people Because of the 
report and spend three days getting coldest permanently inhbbited place Muslim influence Urcki n generaly 
acclimatised to trekking at high m the w^d outside Siberia The raght understood Mosques and monas- 
aititudes They were also'•ntroduced halt was at Kargd (2,750 metres), the tenes stand side by side as the regem 
to rock-climbing, rappelling and nver second oty of Ladakh, whose has a sizeable Buddhist population 
croesir^ Every day a group of 35 to 40 'nhabitants belong to the Shia sect of also Kava’, a concoction of black tea 
trekkers used to leave the base camp IdaiQ and are of a puritanical nature, with spkta. is very popular wdh the 





Ladakh region to have left such 
imprints 

Fatu La (4,100 ml) is the highest 
pass in Lad^h In the wtlldemess 
stand old fortifications which show 
that the area had been strategically 
important over the centunes 

Lamayur village with I's old 
monastery is picturesquely set against 
the rugged mountains Behind it is a 
semicircular ravine of the most 
astonishing form created by wind, 
action on alluvud deposits It been 
appropriately named Moonland and 
can be seen as the bus moves After 


inhabitants and has a soothing effect 
on the throat 

Aft«' a circular trek, we returned to 
Kargil and proceeded once again by 
bus to Leh The Kargil Leh highway 
passes through h barren moortlike 
landscape which reminded me of the 
Cobrado Valley in the USA and 
scenes from the film Mackennas 
Cold where one sees similar 
formidable yellow saw tooth 
mountain outlines against the sky At 
places, the mountain sbpes merge 
with dry river beds Ages ago there 
must have been plenty of water in the 


Learning how to rappolat ffie bate cam 
to face with inoccesafMHty and mvst 




Sonamargfabove), the aatewoy to Ladakh, and a viifage nearKargU. 
The experience k worth the hardthip 









that the road goes steeply downhill, 
dropping newly 1,200 metres From 
the top, the entire road forming 
serpentine loops can be seen The 70 
loops which one passes are called 
/debt bends as they resemble the 
intertwirung curves of a jalebt 
The descent brings one down to the 
banks of the great over Indus, which 
flows in a swift torrent here From 
here onwards one moves into the 
Buddhist heartland, into the world of 
the chorten or Tibetan stupas, the 
mani walls of scnptual engravings m 
Tibetan language and colourful, 


fluttering Buddhist prayer flags 
The last part of the drive to Leh w 
along the left bank of the Indus 
Because of several mishaps on the 
way, we were onsiderably delayed and 
reached Leh at 3 a m Despite the 
unearthly hour it was thrilling to read 
the sign, “Welcome to Leh, the 
rooftop of the world" Considenngthc 
440-km bus journey from Srinagar 
and all that we had undergone, we did 
indeed feel on top of the world 

A fter crossmg the ZojiLa 
Pass one grows aware of 
moving mto an altogether 


>ove)and Ladakhi woman and eUkt Face 
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An army camp at Dnu (above} and Heims manastery Ok^ioettM 
cohabit HAtmOBIKAtM 
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<fi(ferent geophysical envi<^onment iamily still reside The trek to Stok gompa which has some of the most 
The great Himalayas form the dividing was hke walking in a desert~not a aruient Buddhist wall paintings done 
hne between the Indian subcontinent pleasant experience at all with the sun with natural colours Saspol has a 
and the rest of the Asian landmass in beating down on us The palace, good school and it was interesting to 
the north Ladakh is a cold desert and partly a museum now, houses the note that sina'I children could read 
it hardly ever rains there Also treasures and jewels of the loyai English also Tlie people in Ladakh on 
af^Kurent ^eiywhere is the presence family Lovely tankhas (paintings on the whole appear to be simple, 
ci the army in Ladakh cloth) depicting scenes from Buddliist cheerful, honest and sturdy 

senptures adorn the walls of the At the villages and monasteries, 
Leh appears to be s'tuated in e palace children and old folk with their 

targe, brown valley surrounded by TheLehValieyisful!otmoiiasfe''ies weatherbeaten faces smilingly 
barren mountains The gieen belt is or gompcis Notable among tnun arc greeted us with 'Juley', the Ladakhi 
rimited to both sides of the bidus A Shey Tliikse and the oldeil ot them gieeting, to one which responds I'y 
broad avenue with poplars IS the main all, Hemis To reach Hemisqtjrnpo the reafwating ‘Juley’ Throughout the 



7h« rood to Leh: Serpentine loop* 

bazar of Leh, where Ladakhi women bridge on the bidus hLis to *>e crossed t»ek and on the bus route lots ol 
weanng peraks^—headgear studded where a da.n is lieing constructed foteigncrscanbeseen In fact, we met 
with turquoise and other gemstones Hemis is famous for its annual festival, only foreign and no Indian trekkers, 
” sell their wares by the roadside when traditional Tibetan dances arc the FrerKh outnumbering all I talked 
With attention being given to held in its picturesque courtyard It to quite a few oi them to find out wliat 
irrigation, turnips and peas can be also possesses several Buddhist they found’ particularly attractive 
found m abundance now Shops are scriptures brought from Tibet by the about Ladakh Ttieir unanimous reply 
full of Tibetan mementoes Guardinc refugees The Dalai l^ma attended was that they had never seen such an 
the Leh Palace perched on a hill IS the this festival in June and was, in Leh, aweinspiring landscape and 
old paiacc, of which it is said that in staying in a colourful Tibetan liouse preferred to rough out on the bumpy 
case It breaks the walls wJl fall inside on the bank of the Indus 'oads rather than travel by air so that 

and not come hurtling down the hiB On our way back to Kargil we tliev< could see Ladakh in the fullness 
About 10 km away is the Stok stopped at a viHage named Saspol of ifs beauty 
Palace where members of the royal from where we trekked, to Alchv HARINDER KAUR 






REUGION, 

Prophets old and new 

W ORSHIPPERS who come Such adaptation to !)<>cular pxjhtics inclined to congregate at video 
to the mosque of imam is one way Islam has managed to stay parlours and discotheques than at 
Ibudulayev t^srulo may alive in Soviet Central Asia, in a State mosques Among the men gathered 
sometimes find It difficult to tell where that looks on any religion with distaste for midday prayers at mosques in 
Mohammed leaves off and Mikhail S and on the heirs of Mohammed with Teuthauzand Dushanbe, the Capital of 
Gorbachev begins special wanness Tadzhikistan, the average age 

One week, at Friday prayers in the Some Western analysts are appeared to be over 50 
townofTashauz on the brown edge of persuaded that a formidable Islamic But the clannish societies of 
the Kara Kum desert, the young .onsciousness lies submerged in Central Asia are Generally closed to 
Imarn explains to the Ick al cotton Soviet Central Asia, and that Islam the inspection of an outsider, and so 
farmers the Soviet leader's together with anti Russian sentiment are the pnvate feelings of the young 
programme of economic restruttur there can be a combusiiblc Uzbeks, Tadzhiks, Turkmen and 

mg, or perestroika 'ombiintion other traditionally Moslem ethnic 

Another week, the congregation Interviews with Moslem leaders and minonties 
prays tor a treaty to eliminate medium believers in Tadzhikistan and 

— and shorter range ground based Turkmenia, two Soviet republics The possibility that the relig^us 
nuclear missiles bordering on Afglianistan and Iran, and anti Russian sentiment could 

"We espt’cially support the dtiree indicate that a war of attntion cause problems for the Government 
of the Supreme Soviet against continues between the State and is not far from the nainds of Soviet 
alcoholism and iiarcotus, and the Islam m the Moslem belt of Soviet officials, especially since the anti- 
struggle against smoking,” the 18 Central Asia Russian nots that broke out last year 

year old Imam explained reccntlv, as To most outward appearances, the in Moslem Alma Ata, the capital of 
he sat cross leg«tcd at a lunth of lamb State is prevailing Signs of religious Kazakhstan 

pilaf and fresh truit in the anteioom of fetvour arc rate, especially in the “It must be admitted,” said Vladinar 
his mosque cities, where young people seem more V Petkcl, the KGB chief ir 



The fnteHor o/ a madroButh In Bukhara, converted fiMo a Sovimt miMeian: A mar of otf rition conttaiuM 






Tadzhikistan, in a speech published in 
a Dushanbe newspaper in Decem¬ 
ber,'’ that because of inadequate 
atheistK training, Moslem ideas find 
fertile ground " 

This IS illustrated by the dozens of 
trials held m 1986-87 of nngieaders, 
unoffiaai Moslem clencs who not only 
fanned reh^ous sentiments but also 
called for a fihad against the existing 
system, the KGB offkia) warned 
He said the clerics who favour a 
)thad, or Islamic holy war, have set out 
to infiltrate Party, Government and 
law enforcement agencies 
Another sign that Islamic traditions 
are more persistent than they seem 
on the surface is the continued 
practice of arranged marriages and 
payment for bndes 
The Soviet Press has reported 
cases of scores of young women 
setting themselves on fire to avoid 
submitting to arranged mamages 
Moslem clerics interviewed in 
CKishanbe also acknowledged the 
existence of an unofficial Sufi 
brotherhood, a devout Islamic 
underground, a'though they 
professed to know httle about it 
Impassioned Islamic radio 
broadcasts from Iran and Pakistan are 
beamed into Soviet Centrad Asia in 
the local languages, ui^ng Moslem 
solidanty and condemning the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan 
“We don’t listen to them,” said the 
young Imam of Tashauz But Moslem 
clencs interviewed in Central Asia 
seemed generally familiar with their 
contents 

O F the more than 275 milhon 
people in the Soviet lAixin, 
about 45 million are Moslems 
Most of them are Sunm Moslems, and 
most bve in the republics along the 
southern border — Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenia, Tadzhiki¬ 
stan, Krghuna and Azerbaidzhan 
This nu nber includes some 
nonreligious people, including 
Communist Party officials who attend 
a mosque on festive occasions 
Each republK has a different ethnic 
makeup, which affects the proportion 
of the popdation that is of Moslem 
background Kazakhstan's popula¬ 
tion, for instance, is about 33 per cent 
Kazakh and 42 per cent Russian 
Turkmenia, on the other hand, is 
about 65 per cent Turkmen, 14 per 
cent Russian and 8 per cent Uzbek 
Soviet officials say that while many 
families observe some Moslem ntuals 
and hobdays, thes« have become 


hollow customs not backed by any 
real faith Educatxxi and the secular 
cultural attractions of aty fife seen to 
have worn away at traditional beliefs 
“All these ntuals have lost their 
reti^ous tint,” said Gennadi N 
Skidanov, second secretary of the 
Komsomol Youth League in 
Turkmenia 

Komsomol officials in the two 
republics, who are responsiUe for 
atheist education, said they have 
recently stepped up their anti 
refigmus campaigns unth a focus on 
young women 

“If a girl says she does not love the 
young man her parents want her to 
marry, and she comes to us for help, 
she gets our 100 per cent support if 
she says no to her family,” Skidanov 
said 

In frequent newspapei articles and 
lectures, the Komsomol Youth 
League encourages young peofAe to 
forsake Moslem ntes in favour of 
secular, Komsomol weddings, which, 
in the spirit of the Gorbachev anti 
drunkenners campaign, are non 
alcoholic To replace ritual 
cm umcision, the Komsomol has 
invented a secular ceremony, in which 
a newborn youngster is awarded a 
medal from the State 
“We see our task as differentiating 
the genuine people’s ntuals from the 
reli 90 us ones, and explaining to 
people Aihich part is relignus and 
reactionary,” Skidanov said 
The local youth Press has featured 
articles praising young women who 
escaped from stnet families to pursue 
their <’ducation and careers Articles 
have called for earlier sex education 
to control the tendency toward 
families of seven, eight or more 
children, and have urged that the age 
of admission to official women’s 
groups be bwered so young wcxnen 
can be weaned away from the 
influence of reli^ous families 
The opening of new mosques is 
regulated by the State, with the result 
that no places of worship have existed 
in Ashkhabad, the capital of 
Turkmenia, since an earthquake 
levelled the city in 1948 Organised 
religious education is banned outside 
of two schools in Bukhara and 
Tashkent 

A methodical effort to divide, cu 
opt and tame the Moslem clergy has 
resulted m an officud Moslem 
hierarchy that raises no public protest 
against re&tnctions on worship 
There is no contradictKin between 
the Komsomol and religion, no 


antagonism, masted Imam S>udu 
layev Nasrulo, an Imam’s son who 
studied tn Biddiara, Tashkent and 
Egypt He was picked last year to 
represent Turkmenia’s Moskmns in 
the Tashkent Regional Council of 
Islam, and is thus the spiritual 
guardian of clencs throughout the 
republx: 

Asked if he could think of any 
difficulties confronting Islam in an 
atheist State, he smJed and said, “The 
only proUem for Moslems here is that 
‘there is not peace in the world ” 

When Moslem leaders vwmt to 
suggest that Islam is hardy enough to 
withstand secular assault, they speak 
in aphorisms 

“It IS easier to cut off the head than 
to cut out the soul,” said Kasimdzhon 
Ibn Usman, Imam of a mosque in 
central Dushanbe “The forbidden 
fruit IS more tasty ” 

Imams who rise to senior positions 
tn the sanctioned Moslem organisa 
tions tend to be those most wilting to 
support the State's programmes, 
especially promoting the Soviet image 
in the Islamic world Last year *n 
Baku, Soviet Moslems were host to an 
international Islamic gathenng that 
served as a forum to denounce U S 
polioes in the Middle East and praise 
Gorbachev’s disarmament proposals 

The Imam of Tashauz also sees the 
mosques as playing a role in 
advancing Gorbachev’s domestic 
policies For example, he tells 
worshippers that tire Soviet leaders' 
plan to base worker’s pay on then 
performance is firmly grounded in the 
Koran’s view of lab^r 

Last year, Soviet Moslems signed 
in agreement with the Ministry lor 
Islamic Affairs in Afghanistan, an 
effort to help develop an Afghan 
clergy more sympathetic to the Soviet 
Union 

Western specialists have specula 
ted that a victory by Islamic guerrillas 
>n Afghanistan might encourage 
Soviet Moslems to more aggressive 
resistance 

But the war in Afghanistan may 
have helped dimirash the dlurc of 
Islamic fundamentalism by exposing a 
generation of young Tadzhiks and 
Turkmen to the poverty and illiteracy 
south of the Sovwt border 

Several Central Asian men who ad 
served in Afghanistan, when asked 
their strongest personal impressions 
of the war. said without hesitation that 
they were i^iocked by how poorly the 
Afghans live compared with their 
Soviet neighbours 





Inside conquerors 


THE MASK OF COMMAND by 
John Keegan, Elisabeth Sifton Books, 
Vikmg. $18 95 


T his IS a book about what 
It means to be a general 
that starts off from the premise 
that It can mean many different things 
Over the centuries kings and 
demagogues have doubled as 
generals, and generals have doubled 
as diplomats and priests, a 
commanding officer, like the army 
that serves under him, is always the 
product of a particular society, and 
the qualities that his piosition calls for 
c«ry from age to age and place to 
place 

Instead of trying to establish an 
idea! mt>del ol <)erteralship, John 
Keegan has therefore decided to 
construct his book arouiid a series of 
case studies His technique is much 
the same as it was in The Face of 
Battle, his classic account of the 
changing role of the ordinary soldier, 
and the results it yields are every bit as 
fascinating and enlightening as they 
were in the earlier work 
The foul commanders whose 
portraits Keegan paints arc 
Alexander the Great, the Duke ot 
Wellingto.’. LSysscs S Grant and 
Adolf Hitler Alexander the 
archetypal < onquering hero, 
Wellington the consummate 
piolessiona! fighting for his king. 
Grant the deliberately unheruic hero 
at the service of the republic. Hitler as 
warlord- between them the quartet 
offers a vast range of methods and 
attitudes 

Even 80 , there is bound to be 
something arbitrary abcxit »ny token 
sampling of so crowded a field 
Keegan would obvwusly have come 
up with a rather different lecture if he 
had deaded to concentrate on, say, 
Julius Caesar, the Duke of 
Marlborough, Eisenhower and Stalin 
(not to mention Genghis Khan ot 
Cetewayo —for he has also decided to 
limit himself to the warfaring 
traditions of the West) 
in part he guards against adopting 
too narrow a focus t>y constantly 
drawing comparisons—comparisons 
that could be readily available (sint e 
there is no suggestion of the card 
index about them) only to someone 
who has an enormous amount oi 
mditary history at his fingertips 


Alexander’s decision Ui strike at the 
Persian naval bases in Asia Minor 
reminds him of MaCartbur’s strategy 
at the outset of the South Pacific 
campaign, an aside on tU> strengths 
and weaknesses of Highland warnors 
takes in Inverness shire and 
Afghanistan, Charlemagne in the 
Pyrenees in A D 778 and the Italians 
in Ethiopia in 18% 

Still, he has also judged the price of 
being selective as one worth paying. 



Hitler fright) and feXtovu eokbers- 
Significant experience 


and he is vindw ated by the outcome 
What he loses in scope, he more man 
makes up for in immeuiai y The 
details hold our attentior as dry 
generalizations never could and give 
colour and force to the l.irger 
conclusions tie oraws 

Ejich section can indeed be read 
simply for the story Foi a start. 
Keegan knows how to bring fighting 
alive on the page, from his wide-angle 
accounts of Shiloh and Waterloo to 
his close upof the brutal sermmage in 
which a. group ot Macedonian 
spearmen met their death - a 
prolonged, noisy, angry, fear smelling 
bout of shoving and thrusting 

He also has a sure eye tor the 
incident or quotaboii that conveys a 
man’s style Grant, lot instance, cigar 
clenched between his teeth, agreeing 
with Sherman that the first day’s 
fighting at Shiloh had been “the devil's 
own day—^llck ’em tomonw, though", 
Wellington, before he took supreme 
command, summing up the general 
under whom he was set ving— “he has 
no plan, or even an idea of a plan, nor 
do I believe he know« 'he meaning of 
the wvord “plan’ ’’ 

Keegan’s approach frequently 
lights up areas that other wnters tend 
to ne^ct I have never read an 
account of Hitler, for example, that 
bnngs out so cleviy the significance 


of his military service during World 
War I—the effect on his outbedf of the 
particular Bavanan regiment towduch 
he was assigned, the exact nature of 
his duties as a messenger at the front 

Unlike the common run of military 
history, The Mask of Command is 
marked by great intellectual liveliness 
The information it contains—on 
medals, say, on dnll, on the impact of 
the telegraph—IS almost always given 
a social context, and the aneccioteS 
that enliven its jsages shcHildn’t 
obscure the fact tliat there are 
recurrent themes binding it together^ 
touching on everything from the r<^ 
of staff officers to the part played in 
generalship by ritual and oratasy 

Take the question ot whether a 
gcner 2 d's place e at the front of his 
troops, in the thick of the fight For 
Alexander, the answer was ahways. 
For Wellington, it was sometimes— 
the range of musket fire was too 
restricted to inhibit him from 
exercising commmand close to the 
battle line For Grant, or so Keegan 
suggests, it was “never if I can help it** 
.Not that Grant’s physical courage 
was in doubt txit in the 50 years since 
Waterloo the musket had been 
extensively replaced by the nfle, and 
the danger of his army being left 
ieaderU'ss was simply too great 

FinalK, by way of the Chateau 
Generals of 1914-18. ensconced deep 
behind the hnes, we amve at the 
spectacle of Hitler m the various lairs 
from which he conducted )iis war— 
trading on his earlier experience as a 
frontline soldier for piopaganda 
purposes but in parctice, thanks to 
radio, even farther removed than the 
World War I commanders from the 
actud fighting 

Keegan corKludes with a brief 
discussKin of leadership in the nuclear 
age Heads of government ofe now 
directly responsible for initiating the 
use of tlie deadliest weapons, they 
also enjoy maximum protection from 
the use of such weapons by the 
enemy, while civilians are m the front 
line The tradition^ heroic etiuc has 
been completely reversed, and one 
consequerKe, Keegan argues, ■ that 
he need unspectacular, post-heroic 
leaders Nothing could be more fatal 
to all of us than to have ah a^}|^ng 
Alexat der the Great in the White 
House or the Kremlin 

JOHN GROSS 



BOOKS 2. 


Tales of India 


THE MAHABHARATA retold 
by R K Narasen, Vision Books, Rs 
30 

Gaos, DEMONS. AND 
OTHERS, retold bv R K Naravan, 
Vision Books, Rs 35 _ 

T he first book was first 
published in and the 

second even earlier, in 1964 
There is no indication whether these 
were Indian editions—some spellings, 
if they are not mispnnts or the result 
of shoddy editing, suggest they u/ere 
printed in ttie USA, a country where 
Narayan is popular for his original 
fiction—or whether this is tlie first 
time they have been made available in 
paperback 

The Mahabharata, at one hundred 
thousand stanzas in verse the bngest 
composition in the world, “is a 
treasure house of vaned >ntcresis", 
says Narayan, before adding that his 
“own prefeicnee is the story” Tc 
keep his uersion within readable 
hmits, Narayan has restricted himself 
to the mainstream, omitting all the 
tangentaal episodes This was a 
difficult task, as, in following rhe 
progress of the epic, the by ways are 
as intereshng as the highway '’>115 
reviewer particularly missed the 
slaying of Jayadratha and how the 
curse about the man who wo ild dr..p 
his head on the ground backfired 
That might have been an epi-.o<3i 
intensification, but there are instances 
where the absence of background 
information, which stems from 1 
digression, couin confuse the reader 
A stumbl,ng blo*. k for readers north 
of the Vmdhyas is the transliteration 
of consorvants, as in "Dhurvasa”, 
"Kunthi”, Aswethama" ere and the 
peculiar spelling of soitic names such 
as Sairandhari (for we know as 
Sainrxlhn) and Uttarai tfor Uttarat 
Some other contusions are not as 
easily resolved vVr5.'vvasa is once 
said to be the r’andavds' 
greatgrandfather, whiii be should lie 
their grandurKle Iswara is hracKeted 
with Indra, Varuna and ihe othei 
minor gods, with his primacy demed, 
Yidhisthira ts commonly known tc 
have been begotten by Dharrna, but 
Narayan makes Yama his father, with 
Dharrna not a separate deity but just 
an extension of Yama, the 
Kjrukhsetra battle ground was 
chosen at a spot far from cemetenes. 


when crematoria seems more 
suitable, “makara” is not quite a fish, 
and. etymologically, Vrikeidara does 
not mean “the unflinching" 

Narayan tells his story wiib style, 
and his language ts, as ever, fericitous 
He makes no attempt to explain the 
various inconsistencies, or to gloss 
ewer the frequency with which the 
deus ex machinu operates One is 
also struck by the near total absence 
o! humour and w’t in the characters 
and their conversation Oily once 
does someone indulge in a little 
flippancy, and this is when Bhima, 
happy that he has killed eight cjf 
Duryodhana’s brothers in one day of 
combat, says, ‘The old rrwin had 
forethought m bcnging forth a 
hutKired sons " 



I n the volume Narayan 

tells f S st'''-(s, all but 
one of them rAiried after a charac 
ter from the Molabharata, or the 
Ramoyana, or the V’ogo Bastsf/io, 01 
the Bfto'vjDof, or the Shiva Puranu 
The odd one out ts “The Mispaired 
Anklet", which IS from a Tamil epic It 
lb not clear u/hy Narayan chose these 
characters, and not others Some of 
the stones arc straightforward 
enough, but when Narav«in is wiiting 
of,say, DraupadiorRavaria,hehasto 
presuppose that his reader knows the 
Malmbharato and the Ramoyana 
lespei fively, there is no way these 
two .h.iracters ran be understood 
without constant referc'iue to tho*-e 
with wbt>m they interact Narayuri ,» 
aware of the various unsatistacti y 
inconsistencies, and he says, “Don’t 
ask me why Harishchandra took it 
literally and not syn’ibolically I'm only 


a storyteller, and I narrate it as I've 
heard, that’s all " 

Each tale has a mor.J, though 
sometimes they seem very contrived 
and are not too moial, too To < ater to 
a modern, and possibty pon Indian, 
readership, Narayan at timcsalfeclsa 
casual style that lais with the 'est 
Reporting iin the destruction v aused 
by tX’vi, an asura s.iv3, "Viiltuies 
circling overhead got not even a 
SI rap, tlia' Inin chewed up even the 
hones, like t andv ' Again when King 
Sibi !■ fiargaininq in a w.'y tcitli the 
hawk, he s.*',s m a most un lovai 
fash'on ”Irue itui VVI'.n' I movt 
tr >rri niv bed to tli> u.ithoKir'., ecen't 
.ilo'ie at Til ]ht, 1 c atch myscl' sti .tario 
aiciriu .is III a p.<rade I supp<iM’ ” 

It would be siipieitiui us to 
(')ii 'n«’nt I'o .Nar, v.in’s/.toi» telling 
anfl some o' the dev ,ip i.e jxisj.iges 
are v« ry e^ixative Thete aie som« 

1 onuisioris uiiforluoatelv Ik'says, in 
talliinc ol V.ilniii*!, that Adi Koui 
means tae fcircmi *-1 poc' or the 
k'urit.iinhead o: j>oc’ltv, i.’nnol it Iv 
♦ tint P simplv tTH’.vts tlie ti-sl poet' 
whicii V'al'niK' was' h 'li*- tale ol 
Manmala (iiioie I'Mnnioi.lv 
ManiT.afna, outside S<iu*h India) 
Iswi'-j is.inotiier name tor S a.whik 
ci'ie'vhi r« 'Iswaia i-, the ultimati 
(jodhe.id who descends tii tl.i 
pir.ii tu .il jilane m the frain ol a tunny 
of god.", among them S'’? It >s riot 
wise to S.I'/ uneqaicor ally tfid' 
Kavaria’s Lirika 's ( pylon, and’the 
Aswinis ce rnore inofx'ilv, the twin 
sO'.botAsv 'll .re I * rtainlvnot elves 

The ejnsorlc ol Draupacli s 
hu>oyamf)oio is lovered in both 
vnlume.s, but with significant 
..ariattons when Kairvi’s turn at the 
test of the bow comes There is no 
reason why these versions should rwt 
tally And there is no reaMin also for 
Narayan »o think that his picture of a 
village stoi y teiiei, as he writes lovingly 
in ill*, intiixluc tion, is true in all Indian 
villages The present reviewer has 
some intimate knowledge of northern 
and eastern lndi.in ^ villages, and 
nowhere lias he seen a storyteller who 
"knowsby hc.irlallthe 24,000stanzas 
of the Rnmayanc, the 11X),(X.I0 stanzas 
of the Miihubhanitu and the 18,000 
stanzas of the Bhagavata" 

T M. 



BOOKS 3. 


Eastern heritage 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION IN 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE by 
Rabindra Nath Chakravorty, Mittat 
Pubitcations, B2/19B. Lawrence 
Road, Delhi 110035, Rs 140 

T he book under review is 
another addition to the 
already existing volumes 
dwelling on the problems of natioruil 
integration The author ventures to 
supplement the works of R C 
Mazumdar and Nihar Ranjan Ray 
with his own analysis of the histoiy of 
the underlying cultural unity between 
the two neighbounng States of 
eastern hdia ~ Onssa and Bengal 
The period studied by the author 
covers a span of six hundred years 
from the 10th century to the 16th 
century 

The author discovers t|»at, thougn 
there was a sociox ultural unity in this 
recjion, war among the successive 
rulers bred the forces of political 
disintegration and the ultimate 
collapse of the cxreanic trade That 
also attenuated the martial spint of 
the people who failed to put up any 
military resistarice when the Muslims 
invaded eastern India 
He rvl j I'nds a common bond 
between ikingal, Orissa and B^ar in 
so far as they we/c dependent on 


agnculture, artificial irrigation and 
vaganes of nature besides having 
many common social and religious 
habits llte theocratic umbrella of 
Lord Jagannatha also brought 
Beng^, Bihar and Onssa under a 
common cultural influence The 
temples also {^yed a very important 
economic role m binding the people 
together and a common infiuerKe is 
discernible in the temple architecture 
and sculpture of Bengal and Onssa 

The author has discussed in some 
detail trade and commerce, coins and 
currertpy as media of cultural 
exchange, bnnging about ecorKimic 
unity The chapter on “Unit in Social 
Formations” traces the genesis and 
development of the social hierarchy 
of vanous estates He also discusses 
the impact of pre Chaitanya 
Vaisnavism in eastern Bengal and 
Onssa After Sn Chaitanya took Pun 
by storm, transmigration of scholars 
between Onssa and Bengal received 
a new stimulus “But Chaitanyaisnr 
could not make any dent over (sic) 
the religious beliefs of the woriung 
people at the lowest stratum of the 
agrarian society which considered 
neo Vaisnavism as the ecstatic 
ntuahsm of piety and emotionalism 
practised by the elite orthodox pnest 
class patronised by the corrupted 


landed magnates” Thus Chaitany- 
aism in Bengal could never becomt 
“anything more than the fetth of an 
emotional minority" Neither 
Vaisnavism nor the cult of 
Jagganatha couk) remove the nudity 
of casteism Moreover, Vaisnavite 
aversion to mannual labour attracted 
the upper classes and created a set of 
social parasites 

According to the author, all sorts of 
social and economic maladies found a 
home in Vaisnavism and the Vaisnava 
spirit steadily accentuated the 
d^radation This made eastern hda 
an easy prey to Islamic adventurism 
of the 17th century An overwhelming 
number of people belonging to die 
bwest stratum of the society tumeef 
to Islam in search ctf c distinct identity. 

The chapters, though diligmtiy 
wntten, are not very cohesive and 
may pass as independent papers The 
title d the book is also misleaefingand 
not in keeping with the contents d the 
volume Itisastudyatthemicro4ewci 
and does not deal with the broader 
perspective of national integration as 
the title suggests 

The book contains several printing 
mistakes, including the name of the 
author on the Nuib itself 

PULAK NARAYAN DHAR 


Hail to the chief. 


mi GRIAT HUMANIST R 
VENKATARAMAN by Attar 
Oiand, Gian PuOlishing House, 29/6 
Shakti Nagai, Delhi IIOOC7, Rs 180 

T he Lxiok reached booksellers’ 
shelves within days of Mr 
Venkataraman’s accession to 
the presidency, the author, according 
to the blurb, is a Keen watcher of 
National and International Affairs and 
FVoiific writer’, and "is a recipient of 
several (jold and Stiver medals from 
the President, Vice President and 
Union Ministers', the blurb also 
desenbes the subiect of the biography 
as *a practical idealist above all a great 
humanist’, one ‘Who has been serving 
a great cause the removal of 
poverty from India' The three, taken 
together, give a clear idea of what sort 
of book this IS, and it must be said to 
Attar QiandY credit that he does not 


disappoint the reader 
There are 16 chapters in this 
volume of almost 300 pages They 
trace the country’s first citizen's bfe 
and career in some detail, always 
tgnonng some other details The 
nation began to take an interest in Mr 
Venkataraman from the time when he 
left Tamil Na lu to appear on the 
natioiial scene He was known as the 
father of industnaiization in his home 
State and he maintained his 
reputation as an able administrator at 
the Centre also He was also a very 
loyal Minister, thou^ — surely 
broefiting by the death of both Sanpiy 
Gandhi and his mother — Chand says 
more than once how the two found Mr 
Venkata/aman too strong-willed’ or 
so ‘inflexible in his outlook and a 
stickler for traditional Congress 
values' that they had httic use for hins 
He thrived nevertheless and 


established a reputalion as a avifisei 
man 

Chand makes no mention of hi 
statements, as Union FinanC' 
Mnister, on Antuiay’s trusts and sue! 
matters that brought no gbry to tb 
Government, and is totally siler 
about his various controversM 
rdmgs, as ex-officio chairman of th 
Rotya Sabha when he was Vici 
President, that somehow seemed ( 
favour the FVime Minister when th 
wicket got too sticky it may not b 
churlish to feel that such dedicatio 
brought its rewards — the vici 
president represented the counir 
abroad wiiiie the FVesident’s visd 
were not cleared and finally RV. as h 
IS popularly known, succeed^ M 
Zai &ngh And then there was Ihi 
book 

D. r R 



BOOKS 4 


Move and change 


CULTURE CHANGE AMONG 
THE GAR09; tjy J K Bose. 
Institute ■ of Social Research and 
Applied Anthropology, Rs 60 

T his book, based on one of 
the earliest anthropological 
field studies of the Garos, is a 
vivid study of a changmg society Bose 
studied the plains Garos in 1937 and 
the book is marked by, keen 
observation of the Garos’ changing 
social modes effected by extraneous 
forces 

The Garos, pnmanly a hill people 
mhabitmg the forest clad temperate 
Garo Hills in what is now the State of 
Meghalaya, had for centunes survived 
in a state of splendid isolation, 
depending on simple /hum cultivat'on 
and living in a well knit social 
structure based on matrilmeal 
mhentance 

But colonial advance into the hills 
bcilitated by improved communica 
tion, changing tenural systems in the 
plains in the aftermath of the 
Permanent Settlement and the 
prosletysing Chnstian misilionanes 
seeking easy converts, opened up a 
new trail for the Garos that led 
dowphJ! to the plains of ad/acen* 
Mymensingh district, now in 
Bangladesh 

According to Bose, the plam ward 
movement of the peripheral 'Garos 
began as early as in 1891, exposing 
them to new environs, both physical 
and social, and rendenng them vastly 
different from their kinsmen in the 
hills It was the plough a far superior 
instrument of production with a web 
of more complex relations than they 
had hitherto known, that had made 
the fundamental difference to their 
age old lifestyle, says Bose 
Contact with the predominantly 
Hindu population of the plains 
subsisting on an ecoporny based on 
individual enterprise and far removed 


from the Garos’ collective way of life 
brought about marked changes in 
their sense of community, giving birth 
to nuclear families as opposed to the 
machong (phratry) units 
The book is a record of such 
changes effected in housing, food. 


It IS an early study and perhaps 
therefore tends to be empincal 
instead of being analytical or m any 
wav dia^uMtic The social pressures 
and tensions created by the new rmd 
emergent relations and the 
disintegration of some of the pnmitive 



A Garo woman and her Bengali hueband. Marriage of two culturee 


utensil, ornaments language, habits 
customs, leligion, family and clan 
structures as the Garos took to 
settled agricultural mainly as 
labourers and sharecroppers and in 
some cases as owner cultivators A 
significant number of them took to 
trading and some—the educated 
ones—became clerks in private, 
government and mission establish 
ments, creating a social differentiation 
alien to the Garos Education came to 
be accepted as a means to upwards 
social 'mobility, Chnstianity, free of 
any casteist stigma, became a popular 
religion that provided social 
respectability, arid the combined 
influence of Hindu and Chnstian 
patriarclial sociebes began to tell 
upon the Garo matriarchal order 


socid institutions are not adequately 
highlighted nor are the psychological 
changes precisely delineated 

The book, nevertheless, is 
invaluable as a document of how a 
primitive tribe changes after having 
come into contact with more complex 
soc leties around 1 he new aspirations 
and contradictions generated by such 
changes need to be more throughly 
understood today when development 
activities have started a silent 
revolution among the primitive 
peoples of our country To know how 
the Garos changed in the past could 
be of much help in understanding the 
shape of things to come 

ANISH GUPTA 


Books received 


Nuclear disarmament - the 
SIX nation initiative and the 
big-Dower response, ed by 

D H Tx S*erliiig Publishers, Rs 
60 

The Cosmic guidance for man by 

S f^ibramanva Iyer, Rs 16 


The politics of balanced 
interdependence, Nepal and 
SAARC Lok Rai Boral, Sterhng 
Publishers, Rs 100 

Gita — a rcllgio-communist 
treatise by Maharshi Avaddhesh, 
VAshnu Enlightenment Movement, 
Etawah, Rs 25 


_ Socioeconomic transformation 
cif Soviet Central Asia: edited by R 
G. Gidahdhubh, Patnot PubBshert 
Rs 160 

Tea gardens of West Bengal: by 

TusharKanti Ghosh. B R.Pubbshins 
Corporation, DelW 110 007, Rs 125. 





The wild swans by Hans Christian Anderson 



T he great, beautiful sea 
lay extended before the 
girl’s eyes, but not a ship, 
not a boat was to be seen, how 
was she to go on’ She observed 
the countless little stones on the 
shore, which the waves had 
wash^ into a round form, glass, 
iron, stone, everything that lay 
scattered there, had been 
moulded into shape, and yet the 
water which had effected this was 
much softer than Elisa’s delicate, 
little hand 

"It rolls on tirelessly,” she said, 
“and moulds what is so hard I will 
also be tireless! Tnank you for the 
lesson you have given me, you 


bright rolling waves, some day, my 
heart tells me. you shall carry me 
to my dear brothers'” 

There lay upxin the wet sea 
weed eleven white swan feathers, 
Elisa collected them, drops of 
water were on them, whether dew 
or tears she could not tell 

She was quite alone on the sea 
shore, but she did not mind The 
sea presented a constant variety 
to her, more indeed in a few hours 
than the gentle inland waters 
would have offered in a whole 
year 

When a black cloud p 2 issed 
over the sky, r seemed as if the 
sea would say "1 too can look 


dark " Then the wind would blow 
and the waves fling out their white 
foam, but when the clouds shone 
with a bnght red tirKt, and the 
winds were asleep, the sea also 
became like a roseleaf in hue. it 
was now green, now white, but it 
never reposed peacefully, 
sometimes a hght breeze would be 
astir on the shore, causing the 
water to heave gently, hke the 
bosom of a sleeping child 
At sunset Elisa saw 
eleven wild swans, with golden 
crowns on their heads, fly towards 
the land, they flew one behind 
another, looking like a streaming 
white ribbon 

















PUZZLES 


Magic cross 


FiU tn numsrals from I to 9 m the cross so that the foUowing 
groups of four figures all add up to 26: 

i) The two vertical rows of four numbers 
n) The two horizontal rows of four numbers. 

Now, find out what other groups of four numbers in the illustTation add 
upto26aeweB. 


Nine-letter words 


Each of the 9-lettcr words to be formed begins with OVER Pick a letter 
from column 1 and a four letter word from column 2, vid place them 
together with OVER to make a 9-letter word One word has been worked 
out for you 



A 

10 

4 

0 

C 


E 

F 

u 

G 

14 


I 

11 



Coiuain 1 

R 

Column 2 
HOOT 

Columns 

OVER SHOOT 

Words within words 

0 

R 

P 

LAZE 

LOUD 

LAYS 

OVER 

OVER 

OVER 

Fill in the blanks to make synonyms of 
the given words Now, look Ccuefuliy, 
and you should discover the 
antonyms of the words you form 
contained in the words themselves 
One has been solved for yo<r benefit 

T 

IDES 

OVER 

DILIGENT Industrious idle 

W 

ONES 

OVER 

1--BRI-A-10N False 

C 

RAFT 

OVER 

2BEN--ACr-R Fncnd 

G 

EACH 

OVER 

3 -MSE- G>rl 

S 

EARS 

OVER 

4-RG-Biggest 

Soiutfcw 



Anwers 

1 Fabncation- - fact, 2 Benefactor - * 


^o;dnppeos|K Hpusj'oi V mof pue ‘h‘J* 8 saisnbs 
jnof mft :gi pue *9 •(] ‘9 ‘sejenbs rauui mq iwfl pug (jim no/^ 

Z-I ‘S-H T -0 *8-8 *9-3 > 0 ‘6 0 Y S '£ V "oo oiEom 

BjeamiaAO *(43eajjaAO ‘gerproAo 'sauoriano 
‘npuiaAO ‘«fe]diaAO ‘pnopiaao ‘aze^janQ spjom aut^/ 


foe. 

3 Damsel—lad, 4 Largest—least 

ASHORE K BASU 


SPOBTOGBAPH. 

CRICKET 


. YACHTING 

rOR THE PIRST riMe IN Trig ise YEARS Of 
AWEiaCA’S CUP. ^ PEf£AT 6 l> 0 tMn,CN 6 ef? 
PWACCP HIS A*-ce6IAN&E OCHIHP THC PtftttPBK 
MICHAfct mV rue NCW TEAUANp iVNUKAIt CHAIR¬ 
MAN. HFUPCP AU^TRAWA f kookaburra ffl AOAIWST 
THE USA'S STARS AWP STRIFES IN 1986- 
SVT KOOMBORieA ffl WO.T 


StK jack HOB9S -SCOReXf 

197 cejiTuKies, A WORM) >?6coin>, 

IN FIR5T CUAiS cmCKBT. 

N'NeTy- Fisht of TKEArt WBRC 
scoRep Afrat he wsjep the a^e of 4K) 


In the i<*40 

fONPON C^f/AITVS 
EAIIU M10KK Of 
(CZCCHOSCOVAklA 
f IHlSHf O THE FI/VAu 
CAP Of 10.000 MtTee< 
IN 66 sec t€AviN 6 
the NEACfeST COM- 
periToe aivaost 
300 MeTRur. 
GEHINO 

ATHUmeS' 









NATURE WATCH, 



BLINKING GLUTTON 

I-rugs and toads hav« voracious appetites and, 
like snakes they swallow their food whole The 
piocess of getting a meal into the stomac h may 
take seveial minutes but they have an m- 
tcresling way of speeding up the process Each 
time they swallow they also blink an action 
that forces then laige eyeballs down, to bulge 
.nto the mouth vaviiv I his exerts pressure on 
the morsel ot food wh'ch is thus forced down 
into f.he tfiroat Breathing is no problem as they 
can absorb owgen into their systems thiough 
then ‘,kin 


Eagle eyes 



A woocicock has its eyes 
risht at the top of its 
head so that it can look 
all around it, for denser 
The owl, on the other 
hand, has its eyes at the 
front of Its head so that 
the two fields of vision 
overlap and the bird can 
see in depth to locate its 
prey The eyes of the 
tnrush are located at the 
side of Its head, enabling 
It to both look for food 
and spot danger at the 
same time 




The golden eagle can spot its 
prey from a distance of nearly 
two kilometres away. Needless 
to add, humans would need 
very powerful binoculars to 
equal the eagle's powerful 
vision. 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 

S/4NCTUKRY 

MAGAZINE 


llUisiraltont bv Ohularr Hutstir 




lEDlA, 


Paper chase 


A magazine which has. been 
a voice in the region 
ifor more than 50 vears. Pucific 
Islands Monthly has become part of 
the chain of newspapers and 
magazines in the Pacific swa'lowcd by 
Australian born Rupert Murdoch, 
now an American citizen, as a result of 
his takeover of the Melbourne Herald 
and Weekly Times group last year 
Foreign owners are seizing control 
of the biggest and most influential^ 
newspapers in Pat ific capitals, leaving 
only a handful of independent 
publications to voice IcKal concerns 
The latest twist in the media war is the 
attempt by Right wing French press 
baron Robert Hersant to expand his 
Pacific concerns to English language 
publications He is believed to be 
'behind French interests based in 
Papeete, Tahiti, which have made a 
bid for the Fyi Sun — the outspoken 
opponent of Brigadier Sitivein 
Rabuka's regime The Sun has been 
closed since Fiji’s second coup on 
September 25 

The offer is aiso understood to be 
linked to French Prime Ministei 
Jacques Chirac’s Government policy 
of fighting Pacific opposition to 
nuclear tests and support of the 
Kanaks m the French territory of New 
Caledonia The Sun would be a 
powerful ally for f rcnc h policies in the 
region Hersant, owner ot the Pans 
daily Le Figaro and a string of Right 
wing publications in FrarKe, planned 
to launch a stndent daily newspaper in 
New Caledona in 1986 which would 
have campaigned against indepen 
dence and supported Jean Marie Le 
Pen's ert'emisif party, the National 
Front 

The Chirac Government, alarmed 
by the prospect, blocked the move 
but encouraged Hersant to take over 
the aOing Les Nouuelles Calcdo 
niennes, Noumea’s only dai'' , early 
last year Already hardline over 
independence, the paper's new 
editof a* director Henri Morny 
purged journalists regarded as too 
sytTipathehc to the Kanak cause 
Twf. grriups are interested m 
buying i ontroi of Newspapers of Fiji 
Ltd, owners of the l^ycarold Sun 
The company IS nvjre than % per cent 


While the media empire 
of Australian*turned- 
American Rupert Mur¬ 
doch has swaliowed a 
string of newspapers and 
magazines in the South 
Pacific, his French rival 
Robert Hersant is also 
making a strong bid for 
press influence in the 
region. David Robie 
reports disturbing trends 
in the press scene 
following the coups in 
Fiji. 



Rupert Murdoch. Facing a 
challenge 


owned by New Zealand publisher 
Phihp Harkness and interests 
associated with Sing Tao Ltd of Hong 
Kong, the fastest giowing newspaper 
group in the British colony 

Sing Tdo’s chairman is Chinese 
millionairess Sally Aw Sian Her 
Chinese language Sing Tao is 
published by satellite link up in 
Australia Britain, Canada, Japan and 
the United States, and plans are 
under wav for a New Zealand edition 
Smq Tao .ind Harkness want to sell 
their >nierests in the Sun, which made 
it*, biggest profit last year in spite of 
Fill s two coups and a dramatic slump 
in advertising revenue as Fiji's 
economy collapsed 

The publishers adopted a 
courageous editotiai policv in 
defiance of harassment tiy the military 
regime and refused to publish the Sun 
again under lortditions bf virtual 
censorship Both the Sun and the rival 
Murdoch owned Fiji Times were 
closed after the second coup, but the 
119 year old Times reopened six 
weeks later, pledging not to publish* 
any "politicallv sensitive" editorials, 
reports and letters In contrast, 
troops detained Sun deputy publisher 
Jim Carney and a director. Miles 
Johnston, after the paper’s closure 
Carney, a New Zealander was later 
dejiorted 

The Hersant group has Had no 
direct contact with Harkness, but one 
negotiator is believed to lie onetime 
publisher of the now defunct Pacific 
riews magazine Trenle Jours (30 
bays) The former Noumea puWi^er 
Is now linked with French publishing 
interests in Papeete where the public 
relations office of French Pacific 
Affairs Minister Gaston Rosse is 
based 

Another group interested m buying 
the Sun includes media and business 
personalities associated with the 
Alliance Party of caretaker Prime 
Minister Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara 

W hile the contest shapes up, 
the Government is report^ 
to be drafting Singapore- 
style legislation to license the nation** 
t LicerKes would be revoked if 
the Government declared a paper 
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Murdoch’• Pacific mmpirm- Big, pr€ifitable, and lacklustre 


"guilty of irresponsible reporting” 
The weekly Fiji Post, regarded as an 
otficiai movithpiece for the Govern 
ment, says tue move is an attempt to 
prevent the media irKittng raciaf 
feelings and social tension in the lead 
up to elections, possibly next year 
But media sources in Suva say it is a 
measure designed to deprive deposed 
Prime Minister Dr Timoci Bavadra 
and his supporters access to the 
press 

Sun editor Nemani Delaibatiki has 
done inost to champion freedom of 
the press in Fi|i His paper remained 
defiant despite harassment and 
physical assaults on his reporters 
In 1986, white associate editor, he 
became the country's first journalist 
to be charged under the country's 66 
year dd Official Secrets Act for 
exposing a scandal over the military 
as a result of Government documents 
leaked to him He was acquitted 
Delaibatiki saxi "In the past the Fiji 
news media has enjoyed a good 
measure of press freedom compared 
with other Third World countries 
where there has been turmoil We 
.have faced threats but they have 
been met with stiong opposition ” 
Since the Murdoch ^oup gained 


control of Pacific Publications Ltd, 
Sydney based owners ct Pac i/.c 
Islands Monthly (PIM), the ma^rine 
has undergone a dramatic identity 
change Althogh it now has a more 
niodem, stylish layout with extens've 
use of colour, it has adopted a more 
conservative editorial approach and 
dropped many 'leading Pacific writers 
associated with it over the pact 
decade 

In contrast to previous editor 
Russell Hunter, his successor Larry 
Wnter has focused on an Australian 
perspective of superpower nvalry in 
the region Most of the writers are 
Australian, with few indigenous 
Paciiic journalists to give a local view 

P/M’s rival, S’lva-based Islands 
Business, widely respected for its 
investigative reporting, has lost its 
sting since the Fiji upheatoil It is 
threatened by the rejuvenated PIM, 
even though widely regarded as 
having a more genuine Pacific 
perspective than the Sydneys 
publication 

Murdbth's papers m the Pacific, the 
Herald and Weekly Times-owned 
Papua New Guinea Post Courier and 
the Fiji Times, are the big^st and, 
most profitable in the regxin They are 


also the most lacklustre m terms of 
their journalism, often outdone by 
their livelier, smaller nvals 

Luke Sela, editor of the 30,000 
circulation Post Courier in Port 
Moresby, is a former Government 
intormation officer belatedly 

appointed in answer to growing 
complaints about *hc slow pace of 
localisation 

A nval launched in 1979 at the 
second largest city of Lae. the Niugini 
Nius (an English language paj^er in 
spite of Its pidgm title), has been ailing 
ever since Although it gained a 
reputation for aggressive news 
coverage, it could not compete with 
the Post Courier's resources and it‘ 
has about halt the circulation 

The must influential paper possibly 
in the region is the itxfepcndent 
weekly Times of Papua New Guinea, 
owned Py World Publishing, a 
company operafed by the churches 
But It IS suffemg from competition 
with Murdot h's Posi Courier which is 
not above grabbttg its best nimnlinii 
(Gemini News) 

DAVID ROBIE 














































































































































































LANGUAGE, PLEASE. 
Order, order 

S YNTAX deals w.»th the ui'e** <>l 
senter.i. c binlding. ‘the qranma 
tical a'rangement nf ui>rds 'n 
sjxech or u/ritmg to show, then 
connection and relation” (COD) 
Clear syntax demands a good or at 
the least, a clear mmd Wrong 
arrangement ol words or phrases 
leads to ambigoitvor a sense dilleient 
from that intended The tcn'owing 
sentences illustrate this 

1 ‘‘For sale a chair, the property of 
a woman with broken legs 

2 ‘He said this as he made room for 
her on a settee f^irn 

3 “In Colombo, the bomb that 
mangled a marketplace—and 
innocent women and children—had 
Its loudest echo in New Delhi ” 

4 “Our Constitution was framed by 
the Constituent Assembly which is 
both partly rigid and partly flexible ” 
5 “The mar' blew out his brams 
after bidding his wife goodbye with a 
gun ” 

6 “The advertiser wants *o sell his 
furniture who wishes to go abroad “ 
The first sentence describes the 
woman as hav>ng broken legs We 
should say. “For sate a chair with 
broken legs, the property of a 
«A/oman " 

The second sentence means that 
the settee was beside him The 
construction, “He said this as lie 
made room for her beside him on a 
settee", would make a different sense 
The thought in the third sentence is 
confused We should say, “The bomb 
that mangled a marketplace—and 
innocent women ana children — in 
Colombo had its loudest echo in New 
Delhi “ 

The fourth sentcrKC describes the 
.Constituent Assembly as partly rigid 
and partly flexible So we should say 
“Our Constitution which is both p 2 irtly 
rigid and padly flexible was framed by 
the Constituent Assembly " 

The fifth sentence connects 
“bidding goodbye" and “with a gun“ 
We should say “The man hlew out his 
brains with a gun after bidding his wife 
goodbye ” 

I lie Sixth senienr e should be “The 
auN'cr^isei' who wishes to go abroad 
wants *o sel' h's furniture " 

It IS ‘essential ihaf all gual fymg 
V oi-di- phi'dses and c lauses shoult' be 
placed as near as {>ossi‘nlc to the 
words u, j'hich f^, -y refer" 'Wren and 
Mart'r.) 

P MUKHERJEE 


Indiana 



Woman For Whom 
The Taj 
Was Made 

Thtf tt.i'ii.tfi fur 'ihii'ii if't ' ii \l *i.il VIV i Mil, w 1 ,i uMlt iciii—in i i.'t 
jppruadii'i*’ -in and i .i iil'iitt >il ‘ * vtiiivln. ihi. NUu'li.il I m(v.r>ii sl,i*i 

lahan promiMiiJ her .ht Ta. ih»\ hnl turn nui'-nul 'i' \l.iis 

Jfusi before sherliitd in itMlilt'ioh Mmu'i ,« h ,l im n.iv ipprnKhiri! -Ul am) 

« a^ ihi ni. ihef of 14 vhililui’ S'l. H ,v, u , tx.iiiu .ni.l ihi Mnchtl 
(■•nperor Shah Jahan ami she ! ui'sup pirnul \v 's It wa a Imit'rnin.'. 

TThc louple i)dS tiovxiiisis in.lunlid ti\ » nh nlhi r S'v .ilvs.iw wmi voil, 
him in vijf or in peace NShen Shah Jahan letxllcil ae.'insi In' (ailur Jchanpir 
mil had to flee the impenal arms Slumia/ rem.iined with hiin 

In Ihll A D in the third scar ol tiis coronatHHi Shah J ih.in m.irrhcil down 
in Burhanpur lo guell a rebellion V1umt.i/is.,, prt ,:nant .imm Annnie hir thil 
I'-n M IS ttie future emperor \uranwcb 

Shan Jahan non the tMiil* but losi his lOvc 
Slumtar 1 1\ dime of p»ist birth ' omplicatHms « hen Shah Jahan rushed naeV ttom 
•Si'b iirlctk W ffi'onli vonviLition andmei on o' i lone line ssavilic Tai Mah 

. A LINKS Feature 





US 

ARIEB 

QSHi 

Mar 22—Apr 20 


I -% 


CAMCER 


Jun22-Jul23 | 


LIBRA 


Sep22—Oct23 



CAPRiCORM 


Dec 22—Jan 20 


YOU WILL BEGIN THE WEEK SOMETHING COULD HAP 
wth gcxxl news about your own pen this week to rebeve any 
future and also about some fiiianciat anxieties you may 
thing good that is due lohappen have A newcomer tn your |ob 
sf) the fesmiiy You will be in the circle will give ‘ you more 
mood to celebrate on Mondav, confidence, too There will be 
but watch your expenses If you changes liighei up from which 
are thinking about travcibng, you <v.ll benefit You will be able 
Wednesdav could be a good to gc* routine jobs out of the 
day end you will get invitations way on Wednesday and Thurs 
Business proWems get sorted day and catch up with some 
out by Thursday Yon should be v''Opping lor the family On 
dtvng well at work, though you T ,'{lay y-iu will have to keep 
misht h'ar some gossip about peor^e on good terms with one 
someone you woik with another and thus not get murn 
'Important dates 14,15,16 time for youiself Important 

dates 14, IS. 16. 


_DONOTGETINVOLVHJIN 

D- YOU SPEND MO^AY gotneone else’t quarreia. AMlid 
eleaong up left-over jobi, you (anuly discusaxjnt d you can; 
wilt Fid yourself free to eqioy jpy wiB son out your p i o b l ema 
the -est of the week Wednes Monday There cadd ba 
day will be a good day for a qw^ happy moments at tha 

get together^ particul^ wth beaamng of the week. Take up 
'I'osc who ttiare your daily fife introductions that -ara 

Keep Fnday free lor a date or ofiejgj ^ get 
any other personal interests someone you have lar« 

Careerw.se. life should be admired Vour job could pose a 
pretty 'tp.idy, though you may fgwdifficultes. soyoumayhava 
be fei'l"^ a tittle bored Do not jp vvelcome new cbOeagues 
make an- dristic changes -m you will have reassurance 
these might lead to compliOB about rnoney soon Donotba 
lions iipportant dates 15, 16, in a hurry to get your own way, 

waittiBA^ril fanportsmt dates: 
14, 15,16. 



ILnTKS OR PM 'NLCAIJLS 

shoaiv! Filing vod nt“v« on 
Sjt”c''V ‘jumconc y-'ii b.ivr 

ns-ed I'f l-p .-'ilingvo- 
Yoii i' is , 9 ,< an "-■vi‘a’O '1 
<C' a K^n . n Apri i.r j >F) 
n.i, ‘'I c'b. .•'ting but yoii will 
gc '■'lip aivTi a!»i) appTci->-.on 
hef .rr the w < s is out You 
lO'.'id n.r e i ncipccfcd 'TSitir-s 
-riiiii«ih tV iravV to join m 
soni" tanvtv •■■pctions Do not 
plan anv ' ig important for Fn 
dav Important dales IS. 16, 


GOOD NEWS COMES N OUR 
wuy on Wednesdav and it will 
concern rpm<’y Yo ir own 
spcv.iai interc<.'s will do best on 
Monday it li particularly good 
for I Oman'o You will be bi-sv 
this week plann-ng things and 
kfcrong m trH>ch with fnends, 
cither I'v letter or telephone, 
jou jnav get one or f wo to jori in 
your holidov plans Yout job 's 
Sping through a successful 
phase At home there may be 
r^anges • Important dates ■ 
15.16, la 


ACCEPT ANY INVITATIONS 
that c orre vou' way and you will 
feel happy end refreshed Later 
in the week, you wiB sort out 
some domestic problems, 
probably work out a now 
•Outine Finances should bs 
fairly secure Think carefuFy 
about family matters, though, at 
the end of the week, someone 
ri»v try 'o rush you into a 
dcc.sion about where you are to 
live cw what you are to do with 
rela'ives Important dates 14, 
15. 19 


TALKS THIS WEEK COULD 
be constra;;*we, so try to have a 
get together vnth relatives 
Sat.nrday coidd brmg romantic 
adventures, you could have a 
pleasant out^ then, indepen¬ 
dently of your usual fnmds. 
People around you wiU be 
plannmg something new, you 
should help them week out thor 
ideas Try to make up your 
tnnd about a hoklay tnp, but do 
not be too impetuous—you 
may have to change your ndnd 
on Friday bnportant dates: 
14.15.16 



PISCES 

It‘h20-Mai2I 


YOUWIU HrtVf INHEREST YOU MAY BL SDMEWiA. 
ng tsiks over the wtuk and purzlcd by Something going 
Wediicsd.iV' could hi ng a lamtiy behind your hack, but do not let 
reumon whi re vou will dtsi u-.s X bother you And do not make 
change*, and wnndi.r whether to any defsni'e plans, wait and see 
help someone m dilfico'ty what happens in eailv AprB If 
Jobwisc you have nothing t** you have made a new acquain 
■ worry alxxit and Monday will tjni e and are hoping for a Bttle 
being encoumgins news Wed romance, Monday or Tuesday 
ncsttay*rould put you more at could please you .iobwise, you 
ease about money and about wifi be doing welt, there wiH be 
your prospects for a change If good reports Yommany peoiile 
you are planning anything (or on Monday Changes among 
youngsters, you may have to enSeagues could be omtating, 
(hangs vour mind Friday though, and you may have to do 
bnngs surprising news about a somebody elsc's work as well as 
ebse (rend, who may need your own Important dates 
your help Important dates M, 15, 16 
14, ir, 19 


CL OSE TIES EN TER A NEW THERE COULD BE A GOOD 
and happier phase the week -i develoiiment tha week, parti 
you will be pleased by w hat you cularly on Monday, a goad day 
hear and. bv Tuesdav' be in a lew new beginnings. Weeknisday 
very happy fiame of mmo Your wll bnng a chance for ubbty 
job inavderriand more than you buyng—so stock up You wiU 
cxpec.ed I>> what needs be have to make up your rrvnd 
done early in the week, and, quickly about an important 
relax a.s much as possible on relationship, changes maybe on 
Fnday when vou miy have to the way and you must discuss 
SSvv more time to the (arrely If them. Cb not be afraid to seek 
you have new ideas, let people advice from people in your own 
know A nice vacatmo oppor- family cirdc You wiB has* no 
(unity mav he piescnted to you jumbles about your job, it 
through an mutation midweek should become more Merest 
Relatives m.iv pose a problem 'n<j as nmc gem by, and 
Important dates 14, 16, IS something that you started m 

January should now prove to be 
worthwhile Important dates 
13. 17, 16 































For the first time in Eastern India... the Patiika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made In heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
get you one There’s still 
that big element of 
(hance 

In todav’s age of 
tec hnology who leaves 
anything to chance'^ So. 
we ve Introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientifir calculations, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches I 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you lust can’t be too 
careful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We ll send you 
the most ideally-suited 
matches which accurately 
match your requirements 
along with the usual box 
replio' — and In no time 
at all' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don't have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrlka. Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad ft 
Lucknow, Northern 
Patrika. Kanpur. A’rarlt 
Prabhat, Allahabad ft 
Lucknow and lugantar, 
Calcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 


• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta & lamahedpur • Northern India Patrika, 
Allahabad Hi Liu.know •Northern Patifta, Kanpur o Amrlt PralAurt, 


Allahabad & Lucknow • Jugantar, Calcutta 
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CAPITAL VIEW ... .— 

Rumours at the top 


I n India's premier gossip city, 
New Delhi, you will come across 
any numbei of people testifying to 
the "fact” that Premier Rajtv Gandhi 
finds It difficult to get along with the 
President and the Vice President, the 
only two people in the country 
constitution^ly above him in the 
order of precedence Perhaps it was 
because he regretted his cteice of 
Vice President that the Prime 
Minister allowed his ministers to defy 
Shanltar Dajal Sharma's ruling in the 
Raiva Sabha recently and left the 
House at the height of a rumpus to let 
him cook hiS goose Rajiv Gandhi had 
apparently no problems with R 
Venkataraman when the latter was 
the Rajya' Sabha chairman But 
Rashtrapati Bhavan has a tradition of 
having occupants who are either 
“rubber-stamps” or “sulking 
dissidents” or a mixture of both 
according to convenience 
The grandeur of the all-powerful 
British viceroys of the past perhaps 
haunts the sutxonscious mind of the 
official resident of the ''unreal”worid 
of Rashtrapah ^avan One has the 
temptation to "meddle’’, as Zail Singh 
did, in ttje Mairs of his home State In 
the cnsis in Tamil Nadu after M G 
Ramachandran’s death, the present 
PtresKknt found himself, according to 
gossip, on the side of Janaki 
Ramachandran Some discovered in 
this partisan attitude his prejudice 
i^nst Jayalalitha, perhaps because 
she IS an Ayyangar Brahmin by birth, 
while both Venkataraman and Janaki 
' were born Aiyars, 

If you have your ear to the ^ound, 
you would hear that Venkataraman 
went to the extent of ‘ influencuig” the 
then Governor, who then installed 
Janaki as Chief Minister only to fall 
foul of Raiiv Gandhi’s advisers, whose 
calculations were in favour of 
Jayalalitha Within days, both the 
Governor and his "protege”, Janaki, 
ware routed out A crestfallen Head of 
State has not yet reconciled himself to 
4te rebuff by the head of the 
government If the relations between 
the two have cooled off perceptibly, rt 
marks a reversion to the intermittent 
tug-of-war between the holders of the 
two offices ever sitKe Rajeni^a 
Prasad failed to see eye to eye with 
Jawaharlal Nirtiru ^ there u a 
(fuatitattve difference in the tussle, 


then and now It it was a clash of 
pnncipfes then between two titans 
fresh from the freedom struggle, the 
subsequent skirmishes have been 
fights for selfish stakes That is not 
surprising considering the political 
scene It is only fair to remember that 
the so called freedom fighters these 
days are usually people who have 
wangled, from one or the other 
Union Minister, certifKales - of 
“sacnfices” never artually tnadt - 
entitling them tu the famru patra and 
the many facilities to fleece ihe public 
exchequer 

One flaw, leads to another 
Venkataraman’s parochial senti 
ents were not liked by *he people in 
the capital when he announced that 
he would not be available to visitors 
on the occasion of Holi So Rajiv 
Gandhi visited Zail Singh, Shankar 
Dayal Sharma and Kamalapati 
Tnpathi to celebrate Holi, perhaps to 
mend fences, but stayed aWav from 
Rashtrapati Bhavan Venkataraman 
has not exactly enhanced his 
reputation and goodwti) by declining 
to meet even his personal staff to 
exchange Holt greetings True, Holi is 
not celebrated in Tamil Nadu, but 
Venkataraman is President of India, 
not of any single State He has to 
identify himself with the people in 
every part of the country Not that he 
has been derelict in this He has posed 
for television cameras in tribal dress 
during tribal festivities HypoenSy is 
the last thing people would expect 
from the country’s fust citizen 

There is one point, though, being 
made against Venkataraman (and 
though he iray not realize it, by 
peoj^le vrtio know him from close), he 
IS accused of stinginess The 
Government Hosp»tdSity Organiza¬ 
tion (GHO) based in Rashtrapati 
bhavan caters for guests of the 
Government of hdia It is open to the 
President and the Prime Minister to 
avail themselves of its calenng facility, 
which will provide everything from 
bed tea to supper, of a quality 
comparable to the five star hotels, for 
a total of eight rupees only per day 
The rate has never been hiked since 
1947 Nehru took full advantage of 
GHO facilities, old hands at Teen 
Murti recall that he particularly 
relished a large portion of 
pomegranate juice at a fixed time in 


the afternrxin V^ben Lai Bahadi, 
Shastri became Prime Mnister - t), 
■most conscientious person so far 'I 
that position he declined Stai':| 
hospitality He did not shift to TecM 
Murti, but remained in the house c'j 
Janpath, still CKCupied by his wife an^ 
son He hao his own kitchen and h* 
sirxrerely believed that he could nc^ 
affor3 the GHO luxury for his largw 
tamily It ia said that Venkataramal 
used GHO as his caterers for a bii| 
time until he set up his own kitchen a | 
leisure, but until some time ago he hai j 
not paid his dues 

W ITH so much of slush fund 
sloshing around the country, 
was not surpi ising that an MP ol tK L 
Janaki faction of the AlADMK woul(| 
open a brief -r ase containing Ks 5 lak^ * 
dranatically in the Lok Sabna( 
tilleging that the money was giv en U' 



him over and that by forcing himta' 

drink heavily - “they managed tO; 
get’ his sigr,ature on some letters; 
during their meeting in a hideout AH' 
this sounds hke romantic stuff, with' 
the two nval women, who fought eachi 
other tooth and nail for MGR’s loce me 
the matinee idol's real (not celluloid»t 
life, now fighting with renewed vigour i 
to inhent his political mantle It is no! 
secret that MGR took good c are of, 
Jayalalitha and groomed her lot a v. >ta]' 
role The Congress (1) now seems to 
have taken a fancy to her wi*hformcr 
AlCC general secretary Mixipanar. 
who also happens to be the Prime 
Minister’s confidant, drafted to 
Madras as lh<‘ new PCC chief and 
instructed to p,'v court to JoyJalitha 
on iichalf of his party fcioss Raiiv 
Gandhi IS not particuktrly known toi 
going steady wntfi politicians Will he 
dit< h her or see her right ’ 
RlN«<imcn 



' rERATURE, 

C onfessions of a translat or 

Sara! Kumar Mukhopadhyay, eminent Bengali poet, writea on hit 

efforts to translate others. 


have been writing poelrv 
in Bengali for the last tO 
years During this period i have 
en taken time off to study the 
etry of other languages, Europiean 
be frank, and like my conteinpo 
ncs I have got some idea of the 
mensely nch crop turned out in the 
iropean lountnes since the middle 
the Wth century English and 
ench are the two foreign languages I 
n claim to be able to read and 
rough these two windows I have 
en trying to observe what is 
ppening in the literary wtjrld 
lewhere 

Being British subjeits and then 
■ ommonwealth citizens we have all 
jng been familiar with English 
■srature I suppost many Indun 
aratures owed the'r development to 
e English for somr time Taqoie 
evaileo in Br-ngal tor ovf SO years 
ie poets ot the Thir'ips, 'ii a 
•liberate effort toavoici t|is inftuer'i.e, 
st focussed tliciT attention on the 
ilamiliar area ot Continental art ai.d 
erature and iniioduced u< 'n the 
oiks of Mall iraie KilKe ft ilder'in. 
audeiairt and others Ov nn'ens of 
ansiation The > Mori has no' t-eer. 
itile Lawrent e V ta's Elio! and 
ound arid their followeis ais) 
■ceived a heart, welcome in Bengal 
that time as most ot the Bengali 
jets were 'hemselves scholars of 
nghsh litvature f)ur curiosity about 
ie literary niivenicnts iri Europe 
etween tnt two World Wars and 
lereafter wa. noifang unusual 
urrealists and soinlois have 
spired modern Bengali fxietry alter 
agore 

My interest m tianslatinq the poets 
f other languages ha*- f>een s, orad« 
worked on Rimbaud and Verlaine in 
ie bndies rx't bet avise .here was any 
imil.irite in 'he poetry of the two 
ohcnio'is ti"' Sec a use they were 
imed io»}. Tier in the his'ory of 
rent t. ''ei.v 'c ’ wos disappointed 
i team t'a' Kinciaud's c oritributiciri 
) steratim tiy -he .ig» of 19 was 
I onsiden d 'inie valiuible than the 
Jlntire worn ot Ver'anie And I 
Val'Sed that ifw eccentric, who has a 


different sense of wonder, is perhaps 
more important than the erudite m 
this partii i.lar ^lft form 

\ rendered onl, those pieces of 
Kilke and Pound into Bengali which I 
found exciting and at the same time, 
amenable to conversion within rnv 
means In the Seventies I took up 
translation of Vasko Popa a remark 
able contempora.y Yugoslav poet 
also said to be a bohemian soon 
after 1 got hold of a Penguin c ollet tion 
of his works translated by Ann 
Pennington with an introduction by 
Ted Hughes 1 went through many 
such collections at that time but m this 
one } discovered with astonishment a 
mood ana a style that were extremely 
individualistic and easily acceptable in 
the Bengali idiom 

I was loiMf of William Carlos 
Williams, the American contempo 
rary of Fliot and Pound not so famous 
outside his country, but I never had 
the opportunity to read him enough 
I'll last year wnen someone presented 
his collected poems to me Within six 
months I found myself publishmgPO of 
1 iis poe'ns in a Bengali penodical The 
poems because of their distinctive 
quality pie ised the readers All this 
work cannot be called scholarly, it has 
been a search tor variety in the 
expression of t*’eiing and imagination 
Through the patronage of All India 
Radio I have had the chance to deal 
with certain verses iri other 'ndian 
languages, but they, being patriotic 
and populisi r nature, lacked depth 
and craftsmanship 1 1 all that work my 
social servK e of some sort With my 
scanty kiiowienge of Hindi • onci 
made an aMernpl to translate 
Muktibodh bu» ! failed 

I do not know whether my "work in 
this line has been of any benefit to the 
readers ol pcief ry 1 have enjoyed it the 
wav one enjoys mc»e<ing a friend and 
spending some lime with him 
Buddhadev Bose 'ranslated the 
entire / feurs du Mai by Baudelaire 
wh'lc Bishnu Dey considered Eixit to 
be more appropriate for rendition I 
understand that Eliot has been 
translated info many other Indian 
languages To me. however, he- 


appears to be too subtle to be 
faithfully presented in any other 
language than his own 

The translator has often been called 
a traitor “Poetry,” said Frost, “is that 
which gets lost from verse in 
translation" And yet, 'with all its 
limitations, verse translation has given 
us almost all we know of the poets of 
the rest of the world To us Indians, 
translating from an original English 
text IS not difficult pnma facie As for 
a foreign poem, we are inclined to 
judge Its quality by the quality of the 
English poem it inspired even though 
word management in tvjo languagests 
not alike Second hand translation is a 
risky job We must continually assure 
ourselves that the originals are muc h 
better 

am aware of the two opposite 
views on the subject Word 
to word translation without 
interfering with the arrangement 
could make a poem look authentic, 
leaving the interpretation to the 
capacity of the reader, but then the 
poetry will not be saved Our 
objective should be to save poetry, if 
necessary by being somewhat 
unfaithful to the onginat text so that 
the soul of the poem gets 
communicated Word to-word 
translation is not feasible in any case 
between two languages of different 
origin, and you have to strike a 
compromise somewhere ! do not 
support "transcreation", which 
possibly means writing a poem from 
arxither poem and leaves scope for 
distortion The translator must not 
impose himself beyond a certain 
point 

We have observed that a modern 
poet intends to make a deliberate 
attempt to ennch the communicative 
content of language by expunging the 
non essential words, by removing the 
connectives He does not describe a 
feeling or an experience as Walt 
Whitnyin did He prefers to suggest it 
to evoke a response He wants the 
reader to unriddle his expressions i-ie 
compresses years of anguish and 
dreams into one sentence He 
becomes obscure by mtroducing 




scholarly references arui personal 
images Therefore, anyone trying to 
translate the poet must first master 
the language in which the original is 
written and then nnaster the poet as 
Leishman mastered Rilke For lack of 
this kind of devotion, poems which 
are too long, too compact, too 
different, or too delicate do not get 
translated 

If a certain amount of liberty were 
granted in the selection and 
arrangement of words, then the 
translator should make an effort to 
maintain the rhyme and, if possible, 
the rhythm also, of the original, for 
these have a purpose to serve When 
translating Verlaine, for example, I 
noticed that some of his lyrics had an 
undercurrent of music which could 
not be ignored Take, lor example, the 
first stanza of his poem U p4eure 
dans man coeur 
II pleure dans mon coeur 
Comme il pieut sut la ville, 

Quelle est cetfe langueur 
Qui penetre mon coeur-' 

In English this becomes 
Tears fall in my heart 


As rains fall on the tou/n. 

What weakness, what hurt 
Does so enter mv heart^ 

In Bengali this has been rendered 

as_ 

apf arawK* wntT 

M psi^ hww aif-iarfl 

On the other hand while tackling 
Williams recently, I was careful to see 
that the 'glimpse effei t of the text was 
brought out without wasting a word 
and retaining the suppressed affection 
in It Take the following 

I have eaten 
the plums 
that were m 
the icebox 
And which 
you were probably 
saving 

for breakfast 
rorgive me 
they were delit lous 
so sweet 
and so cold 

{ This IS lust to say’ - by Wil'iam 


Carlos Wil'iuims) 

In Benq.m one can express t' 
poem as 

ffTW winr 

vmv 

ART 

twsffw 

f^*i?tppttr«tt 

tT*!T’»tni 

¥fFuf<e 

tin JnxsTi 

Some forms of poetry have a hcavvj 
burden oi message in them They ar4 
free from mystery and delicate^ 
nuances and so arc easier to translate; 
They arc meant for emanicipation o^ 
mankind I nevei seriously attempteci 
to deal with them since the basic fun on 
hide and seek between the poet and} 
the translator would be missing in the, 
work Where imagination has rvo role) 
to play, work is nothing but drudgery 

(This paper was read at a recent Trsislaton 
Workshop arranged by (he Sahitya Akadcm ) 


Blue notes from the jazz age 


A half<enturv after it was 
wntten. an unpublished short 
story by F &ott Fitzgerald 
that was rejected by Redbook but is 
now seen by schoiars as a reveabng 
insigbt into the author’s bme of 
despair has finally appeared in pnnt 
The story, titled A Fuli Ijfe, was 
pibbshed in the Winter edition of the 
Princeton University Library 
Chrorude instead of one of the mass 
market commercial magazines from 
which Fitzgerald emee made ha bvmg 
The Chronicle has a modest 
circulation of 1,400, which sicludes 
two library subscribers in Moscow 
and Betjing 

In the bitter, un-Fitzgeraid hke 
story, which he wrote and rewrote in 
1937, the author of The Great Gatsby 
and other navels that symbolized the 
beautiful and the damned of the iazz 
age describes an absurdnt scene in 
which die heroine says, “rm full of 
t^'niirMe,* and then detorates hersdf 
iMith a tremendous bang, which was 
heard as far as New York city 
”it’s a Woody Allen joke that was 40 
years ahead of its tkne," saysStephen 
Fsrguson, curator of rare books and 
special coBcrtinM • 


library 

The editor of The Chronicle, 
Patricia H Marks, says, “I loved the 
story, It's hilariously funny, and I’m 
amazed that it was never pubished 
before but pleased that we’re the first 
to do so ” 

And Prof James L W West of 
Penn State University, the Fitzgerald 
scholar who discovered—or rather 
rediscovered—A Full Life in a 
subsidiary section rather than m the 
main body of the Fitgerla^^ papiers at 
the Pmeeton tbraiy, said,_ *The story 
IS very important as htefary hatory 
because it re veeJs Fitzgerald's state of 
mind at the lowest pomt of ha life, 
when ha wife, Zelda, was in a mental 
hospital It’s also a record of one of ha 
attempts to resurrect the heroine of 
his earlier fiction, the bright spoiled 
young thing. It turned out to be an 
unsuccessful attempt and a 
frustrating cxpenence for him 

“Finaliy, he became so weary of 
writing about ha familiar heroine and 
so disgusted by hn personal situation 
that he ma^ a telling private 
gesture—he filled h» heroine with 
dynamite and finish*rt K-* 


attitude toward ha heroine and helps 
account lor the difficulties he had tn 
wntmg saleable magazine fiction ^dter 
1935 Before then, ha stones were 
regularly s(^ to ha best-paying 
market, The Saturday Evening Post, 
as well as to Woman’s Home 
Companioa Liberty and Redbodt 
“Fitzgerald had recenty turned 40 
and was feehng ha age and wondenng 
about ha place m American tetters 
The slick magazines no’ longer 
appealed to him the 1920s were dead 
and the depression affected ha 
ranking as a serious writer among ha 
peers The year he wrote A Full Life, 
he went off to HoHywocxJ to work for 
MGM under a six-month contract for 
$1,000 a wieek and moved into the 
Garden of Allah on Sunset 
Boulevard ” 

he opening hne of the new 
Fitzgerald story a "At 
twilight on Sept 3. 1923, a gjr! 
tumped from the 53rd story wmdow ol 
a New York oftice building ’’ 
Fttzger«dd described her tha way 
"Features, regular and pleasing, 
wearing a blue travellina «•••* »—' - 




1 



Fittgerald in 1 937, when he wroie the atory A fake ahead Ita tima 


thousands of lost girls" The 
concluding bnc of the story reads 
“And so another ^mour girl passes 
into history ” 

When It amve4; in the office of 
Fitzgerald’s agent, Harold Ober, the 
ongina] title of the story was The 
Vanished Girl Fjtzgerald's 
accompanying letter told something 
about the conditions under which the 
story vues wntten and the autlior’s 
feebngs 

“This will reach you with a story. 
The Vanished Girl It is, I think, a 
pretty good story,” Fitzgerald wrote 
to Ober "The point is that 1 have to 
sell It nght away ” He elaborated on 
his hotel and tuition bills for his 
daughter, Scotty “This is the onlyone 
of four starts to come through at all. I 
am well, not pessimistic aixt doing my 
level best, including being 2 mos on 
the absolute wagon and the next one 
will as usual try to be a Post story but 
this )ust has to be sacrificed for 
immediate gold ” 

Ober reported back to his 
financiaily troubled client “When the 
9 rl floated out the window, it began to 
be improbable and ail the latter part of 
the story seemed to be weak The 
editor at Redbook declined it and says 
he's very keen to get a modern story 
of yours, but this story is too crazy for 
him.” 

The agent then returned the 22 
page typescript and suggested that 
Fitzgerald rewrite it “I wish you could 
work the story out without having the 
girl a mental case,” Ober .said 

Fitzgerald tned to follow Ober's 
advice according to West’s 
explanation in The Chronicle, and 
rewrote >t as the newly titled, A Full 
Life The new story 

began ’with the incident that Ober 
disliked—the heroine ;umptng from a 
New York skyscraper in an inflated 
rubber flyinc, suit and surviving 

West says of the final draft of the 
fctory “It was clear that Fitzgerald’s 
heart was not in his work The familiar 
Fitzgerald style s present, but the 
plotting IS artificial and improbable, 
characters are wooden and 
motivations are unr.ear Fitzgerald 
ap^ arendy knew this Cb',e study of 
his revisions reveals that about 
midway dirough the draft he realized 
tha tiie sti^ry was not going well and 
deciopu to worn in a yisly joke He 
filled his character, Gwen with 
dynamite’ Tne stewy was never 
offered to Esquire or to any other 
magazine __ 


The one surviving copy of A Full 
Life, which none of Fitzgerald's 
biographcis mentioned, was found by 
a combination of instinct and 
serendipity 

“Twelve years ago, I was working 
on a larger protect, a book about 
Fitzgerald’s first novel. This Side of 
Paradise,” West recalled “I had some 
time left over so I looked through the 
shelf list The story was in an adjunct 
section of the Fitzgerald papers, 
among the Mane Shank additions to 
the archive Mane Shank was 
Fitzgerald’s secretary m 1937 and she 
saved the draft" 

West sat on his discovery because 
some Fitzgerald scholars raised 
doubts ab out whether it was up to the 


author's best work Finally West 
dev ided it was worth bnngmg to light, 
and Fitzgerald's ti*erary executors 
agreed The Princeton Library 
Chronicle seemed to be the logical 
place to publish the story for the first 
time— It was not offered elsewhere— 
because most of the nuijor lesearch 
on Fitzgerald had been done at 
PrirKeton 

As for interest in Fitzgeiaid and his 
works today, he is selling very well. 
Indeed, it is sate to say tnat ntzgere^a 
IS being read more than ever now— 
cerfamiy more than when he was 
ahve 

Or, as Fitzgerald put it In his 
notebooks "ShowmeaheroandtitfiB 
wnte you a tragedy " 



THIS INDIA 



The Deccan Rajputs 



A burvaro uxMnait: DkHnctium 4r*9$ 


T ucked away amidst natural 
splendours, the Deccan jieS' 
between the rivers Narmada in 
the north and the Knshna and the^ 
Tungabhadra in ‘he south The region, 
has an incredibly rich cultural hcntage' 
and IS inhabited by the Banjaras, a* 
versatile and roburful tribe Today, 
the Baniaras, or Lambadas or SugaKs 
as they are variously called are spread 
all over the Deccan plateau and 
unlike other Indian tnbes. retam 
much of their original lifestyle 
The Banjaras are believed to have 
migrated from Marwar in Raiputana 
and their origin goes back to very 
ancient times They, however, prefer 
to trace their ongins to two mythicd 
ancestors Mota and Mola were two 
brothers who tended Lord Krishna’s 
herds The Mathur Bantaras arc 
believed to be the descendants of 
Mota The childless couple Mola and 
Radha were palace acrobats The 
prince, impressed by Mola's 
proficiency and enamoured by 
Radha’s charm and grace, gave the 
couple three young boys belonging to 
different castes The descendants of 
those boys are believed to be the 
Charan Baniaras Myth apart, then 
expertise in cattle rearing is a 
hereditary trait 

The Banjaras are a tall people wrth 
fair complexion Men are musculai 
and well proportioned with stronj 
Bajput features They are especiattj 
strong and agile with a quiet pnde tha 
comes from a sense of superiority 
over other tribes Their dress, whik 
being simple and furKtional, sets then 
apart from other tribes The dress o 
Barbara men is gentle and subduet 
composing dhoti, kurta and coburfu 
turbans The costumes of the womei 
in comparison are more flamboyant 
They wear bingo of coarse cottoi 
pnnts richly embroidered with man' 
pleats at the waist Thegungotofheai 
cbth) embellished with silver tassels i 
worn ovci the shoulders and on th 
head, resting on a horn ot a woode 
comb, tucked in the hair T he bodic 
(a backbss blouse) with bng sleevet 
exquisitely embroidered and mirroi 
v'orked in the front, covers the 
bosom and is tied at the back wit 
loos» Straps embellished wit 
cowries, beads, glass pieces an 
tassels A Banjara woman uses ht 
hereditary skill with a needle i 




A voung Barbara woman Ornament$ from head to toe 


pertection in needle work 
when she is still verv voung Sitting 
beside her mother and grandmother, 
she picks up 'he art quite early and 
learns !o stitrh with equal dexterity 
Baniara women are laden with 
ornaments ol base metals from head 
to toe ‘hough 'he alfluent ones prefer 
sikc' One ciisting ashing mark of the 
Baniara women is a pan of heavy 
silver (.rrusme ii*. ft at hang from the 
tresses o' tia r ,)r, either side o^ their 
temples vlown *he i Peeks The heavy 
stud IS i-riovi, .IS tfie gugn and the 
hangmg pt'nd.mi as topli The typical 
ornaments ot the women include 
multiple ’sorv bangies or imi‘atiori 
bangles knf>wn as (kj/ZiO that taper 
down 'rom the uppe'" arms To^y 
i-ory has beer, replaced ny plastic 
haiigles simulating 'he triditional 
pi'tern Aroun 1 her nei k she has a 
piaif, ''ght iitting bridal nerklai e made 
ofsiUti ailed'u/udi Thevalsriweara 
cre-.f > nt >haped siker ornament, a 
twi'-h .in»r wrv ornament and a 
couple t,l «,il' er talismans Multiple 
linger riiiq<- f| toe rings and heavy 
Sliver ankle's oi z-.gzag rattern are 
also worn by them 


The Banjaras have a long history of 
migration The tr be rame in 
successive waves They moved 
together in their wanderings before 
settling down in their new homeland 
Unlike other tril>es - the nomadic 
graziers in particular — they never 
abandoned their habitat in the face of 
invasions or natural calamities 
Their business acumen as carriers 
of merchandise on pack bulloc ks for 
the warring Mohammedan, Maratha 
and British armies, caused waves of 
migration tl ough steaming jungles to 
the whole of the Deccan plateau 
Though the period over which the 
migration tewk place is a matter of 
controversy, it can be traced as back 
as the 15th century With the advent 
of modern transport, their trading 
opc rations declin^ and they took to 
agriculture But some living in rural 
areas retained ‘heir traditional skill in 
• a I tie rearing and those in the urban 
areas started working as wage 
labourers on construction and 
ndustrial sites The Amarabad breed, 
a well kncjwn cattle stock which takes 
Its name from the Amarabad area of 
Mehboobnagar district of Andhra 


Pradesh, was originally reared by the 
professional breeders - the 
Banjaras 

T does not take long to see that 
Banjaras are innately aesthetic A 
typical Banjara village consists of a 
small group of huts called tandas, 
usually a little distance away from the 
mam village where other communities 
live Their one robm tenements are 
either square or rectangular in ground 
plan, with the thatched roofs and 
sides protected with lattice bamboo 
Ol mud walls The inseparable cattle 
are tethered outside Milking and 
dairy processes are still treated with 
reverence and assume religious 
significance 

The festivals of the Banjaras are 
replete with fertility ntes and also 
mark the change of seasons Animists 
and polytheists as they are, their 
festivals involve either a single atual or 
a combination of rituals for 
propitiating a single deity or a number 
of deities, and intense merry making 
IS a part of all festivals Banjaras 
bel'eve that, there is some 
supernatural power which controls 
their lives While happiness is 








attnbuted to the benevolent gods, 
inauspicious events are believed to be 
caused by malevolent spirits In order 
to escape the wrath of the evil spints, 
the Banjaras appease them by 
arranging animal sacrifices and 
invoking the benevolent gods through 
ntuals 

Invocations in praise of supema 
tural powers are sung in chorus 
Burning of incense and )OSS sticks are 
common features in any form of ritual 
They also make votive offenngs to 
various gods and goddesses for 
fulfilment of their wishes or cure of an 
a'lmcnt 

For community festivals, the 
Baniaras work together, pooling their 
material and human resources The 
traditional headman of a tanda called 
the naik invites all participants to 
assemble at his house at the 
be< koning beat of a dappu, the 
tiaditional drum, where the details of 
the celebrations are discussed and 
contributions raised in equal shares 
riie emphasis is on doing things 
together With tfie fulness oi the mon¬ 
soon in Sravana, the Banjaras 
celebrate the festival of teej, which 
involves fertility rites with the 
vigorous ritual dances performed by 
the women clad in colourful garments 



Myths, legends, and the stories of 
their origin, arc passed on orally from 
one generation to another It is 
nelievcd that on the day ot tee;, the 
mountain goddess Farcati (Bhavani), 
daughter of Himavat, leumtcd with 
her consort Lord Siva or bhacabhava, 
after a long time Banjara maidens 
observe this auspic lous day bv singing 
and dancing to the glory o* goddess 
Bhavani to whom they pray lor loving 
and virtiious husbamis Goddess 

Bhavani or Mcramma is believed to 
preserve the fertility ot the land and 
their bodies and protect their 
children, while bhavabhaya c 
regarded as the protector of their 
cattle 

The virgins fill small baskets with 
>oil and manure while unmarried 


young men sow seeds The seeds a; 
sprinkled with water by the girls as 
gesture symbolic of the roles of tl 
sexes in procreation The Banja 
belles sing and dance rhythmica 
moving in a circle and clapping th« 
hands above their heads They pn^ 
that the wheat saplings raised in 
tee; baskets be blessed to ensuti 
healthy crops and children 
Sheetala is a cattle festivl^ 
performed in the month of AshodtJ 
This IS a gory festival it invdves tc 

many animal sacrifices to the ' 
thirsty deities Banjaras believe 
Sheetala, the eldest of sev^ 
malignant sisters is responsible ^ 
the outbreak of epidemics Sheet 
as the goddess of small pox is 
visualised nude, painted red, ac 
mounted on an ass with broomsticS 
in one hand and a winnowing 
resting on her head It is believed tl* 
Sheetala was born under the soothu 
shade of a tree called arechettu 
Telugu and hence, the nanf 
Sheetala bhe is said to be a Chanc 
or sveveper and hence the festival | 
rt'lehraied on the outskirts of tli 
tundcs Along with Sheetala Bhavanj 
I ho Baniaras propitiate the remaininl 
SIS malevolent sisters as they aresa» 
to Ti'lii 1 c attle epidemics ! 








Tolia IS another important fcstiva] 
leld in the month of Karttka after 
lervestmg is over This is again a 
estival of sacrifices offered by 
ndividual families, on a Tuesday, to 
iropitiate the malevolent deifv Toba 
3havani The wrath of tKis female 
ieity, akin to Mutyaiamma in the 
Pelugu countryside, is believed to 
'ause pestilence An oath taken by 
he head of the faimty or elderly 
vomen, is fulfilled by sacrificing a fat 
font, which IS reared in the name of 
{(^'Bhavani 1)16 head of the fairuly 
tiffws bqudr to all relatives after the 
Ttes are performed,and the men and 
tMunen dance vigorously to the 
'hythm of the chant 


T"' 
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IE colourful festival of Holi falls 
on the day following the fuD- 
i Jk moon night of the lunar nnonth 
,Df Phalgun This is a festivd of fun and 
mirth in which both sexes take part 
,/igorously A week before Holi, the 
3an)ara belles move from door to 
poor, in the nearby villages, 
performing their traditional dances to 
‘he accompaniment of songs, to 
.collect money imd grains While 
lactpiaintances are invariably not 
^>ared, even strangers are, at times, 
embarrassed when the darKing 


women encircle them in an attempt to 
extort contributions from them The 
funds thus raised are spent on a 
community feast 

The rhythm of life is the rhythm of 
hofi/Otero dance At daybreak on Holi 
day, the womenfolk ‘cleanse’ their 
houses with cow unne and dung Men 
and women wear clean clothes on that 
day while the newly-married women 
put on their finery Music and dance 
follow,' rmd men and women dnnk 
toddy and liquor — the latter, of 
course, within the confines of their 
homes 

The men and women dance to the 
rhythmic beat of the dappu, the 
traditional drum — the vigorous 
movements of the men being 
balanced by the gentler, mote flowing 
movements of the women The 
dancing cinnaxes on the night of Holi 
when men and women /ointly take 
part in if bnsk sporty sequence where 
the stress, again, is on togetherness 
Straight lines and semicircles are 
dominant formations Men dance with 
sticks (one and a half feet long) in their 
hands T’nis appears very similar to 
the koht»atn dance of the South and 
the dhandia ros of Gujarat except lor 
the fact that the Banjara x>;ero is« 
performed with one stick In the 


enchanting moonlit ni#it, the dancing 
goes on tiH the early hours of the 
morning 

The traditKinal coburs used during 
Holi are prepared from the sap of red 
flowers of certain forest trees The 
celebrations are boisterous but never 
unruly or indecent Among the 
women, only the sisters in law, are 
allowed to splash cobur on each 
other, there is a taboo against a 
daughter in law throwing coburs on 
her mother-in law,‘nor can an elder 
brother in law do that to his younger 
sister in law, playing of Holi between 
sisters IS ndt permitted either 

What makes the Banjaras specially 
interesting is the fact that they have 
tenaciously clung to their traditions 
Their social customs, dress and 
dwellings have remained unchanged 
over the years This is because they 
weighed the consequences of change 
and opted to pursue traditions that 
are harmonious with their tempe 
lament and relevant to their 
occupation There is something more 
than rural calm that pervades their 
tandas - an unusual sense of order 
and integrity binds the Banjaras 
together 

K V JAYARAM 
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BOOKS 1, 

Economics of education 


THE ECONOMICS OF IN- 
EQUAUTY IN EDUCATION by 

Jandhyata B G Tilak, Sage 
Publications __ 

E conoirnc development in 
India, despite the reiteration 
of many laudable objectives, 
has generated, among other things, 
inequality in income, wealth and 
opportunities The problem has been 
more severe tor the relatively weaker 
sections of society This is despite 
conventional wisdom about rapid 
economic growth leading to an 
expansion of savings ratio over time. 


even at the cost of sacrificing current 
consumption The increasing 
inequality and growth of poverty have 
serious aocio-politicat implications 
and warrants a review of the nature 
and uhlity of economic development 
Many development economists 
have been engaged in research on 
various aspects of poverty, 
malnutrition and redistributive 
policies that may be taken to alleviate 
these problems Not much ngorous 
work has been done, however, on the 
inequality of educabonsJ opportursbes 
and the underlying econonucs Tilak’s 
book IS an welcome additKm to 


studies in a field that was pioineered by 
the works of Mark Blang, Jagchsh 
Bhagvi«b and others I 

This book IS based on T3ak'«| 
doctoral research at the Institute of | 
Economic Growth, Delhi His work ts| 
pnmanly based on the sample data for I 
approximately 1,000 working [leople^ 
in the West Godavan distnct 
Andhra Pradesh He estimates the‘| 
social and pnvate costs of education \ 
and finds that women and the 
backward castes rxit only have fewer 
educational opportunities but also 
gam less thereby than men and the \ 
higher castes, in general Tilak makes 
suitable adjustments for dropouts,' 
wastage, stagnation, unempfoyment 
and the average income levels for 
women and backward castes in. 
computing the rates of return 

The quality of education offered 
and the quantum of public investment 
are abnormally low for the urxier- 
pnvileged class This is true not onkt 
for his sample observations, but aba 
for India as a whcde According to 
Tilak, there has been a systematic 
bias against women in the labour 
market, although at certain jobs they 
are more efficient than men ^milariy, 
despite statutory reservations, the 
white collar lobs are dominated by the 
upper castes 

In particular, Tiiak’s study focuses 
attention on three aspects (a) age 
education — eamngs profiles, (b) 
cost of education, and (c) the rates of 
return The average hfetime eammgs 
ot women are found to be lower than 
those of men at every educational 
level, except at middle and higher 
professional le/els The peak eammgs 
of women are also less than those of 
men, although the chifererKes narrow 
at lower levels of education Sumiarly, 
both the average hfetime evrungsand 
the peak eammgs of the backward 
castes are much less than* those of 
their counterparts at each 
education^ level, with the etiception 
of the illiterates The backward castes 
take longer than others to reach their 
highest income level at lower levels of 
education, but the reverse is true at 
higher levels of educatxm Ail these 
indicate an inbuilt inequality in the 
effects ol education for women and 
backward castes 

Regarding costs of educatKin, Tilak 
n^tly distinguishes between private 
and social costs of wheh the forgone 
earnings of the pupils constitute a 
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f- j^iqfnticant pai t almost at every level of 
‘•duiraiion The lontribution ot the 
jovvtnmeiit or public expenditure on 
■due ation iiu luding institutional c osts 
iKe subsidie:i, scholarships and 
.tipends however, constitute a 
'■elativcly minor proportion of the total 
kKial costs (18% for primary. 36% at 
he middle, 25% for secondary. 19'V) 
:or intermediate and 15% at higher 
Weis of education, the overlaps in 
categories are mainly due to the 
•rature of data in the sample) The 
total sex la! cost of women’s education 
is about half that of men’s education at 
the primary level, at the intermediate 
'snd higher levels, the costs are almost 
equal 

i< 

However, forgone earnings as a 
ijproportion of total private costs are 
Higher for women at all levels This 
tiimplies that, excluding forgone 
learnings pmate expenditure on 
i^omen’s education is substantially 
less than that on men’s education 
.because of vanous socioeconomic 
.{constraints on the mobility of women 
(and their consequent smaller 
presence in the job ‘ market The 
.Institutional cost as a proportion of 
((total social costs ranges from 11 to 51 
(■per cent in the case of women, while 
*the corresptrnding ratio for men 
tranges from 8 to 42 per cent This 
.imearis that the spread ot women’s 
^education was due mainly to 
. institutional efforts and not to private 
I initiative which is predominantly 
j male biased Almost similar are the 
soc lal and private costs of education 
for backward .astes 1115.0 uis those of 
others The institutionaJ cost is higher 
for backward castes, but that is not 
enough to bnng about panty in'the 
total social costs of education 
between backward and non 
backward castes 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
Tilak’s study is his calculation of the 
latesof retuinoneducatnn For each 
■ educational leve', lour types of rates 

{ of return are calculated-marginjd 

piivdte, marginal social, average 
pH''ate, and average stx-id — and 
for each of these both unadjusted and 
adjusted figures have beencomouted 
For 'ne sample population as a whole, 
the estimated pnvafe rates of return 
ex' ecu 'he social rates, as education 
IS . or sidtrably subsidized liy the 
govei-nmei't and the rates decline as 
one nveA's uo in the educational 
strata Vwh ic me marginal social rate 
01 return nn primary education is 


estimated to be 29%, it is about 8% m 
highe'r general education, the 
corresponding pnvate rates being 33 
and 9 per cent respectively The 
average rates of return also exhibit a 
cieclining trend with every increase in 
educational level When adjusted tor 
wastage and dropouts in education, 
these rates sharply fzjll — lor example, 
the social rate erf return to secondary 
level education becomes negative, 
while the pnvate rate drops from 20to 
3 per cent Another factor of 
adjustment which reduces the 
internal rate of return quite 
significantly is non-participation in 
labour markets and the discnmation 
faced there on grounds of sex or 
caste In fact, after this adjustment is 
made, some rates of return turn out to 
be negative 

The crucial finding of Tilak’s 
exercise is that, except at some levels 
of educatKin, investment in the 
education of women is more 
advantageous than investment in 
men’s education and further, that 
women have higher relative 
advantage at lower levels of education 
than at hglrer levels (the differences 
‘decline as the education level rises) 
On the whole, however, the rates of 
return on women’s education are low 
due to the lower average earnings of 
women and their lower rate of 
participation in the job market As for 
caste wise comparisons, the 
unadjusted socitJ and pnvate rates 
return are higher for the barkwaid 
castes than for the non backward 
castes at every level of education 
Although the adjusted figures, 
oarticularlv for marginal social 
returns, are just the opposite, t)ic 
general trend is in favour of backward 
castes, and henue purely on economic 
grounds there is a justification tor 
increasing public investment in 
v^ious types of ed'ication for 
backward castes 

There art, howevei, some 
discomforting features m Tilak's 
analysis His characterization >1 the 
weaker sections of Indian society as 
comprising women and the backward 
castes IS, in fact, overlapping 
Backward castes include lx}th men 
and women, and women as a catc-jory 
include those in the backward t astes 
as well A more fruitful approach 
would have been to compute 
separately the social and private* rates 
of return on education for men and 
wojnen in backward and non 


backward castes, thereby avoiding 
overestimatioii due to overlapping 
aggregation Second, Tilak’s 
formulation of the cost benefit 
programme for evaluating the extent 
ot inequality in age education- 
earnings profiles and the rates of 
return between vanous groups does 
not take explicit account of the 
uncertainty that prevails in the job 
markets, which are segmented 
sjaatially in India and which are subject 
to various controls — social and 
economic This uncertainty, rn 
addition to the systematit. 
discrimination, is the source of 
fluctuations in earnings of varujus 
classes Unless appropriate 
adjustments for nsk premia are made 
in the discounting framework, we are 
likely to get an under-estimate of the 
poverty and inequality of the various 
groups receiving education 
employed or unemployed Finally, the 
macroeconomic factors which 
determine the employment 
opportunities available for different 
types of educated people and which 
determine the scale ol production in 
agriculture and industry are as 
'mportant as the inherent scxrial 
biases against certain groups in 
affecting the distribution of income 
and me idence of poverty in India 
Despite these omissions, Tilak’s 
book IS an important contribution in 
the field ot poverty and inequality 
literature He has demonstrated, 
more than anything else, the simple 
truth that the basic tenets ot 
conventional economic analysis are 
useful in explaining the complex 
reality One need rxjt be unduly 
pessimistic about economics and 
jump on to sociology or politics to 
explain poveity and inequality, nor is 
there any need to cmphasi/c a 
separate branch of economics as 
“Et ofiomics of Education” or 
“Manpower Planning", which are to 
vogue now a days No new principles 
are iiivolved in such branching out, 
the same old techniques of lOst 
benefit analysis, internal rales of 
return, econometric techniques like 
regression methods, and welfare 
indicators are used by T ilak to focus 
on a relatively neglected part like the 
imjsact of education on income 
distribution This affirmation of the 
“mono et onomics" theme is what 
makes Tilak’s tiook a significant 
contribution to the economics 
literature; 

BISWAJIT CHATTERJEE 
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Backwards forward 



The tradiiionolli underprn'ileqed in a rally Changing power structl 


DYNAMICS OF RURAL POWER 
STRUCTURE bvS N Chaudhury. 
Ama r P rakabhan, Delhi, Ks 100 

S ocial stratification is a 
reality which exists in all 
countries oi tno world It w 
diffxrult to conceive of a society which 
can be claimed to be equal and 
homogeneous Community power 
structure is a dynamic feature which 
may change with shifts in the political 
scene and government policy In 
India, almost all the i oinmunity power 
sources were cone ntiated in the 
hands ot I he uppx>i lasti landloids 
during Bntish rule They used to 
exploit the other castes After 
Independence. Indian society has 
undergone a rapid transformation 
The abolition of the ^amlndarl system 
and the introduction of pieriodic 
elections by secret iiallot have given 
opportunities tci the exploiteo class of 
people to improve their socio 
economic conditions Thus there has 
been a ma)or change in the 
community po^ver base 2 

Chaudhary has made a detailed § 
analysis of the rural |x>wei structure ® 
and Its post Independence translor S 
Illation on the basis of a case study in a 1 
sample cillage in Bihar, populaily 3 
•cnown as Siiighara Bujurg, located at 
a distance of about 40 km from Patna 
I he first chapter is on the com ept 
of power and presents a review of the 
recent literature on power sliucture 
with relercnce to Indian scxiety Two 
basic appioaches the dominant 
caste mcxlel and the rich peasant 
model developed by social 
scientists in the an>ilysis of power 
structure have been presented 
The set und and third chapteis 
mainly deal with the methodology and 
a pi ofilc of the Sngha* a Bu)ui g village 
The author gives an accouni of the 
origin of the village, its dimensions, 
mam crops and castewise compost 
tion of the different tofos 

Caste, class and power are the 
three basic dimensions of the 
stratification system in our country 
The author anrilyses the inter 
relationship between the three 
vaitables in a historical pierspiectivc 
Fit has focussed on the various 
sources of power — feind ownership, 
oolitical participation in decision 
making processes, educational 
development — and made an attempt 
to locate both power holders and non 


power holders in tvi us ol .lud 

class in Singliara Buiuig villugc 

Prior to the abolition ot Ainiiiufon, 
power was c one enti.ited in the hands 
ol the upper casic R.gpuis in Singhai a 
Bujurg After the .iluilitmt’ ol 
^am<ndarl imniciical sttengtti 
political power anci aulhorit\, .ind 
educational developnic’iii m a 
(.ommunity also became impc»rt,int 
The fiersodic elections by sc’cret ballot 
gave a filiip to the emergence ot new 
sources of jKiwer Ik'w power 
concentiated so tong among tli« 
upper c a-ti-s became .icailaOle to tne 
other casic^ is the ibetnc oi the tilili 
c liapter 

Case studies cd scime households 
actual trend of ciuinge in jiowei 
strix t ure and its implic ations lotni thi 
subiect matter ol the sixth .ind 
seventh chapteis The .luihoi has 
selected eight hou»‘holds iiom toui 
classes ftwo from each class i .mu 
tried to show how the souuis ot 
power moved veiticaliy from ilu 


uppei caste Raiputs to the upf:' 
backward castes, who are ax; 
cnolent ami aggressive against f 
Haryans .ind the lower backwa 
castes The authoi has visualised 
dass conflict ‘'etween the new 
emerged inasteis and the oth 
c astes par ic ularly the Hanjans T 
cneigc'iicc of ecooomic and politn 
elites trom among Hanjaris has giv 
them the strength to revolt agair 
exploitation, he says 

Cnaudhary has made an excelk 
study of the changing pattern c't ru 
piswx’i structure in the select 
village He has very c oi rectly infen 
a possible coalition of upper cast 
lowvi backw,ird i. ^lstes and schedu 
I astes to light against the upj 
Uii Kwcird castes in this village ( 
this paiticuiat shitting of power b, 
may not hi.)ld gocxl tn all viltag 
Siini'ai studies of other villages hi 
to tie m,idc before one can arrive < 
definite • onvliision 

P K GUHA 
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United we stand. 


3WARDS NATIONAL UNI- 
; AND INTEGRATION by 

"k Bhattacharyva, MetTopohtan 
* Co (P) Ltd , 1, Net 2 yi Subhas 
New Delhi- 110002. Rs 150 

J'HE book under review ts an 
extensive study on the 
, issue of unity and integnty of 
Country by a politically conscious 
^r, whose main aim is to make 
I masses interested in the 
^liddtion and preservation of 
if. 

i-iis sense of unity was inherent in 
' very spint and soul of our 
ilttrymen as far back as the period 
\e Vedas, when hymns weie sung 
•praise of the unity of the 
iherland Saints, seers and poets 
1 ^ all stressed the need for national 
yation Amir Khusro wrote songs 
i^ing the message of Hindu-Muslim 
■■Kr The author also quotes Tagore 
fa Ghalib Valiathol, Subramania 


Bharati, Kazi Nazrul Islam and ottier 
poets who championed the cause of 
unity 

From the beginrung of tlie freedom 
struggle all the great leaders pleaded 
for national unity and brotherhood It 
was this strategy which won us 
freedom from foreign rule Gandhiji 
was convinced, the author wntcs, that 
“for all round development of the 
nation it is absolutely necessary to be 
integrated physical’y, politically, 
economically, culturally, and 
socially*’ Under his guidance the 
masses united spontaneously Under 
Nehru’s leadership this unity was 
further strengthened But it was Indira 
Gandhi u^o raised the strongest 
voice against disunity and cfasinte 
gration “National integration is the 
very condition of our national 
survival,” she said “It is a practical 
necessity if we are to go forward with 
onr development plans and to 


progress in unity and strength, h is 
only in the measure that we recognise 
this fact Uiat we cm create the n^t 
climate tn the country for solving fh* 
venous problems drat we face ** Ri^v 
Gandhi has also taken venous steps 
to consolidate the unity of the 
country 

In spite of the multiphoty of our 
cultures, languages, regions and 
religions, India has become the 
greatest example of unity in divmity 

In this well-documented took, 
Bhattacharyva stresses the need for 
uniiy and integnty. udrich is the only 
way out of the crisis which fares the 
country Thebookiswntteninaiucid 
style and is foreworded by Union 
Minister Vasant Sathe Bhattachar 
yya writes profusely on political topics 
and diis bix>k will be an ‘important 
addition to his already long hat of very 
useful publications*’, to quote Sathe 

DiPAU AIN 


...and how not to be divided 


MATIONAL I^TTEGRATION IN 
‘3IA By Satyendra Kishore, 
‘Vling Publishers, Rs 75 

f ■■ --—~ 

*'*he author of this excellent 
j book has made a careful study 
. of the problem of national 
gration in India revolving mainly 
jnd the two major issues of 
juage and religion The author has 
lysed the problem of national 
gration with reference to the 
tcept of nation, nationalism, 
tuage race and 'eligion He has 
I’iy argued that in multi-ethnir 
ons like India, the problem of 
■onal inf. gration is more acute 
ause. besides accommodating 
ipnrous demands, it has to pi ovidc 
ornni.m symbo! of unity and 
I . ' - .He bas >2'vf n 
‘ '/ t.ne iritegraMve and 
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language crisis which deepened after 
the death of Nehru He has outlined 
the violent struggle between the pro 
Hndi and anti Hindi agitators and its 
uLimate settlement through the 
Official Language' (Amendment) Act, 
1967 and the three language formula 

He ha<; made a detailed analysis of the 
pioblcm of religioii and communalism 
in India, as also the role of language 
and religion in national integration He 
rightly says, ‘ The process of 
poIitKization through linguistic liasis 
has given broader identities whic h cui 
acrosa several pnmordiai identitiea 
such as caste, tube, sec t. reln^ion etc , 
facilitating the process of 
secularization and democratization ’ 
So( lal inequality, ethnic inequ.ility, 
taste and tlas-. inequalities, rcgiunal 
disparify and their impact on national 
integration have been ana'yseti in the 
cork luding chapter, which alsoriwtlls 
on how etonomit development 
education and co,nmunitation c.«i 
strenqther the bonds of unify 

Satyendra Kishore has made an 
excellent analysis of all the major 
issues and strategies relating to 
national integration He has rightly 
emphasised that the real irritants to 
nalional integratic,>n are not language 
and religion, but the social inequalities 


and regional disparities which 
manifest themselves through the 
issues of language and religion 
rinaliy, the author has emerged with a 
paradigm that the political and social 
problems created by lingmsbc and 
religious organisations have been 
conduc ive to national integration, as it 
has given a fillip to the process of 
secularisation and modernisation 

PRADIP KUMAR GUHA _ 
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T he inhabitants of Baharu, 
a villase in the Joynagar 
police station areai 
of South 24-Parganas datrict in West 
Bengal, still beltme that Dakshm Ray 
(Lord of the Sputh) protects them 
against the formidabie Royal Bengpl 
tigers There was a time when this 
part of Bengal was infested with the 
big cats — but that was a long time 
ago Over the years the jung^hne has 
receded m the face of advancmg 
agriculture and the tigers have sought 
retuge in sanctuaries even deeper 
south But the people, over the 
generations, have preserved their 
faith in the southern Lord despite the 
winds of change blowing fr^ the 
north 

Vast stretches of lush paddy fields 
surround the village today The metal 
road that bnngs you to the doorstep 
of Baharu disappears suddenly 
beneath the violet splash of water 
hyacinth flowers, and emerges on the 
other side as a dirt track, takoig you 
from one world to another 
Women in tom sans, carrying 
headoads of vegetables or firewood, 
draw your attention as you near the 
village surroundings Their storv 
faces betray no emotions For them, it 
IS yet another day of treadirig 
cautiously over slushy pathwiQ/s in a 
life long struggle tor survival They 
have no time to stop and ponder who 
rules them It could be anybody — 
Subhas Bose, Jyoti Basu, Curzon, 
Indira Gandhi, Suhrawarcki or Raiiv 
Gandhi — to them the name makes 
no difference 

Yet, at Baharu the struggle 
between the old and the new, 
symbolised by the growing use of 
feeding bottles as against the 
traditional fhmuk-bati (a sort of metal 
spoon for feeding babies), is very 
much discernible. A large number of 
Baharu villagers are ilhterate and have 
taken to imitating the fashions of the 
nch Thanks to 6aharu‘s proximity to 
the city, today’s fashions and 
yesterday’s prcgudices appear to have 
become conveniently wedded 

T hirty per cent of the 
men and 50 per cent of 
the wom 0 i in Baharu’s 1,700 
bmilies are unable to read or wnte 
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Pradip Basu writes of his 
native Baharu. 



Only 20 per cent of the villagers have 
had educatnn up to the pnmary level 
and in a society where class disparities 
are glanng, the few literates laugh 
away the possibilities of any high'tech 
revolution propelling their little 
Baharu to the dream world of the 21st 
century The villagers themselves 
hardki fed any urge for development 
and there is little pressure from below 
to get things moving and changing for 
the better In short, a village 50 km 
from Calcutta’s Rai Bluwan still 
remains desperately backward with 
aU as attendant ills, despite official 
daims of a continuing process of 
social betterment 
Thou^ the State’s Left Front 
Government has drawn up several 
plans for the general ui^^ of the 
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socially backward, the benefits i-. 
theft actions do not seem to haul 
yet percolated down to tifi 
predominantly feudal domains 
Baharu The area’s panchayl 
network, which could have (dT 
momentum to Baharu’s doverl 
economy by buildmg up agncuhutf 
and industnal infrastructures, is yet ^ 
deliver the goods The villi 
therefore, continue to suffi 
economic privation, as paroci 
village politics casts a debditating 
on the people 
Baharu’s cotene of urbanisd 
intelligentsia has miseraUy failed If 
make its presence felt in terms 
ushennq in positive soaal chan< 

Not that there never were people 
xkas, but they are spent torcea 
and have thrown down the gaunt 
Says Sujoy Ghosh, a 
graduate, “They could not aco 
plish their task because they faded ti 
team from the villagers ” 

Though ordy 30, Haran Naskar 
Mrthani (denved from mutmy) iookj 
much dder than his age because of hii|> 
poverty and acute malnutrition 
Father of four rickety children, Harail 
has no land and bves by sdfind 
vegetables “As soon as my childre^ 
reach the age of eight or nme, I wk 


engage Uwm in my trade,” he sa^ 
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CondeiTined to a life of harddsd 
children & Baharu go to Calcutta ani^ 
the nearby towns m search at 
employment The exoloitation they- 
suffer there is inhuman and th«' 


remuneration they receive is a men 
pittance The first three local trains r. 
the morrung uduch arrive at ttif 
Seaidah station in the heart ot 
Calcutta from Lakshmdtanttqxur a{ 
South 24-parganas. bring a hugs, 
number of femde domestics and chdd 
workers 

The child workers have become 
video tukficts and prefer to spend 
chunks of their earnings on video 
shows rather than on food This has 
resulted m a mushrooming of video 
shops run by the load youths, givoig 
rise to a tot^ unnatural culture 

Video shops apart, one aim finds a 
stnng of nursing homes at Baharu, 
dten owned by doctor couples The 
nursing homes arc said to make hugs 
profits by capitalising on the 
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helplessness of unwed teenagers wbo 
.queue up for abortions 

lONA of Kaloor More 
kis a Batta king who 
'openly muntains his ^unb- 
faig den He studied up to ■ 
class Vn at the Baharu Father 
Secondary School, but had to dr(H> 
out following his father’s death. 
Unable to support himself in a decent 
way, he finally took to sotto Sona’s 
former classmates, who are now weO 
isettled in bfe, have cut off all links with 
him, for they consider him to be an 
anti-social element “But can you 
Veally call me an anti-social?” Sona 
asks bitterly 

Jalal Sh^kh, a widower, never 
thought of a second marriage. Jalal, 
father of two children, says “If I 
marry ag^, vdio will lo^ after th«n? 

want them to be educated” A 
peasant. Jalal is a true gentleman A 
resictent of Taipur, he luu been long 
fitting for education for the children 
of his locality And he has been 
successful to a great extent Abdul 
4abbar. a student of class XU of 
Baharu Higher Secondary School, is 
contmuning his studies, inspired by 
Jalal Like Abdul, a number of boys go 
to school despite poverty 

Let us come to Mithani, a lush 
green area with about 150 
households With 400 people on the 
voters’ list Mithani does without 
purified water, not to speak of 
sarutation The bving conditions of the 
resKleotsazevuretched The residents 
of the area mdude the bqgdis. 
dhopas, and sutradhars Their 
average family income is less than Rs 
300, and the average number of family 
members seven. Balai Naskar, 50, 
says cynically “The boboos come to 
us only before the elections After the 
elections they do not even care to 
recognise us.*’ Truly, the 
businessmen, political leaders, social 
workers, and the cadre of various 
political parties have done little for 
Baharu’s uplift 

Rahamatullah, a hooch seller of 
Alipore, says he regularly takes part m 
sotto because his mcome from liquor 
abne canrxk keep his family of five 
from starving Rahamatullah sella 
hooch openlyatBarur Bazar He does 
not fear the pobce because, he says, 
they regularly take bnbe from him At 
the tiazar and at Kaloor More 
j^ungsters are busy playing satta. 
"Most of them hn/e passed the 
Madhyamik, but unemployment has 
drawn them to this,” says a lociJ 
bjsinessnrum. But Gaur Dhs, a 




The photographs of 
Baharu, the place, its 
people and its gods, are by 
Anish Gupta. 


statunery dealer, feels (kfferently; “It 
IS difficult to rec^ them, they ^n’t 
want to be rectified They have 
neither any educatiiMi nor any ideals ” 


■^Y^he 



quacks of Baharu are 
class by themselves 
and form what may be called 
Baharu’s medicd mafia. They have 
made many small farmers landless 
and many landless farmers destitute 
The nch farmers, who are close 
collaborators of the quacks, take 
advantage of the financial hardships of 
the poor peasants caused by illness 
and dispossess them of their lands 
There are several instances of 
persons yielding to pressure by the 
quacks and selling off their livestock 
and even their land to meet the 
expenses a spurious medical 
treatment 

However, the villagers now seem to 
have started realising why they are 
poor, who are responsible for their 
poverty and how they can help one 
another to improve their bt "What is 
harming us is the inability of the village 
boys, receiving conventional 
education, to get non<onvent)unal 
|obs and their refusal to join their 
bthers in farming They arc becoming 
a burden on the family Sotto, Jua are 
on the increase,” says Jahar Das, 25, 
who after passing tlie higher 
secondary examination, and 
completing a short term TV course, is 
planning to set up a small scale unit 
“My intention is to be self-employed 
and to provide employment to some 
of my friends,” he adds 

There is a library at Baharu but tew 
leaders, and schools where the 
students are not taught There is also 
a sporting club sans sport If anyone 
fries to activise these institutions 
vested interests at once come in tnc 
way The Banaru girls’ school, for 
instance, has not produced a single 
first division in the last one decade 

The school’s headmistress, who stays 
at Jadavpur in Calcutta, allegedly 
attends school only occasionally, 
while the records of the other 
teacherx are only marginally better 
“How can the school pro^ce any 
first class student under such 
circumstances,?” asks a frustrated 
guardian Ironically enough, the 
proposal of setting up a stadium at 
Baharu was vehemenatly opposed by 
the authonties of both the girls’ and 
boys’ schools on the plea of protecting 
the students' interests! 



BRIDGE. 

NORIK 
S A 

H A K J 10 a 
D AK7 
C J»3a 


WEST 


EAST 


8 KJ«5 
H OS 
O ■ QIM 
C , QlOlO 


S 10907 
H 432 
D . 0543 
C S4 


SOUTH 
S Q438 
H Q97 
O J92 
C AK7 


In 0 pungent the above hand came 
The hand waa aet, not dealt Obvioualythe 
hand waa imended to be played at 6H by 
North. But an ambitnua l^rth decided to 
venture at (N with tea partner m declarer 
To make OH la a cUficult propoeition itaeH 
and to play in ON I 
However, let us first concentrate on the 
sane and k> 9 cal contraa ol 6H East 
chooses to play safe — he leads H 4 As 
North you now assess your chaiKes of 
success As It« a set hand you know there 
must be a hne to make and you are to find 
It You have 10 tncka on top and the 
shortfaD m two One shortfall can be 
managed by either of the black suits 
ruffing, thtf nl you may ruff 3 spades in 
your own hand and thm cash dummys 3 
trumps or you may ruff a dub m dummy 
after allowing a trick in the same suit The 
second option seems to have an edge over 
the first as it 9 ves you an additional chance 
of finding C Q from any of the defenders 
on AK of dub and also guard against a4 1 
trump-break. But does it actually help? 
You wfll still be one tnek short 
What IS the way out? Finding none, you 
decide to collect information by actual ^ay 
and at the same timeiieep all the av«nue8 
open for future improvMtion You win the 
fim tnck in hand with a high heart, cash S = 
A and then cross to dummy through H 9 
over H 8 and ruff a spade As both the 
defenders followed the second round of 
heart you know that heiort break is 3-2 So 
you cross to dummy again thiougn H = Q 
when West after a pause discarded C & 
You may now be fairly certain that 
West’s datnbutions are S=Kx6S, H=^. 

X X and C ^ Q x x x, otherwise he 
woi^ not have hesitated to discard 
So ruffing arwther spade won't help as 
there seems to be no scope for a squeeze 
play to get the all-important twelfth tnck 
You, however, try to play mentally Say, 
you ruff all the three apadea m hand using 
up dummy's H-9, C A and C K as entries 
to avaO yourseU of the ruff You will have 
no entry left m dummy to draw out the last 
trump ^ also no way to squeeze East and 
West for the twelfth tnck You, therefore, 
change your lack. West lus to be 
squBcsed m three euita, not m two suits, 
and for that matter ha has to hold the 
apeedk: cards Hte D><3106 (so that you 


may have a wmner m D=7) besides S^and 
C=Q 

The aolutKW new aeema easy but it has 
dawned on you a bit too late' Vou should 
not have crossed to dummy through H'K] 
You have got the satisfactnn of findaigthc 
solution though It would not help you bring 
home the contract The revelation k 
appalling €N and 6H both have the swne 
action. West wiD be squeezed m the 
three suns on cashing the ^e hearts You 
ultimately went down one and entered the 
score m the sheet aruf found that the hand 
setter has correctly allotted 93 m 100 for 
both 6H and 6N bid and made The 
solution. Cash all the five hearts discarding 
a spade and a diamond from South hand 
whm West will be forced to maintam S=f< 
X X, D=<310 and x x (He cannot 
discard a spade as wiO wm on wtsch 
he will be squeezed again) You now caah 
D-AK7 and on D 7 West will be si an 
impasse 
GURUDEV 





1 What was her first 


2 What name is given to winds that 
blow constantly in a particular 
direction throughout the yeai^ 

3 Who were the first Europearu to 
start regular trade with India in the 
modern perxxf* 

4 What IS the main feature of the 
neutron bomb^ 

5 Pall, Prakrit, Bhojpuri, 
Magadhi—in which of these 
languages did the Buddha preach^ 

6 The President administers the 
oath of office to all Ministers who 
administers the oath of office to the 
President? 

7 What IS the basic requirement for 
an industry to be identified as small- 
scale in India'^ 

8 What was the Spirit of St Louis? 

9 Which was the first Afncan 
colony to be independent and what 
name did it have before and after 
independence? 


10 Which animal It bchevgd to have 
given shape to the legend of 
mermaids? 

11 Where and what was Krakatoa 
and why do we use the past tense 
about It? 

THE ANSWERS; 
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pui^ eqX Aio)8n( ui uoiso|dii» 
)wn»j6aipuip»Kbuaii eggi ‘ymBny 
LZ “O '“'■r wiwung usamiaq 
ptni|ti fieuit e tem eoimfsi^ H 
•»l«u»uiaqx 01 
•eueqo mou ‘issoo pfOQ 6 
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ssojoe o|ot mag ifSiaqpuiq safjeiQ 
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CH ESS. 

The ‘blackest day'm the hfe of Hort as a 
chess player was m 1977, when at 
Reykiavtc he, with Black pieces, had the 
move against Spassky at the quartcr-finab 
of the world championship He had law 
than a minute to make five moves and 
sanply failed to make them, at he went nto 
a ljisice,and be hs chances Howondd he 
have won the game trom the dagrammad 
position’ 


i 


/j 



/ 

* tk 

-I. 71 


Distribution. (W) Kgl, Qe3. Rcl, fl. 
Bc5,Pa4,b3.e4.g2,h2 (B)Kg8,Qd7,Ra8, 
d2. BM. PC2. f7. gfi, h7 
Answer The game could have 
conhnued-l Qg4,ifnow2g3,thenQh3, 
3 RB, Rdl clt wms. 

KIBTZER 




CRITIQUE. 


Wise, funny, and arcane 



From ffesef (Itft) to Gorbachev, 


eicoiTie to Chico-Slovakia,” 
the man with the full grey, 
Old Testament beard says 
to a vnsitor arnving in the rx>rthern 
California team of Chico, famed as the 
almond capital of the world 

The bearded man is making a little 
joke He likes, in good Eastern 
European emigre fashion, to make 
lokes, particularly about Marxism, 
about Mikhail S Gorbachev and the 
So'aet policy of glasnosl.and even 
about Czechoslovakia, from which he 
was involuntarily exiled nearly two 
decades ago 

h fact, for h/an Svitak, born 63 
years ago in Prague, Ins modest 
apartment and office in Chico, where 
he teaches philosophy at the local 
branch of the California State 
University, might seem very far away 
indeed Svitak was an impiortant 
dissident in Czechoslovakia a 
well-known journalist and author of 
books on Voltaire and Montaigne He 
argued that communism could never 
reform itself from within, but had to be 
essentially eliminated if there was ever 
going to be democracy 

After the burst of retormism in 
1968, brought to a hzilt that year by the 
Soviet invasion, Svitak was exiled 
Stripped of his citizenship, separated 
from his 5-year-old daughter, 
Ivanova, he took up a new life, in 
Chico 

■ 1 didn’t qo to jail," he said “I went 
to the California State University 
instead ” 

"Kie rkegaard said that the source 



via Marx Process of denti/stificqtion' 

of all unhappiness is companson," he 
told a visitor, driving into town from 
the airport, passing a very 
un-European landscape of car lots, 
gas stations, shopping centres, 
restaurants in the kitschy rustic style 
"Any comparison is destructive, you 
have to start anew " 

"The emigres are always looking foi 
dumplings,” he went on, speaking 
metaphorically "They love dump 
lings Tfiey don’t realize that they 
have to adapt to the country, the 
country is not going to adapt to 
them ’’ 

Svitak’s special area at Chico State, 
which incidentally, recently made 
Playboy's fop 10 list of party schools. 

Is Marxism, a subject that, after 40 
years of experience, he claims to 
understand pretty well He bnngs to 
his students an unstoppable sense of 
absurdity It’s not i>y accident that he 
comes from the birthplace of Kafka 
He dwell** on irony, on paradox, on 
what might be called a lightheartedly 
tragic sense of life 

Secondly, he conveys the idea that 
It IS not Marxism itself that is evil, it is 
what he calls the “ruination of 
Marxism by the Soviet Unxin” 

Usually, American students, must 
of whom are what might be called 
liberals, believe that Marxism has 
been abandoned by the Soviet Union 
and thus the Soviets aren’t really ■> jc h 
a great danger 

“1 teach just the opposite," he said, 
his voice soanng theatrically un the 
word opposite “The Soviet Union is 



such a danger," he said, “.xHause it 
has ruined this great 19th<entury 
concept called Maixism 

“They think 1 must be some kind of 
a Right winger around here, a 
member of the John Birch Society," 
he said stiessmg that his critigue of 
the Soviet Union is a Ijeftist critique 
“ They don’t realize heie that you can 
he on the Left and see tiu. tragedy of 
communis n " 

In fact, the indications are that 
students at c-hico State see Svitak ar 
a strange Kind of treasure, a wise man 
wtio IS also funny in a learned, arcane 
way 

Svitak’s style was on display when 
Gorbachev visited Washington for 
tiie summit Making a rare excursior. 
into < ampus activism, tlie professor 
gave a lecture on me question Can 
communist systems reform^ His 
answer Not unless they change so 
much that they arc no longer 
Communist systems 

The postei advertising the event 
contained a very Svitakian capsule 
history of Marxism in the past century 
or so, in abbreviated form, it went like 
this 
Hegel 

Marx demystifying Hegel 
Marxists mystifying Marx 
Marxists demystifying Marx 
Marxists remystifying Marx 
Marxists forbidding any mystifica 
tion, demystification, remystification 
Marxists forbidding Marx 
Gorbachev 
G.K. 
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THE PSYCHE, 

Consolations of self 


major positiv« feelings as ]i>v, awe, 
forgiveness arxl generosity 
One relatively new school of 
psycholoc^ that has conentrated on, 
among other things, finding more 
effective ways f ir people to i^o.nfort 


listing ones thoughts and feelings 
about the matter, and another column 
enumerating a rational response to 
each thought 

They observe that by wnting ii 
down. It IS easier to see when you are 



P eople who talk to themselves 
or uho have imaginary com 
pamons are not necessarily 
mentally unhinged To the contrary, 
experts say these tactics are two of 
innumerable helpful and healthy ways 
to finc^ solace amid life’s pains 
Then populanty as methods of sell 
consolation is noted in a new ranking 
of the strategies used by people to 
comfort themselves in times of pam 
The ranking, by Dr Raul Horton, a 
psychoanalyst at the forefront of the 
new study of solace, places being wilh 
someone, not unexpectedly, first on 
the list and going fur a walk as 10th 
But one value of the survey of 160 men 
and worr en between 22 and 78 years 
of age is that it points to the surprising 
importance of such private 
behaviours as t onversation ^th 
oneself that might lift the weight of a 
depression 

The ranking fits into what some 
psychoanalysts and othet therapists 
see as an important recent 
development in therapy an 
appret lat'on ol the need for some 
form of seiurity blanket throughout 
lite 

It was the British psychoanalyst D 
W Winnicott wiio, two decades ago, 
first put forth the idea that a ihild's 
t« d<.ly bear or' .anket was a substitute 
for the sense fX safety that came from 
being held and nurtured and that a 
ttxldier’s failuri. to develop such a 
substitute presaged a later difficulty in 
forming close relationships 

New research offers support to the 
ncition that such transitional objects’, 
as Winnicott called them, are 
necessary in emotional devebpment 
Generally, even a deprived child or an 
abused one will remember some 
comforting strategy of childhood, 
perhaps somethirig as simple 
humming quietly 

But a study of emotionally troubled 
teenagers in a psychiatric hospital 
found that in compansun with others, 
they had had far fewer such soothing 
activities or objects, or none at all, 
when they were very voung, 
according to a recent report by 
Kathleen Free, a US psychologist 
The repc.rt appeared m Child 
Psychiatry and Human Dec clopmenf 
Ftorton says that psychoanalysis 
has fcKused too much on sexuality 
and aggression, hut the ability to give 
solace to oneself is the basis of such 


thi inselves is known as cognitive 
therapy The idea is tliat a sense of 
emotional upset often results from 
looking at an unpleasent situation in a 
nariow, painful way to the exclusion 
of other assessments It arrxiunts tu a 
fixation and magnifies the threat For 
instance, a call from a school head 
saying that your child is in tiouhic 
results in your saying to yoursell “I’m 
a failure as a jsarent,” and plunging 
•nfo despair 

That may be, to an objective 
observer, an obvious overreaction 
but too often it seems compcllmgly 
real to thi sufferer 

Cognitive therapists, however, 
have strategies for such moments 
intended to achieve perspective 
Some are the common sense tactics 
that, therapists maintain, arc most 
frequently forgotten in times of 
distress 

When people are upset about 
something, they develop tunnel 
vision, magnifying their feeling that 
this rs catastrophic, and 'viU be so 
forever Fxperts urge some self 
compassion They say that people 
often have trouble being as 
compassionate or rational with 
themselves as they would be with a 
friend For that reason, it often helps 
to write down oite’s thoughts Some 
advise writing a list, with a column 


distorting things—imagining the 
worst thing that could happen, or 
being too harsh on yourseU 

By the same token, some people 
find that actually talking akxid to 
themselves, as opposed to a silent 
dialogue, c an give them a better sense 
of perspective 

People also need to have the 
strength to remind themselves of one 
of the most helpful of ail common- 
sense strategies that time general^ 
heals 

In addition, it makes sense to ask 
ycxirsdf what you would td a fnend 
a distressing situation, or lb turn to 
someone else for their perspecbve 
Because turning toanoth^ person for 
solace IS the most common response, 
experts recommend that the one 
whose aid is sought should make a 
special effort to help by, among other 
things, putting aside personal 
concerns 

“Try to estaNish a raj^ort, a 
psychological at one ness that for the 
time being makes the person’s wishes 
and needs vour own,” Horton 
advises 

Psychotherapists note that one 
does not want to avoid all pain The 
discomfort o( mourning, for instance, 
has long been seen as a valuable 
prelude to overcoming loss 
DC 
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.OOKiNP AROUND, 

Poor opinion 

T hey are aU off on Sundays milk without being fecP* ‘So what enough money to pay off both the 
And after the morning’s 9.30 happened?' I asked It provoked a tat liabilities The programme officer had 
show of Ramaiana IS over, they of laughter ‘Chandra Kurmi came advised the purchase without 
all sit and gossip in my sitting room and bought it for a smidi sum, nobody realising that the village had hardly a 
over glasses of tea and roasted can say no to a Kurmi in that village ’ road to run the scooter; once it rained 
monkey nuts. That saves me from So, in spite of our good intentions, the uneven kutcha road turned mto a 
going a-hunting after the‘grassroots* the anh-poverty programme is not fast-flowingswirl of muddy water, and 
— though I know the roots, alas, are working even after the mud settled down, no 

nearly dead, and the grass is drying There were similar stones about scooter could manipulate the 
up. Totally relaxed, one effortlessly Kumi’s two goats Kumi was alone in stretches of holes and hard tiny 
enters the world ‘of the people we the world, poor and sick—no doubt a ndges Besides, the viUgers did not 



desperately need and can never do good choice fo' receiving quite welcome this innovation on their 
without, yet do not permit to be of us Government help Feeding the goats ‘road’ 'Our fathers and grandfathers 
But once the wall comes down, one was no problem, much to the walked and so shall we, and what 
begins to sec tl'.ngs as they sec them, annoyance oi neighbours with land, nonsense to be asked to pay for going 
and hear what they feel their problems the goats helped themselves and for a to the hat just 15 Km away!' 
arc, instead of telling them what they couple of months Kumi did sell some Moti has sold off the scooter at a 
die, and trying to remedy them milk^ Then one day the goats were loss ‘You can apply tar the loan, they 

Laughing goodhumouredly. Kasi, taken ill The vet never visits villages, said, but getting the sum you had 
our wise old street sweeper, said, to reach him carrying sick animals, applied for is quite a different matter,’ 
‘Nannu was given a buffalo by the without money and transport, was an said Radheshyam, a mo/i ‘You have 
Sarhar He was told he should sell impossible task The goats died and to share it with so many people—from 
mn‘ und make money and, with his Kumi today is little more old, a little the bank clerk to the peon, from the 
sd.'ing.** and some loan from the more sick and as destitute as she used BDO to the MLA or his man—that a 
Soikor he should buy another buffalo to be before the arrival of the goats tat of it is lost on the way’ I 

and p''Mgn his field ’ ‘A good idea,' I Yet another story was of Moti’s remembered what 'ny friend Vidya 
said ‘But , t) d), Nannu is so poor that three-v^eeler He mortgaged a part Behn, a woman who has given her life 
he cannrjt feed himself and his family, of his small pucca house and with to the poor of Khadigram in Bihar, 
he tiegs, how was he going to buy some loan from the Sarkor, he got the once had told me about a BDO 
fridder tar thetauffalo"? And can it give machine, hoping he would make Before handing over the cash to the 



apphj^t. he would say, ‘I am paid by 
the Government to sit on this seat, 
but I am not pad to disburse money to 
people It I am expected to do this 
extra duty, 1 must be paid’ The 
IS simple, and in the villages who is 
there to point out the flaws? 

V lllJiges in UP - most of them 
at any rate - have no roads, 
no water, no dispensary, the 
Question ot e'» ctncity does not even 
arise Khushilal. a balloon seller, has 
to walk about 20 km to his village 
through a jungle So he and others 
spend the night on the railway 


Natfonn and begin their journey 
ho^ m the morning Many die for 
of timely medial help Pmnary 
reatth Centres are not run properly 
^tors stay away, clandestinely 
dmng their private practice, 
medicines are not available most of 
the hme While visiting a Pnmari 
Health Centre in a village in Meerut 
distnct, I had seen vaccines whose 
dates long over, stored inside an 

a mirah, when asked, the woman m 
clwge repbed nobody had told her 
about that and she did not know 
English 


Young Naresh, who is attending the 
vocational school in Arabki Sara 
nwby, arxl hves with his parents m a 
jhuggi by the nallah. has no desm to 
go to his village when he finishes hu 
c^rse ^aths in ^e encounters 
and in police custody have become a 
menace in the viUa^ and in small 
towns, no wonder there s a sense trf 
insecunty According to a report the 
recent Naxalite kidnapping of officers 
«es a uaming to the Andhra 
Government, the Naxalites had a 

hiU their fnends — e^t of them — 





who hdd been taken prisoner a few 
days earlier The Andhra police arc 
notorious for torturing and killing 
political prisoners 
My visitors, though manv of them 
are illiterate, are not ignorant The 
Prime Minister’s holidays in 
Lakshadeep were criticised by all ‘Is 
this the time to waste money^’ said 
Ram, a railway portei ‘He has the 
heart to eat such good and expensive 
food, when people are starving in ‘he 
sukha areas, 'said another Kasi 
corrected his friend, ‘People arc c^ing 
of hunger Didn’t you hear hovG mia 
and his hibi committed suicide after 
kaving their two children in a jungle 
on the border of Rajasthan and 
Gujarat, because they could not 
starve any more and see their children 
starving’’ ‘What happened to the 
children'’ asked Sheela, a domestic 
servant ‘Children'^ Don’t ask The 
wolves ' ’Oh no* Oh no*’ they cned 
There were tears for the children they 
had never seen, it is the bond of 
suffenng the poor still have, which we 
have lost 

Kasi said philosophically, ‘We are 
poor and we have to suffer Our 
Pradhan Manfn is dnnking wine, and 
our villages near Delhi do not have 
Aiater to dnnk In the Kharkhari 
Jatma* village - our Hariram comes 
j fiom there every day to sell his 
I b.is't<cis - five girls were buried alive, 
j t hey were digging a dry pond for 
j Wf'ier i went to see my chachi, her 
gui d (hild was one of the five- such 
a b wv vt little girl, only eight, the whole 
vill ■ivt 'b m mourning ’ 

Didn’t they ptione for the fire 
hr ^ade^’ I asked 'How could they’ 


There is neither electrmty nor 
telephone in that tillage but men 
rushed on cycles to Najafgarh to 
inform the police and the tire bogadc, 
by the time it reached there, 

The photographs with tills 
artlde, of villages around 
Delhi, are by Santanu 
Chakraborty. 



evcrytbng was over ’ 

Bindu’s bttle girl, Sonu, asked for 
some more sugar for her tea ‘No, 
Sonu. you have enough,' said her 
mother The price of sugar is going 
up, Ekdi, we have to cut down on 
sugar,’ she said ‘Adhar dal is now Rs 
12 a kg.,and onions Rs 4 — we have 
stopped cooking sambar,’ said Ram 
Everything now costs more A small 
bunch of palak s one rupee and a 
small glass of tea costs Rs 1 50, it will 
cost more, with the price of sugar 
going up ’ They alt said this with a 
certain amount of resentment, the 
pnee rise had touched them in the 
raw 

Why teach us on the radio how to 
look after our children - as if we have 
to be told that — but how are we to 
feed them nutritious fcx>d, when 
prices are so high’ Lila’s son Sushil is 
suffenng from malnutntion and he has 
been advised an egg a day, eggs are 
now Rs 10 a dozen If I get an. egg for 
Sushil every day, on what shall I feed 
my other two children^ And we two 
also will have to eat something,’ said 
Lla ‘You see, the Ministers do not 
have to buy vegetables, eggs or milk 
They have big gardens My Babuji is 
the head mail and under him there 
are so many malts The VIP’s get fresh 
vegetables, free, all the year round * 

‘But how come the eggs and milk 
arc free’’ I asked The servants’ 
quarters - and there are so many bf 
them — all cut off from the bungalow 
- are all let out Madan, my 
sister-in law’s uncle’s damad 
(son- in law) is a milkman and he-lives 
in one of the quarters and keeps his 
cows and buffaloes in the courtyard 
He pays a small rent but has to give 
milk free — as much as Memsahab 
wants, and the cows are milked in her 
presence There is an eggman, a 
fishman, a tailor, a dhobi—they all 
have rooms there, and give things 
tree 

In an hour and a half I learned so 
much, 1 felt almost educated The first 
lesson was the people of this country 
may be illiterate, but they know more 
than we think they do They are full of 
resentment and are biding theur time 
for a leader who will be truthful 
incorruptible and endowed with high 
human qualities ‘But where shall we 
find such a man? Mahatmaji will never 
come to us sinners agam, and J P ’ 
We did not deserve him either ’ With 
these words, in a pensive mood the 
Sunday get together was over. 
AMIYARAO 







E lisa chmtx^ the preoptce, and 
concealed herself behind a bush 
The svuans settled close to ner. 
and flapped their long white wings As 
the sun sank beneath the honzon, tfW 
swans also vanished, and in their 
place stood eleven handsome pnnces 
—the brothers of Elisa 

She gave a bud cry, br although 
they were very much changed, Elisa 
knew that th^ were her brothers 
She ran into their arms, called them 
by their names- -and how happy they 
were to see and recognize their sister, 
now grown so tall and so beautiful' 
They laughed and wept, ard soon told 
each other how wickedly theur step¬ 
mother had acted towards them 
“We,*’ said , the. eldest of the 
brothers, “fly or swim as long as the 


sun IS above the horizon, but when it 
sinks below, we appear, again in our 
human <orm We must, therefoie, 
look out for a safe t%!Sting place, for if 
at sunset we were flying among the 
clouds, we should fall down as soon as 
we resumed our own form 
“We do I'KJt hve he* e. a land quite as 
heauttful as this lies on the opposite 
side of the sea, Uit it is fai off—to 
reach it, we have to cross the deep 
waters, and there is no island mid way 
on which we may rest at night, one 
little solitary rork rises from the 
waves, and upon it we only just And 
room enough to stand side bv side 
There we spend the night in our 
human form, and when the sea is 
rough, we are sprmkle^ by its foam, 
but we are thankful for this resting- 
place, few without It, we should never 


be able to visit our dear native 
country 

‘Only once a year b this visit to the 
home of our fathers permitted we 
require two of the bngest days for our 
flight, and can remain thWe onkt 
eleven days, dunng u^h time we Sy 
over the large brest, we can see the 
palace m which we were born, where 
our father bves, and the tower of the 
church in which our mother was 
buned 

“Here even the trees and bushes 
seem of km to us, here the wild horses 
stiU race over the plains, as m the days 
of our childhood, here the charcoal- 
burner stiO sings the same old tunes to 
which we used to dance in our youth, 
here we are stiO attiacted, and here 
we have found wou our dear little 
conttaiMd on iMige 30 











PUZZLES. 


Skiing in Calgary 


Did you read about the Winter 
Olympics which have just ended in 
Calgary? One of the popular forms of 
sport there was ice skating Skaters 
often show their skill by drawing 
figures of eight on ice 
*Octa—’ as you know, refers to 
eight What do the following words 
mean, match them to their meanings 
below 

1 OCTAGON 

2 OCTANT 

3 OCTOPUS 

4 OCTETTE 

5 OCTUPLETS 

6 OCTOBER 


a An eighth part ot a circle 

b A water creature with eight arms 

c A group of eight singers 

d Eighth month of the year 

c Eight sided figure 

f A set of eight reb-ted items, like 

babies 


Solutions 


juaA ueuioy A|jpa ai) j jo 'jjuoui qjqBia 
aq) oj pauajai iaqojaQ p 9 j q 
3‘tj q'C B z a*i AjoBpj ui 

SHADY BYE rhymes with LADY DI What names do the following 'a^oH qog -Apup^ 

pairs of words rhyme with Tall He man. Tree Heavy, Rome Jury, Dodger ‘aiooj|i\j laBoy ‘unj uiq "maQ 

Poor, Bntish Handy, Rob Pope. Baggy Catcher *^5 ‘ueuima|sj [nej auiij auiAqy 



Rhyme time 


SPORTOGRAPH. 

^tMNDOW ON SMMT. 



CRICKET 


Six o^y:, Arjfn 

■MAsy DtijKtk suver V\ 
ua/r BifrT+f TO/A eA 0 y \ 

n R ON /vcAy JO leea, ' 
V'C ^-'AirtcoTgAiNiNe 
"iN lilt 11RACK 




/ 




T^iAPPfp suNotrcAhior MJAbrtiAtJ 
HOUPS rut WK THE HISMtST 

NlWIpEROr WICKCTS IN ANY f(RSTCN»5'. 

match in •now he took 16 rOR I'SO RUWi 

AfiAlM^T V 'W PtctMfttff. ■iVi 

HE 15 THE rttlfrp lUptAtj ■’V rAx£ 

10 WCICfcTS IN AN INN1N6S 




FOOTBALL 

In thC »9 Tt woRip r UP 
riNAi-> joM/iN cei-oFr 
or HOCkaNO 5TUNNCP 
Au-whenhe *acoHrp . 
aGOALW THE FIRM 
MINUTE against 
WFSTffEeMANy 


€■ 


o 
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HATUliE WATCMb 


Casual cods 



Most coOfish live m the northern hemisphere, estimated six million eggs a year, only half-a-dozen 
several of them being extremely valuable food fish of them become adult cods Predators and other 
When breeding, cods form large shoals and then natural elements, respectively feed on or destroy 
spawn, both sexes relepsing the eggs and sperm idto millions of the eggs, that are simply abandoned by 
the water Though the female codfish lays upio an the parent cod% 


The deadly death cap 


Toadstools are associated with fairies 
in the folklore of several countries, per¬ 
haps because they make sudden and 
oxemight appearances in fields and 
woods. 

In the series of illustrations here, the 
stages in the growth of the deadly death 
cap toadstool, Amapita phalkndes 
are shown. At first. It is completely 
enclosed in a *veir, hut as it grows the 
veil splits and the cap separates from 
the stalk, leaving behind a prominent 
ling. The poison of this toadstool is 


deadly, causing coma, paralysis, and 
ultimately death. Even though anti¬ 
dotes are known, they are all but use¬ 
less because the symptoms do not make 
themselves apparent until about twelve 
hours after the toadstool has been 
consumed. By then, it is usually too 
late. 


Remain* 
of vet! 







'-O'.' 


A human parasita, the hookworm, may lay 
batween 26,000 and 30,000 egga in its 
host each day for five years. Accordirni to 
reliable estimates over 600 million humans 
suffer from hookworms. 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 

S/1NCTUKRY 


MAGAZINE 


WuMretiOA* by Ohu-am Hucmmo 





AROUND TNE WORLD 1, 

The miracle of Inllusan 


A few years ago none 
of the farmers of 
Panay, fourth largest of the 
7,000-plus niands of the Philippines, 
h^ ever heard of azolla, a mtrogen- 
fixmg aquatic fern that grows so fast it 
doubles its weight every three to four 
days 

Thanks to the work of 60-year-old 
Mamerto Fantilanan, that is no longer 
the case Fantilanan uses azolla to 
fertilize crops of nee, roots, tubers, 
vegetables and fruit as well as the 
pnncipal ingredient in feed for raising 
pnze-wirming ducks, chickens ;and 
hogs 

TvMoe rmed PUppnea^ *fanTier of 
the year”, Fantilanan also uses azolla 
to fuel his home-made “digester” for 
producing methane biogas that 
provides bght for the farm house, fuels 
the kitchen, drives a small mill and 



Fantflanon Local legend 


heats incubators for hatching eggs 
Fantilanan’s use of azolla has been so 
successful that the aquatic fern has 
been dubbed a “miracle plant” by 
many Filipino farmers 
The small Fantilanan family farm is 
named Inilusan—“the place where 
people share" it is the only totally 
organic and totally integrated farm in 
the Philippines no chemical fertilizers 
or pesticides are used and literally 
nothing is wasted The sludge left in 
the home-made digester, for example, 
IS used to further enrich the azolla 
based fertilizer 

Officials of the UN Food and 
Agnculture Organization (FAO) have 
been so impressed with the tiny farm 
and the widespread applicatnlity of its 
azolla based system that the 
organization signed an agreement 
granting Jhe Caoiz orovincial 
government $ 25,000 to build a 
training centre next to inilusan for 
teaching local and foreign farmers 
how to grow and use azolla 
The project, with Fantilanan as 
principal instructor, will also train 
farmers to make best use of local 
resources generally, and will act as a 
distribution centre foi the two local 
tvpes of azolla cultivated on the farm 
Some agricultural scientists 
express caution about the benefits of 
azolla though no one denies its 
usefulness Fantilanan and his fellow 
farmers on Panay have no 
reservations Says Fantilanan 
“Azolla builds up the soil Chemical 
fertilizers tear it down With chemical 
fertilizers you will get impressive 
crops the first year or two, then they 
begin to taper off and finally to drop 
With azolla it is the other way around 
“The first year or two with azolla, 
yields will increase only marginally 
After that, they begin to soar as the 
soil IS strengthened rather than 
bleached out Organic farming over 
the long haul is safer, saner and much 
less expensive You avoid tonification 
completely and there is no 
environmental pollutxin whatever ” 
Though born on a farm. Fantilanan 
did not turn tb farming seriously unt'l 
he was 40 In 1%7 he took up farming, 
for good and quickly became knowrt 
as an eccentnc because of his 
incessant questioning of conventional 
wisdom, voracious reading and 
endless unsuccessful experiments 
Though he was weil-liked, most of his 


neighbours regarded him with 
condescending sympathy -a cross 
between a quack, a crank 2 md a 
hopeless dreamer 

In the mid 1970s, during one of his 
feverish reading bouts, Fantilanan 
stumbled onto a FAO publication on 
organic and integrated fturming that 
lauded azolla “I couldn't wait to get 
my hands on some of the stuff,” he 
recalls “But 1 couldn'i find any 
Nobody on Panay had ever heard of 
azolla ” 

Governor Cornelio Villareal finally 
obtained three bags and gave them to 
the eager Fantilanan On his way 
home Fantilanan fell asleep and his 
precious load was stden But the thief 
was later caught and returned three 
handfuls of azolla, which was al* he 
had left 

Fantilanan used the three handfuls 
to sowa 1 5 metre plot Today 5,600 of 
this 7,000 square metres are planted 
with azolla, intercropped with nee, 
yams, fruit and vegetables 

His crop yields are among the 
highest in the Philippines His ppze 
winning pigs, ducks and other poultry 
and the marvels of his azolia-fuelled 
biog 2 is digester have become local 
legends He tells his fellow farmers 
“Whatever I've done you can do too 1 
haven’t invented anything, just 
apr^ied what nature has already given 
all of us ” 

Azolla IS found fhrou^iout most of 
Asia but IS little cultivated or used 
More costly chemical fertilizers are 
apparently much preferred by all who 
can afford them. 

Fantilanan believes that much of 
this preference for costly, often 
imported inputs stems largdy from 
farmers' desire for greater social 
prestige If you czm pay for such 
inputs, you are obvaously “coming up 
in the world”, he says 

Advertisements are also an 
rduence “Al ova’ the wodd, al of us 
are being propagandized mte buying 
things that we really don’t need 
Practical farmers,dilmost always hard 
up for money, ought to know better 
^t they too are human bemgs, just as 
gullible as anybody else ” 

Today on Panay, Fantilanan is 
respected and popular—except, 
perhaps, with the local representa¬ 
tives of the big fertilizer companies 
whose ambivalent attitudes are a 
compound of admiration for the local 



AROUND THE WORLD 2, 

boy who made guud, nagging hoBtiiity project and calls it “a field showcase Says Villareal 'We can't expect 
and uneasy fear, a feeling akin to what and learning laboratory” The everyone who studies at the new 
the blacksmitirs must have felt provincial government provides centre to be a Fantilanan Such 
towards the pioneers of the new Fantilanan with a small budget for people are fairly rare in any society 
fangled automobile Says one training other farmers, and about But any farmer who studies with 
representative “He’s got something 2,000 farmers, livestock owners. Fantilanan will go away better 
and we know it We’re proud of him, technicians, students and prepared than when he came to 
yes But this fellow may do us in We professional agronomists have intelligently work the land ” (Gemini 
don’t like that ’’ completed training courses at News) 

Governor Villareal has declared inilusan A few have come from Africa 
inilusan a provincial development and Central America PEYTON JOHNSON 

Rigours of Islam 


A court sentence imposing 
death by stoning on 
an allegedly adulterous couple 
has set off a round of protests by 
women’s groups in Pakistan It has 
also reopened the old controversy 
over whether the country is a secular 
or an Islamic 6tate 
The punishment was introduced in 
1979 as part of the Islamicisation of 
laws, atong with other penalties such 
as amputation of hands and whipping 
Stoning, rajm in Arabic, immediately 
came under fire for being un Islamic 
and inhumane 

It was alleged that the new penal 
provisions were politically inspired 
and that tbe Islamicisation process 
was mei ely a device for prolonging the 
martial law regime 
The first legai challenge came in 
1980 from a petition to the newly 
established Federal Shariat (Islamic 
Law) Court, which held by a four to 
one majority that the practice was un 
Islamic, and that the only Quranic 
punishment for illicit sexuaT 
intercourse was 100 stripes 
The decision took officials by 
surpnse and drew strong protests 
from orthodox religious scholars The 
Shariat Court was hastily 
reconstituted and the country's 
Constitution amended to enable the 
court to review its decision 
A review petition was filed by the 
Government in the reconstituted 
court, which had only one of the 
judges from the previous bench and 
which included two religious scholars 
who had favoured the punishment in 
the earlier proceedings 
The court found in favour of ro;m in 
a judgment which said that the 
punishment was awarded bw Prophet 
Mohammed and his immediate 
successors The general Quranic 
punishment for illicit sexual 
mtercourse was 100 stnpes, but an 
exception was made by the Prophet in 


resjsect of married Muslims, who had 
opjTort unity to satisfy their sexual 
urge lawfully but still chose to indulge 
in excesses 

Now a Karachi district court has 
revived the controversy by 
sentencing a couple to death by 
Stoning for adultery 

The ordinance las/ing down the 
method of execution says that "such 
witnesses who deposed a^inst the 
convict as may be available shall start 
stoning him, and while stoning is being 
earned on, he may be shot dead 
whereupon stoning and shooting shall 
be stoppied " 

The judgment evoked strong 
protests, particularly from feminist 
and human rights organisations The 
issue was raised in the National 
Assembly when Press reports said 
that arrangements were being made 
in a Karachi jail for the stoning 

Though the report was incorrect 
because the punishment cannot be 
inflicted without confirmation by the 
Shariat appeal court, the Prime 
Minister had to intervene and assure 
women parliamentarians that the 
pun’shment would not be earned out 
The Federal Shariat Court hurriedly 
assembled in Karachi in the first week 
Of February to hear the appeal, 
ordered a re trial and released the 
couple on bail 

Meanwhile women’s organisations 
have opened a campaign against 
"discriminatory laws, judgments and 
policies” Besides raim, these include 
a recent resolution by the Assembly in 
Punjab. Pakistan's biggest province, 
calling on women to observe htjab (a 
vague word which may mean or 
include veil, modesty or segregatxjn 
of sexes, depending on interpretation) 
and recommends that women be 
barred from attending airport 
receptions for local and foreign 
dignitaries 

The controversy goes beyond 


women’s rights and the surge of 
fundamentalism because it is also 
linked to the issue of whether 
Pakistan is a modem secular State 
inhabited mainly by Muslims—in the 
sense that Britain and the United 
States are *Chnstian” States—or is a 
religious State with the religious 
scholars having a final say in all 
matters, sprintual or temporal 
The issue has dogged Pakistan 
from Its inception religion was the 
basis for the movement for 
independence, but its founding 
fathers did not want it to be a 
theocratic State 

Three days before its formal 
appearance on the world map in 1947, 
the founder of Pakistan and its first 
Governor General. Mohammad AK 
Jinnah, said to the people in his 
inaugural address to the first 
Constituent Assembly 

“You'are free, you are tree togo to 
your temples, you are free to go to 
your mosques or to any other 
place of worship in this State of 
Pakistan—you may bebng to any 
religion or caste or creed, that 
has nothing to do with the business 
of the State 

“I think we should keep this m 
front of us as our ideal and you will 
find that in course of tinw Hindus 
would cease to be Hindus and 
Muslims would cease fo be 
Muslims, not in the religious sense, 
because that is the personal faith 
of each individual, but in the 
political sense as citizens of the 
State ” 

Tfiere was opposition to the 
sj^eech, and an attempt to censor it 
was thwarted by journalists close to 
Jinnah Successive rulers have 
vacillated between the two points to 
decide once and for all the 
relationship between religion and 
State 

SHUJAT ALI KHAN. 



By A.R. Sharif 


The King Who 
A Slave 



1 AN Ouihuddin Aibdk th<r firM MunIiri ruler of Indu was 
.Kiu.illv d '■ki'c »ht) c\en aftci hecominii the King remained a slave 
tiilink.iih ind !<. tails as his master tailed to cram him manumission 

Qiiihuodin who toss to become the ruler of India by dint of hrs 
I Louragt tail Ml and diligence was sold twice in the slave market in his 
i (. iris Ills first to the 0<i/i of Nishapur in Turkes and then to the Sultan 
jolCihur [lopularlv known as Mohammad Cihun Once when the Sultan 
distnhateo gifts aiming his slave's, Aibak doled out his share among his 
(o sla'cs which hiphh impressed the Sultan who first appointed him the 
I ( hki of st.ible- thin iht commander in-chief ol his arms and finalis 
I \iL( rin ol his newK conquered Indian lemtonc's Aibak consolidated 
I his ai.isttrs icrritiirv b\ a chain of conquests including Delhi Ajmer 
j Alitirh Kanauj Kanthambhor, Badaun Chandawar Bundclkhand 
, Bill II and Bengal Die whole of northern central and eastern India was 
1 ijnd< r his 1 onirol < )n the death of Mohammad Ghun nobles made him 
I .ilisiilii" oiit I lit till (ntirt Indian Kingdom Yet lecal'c he was a slate 
I tot ht had iioi ohi.iinid his tormal liberty from his roaster which pre 
I icnti'l him fmm minting his own coins and having his name mentioned 
' duimc ih< Friday ptavers -the two symbols of sovereignty in Islamic 
tt. dition I atiT the snccessoi to Ghun granted him lihcdv and also the 
tlllt Ot Suit III 

A LINKS Feature 


The wild swans 


Indiana 


I^NGUAGEl please 

Viable or not 

“Viable” is a word often used 
incorrectly as in the sentence, “This 
road IS no longer viable for traffic ” 
There is no dictionary authonty for 
the use of “viable” in the sense of 
“passable” or “workable” or 
“practieable” The word comes from 
French me and not from Latin via 

"Viable” is a term m physiology 
meaning “capable of maintaining life 
or living”, for example, refernng to a 
foetus at a stage of its development 
“Viable" or “viability” is used 
correctly of a newly created organism, 
a new bom child, a plant or an animal 
etc which IS able to live or exist m a 
pruticular ebmate etc , of seed able to 
germinate, of a plan etc , feasible, 
practicable, especially from an 
economic standpoint, of a country 
able to truuntain its separate existence 
after becoming mdependent The 
word “viafjfe” is now pretentiously 
used by politicians and journalists to 
mean “workable”, as in “a viable 
presidency”, “a viable democracy” 

In the sentence, “1 am sending the 
following article for the sake of 
publication in a suitable column of ”, 
“for the sake of” should be changed to 
“for”, and "following” should be 
changed to "enclosed”, "attached", 
“accompanying’ etc “The followii g’ 
means, “the one or ones about to be 
mentioned” “the following is or aie 
noteworthy”, “the following lines”, 
etc 

The phrase “for the sake of” means, 
"out of consideration for, in the 
interest of, because of, owing to, in 
order to please or honour or get or 
keep (for the sake of uniformity, for 
conscience’ sake, for my own sake as 
vMcll as yours, for both our sakes, 
persecuted for opinion's sake)" 
(COD) 

b the sentence, “Official sources 
said that lo-iger the deadlock would 
continue, the more complicated the 
^sk of the administration would 
become”, we should use “the" before 
“longer” We say, "The more the 
merrier”, “The fewer the better”, 
"The nearer the bone the sweeter the 
meat " 

In the sentence, “Sayambhu and 
Kakunari both belonged to different 
castes and hence the problem”, 
“bo^h" IS incorrectly used “Both"can 
be used tmly when the two things 
referred to do the same thing or are 
related to something in the same 
nwnne*’ 

P MUKHERJEE 


continued from page 26 
sister' 

“We have yet two days longer to 
stay here, then we must fly over the 
sea to a land, beautiful indeed, but not 
our fatherland How shall we take you 
with us’ We have neither ship nor 


boat'” 

“How shaii I be at^ to releaae 
you’” said the s»ter And ao they 
w^nt on thiking almost the whole til 
the nighk they slumbered only a few 
hours 



THIS WEEK by TINY, 



AMES 

Mar 22--Apr20 



CANCER 

Jun22-Jul23 



UBRA 

Sep 22 —Oct 23 



CAPRICORN 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


THERE ARE MIXED 
trends for you—problems 
to cope with and also 
occasion *or exhilaration A 
new idea that ha^s probably 
been in your mind becomes 
important You may have to 
see people to follow up some 
exciting project, but allow 
for hold ups in certain 
matters You could find youi 
tietl cxhiiislecl ljc*less and 
even irrifatile Later on, 
though, you will enjoy 
popularity There is good 
news aboi’t someone in 
your circle important 
dates 20. 21, 24 


CAREER PLANS ARE 
soundly based Some 
dispute that may have 
involved family or domestic 
affairs could now be settled, 
and to your advantage The 
romantic side of your life 
goes well and you will be 
planning a sjiecial occasion 
Keep a cool head where 
money is concerned Do not 
ht too impulsive around the 
21st and 22nd, in either 
business or personal 
relationships Social life 
looks very hectic Travels 
indicated for many 
Important dates 23, 24, 
25 


YOU MAY BE LOOKING 
for a little peace, but there 
could be one or two 
strenuous days ahead. You 
may have to sacrifice some of 
your Vir^ independence 
Decisions may be forced 
upon you You could be 
involved in something that 
must be kept secret for the 
moment Remember to be 
tactful, Virgos tend to 
speaK their mind a little too 
quickly Romance and social 
life are favoured Impor¬ 
tant dates 21. 22, 24 


THERE IS PLENTY TO 
interest you and keep you 
occupied For the past few 
months your thoughts may 
have been moving in an 
ambitious direction Well, 
you should act soon, 
because a decision must be 
made There is the 
possibility of a disagreement 
in your domestic life or an 
unpopular rearrangement 
of a plan It is far better to 
cooperate than argue Keep 
cheerful, because a senes of 
lucky planetary transits 
soon begins for you 
Important dates 23, 24, 
25 



TAURUS _ 

Apr 21—May 21 




SCORPIO 

Oct 24 -Nov 21 



AQUARIUS 

{an Feb 1° 


SOMEONE YOU ARE 
fond of may be difficult to 
please, but do not be 
disheaitened if your efforts 
are not appreciated Your 
work, your creative abilities 
arc what really matter 
Events could give you a new 
slant on very personal and 
emotional issues Your 
monetary situation shows 
improvement Have an open 
mind regarding a domestic 
problem There may be 
good news in the mail 
important dates 21, 25, 
26. 

H GEMINI 

May 22-Jun21 

THE WEEK HIGHLIGHTS 
news, correspondence, 
journeys and a surprise 
Th> ■ Brely to be an vnjoortant 
time for domestic or career 
life Happenings may open 
eyes and put one or two 
things tn perspective Make 
sure you express your 
views You should benefit 
from some plan or idea, or a 
new agreement It is a week 
with good possibilities Take 
care of the health of a dear 
one Important dates: 22, 
24,26. _ 


TRENDS MAKE YOU 
sensitive and emotional—on 
the 25th and 26th So on 
these dates pay attention to 
money matters and home 
conditions Be prepared for 
news about relatives or close 
friends Give thought to 
your daily schedule, 
establish what is lacking to 
keep you up to par Sort out 
any personal problems or 
romantic tiffs that have been 
causing frustration People 
living far away from you 
matter much important 
dates. 21, 22, 25 

VIRGO 

Aug 22-Sep 21 

YOU MAKE YOUR OWN 
rules, which invariably suit 
you but also influence' 
others Concentrate on new 
ideas and plans, the stars 
are moving in the right 
direction You may face 
confusions or hold ups in 
romantic or domestic life, 
but you can expect 
developments soon It 
would be wise to shelve 
travel plans Money matters 
are bght Important dates. 
21.22, 24.. 


BENEFICIAL TRENDS 
could put you in a stronger 
position to demand some 
promotion or recognition 
Regardless of criticism, 
push ahead with changes 
and new schemes Do not 
worry if a complicated 
situation arises, plans will go 
smoothly enough if you 
persevere Money matters 
are under a cloud, be wary 
about making loans 
Important dates- 22, 23, 
26 


SAGITTARIUS 

Nov22—Dec 21 


YOU WILL FIND THE 
going difficult There is a 
’ack of cooperation or a nsk 
of your upsetting someone 
Your usually good judgment 
will not be quite up to the 
mark, so it is a week for 
caution, particularly in 
money matters See that 
you get essential tasks out of 
the way, and correspon 
dence answered, (ipt avoid 
making important deasions, 
leave these for next week 
Importwit datca: 22, 24, 
24 . 


EVEN THE OCCASIONAL 
adverse aspect is not going 
to dampen your enthusi 
asm You will have energy 
and determination to rou 
opjxinents or opposition 
Major considerations 
jobwise, could take up 
great deal of your time I 
you have been fretting ove 
domestic, family or business 
matters do not allow them 
to dominate other activities 
You may have to waif 
while for some news yoi 
have been expecting 
Impo rtant d ateKM,.25,26, 

a PISCES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 

OBSTACLES TO Ah 
idea or plan will soon be ou' 
of the way—just be patien- 
You have an extreme!: 
significant time towards th 
end of the week Somethin 
unexpected happens in you 
own immediate group 
Monday is a day for the 
subtle approach Mid-wee 
IS the time for contactiq; 
others who could help yo 
in your aims Money matter 
aie in your favour 
In^ortant dates 23, 24 












For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were onrre 
made in heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot. But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
get you one. There’s still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today’s age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance‘s So. 
we’ve introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 

P A T R I 


combinations Perfect 
matches! 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you lust can’t be too 
careful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We’li send you 
the most ideally-suited 
matches which accurately 
match your requirements 
along with the usual box 
replies — and in no time 
at eJl' 


K A G 


All you need to do is 
fill in a jform available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets. 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don’t have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrlta 
Bazar Patrika, Northerii 
India Patrika. Allahabad & 
Lucknow. Northern 
Patrika. Kanpur. Amrlt 
Prabhat. Allahabad & 
Lucknow and }ugantar. 
Calcutta. 
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CONTROVERSY, 


Philosopher’s 


I s the cultural legacy of one of 
the most powerful and influen 
tial thinkers of the 20th century 
poisoned at its roots^ The Naa past of 
the German philosopher Martin 
Heidegger has beconrre the focus of a 
roiled debate among French 
imellectuals, one that is belatedly 
spilling over into West Germany as 
well 

Although Heidegger s membership 
in the Naa Party was known, a new 
book bv a fonner student, Victor 
Farias, marshals documentary 
evidence to argue that the 
philosopher did not simply flirt with 
Hitle'’s movement dunng his tenure 
as Rector of the University of Freiburg 
in 1933 34, as apologists maintained 
after the war, but remained a 
scrupulous dues paying Nazi until 
1945 

The book, Heidegger and Nazism, 
says the philosopher lavished praise 
on Hitler, sought to revolutionize 
German univeisities on National 
Socialist lines, denounced colleagues 
foi being pacifist or too sympathetic 
to Jews and remained unrepentant 
after the war and unwilling to cnticize 
the genocide Farias, a Chilean exile 
who teaches at the Free University in 
West Berlin, maintains that 
Heidegge > speculative genius was 
fatally tainted by ultra nationalist, 
anti Semitic and anti democratic 
conviclKsnv 

As Heidegger 's widely regarded 
as one of this century's seminal 
thinkers and one who pervrisively 
influenced thought and culture in 
postwar FrarKc, the Farias book has 
exploded like a delayed actHin mine 
on the Frenc h intellectual laixiscape 
Heidegger, who died in 1*^76, once 
remarked with satisfaction that when 
the French started to think again after 
the war they spoke in German 
Heidegger's reality rixited musings 
in his masterwork Being and Time, his 
atheism and his emphasis on the 
centrality of death coloured theentire 
French existentialist movement 
I aptained bv Jean Plsul Sartre The 
sewcep and power of the German's 
oeui-re also washed over into 
psychoanalysis, historiography, 
liteiary cntxism aixl not least, the 
teachiirg of philosophy in French 
universities 

The German philosopher's 


hostility to what he saw as the nse of 
an American-inspired technocracy as 
well as to revolutionary Russian 
vK^erKe melded easily into his early 
enthusiasm for National Socialism 
But after World War 1] his anti- 
technocratic, faintly neutralist 
message had a wide, if diffu^, political 
reach, touching both environmentally 
mmded Marxists and neo-Fascist 
Rightists 



“Latin peoples have a certain 
unconscious mclmation to religion, 
and in France Heidegger became a 
kind of seculanzed faith,’ Fanas has 
said “One gave one’s soul to this 
man, and then sudderJy it appears 
that there is something else to him ” 
The central question {xjsed by the 
Fanas book is whether Heidegger’s 
whole creation and his multifaceted 
legacy are somehow contaminated by 
his early ardour for the Nazi 
movement The debate in France has 
been intensified by both a revived 
sensitivity to the Nazi’s depredations 
— stemming <rom the war<nmes trial 
last year of Klaus Barbie and the 
success of the film Shoah — and by 
the collapse of a Sartnan, Marxist 
oriented climate that dominated 
FrerKh thought for three decades 
From their positxms in French 
universities, Heidegger’s apostles 
have rushed to his defeiKe They 
charge that Fanas has caricatured the 
complexity of ITeidegger's thought — 
with polemical and icotioclastK intent 
-and in scholarly teims done little 


past 

more than rewarm matenal that ignit 
ed similar debates about the 
German thinker just after the war and 
in the early 1960s 

In the latest issue of the 
publication Le Debat, Francois 
Fedier, a philosopjier who is generally 
regarded as the keeper of the 
Heideggerian temple in France, 
attacked the Fanas book as a 
“shameful falsification” and urged 
keeping a cool head in the face of a big 
media attack against the person of 
Heidegger As the debate seeped into 
the popular domain, the Pans daily 
Liberation featured a headline, Heil 
Heidegger 

In an interview Fedier sounded a 
little less cool than in the pages oi Le 
Debat He denounced Fanas and said 
he was “seeking revenge on 
Heidegger for perceived sb^ts" 

The 47-year-old Chilean acknow 
ledged that he had been shocked in 
1%7 to hear Fieidegger say that 
Gemum was a superior language for 
philosophical rumination to an 
impovenshed one like Spanish 

Fedier. who first met Heidegger in 
1958, said that by 1942 the 
philosopher was privately telling 
friends that Hitler had embarked 
upon a cnminal enterpnse But the 
Frenchman said he had never 
discussed Hitler or Auschwitz with 
Heidegger, adding, “I never thought of 
posing questions except those about 
F^ilosophy ’’ 

Many philosophers outside the 
Fieidegger camp concur that Fanas’s 
book, as the writer Andre 
Glucksmann puts it, “is too much like 
a police dossier" 

In Frankfurt, Daniel Cohn-Bendit, 
who edits a countercultural magazine 
called Pf!asterstrand that has aired 
the Heidegger controversy, said its 
real lesson may be that the great 
German philosopher was also a 
fallible human being 

“All those who, correctly, 
cntKize his human defection should 
also remember that Heidegger 
behaved in the hice of Nazism just as 
other intellectuals, like Sartre or 
Pablo Neruda, did when they sang the 
hymns of Stahnism,” Cohn-BendN 
saxi “Fieidegger was neither good nor 
evil, smart nor stupid, but he behaved 
in a way that was homble and 
fascinating at the same tunc "T. M 




MEMORIES. 


Stalin, Marilyn and others 


A NDRD a Gromyko, wiio was 
Soviet Foreign Minister 
from 1957 to 1985, and has 
been his country’s President since 
then, has pubhshed hts autobiography 
Its pages are marked by traditional 
Soviet reticence, and there is little 
sensational in what he reveals, in fact, 
he may be said to have revealed little 
One of his more startbng disi losures 
IS that Mao Zedong sought Soviet co 
operation m 1958 for a plan to lure- 
American troops into the heartland of 
China, then attack them with Soviet 
nuclear weapons 

Gromyko says that he rejected the 
Chinese proposal on behalf of the 
Soviet leadership during a secret visit 
to Beijing in August 1958 
Gromyko remarks on many of the 
famous leaders he met and worked 
with, yet barely mentions Nikita S 
Khrushchev and Leonid 1 Brezhnev, 
with whom he served intimately as 
Foreign Minister but who are now in 
different stages of fallen grace 

The discussion with Mao appears 
to be the same one in which the 
Chinese leader, according to Soviet 
historians, argued that his country 
could survive a nuclear war, even if it 
lost 300 million people, and finish off 
the capitalists with conventional 
weapons Gromyko WTOte that he 
went to Belling secretly after a visit by 
Khrushchev the same month 
The visit fook place at a time of 
ncreasing tensions between the 
Soviet Union and China that were 
little knowt. at the time China was 
seeking its own nuclear deterrent and 
the Russians had promised to supply 
a.' atomic bo.nb. only to rescind the 
offer ir. 1959 Soviet officials later 
a'^cused Mao of recklessness, while 
Chinese officials charged the Soviet 
j Union with reneging on its 
pjrtnership China exploded a 
nuclear device in 1964 
Gromyko, recalling that he was 
surprised by the audacity of the plan 
ariG Mao s seemingly cavalier 
d'9t, ssior of nuclear conflict, says 
t m 'old the Chinese leader "The 
•lirii of war described by you 
■nut net. j po-iitivc response by 
' <a. Mis u'lth certainty ‘ 

Mel' ■ s (>', ac ■ otding to Cjro.myko 
j jnticif. .led an American altd< k on 
Chirui as a re o! mounting tensions 



Frenident Gromyko Impaative ao 
wer 


over the Chinese islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu The islands, claimed by 
the Nationalist Government in 
Taiwan, became the centre of an 
international crisis m September 1958 
when fliey came under artillery 
bombardment from China 

Telling Gromyko that he intended 
to act according to the principle of 
blade against blade, Mao said Chinese 
forces would retreat to the heartland 
of China, drawing American forces 
after them 

Once American forces were deep 
within Chinese territory, Mao 
proposed fhat the Soviet Union 
should catch them with all its means, 
Gromyko reports 

Gromyko’s fiooK, Memoir is in two 
volumes and covers nearly 5U years of 
20th century diplomacy in which 
Gromyko, /8, played arole,irKludinq 
his dealings with nine Amencan 
presidents from Franklin D 
Roosevelt to Ronald Reagan and 14 
Secretaries of ^tate from Cordell 
Hull to George P Shultz 

The Memoir also sweeps ac ross 50 
years of Soviet history, revealing only 
slightly the personal side of a man 
whose impassive expression came to 
symbolize the enigmatic face of the 
Kremlin 

Gromyko presents a self portrait of 
a consummately professional 
diplomat, a man who earned out the 
instru' tions of the communist party 
leadership with unfailing discretK>n 
and determination, who took pnde in 
an aoility to sense and expbit the 
vulti* rat'ility of interlocutors 

In the traditional style of Soviet 
political autobiography, Gromyko 
hnds alii'ost rrathinq to fault in 


Moscow's handling of international 
relations, and is cautious in his 
assessment of Kremlin colleagues 
The book deals with issues ranging 
from wartime Allied cooperation to 
cold war confrontations, and 
personalities as diverse as Stalin and 
Manlyn Monroe 

He describes an October 18, 1962, 
meeting in the White House with 
President Kennedy duiing the Cuban 
missile crisis as perhaps the most 
complex discussion during his 48 
years as a diplomat 

Rejecting accounts of the meeting 
that suggest he misled Keddedy about 
the presence of Soviet missiles in 
Cuba, he writes, “In spite of several 
allegations circ ulating in the West, not 
once m the whole course of the 
conversation did Kennedy raise the 
question of the presence of Sciviet 
missiles in Cuba 

"Consequently I did not have to 
answer whether or not there were 
such weapons in Cuba " 

Gromyko expresses grudging 
admiration tor Kennedy, whom he 
tirst met in 1945 during an 
international conference m San 
Francisco on the establishment of the 
United Nations 

Kennedy was accredited to the 
conference as a journalist, according 
to Gromyko, and interviewed him 
“I liked the way Kennedy 
conducted himself," Gronnyko wntes 
“He posed questions in the form of 
his thoughts on subjects, then after a 
pause would ask with his eyes 
whether I had any comment ’’ 

He expresses regret that Kennedy 
was assassinated just as the President 
seemed to be gaming a deeper 
understanding of Soviet concerns and 
appeared to be moving towards 
improved relations 
Gromyko reserves special praise 
for Roosevelt, who has a place in his 
pantheon of world leaders, along with 
Stalin 

Gromyko was 30 when he arrived in 
Washington m 1939 as a Soviet 
dipbmat Four years later he became 
Moscow’s Ambassador, a post he 
retained until 1946 
He recalls Roosevelt with respect 
and affection, describing him as 
sc-meone “who knew how to conduct 
conve>sation freely, without any 
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Gromyko ttanding next to Chernenko: The advice was not to resign I 

•tension And a leader who knew how some tobacco into his pipe and said to th's yreat artist frotr iht < oili f t ve of r 

;o nvike and cattv tuj* policy" Gromyko and Foreign Minister Soviet writers anrt ii'ostr.n.i^e him | 

Coomyko says he detected "a kind Vyacheslav M Molotov, “How is this was completely uii’usi'tied ’ He says 

of gaietv" m Roosevelt that was man worse than others^ Why has nothing about tryirq to pr.’veni i* 

evidence ol ‘ a kind of inner strength nature punished him so’’" The V^ri’ers Luiioii ix st^uinously 

which he needed to conceal an inner Gromyko offers little insight into reinstated Paster nat'..ist vea^ and Dr 
.,^,r,<iw‘ Kremlin politics but does report that Zhwago. a panoramic fXD'-tra.i o’ the 

Giomyko touches only lightly on three days before Konstantin L) turbulent years ot the revolution was 
most ot net presidents he met, offering Cherrtenko died in 1985, the Soviet published this year 
taint 1 raise for Harry Tiuman leader called him at home Apparen'l; simu'taneously attrac 

"Andrei Andrcyevich, I’m not ted .ind repelled fiy American culture, 

HE book IS full of praise feeling well I’ve been thinking that Gromvko doscrilres encounters with 
for Stalin, barring one maybe I should resign,’ Gromyko Marilym Monroe Frank Sinatra and 
particular section, and the recalls Chernenko saying other sta>-s o* Hollywoor^ and 

dillerem tone ot this critical wction Gromykos advice was to stay on Broadway 

sugge^sts that it may b|ivc been added There s no need to hurry, he told Ciiomyko , ly'" he met M*>nrcH in 
late last year after the rest of the book Chernenko ‘That would Pe IdsO at a Hoilywcx>u’■(•ception tor a 
was completed, and after Miklviil S unjustified" visiting 'Soviet deleg.ilion This 

Gorbachev the Soviet leader. Revealing another side ot hi- presu'’''.ibly happened aurinq 

condemned Stalin's terror in a speech iharacter, Gromyko savs tha' tit KhrusKhev’s tup to the Unite*d 
in early November constdered hmiselt a good Iriend and St.rtcs 

Gromyko says S.alin wav an great admi.er, of Boos Pasternak the He says she spc'tted him as >> was 

exceptional negotiator author of Dr Zhii>aqo and poet who walking hv het table and they 

"I don’t remember an instance was expelled from the Soviet Wntc rs exc haiigc'd a few words G-omykc' 
when Stalin didn’t fully understano Union in 1958 and was not allowed to recalls Monioes spec.'’ .met 
what his par»ners at » cpnieience ac--ept the 1958 Nobel pn/e lut mdesmlvible attractiveness 
were saying," Gromvko recalls liiiraturo Gromyko -pecvlatiig ,\hout 

’*His attention and memory, to use Gromyko says he met Pasternak Monroe’s death w’onc'*'‘is .i.''e'her 
a comparison from texlay, seemed like several times inc ludr'g once when he she was punished U> liieged' 
a computer He didn’t miss a thing visited the writers ciach.i in i onmuin st sympathies 
During the conference at Yalta, 1 Peredelinkcr ine vi'rnt*ts ccimmumtv His overal, asvi ssinerpi'it Anx'iicai 

perhaps more clear’v tKanat any fitrie outside Moscow Gromyko s.iys that culture is bleak 

before understood what extepturnai during the cisit Pasternak wrote a Accoiding to Gmmvk.. tncre arc 

gualittes this man possessed ” short veise for his wife I ydiva tew art museun'sinthcUn’*edbta!es 

Grcjmyko reports that after a "He had a oiofound impract on out c lassieal music is not tX'’loimed oi 

hc-dsidc meeting with an ailing literature and enormouspcx>tiv gifts ‘ R.v^io or television, and all values ar. 
Hocrsevcit a: the 194.5 Yalta Gromyko says he does not considei measured by dollats .md protits 
vonfercnce, Stalin stopped outside Dr Zhivago one o’ Pasternak’s best 

the Pre sicient's chamber, stamped works He acios, i ne attempt to < ut PH’LIP TADBMAN 














iRFPRENEURSHIP. 


Wonderful Wonderland 


• I '> .• a llttll (.I’Uk I' 

i‘ ' o'.v’ijti sppnkii'j rowr 
ii:]• i-^tO km north r>f 
r,.«. tti.’ niol vvi pit' ariiif) visi* 
* I’V i-'ii’K Uii k r.ivin;;} 

^nousi'v abi'ii' two tourist 
u *'i)r>s the Bathtktna halege and 
’hjc^i'hj KuiV'gt?(■ T h*> Collegr ol 
l.i 'ir.j’ tnd “(h»’ College of the 
d 'lieiT idea <>1 the /oo and the 
eu' . i'.’5p»‘< f \ c!^' Today Madras 
jr. ,v.h nine 'o show. But most of 
t V s'fots s >t’ ^icre bores them 
t t'lst' *• ev ste 1 ' all in other cities 
h-qnrisv' buildings, air 
1 t'one I itvatres, five star hotels, 
*, r > 'vi; i’( a'^v'i like lawns and 
\. 1 i ‘ . )b boutiques, fashion 

' .'dts btauty contests, art 
'tiifio”£, neon signs, sodium 
out Igfits and v/hat have you 

I se ,ir. all stale, stereotyped 
,'tv statrms o' superficial. Western 
' modernity with which ore is too 
iliar today 

•,e "uri IS something which one 
^el' onk 11 , Madras and nowhere 
, s.,rie’b,pg wh'« b is unique in 
'cpt'oi. atic* execution, thoug..the 
I ino'.ation behind it came from 
Wes' v'l.i Disrwyiand It is telling 
unoi'v ' , rbk creative imagination 
' e.itn ptf neur-aJ drive of just one 

II wi.o IS fi.imane and enlightenea 
..gh to kriox .here business ends 

tiv'ce • ‘-yitis No wonder that 
I 'll less 'jgadgoru Sn Jayendra 
>ivat the Sankaracharya of 
' 1' Karuakc.ti Peetham, gives his 
,,, 1 u, 'vnaiever project he 
►i, , I imuie'cial Ol otherwise 
• i. .,f I tCtrar. flnanadariviam 
ri,s an^e Me is a grxDd 
- ,1 1i.'U '■'fJs Hie name of 

•a. , , . whif b puts Madras 

'll .'.c* rna f-t Uie world, is 
I .* • .ov”, t n'' lns,iireri oriqinallv 
■ -'i,*vajari/as near Los 

1. T- it has t-een ijeared 

, 'I 't n I i f ji^xisc 1 * has all 
' .* , UK, ,ttr K 'icns o' the 
,1 ’ ' ‘ r,< 0Vr,,*> ^1. a 

, \ {'iP 'A/i.iider 

,o’' Kind in inuia 
I . b'l ■r ; ir Tourism nas 
' ' ' ‘ > 1 r(< ,)r, a 

' > ’ oijr.fry Hu' in 

If i »’ % ,l -S* Ifl'/ 

' ‘ I••>«♦•> 'I, h v»’ 

U S» ’ * I tH 


main reason to my mind appears to be 
the disqrat efu! Indian cra/e for 
anything photen Another reason is 
the equally despit able Indian habit of 
being overcntival ol Indian 
achievements It is not often ’ealised 
that given opportunities Indians nwe 
the skill, will sophistication md 
passion tor perfection tes do eic-'i 
better what others do A naiion tn.it 
does not respect itself deseivcs mi 
respect 

VGP Wonderland is siiu,^'ed .ilvi ii 
18 km from the High Com t otu otibe 
city’s histone landmarks If is on tne 
Ennore Island off the Na'ona' 
Highway lonnecting M.idri. lo 
Calcutta It IS a Ks 100 i rore prium ' 
to be conr,|>lPted in five ph.^ses I 'ic 
first phase still waits to he • our.rtc d oh 
It has not been sm'joth sailing 'itr 
Panneerdas and his twvi yoiingor 
brothers, Sanfhosam and "stiv.ira. 
But they are an intrepid trie and d(> 
not know w Irat defeat is 

In 1074 VC Panneerdas visited 
AmcMca as a deleqite tf the 
International low Cost Hovisiui 
Confcreni e held in New 'iork Thcie, 
b' received an inc.fat'on from the 
i "ef executive ol M’am's Disneyland 
to spend .t h -'iday it the worW 
renowned tourist resort At iMiarni a 
I'S pressperson asKed Panneerdas 
"What arc- your 'uture plans “I w.mt 
to h’liid a bigger Disneyland m Ind'a, 
he replied Arn'isod, tht reriortei Siitd 
‘‘.^re you joking-* Ho-w is it pos.sible in 
such a poor hai i^wa'd • ounfry wHk h 
IS centuries liehind the ad> arced 
nations'-*” "Yo'i will see," said 
Panee'-das 

The result was the 'aOu'ous VtjP 
sp.onsf^red Golden BejM h on the 
Madras M,ihabaliDiirain road coi, 
ccivcd as a • orla ri raise; on 
Wonderland The Golden Beat ti 
today, with a rnass've daily t'lini it ol 
10,000 to 15,000 visitors and ttie 'ul'. 
occupancy of its 90 cottages, is a 
stunning success story But tor 
Parifieerdas this was only th* 
hcqinni-g The Wonderland h.id 
h«< (line his magnificent obsession 
since his return from the USA 

In Whl the VGP brothers a'(juired 

'-Oo ai res from the local pattoriars 
'••tie holdersi It was a mormufheei o 
(island Cl* Mystery), wild, unir*vitinq, 
mat' essihle and uninhabitable C 'ive 


rcpoitedly used it as a holiday resort 
He must have been a very, ccsentric 
person indeed to choose such a 
sti ange, desolate place for relaxation 
Why did Panneerdas opt for such 
an un.sttractivc site for his glamorous 
pioieit-* Me had three reasons First, 
t'li- pi,^vi> had been sanctified by the 
pie*i-n<e of His Holiness the 
Pai.in '11 'lar-.a of Kanrhi Kamakoti 
Pi t tharn, the 94 year old Jagadguru 
h'. Chandrasekharendra Saraswathi, 
wht' til .11 stayed here for 45 days to 
do Vi .‘sa Puja Secondly, C N 
A nil,Him a' the beloved Anna (elder 
brother I ol every Tamil, once visited 
tb's 'iio, nuthpevu and went into 
ei'.ita'.i.'s over its tourist potential 
I asi'v Panneerdas instinctively 
si-rised that since there was already 
icx' iTi’ h pressure on South Madras, 
Nn'T'i Madras would be the future 
t»-eiid setter tor promoters of tourism 

T he VGP brothers, having 
acquired the land, spared no 
effort to develop it into an idyllic 
retreat They floated a public limited 
company which attt,«. ted investment 
from non resident Indians (NRIs), 
making it piassihlc for them to spend j 
more than Rs 5 irore in the first 
phase In due ro.arsc foreign 
collaboration will he sought to the | 
extent the necessary inputs are 
unava lable in India The VGP 
Iirofhers’ policy is to make the best 
use of wfiatevtr is indigenously 
available and produc e something 
•jvhii h IS c risply mexiern in elan and 
rnrnpellinqly trrsditional in ethos 
1 heir main purpose .s not to make 
money f'ley make it in other areas 
by adojiting aggressively innovative 
t'ut peifec fly leg*timate marketing 
strategies What they seek to achieve 
ihrough Wonderland is a beautifully 
landiic aped holiday resort with which 
every Indian can identify himself and 
to which every foreigner will respond 
with admiration 

In the first phase work is neanng 
completion in an area of 500 acres 
Replicas of classical Indian sculptures 
have been made in stone aruf cement 
amt -nstalled at key joints The motifs 
I hosen are familiar to every Indian— 
Yalis Yakshis, elephants, floral 
design, esoteric geomehicaJ patter rut 
The reception hall is ready The 



>1 I - 




cafetena does bnsk business Camel 
ndes and boating facilities are 
available—and so are computerised 
astrological predictions An image of 
lenar (a popular dei%r to be seen on 
the outskirts of every Tamil village) 
strengthens the Tamil ethos, which is 
further enriched by the authoritative 
portrayal in granite of Kamban, the 
great Tamil poet of the 12th century, 
by the highly respected tradtional 
sculptor, Ganapathi Stapathi of 
Mahabalipuram Also, there is an 
exquisite idol of Ganesa installed 
under a big banyan tree For children 
there are several attractions such as 
arrestingly painted cement rrxxlels of 
characters from animal tables, swings, 
slanting tunnel like passages m 
cement for physical relaxiition, toy 
rail, etc Lights are fixed on traditional 
kuthumiakkus (lamp stands), 20 to 40 
feet high 

To reach Wonderland, one has to 
get crff at the World Trade Centre and 
cross the one km long stretch ot 
backwater in a boat Fhere will be a 
ropeway soon as an alternative mode 
ot transport There will also be an 
underwater tunnel l-iappily there is 
already a regular flow of tourist traffic’ 
whicn IS at its peak on Sundays and 
holidays, though not many people 
know about the place, partly because 
of the distance and partly because of 
the lack of publicity 

In the find stage of the first phase, 
roads wilt be metalled and surtaced in 
contrasting colours, and walls 
10 the reception hall will bear visual 
representationt of characters and 
situations from Indian history. 


mythology and folklore 

In the second phase, a monorail will 
or introduced In addition each State 
and Union Territory will be allotted 
five acres of land where regional 
cultures, cuisines and achievements 
in science and technology will be 
projected In the third phase a 
dolphins show a la Marineland, Los 
Angeles, with US collaborayan will be 
introduced and a minizoo bunt There 
will be extensive playgrouncis for 
games like tennis, football, vricket 
hockey, and badminton In tne fourth 
and fifth phases, which go up to 1993, 
a helipad and an airport uill be 
constructed Submarine rides will be 
organised A science corner with an 
up to date planetarium will start 
functioning 

There will be a big library 'n the 
Writers’ Palace which men of letters in 
lesidence can utilise Facilities will be 
provided for artists also There will be 
regular performances by folk and 
classical musicians and dancers and 
theatre artistes Through the process 
ot simulation a Himalasan ambience 
will be created for the benefit of those 
who wish to meditate or pray from the 
Gita, the Bible, the Koran, etc, in 
specially buth caves, cells, halls and 
mountain retreats complete with 
waterfalts and lush vegetation A 
number of season^ festivals will be 
organised cutting across the barriers 
of caste, creed and community There 
will also be fashion shows, focxl 
festivals and beauty contests 

Cultural programme will be 
presented in six mandopoms 
(pav'lions) overlooking the sea 


Attempts urll be made to involve j 
prestigious hute’ "etworks in specific I 
areas such as catering, health clubs, j 
etc [ 

By all accounts, untortunately, thei 
VGP brothers have run into rou^! 
weather for no fault of theirs The 
Tamil Nadu Electricity Board which 
already has a thermal station at 
Ennore has decided to set up two 
more op the land now being 
developed as Wonderland The 
rhei mal stations can be built only by 
virtually scuttling the Wonderland 
project, which has been cleared both 
by the Centre and the Tamil Nadu 
Government The TNEB’s extended 
presence is no doubt justifiable in the 
larger national interest But is this not 
possible without causing damage to 
Wonderland .n an area clearly 
earmarked for rectcarional purposes 
and already passed the take-ofi 
stage’ The promoters have already 
spent a lot of money on the project 
and made heavy, long terrr 
commitments 

'The marmathemju has a total area 
of 25.000 acres, and on the westerr 
bank of the Buckingham Canal lies a 
further stietch of open lane 
measuring more than 15,000 acres Sc 
there is ample room for building thi 
.thermal stations without disturbinc 
the Wonderland project Th< 
promoters are •■eportcdly keen or 
talking things over wrth the TNEB *< 
that both Wonderland and thefma 
stations can coexist It is to be hopet 
that a happy solution will be found 

A SHAMAN 
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weak. ^ cards suit vnth 6 li H L P 
West leads witK Ace of diaaiond and 
»n D2 How do you propose to plan 
ur play’ From tha lead and subsequerr' 
>y you can safely deduce that West does 
t hold more than two cards m diamond 
est also holds 6 cards in heart, so hts 
sck suit holdings are five, and spade 
4ding is hkely to be more than one If his 
rb B singleton,youcan neverbring home 
e contract, as West wil exit with a spade 
d you wil have to corKede a heart trick 
the end So the thing todo is to play for 3 
breaks in black suits n West s hand 
But even a double^on club in West's 
ind will defeat the contract oecause 
Ten you play spade after ruffing the 3rd 
jb in harxi East will win with S A aixi 
turn a diamond, which West will ruff and 
. t with the last spade You thus deduce 
at West must hold three or nnore clubs, 
herwise the hand does not make 
b<< far you have assumed the king of 
•arts to be with West !f E^t noids theH 
'he han f cannot be defeated, 
cspectice <-t whether you play a spade 
•he third trs k or rot as the heart loser 
'ha' case will '>e eliminated You, 

, wever loliov ttit basic principle of 
reng'Henin t y< ur deferxe Ac'ordingly. 
t'lcK ni-ei v'l'i play C Q from hand and 
1 * wi'hAu.ca-.! (" KandtbenruffC4!n 
f-nd wi.h S 111 'to guard against an over 
[iffi wtien C Li appears from West You 
Ijv play h ’y a'Hj couer S 8 with dummy's 
; y, East wins with Ace and. as expected, 
'"iirns Dfi, whict West ruffs with S-7 
Wes', bcirir^ appa emly end played, 

4 With a smai' tiear* ‘o the tenace of 
u if AQJ I he res' is eas/ Aft*" drawing 
umps yo'j (list hwi.ie to r-ift 'he last heart 
. dummy But tad y<». nr>' stopped West 
f I'le c ub suj's befor* piaynqa tr 'np.fhe 
a-*' would not na’ c marie 
S<> la sun (Oti'iai t, 't no' ad'yisabie 
lOriv r i Tpi always ir'ne tirot available 
ppur'ur iiy Rather yOu take a pause to 
>sess It* v*'» vs ,1110 plan your play 
avtng • ‘'i< *u oy^rr i.-i.pro yivil on 
,his han't » snufit n ^tlttinie "»'wip 
|0U to t rijVit 'ne itn ( 

lURUDFV 


.QUIZ 


I 



1 Thcie are two people m this picture—a father and hts younger daughter 
What IS tnc name of the father’s autobtograpf^, and who composed the 
music for a film of the same name, though not made from the book? 

2 When Indian defence circles talk about lndira-1 and Indira -0 what are 
they talking about? 

3 John Mills, Bruce Taylor, Rodney Redmond and Mark Greatbatch—these 
are the four New Zealanders who have scored a Test century on debut 
What IS further common to them? 

4 Hiuen Tsang came to India m the seventh c^tury , why, pnmanly? 

5 Who IS the first woman member of the Indian Pobce Service? 

6 What IS common to Mahe, Karaikal, and Yanam? 

7 An English Lord has unearthed Egyptain antiquities hidden in las home , 
how did they get there? 

8 Ficus bengo/ensis e kiKiwn by different names m different parts oi IncSa, 
why IS It called banyan m En^h? 

9 Which element has the lowest boilmg point? 

10 With the exception of our own sun, about howiar away » the nearest 
star? 

11 Canaletto was fiunous for tiE paintings of his native aty, which aty was 
this? 

12 What do Americans call railways? 

THE ANSWERS 

1 Geoffr^ Kendal’s autobiography a Shakespeare WaSah (published 1986) 
^tyaiit Ray composed the music for the film of the same name, made in the 
Sixties 

2 They are low-level surveOlance radars developed by defence saentisU for 
use in the amr and air force respectvely 

3 rhey are aU left-handed batsmen 

4 To collect Buddhist scriptures 

5 Kuran Bedi (nee Peshwana) 

6 They were all French settlements m India, like Ponckenenv and 
Chandemagore 

7 He E the a^andson of Lord Carnarvon who. along with Howard Carter 
found Tutankhamen’s yave in Egypt m 1922 and who kept about 300 pieces 
from ha other archaeologicai expeditionB to Egypt at home 

8 fhe Bntah called it banyan because they found that bontos (traders) sat 
under tha tree with their goods 

9 Hei’um , - 269®C 

l€ Aliout four li^t-years 

11 Venice 

12 Railroad 



INDIA ABROAD. 


The great Leftist hope 

Steven R Welsman wrote this account of Jyotl Basu and the Left In India 
for the New York Timet, when he was In Calcutta recently. 

F or as long as anv'one At 73. and wearing a customary norm m Calcutta Many businessmet| 
can remember, this crow- uArite tunic and dhoti—a sarong tied praise Basu for running an honest arui 
ded and squaJid aty has like a billowing diaper—Basu looks at effective Government that has ^sif 
danced to the rhythm of labour first like just anOthet. Bengali worked to lure private investors int^ 
strikes, political agitations, and bureaucrat toiling m the ■ Wnters' the city and countryside to creak 
Marxist theorizing Building, a crumbling Victorian jobs 

But when assessing his record as fortress housing the State “In India, the private sector has 
one of the world’s few popularly Government In ronversation, role to play along with the pub 
elected communist politcians, Jyotl however, he has the owlish, sector." Basu said, adding that rf h<| 
Basu, the Chief Minister of the State meticulous, and somewhat was Prime Minister, he woul^^ 
of West Bengal, acknowledges that aristocratic manner of a university erKourage investment in India 
his Government has been less than don Western multinational corporabor 

revolutionary Basu’s record is one of seeming even while opposing any pnuat^ 

“We know we’re working within a contradictions As Chief Minister, he attempts to dominate the country, 
capitalist feudal system,’’ Basu said has distnbuted land to more than a Trained as a barrister in Lor 
the other day "We can’t bnng million landless sharecroppers in the before Indian independence, 
fundament^J changes or work out a State and backed the oemands of came of age as a labour organizer 
truly socialist or communist workers for higher minimum wages the railroads Since entenngpoliticsi 
programme It is a minimum But he has also discouraged stnkes the 1940s, he has won more electior 
programme which we have placed except in-cases where he found the than any other Chief Minister 
before the people But they have demands le^timate, easing much of recent Indian history and 
voted foi us thnee, and we carry on’’ the labour turmoii that had been the emerged as one of the nation’^ 

A Leftiet victory rally in Calcutta’ Evan a minimum programme js acceptable 
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shrewdest and most successful 
politicians 

Now he IS broadening his sights, 
trying to build up the communists as 
an alternative for India in gener^ll 

The experts, m fact, were 
impressed and jjerhaps a little 
stunned in December when the 
communists organized a political rally 
in New Delhi at which hundreds of 
thousands cheered Basu s demands 
for the resignation ot Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi It was one of the biggest 
demonstrations in the capital in along 
♦time 

“The Indian Left is flexing its 
'nusc'cs,’ said Sunday, magazine in a 
typical comment “Creeping out of 
the fringes of national politics, the 
Left, for the first time in years, is 
challenging the established power in 
New Delhi 

Basu acknowledged in an interview 
that, by itself, the Left cannot oust the 
Prime Minister or the ruling Congress 
party from power, even though 
Gandhi’s problems seem to be nsinq 
Instead, he said, it must work with 
some, but not all ot the oourgeois 
opposition parhes 

“Just by ourselves, 1 don’t think we 
are that strong," Basu added 

D espite widespread pover 
'y and suffering, India 
has never been fertile ground 
for the doctrinaire Left Maois* 
peasant groups, known as Naxalites, 
continue to carry out violence in a tew 
' States, but politically they have been 
isolated trorn the mainstream 
Today, only three of 26 States have 
' communist governments, and the 
Left has never made inroads in the 
. populous northern Hindi speaking 
heartland-“a very great weakness 
with us", said Basu 
This failure probably came largely 
because the Congress party 
successfully projectea itself as a 
socialist champion ot workers, 
landless peasants, lower castes, and 
religious minonties since the time of 
the founding Prime M-inister, 
Jawaharlai Nehru In the 1970s, some 
communist leaders said it would be 
better to work within the Congress 
Party than try to oust it from power 
Some pieople say thai arwther 
factor has been the decades ot 
frendship sfiown by leaders ot the 
Soviet Un'ori to Nehru's successors, 
from h:5 daughter, Pnme Minister 
Indira Gandhi, to her son, Rajiv, who 
IS said to hav.- an especially warm 
relationship with Mikhail S 



Voung Basil. He hoa cornea tong waif 
Gorbac hcv 

The Communist Left in India has 
been tormented by such infighting 
that the Soviet leader got caught up in 
a revealing fashion dunng a visit to 
New Delhi a httle more than a y^ear 
ago At ^hat time, Gorbachev was 
supposed to have a courtesy mett'og 
with the leaders of India’s two main 
communist parties but had to change 
plans at the last minute and hold 
separate meetings 

"There uas no use m meeting 
together because we differ with the 
other party on so .nany thing5,‘'siid 
Basu, whose party is officially known 
as the Communist Party of India 
(Marx,st) to distinguish it from the 
rival Communist Party of India, from 
which It broke in 1964 

Basu said he sent emissaries to the 
Soviet Union last year to protest its 
backing of the Prime Minister m his 
political troubles It was at that time 
that Moscow had supported Gandhi’s 


claim that t'lese troubles were part of 
a vague campaign by imperialist 
forces to destabilize India 

But Western diplomats and others 
nervous about Basu’s current political 
drive also say that he offers India 
reform rather than revolution 

The secret of his success, for 
example, has been land redistribution 
in West Bengal, which was once 
known as ar place of sectarian hatred, 
horrific slums, and exploitation of the 
poorest peasants His Government 
also conducted elections in more than 
50,000 villages in the State, gaining 
strength when hts party won more 
than lour fifths of them 

Now the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) is said to have more than a 
million peasants and workers 
belonging to its cadres throughout the 
State 

Campaigning against Basu last 
year, Gandhi denounced what he said 
was Basil’s ‘cadre raj’, but was careful 
nut to assail the Chief Minister 
directly In testimony to Basu's 
personal popularity, he said only that 
It was time for voters to retire him to 
give him some rest 

Basu, who, except for his gray hair 
looks like a man in his 50s, smiles at 
the thought “1 need a rest very 
much,” he said, adding that he saw 
some doctors in the United States a 
few years ago who told him that he 
was healthy enough to ixintinue 
working full time 

“That was good, because as long as 
I am alive, I would like to wenk,” he 
said “We feel that by being where we 
are, we are changing the 
consciousness of the people 
Eventually, they wilt understand who 
IS hdcLng back progress m India, and 
how we have to unleash mass 
struggles to oust a government that 
represents vested interests ’’ 

a mol vant mutch’ 
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Returning to the Holocaus 


THE DROWNED AND THE 
SAVED By Prtmo Lev., trdnsldtca 
from the ItrtlitUi by Raymond 
Robonthiil, Summit Hwks, $ 1/ 9S 


I f you die d writer, tind you htive 
tome back from bell you really 
only have one sub)etl It may be 
imjHjrtant for you to write alxut 
(.elu't subjeitb. too tti order to show 
th It bt II doesn’t hay». tiTt last word 
and vet tn Ibt end there is t m sh« ddirig 
your burden In son«' ol hts later 
books Primo I * vi mov«*d awav from 
the f'qonies of the Holocaust out if 
w>as to 'h»> Holo, .lijst that h< iinall<, 
telu!ni d 

7h<‘ /Jroii(<ii una thv ^sotec/. 
w hu h I t V. I ( oninli fe<' shortly K fore 
h.s deal, list April is a series of 
meilitations on soph of the more 
tHTpleximt aspeits <>* the larger 
phrmonitmon the w<''ld ol the 
exteraieialion samps I.ikb all Lesi s 
books. It 15 distinguished by courage 
lut 'dif y and intelligence, by a steadfas* 


h( .nc'bty and ,1 relusal to take refuge tn 
the < onsolations of rhetoric 

Fhe guards .uul the prisoners in the 
camps hail ai legist one tiling in 
c(;mmoii hotri groups knew that, by 
ihe slandatd-^ ot the outside world, 
what thl^ ,-eii taking part in was 
iiK redihlr F eti if someone lived to 
tell the mil vno was going to believe 
hiin-’ 

An agtee.rhie ihoiight ^oi the 
'<ji mentors, an 1 t so irce of despair 
lot their eictinrs M>'sf survivors, Levi 
tells us ( an n < al’ a »ei urtcnl dream 
that atllu 'ed 'hem during tm ir nights 
ol impiisonn er,t they had o turned 
homi and w it h passion and rel'ef were 
describing their past sufferings, 
.iddressiug themselvi s to a loved one, 
aiui w-ere not believed, indeed weie 
not even lis'ened to 

In the event, the Na7is tailed not 
fr>r want of trying - to destroy all the 
widence and wipn- out ail the 
witnesses Yet as a relatively 
piivilcged prisoner, spared t lie worst 


on account of his usefulness 
scientist, I !i..it strongly that th«j 
horrors will rie>,ci be known, sJ 
almost all tiisi nand desc optionj 
the camps .rre tne work of those ■ 
never fathonud them to lue bott 
Eiy lontras' very ordii 

prisoners survived and very fev 
those who dich paiaiy/eci as they u 
by suffering and incomp>ehcns, 
were abb to -ifier piv>r* ti 
fragmt'r.tarv lesnmoiVj 

None of di ^ made it liss inipjortl 
in 1 evi’s eyes, to bear witness as 
he could There were the tncKS 
memory plays that tiad to oe guarJ 
against, for one ‘hing and tnc try 
we play on memory These cap 
seen at their most glaring m ’Vie rj| 
of the Na^i kil'er wf'o d 
remember what he .fiJ 
rememberer rs Lev says, 
decided not to lemenibei and 
succeeded Hui ,mth .ng victims, t| 
though for very different reasons 
past IS readily refashioned 



ChUdrmn at Amthtuit* Can BomatMna comparabh happen again? 
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Bt’twven then*, detective memories 
jmd dcft’Lt've understanding have 
giv.'en nse to the stereotypes that Lcvi 
was anxious to »!ear away The v)iie 
that he deeJs with at greatt-st 'eiiyth, 
and that laises the most sensitive 
iV>ues, IS the notion that relafonships 
Ti the t amps eould be redui ed to a 
simpie c*jntrast between opprtssors 
tnd oppressed, that ev-ety prisoner 
.was a victim and nothing bu' a victim 
Anyone' who supposes this hits a 
very inadequate idea ot how 
inonstruiio the whole system wa,.. for 
It was an essential' a.m ol rtie Na is to 
destiov their victims nu>raHv as well as 
* physn lily to implicate them and drag 
them down At tht- most extreme 
there vverc the sp>eci«il squads of 
pf soneis givei' die lobot running the 
irimtioii.i o’ganiring such ^uads, 
in Levis view was National 
SvC dli'.rn s most di monic crime But 
.fiere wen niany other levels of 
privilege and immense pressures to 
. t-ike advan. jge of tellow prisoners in 


order to cling to life or gam a respite 
from pain 

l^vi gives an eloquent account of 
the grey ^one in which prisoners were 
set against each other, beginning with 
the blows from privileged prisoners 
that greeted and utterly disoriented 
new aiiivdls He doesn’t perhaps 
allow enough for the fact that some 
people are bound to seize on the 
existence of such a zone as an excuse 
for indulging in the comfortable game 
of “blame the victim", but his own 
reactions are as nuanced and 
unclogmatic as the situation demands 
He nevei loses sight of where the 
primary responsibility for Ausvhwit/ 
lay, and he knows that a grey zone 
calls for grey ludgmenis 
Other topics he discusses include 
the situation of the intellectual 
prisoners, the reawtions ot (jerman 
readers to his books, and what 
communicating meant amid a !>abc I of 
languages, where many prisoners 
understood little or notning ol the 


commands they were receiving 
Reflecting on the violence and 
oppression that still abound ui the 
world, he doesn’t rule exit the 
possibility that something comparable 
to the Holocaust could happen 
again indeed, he reminds us that in 
Carnbcxlia, it alreaciy has 
At the beginning of The Drowned 
and the Saved, Levi quotes a verse 
from rhe Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner 

Since then, at an urKertain 
hour. 

That ogony returns. 

And till my ghastly tale is told 
This heart u/ithin me burns 
Extremely powerful in themselves, 
these lines somehow become even 
more powerful in the new context he 
gives them. But it isn’t only a ghastly 
tale that he offers, in telling it, he also 
provides a heroic example of humane 
and civilized understanding 

JOHN GROSS 


Tanzania in transition 


WHITHER TANZANIA by 

Katabaru M.li Ajanta Books 
Interaiticmal 1 U fj Jawahar Nagar, 
Hvi'igaiow Road, New Delhi 7, RshO 

T he novel'y of what has 
^K-eri taking place in Tan 
• mid VIS a VIS other Arican 
I ui.ntces iin particular Tanzania s 
'1 1 tation with socialism, as one 
riii,meniaf(-< has put if) and the 
'urality w'r wriich researchers have 
{‘*'c n 'reaied, have made Tanza-'iaan 
ntellei 'ca' naven attracting 
i'j'oer'jus xyn.txithizers admirers 
’ I’lC cr.'ivs of ,i!i sorts With the 
I'xi enti > I ,it perhaps Nkrurnah’s 
,< I'lan 3 no . o-j'.try it. Atrii a has been 
^ uw,‘f, "Timentod and researc hed 
^ui [«'op,t troir d'verse ideological 
i''dp<,in's Ditferenf questions have 
'►e'. 'iiised and (li.crse and 
, "e'litts or, t r,idle tor V answers 

>'iis d re'ornriendatiors have 
.* • ' M,'i nei* One is fxjund to 
‘ I'll 'ifi ’.nc i (t* 1 's of this 

' r'',.(i'jr' of cexs The most 

; 'ireo' s 'n.!* rtymy (lolii y makers 
' , i"e lo iri'^l xi idc’r's h I'e neer' 

< r 'I ' V 1 a 1 ,sed Oy this 
• *■' I 'i' f O' *. '1 I )n 'he other 
” '-*.«• 're mtellei tuai 

’ ’ ' 'u' «r It 'irnes 'xe'j.x'd 

‘ ' '' * and re"’* (ly i 


number )f policies 

Accoiding to Miti following tne 
Arusha Dcflaration ot 1%7, the 
dehate on Tanzania has focused on 
thiee main questions (a) is Tatizania 
moving towards socialism^ (0) How 
should It move ‘owards scxidiisni'' 
and (c) How ‘ar Pas it moved towards 
socialisin'' F'olicies such as the Arusha 
Declarat'on Nwonqozo \,’'llagi/dtion, 
Oic entralizatKdi cd' , and their 
implementation have Ijeen evaluated 
in terms of the above questions, i e in 
terms of hciwscx lalist were the spc'cifit 
pxjlu les how * ffc I five were »hey likely 
to lie in bringing abo’ut socalism and 
how far d'd 'heir implementation lead 
to s'xi.ilisl transforiiiaiion'' In short, 
the main point ol (.oritroversv is wh.ii 
(onstitules ttic Iran .itiori t(> soi laiism 
111 lan/ania'' Mitis excellent .inaiysis 
ol this hast! q .C'stion '-e'.'e Js the fai e 
of Tanzania its< ar(tin,ilpolitic.il.i'ul 
ec onomic pn ihiems 

This collecli'>n of five esviys gu-e*- .i 
bird s eye view of the iTunoi 
developments in I anzann siii< e 
■ndependence in 1961 Sp< i i il 
emph ISIS has lieen placed on the 
erriergerice ot the singk'party St.iie 
system and the couritry s atlit’ipt to 
char' out an indepc'ndent e'onor.iu 
fvitl if de’eiopttient M<Ii si ontt'ilio'i 
I'., 'h«il nndertvilHj ,ill 'h» ilevi Uiprni ills 


in Tanzania bes nationalism - first at 
the political level, leading lo 
independence and the nationalist 
struggle to capture the government 
and second, at the economic level in 
an afhrmpt to control the national 
er rinomy 

It. the first essay Mill examines four 
( oniending interpretations ot 
lanzanias post independence 
dc'velopments and suggests that the 
Ik sf w.iy to Icxik at the scenario is by 
nu'vuig from the pierspectivp of 
na'iunaiism 'This would help us lo 
under ,tand the Arusha Declaration 
which in our opinion wms an 
expression of ccono'nic natKinalism 
despite Its srx lalist rhetoric, and the 
further c hanges that have taken place 
s,nce ihen The concentration on 
SOI laiism that IS, on whether 
r.inzania is moving inwards vh lalism, 
.iiul the extent to which the various 
ix)|i(i«'s enhance the building of 
sixiahsm. robs us ol I'le (fiance to 
understand the overall piciute of 
I aiizania's develojmients ' 

I he sec ond essay is a dev ription of 
the* (irt umslaiues whx h gave rise lo 
the sopiemiuv ot .i single (larty the 
1 ANLJ Here Mifi examines two vital 
loexlmns a) how is this supremacyof 
il' ,1 Itly lo fie interpreted given the 
oii'Mcf'ixi MjnstitutHiM.ll position of 



Duima 

the Presidency and b) who controls 
the party and whose interests does it 
defmd The third essay is a luad 
portrayal of post-iodependence 
economic developments in the 
country In Miti’s opinion, the b^t 
charactenzation of these develop¬ 
ments IS what John Saul has descnbed 
as "a regime with just enough 
nationalist fervour and direction to 
ward off the worst depredations of 
international capitalism but not 
enough commitment and clanty to 
push towasd the full releiue of socialst 


potential" In the fourth essay the 
focus IS on the causes of the agrarian 
crisis during 1970 80 and the policy 
direction of the Government to tide 
over this crisis 

In the Irist essay Miti gives an 
excellent reassessment of the past and 
a projection lor the future 
Highlighting the factors that 
contnbuted to Tanzania’s economic 
problems, Miti observes “From the 
starting point as one of the 25 poorest 
countries, our preoccupation should 
be with economic rationality rather 


than ideologies We have tc 
acknowledge the fact that we have noi 
in the past pursued the right economi 
poliaes and have to look at the whokj 
question of economic development all 
anew and appraise our capabihties 
Our aim-should be on what is possible] 
rather than what is desirable In this 
way we may be able to overcome ourj 
present malaise ' 

SATYABRATA 
RAI CHOWDHURl. 


Minorities’ probiems 


INTERNATIONAL PROTEC- 
TION OF MINORITIES ed by 
Satis Chandra, Mittal Publications, 
B- 2/19—B Lawrence Road, Delhi 
110035, Rs 160 _ 

M inorities all over the world 
are becoming increasingly 
self conscious and assertive 
Their fear of being stamped out by the 
majority has driven them to 
regionalism and fundamentalism The 
^ principle of non discrimination 
I enshrined in the U N Charter hztf 
1 been strengthened by Article 27 
which deals with civil and politiczdl 
j rights It protects the nghts of persons 
belongng to ethnic, rebgious or 
linguistic minorities But are these 
laws 'o be translated into practKe? 

The book under review offer six 
papers by eminent scholars of the 
Centre for Studies and Research m 
Inlernationai Law and International 
Relations The papers were presented 
in 1985 under the auspices of the 
Hague Academy of International l^w 
Prof Satis Chandra, who has. also 
edited the book, writ€»> in his essay 
that the mam problems of minorities 
stem from the ‘lower position given by 
the majority community Sometimes 
they are denied full exercise of 
political privileges' His observation 
nray be debatable in the Indian 
context Prof Chandra wants 
preferential treatment to be given to 
minorities in order to raise their 
standards and to make them ‘equal’ in 
the real sense of the term He is 
however not very c lear about how to 
niake them 'equa' 

Prof Phyllis D Coontz traces the 
etymology of ‘minority’ and discusses 
the problems of women in 
Htcrnational Law She attempts to 


give a sociological definition of 
minority Contrary to International 
Law the author considers women a 
minority group in a male dominated 
society and also thinks that the 
existing laws should be amended to 
expand the definition of minonty 
reflecting its social meaning 

Prof Silvia Blumkin of Buenos 
Aires succinctly looks into the 
historical background and analyses 
the legal aspect of the protection of 
minonties According to her the legal 
protection of minonties implies the 
protection of 2 iil individuals belonging 
to them, and not to the group as such 

Pendro F Silva Ruitz of Spain deals 
with the protection of refugees 
However one must first ask if refugees 
are a minority group Article 27 of the 
Civil and Political Rights does not 
consider them so Like Prof Coontz, 
Prof Ruitz also thinks that a wider 
definition of minority is urgently 
needed to deal eflectivclv with the 
present problems 

Prof Eduardo Alberto Sadous' 
article on minorities in Africa is 
interesting He details the hetcroge 
neity of Africa’s minorities -- there 
are 200 ethnic groups in Nigeria 5b 
ethnic groufx, and 115 different 
languagesinSudan, 200ethnK groups 
and languages m Cameroon The 
author leaves out Sf<uth Afru a where 
the minority is the dominant power 

The authors differ on the methods 
of protecting the nghts of minorities 
However they agree that minorities 
arc languishing and the present lega' 
order gives them inadequate 
protections 

With the authois academic 
standing it is only to be expected that 
the papers will be informative, but 
unfortunately, like true academxrs. 


the authors have approached the- 
problem of minorities to 
Iegalistic 2 dly, giving little thought t 
their social and political aspects The' 
problems of minorities everywhere, i 
the ultimate analysis, have to do wit 
human rights The authors concer 
themselves with ific international lega' 
position overlooking the tact that the| 
majority everywhere bends the law j|^ 
The appendix lists a good numbe 
oi important documents on minontyi 
nghts and international law The' 
serraus reader wiD find these useful 

PULAK NARAYAN DHAR 

The 

Hindu ego 

THE BROTHERHOOD IN 
SAFFRON THE RASHTRIYA 
SWAYAMSEVAK SANGH AND 
HINDU REVIVALISM by Walter K 

Andeisoi. .iiid Shridhar D Damle 
V istaai Publication'' New Delhi, Rs 
.50 

T he book attempts to present 
a vuid account of the Rash 
triya Swayamsevak Sanqh oui 
IS wanting in obiectivify f 

One (an hardly assert that se..uiar 
iUitiorvilism ever exist, d in ln«.li.i 
R.-iiher the view lhai i.'lie. i.i'.sm n 
India took its birth m the wo-'ib of 
Hindu revivalism in the last i entun, is 
mote his'v.iiia) Co trarv ..i tb<’ 
wlnmpvT.ni praveis I'H.i't.ons .i.d^. 
pioiestsot ih. die.imI hiiiiren.itLvu.-'jf 
M.u aul.iv ' K iiHstei.r'C'. the h 
'vi'u.ivil'sis ni lie a . .i .n.iation o‘« 

'.P'I't .lilM-Hit K * i. P. I"l 1. H a.ld 111 .t 

I ISIS '..ideiv I k.' ,hik lx*, a”!. 1 
I tu .illv ...mpunal 'tow.vti ih.v’ 
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BOOKS 4, 

I were vrhettufntly i^nti British and 
sDmt’dmes k'ad^rs I'ke Pal ,'reafhed 
‘ i.ornpiisit»» nationalism' Hindu 
communal orsanisations like the RSS 
or the Hindu Mahasabha, pn the con 
trary, envisaged the Muslim as 
ihi, first enemy and tlvs ^Tved the 
imperial policy of 'divide and rule ’ 

According to the authors “the RSS 
rcmoined scrupulously non ixilitical' 
But they do not say that by its 
apparent “non political' gt-iure, the 
RSS kindled Hmdu lommunahsm 
which any student ot modem Indian 
history would acknowledge 

Neighbourly 

ties 

CHINA-NEPAL RELATIONS 
AND INDIA by T R Ghoble, Deep 
and Deep Publications. D 1/24 
Rajouri Garden, New Delhi 110027, 
Rs ISO 

T WO points are important 
m any study on the rela 
tionsh'p among the three 
ne.glibours the book considers, three 
countr'cs linked by the Himalayas 
First, Nepal and India a^’c the only 
States in the world where the ma^■)nty 
are Hindus They are also countries 
wnere religion plays a vita! rcle in 
social and political affairs Similarly 
China and Nepal have had ties from 
anc'cr.t times and both countries have 
a sizable Buddhist population India 
and Nepal also share a linguistic 
heritage, while language plays no pari 
'II Smo Nepalese ties 

Politically, however, India and 
Nepal ire dissimilar and the 
ditfereni-e, have ohen affected their 
relationship out one looks in vain for 
a V omprehensive analysis of these 
differences, their causes, and the 
resulting situation in the fiook 

Nc'p II ic a tnonairhy and not a 
j demo, rac; despite its talk of 
p,iiicria!,ats and partyless democracy 
ind a hi> tiarlit'onaily supported the 
Nep<iii Congress, b. * that party, 
reprf-seii'ing popular Nepalese 
•spiraMons has Ix'en officially banned 
*i.r long 'line now The autho'^ 
c im th»i India cannot disown it-, 
ici’ ton m recent Nepalese history 
•• against decoocrati 
mi.tiun" hut he is surprisingly 
sue i‘ on I'ov a cornrruiust power like 
Chi'. f m fH fneiidly with Nepal's 


Despite the well known antipathy 
of the RSS to I ommunism, socialism 
and democracy, the authors discover 
an “egalitarian undercurrent” in the 
RSS writings and practice The 
authors have not cnttcally examined 
the RSS claims of Hindu 
homogeneity, instead,they have 
identified the Hindu ego with the 

Indian national entity _ 

The claim o( the 

Vishwa Hindu Panshad, the rrtain 
constituent of which is the RSS, that 
“Kpshnajanmabhoomi” (Jama Maspd 
Mathura) and 25 more mosaues should 
be converted into Hindu temples lias 

absolute monauhv 'Piete mus! 'i 
imperatives bu* '..jbcible aocs 'lu* sp. II 
them out 

That apart, the study is interesting 
The histone aspects of the cuneiu 
developments have btvn dealt .vitb 
comprehensively, but the setKius 
reader will sorely miss an a.ialysis ol 
the contradictions whu h underiPine 
honest ties amopg iht three 
neighbours 

B.R 

The Reliance 
story 

RELIANCE AN INDUSTRIAl 
LEGEND by Dr SR Mohnof. 
Centre for Industrial and Economif 
Research, New Delhi, Rs ISn IDS 
$30) 

R eliance Industries and its 
architect. Dh.rubhai H 
Ambani, have been n the news 
for the past few years rei eiving both 
bouquets and brickbats 

This book atter^pts to urravel the 
mystery of Reliance It presents an 
objective analysis of the company’s 
successes and failures, strengths and 
weaknesses, threats and challenges 
It delineates its controversial history, 
analyses the traits ot its builder 
identifies its rivals and rivalries and 
appraises its management structure 
Data orawn from several sources 
have been used to arrive at i ntnased 
conclusions 

The study looks- at me history of 
Reliance from its inception and i ir’-ies 
the story info t)ie future tiy making 
torecasts 

It should interest ,» wide varetv of 
readers, from public poIk y makers to 


also I't eii dist ussed by the authors m 
a very simple manner though ihev aie 
awaie that it will “exai eibale Hindu 
Muslim tension" 

Ail thiough the book there are ac 
counts of the RSS, from ideology to 
or.t.iiiivitional details, whim may be 
useful to the devotees of the “avatar” 
Hedqcwar or the 'pure and iniioc ent" 
(jolwalkar but they hardly help any 
reader who wants tc> understand the 
eiononms and politics of Hindu 
revivalism in modern India 

Sl'BHANKAR 

MUKHOPADHYAY 

I orporate decision makers, mdustnal 
investors, hankers, researchers, and 
the general public 

SKD 

Books received 

Crisis and confession (Studies 
in the poetry of Theodore 
Roethke, Robert Lowell, and 
SyKia Plath) bv t V Ramakrish 
nan Chaii.ikva Piinli .ition',, Ks j4() 

Mythology of (»reei e and Japan 

archetypal similarities by 

Geoige A Sioi.s, Sterling I’uMishers, 
Rs KK) 

Management, the ringside view 

'.j Ramanujan, S*eiliti'iPuNislvrs 
Kf . 'll 

Yearbook on India s foreign 
poluv bv S.i"sf, Kuinailc'd , S.ir>‘ 
l-'lif'll. I'ldPS, Rs ' )U 

Islam and the State in the world 
today Oliver ('arrc'ie.tl, M.inohar 
hibla at'or.s Hs 1 7S 

Our survivall Clean Kfe, clean 
poiitks and clean administration by 
J C Aggarvwil ami S P Agrawal. 
Doaba House, 1688 Nai Sarkar, De&ii 
110006, Rs 50 

The vision ot Siva in Petiye- 
puranam by Ratna Mb Navaratnam, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. Rs 35 

Gun submarine and Switxcrland 
by Muran Ghosh and Ddtp Chakraborty, 
^bhumi Ptibhshing Company, 79 
Mahatma Gandhi Road. Calcutta 
700009, Rs 20 

Arc you IdBng yourself, Mr 
Executive? by R H Dsetur, Pexxiar 
Prakashan, 35 C, Pandit Madan Mohan 
MaMya Mwg, Tardeo, Bombay 400034, 
Rs 4? 

Im&ui wisdom and international 
peace by R N Vyas, Gian Pubkshmg 
House, 29/6 Shakti Nagar, Delhi 110007, 
Rs 140 
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ECOLOGY 


WHERE 

WASTE IS WEALTH 


i 


Disposal of urban wasta is a tricky problem but Calcutta over the 
decades has evolved a foolproof system. East of the city lies Dhapa 
which receives 2,800 tonnes of garbage from the city daily, recycles it 
and returns It as clean air, fresh water, organic nutrients and a daily 
supply of fish and vegetables. But the Government’s shortsightedness 
and the people’s land hunger now pose a threat to this city-Dhapa 
symbiosis. Random dumping and urbanization have meant the 
shrinking of the wetlands which could very well upset the ecological 
balance, leading to unforeseen disaster, writes ADITI NATH 
SARKAR. 


T Hh (oriy years since the Secorrd 
World War and Independence 
have seen the population ot 
India’s cities grow almost exponen 
tially, and the physival area of the 
cities themselves gi ou. inexorably into 
the suirounding countryside 

In this process, the lelationship 
tietwecn 'Town and Country' is 
vuvved in most cases as an adversarial 
relationship Urfian inroads info the 
coumrvside usually destroy its 
ei oiogicai en-ironment 'ts evonomu 
snut lure and its scical fabric firial'v 
ruidenny the vi*lajeri into landless 
labo . ei s who supply urOan needs for 
a pool of exploitable workers 

^iiK I Us foundation three hundred 
vear.i a<j|o Calcutta too has grown 
arV now two thirds (tiH i of W’esf 
Bengal s urban population l‘\,es in the 
Calc utta MetrofHiiitan Lhs'nc t (or 
CMD) ^ rom the original Pent William 
on the high firm ground between the 
present State Sen refariat and the 
Strand Road it has Puilt up north and 
south hut also ever more 
unstoppably, in the eastward direction 
Calcutta's growing population now 
hovers between nine and ten million 
For several decades preceding 1960 
Calcutta’s eastward expansion had 
halted roughly west of the railway 
lutes running north and south from 
the Sealdah Terminus The 
temporary absence of developmental 
planning, techrtological capacity and 
econonmc power to convert low lying 
marshlarKis to city rteighbourhc^s 
atere rcstrairung factors Moreover, 
'ill the massive waves of immigration 
swelled the urban population from 
1947 o n. further expansion was not as 


critical 

While the city marked time, on the 
present eastern margin of Calcutta — 
variously known as Dhapa, East 
Calcutta, 01 the area of the felt Lakes 

- there evolved, over the last half 
century, a symbiotic and creative 
relationship between Country’ and 
Town' that is ignored or opposed by 
analysts and planners, for it cannot be 
accommodated in their hegemonic, 
developmental paradigm 

It IS a relationsnip m which the 
thirty-odd villages of F,ast Cakufta 
take the phenomenal quantities ot 
solid urban waste liquid sewage 
(including toxic effluents' and 
polluted air. generated daily in 
metropolis, and recycle them irto 
clean air, fresh water c>rganic 
nutrients and a dai'v supply oi tresh 
fish and green vegetables lor 
Calcutta’s kitchens It is a •.y<-*ein that 
successfully reduces urban (xillutKm 
supplies the city's needs for protein 
and vegetables, and gonerotes 
employment and revenue for the 
surrounding countryside A planner 
drawing up a ‘scheme to create such 
a symbiotic relationship would no 
doubt be accused ot 'utopianism' Fur 
III East Calcutta, the villages actually 
benefit from the proximity of the city 

— the ‘Country’ restores and sustains 
the ‘Town’ 

White planners conduct expensive 
research of their own or search 
abroad for models for development 
that are ever more alien and costly to 
implement, a tradition ol 50 years has 
already evolved in the neglected 
backyard of our largest city an 
economically viable and technolo^ 


cally appropriate arrangement based 
on ecologically sound practices, and 
adapted to local cultural realities It is 
a “least cost” arrangement that 
conserves scarce resources, recycles 
waste, ggnerates a food supply as well 
as employment, and restores the eco 
system From East Calcutta we can 
learn major lessons about the future 
of our cities 

T he positive accomplishment ir 
East Calcutta has been a rare 
harmonisation ol natura 
resources and traditional or emergen' 
cu'turai skills The land on whief 
Calcutta IS built slopes eastwards 
The gradient slopes away from th» 
river Hooghly -- which skirts tfx 
city’s western margin - and toward 
the marshy laitd known from thi 
earliest 18th century East Indv 
Company map>s as «he “Salt Lakes” 
This marshland has always beei 
Calcutta’s natural drainage retentioi 
spill basin The run-off water fan 
this comes in near flood conditioru 
for Calcutta collects almost ail it 
annual 55 inches of raip in . 
concentrated three-month monsoor 
as well as the sewage aruf industru 
effluents from a city of over nm 
million, flows unseparated throug 
municipality cliarvnels and over ope 
ground, utilising this gradient Thei 
destination — East Calcutta 
Moreover, in 1865 the Cakutt 
municipal authorities acquired 
'square mile of land’ lour miles to th 
cast of the aty-centre, to use ft 
dumping solid waste Seme 
Cakuttans remember that, in the 
childhood, a little garbage tram us« 





Th« photograph! 
paga are by S 







Clockwaefrom tople/t — garbage ptckera at work, a village with a polluted tank in the foreground and 
a freah-water pond in the background, reatonng a aewage channel in Fast Calcutta, a vegetable 
garden at Dhapa The city cannot afford a short-sighted policy 








One of the aewage-fed fiaheriee. The ultimate in akiB and ingenuity 


to pi'tf along thf Circular Road and 
dibi h.irgc it's tontents beyond 
Sea‘dan 

Today the area under the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation dumps 2600 
tonnes ol solid waste daily in East 
Calcutta The NationtjJ Environment 
Engineering Research Institute 
tNEERl) recently estimated that the 
suspended solids in the waste water 
discharged by Cak >itta is 2076 tonnes 
per day Some ‘licensed” <!ind 

perhaps another 10,0(0 unlicensed 
sources of ajntanina’io'' <*e cisrhaiyed 
into Calcutta’s s^-wage every day 
Much of It flows to East Ccilcutta 
Using the land and this waste, ihe 
people of East Calcutta have created 
an eco system 

First the solid waste is picked over 
by a population of ‘ragpickers’, 
estimated to be between 1,000 to 
5,000 They reduce the garbage load 
by 12 to 15% Ail forms of nonorganic 
garbage are removed for resale — 
terns such as metal objects, bottles, 
foil, rubber, rubber soles, cork, 
plastics, paper, cbth, wo^ and 
unburnt coal 

A preliminary survey revealed that the 
pickers are children Each picker 
etneves 30 to 40 kg of resalabie 
'naierial daily and earns anything 
setuwen Hs 5 and IS This activity is 
hus an important daily supplement to 
famJies whose combined population 

I 


ni I be iis hu|h di; I'l UOi) There is 

[■111', till.!»' .Ill 111’rilitui'isnp 
lie'wttn .itll leru e uid iffin’ty iiir 
re. yiling .ind ni iho •I') of th*’ 
jyi.oiiidiion '".•m i" f,e( MDwnoare 
I cin-.'iierv (i lo I'e ei onumit u'ly 
weak’ .neM" ,ire <it the itkisI 

i.ulner ible 

The pu ke 1 01.11 I ifii I'l’v i.irb ige 
'jvt r I'f.U’ s tf'<lin.eo fo hiirin"H Ffiis 
I’s extremely nth in plant riutrients It 
IS a Iruisni "v ‘,.iy th,it 'he f'tiT* ire » 
lying immediately adiatent to end cast of 
the Edbtrr'i ^ 1 eIrofXllltarl Bypass lias 
•seen e ifi In d I y tli.s i xtieinely Mth 
organii !erl ' r |ti< g.ir'.igi 's bio 
t ()r...'et led .larMy ilirougb sol.ir 
1’,1'iy .iriij ptK.lo ,nlin ,.s to n. h 
o'pposi buduse It s fly tfi’s stage 
MO''I', org.m * 'Ma'ler ash and dust 
Ai-xiiit 1 year and.) h ilf after a garbage 
ino.iii * lias n .v tied the maximum 
possible tie^ht aid its top has been leve¬ 
lled by municipal bulldozers, the 
dump-top aid frnges start bengedts/at 
ed T he latest sumev ndcates that 800 
hectares of dump top land alone is 
cultivat.'d for vegetabks Pigs, cows 
and similar lit esioc k are also raised on 
the dumps 

A toial of 2 000 acres of land in this 
area is utilised foi growing verjetahles 
and fo« agrit ulture, and nearly O'l 000 
tonnes of fresh vegetables annually 
find their way to Cakuttas n arkets 
from here This type of (ultivat^n 


dates hack t<) at least 192^ vcbe- 
priv.'tt eiilr* ,ir» n« it .im U i iru' hi i, 
tror the t ali utta rniinK iimIm im'! 
sfar'ed n’.onf} out l,i,'il 'oi 
agru ijlt'ii- 

T OtV\Y J(’iioo •{)[ a! pt opk .ir,' 
eiij.i'a'il 'll agiuiii'urt I'l 
easici'i CaU.itta tluiugh 
perhaps less than 1,0[)0 may .« tually 
hace an, legal claims ol wnateier 
aiidity tn tenure o( lari>l I‘m tola' 
area of gartiaye farms ,»bvi,b /tXi 
tonnes ol pu ked uvi r garliage daily 
and this raises the ground lev*’i , irx h 
a yeay while produr 'iig a cerilable 
cornucopia ttf punijikins gourds 
brinjals cabbage, cauliflower, gr*’en 
and leafy vegetables in one 
instance 21 different vanetics being 
produtetl '>n one holding 
But the ultimate in skill and 
ingenuity has been displayed in Eas't 
Calcgtta m the development of 
sewage fed fisheries on 2,500 
hectares of low lying land, which 
supply 20 tons of fresh fish daily to 
Calcutta’s kitchens The dirty water 
from the municipai sewage canals, 
known locally as "sweet water’,* is 
channelised to shallow embanked 
tanks called bheris 
The local fanners have dist overed 
that the sewage water is extremely 
rich fish food and a whole div iplmeot 
informal skills now forms the 



'tr.iclition' o! a total o' 17,000 frbh 
farnti^rs vht) know exactly how to 
iiidgo the 'sweetness" of the sewage, 
the depth ot the water, its weed 
content and a myriad other details, 
as well as market demands, and 
siK cesstully raise everything (roni 
spawn and fingerlings to full giown 
carp, telapia and other market ready 
products This fish has been 
stringently examined and found free 
of ,.ontamuiation Starting from 1930 
fish farming is now carried on in about 
40 suih bhens, mostly privately 
owned 

What ha' been seriously noticed 
only since lO^O is that the bhens also 
fuiu tion as the most effective sewage 
lieatmenl reactors that could have 
been devised, even if the most 
adcanicd teit'ary technology were to 
be used I he la^ye open bodies of 
water absoib the dust polluting the air 
every day over tlie metropolis They 
ait as settling tanks for »he sediment 
laden city sewage, dramatically 
reducing the sludge load oti the 
effluent that is ultimatelv disc barged 
into the Kultiganq Channel, a 
clistnbulatv of the Ganga 

rhe shallow eutrophic lakes with 
multiple forms of piankton, algae and 
bacteria consume the organic refuse 
and CO. and bieatlie back vital 
oxygen iniri the i itv air The abundant 


water hyacinth along the margins 
effectively removes highly toxic 
chemicals and metallic residue, on 
which they thrive 

The fisheries have been found 99% 
efficient in the treatment of 
pathogenic bai tena as also in other 
major globally accepfcxl parameters 
of liquid waste treatment Entering 
sewage, for example, contains up to 
10,000,000 f)€r mil ii F <. ah bacteria, 
while in the water released from 
bhens, this figure is a low 10 100 per 
mil 

Local residents use the released 
water tor bathing and cooking, and 
when in 1984 an epidemic of Shigella 
dysentery swept the State, not a 
single case was reported from East 
Calcutta The water released from 
fisheries is the lifeblcwd of the 
vegetable gardens and agr.iulturai 
fields surrounding the fisheries The 
area covered by this total recycling 
region is over 12 600 hectares 

T his entire ecu systcni is at 
present under critical threat 
through ncglec t, ill advised 
‘‘development’ plans and thought 
less political moves In 1960, the West 
Bengal Government created a 
Reclamation Board with the dual 
purpose ol de silting the Gang,, near 
Calcutta and piping the silt to till in the 


north and north east Salt Lakes and'^ 
create a middle class township to 
relieve some of Calcutta’s congestion 

To date 12 sq km or a quarter of the* 
wetlands have been built up and it is 
proposed to further ‘reclaim’ a 
similar area in the near future This 
has been followed by the construction ; 
of the Eastern Metropolitan Bypass'; 
road, and the proposed Baisfmab- ? 
ghata Patuli Township scheme on the < 
southeast ftinges The completed 1 
development envisages a population 
of half a million newly settled in the 
wetlands area, together with newly 
constructed rail and road terminals 

The Centre for Science and 
Environment in its report on “The 
State of India's Environment 1984-85” 
has designated this "thoughtless 
destruction of wetlands” a “major 
ecological disaster” Incomplete 
figures indicate that wetland hslwnes 
have shrunk trom an area of 20,000 
acres in 1950, to a poor 8,000 acres 
today, ot which half is slated for 
immediate further devebpment This 
would rendei the remaining wetlands 
ecologically unviable, and sewage 
fisheries uneconomic, and destroy the 
vegetable gardens and rice agriculture 
dependent on fishenes for water In 
all the livelihood ot 200,000 people is 
threatened 

For Calcutta, the loss of the 


A vteu- of the Metropolitan Bs/paaa Thoughtleee destruction' 





wetlands spells disaster Total daily 
emission of pollutants in the CMD 
area b 1299 tonnes mciuding that 
from industry, 200,000 vehicles and 
tiOO.dOO domestic kitchens The toxic 
list includes carbon monoxide, 
sulphur dioxide, hydrocarbons, 
oxides of nitrogen, and methane and 
phosphane from rotting garbage left 
uncollected in the streets 
It has been call ulatcd tliat whereas 
ir 1972 the city had 900j000 litres of 
oxygen replenished daily from the 
wetlands, it had been reduced by Wl- 
in 1985 State Government studies 
indicate that the Total Suspended 
Particles (FSP) including carcino¬ 
gens, in Calcutta's air is three to five 
times higher than in any other city in 
the world The reported incidence 
rate of tuberculosis pef 1000 has risen 
from 80 in 1972 to 180 a decade latei 
Almost half of the CMD is 
unsewered and the city has no 
working sewage treatment plant 
worth the name At the present rate, 
arwther seven years of random 
garbage dumping may be possible in 
East Calcutta With the sewage 
fisheries gone, expensive new canals 
will have to be excavated to take the 
untreated sewage with its heavy 
sludge load to the Matia river, an 
outflow of the Ganga Garbagt* will 
have to be moved furthei and further 
out, probably by rail, road or barge 
making Calcutta's waste as expt nsive 
to dispose i)s that ot Hambirq or 
London Even in a lelatively cheaper 
city such as Shanghai to treat one 
tonne of domestu garbage by tfie 
sealed storage" method (wfuch ,>• 
still cheaper than the pyrt'lysis now 
being actively considered t", 
Calcutta's Mayor) cos's the 
equivalent ot $ 10,1)00 
Since the west to east sbpe made 
he eastern wetlands tne iitv.s 
natural spill basin, their 'developnient 
has reduced Calciitlas monsoon 
drainage to i.haos The new 
ownships, being built up, reverse the 
natural outflow of water submerging 
many ot Calcutta's ■ eastern 
leighhourhtKids each monsoon rpe 
embankment of the Bypass road 
urther aggravates the situation by 
icting as a barrage and holding in the 
lood waters 

In *he iiieantime the supply ol frerh 
ood ti' Call 111 la's m<irk«'is Irom the 
etiands has been decimated and 
rices of what is available are sky high 
tsh (carp) to take the example from 
■ie average Bengali's favourite Irxid 
OM sells at lietwcen 24 and 40 rupees 
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per kilu, whereas the 'fair price' 
established by the Fisheries 
Department should be between 12 
and 21 rupees This can be directly 
correlated to the diminished 
production from East Calcutta 
The city needs 300 tonnes of fish a 
day and receives only 140 tonnes on 
the average, so there is a chronic 
shortage set against a growing 
population In 1985 Calcutta received 
only 83 tons per day on the average 
- a very real fish famine' 

Eighty per cent of the production 
from the wetlanas fishenes goes to 
metropolitan markets and makes for 
about 20"<. of the daily supply During 
the dry months when othei sources 
dwindle and *he total daily supply 
descends to 50 tons tlie guaranteed 
20 tons Irom the fast Calcutta 
fisheries becomes ciitical This 
supply, 9,500 tons in 1%1, the year 
when the Reiiamalion tViard was 
established, dimiiiished to 7,500 tons 
in 1981 and has been highly irregular 
ever since 

I N the meantime, in the lives of 
East Cacuttans, ill advised urban 
planning wre«iks havoc as the 
garbage dumps continue to 
accumulate Over lOO years, the 
original square mile ot land' has 
moved progressively eastward Over 
1,300 at res have lieen reduced to 
gartiage mounds and uncontrolled 
dumping lontinues, though the 
CMl"* ^'s own I xp«‘rts predii t that in 
10 years’ time all remaining land will be 
whollv dumped over 

In the villages of Panchannagram 
and Banfaia maior wetlands fisheries 
have been dumped over, and the 
residents rendered homeless Half of 
the V iilagi ol Arupota has been 
snn)ir',>reij ‘)v garbage, and its water 
IkkIks polluted by toxic effluents 
leal lied Irom the water Random land 
filliri<i, levelling and 'development' not 
only alters the lontour of the land, 
interfering A/ith the eastward tilt of 
Cakui.a’s land table, but uprix)ts 
thi,)usands living in a settled society 
As fistieries and larn'Iaiid vanish 
those with jv.iK lafeil skills liecome 
redundant unemployed and 
criminalisr’d and there has been a 
phenomenal 'is»> m ciolt-nt crime 
Gang wars lot tonirol over the 
brewing and trading ot illii it liquor tire 
rife Raiding ind roblier. of the' 
remaining fisheries by tlie unenir*iov 
eel interferes with produi non itid 
aggravates the unsettled i onililions 
Land is the most filatantly 


mishandled factor in East Calcutta 
With the advent to power of a regime 
with ‘populist’ agenda in the State in 
1%7, much bhen land, then privately 
owned, was forcibly converted to 
paddy land merely by cutting the 
water-retaining embankments The 
beneficianes of this State largesse 
were fishermen by caste and tradition, 
and were unable to farm successfully 
or retain their holdings The Eastern 
Metropolitan Bypass, as could have 
been predicted, has proved a great 
catalyst for uncontrolled and rapid 
urbanisation along its route 
Court orders obtained by the 
Calcutta Municipcil Corporation in 
1%9, amed at dslocfging old-time lease 
holders, have reduced much of the 
area to no man’s land With the future 
development’ programme being 
widely known, unscrupulous 
speculators and builders, aideO by an 
apcthetic bureaucracy exploit the 
situation, and land here constantly 
changes hands 

Private bheri owners perceive that 
a fishery is a goldmine drained of its 
fish A few months of dereliction 
dc cumulates enout^ sludge to make a 
fishery inoperable, to be followed by 
draining and conyersion In this 
atmosphere, IcKal land pnees mock all 
sense The State's compensation rate 
lor lands acquired by the CMDA is Rs 
700 per cotiah, while it sells its own 
'develotjed plots for Rs 8,000 per 
lOttah and interested speculators 
routinely otfer Rupees 20,(X)0 to hard 
pressed owners 

T he situation can perhaos 
still be saved but olticiai 
policy needs cksirly to be 
( hanged Stringept legislation 
prohibitii ig all land use c' inversion in a 
deinan ated area can end land 
speculation, a > also would ihe 
scrapping of all plans for develop 
ment’ 

The positive step® would need to 
take careful account of the body of 
informal skills and knowledge 
originated by the traditional practice 
tif the different groups living in the 
area Instead of further widespread 
dumping, the s-ime limited area 
should he recycled, and the old 
humus should lie distrilmted locally 
and t ransported tiway as III t rogen nc h 
fertiliser in an energy scarce land 
After all Dhapa's cultivators have 
amply demonstrated the ru hness of 
this > ompost and an airuileunsh 
Municipal Compost Plant handling 25 
tons of garb.ige daily only supports 




Bherim,- mhathw, embanktd tank» fying side by side The most effectwe sewage treatment reactor 


this 

Htxjinnirvj in 1982 srt’W’r.il'tinupsof 
fishi'rmt>n hjvt.' seized bht'ris at the 
first siqn of tierk-iK fH>n hy the owners 
and iv,inu*d tfiernselves into 
unrevjUterod ad hot, defiant and 
successiul I o ()|)cralii.es’ and the 
spiiit of lesistaiue to ertxfiny a way of 
life has made the Dhap.i Krishak 
bannha'-.a S.iniil', iiu' Naobhanga 
Matsyathasi Samavaya bamity, the 
Sukaniaitiig tr hisii Farmers Co 
ojierative ti,' lor legends in East 
C all iiti.i 

1 heir aniuM* yield has avet.iged 7 
tonne* jn'r fiei lati a't.iiiisi the 
tonnes yielded liy private tihens An 
inv>est'gation conducted by the State 
Planning Ekrard inaicates that with an 
initial investment ol Rs H t rtire and a 
recurring tost ol Rs 4 trore, each 
nectare ol the fisheries could antiiUilly 
yield 10 tonnes ol fisti and employ 3 
Iversons at an overall aiitiual benefit of 
almost Rs 12 i tote I Indei the 1 and 
Reforms (2nd Amendment) Act,5.027 
acres of sewage tisticiies have 
become ceiling surplus' The 
(jovermnenl clearly has an 
opporiunity heie to recerse the trend 
of despoilment of the wetlands Some 
recent statements fry the State 
f isheiies Minister and specally the 
appoiiiunent ol Or llhiubatvoti 
Ghosh as Duet tor of the Institute 
lor Wetlands Man.»gemen» should l>c 
taken as the lirst signs of positive 
thinking in this mallet 

It IS ironic that >vhile this 


unglamorous but successful sewage 
and fxi'lution reeve ling wetlands 
ecosystem i-. being i arelesslv 
desiroved tire Cen'r il Pollution 
Control Board (CPCB) should have 
been lormccl (1984i to l.iunch 
Uperalicm Oaivja » the 'dti Plan 
period to save our iiational waterway 
mainly from the It) m.iMinally polluted 
big cities on its banks Its 
Cha-'.nan has called lot setting ol 
private secterr resource recycling' 
centies on a profit making basis to 
ptfKess the sewage ot these cities 
throiic;h fisheries CM the >taled 
(lenefils ot this sc heme, all except the 
prcrduction ot rrrethane gas are 
aitc ady amply lound in hast Cak atta 

Fhroughout the world 'i is now 
being recognis*‘d that man is at lh» 
vinie lime the prime scnirce ol 
enviionmenfal degradation and its 
prime yicliin I he IQ”! Ramisar 
Convention ern Wetlands perceived 
wetlands as being the very iii,»gs that 
make the life of cities and mucti ot 
IikjIchjkmI life (xrssible They are maior 
breedingerc'as for the world’s fish and 
bitdlifc 24 species of birds, not seen 
elsewhere in the area, habitually rtxrst 
in First Calcutta 

fbe households, shops and offices 
ot Britain pile up 18 million tonnes ot 
domestic garKrge per yi‘ar (which 
could c'reale, incidentally a pile bO 
time greater than the Cireat PyTamid 
ot F.gypt) The West German 
Government has calculated 'furt the 
usual 8 to 10 jier cent annual increase 


III mat c(.unity’s garbage costs an 
« Sira 1 lifH' I’ ii 'Flu d<ill.*is ;c d spose 
The USA genc'rated up to 703 kg of 
gariiai)e jrer pet son pet year It is a 
problem that c-asily ignerres the 
diflerenc e f'cMwee’i the First’ and the 
fbird worlds China’s biggest city (12 
million) Shianghai. daily produces 
5 0(Ki tonnes ol domestic garbage On 
an average day an average Indian 
generates 1 lb ol solid garbage 
While i(tis IS lower than the 
compaiahio Eutopean figure ol 4 lb a 
day It still adds up to the grand 
national total ol 200 m llion tonnes of 
garKrge per year 

Changsha in (. hina Hong Kong, 
and several cities in West Get many 
and I trail have t are lull v adopted 
a. coiiiing to a 1985 Woild Bank 
leport le eye ling ic.jions’of the Ex.rst 
Cakutl.i type hut no largei iharv ISO 
to 21)1) Irec tares in si.'e each 1 he city 
of the tuluic’ displayed in IMteney wioi Id 
in Florida uses the familiar wide 
eulrophii lakes tor lictuid waste rc 
cyciing 

Faced with the piospect that 
civilisation IS c hoking m its own Hash 
organised thinking worldwide 's 
changing its methexis of concep 
tualisanon regarding urban waste 
engineenng Llrhan waste is no longer 
merely a sanitary problem - wholly 
negative and unproductive Slowly 
tfie world is c oming to regard waste as 
resource l.'ne\pt*c tedU pethap‘ 
Calcutta shoves the way 
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NATURE WATCH 1 


The giant panda 



Called beishung by the Chinese, 
the rare and elusive giant panda, 
first made known to the western 
worid in 1869, is today one of the 
most popular animals and the 
internationally recognised symbol 
of the World Wildlife Fund. 
Usually a solitary animal, the 
giant panda inhabits the cold and 
damp bamboo forests of Szech¬ 
wan in south-west China and 
parts of eastern Tibet. Living 
mainly on the ground, these bear¬ 
like anim£ils occasionally seek 
refuge in trees. Besides bamboo 
shoots, pandas have also been 
observed feeding on other plants, 
like grasses, irises, gentiars, and 
also on small rodents, birds and 
fish. Bamboo, of course, is its 
staple food and the panda spends 
over half the day feeding. Its fore¬ 
paw is weU adapted for holding 
bamboo shoots. Very little is 
known of the animal's habits and 
breeding behaviour. 


Walrus 
on its head 

The only tusked member of the ramily Pin- 
nipediri, the walrus usually stands on its head 
to feed It dives into the sea until its head hits 
the bottom and then, usms its heavy tusks, it 
besins to sather shellfish and clams, sweepins 
the molluscs mto its mouth with its bristles 
The vsalrus feeds only on the meat-matter, 
re^ui-gitating the waste that includes cracked 
snells and mud Out at sea, the walrus while 
Sleeping inflates a neck pouch with air and 
bobs along, its head out of water 


Black is better 

Long ago wnen the Englisti countryside was 
f'csh iind unoolluted there lued a very com 
ni'i'-i sneckled, whitish moth called the pep 
ivcj morr that hapoily merged with its 
r can sjrround f'g-. Then wi'ti the advertt of 
I'lviu'tr a'lsat.'''!. ^aCOfirs begar' throwing 



soot out into the air thus blackening the 
trunlrr of trees ufX)n which these whitish in- 
.ects rested They, therefore became very 
easily visible on the darkened trees and fell 
easy prey to hungry birds However, darker, 
pepper-coloured moths which would occa 
sionaily be born every now and then found 
that they were now safer than they had ever 
been before So it was that by the slow pro¬ 
cess of evolution the darker moths survived 
and thrived to be common, while the lighter 
ones became very rare 
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PUZZLES __ 


Word spiral 

Osing the clues given below and 
going round in a spiral, fill in the words 
in this gnd The last letter of each 
word forms the first letter of the next, 
these letters are filled in for you If you 
complete the grid correctly, you will 
find names of reptiles along the 
diagonals 

Start from the bottom left hand 
corner 

Clues 1 antiquated 2 timepiece 3 
small knob 4 besides 5 evcningb sea 
urchin? wised kill9 fruit 10 colour 
11 wallow 12 be jolly 13 China clay 
14 loop IS symbol 16 musical note 
17 make fun of 18 wcxxden tub 19 
long appendage 20 arag21 instigate 
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Find the mistakes 

THEfiF IS FOUR MISFLKFS IN IHIS SFNTENSE Find them 

Solutions 

.>.'uaiu.>''. siqj ui sa^ejsiiu aajqj are ajaqjL aq pjnoqs a.iuaiua3 '-IHMHl pinoqs aflO-l 
ai^ejsiuj V SI jeqj ^^qjjnoj aqi si aiaqAii • j|ads A|6uoim ajp 33^:3 1N3S SBMViSlW JHV pmoqs sj 

sa^oi<:iut puij 

ppoh ‘6n| 'iieq ii>i qioui ‘luiuioi uiaiquia asoou 

•|ji(oe)i ‘3aj|3m ‘mojiaA ‘iSjjaqdsei ‘jajqBneis ‘snoiapSes snuiqoa ’a^a ‘as|a a|(^i 3 tKi>| ij.xio nequv 

jojids pjo^y) 


SPORTOGRAPH 


COL.C.K. 


CW MTS WHBN 
MepwwepiOR 
THS/VMHARAStl 
TIM CJOveRNORS 

a ^ainst THe 
CHieFA4»NI5TEiri 
BlNNAffim/R 
ON Nov-^, 1963 


V JOSC/f*ATf« 4 C« 40 HAS 



WALKING EVENTS 

WfeucERS A'UST maintain ON- 
WKHCCN CONTACT WITN THC - 
aROUNP TH€ RCAR FOOT 
MOST NOT UCAve TK6 6RO- 
UNP MfORt -me ADVAN- 
CINfl PCOf HAS MAPe 

L ccfNTAcr the L€e 

MUST Se MOMENTA- 

I V\ Biuv sreAiaifreNep 

' WHIPE A fOOT IS 

J . ON THE QROUNP 


iMUi 


Qon 3U06B ff!OM 
CALIFORNIA, USA, 
peCAME THE FIRST 
TRIPLE CHAMPION 

^ WIMBLE- 

1937. THE 
SAME YEAR 
TELEVISION 
9 TRAN5NM- 

;; _ X, OF 

^ flP' '^15) wimble PON 

, £ S matches 

k aJL Ei sesAN 
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FAIRY TALE. 


The Wild Swans by Hans Christian Andersen 



E USA was awakened by the 
lustling of Swans' wings 
which were fluttering above her 
Her brothers were again transformed, 
and for some t>me they flew around in 
large circles, and at last they flew far, 
far away 

Only one of them remained behind. 
It was the youngest, he laid his head in 
her lap and she stroked his white 
wings, they remained the whole day 
together Towards evening the others 
came back, and when the sun was set, 
they stood again in their human form 
"Tomorrow we must fly away, and 
may not return for a year, but we 
cannot leave you, have you courage 
accompany us’ My arm is strong 
t"Kjjgh to bear you through the 
'>res», have we not got sufficient 
'>'rt'ngth in our wings to carry you 


over the sea’" 

“Yes, take me with you," said Eisa 

They spent the whole night weaving 
a mat of the pliant willow bark and the 
tough rushes, and their mat was thK k 
and strong Elisa lay down upon it, and 
when .he sun had risen, and the 
brothers were again transfonned into 
wild swans, they sei/cd the mat with 
their beaks, and flew up high among 
the ciouds with their dear sister, who 
was still sleeping The sun shone full 
ujxjn her face, so one of the swans 
flew over her head, and shaded her 
With his wings 

They were already far from land 
when Elisa awoke she thouglit she 
was still dreaming, so strange did it 
appear to her to be travelling throcgh 
the air, and over the sea By her side 
lay a cluster of nice, rrpe bemes, and a 


handful of savoury roo*s 
Her youngest brother had collected 
and laid them there, she thanked him 
with a smile, for she knew he was the 
swan who flew overhead and shaded 
her with his wings 
They flew so high that the first ship 
they saw beneath them seemed like a 
white sea gull skimming over the 
water Elisa saw behind her a large 
cloud. It looked like a mountain, and 
on It she saw the gi^ntic shadows of 
herself and the eleven swans — it 
formed a picture more splendid than 
any she had ever seen, soon, 
however, the sun rose higher, the 
cloud lemained far behind, and then 
the floating shadowy picture 
disappeared 

The whole day they flew &ke an 
Contlmiwl on mm 27 















ADVENTURE 


Beyond the 
last frontiers 


else i or Gillette, it is respicct for 
nature and lor hisrory 

Gillette chose Antarcticd as a goal 
not only because ol the clanger, but 
also because of the memory of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, whose expedition 
in 1916 to that continent foundered on 


S , , ,,, , , an ice pack that crushed his ship The 

WIMMERS, sailors, divers. In California, five pilots and a ^gj-k precipitated a heroic but little 

climbers, chutists, pilots, team of support personnel will be remembered hve-man voyage in an 
runners, navigators and other preparing a TOpound pedal powered opg^ |,oat along a course roughly the 
explorers have been pursuing l>clieve plane that will be flown above the reverse of Gillette’s “The goal in any 
It or not exploits forever But Aegean Sea for 74 miles, from Crete adventure is to give back as much as 
adventuring has become something m Greece, sometime this spring Tlie •• Gillette 

different today as the world has plane is expected to achieve a speed Almost always, such exploits are 
f onlrai ted. Its last frontiers relegated of nomorcthan 18 miles an hour, tnil undertaken with records in mind - 
to the Guinness Bcwk of World the trip will be as physiologically and producing written 

Records mentally demanding as space travel, accounts, films and bodies of 

“Tht>r<> reailv iirv no more Lverests say the projects oiganizers Ine research 
to cltmb» no more blonk spots on the pilots are all champion bicyclt racers Gillette's voyage for example will 
maptofillin.”s.ivsNedGillette.a4i In Florida, 59 year old Joe be filmed for television.a book will be 

year old explorer adventurer who last Kittioger, a former US Air Force test un-itfen about it and it will be the 
month l.iunched a 600 mile rowng pilot who one e bailed out of a plane at sub)ect ot an article in National 
expedition (lom the tip of Siuth 102,000 feet and spent a record four Geographic magazine 
America til Antarctica across waters and a tial* minutes in free fall. If Ffowers could have it her way she 
rrxsre treacherous than any others OP achieving supersonic speeds befoie would rot have set exit cn her dig-ded- 
Ihe face of the globe opening his chute, will take off on a t^k alone She was uniile to find partners 

‘Adventuring to<Jay is doing old solo balloon flight around the world tp share the harshness and 

things in new ways,” he has explained some time *his year danger of her journey More 

Your imaginatiomsdsmuchaparl of __ important, she was unable to attract 

It as anything You have to create a ^ ILLFTTES rowing project proper financial backing for it 
doable advertture rather than answer f •*1 fulfils an unwritten law of But doing without has become a 
to one already waiting for you ' adventuring The challenge creative lorce lor Rowe«s She lives 

At the same time that Gillette and lias to be authentic The task of ^ear round in a small Alaskan cabin 
three companK>n8 were getting under designing, building, equipping and without electncity or running water, 
way in a /H foot heavy gauge manning a boat that has a chance to saving most of her income, from a job 
aluminium boat called Sea Tomato, a be rowed through storms, through as a respiratory therapist, for her 
4-foot 11 inch, 90 pound woman u e-choked and rothng waters, in poor expeditions 

named Pam flowers was preparing visibility is a supreme challenge, even Flowers finally loaded supplies onto' 

for a created adventure of her own to the most expenenced adventurer her sled to walk beside it rather than 
Early this month. Flowers began a But beyond the rush of adrenaline ride hfer adventure denves from a 
TOCkmiV 8010 trek by dog sled horn the and the surmounting of a formidable hfebng low oi dogs and trie outdoors, 
northernmost tip of Canada to the obstacle, there hais to be something and a desire to face the worst 
North Pole, a, route never befote 
completed by a woman She hopies to 
make the tnp m 54 days, battling 
temperatures as low as 70 degeres 
below aero, pressure ndges as high -as 
50 feet, itinerant polar bears and 
shifting lanes of sea that coulc. take 
the ice from beneath her or force her 
1,000 miles off course 
In adcfttion to these expeditions at 
the top and the bottijm of the world, 
other adventures are planned soon 
— ti V^dez, Alaska, the fifth 
annual gathering of the world’s best 
■K;e< limbers will take place later this 
month These hardy souls test their 
climbing skills against frozen 
vaterfalls, some of which are so 
gnarled and fluted tn their steep, 
spectacular drops that climbing them 
became possible only in the last 20' 
years, after advances in climbing 
shoes and other equipment 
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adversitv and then triumph ‘ When I 
come back Irom an expedition, I feel 
like I’ve gained so much self 
confidence.” she said. ‘ I feel like I can 
do almost anything " 

The pedal powered plane flight 
over the Aegean represents a 
collective dream The Daedalus 
Project, sponsored by the Massa 
chusetts bistitute of Technology and 


tape ret ording what was going on " 

This same sense of busily attending 
to small details, he said, marked a 
record setting solo balloon flight ht 
made across the Atlantic in 1984 
‘ And that was particularly true when 
there were storms and high winds," he 
said “I’d ’oe working double time 
then ’ 

Gillette said that danger is mitigated 
by preparation, by an understanding 
of as many contingencies as possible 
This IS the key to his mental training 
and the core of his physical 
preparation “The experience of a 
successful expedition is horedoiii,”hc 
said 

For Flowers, who has made 





the Smthaonian Institution, is an 
nterdisaphnary effort It involves the 
ombineri efforts of design engineers, 
physicists, physiologists, computer 
scientists, classicists, and athletes 
The practical goals of the flight hat e to 
do with research, particularly in the 
area of lightweight aircraft and human 
ndurarx:e 

Daedalus in Greek myth ts 
sometimes mistaken for his son, 
carus, who pndefully flew tex} close to 
he sun and perished Daedalus was 
n artist and a scientist at the same 
ime, a person who combined m 
imself the disciplines of many 

P ERHAPS even more cunous 
than the dreams of modem 
adventurers is vhat they 
xpenence .n the midst of extreme 
anger and hardship For different as 
adventurers are. they seem to share a 
way of lcx>ktng at th<ngs under duress 
■ I wasn't thinking of danger al all," 
K’ltinger said, describing his 
scpervinic free fall parachute jump "I 
was mjch too busy monitoring and 


numennis gruelling expeditions by 
dog sled, the principal sensation in the 
face erf danger is of the world 
nai rowing 

“You have to get really in tune with 
your dogs and the weather,” she said 
“When the wind picks up and you 
know a stc^rm is coming, your world 
becomes very small You have to care 
for your dogs to see that they don’t 
dehydrate You develop a close 
feeling for them as though they’re 
your best fnends We become so 
close, we’re like a unit ’’ 

For Dr Andrew Embivk, the best 
known of the ValdcE ice climbers, 
there is the experience of the 
adrenaline rushing, which he said can 
last for days afterwards Ike a drug 
and there is the expc'nenc e of dangei, 
which IS perceived only afterwards 
“You can’t let emotions dictate or 
distract from basic tasks at hand,” he 
said “There’s time to have your life 
flash before your eyes, but that’s 
before you go out Osncentration 
whI^.h you must hiice eliminates 
everything else It’s only at night, after 
It’s over, that you' horizons and your 
imagination expand 

“The vei y grimmest i !imt>s all iw 
you the least Your tevus is so tight 
that your perceptions of little things 
become overwhelmiint ’’ 

What ultimately pushes these 
athlete adventurers is piobablv as 
hard to determine as what really 
drove Odysseus or Marc o Polo Bob 
Rice, a meteorologist who has 
provided forecasting servx es for 
Kittinger, Gillette and othe 
adventurers has an idea 

“Most of these people get more out 
of life than anybody," he said “They 
don’t really think they can be hurt 
and It’s kind of a surpnse to tlrem 
when they are But it's not a superman 
complex, but tremendous condition 
mg and dedication, that gives them 
that 

"Without getting too philosophical 
about It, most people only use only 
about 10 per cent of themselves 
The philosophical key to 
adventuring may once have been 
indirectly supplied by Robert Frost 
Asked if he had any desire to make a 
voyage into space, the poet shook his 
head and replied, “I still have too 
much to learn about the Berkshircs ’’ 
\A/hether that view would have one 
day propelled Frost on a rowing trip to 
Antarctica or a dog sled jaunt to the 
North Pole remains, admittedly, up in 
the air 
R.iL 
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RESEARCH 


Beating the egg to it 


T he old riddle about the 
chicken and the egg must be 
reworded -from which came 
first, to which came last —and the 
answer will be the chitken a 
researcher in Scotland has produced 
fully developed biddies in laboratory 
containers 

The research was hailed by 
scientists as a inaior breakthrough 
to\A«rds producing a genetically 
engineered st.ain of superchickcns 
that grow faster, lay more and resist 
diseases better than natural birds 
Tfie Scottish scientist Iras said in an 
interview that she removed a fertilized 
egg trom a hen at the point where the 
embryo consisted of a single cell, then 
maintained it through a succession of 
artificial cultures 

“Twentyone days later, a part 
Rhode Island red rooster hopped 
out ” said Dr M M Perry, a biologist 
at the Institute of Animal Ptiysiologv 
and Genetic s Kesearc h at Edinburgh 
“The chi'ken is now six months 
old ” she said adding that she has 
repeated the ptix c-diire severd times 
In what mav be a loncession to 
natuio Perry saul the only suitable 
laboratorc i ontainers tcir growing the 


artificially developed from a single i ell 
to adulthood ronceivafily ran U tir. H 
to other chickens, prop.igoii .g 
artifically int'cidm eo gtiui'c 
characteristics 

Other researchers have- rerr.n' e-i 
the contents of j laid c'gg 'i.il 
produced fully developed tbu ks hu 
them However, at that poiii' 'tie 
embryo consists of more than tio '>i)n 
cells 

Similar manipulations h<ice bn-, 
earned out with c'o,cs sheet' its' 
hogs However, in the marnmaiiar 
researc h, genetic ally altered c'Cihrsos 
were re'inplanlcd into nat. r.i 
mothers lor gestation 

The present vork is <* ve'-', 

significant dc'se'opmeni in the ue w 
chic ken hreeriino Can v ai ima tP'c 
what It w<<uld mean lotie able t '"'si ri 
tie gene to' res'S'ance to asiai 
infLic'iiZii c'l.is iPti- an embryo u'lc' 
then breed a race* of rcs. stent 
chickens tuim that indiciduat' It is 
very, vciv s.gmfu ant said <i lix a' 
researcher 

He said genes that' aiise hens ti > la^ 
up to 24(’ c-ggs a yeai niigh' K 
iniplanted into the embryos ol 
till keys, whic b normally lay cmly. 


about 9‘j eggs and thereb> limit the 
ability to produce baby turkeys 
Kelly said after taking the fertilized 
egg - the yolk - from a hen's oviduc I 
she put It in a small dish and 
surrounded it with egg white from 
olhei eggs, along with a syi.iheMr salt 
solution 

\*i< r one day. in the dish the 
ni'xiure was moved to a hen egg that 
vi<' tieen opiened and its onginal 
it's remove'd A one inch hole in 
'he surrogate egg was then covered 
vyi h 1 1 't i-ic n plastic wrap, Kelly said 
III* egg 'c.is incubated for three 
dac lying on its side and oc casionally 
’ * I'* T a veiticai position 

1* -.c c ms to help ” she said 
\est t|>v ( 1 ,Items are removed 
’■■r'l tills c'jg and piacc’d in a la'-ger 
< g ,shell some more egg white added 
no 'he tioie coyered with pl^lstK 

kCTCp 

A'ter atujthet 1days sne said, she 
I' iiioyi’d the plastic wrap and 
ret.I.Ked it with a Irxise lid 

’ be nest day he just Knocked off 
ibe* li I .met hopped out,” she said 
Oiginal parents were an Isa Brown 
■hen and a Rhode' Island red rooster 


developing embiyos in htr laboiatory 
proved to he emptic'd eggshells Hie 
research tias I. en publised in the 
British Si lentitic ,ciurnal. Nature 
TTie significaiic e of the work, other 
Scientists viy, lies in the fac't that it 
ptornises to make chicken embryos 
available to genetn engineers at the 
critical single cell stage 

If genes are inserted in an embryo 
after it has begun to develop, the cxlds 
ar* that some parts of the developed 
organism will have the genetic 
characteristics of its original pare its, 
cwhile other parts will develop from 
c ells that have been altered 

Such an organism is known as a 
mosaic and IS of limited value in efforts 
to develop new strains of plants or 
animals 

But a chicken that has been 



The wild swans 

C onttnuad from Pag* 24 ker that the swans olied then wngs drciwn She craved to God most 

irrow, through the air, and yet they w'lih increasing vigour leryently, still no rock was to be seen, 

w-ent slower than usual — they had Alas' it would be her fault i( Iv’r the ola< k clouds drew nearer violont 
ilietr sister to cany A heavy tempest brotheis did not anive at'he plac e in gusts of wind announced the 
Was coming up, the evening ♦tm*’' They w-c^uld become human approach of a 'empest, the clouds 
Ajiproached, anxiously Elisa watched heings when the sun set, and u this were like a fearful large wave which 
'he sun, It was setting, still the solitary happened before they reached the rolled quickly fcirwards, t'ne flash ot 
T :>' k could not he seen, it appeared to rock, they must fall into the sea. and lightning rapidly succeeding another 
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THE PSYCHE. 


Fantasy is fun, and more 



M any people occasionally 
turn off the drah or irk 
some realities of the day 
througli tantasy But some people a 
fascinating minority, spend much of 
their waking lives lost in a fantasy 
world, leaving it to join the common 
reality almost as a visitor 

According to researchers, about 4 
per cent of people spend half or i n e 
of their waking hours absorbed in 
reverie The fantasies are not mete 
fleeting daydreams but something of a 
cross between a dream and a movie, 
where an elaborate scenario unfolds 
orKe a theme is set Vivid fantasies 
can be triggered by some chance 
element, the word Egypt, for 
mstarKe, can prompt a detailed 
mental drama alxjut the days of the 
Pharaohs 

While nearly everyone fantasizes 
from time to time, the extent to which 
some people engage in Walter Mitty 
hke dreams sets them apart These 
are adults who seem never to have left 
behind the child’s fascination with 
fantasy The fantasy prone arc 
completely immersed in their 
imaginary world, intensely involved 
Theirs aie not ordinary ciaydreans 
Study of the fantasy prone is 
illuminating the psychological 
benefits as well as the pitfalls of 
fantasy Recent studies of extreme 
fantasizers find that most arc more 
creative and more empathetic than 
other people Some have remarkable 
capacities, like an ability to reach 
orgasm through fantasy tilone 
And for the most part the extreme 
fantasizer's capacity to imagine 
contributes to his or her 
psychotogcai well being, serving as a 
way to adapt to the stresses of reality 
to deal with anger, br nstance, or 
with trauma suffered long ago in 
childhood Sometimes, though, the 
extreme fantasizing goes awry, 
leading to mental disturbance as the 
hnes between rea'ity and imagination 
blur 

While there are no firm data on 
exacth; how much time people spend 
in tantasy studies of what people are 
doing at ••ndom times during the day 
hav' found that people’s thoughts are 
elsewhere fro'n 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the tirr.e A smaller fraction of 
that time is spent m fantasy 

Most daydreams are ephciTieral, 


lasting just a few seconds Real 
fantasies, witn fuOy artu ulated plots, 
are much rarer, hut we do not know 
just how rare 

In the daydream, one might 
consider leaving on the next plane for 
Pans In the fantasy one might 
imagine, in detail and at length, being 
involved in the intrigues of the court 
of Louis XIV 

Research by Erie Klinger, n 
psychologist, found that most 
people 3 daydreams are about 
mundane events hke playing bills or 
getting a haircut, only about 5 per 
cent are sexual Most people are 
prone to daydreaming in particulai 
situations such as a boring class 
For those at the extreme, fantasies 
are so compelhnq that they set aside 
special times just to immerse 
themselves in imaginary scenarK>$ 
Many devote an hour or two each day 
to fantasy, others “ay they have spent 
entire weekends alone, absorbed in 
intricate oretend worlds 
At times, thcir fantasies are so vivid 
that these people arc not sure where 
imagination ends and reality begins 
But by and large the fantasies seem to 
be beneficial The fantasies offer a 
welcome relief from the s/urm und 
drung uf life, or from banality 

T he characteristics of 
the extreme fantasizers 
were discovered serendipi 
tously. about 10 years ager by 
Fheexfore X Barber and Shen,. 
Wilson, during research on hypnoti'- 
suggestibility They identified 27 
women as extremely good hypnotic 


subjects and found that all had a 
fantasy life so intense that i( seemed 
.ss real zls real 

Moreover vivid snippc'ls of fantasy 
crept into their regular awa'^eness 
For instance, many said (hey 
sometimes confused memones of 
fantasies with meinorx’S of ac tuai 
events 

The women described their 
sensory exjienences as extiemeiv 
vivid , one recalled shivering 
sitting bundled in a blanket 
m a warm living ro*jm, whilt* she 
watched Dr Zhivago in Siberia on her 
television About half said they 
became nauseated whenever they 
saw violence m a film One was able to 
paint ^e^lllstlc portraits from memory, 
so that her subjects did nc.t have to si' 
for her Half said they had had a false 
pregnancy 

Many said they often rewarded 
themselves wi*h a sexual fantasy 4 
they were doing something 
unpleasant Their sexual fantasies 
were so vivid that three quarters said 
they had had orgasms solely through 
fantasy 

Despite the intensity of the 
fantasies, the women said they told no 
one about them, not even their 
husbands and c loses! friends Their 
Secrecy typically began in childhood, 
when they first discovered that their 
fantasy life was different from other 
people’s 

Prompted by that original study. 
Steven Joy Lynn, with Judith Rhue, 
conducted more systematic studies, 
summarized in a report to appear in 
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the journal American Psychologist 
They screened nearly 6,000 men and 
women and identified 156 as extreme 
fantasizers The studies were the first 
to examine men who are extreme 
fantasizers as well as women, and to 
compare them with people whose 
fantasy life is normal 
The studies showed that, with a few 
exceptions, the fanteusizers’ capacity 
to imagine contnbuted to their 
psychological well-being Creativity is 
a special strength of the fantasizers 
Ih«^ have an exceptional fluidity of 
association and ability to think of 
unusual uses for even the simplest 
objects, Lynn says Another special 
capacity was empathy Some of the 
fantasizers are adept at using their 
imagination to feel what others arc 
going through he s-iys 

St|l| ihuut I'le in ii-n evtreme 
•antasi/trs rejiortecl seiious 
pioblems, such as difficulty turning 
off their imagination to pay attention 
to the real world A few, for instance, 
sometimes had trouble knowing 
whether someone had actually said or 
done something 

About one in four of the extreme 


Indiana By A.R. Sharif 


2000-year-old Paintings 

SoMC of the pointings in the Ajanta ( aves an over 2ililil 
vtars old and vet the\ h.ivc retained their t«>lour and luminoitv lo 
this das Paint and p.ilntlnf^ in those magnificent caves \ic sntf, su>n< 
in durahilit) 

For lorigcMtv the icchnigue of painting is as important as the 
chcmislrv of pigmenis Ajanta paintings are not trcsu>s hut lemperc 
paintings done on a drv surf.icc f irst a laver of coarse plastei wav 
applied on to the rock surf.nc whi<h w.is kept rouch so that it c'ouM 
hold the pkiMer ()\nii inotlKr I i\cr ot tim pl.ivti r .1 mistun ot 
padds husks ci.jss and line v.ind w i\ ijdnf with v>me kind ol 
adhesive as a hindinc medium betwetn ilic surtacc and the paint 

The pigments used in the religious paintings, ihieflv vellow 
red blue white and green were obtained from nitura! sources like 
vccetation and minerals found in the surroundinc forests Black col 
our was taken from lamp srxit 

yVjanta |\iintings done on pillars walls ceilings and inn ^ re¬ 
cesses ol the caves, aic the result of unsiinicd devotion bv aiuntlcss 
monk artists eivii sevtr.rl genciaiions workinc inside deep caves in 
dim lights reflected from outside bv metal mirrtirs in order tii avoid 
torch-vxit which would have mined the p.iintaies 


fantasizers showed signs of mental S 
disturbance This group typically p 
reported haish physical punishment 
in childhood, as often as 25 times per ^ 
month 2 

Other psychologists elsewhere'^ 
have found that fantasizers are more 
hkcly than . thers to show signs of 
personality problems, and that female 
fantasizers wee more likely to have 
been sexually abused 

Some ol the fantasizers recalled 
that, as children, they had been 
strongly encouraged to fantasize by a 
piarent or other adult who, for 
instarvce, treated the child’s dolls and 
stuffed animais as though alive 
Loneliness and isolation were 2 dso 
common in childhood, fantasy offered 
companionship and entcrtairunent 
For still others, fanttay was a haven 
from an abusive or disturbed parent, 
such a history of childhood abuse 
tended to l>e more common among 
the extreme fantasizers with mental 
problems than those whose 
adjustment was good 
The florid mind of the fantasizer is 
far more interesting than that of his 
opposite, the person who seems to 
fantasize not at ^lll The small 
percentage of people who report no 
fantasies at all are bland, colourless, 
matter of fact people, very iigid and 
repressed 
D C 


There Jrc 3<1 caves at Ajanta dotting a crescent hill m the 
Sahv.idn mountains WcMcm India attaining masterpieves bv un 
known anists the earliest of which were buili bv Andhras in the 2pd 
C enturv B ( 






y^NGUAGE. PLEASE, 


Till you get it right 


T his week we shall deal 
with a few examples of 
grammatical error of varxius 
types, and all chosen from recent 
issues of newspapers, unless 
otherw'se specified 

1 “ said that he had a definite 
opinion on the subject of compulsory 
transfer of High Court judges But till 
' he IS in office, he will not comment on 
1 the subicct " 

' 2 "Though the above rnentKined 

I mini dairy is completeiin all respects 
till we cannot commission it, as we 
have not yet received ” 

3 ‘ 1 am thinking of ^he shorter, 
blunter words which my deep 
repression force me to transcribe 
as ” {preface to Lady Chattcrlcy's 
Lover, Bantam Books) 

4 "The Parliamentary Board is 
likely to endorse of the proposed 
merger " 

5 “The pay clerk, accompanied by 
she R P F constables, were 
proceeding to ” 

b ' Governmenis arc investing 
more money and attention to the 
problem ” 

“Till" or "until” means, “up to the 
time when”, “up to”, “down to”, as in 
"I sh,rll wait nil ne returns (or till ter 
o’clfick)" To express a sense of time 
before, c up to a specified time, O' the 
happening of something, we use "till" 
or “until" Wait till 5 o’clock, or 
Sunday, or *he evening, or h>s return. 
Ring till you get an answer To expi ess 
the sense of “time how bng”. i e the 
space of time spent m o.- occupied by 
some artion, we uoc “while" or ‘ as 
long as" Do not talk while lor as long 
as) he sleeps. John wati ned the girl as 
long as (or whilej she was there So in 
the first instance we should say ‘ 
while’ or 'as long as’ he is in office", 
instead of “tiH he is in office” if we 
wish to retain till” we should say ‘nil 
f»* fjLi.ts office” 

In the second case.' fill’’ is incorrect 
‘or ‘ vet ’ or "still” “Respect” should 
a.So he whanged to ’’respects” 
in the third rase, the vert, "forces’ 
'>‘'oiald bf “force” to agree with the 
mo j iir punitx'r of the its nominative, 

ii 'he (''orth nstance, “of” after 
“c'li s wrong and unnecessary, 

anc 1 .I'll'-'r,v dr<'tpped “Endorse" is 
a trans tic.^. erf and has “merger” for 
Its oi'je' here 

In ‘he fifu' rase "were” should he 


changed to the singular “was*, to agree 
with the singular number of its 
nominative, “pay clerk” The noun 
“constables’ has nothing to do with 
the verb, for it is the object of “by” 
In the last case the appropnate 
preposition after “investing” should 
be “in" 

A speaker in a Doordarshan 
programme on the budget was heard 
to say, " for what is in the store” 
Another participant said, “1 he 

FINDINGS, 

Virus in 
3-D 

A pplying advanced X ray tec 
hniques, scientists have for 
the first time determined the 
three dimensional structure oi an 
insect virus in atomic detail 

The achievement provides < lues to 
understanding virus cvtilution and 
< ould lead to ways of mexfitying the 
viruses so they can be used to attack 
and control 'nscct p« sts, according to 
a 1 announcement by the US National 
ScierKe Foundation, which suported 
the research 

An analysis of the insect virus, one 
known as the black beetle wrus. 
showed tliaf its atomic structure was 
strikingly similar in size and shape to 
simple mammalian and plant viruses 
whose sfruc tines h.i'e fieen 
determined in rei eni years iiy the 
same terhr.iqut 

liM k Johns/in ,1 h'lx.f'i-'ii'st wlv 
led the re-^ari li team said these 
similarities w re strong evidenc e that 
viruses inlet ting plants, mammals and 
insects may have evoh ed from a 
common genetic anresto*^ I wn years 
ago, the team made the first structural 
determination of a human virus, a 
common cold virus laifed Rr.inovirus 
14 

The scientists determiuetl the 
strut fure of tin black bett'e virus 
us.rig a technique called X ray 
crystallography I fie te. fuuque 
involves using high energy X rays to 
bombard a single pare c ryslal 
containing atrout 100 h llion virus 
particles Atoms within tht < lystal 


emphasis so far has been to agn 
culture “The first speaker 
should have said “what is in store” and 
in the case of the second, the correct 
expression is “The emphasis so far 
has been on agriculture ” Tlie 
phrase “m store" means “imminent, 
forthcoming”, as soon as we put an 
article before “store” we make it 
mean, among other things, a storage 
place 

P MUKHERJEF 


scatter the X rays m a compk’x 
pattern that is uniq'je for each kind of 
mofecule These patterns are 
recorded by spciial eleitioniv 
detectors 

CHESS. 

Of aD the stages in a game ot chess >1 is 
essenbaj to master beginning, the 
middle and the end in order tn win 
Although each department 's impoitant 
the be^nning is specially so because if 
sfiapes the ^me's character, aixl usually 
an initial advantage lasts throughout the 
game Expert practitioners and 
theoreticians have done a lot of work on 
the beginning and some of the ruJi^s they 
have found to hold good are there to see in 
many a pubixation, though they are not 
absolute or unassailahk.’ m all ■ ases Tht 
diagrammed position <» turred in a Ruv 
Lopez opening, and what should Black 
play now^ Evzuis gives thiec i.hones laj 
Qd8 d4. (b) Qd8 e/ (c) QdS-gi, and rsks 
whxh among these or is the Dcst"’ 



Distribution (W) Kel, Qdl, Hal, hi, 
B< 1 Nbl. c5, Pa2, b2. r ?, d2. e4, f2. g2, h2 
fB) Ke8. Qd8. Ra8 h8, Be 8. W Ngk Pah 
b7 c6. c7, f7. g7. h/ 

Answer Qd8 iW is th* N-sf move After 
that White plays Nfl and Bla* k plays 
'Jxe4 ch, Qdl 12. and Black plays Qc4 x 
Q«2 After that White plays Kel x Qe2 and 
play goes on 1 BLS. 2 d3,000 This leaves 
Wh.te in an inferxir position, says Fvans 
KIBITZER 
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ARKS 

Mar22-Apr20 



CANCER 

Jun22-Iul23 



CAPRICORN 

Df''. 22—Jan 20 


FAMILY INTEREST WILL 
be of tmjX)rtarKe, but ther«* 
may be a little confusion If 
you have been impeded, 
take heart as the future 
looks bright This is a time 
when, provided you draw on 
vour gifts of tact and 
pa'ience, you will be well 
rewarded Eminent people 
should make you happy A 
romantic surprise could be 
■n store Important dates 
28. 1. 2 


YOU CAN BE VERY STUB 
born under pressure but 
will readily yield to affection 
Be on your guard, or your 
forceful personality could 
land you in iinexpiected 
situations Go slow on 
Tuesday but accept a 
proposition put to you on 
Fnday It is an auspicious 
time to s’art a venture If you 
arc )ust beginning an affair, n 
may turn serious A wish 
may come true Important 


CLOSt RELATIONSHIPS 
will oe strained You may be 
fn-li-'g uncertain about 
something, bui will get a 
chance to push foi ward with 
a soei.a' project You, or 
sonu'txvl, I lose to you, 
(ouid maice some worth 
while '.banges this week 
WorK tH’ioities easvt and 
you slv'uic find yourselt on 
betrer terms with a d'fficuh 
1 olleajiut A fiapjiy holiday 
likely 'r'ou mav /i‘ eive 


IMPORTANr AVENUES 
open up tor you Have 
confideiu c m vuurself and 
do not he ^traicl of putting 
your ide,is forward Despite 
obstacles you could 
ach'evc a lot this week 
Romance pr'x-eeds smooth 
Iv enough, but beware of 
gossip as It will cause 
jealousy You may get news 
from a distance Home life 
cvili be happy Important 
dates 30, 31, 1 



TAURUS 


Apt 21—May 21 


dates 29, 30, 1 


news born a disi.v-it pla-* 

Important dates 29, 1 2 



LEO 


Jul 24-Aug 21 





AQUARIUS 


! in c ' -rfeb 


''OUR M'ND Will BL 
wrwking overtime You will 
exi tianuc news and views 
with friends and relatives, 
and will team something you 
> an use to your advantage 
It IS a good week for 
,.omrc’tiiice activity Social 
and (tomestic life ate 
tayoured Itnpoiianl dates 
29, 1, 2 


THIS IS A FAVOURABl E 
tunc to send and receive 
k>i icrs as well as vsi* tnends 
You like aetKin eina are 
irritated it the pace is loo 
slow, but you may have to 
put up with it on Tuesday 
and Wednesday Atterward- 
you may take up interesting 
lobs and mee* people who 
appeal to yvni Work and 
home life lcx>k exciting 
Important dates 30, 1, 2 


YOU rrjMD TO HA\’t A 
dual nature 'ton wi'l wors 
lu^ioiibl'v to gv' what you 
desire or be overcoriic wi 
p»‘--simisTn Do no' lost 
c onfiden^e now 'or ,ou i an 
nwke a new projeit wiik 
"r our hnanvial fxisiiim will 
improve tc i *100 vli nave 
an casy wi'tk A pn’asant 
Svirprvse awaits yoi at home 
Important date* 28,31 1 


family. DIFFERENCES 

V ' br gun Uy sorted out 
a J '!» Vaimer scene at 
hi.c e veil boost vour 
p.or.i'> You could improve 
yo"r 1 ,, i pation.rl outlook 
too '1 ' ou want to Your 
plans are pound to be 
opposed, so be extra 
cavPious and tacitui If you 
ate wM m others wii! 
respond favourably Im¬ 
portant date* 29, 30, 1 



G^NI 

Miy V 


-Jur 21 



VIRGO 

A'JOt ?2 Se' 



S AGITTARIUS 

No- .2- D. , 



PISCES _ 

Fcab 2u —^lai 21 



THIS IS THE TIME TO YOU PREFER TO VIEW 
make use of your ability I'fe philosophicdlly but 
homebody could let you >ometimcs you are so taki n 
down Try to keep' ytiur up with the larger issues tha* 
< orrespondence up tc> dale you neglect the small but 
neglect of routine work very necessar\ details Do 
<ould cuuse unnecessary not let your sell be caught up 
setbai ks Venus will help m texj many things for other 
'.ouin your job and you may people Concentrate on 
be praised by someone you your own affairs instead 
hiish to impress Etomcstic Someone of the oppcrsitc 
We will be blissful Travel is sex wnll be in an enterprising 
"idicated important date* iiKxrd and joint plans lor the 
30, 1, 2 future get an unexpected 

boost There could be 
hurdles at hcMne Important 
date* 29. 1. 2 


THlb IS A riMF TO YOU MAY HAVTl TO, 

apjiiy vour own ideas The acvept i.e''lain limitations in 
liest days )oi .mpo’^tant gfxid spint However, you 
devisicins are Wednesday a'-c certain to take chances 
and Thursciay You should A gamble you take on 
now tipd meire* scope for Sunday or Mordav could 
long term pkinning Push pay oti A younger member 
asidr- ivry pioblem' that may demaixi c lose attention 
h.ice been bothering you A special occasion is likely 
and concentrate cin widen around the end ot the week 
mg your horizons E^cv not Many ol you may be offered 
viliow any setback in ytiur a new start Peoprfe whom 
home, career or love life to you have not met for 
dishearten you Important sorrs-iimc could drop in 
dates 29,30,1 Important dates' 27,30,1. 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made in heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn't necessarily 
get you one There’s still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today’s age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance'^ So. 
we’ve Introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Fasten) India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 

P A T R I 

• Amrita Bazar Patrika, 


combinations Perfect 
matches! 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you just can't be too 
careful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We’ll send yon 
the most ideally-suited 
mate hes which accurately 
rnatfli your requirements 
along with the usual box 
replies and in no time 
at all' 


K A G 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the evc*r* 
growing popularity of this 
special computer sorvic.e. 
you don't have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matHmonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika, Allahabad & 
Lucknow. Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur. Amrit 
Prabhat. Allahabad & 
Lucknow and lugantar, 
Calcutta 


ROUP 


Calcutta Ik Jamshedpur • Norlhero ImUa Patrflea, 
Allahabad & Lucknuw • Northern Patrfka, Kanpur • Amrit Prabhat, 

Allahabad & Lucknow • fugantar, Calcutta 
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Of bandht and bills: by RIngsIder 

Growth pangs: by K. Bhupal 

The giant and the dwarf: by B. G. SIdharth 
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unniAL VIEW. 


Of bandhs and bills 


P eople m Delhi have had a 
feeling of being under siege 
for some time past Normal 
life in the recent weeks was first 
disrupted by the ruling party's 
brainchild — the Freedom Run 
People ran here and there, and 
nobody knew why one should ‘run’ 
at all for the country )ust because 
Ra)iv Gandhi joined them for a few 
metres Then came March 9, Devi 
Lai descended on the capital with 
his massive crowds to 9 ve the 
Prime Minister a notice to quit 
Many feared that the occasion 
would be a repetition of the Chief 
Minister’s ‘victory match’ after the 
State elections, with the Haryana 
hordes running amok around the 
Boat Club This time Devi Lai told 
his audience to leave quietly, 
adding the words ‘Ram Kasatn’ 
This episode was followed by the 
Bharat Bandh that wasn’t 
Prompted by the Left parties cm 
March 15, it flopped in Delhi, 
thanks to Doordarshari's one 
sided 'dcmocraiii ‘ propaganda 
Result the Left has realised that its 
future IS dim in this part of the 
country 

Ironically, the two main 
Opposition groups — the BJI^ and 
the Icf* have been accusing 
each other of siding with the 
Congressd) at every crucial 
juncture, .'spenaily since the last 
Presidential election For some 
time now, the Congiessfl) has been 
making solid gains, such as a hat 
tricK of cictories in Nagaland, 
Meghalaya and Tripura The party 
has already fomented trouble in 
Darjeeling to make it a pain in the 
neck of the Left Fiont in West* 
Bengal On March 15, the BJP, 
which has a powerful base ariwng 
traders in Delhi, neither supported 
nor opposed the Bharat Bandh 
call The police found it easy 
enough to persuade shopkeepers 
to keep their estaNishments open 
Mobile police vans were parked 
even at those markets where it was 
the scheduled weekly closing day, 
and shop-owners were coaked and 
cajoled to keep their shutters up 
Railways and the aty transport 
functioned effectively, and the 
Rajdhan* Expiess from Howrah 
arrived at New Delhi station even 


before schedule Many heaved a 
sigh of relief to find that it was 
almost a normal working day in the 
capital 

But in Parliament, the BJP and 
the Left continue to work shoulder 
to shoulder along with most of the 
other Opposition parties 
Iheir floor coordination com 
mittees work smoothly, giving a 
clear impression that they are a 
cohesive entity This happened 
once again on March M, when the 
Government wanted to rush the 
Constitution (59th Amendment) 
Bill through the Rajya Sabha to 
clamp ail emergency in Punjab A 
determined • Opposition obstructed 
the passage of the Bill at the 
introduction stage by collecting in 
the well of the House and shouting 
slogans The BJP and the Forward 
Bloc members, noticeably 
remaiin d in their seats There was, 
perh.ips, no significance in if, for 
Dipen Ghosh (CPl- M), among 
others, spcciticaily quoted L K 
Advani and echoed the sent.ments 
expressed by the BJP leader a little 
earlier 

The deputy chairperson, 
Pratibha Patil, was caught on the 
wrong toot when she mentioned 
th.it the Bill had to be passed the 
same day “Please keep quiet 
Jaldise nipiana hui ” When Chitta 
Rdsu(FB) asserted that it was 
impropei', politically and consti 
tutionally, to allow the introduction 
of the Bill, Mrs Patil seemed cleat 
III her mind fhat she would not 
allow discussion at this stage so as 
not to lose time As she persisted in 
her point of view, H K L Bhasa^ 
Minister for Parliamentary Affairs, 
intervened to say that if the 
members wanted to oppose the 
introduction of the Bill, they could 
do so bnefly Mrs Patil, who turned 
towards Bhagat with a surprised 
look on her face, had no option but 
to allow the Opposition members 
to speak Not only this She even let 
them spe^ without much 
restriction on the time taken ^ 
them It was the best that she could 
do to come out of an embarrassing 
situation 

TTie proceedings of the day left 
everybody guessing Why was it 
necessary to pws the BUI urgently 


the same day’ Had the situation in 
Punjab worsened suddenly during 
the preceding few hours so much 
so that the Bill could not be : 
delayed even by a day’ Perhaps the | 
Treasury Benches were sewed with ■ 
panic because of the fear thot the 
Rajya Sabha biennial elections 
would cause a oig dent in the 
ruling party’s two thirds majority, 
which IS imperative tor certain 
Constitutional amendments 
Inside information reveals that 
some of the Congressfl) bigwigs 
were either ignoiant or oblivious of 
the importance of the twcj-thirds 
majority So they were takir^ their 
own time, according to their 
strategy, to play with the 
Emergency provisions Appa 
rently, it is not a tact that the drafr 
Bill was not ready until the last 
moment so that the legislatior 
could not be scheduled well ir 
advance In fact, the drafting of tl»e 
Bill was completed quite some 
time ago, but the political derision 
was not taken in proper time 

Tailpiece 

I N Delhi the other day, the Sahi 
tya Akademi and the India Inter 
national Centre organized a 
Meet the Author’ session with 
Sonibhu Mitra both at the giving 
and the receiving end He spoke 
about the theatre of entertainment 
He elucidated how dialogues 
express intimate patterns ot social 
relationship Citing Ibsen’s Do'/’s 
House he explained how two multi 
level organisms, such as a 
husband and a wife, interact with 
each other But the audience had 
read about or knoum these things 
before What they had not realized 
beforehand was the fact that 
Sombhu Mitra has lost some of the 
spark which he had in the past 
When questions wierc put, he was 
not in a mood to answer He was 
reticent, even evasive His own 
expbnatiori was “I am a bit 
nervous.” But the moment he 
started reciting Jibanananda Das 
— Shona go/o lashkata gharev n;yc 
gachhe faarey — Mitra was a 
different man altogether — 
confident and at his usual best 

RINGSIDER 



Growth pangs 


A bout this time every yejur, 
the Registrar of Newspapers. 
India, IS busy putting together 
an imposing volume entitled “Press in 
India” With the help of this 
pubhcdtion one can update one's 
knowledge of the number of 
newspapers, their periodicity, 
language, place of publication, 
circulation etc bidia’s claim to be 
among the nations with the largest 
number of newspapers is buttressed 
by this publicatioa So it is not unoften 
that the Information Minister gleefully 
teDs Parliament that the country’s 
Press IS growing unhindered, as 
revealed by the statistics given in 
“Press in India” It was Ajit Kumar 
Panja’s chance last year (alas, he is no 
longer in that Ministry) This year H 
K L Bhagat will no doubt give a 
sterling performance Mr Panja told 
the Raiya Sabha m August 1987 that 
2,005 dailies, 7,216 weeklies, 3,249 
fortnightiies and 7,964 monthlies were 
in existerKe then 
Impressive indeed A perceptive 
observer might, however, see in this 
steady growth of the Press something 
more than what meets the eye The 
(jovemment, it is known, is none too 
happy over the role of the Press 
(barnng those newspapers which s-ng 
Its hallelujahs), the Pnme Minister 
hinmlf IS a severe cntic, except on 
rare* occasxins when tie fancies 
himself on the “same side of th 2 
barricade”, to one of his 'nformation 
advisers the Press is “lumpen”, the 
less said about the lesser minions at 
venous levels the better And since 
the Press cannot grow if the 
Government doesn’t want it to, a clue 
emerges some of the bnght boys in 
the PM’s Secretariat have been 
reading Tocqueville’s “Democracy in 
America" Thiswily man wrote in 1835 
the o->ly way to neutralise the 
effect o< newspapers is to multiply 
their numbers with so many 
combatants, neither discipline nor 
unity of action is possible, and so each 
fights undet his own flag ” 

The alacrity which some 'national' 
newspapers have shown m endorsing 
tl e Government's punitive action 
against some not towing the line 
confirms the suspicion that 
Tocquevi'le is as much a favourite at 
Race Course PtCiad as Qo*rocchi 


Given this power of manipulation, 
there is no reason why Congress(I) 
leaders and some Ministers should be 
so agitated about the Karnataka 
Freedom of the Press Bill, 1988, 
intrcxluced in the State Assembly on 
February 9 While Janardhan Poojari 
of "loan inelas” fame avers that the Bill 
betrays the “dictatonal” attitude of 
Chief Minister Ramakrishna Hcgdc, 
another Congress (1) luminary, B 
Basavalinghaiah, says it is an attempt 
to“appease" the Press Yet another 
Central Minister throws daik hints 
that the Bill may be unconstitutional 

How come then that tfie Editors’ 
Guild of kidia and several newspapei s 
have welcomed the Bill'^ Let’s see 
what the Bill seeks to do Tire 
Statement of Objects and Reasons 
reads “An open government is 
necessary to ensure propei 
functioning of a democrat'cally 
elected Government An open 
government implies a free Press ” Any 
objection. Mr Poojary’ 

The major features of the Bill are 

(1) Immunity of a journalist from 
disclosure of source of information. 

(2) Right of access to public 
dcKuments, and (3j Penalty foi 
causing hurl etc with the intention of 
preventing any journalist from 
discharging his duties as such 

The world over, advocates of a free 
Press have been arguing for long that 
the right to information, a basic 
adjunct of derrxxtacy, will be a reahty 
only if the sources are protected and 
to drat extent the journalist is granted 
immunity Like the pnest and the 
lawyer, the journalist too has the right 
to keep his secrets In the United 
States and Britain “shield laws” have 
been framed in the regard - of course 
with adequate safeguards against 
misuse of this privilege 

The Kai nataka Bill seeks to give the 
Pk'ess this immunity, with certain 
limitations As such, the Bill ought to 
be welcomed Mr Hcgde claims that 
the Bill IS an improvement on the 
Bntish Contempt of Court Act, 1981, 
as the former provides that a court 
could order disclosure of the source 
only when it is “indispensable", 
whereas the UK Act uses the more 
ambiguous word "necessary” The 
relevant portion of the Karnataka Bill 
reads " no court shall compel a 


person to disclose the source of any 
news or information nor declare a 
person to be guilty of contempt of 
court for refusing to disclose the 
source of any news or information in 
whatsoever manner obtained in 
respect of a publication for which he is 
responsible unless it is established to 
the satisfaction of the court that such 
disclosure is indispensable in the 
interest of justice or national security, 
or for the prevention of disorder ’’ 

The second major provision of the 
Karnataka Bill (right of access to 
public documents) may not, in 
practice, be of great value as it shuts 
out a wide range of subjects from 
access Further, it is stated that if the 
concerned department does not 
provide the information sought, it 
should be treated as permission 
having been refused Nothing could 
suit our bureaucrats belter 

If the contention of the opponents 
ol the Bill IS ‘hat it doesn't go tar 
enough, one could understand Mr 
Hegde himself has said he would 
' consider anv suggestions for 
improving the exemptions" in t)ie 
clause relating to access to 
information 

It might be worthwnilc to remind 
over zealous Congressdj leadeis that 
It ill becomes them to make the Press 
a favourite whipping boy for their owp 
emissions and commissions, even as 
they are planning to lelcbrate m a 
massive way the centenary of 
Jawaharlal Nehru Haven't they read 
the oft quoted Nehru dictum “I 
would rather have a completely fice 
Press with all the dangers involved in 
the wrong use of that freedom than a 
suppressed oi regulated Press'^" 

One hopes they wouldn’t ask “Who, 
Mis Nehru"^’, just as one dignitary is 
believed to have asked about S 
Satyamurthi when the protrait of this 
great parliamentarian of yesteryears 
was to be unveiled But remembering 
Nehru isn’t the same as following him 
Duiing the dark days of the 
Emergency, the Natmnal Herald, the 
pajser he founded, removed from its 
masthead the Nehru quote 
"I reedom is in peril Defend it with all 
your might ” So did the censor blai k 
out quotations from Gandhiji 
publi^ed on Page One of the 
Financial Express 


— RAVISHANKAR tfi kidtan e«arM 


Truth and terror 


I T may be apocryphal, but Napo¬ 
leon Bonai»rte Is crcdted writh 
the nying : "God h on the aide of 
bigbatta^lons^’' In other words, those 
in power m^t have ttiev way. Re¬ 
writing history is one such {evourite 
paetime. In dw Hitler-Stalin era, oim 
vied with the other in btecking out 
places, personalities and events they 
didn’t hiu and ordering substitutions 
of their choice But such tampering 
with History generally does not last 
long ki the i^ruschev era and now 
much more in the Gorbachov period, 
amends are being made Gorbachov 
does not want what he calls "blanks in 
history". 

Here in India, however, we are 
constantly in kitots We are still 
uncertain about the ori^ns of the 
people of MoheniO'daro and 
Harappa, about the original home of 
the Aryans, about the builder of the 
Qutab Mkiar and of die Ta) Mahal 
and, for good measure, now the Babn 
Maspd or Krishna Janmasthan Truth 
can ’often be uncomfortable — an 
uncharted path, as a Knshnamurthi 
would call It 

The double standards in our 


perceptions came on focus on Match 
7 in ^ U.P. Vkfitan Parishad whsn 
the Government was to 

delete certain portions erf a schod 
textbook ttrfiich desenbed some 
freedomrfi^ers as "tenorista" Tha 
book, "Social Science — Part T, 
labds as "terrorists" ShyamjIKiMina 
Verma, Lala Hardayal, Veer 
Savarkar, Aurobindo Ghose, 
Khudiram Bosa and Madanlal 
Dhtnora. Luckihi. BhagatSmgh&Co. 
escape the app^tion 

But how does one really 
differentiate between freedom- 
fibers, terrorists, martyrs, traitors, 
heroes and scoundrab? Bratus too 
was an honouiabis man It is very 
slippery ground mdeed 

^t it is good to ask questions 
Speaking at a Teen Murti House 
function last November, Prime 
Mirsster Rajiv Gandhi saxl aducatio- 
mats shoirfd create a apirrf of 
inquisitiveness among childrsn and 
m^ them "challenge, questxm and 
ask” so they could inrfi^ the 
acienttfic temper (Many Treasury 
Bench members should be thankaig 


thsv stars that this advice doesn’t 
apply to Opposition members of' 
PwUsment for them "Mum" is Urn' 
word.) 

AsWng too many questions could ^ 
the same bme be fatal Remember 
Nachiketa m the Kathopanwhad? 
NachOceta’s father, Vaiasrav«, gfMW 
away in chanty all his posressions 
during a Vttuajit sacrifice he 
performed. Impressed, young 
Nachiketa a^ced has father, "To 
whom wQl you erffer me?” Not getting 
a reply, he repeated the question 
timee. An irritated Vajasrawa shot 
back "To Death I offer you " So to 
Yama die boy went. 

But the ending was fairy tale-kke. 
Nachiketa "attained Brahman* And 
the Kathopamshad says "Anyone 
else, too, who becomes a knower thus 
of the indwelling Self, attains 
brahman." 

Whrt bettar hope could there be for 
those who ask uncomfortable 
questions about Fairfax, submarine 
deals, Bofors guns and Swiss bank 
accounts — and those who stonewall 
ail queries? Om shonh, shanh, shanti ■ 


Runs and marches 



to suit one’seonvenienoe. Who cares 


E rsatz culture isO m‘ m*thing 
today. Names have become 
shibboleths, to be brou#it out 


rf these crude attempts are making a 
mockery of the greet men snd women 


who are part of our legacy^ "Freedom 
Hun" Whose freedom’ Freedom 
.from what? Why now'^ Aze we 
•taurKhmg a modern-day Rudippides 
m a 'Thums Up’ sweat shirt? 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
IMS never for a moment flippant The 
Salt Satyagraha was to him a moral 
test, and the Dandi March* was 

.conceived after much thought. No 
wonder it shook an empire and sent 
diockiMves across the ^obe The60- 

year-old Mahatma, spnghtly and 
bouncing, set off with his staff, briskly 
setting the pace for his 78 followers. 

Poor man, it didn’t ttnkk Ism that it 
would have been more appropriate 

for him to "flag off" the march Gandhi 
had an "inner voice", but apparently 
could jiot see r,to the future 58 years 
ahead 

Well, strange things do happen We 
may yet have the spectacle of our 
ruim starting a fost a la Gandhi — 
but certainly of a kirated duration 

K-BHUPAL 
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The giant and the dwarf 


N April, the bnght s*jr Procyon 
{Prabhas} sparkles nght on top in 
the early part of the night it is the 
^ghtest star in the Cannis Minor or 
gttle Dog constellation—one of the 
j>o dogs which trail Orion the hunter, 
Kalpurush 

I By 1718, the Bnttsh astronomer. Sir 
^mund Halley, had discovered that 
^ocyon, along with two other bright 
^ars. Sinus (Lubdhaka) and Arcturus 
>wati), had drifted from the positions 
lotted for them by the ancient 
•reeks In fact, they had shifted 
lightly even from their positions 
dotted by the 16th century 
atronomer Tycho Brahe Halley 
'orrectly concluded that these shifts 
were the result of the individual 
notions of these stars, and wiere 
Jwcernible only because they were 
3xceptionally dose to us. 


materials, fuelling the nuclear 
reactions arc exhausted^ The star 
collapses If the mass or the collapsing 
star IS less than about one and a half 
times the mass of the sun, then the 
collapse squeezes the atoms which 
make up the star to a point where the 
electrons are wrenched out of the 
individud atoms The matenal of the 
star IS now a frce-for all mix of 
elections, neutrons, protons and 
what not But electrons can be 
squeezed towards each other only up 
to a point, beyond which they resist 
further compression it is this 
resistance or degeneracy pressure 
which halts any further collapse of the 
star The original star wcnild have by 
now shrank into a tiny earth sized 
white, hot object Hence the name 
‘White Dwarf You are seeing 
Procyon B tcxlay at this point in its 


' arguing for a smaller universe 

The debate revolved around an 
enigmatic object, wMch astronomers 
had christened the Andromeda 
Nebula This was a fuzzy cioud-iike 
patch, noted by observers over 
several centunes. But what exactly 
was It’ Telescopes had failed to give 
any further dues. In the 18th century, 
there were two different descriptions 
of the Andromeda Nebula One was 
put forward by the German 
philosopher Immanqd Kant, who* 
suggested that it was a 
con^omeration of myriads of stars 
and was a sort of star island ‘The-. 
French mathcmatiaan Piene Simon 
Laplace argued, on the other hand, 
that it was a rotating mass of gas. 
Ladace fCirther suggested that such 
rotating gas clouds shrink and 
ultireatdy gradude into stars 


More than a century later, around 
*840 the German astronomer 
[Frederich Wolfgang Bessel, noticed 
i'hat this motion of Procyon was not 
•.mooth Procyon seemed to zigzag, 
^’hich was trde pf Sinus also Bes^l 
'■criccUy inferred that Procyon was 
•»cconpd!'.icd by an invisible 
companion, whose gravitatKinal tugs, 
caused •( to toUer along its path In 
186?, another German astronomer, 
Auwers, computed the orbit of 
Procyon's companion by observing 
th«,€ zig/ags Finally, Schcbcrie 
telescopically discovered (he 
companur* in 1896 at the Lick 
OhseTVdicry iXnd what a shrange 
companion it turned out to be' 
Procyon itself is a normal star with a 
little less man twice the mass of the 
sun and .t about five times as 
volum.i'iC'Us 'Its surface temperature 
too IS slighti, 'iiore than the sun’s, but 
,t ouN^i-nes tl.e sun six times over 
The (.o''ipanK>n on the othar hand, 
har afexiiji three—fourths the massoi 
the sun crammed into the volume of 
the earth So compressed is the 
matter m this companion, called 
Proc'/on B. that a handful of its crust 
.would outweigh several fuOy loaded 
lumb j jets Procyon fi is, in fact what 
astronomers call a ‘Whttf^ Dwarf 
All St irs woui4c)|lfMiiind4irttM^ 
o-'n v/eiqht, 
rea, , taking 
interu --v which 
arpc'ints .of 

collapse b ir what h«pptn« utfMti Hto 


history 

Procyon and -ts White Dwarf 
companion whirl round each other 
once every 40 years And (hey arc 
indeed vcry_ close as Sir Edmund 
Halley guessed Light takes just a little 
over 11 years to reach us from 'here 
But that’s not the whole story 1 here 
IS, in fact, a third companion--a f<unt 
star called Procyon C 

Beyond the 
Milky Way 


O N Apnl 26, 1920, the main hall 
of the National Academy of 
Sciences in the United States 
was* teeming with excited 
astronomers A hightly publicized 
debate was in progress between the 
renowned astronomer Harlow 
Shapley, on (he one hand, and the 
relatively unknown Hcrber Doust 
Curtifi, on the other The debate was 
to decide whether the universe was of 
a manageable size, or whether it had 
science fiction dimensions 
Shapley was a much respected 
observatKinal astronomer who had, 
ori^ some time befone, managed to 
greatly extend the dimensions erf the 
Milky Way galaxy, wbch contains the 
«un, besides a hurxlred thousand 
^uieon other stars Curtis, on his part, 
’(tad, ‘made some interesting 
observations of explodmg stars But, 
curnudy, in this debate, Shapley was 


But then why had it disappeared? 
Others suggested that the vara^wd 
star had nothing to do with 
Andromeda, except that by sheer 
accident it lay on the same bne of 
i.'ision 

Some years later, m 1901. another 
star was detected performing the 
same appeanng-disappcanng 8r.t, 
though elsewhere in' the sky Such 
stars are called novas, and the new 
nova turned out to be around 100 tight 
years away If the nova in the 
Andromeda Nebula were Mmilar to 
this, It had to be located nearly 200 
light yearsaway Itwashardtobefieve 
that a cloud of gas that lay so far away 
could be visible to the naked eye. May 
be Laplace was wrong, and Kant right 
after all' 

And then novas began tumbiingout 
of Andromeda. These were detected 
by Curtis, beguimng with the year 
1917 It was very (fifficuU to ^heve 
that so many unrelated and widely- 
separated novas, could blink m and 
blink out, all in the exact direction of 
Andromeda Curtis concluded that 
Andromeda was indeed a coOection of 
millions of stars, and some of these 
stars appeared as novas 
indn/kluat stars could not be seen as 
such because they were miKti too far 
away All this meant Immmuet Kant 
was right The universe was indeed 
farflung beyond imagmation, with 
several star islands stremn a8 round. 

But observations by. another 
astmomer of rcqpute* Van Mannen, 




Thm final m m dic cd taat- Gaaarin had &ttpt ttmll 


Buggested Bometttmg to the contrary. 
Van Mannen discovered that the 
Andromeda Nebula iwas rotating ever 
so gently There was no way in which 
such a rotation could be detected if 
Andromeda was a distant star island 
It, therefore, had to be a not-so- 
distant cloud of gas Harlow Shaply 
and Van Mannen were good fnends 
And Shaply accepted Mannen’s 
conclusions, who maintained that all 
the stars foim a galaxy—the Milky 
Way galaxy—whKh was the only star 
island in the universe Everything else, 
including Andromeda Nebula, was a 
part of the Milky Way and that there 
were no other star islands 

That’s how Curt,s and Shapley 
clashed in their celebrated dabate 
Shapley was much too renowned to 
be declared the loser Oh the other 
hand, Curtis’s figures were much too 
convincing to be pooh poohed The 
debate ended in a sralenniatc 
The issue was settled a few years 
later, when the celebrated astro¬ 
nomer, Edwin P Hubble, indepen¬ 
dently measui^rd the distance of 
Andromeda and vindicated Curtis b 
also turned out that Van Mannen’s 
observations and, therefore, 
Shapley's conclusion, had been 
wrong The universe was found tu be 
inconceivably vast, littered with 
millions of the Milky way type star 
islands 

Back from 
up there 

A t 10 55 a m Moscow hme, on 
April 12,1961, a weird creature 
donning an orange suit and a 
white helmet descended on a field 
near a village m Ten>oka district 
Anyataktorova, one of the two 
peasant women to witness this 
incredible sight, gasped, “Have you 
come from outer space?" The strange 
visitor grinned "Yes, would you 
believe it? I certainly have'” he 
excliamed, and added reavuinngly, 
"Don’t get scared I am Soviet " 

By then several peasants had 
surraunded the cosmonaut, and 
shouted in urason, “Yun Gagarm' 
Yun Gagaiini*’ 

The story really began in early 1960 
Y un Gagarm, then 26 vears old, and a 
tew of hts colhtagues from tlw Air 
Force were recruited to be trained as 
future cosmonauts. They underwent 
intensive trairung fot one year at the 
specialty-constructed cosmonaut 
training centre at Star City, just 


outside Moscow On April 8, 19hl, 
Gagann was unanimously selected <ib 
the first roamonau* bectiuse of his 
“analytical mind and rare industrious 
ness ” 

Gagann spent the night of Apnl 11 
with his back-up cosmonaut, Alexei 
Titov, m a woooen cottage, a tew 
kdometres invay from the bunch pad 
Gagann and Titov slept peacefully m 
spite of biosensors attached to them 
to monitor their stress responses In 
contrast, the spacecraft designer 
Koidev, and the head of the State 
Commission, Rudnev, were restless 
and sleepless' 

Gagann was woken up at 5 3U m the 
morning of Apnl 12 After breakfast, 
both cosmonauts wnggled into their 
space suit and hobUed towards a 
waiting bus, which drove them to the 
Baikonur cosmodrome Theie ^he 
Vnstok {meaning East) spacecraft 
towered above its 38 metre, three 
stage rocket 

As Gagann boarded the elevator, 
he turned around and addressed all 
his fellow men “At this instant, the 
whole of my life seems to be 
condensed into one wonderful 
moment Everything that I have 
experienced, everything that I have 
done hitherto was experienced and 
done for the sake of this moment In 
all times and epoc hs the greatest joy 
lor man has been to take pari in new 
discoveries To be the first to enter 
the cosmos, to engage single-handed 
m an unprecedented duel with 
nature— could one dream of anything 
more?” 

Gargarm was then transported to 
the Vost<^ spacecraft. He (jambered 
in and settled down in the cramped 
interior After a long and impatient 
hour, dunng which a faulty valve was 
rectified, the countdown began 
FinaUy at 9^07 a.m , the momentous 
order, "Lift of!” was issued The 
supporting scaffoldHigparted, and the 
white rocket streaked into the sky and 


vanished in a tiail of smoke i 

As the craft icceterated, the 
resultant artilic'al grwiV on the 
cosinoiiaot inf-reased lapidly to <i 
paintui SIX tunes ihv gravity 
cxpervrn.cd on »he e-i’lh And then 
suddenly the pres-»ure was off' Vos ok 
was in earth orbit and man tiad 
^tecrashed into space 

“1 he sky kn iks v erv very dark and 
the earth is bluish'" veiled Gagann, 
exultantly Alter this fust desciipiion 
of the eai th through human t yes from 
outer space Gagarm scnled down 
ev'cn as he hurtled at 30,tXX) km per 
hour 327 km above the earth Vostok 
i looped over northern USSR, Japan, 
Capehorn and slreakeu towards 
Afnca Meanwhik.. Gagann reported, 

' The sunli* side ol *he earth is visible 
quite well ar.o one can easily 
disiinguish th< snores of continents, 
•siands and gr» .it rivers, large areas of 
ware and fold*- *>t the land i see for 
the first time with my own eyes the 
earth's sphei« il s.iape ” Gagarin also 
perform«’d i few simple expenments 
andcxeic'ses tor example, in eating, 
drinking and wnting 

In the meantime, Sdow on the 
earth, Mobiow Radio had just 
announced the mf'mentous event and 
throngs ot jubilant and rheenng 
people ucre stampeding through the 
streets of Moscow 

Exactii' 78 minutes after the launch 
as Vostok hovered about hast AffSca, 
retro rockets were fired, braking the 
spacecraft Vostok giacefully 
swooped l»ack towatds the earth 
Once again, artificial gravity, tms nme 
due to the deceleration, mo*. n»ed and 
Gagarin was thrust on to his seat A 
few kiknneties abo« e ih» earth 
parachutes opened out and Vostok 1 
b<aked to a jerky liait beneath a 
canopy ot paiachute mnbr^llas, 
barely 10 kilometres off target 
“The earth is tne cradle of man But 
one c 'nnot live in the cradle 'oi ever," 




Aatrommta, during flight. FalHng round thm north rathnr 

than on It 


declared the pioneer of rocketry and 
the space age, Konstantin Tsiolkov 
sky, prophetically Gagann's 108 
minute odyssey was the first step in a 
long, long voyage through spare 

Question 

Doea an aatronaut in an 
orbiting spaceship/eel wnightlnaa 
because the earth’s gravity is sero 
at that dimtance? 

O r at ail’ If the earth's gravity 
were non ex.stenf at that dis 
_taiice, then the spacecraft 

s 


would fly off towards the sun or may 
he out ol the solar system' The earth’s 
gravity is very much there, but it is 
counter balanced by the centnfugal 
force whirh tends to throw the 
spacecraft away from the earth The 
situation IS very similar to what 
happens if you jump oft the hundredth 
storey of a sky scraper ni^t that you 
will be there to recount your 
experience' But what will happen is, 
till you hit the ground, you will feel 
weightless The instant you h't the 
ground, you will fee! the earth's 
gravity, that is your weight, and, of 
course, the impact Just bee ause cou 


felt weightless during your fall, it docs 
not mean the earth's gravity was 
eero - in fact, you tell precisely 
because of the gravity Similarly, an 
earth orbiting spacecraft is in orbit 
because of the earth’s gravity But the 
cosmonaut inside would feel 
weightless because the orbiting 
spacecraft is, in a sense, falling in the 
earth’s gravitiT The only diffe/ence is 
that It IS falling round the earth, rather 
than on It That is because of the initial 
great speed at which it was shot up If 
you could jump off the hundredth 
storey with the same speed, then you 
too would be falling round the earth 
like a soacecratt 

April highlights 

F or much of April, the beautiful 
constellations Orion (Halpu 
rush) and Taurus (Vnshabh) 
would appear rather high in the west, 
early at night Gemini (Mithun) would 
be nght on top, and lower in the east 
you cannot miss the brilliant Sinus 
(Luhhdaka) as also Procyon 
(Prabhas) Around midnight, the 
Great Bear (Sapta Risin) and Leo 
(Simha) would be high in the west, 
with Scorpios (VnshLhik) low in the 
east In the snarly hours, Scorpius 
would be high in the south and 
Cygnus the Swan (Hansa) would be 
right on top At the same time, the 
Great Bear and Leo would be setting 
in the west 

Late in the evening, you cannot also 
miss the glittenng planet Venus 
(bukra) high in the west as an evening 
star, and a bit lower the brilliant 
Jupiter (Bnhaspati) In fact, Venus 
attains maximum elongation east, 
that IS, attains its maximum height m 
the evening in the west on April 3 
Mercury (Budha) which, m principle, 
should be vuiA>le in the evening low in 
the west, is generally too close to the 
sun for that The red Mars, (Mongol), 
which IS in Capricomus (Makor), and 
Saturn (Sum), which is in Saggitarius, 
(Donush) can be seen in the early 
hours 

The sky this 
month 

April d Venus’ greatest ebngatxm 
east 

April 16 New moon 
April 20 Mercury in superior 
conjunction 
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After North’s raise to 3C, South 
becomes a bit ambitious and decides to try 
for a 4 3 spade fit to reach a game North's 
hand is too gcxid to miss a game, and he 
eventually jumps to SC West leads H 6 
Now, how would you like to plan your 
play? 

On a 1 ^ club break you count the tncks 
as 4 club tncks in hand plus 3 diamond 
ruffs in dummy plus 2 tncks in heart (AK to 
heart) plus one each in spade and diamond 
',SKorQ,DA)- lltncksinall Thehand 
seems to be an easy one but's it really? 
Does ixit West s double mean anything to 
you? You decide to allow maximum odds 
in West's favour and start imacpntng the 
moves —A and K of heart discarding a 
spade from hand, a small spade to S K 
(East being a good player will surely hold 
up his Ace), Ace of diamond and a 
diamond ruff in dummy a small club to C 
K (but what if East shows out?) 

You thmk you have found the solution 
- VA vst will win and return a spade. East 
will win with Jack or ten and exit with a 
heart, and West’s C 10 will be an upper 
cut You, therefore, abandon this hne and 
c hange you tack Instead of playing a small 
club from dummy at tnck six, you decide 
to play a heart and ruff high in hand, hoping 
West will over ruff with Ace, exit with a 
spade, which East will win, and return 
mother heart, at which you wiU ruff high 
again, ruff a diamond in dummy and ruff 
the least spade m hand and then play a club 
to C 9, finessing the ten through West, tuiH 
that's It 

You confidently proceed to 'ake this 
course fiut. West, Has followed your tram 
of thought and calmly discards a spade on 
the third heart, instead of ruffing with the 
Ace You (eel shaken, as this was not in 
your blue print, but being a good 
improvisor, you recover soon You cross 
to dummy again by ruffing the second 
diamond, play the last heart, and discard 
your last spade from hand and look 
expectantly at West for a nod of 
appreciation 

West dscards another spade East was 
not aware of this httkt by play He lakes a 
pause, returns a diamond, which you ruff 


VUI 4 , 



1 After what or whom is the company that makes the aircraft above 
named? 

2 With the launching of IRS lA, India has become the fifth nation m th6 
world to remote sense the earth's resources from space, which are the other 
four? 

3 What IS the full name ot Interpol? 

4 In geologists' talk what is a bomb? 

5 What river traverses Bastar in Madhya Pradesh? 

6 In the old days Sati used to <?f types, in sahagamana (or 
sahamarana) the woman was burnt together with the husband, what- 
happened in anumarana^ 

7 In matters of disarmament, what is START? 

8 Robert Koch founded the science of bacteriology whon he discovered 
the causes of two diseases, which two? 

9 If there were no Indian Standard Time, how much difference of time 
would there have been between the easternmost point and the westermost 
point m the country? 

10 A cock, a duck, and a sheep were the first animals m the world to do 
something simultaneously, what was il ? 

11 If a man suffers from phalacYosis now can you lell? 

THE ANSWERS 
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in durrany, and ruff a spade in hand, when 
East follows with Ace (i) You play a small 
club from hand in the last three carde 
endings and, without waiting to see West’s 
follow up card, call dummy to put Jack and 
smile tnumphantly at the Kibitzers West, 
of course, plays low and East diacards a 
heart and, when you play S Q from the 
dummy. East follows with S J Down one 
You do not have any regrets You have 
been deceived by East’s bniliant discard uf 
S A You would nave finessed C 10 
through West, but East’s play of S-A on the 
small spade forced you to change your 
tack, bwauac from the actutJ play you 
laamt that East lioids 2 carda m spade i^us 


6 in heart plus 4 m diamond So, your 
logical deduction is that the last card will be 
club You deduced well, but forgot one 
small thmg — you have to ruff 2 spades *1 
hand to make 11 tncks So your correct 
tine of play should have been VA^nwithH 
A, play a smaB spade to S-K (East wA 
invanabiy duck, otherwise you wiB make 
11 tncks), cash Ace of diamond and rufl a 
diamond m dummy, Cash H-K and piay a 
heart, discarding the remaining two spades 
from hand ndf with C K the heart retv|m, 
cross to dummy through diamond ndf end 
ruff two spades m hand or play C-Q afte 
ruffing the heart return with C K. 
GURUDEV 







Roots of culture 


A t Stanford Umv-ot sity, thev stiB 
talk of the day neark a year ago. 
when sonic 500 students, on a 
march w«th the Rev Jesse Jackson, 
came up with a slc^wn toi the next 
generation 

The Students were ^cletwating a 
new course at Stanford one tf,at 
would stress the contribiitions of 
mmonties and women to,Western 
culnire, anrt, they chanted “Hey hey, 
ho ho. Western (.ulture Sv got to go ” 
Students and (acuify the^e days 


reflect a demand that is expected to 
^be accepted by the faculty m the 
weeks ahead. 

Responckng to charges that the 
core reading hat reflects what some 
have referred to as “a Eivopean 
Western and bias” arid what 
others call '^'sexist and raesf 
stereotypes”, the Stanford faculty 
seems hkely to approve a measure 
that would eliminate the Western 
Culture course that is required ot all 
Ashmen The course, which has 


that the study of the West ts 
incomplete, but also that it represents 
nothing less than the dominance of a 
particular wdute male view of history 
The anti-Western rhetoric at 
Stanford comes just as conservative 
voices—such as those of Prof Allan 
EB«.x>m in his best selling The Closing of 
the American Mind aKd WiHiam J 
Bennett, the US Secretary of 
Education--have contended that the 
failure of students to know the great 
works of the West’s past has left then 


Asked what he thought of Weetern eivilteaUon, Gandhi said, *11 would 
be a good idea." Students at Princeton, one of Amerlca’a beet 
universities, will not go eo far perhaps, but they are proteedng4^H^f 
the traditional bias of cultural rtudim. They May iorewt other ttian the 
Graeco-Roman, the Judeo-ChitetUm, and white-male have idso 
moulded the cIvHlaatlon and culture of preeent-day Weetern societies. 


A report. 



- - - - 

ho»hiiiy to the likes olPla.c and Saint 
Augustine. Rousseau and John Stuart 
Mill, dll of whom die on Stanford's 
current I'st of required reading tor 
Irishmen But in clatminy a kind of 
eqiBil time -or minority coiitnbgnous 
to Amencan c.vilud'ion the chan; did 

Zuftf wamort of the laat century: 
iVoB there u Tofstoy in turn tnbe? 


beei offered since 1480 is based on a 
list of 15 acknowledged masterpieces 
of philosophy and literature 
In Its place wixild be a new year long 
lequiiement called Culture, Ideas 
and Values that would incltide the 
study of at least one non Western 
culture and works by women, 
.ninonlies and persons ot colour 
The turmoi] over the curriculum, 
with Its overtones of }%0s protest. 


impoverished 

“this kind of debate has gone or 
before, and since it‘s going on a! 
Stantord, it may have a npple effect, 
Bennett has said in an intervieu.’ 

“They are moving confidently and 
swiftly into tlie late l%0s, and wdiy 
anybvxfy would want to do that 
intentionally I don't know,” he said 
“(t looks to me as thou^ policy by 
intimidation is at work Unfortunately, 


promises to reawaken a longstanding a lot of academic leadership » readfly 
debate in American education Some intimidated by the noisiest of its 
argue that by ignoring classics rx students and faculty ’ 

Western culture, universities nsk 



leaving students ignorant of the works 
of genius that lie at the fieart of their 
own civihzatiun Others huve said that 
Western culture is too restrictive a 
concept to be aoequate in an ever 
more diverse world, and that students 
should be grounded, not just in the 
West, but also in a global < ulture 
In the past decade, as American 
uruversitHes have returned to the idea 
of core cumeuiums, many of them 
have tried to thread their way 
between the two akematives, offering 
students a selectton of courses in both 
Western and non-Wettern cultures 
Stanford seem* to be unusual thesii 
days in the sharpness of the arut 
Western attitudes among some 
students, who are asswiing not on(y 


S TANFORD’S proposed new j 
curnculum was forged at the 
end of a two year cbscusaton, 
involving numerous public meetings, 
written exchanges m various campus 
publications and a special stud^t 
faculty task force The debaite was 
spurr^ by the major Mack student 
organization, which was joined m its 
demand for change by feminisis and 
groups representing other mmonty 
students 

The new course will begin in 1989 
anA tuAtStt d* exact contwd remaias 
unc te er mi ried. wdl pranimabfy spur a 
search for relatively urdutoum or 
underrated wwks by woman and 
Afrkans to be included in the core brt 
ol actenowdedgad cl sa t i cs . 
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The set of suggestions expected to 
be adopted by the faculty were 
iormulatedby the student-faculty task 
force Membm of the panel say the 
represent a middle grourtd, retaining 
many of the elements of the old 
Western culture course white paying 
more attention to the contributions to 
American civilization made by groups 
other than white males. 

“Pbto will not be banned from our 
republic of letters,” said Barry M 
Katz, a histonan and member of the 
task force “Freshmen will not emerge 
from their first year steeped in the lore 
of eskimos and pygmies but ignorant 
of English composition " 

Nonetheless, it is clear that the 
recommendations have produced 
plenty of unease, even what William 
M Chace, an English professor and 
vice provost for acadermc planning, 
called “a mood of disappointment and 
polite alienation on the part of many in 
the faculty” Chace and others have 
indicated that the faculty, which is due 
to discuss the issue at a meeting this* 
month, will vote for the changes, but 
more out of a sense of necessary 
compromise than intellectual 
enthusiasm 


Opponents of the changes believe 
student pressure should play no role 

Plato: I* hm to hau 0 no plocm In th* 



indawWngcurrkuium. and, they think 
that to laM hartoiy’a most influential 
works as examples of a white male 
culture and httte else » to make a 
travesty of Western culture itself 
"It’s a version otf academic popidism 
and populism is always dangerous for 
a university," Chace said 'Education 
m not a democracy Students don't 
come here thinking that they know as 
much as their professors There is a 
system of def e nc e , and if the system 
breaks down, we’re m real trouble " 



Ma^ timma picking cotton ki i9 th<an h uy A t a ^ a nm: l^tan la miek 

efrona mey contribute to a nation'e culture 


"We owe it to our students to tell 
them, 'Here s the kind of thing you will 
find of long term value These are the 
things that thousands of people have 
lived then lives by ’ To relegate them 
to the status of white male writing may 
be factually true, but it’s of low 
significaricc ” 

Some maintain that dropping the 
old Western culture course marks (he 
Tiumph of a kind of ty-ranni, of the 
minonty They say proponents of tne 
change were quic k to label opposition 
as racist 

“The overriding motivaticm for the 
diange is political expediency,” said 
Isaac D Barchas, a classics student 
“I think that the consequences will be 
the improverishment of the 
undergraduate expcncnce " 

M any faculty members in 
eluding supporters and oppo¬ 
nents of the new plan, conteixl 
the demands of minonty students, 
who con^itute about one third of 
freshmen classes, stemmed from a 
desire simply to be represented in a 
cumculum that excluded their own 
hentage’s great figures 
The resentment and estrangement 
of some was expressed by Amanda 
Kemp, former president of the black 
student union who wrote in the 
student newspaper. The Stanford 
Daily, that the imphcit message of the 
current cumculum is ’Nigger go 
home’ 

Wilham King, the current president 
of the black stvKient uiten, said "The 
Western Culture requirement has 
had a veVy significant impact because 
It’s a course that every student at the 
university has to take It's the o.ie 


requirement that really says f 
us.’We're different ’ ” I 

He added “We want a sense th 
Amenca, where we are now, » n 
)ust the pro«ress that came fro 
England and France, that it wasi 
only Thomas Jefferson and t! 
founding fathers Other grou] 
contnbuted s'gnificantly " 

In the debate o*her themes aros 
Carolyn C Lougee,afactdty memh 
and member ot the task force, wro 
that “the Western Civ course is not 
timeless, eternal distillate of hum^ 
wisdom", which happens to b 
precisely what the core reading bd 
advocates beheve It to be instead, sh 
contended that it arose from a ne^4 
the United States, flooded by neij 
immigi ants after World War I. to forg 
a myth of a West that trmscendai 
every ethnicity and embraced ther 
all 

Faculty members, fully aware t 
their university's importance an 
prestige, have bristled at entidsm < 
tfie change from elsewhere. Th 
novehsi Saul Bellow, fix exampii 
remarked in a recent issue of tlxs Ne< 
York Times magazine that he cbd ni 
know the Tolstoy of the Zukis.^ti' 
fYoust of the Papuans His ren^^i 
provoked the sre of some professor 
who charged him with inseruntwity i 
die feelings of non-whutes 

"I don’t know much a^iout tl 
2Uttus,” John R. Perry, a phfiosop) 
professor and task force metnlw 
said, “but il hts never havinghrardoi 
great audwr among them sugges 
that it’s pomtiess to took for gr< 
ideas or thmgs to teach from t' 
whole African continent, then I find it 
sad" 
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POLICY, 


The country’s forest cover is dwindling fast, creating serious 
ecological problems and destabilising many tjribal communities 
economically and culturally attuned to forests for centuries. To 
right the wrong the Government has drawn up an elaborate forest 
management policy and undertaken massive afforestation 
programmes, but the tribals are yet to feel any tangible benefits. 
KALYAN CHAKRAVARTY, a senior member of the Indian Forest 
Service, gives his views on the policy’s lacunae and suggests 
ways of saving the forests to save the tribals. 

FORESTS AND THE 
FORESTS PEOPLE 










F orests play an important role 
m a country’s socio-econo¬ 
mic development They perform 
a two-fold function — productive and 
protective The productive function is 
directly related to timber and a variety 
of oth» products needed in everyday 
life Th^ constitute direct and 
measurable values. The protective 
fuTKtion includes preservation of soil 
fertility, conservation of sod moisture, 
contrd of floods and soil erosion etc 
In an agranan country like India, 
where nearly 82 per cent of the total 
population of 685 1 million live in the 
rural areas, forests ate of vital 
importarKe 

People hving in and around the 
forests greatly depend on them for 
their daily needs They procure from 
the forests firewood for burning and 
timber for making agricultural 
implements, cattle sheds, hutments 
and fences They also gather edible 
flowers and fruits and graze their 
cattle in the forests Such human 


dependence on forests has persisted 
through the ages 

But when the people concerned, 
happen to be tnbals or Scheduled 
Castes, the man forest interaction 
becomes all the more intimate These 
people depend on the forests not only 
for their daily necessities but virtually 
treat them as their home 

West Bengal has an area of 88,752 
sq km approximately, and a 
population of 5,45.80,647 (as per the 
1981 census) The'State’s population 
density therefore works out to 615 per 
sq kn^ The total forest area m the 
State IS 11,879 sq km being about 
13 4 per cent of the total geographical 
area The per capita forest area is thus 
0 02 hectare This is a very low figure 
compared to the all India average of 
0 12 hectare At the national 
level,forests occupy 23 per cent of our 
country's total geographical area, 
which is considerably higher than the 
State figure Of the total forest area of 
11,879 sq km, reserve forests, 


protected forests and unclasj 
forests occupy 59, 32 and 9 per cl 
respectively As per available satell 
Images, the State’s land use patt^ 
has been found to be like this cic 
forests — 6 T', open forests -*■ 4, 
and non forests - 89 4*^. 

The bcheduled Castes a| 
Scheduled Tribes of West Ber 
who form 21 99 and 5 62 per cent] 
the State's total population, 
economically very weak Nearly' 
per cent of them live below 
poverty line Their wretch! 
economic condition has ruined tf 
development prospects and 
forced them to remain socia^ 
handicapped The destruction of t|| 
forest cover has affected them' 
and the Stale takeover of the fore 
and their ultimate eviction fromfor^ 
lands without proper rehabilitatu 
have compounded their problems^ 
HE ecologcal balance 
the forests of West Ber 
appears to have been senou^ 






THbab off a jbrff path: No ktn gt t Hnrin ow4> 


disturbed by this eviction of the tribal 
and Scheduled Caste populations 
from their forest settlements A 
[ recoided forest area of 3.245 sq km 
constituting more than 25 per cent of 
the State’s total forest area, was lost 
to developmental projects between 
1951 52 and 1975 76, and a 
considerable area added to this 
loss in the subsequent period The 
developmental activities include nver 
valley projects, reclamation of ’and for 
agriculture, road costr iction, 
establishment of industries and 
ancilUry activities 
The national forest policy clearly 
lays down that the welfare cf *he 
tnbdls must be ensured by satisfying 
their needs of venous forest products 
and that pnonty should be given to 
the question of givirig them direct 
empiloyment in forestry operations 
The policy states that employment of 
the iMal people, especial^ the tnbals 
and the Schedided Castes living on 
the forest fnnges, mast be recogniacd 
as an important goal and all forestry 
work should be earned out either 
departmentally or through the co 
operative societies of forest 
labourers. The policy furtlwr says that 
steps should be taken to erisure that 
the benefits of increased rural 
employment potti.tia*'., created 
through forest production, social 
forestry, and dev''''>pniet of minor 
torcst prodoMs go pninanly to the 
so« laMv backward classes and those 
wtm ao- unemployed or underem 
ol'i ed 


The tnbal policy of West Bengal 
took on a new shape in 1980 In the 
erstwhilf zamtndciri foiests, the 
rnbais enjoyed certain customary 
pnvilegcs like the nght to collect 
brushwood, fuel wood, leaves, 
flowers, fruits, and seeds of certain 
trees free of cost Occasionally, tfiey 
could also procure wood from the 
forests to make ploughs or rafters of 
houses But such privileges were 
withdiau;!] once the forests vested 
with the State and with their 
subsequent declaration as reserve, 
protected or urKlassed State forests 

T he question of grant’og cer¬ 
tain privileges and conces 
sions to the tnbals hving in the 
vicinity of the forests had been 
engaging the attention of the 
Government for some time The 
sympwthetic attitude tfx)k concrete 
shar>e with the declaration ol the now 
Oirt', fives on I iirests Management in 
I''hal Areas in July 1980 
Since then, the tnbals have been 
allowed to ' ollect free of cost the 
following produc ts from forests 
-Brush-wood for domeshc use - 
headload per individual and a cartload 
for groups 

-Leaves, flowcis, fruits and seeds 
of tress like mahua, fyeval, kendo, 
sal etc 

—One pole per tribal housenold 
per year for making ploughs and thi»(* 
poles pet tribal household every five 
years fur house i onstiuttion 
--TribaJs can also declare any *rce 


in the forest as jaherthan for prayer 
and worship 

The directives also say that 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes families occupying a reserved 
or protected forest land for a long 
period prior to August 1977 are to be 
given pattas for an area not exceeding 
one acre per household, and in cases 
where such persons have settled deep 
inside the forests, attempts should be 
made to persuade them to move to 
the penphery where they are to be 
given land in accordance with the 
rules 

With a view to augmenting the rural 
employment potential, it has also 
been derided that downstream 
activities for processing of forest 
produce should be undertaken 
departmentally either by the Forests 
Directorate or the Tribal Welfare 
Department through the Large sized 
Multi Purpose Societies (LAMPS) 
affiliated to the Tribal Development 
Corporation Large scale afforesta- 
iion under the D P A P should be 
taken up departmentally, where 
vested non agricultural land is 
available in sufficiently large plots In 
the absence of such land, small pbts 
under the control of the panchayats 
should be taken up for mixed 
plantation under Centrally sponsored 
schemes 

As far as ts practicable, labour co- 
operatn/esir'societies or I.AMPS of 
tnbals should be entrusted with coupe 
operations and construction 
activities The employment of 
casual/temporary workers, whether 
direct oi through contractors, should 
be confined to Scheduled Tribe or 
Scheduled Caste households situated 
around the forests Induction of 
outside labour should be avoided as a 
matter of principle The staff for 
protection of forests, regular or 
casual, should preferably be drafted 
from amongst the tnbals and 
Scheduled Caste populatxin of the 
area 

The Government expects that 
these pnvnleges and concesMons 
would go a bng way in allaying the 
misunderstanding that has devebped 
in certain areas and bring ifoout 
harmonious relationships between 
the forest administration and the local 
tnbals, whuh in turn would help 
protect and develop the forest wealtit 
of thr region Though every effort is 
being made to carry out the new 
directives of the tnbal policy in the 
State, Its implementation is facing 

10 US bottlenecks in several regions 
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'Andhra Pradesh 

173 

116 



’ Arunachal Pradesh 

703 

270 



''Assam 

700 

403 



Bihar 

162 

61 



Kerala 

19 

16 



Madhya Pradesh 

81 

114 



Manipur 

500 

300 



Meghalaya 

760 

350 



Mizoram 

600 

260 


■ 

Nigaland 

730 

400 



Orffisa 

5298 

706 
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Tripura 

170 

100 


W 

i 



2996 



Sources North East India Council for Social Science Research | 



» »>%EST Bengal has embarked 
1 A / on a massiwe afforestation 
V V dnve through departmenta) 
and« social forestry plantation 
pro^mmes The total annual target 
IS about 40,000 hectares But it is 
unfortunate that the wishes of the 
forest dwellers are being neglected in 
this afforestation process The 
Government efforts are geared to 
mising fast-growing species like the 
eucalyiAus atxi akosmoni These 
species might be excellent for quickly 
tovering a barren patch but are 
irrelevant to the tradition, culture and 
rehgiou'- beliefs of the tnbal people 
Hence they are not only apathetic but 
also opposed to this afforestation 
process The landscape, as a. 
consequence, is becoming irx:reas 
ingly defoliated and the gradual 
di^ppearerKe of tl>e sol. mohua and 
peyof trees is be^nning to erode the 
ntualistic faith of ihe tnbals That the 
forests cannot be protected by the 
forest guards against reckless 
exploitation bv the tnbals is a proven 
fact But this assault on nature by 
them IS essentially a part erf their 
struggle for survivai as they go down 
in an economic quiduand 
No doubt the Government of West 
Bengal has started democratising 
forest expiortation in north Bengal 
and partly m souHi Bengal, but the 
attempts are bamg so hampered by 
bureaucratic norms that they bring no 
real beneftfs to the poor tnbals bvmg 
on the forest fringes LAMPS, tnbals' 
CO operatives and ether co-operatives 
are some of the examples of the 


democratisalion process But it is 
unfortunate that per un't productivity 
has not increased despite all rhis The 
annua) potential yield of so/ seeds m 
the State is about 11,200 tonnes, but 
the actual collection is less than 50 pet 
cent of that amount The picture's 



equally dismal in the case of other] 
minor forest products hke honey and 
oilseeds hke neem, kusum, etc.| 
Though there exists a good potenhd 
for bidi leaves, the LAMPS are hardh^ 
able to utilise more than 25 per cent ol^ 

it 

The ngh's of the tnbals need to be 
recognised as such instead of merdy 
granting a few concessions to them m 
the forest policy The revival of thdr 
old culture and traditions, coupled 
with impioved technology could go a 
long way in generating new hope] 
among the tnbal people 

D estruction of forests far 

various reasons has ted to 
intense environmental degra¬ 
dation At present as per the repent 
of the Forest Survey of Imfca^ the 
country has a total forest area ofi 
6,63,759 sq km This area is divided 
into closed forests — 2,24,025 sq,ktn. 
open forests —- 2,59,0^ sq km.; and 
degraded forests — 1,79,6% sq km. 
In other words, cloeed and open 
varieties combined, India has only 
433.123 sqkm of good forests It 
may be conduded from these figures 
that 20 per cent of the country's 
geographical area has some sort of 
forest cower; only 6.8 per cent of the 
total geographicai area s covered by 
good forests, and 13 4 per cent of the 
geoff'aphical area is covwred by 
forests that are open or degraded 
The National Remote Sensina 
Agency has found that the yeariy rate 
of denudahon of forests is ifoout 1300- 
sq km The forest area has abeady, 






Pnpartns th9 around /or todaf foroatty; The tr— «p«cics muat be 
cara/uBy choaon 


needed from 7,48,000 sq km to 
about 4 73,000 sq km To cover this 
deficit, an area of 2,75,000 sq km has 
to be afforested But India has to 
make it 33%, which means 
afforestation of a total area of 7,00,000 
sq km or 70 miiiion h^tares if this 
has to be done in 15 years the annua) 
area of afforestation should be about 5 
million hectares This means India has 
to afforest at a rate 28 times Higher 
than the present rate of 0 18 million 
hectares per year Do we have the 
necessary itdrastructure^ 
Furthermore, the frequent floods 
due to loss ot forest cover take a 
heavy toll of property and human lives 
every year This has been computed 
to the order of Rs 2400 crorc annually 
Siltation losses to dams and 
reservoirs are estimated to be Rs 5000 
acre, and loss due to denudation of 
forest cover has been quantified to be 
Rs 30,000 crore dunnq the last 20/25' 
years Nearly 30 million hectares of 
tropical forest land are fragile Barren 
and unproductive land in the country 
amounts to 38 3 million hectares 
Encroachment and grazing problems 
m the forest are mounting day by day 
because of population pressure and 
other attendant problems 

T ake shifting cultivation, 
for instance Its onepn can 
he traced back to 9,000 years 
from archaeological data This age-old 
prac tire is even now in vogue m many 


tropical countries of Asia ^md Africa 
In India, this land use practice can be 
found in IS States, concentrated 
mostly in the northeastern, eastern 
centr^, and southern parts of the 
country The Statewise position is 
indicated in the table 
It IS interesting to note that this 
method of cultivation still persists 
among many pnmitive communities 
of the world These primitive 
agncultunsts use very simple tools 
such as digging sticks, hoes and iron 
knives The prehistoric shifting 
cultivators used stone axes and hoes. 


u^ich have been repjaceti by iron 
tools thous^ dte basic tenets of the 
system remain unchanged So it u 
necessary to inquire into the causes of 
this continuance of a prehntonc 
system even today 
Sociologists and anthropologists 
feel that the cause is linked to 
S ecologicid, economic and cultural 
5 factors This explains why many of the 
s new methods of cultivation recently 
“ introduced in the tribal societies are' 
yet to generate sociocultural 
receptivity Shifting cultivation is 
known in different areas by a variety 
of local names In north-east India it is 
^ called /hum or /un, m Onssa podu, 
Jabi, kaman or bnngo, in Bastar 
deepa, human in Western Ghats, 
uK3tra m south-east Rajasthan, beuiar 
or dahia in Madhya Pradesh lifting 
cultivation is prevalent m other parts 
of the world, specially in Sumatra, 
northern Burma, Borneo, New 
Guinea and in many parts of the 
Afncan continent The usual process 
involves the selection of a plot on hill 
slop>es or near a jungle After winter it 
IS cleared by felting the trees and 
lopping off the undergrowth, which 
are left on the plots for drying The dry 
leaves and bushes are later set on fire 
and the ashes are scattered as 
manure Very simile implements like 
dibbles or digging sticks or bill hooks 
are used for making hedes for sowing 
the seeds No animal is employed and 
there is no artificial irrigation of land 
The system is still popular because 
hardly any investment is needed 
A little earth covers tiie holes After 
the rams the seeds begin to sprout, 
and oixe npe, the crop is harvestixi 


A scene fuat before a baha fi tfuol dance: Seeds, too^ haua a rola 





AftwraSingcrapsfortvwOTmree 
Masons in succession, cultivation is 
shifted to another pbt becauM of the 
dnninwhing fertility of the former The 
first plot IS then left fallow for years to 
recuperate The period of recovery 
lAnes from place to place and range 
from three to 20 years 
All will agree that the practice of j 
shifting cultivation is wasteful — it not 
only harnvs plant hfe but also causes 
soil erosion and affects the 
hydrological balance Ail these cause 
imbalances in nature which m turn 
affect human beings But the pracbee 
has survived down the ages and has 
become a way of hfe for many lifting 
cultivation needs to be seen in this 
histoncai perspective and not just 
branded a necessary evil But its 
wasteful aspect should be regulated 
with the help of modem technology 
and per capita production from land 
increased without causing any harm 
to nature 

A NOTHtR significant point 
IS the question of trans 
fer of technology, and of 
information regarding the habits, 
wishes and aspirations of the tnbal 
communities with the qrassroot field 
workers at all stages of development 
activities There is a very serious 
bottleneck in this flow, which affects 
the interests of the tnbals 
I was discussing the issue at a 
seminar with my anthropologist 
fnends and several interesting points 
were thrown up ip the process A 
tribal ommunity known as the 
Mahali, professionally an artisan 
group, pnmarily depends on bamboos, 



TribatB working for /oreMry pro/ecfs* tmutnna empfoyimnt to o 
mtfjor need 


to earn their fivelihood by making ensured their participation in it. 
baskets and other bamboo products The forest department can surely 
But bamboos became scarce in provide the lead in this direction With 

their habitat for historical and inproved per capita irKome man* 

ecologicai reasons, causing them nature interaction is sure to improve, 

severe hardship It is a fact that Development should therefore be 

bamboo cultivation forms a part of based on the integrated area; 

social forestry activities, bui the development concept Wherever; 

grassroot workers were not informed funds are available, several vdiages 

about the lifestyle of the Nlahalis Asa vonstituting a watershed should be 

result they have been planting trees taken up to ensure ail round 

which are of little use to the Mahalis deOelopment 
Planting of bamboos on the other In West Bengal Scheduled Tnbes 
hand u^ouid have made social forest) V lii^« the Karmaiis, Koras, Garos, 
socially relevant to the Mahalis and Malpahariyas, Mundas, Lodhas, 

Santhais, Chakmas, ^utias, Rabhas, 



Lepchas. Savars, Bedias, Mathika,| 
i-iarkangs, Maghs, Hos, Loharsetc , 
have contributed sigruficantiy not only 
to afforestation programmes but to 
other sectors of forestry as well Many 
of the Scheduled Castes communities 
are also predominantly forest workers 
or dependent on forestry operations. 
Castes bke the Damai, Kami, Jhab, 
Malo, Goomrhi, Jahi, Kaibarta, 
Kanjar, Lohar, Poundra. Rajbansiv, 
Bhumiia, Bhuiya, Bagdi etc need 
special mention it has been found 
that 3,68 per cent cf Scheduled Caste 
population and 11 per cent ot the 
Scheduled Tribes are dependent on 
forestry and ancillary activities It will 
therefore not be wrong to say that 
improvement of the 'State ecology^ 
depends much on the wdlare of the 
tribal and Sdheduled Caste 
populations 
















the 

last ‘haul’ 

EMEMBER the dialogue m 

Mnnal Sen's film. Interview^ 

The hero, an unemployed 
youdi, faces a b^age of questions 
from the members of an interview 
board The most unexpected, and yet 
the most interesting, of the questions 
comes from a peering, middle>aged 
man “Have you read Btbar by 
Samaresh Bose?” The young,man, 
after a moment of initid hesitation, 
answers in the affirmative 

Mnnai Sen made the film a few 
years after Samaresh Bose's Bibor 
had been published in the Puja 
number ot a Bengaa weekly in the mid- 
Sucties The fact that Sen’s him 
contained a reference to Bose’s novel 
was a measure of the iatter’s 
contmued influence on the s^ung 
generation. The novel, as soon as it 
appeared, took the traditioruJ readers 
by storm. So far they had been fed 
profusely on such perfunctory 
matenai as maudSn love stones and 
stofad domestic novels ending on a 
happy note Bibar, on the other hand, 
offered a fa^e harder than they could 
stomach It burst on the Bengali 
bterarv scene ail too suddenly, almost 
without nobce The conservatives 
were shocxed, or rather scandsJized, 
by the breezy gusto of Bose's style 
and his urunh biied use of the 
language The novel dealt with the 
decadence of a section of the middle 
classes in so stark a manner that it 
triggered oft a sharp controversy over 
the question of obscenity Two years 
later Bose wrote another novel on the 
same theme, Prjiapati, which landed 
him in the dock, only to be acquitted 
by the Supreme Court after a long 
trial Samaresh Eiose, hitnerlo known 
mainly for his works based on working 
class liic, at orKe became the most 
talked about figure of contemporary 
Bengali literature 

Ekit the controversies could hardly 
lessen the immerise populanty Bose 
enjoyed That he 'ummanded the 
respect ot large sections of Bengali 
soriety was evident from the griej 
people showed following his death at a 
Calcutta nursing home on March 12 
Apart horn a numoer of prominent 
mer of letters and political leaders 
rushing to his city rcsxlence to pay 
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their last respects, a huge crow'fJ 
assembled at th: crematorium on the 
bank of the Ganga m Naihati, his 
home town People bned up along the 
streets to catch a fleeting 9 lim,ise of 
their beloved author, as rus body was 
taken to Naihati under Mu 
supervision of the West Bengal 
Government 

It IS hard to find aimther wnter who 
has enriched modern Bengali 
literature with tlys fruits of such vast 
and varied experience as Bose did 
The author of about one hundred 
novels and three hunched short 
stones written over a period of four 
decades, Bose had handled almost ait 


bramhes oi prose literaMirc with 
consummate ease f^iden wr’ting 
Iravologues of a spenal kind (one of 
which, Shambii, won him the Sahitya 
Akadsmi award in 1980) under the 
pseudonym Kalkut Bose tried his 
hand successtully at cnrrw fiction and 
adventure tales foi children Many ot 
his stones had been filmed and plavs 
based on his works showed to packv*d 
houses m the city and elsewhere 
What made Bose a dear to those 
who I tad known him was the fac t tliat 
he was a man without fnits Success 
did not go tu hts head, as he had never 
lost hts rommuner identity A 
remarkable conversationdist, he held 



his audwnce cnthrallsd, whcthsr at 
homsiy oddos or at iarga functtons, 
where he used to be mvited frequently 
to take the chanr 

He sufrered a nasty heart attack in 
the Seventies and was put under 
restrictions by doctors. It was a shock 
all nghl> but th^ <kd not td upon Hs 
kwely nature. Life, to Hm, was a 
continuous unfolding of new 
chapters, each a frteh impetus in 
fueliing his creativity 

True, Bose would be remembered 
for his contribution to Bengali 
literature, but his versatility included 
other forms of art as well He kept 
regular hours and worked religiously 
from moming to evening as a matter 
of routine, with a short break for 
lunch. But whenever he managed to 
take time off from this exacting 
schedule, he painted, sang and played 
the flute Some of his water colours, 
including a self-portrait, were pnnted 
in a magazine a few years ago They 
displayed a deep empathy for nature 
He h^ aiweys been fond of music, 
country songs in particular His 
travelogues abound m memorable 
lines gleaned from haul sangeet, while 
some of his books take their names 
from lyncs composed by wandering 
minstrels bke Lalan Fakir Music and 
travels brought for him the mudi 
desired relief from the everyday gnnd 
He was often heard saying that he 
found urban life ‘oppressive* It was 
this runaway spint, coupled with his 
yearning to mix with the sim^rie village 
folk, which lent his travel stones such 
endunng human qalities 

In his later hfe, he zxlopted another 
nom de plume, Bhramar In the books 
written under this name, he travelled 
back to distant mythdogKal ages 
Many had marvelled at his ability to 
spht his personality When he wrote 
as Samaresh Bose, he was stem, 
cntical, and, perhaps, devastating^ 
realistic As Kalkut, he was a different 
man altogether, looking at Me with the 
sort of kindly toleran..e and 
wistfulness diat charactense the 
wntings of folk poets and singers 
Samaresh Bose — or Kalkut, to be 
exact — was the last representative of 
the haultr^tipninBengaiihterature 

Bdrti in in Ivn. Bose came 
to Naihati at a tender age to hve with 
his relations He went to school, but 
gave up hm studws halfruay through 
He did various odd }obs before joining 
the offree of the Factory Inspectorate 
of Small Arms. But the nine-to-five life 
at the office wee too placid for his 
restless spirit He wanted to do 


something different, something 
meaningful He became a member of 
the Communist Party of India, 
worked on the trade union front in the 
industrial areas of 24-Parganas and 
went to jaii when the party was 
declared illegal in 1949 fi^y of his 
eariy works were based on the 
expeneiKe he gathered at this period 
His first short story, Adab, set t^nst 
the traumatic background of 
communal riots, was published in a 
Left-wing magazine His novels — 
from Uttaranga and Canga to B T 
Eoader Dhare and Jagaddal — 
mirrored the life of the working 
people His wntings of this phase were 
underlined by a deep sympathy for the 
poor and the downtrodden It was 
only when he began to contn 
bute to Desfva weD known Bengah 
weekly run I by an established 
newspaper house, that he became a 
target of attack 'from the Marxist 
camp 

It may not be out of place here to 
recall a personal experience, for Bose 
chose to answer the charges of his 
‘Marxist critics’ in an English 
magazine, Calcutta Bimonthly, 
(CBM) which I co-edited with another 
journalist dunng the late Seventies I 
had become acquainted with Bose a 
httle over a decade earlier I, along 
with some friends, was then planning 
to bring out a socio-political journal 
that would serve as a forum for all 
shades of opinion We were elated 
when Bose promised to write for us 
Bose finally wrote for CBM two 
articles, one of which was titled My 
Writings and Marxist Criticism 
There he rebutted the charges 
levelied agamst him As in literature so 
in private life, Bose was an 
individualist jiar excellence It was 
partly because of his unorthodox style 
of living that he came under fire from 
his detractors 

Bose’s differences with tht 
Communist Party surfaced'in 1953 
when his short story, Gunin, was 
earned by the Ben^i magazine 
mentioned earlier Contrary to 
reports published in a section of the 
Press after his death, this had not led 
to his expulsion from the party His 
member^p lapsed because of lack of 
activity During the rrad-Fifties his 
coverage of the Kumbh Mela was 
serialise m travelogue fonftxinder his 
pen name Although it brought hen 
instant fame, he was accused by his 
Marxist fnmds* of turning idealist 
But his final breach with his party 
coneaffies took place about a deca^ 
later, when his short story. 


Swikarokti, appeared m a sr 
magazine puHished from Naihati 
he wrote in CBM "As soon as 
story was published, a certain! 

Gupta complimented me with 
endearing epithets as a CIA agent. I 
branded me a traitor on the prs 
that my story revealed many mte 
afranrs of the party which were, 
all , hardly conducive to il 
reputation ** Then came the Bfbi 
controversy Bose said "The spirit f 
the novel was that of protest, thougi 
tried to lay stress on the tragx: asp«| 
as weD In my own limited way]^ 
sought to present the Me of a 
who, despite all his hollowness 
dissipabon, struggled to nse to 
certain height of moral digntty ” 
himself described the chars 
brought agamst him in connectk 
with the novel "(1) It was money f' 
had induced me to wnte tins bo^ i 
my own view of hfe was ahoge^ 
different, (2) in the novel I desent 
the life of dss'oation so salacious^ 
that young pieople would easdy 
astray and turn their back on a Me i 
struggle, (3) some big 
machinations must have been there! 
behind it ” 

It IS, again, hard to find ano&Mi 
Bengali author who has been 
subjected to such uncharitable 


criticism ais Bose was Yethebravedit 
all and went on wntii^ unperturbed. 
Throughout his bfe Bose, as a writer, 
was honest to himself He wrote: 
“Whatever I have written and 
whichever people have crowded my 
wntin^, I have never explored m the 
abstract 1 have, above anything else, 
tried to depict man — the man flesh 
and blood — m his true colours, hii 
love and hunger, joy and sorrows, 
greatness and bestiality ** 

The most interesting comment or 
the Bibor episode came from nolessz 
person than Muzaffar Ahmed, one a 
the pioneers of the Communist Partj 
of fadia Towards the end of thi 
Sixties Bose and Ahmed happened ti 
share a Soudi (Calcutta house On 
day Ahmed, better known to hi 
juniors as Kakababu.called him to hi 
room and said m his typicti Noakhai 
accent. There would have been n 
trouble at all if you had wntten tK 
book m English. It m only because yoi 
have wntten it in Bengali that you ar 
castigated." 


Ahmed was, perhaps, righi 
Samaresh Bose could have hoped t 
be appreciated better if he had writte 
in some other language 


arupde 
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SCIENCE, 

Thinking small in space 


F ive years ago. a young Texas 
company said it wanted to open 
the heavens to American indus¬ 
try, creating a cheap, private, no frills 
space station where the marvels of 
weightlessness could be used to punfy 
metals, grow rare crystals, fashion 
new semiconductors make scarce 
drugs, form exotic compounds, and 
invent altogether new types of 
materials 

Orbitmg hundreds of miles above 
the earth, the station was to be the 
first private entry in the international 
race to corranerciaiise space It was to 
be a prototype for orbiting industnal 
parks of the 21st century 
To many the idea seemed far 
fetched But it does not any more 
Before Christmas last year, the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration was (NASA) sane 
honed $25 million to explore leasing 
the proposed station, known as the 
Industrial Space Facility (ISF) And a 
senior White House policy group 
agreed that the administration should 
make a firm commitment to lease part 
ol It Such a move would guarantee 
the space station a major customer 
and a way of being launched into 
space, significantly mcrcasing its 
chance of realisation 

As a result, even skeptical space 
planners will have to take a closer look 
at the promise and problems of this 
rudimentary yet bold design proposed 
by Space Industries Inc , of Houston 
What they will find is a craft with 
senous hmitatons but nevertheless 
with hundreds of potenhal uses 
WiB It delay or make NASA’s 
proposed larger space station 
unnecessary? The answer, in large 
measure, may depend on how exerted 
these planners become over the 
prospects for this small, cannister like 
craft and whether it saps budgetary 
resources from NASA 
The mam attraction of the small 
siatKMTi IS that it could be orbiting as 
early as 1991 The much larger 
outpost proposed by NASA, which 
has suffered numerous setbacks and 
delays, would not be finished until 
1997 at the earliest The small station 
18 also cheaper, costing $500 million to 
$700 million as against $15 billion to 
$2fa bdlton 

‘We're fast approaching a time 
when there will be commerce in 
space " said Dr Joseph P Allen, a 
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former NASA rwtronaut who' is 
executive vice-president of Space 
Industries Inc "TTie question » when, 
and who will lead the way Clearly, the 
nation couhd use these rent a 
platforms until we get our space act 
together " 

A review of the small station’s 
capability in its most rudimentary 
form shows that, at least technically, it 
would complement rather than rival 
the larger NASA vision The main 
difference between the two stations is 
that the industrial space faciiity is 
meant pnmanly for machines rather 
than people Shuttle astronauts 
would visit it every six months or so to 
conduct experiments and then leave 
the station to let it work on its own 

According to Allen, the station is 
designed to be a brld^ between the 
current capabilities of the Shuttle and 
the future goals of the NASA space 
station It would have small instru 
ment lockers identical to the Shuttle’s 
as well as large equipment racks 
compatible with the big NASA 
statxin Thus, it could accommodate 
industnal users geared to working 
with standard NASA hardware 

The mam module of the station, 35 
feet long and 145 feet wide, ivould 
hold scores ot individual expenments 
for pnvate and Government custo¬ 
mers The facility's 200 foot-long 
array of solar panels would produce 
10,800 watts of electricity for its 
experiments In contrast, the Soviet 
MIR spiace station, which does much 
piocesstng of novel materials, 
produces 9,000 to 10,000 watts 

In space, the mam attraction fo*’ 
industry is the lack of gravity 
Weightless fluids do not separate due 
to cfifferences in density And the 
phenomenon of cortveclxm--where 
warm currents nse as cooler, denser 
ones sink—is eliminated Moreover, 
the containers that are used in 
processing can sometimes be 
dispensed with as weB, and. with 
them, the problems of contamination 
Fluids floating weightiessiy m space 
can easily be positioned with tow level 
acoustic, electrostatc, or electro 
magnetic forces 

The novel properties of weightless¬ 
ness have already been investigated 
by companies that sent up experi¬ 
ments on the 24 Shuttle flights prxir to 
the Challenger disaster two years ago 
Indeed, these companies are today 


often clamouring for renewed access 
to orbit 

“Wherwver humans invent trans¬ 
portation, there’s always some type of 
commerce that folbwe,” sad Alien “I 
don’t see why space should be any 
difierent ” 

E XreRTS say space processing 
holds particular promise for 
commercial production of 
extremely pure semiconductore, the 
chipe at the heart of the computer and 
electronics rcvolutKins Chips manu 
factured in space promise to be faster, 
more reliable, and cooler while 
operating At least one company 
wants to grow space crystals of 
gallium arsenide, an advanced 
•cmKOixiuctor seen as in^ortant for 
the perfection of supercomputers that 
can perform biBmns of operations per 
second 

In general, growing crystals is easier 
in the wei^tlessness of space On 
earth, comwction currents disrupt 
crystal formation, causing uiegu 
lanties, and containers can introduce 
impurities 

Another other company, has 
investigated growing crystals in 
space. One experiment focussed on 
the crystaBisaton of urea, which is 
seen as having posable applxrations in 
fibre optics and pharmaceuticals 
Weightlessness a good not only for 
putting matenals together but also for 
taking them apart In particular, a 
process known as electrophoreas » 
enhanced in space, atfowmg efficient 
production of very pure pharmaceu 
tica) products from organic com 
pouruk and living ceils in solut»n 
Electrophoresis works when a 
complex solution a put through an 
electrK fieki, its components separat 
mg to the positive or negative poles of 
that field depending on subtble 
differences in their electrical charges 
On earth, large-scale dectropho- 
resa is limited by gravity, w^h. 
among other thmgs, am interfere unth 
the movement of components, 
reducing punty But no such limits 
apply m space, where companies have 
investigated contmuous-flow electro 
phoresa for the prodkiction of rare 
drugs, hormones, and enzymes 
Accordfog to Its designers, the ISF 
a better for some of these Mustnai 
space appiicatioia than the buttle or 
NASA station, smcc its lack of a full 



man-flincratsd joitt and vlbrationato 
upaat dabcate procatMs. NASA 
offidab tend to diaagrac, saying moat 
industrial axpariments in apace need 
froquent tamfing by skSlad astro¬ 
nauts. StiD other experts say that the 
whole fUd is too young to yet 
determine the best mix of man and 
machine. 

If industrial demuid proves great, 
die ISF is easy to expand, its 
dcsHpiers note. The modules can be 
join^ skk'tO'Side, with coraiecting 
ports through which astronauts 
move As many as SIX modules can be 
hnked without lose of electrical power 
due to solar panels overlapping one 


anqiher. Instead., the panels are 
sufficiently moveable to avoid casting 
shadows. 

"What you’ve got here IS a bnkertoy 
set,” say Atten. ^ou can build some 
wonderful and mterestmg clusters ” 

Moreover, in the vox! of space, the 
outside of the modules have 
attachment points that could hold 
scientific instruments to probe the 
heavens. “What we’ve got is a stable 
platform that has electrxral ^ower," 
Allen says. 'Trom there, it’s a matter 
of usmg your imagmatran ” 

For a pnee, it would even be 
possibls to add bie support systems 
so astronauts could stay aboard the 
ISF, although this possibility is 


frowned upon by its creators Thef 
say that if a permanent maimed 
outpost is the goal, it is more efficiei^ 
to develop those systems as mtegra 
parts of .the structure rather that 
' adding them on after the fact 

Self proclaimed NASA loyalists 
many ^ them having worked for th 
apace agency at one time or anothcr,| 
face the ISPs designers seem eager h 
avoid undercutting the mam rationali 
for the larger space station NASAl 
officials themselves have vigorouabt! 
fought the small-station proposal, I 
feanng it would sap political and! 
fmancial support for its more costly.' 
and ambitious statxin goal 
WILUAM J. ffitOAD 


Anatomy of a smile 


T he false smile, that ubiquitous tighten, making crows tect Ami. i' spot 

social lubricant, has been the real smile is large enough, the skin In the research Lkman and his' 
untnasked by new research around the eyebrow droops down a coPeagues had nursing students 
that has identified the dfferent bn towards the eye watch either a pleasant nature him or 

specific muscle patterns in smiles that In the fidse snule, however, the a disturbing film about bums and 
reflect true delight and those that 
mask displeasure 
All smiles are nut the same, s<^c 
Paul Ekman, a psyc hologist who 
ilirects the human interaction 
laboratory at the University ot 
California medical schod A,pohtc 
smile or a forced one produces a 
different miis< le pattern than does a 
spontaneous smile 

The research may be of particular 
impo’' iiu e to those like physicians or 
psychotherapists who sometimes 
need to rely on subtle cues to ktxrw 
when a person is trying to lude 
physKai or emotiortal artguish 
behind the mask of a smile It holds 
interest for anyone who wants to tell if 
a smfle may be lying 
Ekman and Wallace Fnesen and 
Maureen O'Sullivan have published 
the results of their research on smiles 

in The Journal of Personality and ^ 

Social Psychdogy teebngs bchirKl the smile - for disturbing film were told to try to 

With Fnesen, Ekman has instance, a slight funovemg ol to*' convince the interviewer they had 
developed a technique for analyzing muscle between the eyebrows that watched the pleasant film Alx>ui a 
the patterns of the more than 100 can be seen apart from the supposed quarter of those who saw the 
muscles of the face as a person ex pi ession ot pleasure The eyes will diftutbing film were unable to 
changes expression With their not develop crow's feet unless the produce any smiles But those who 
method, they have been able to smile is especidly broad And even were most convincing were later 
determine preewdy which of those then, the teH-tale droop of skin rated iicst at working with pat'ents 
'muscles is at ptay when the face takes around the eyebrow, which .s Hiffic ult The new research refines previous 
nn a gwen emotioriat expression to ieigrt, will usually not emetge work by distinguishing varieties ot 
In the study on lying, real smiles While the differences wete smiles bkman has dirscribed 17 
differed ft-om those that hid unhappy detected using a sophisticated cbfferunt kinds of smiles, many of 
feelings on two counts In measuring system, Ekman says (hey which are signals that icguiate the 
spontaneous smiles, the cJnieks move were obvious enough to be used as flow ot-onvcrsatKm 
up a nd the muscles around the eyes social signals, if people know what to O. C 
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Between the lines 


The words and figures given below 
represent certain words and phrases 
See if you can solve them 

1 

ist 


L 

I 

G 

H 

T 


sea Sea SeA. SEA 


.age 


Answers 

aeeauii ^ The four pieces given at the bottom belong to the pictuie above them Can 
■aBucM^eas z 'Wfn \ 

Solutions 

No soluhon for L OOK AGAIN Cut out the pieces, turn them around and 
ASHOKE K. BASU the right places 

SHAMLU DUOEJA 

SPOmrOGRAPH. 
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nuitiHE ifVATCII, 

The evolution of 
insect flight 

Th« ftrat animals to walk on land were 
arthropods and. eons later, these were 
also the first animals that mastered 
flight. Gaps in the fossil record leave us 
with a sketchy history of flight, but from 
available evidence we know that by the 
middle of the Carboniferous era (around 
310 million years ago) there already ex* 
Isted a number of winged insects in* 
eluding primitive dragonflies, grasshop¬ 
pers, cockroaches and, lastly, bugs 
(Hemiptera) Only 90 million years later 
in the Triassic era did beetles and flies 
make their appearant e 

No one quite knows how wings evolved. 
Some say they evolved from gills which 
for ventilation, evolved musculature. 
Others suggest that lobes from the 
thorax and abdomen turned Into gliding 
planes which then evolved hinges and 
muscle systems. Carboniferous insects 
included an exceptional dragonfly 
whose wing span reached 60cm! Com¬ 
pared to the insects we see today, 
however, most primitive species were 
medium to large in sixe 

As can be seen from the two views of the 
dragonfly and beetle illustrated here, 



the former has four wings. Intricately 
criss-crossed with the filigree vein pat¬ 
tern. The wings can dnly be folded high 
above the body and ate directly driven 
by thoracic muscles In flight,the body 
Is In fact used as a rudder In tbe case of 
the beetle, the fore wings act as a pro¬ 
tective covering and a passive lifting 
surface. To take off.the fore wings first 
open up and then the hind winga begin 
to beat for thrust. 



Eagle eyes 

The golden eagle can spot its 
prey from a distance of nearly 
two kilometres away. Needless 
to add, humans would need 
very powerful binoculars to 
equal the eagle's powerful 
vision. 


EAGER BEAVER 



Besides being an excellent builder, 
the beavet is also a haid-working 
woodcuttei It uses its sharp teeth for 
gnawing at tree trunks and cutting 
lengths of wood its forepaws are 
clawed and used, like hands, to drag 
logs and branches down to the bank 
to build the dam and the lodge. 


BV ARBANGEMENT WITH 

S/1NCTUKRY 

MAGAZINE 

ifluMratinns by Hu^sa., 
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FAIRY TAU 

The Wild Swans by Hans Christian Andersen 



I-— — .1 . 1 1 


T he sun was now near the nm ro< k. flrnginq a shower ot f<>jm «)\v (.cntre, a palace a mile in length, with 
of the sea Elisas heart beat them spimdid colonnades i ungoneaUtvc 

violentlji the swans shot The sky seemed in an eternal t'la/c another palm tri’'s and gorgeous 
downwards so swiftly that she but sister and brothers kepi turn lioid looking flowers as large as miUwneels 
thought sne must fall but again they of each other’s hands They sang a growing beneath She asked *1 this 
began to hocer hymn and if gave them comfort and were the country to which they were 

The sun was halt sunk beneath the courage and the thunder rolled flying, but the swans shook their 

honzcin, (inrt al *hat rnoratnt she saw At daybieak the air was pure and heads, for what she saw was the 
the little rock below her, it looked like still, and as soon as the sun rose, the t>eac.tiful airy castle of a Fata 
a seal's head when he raises if just swans flew away from the rock With Morgana, where no human Ijeingwas 
abo 'e the water Elisa The waves rose higher and -idmitted, and while Elisa was looking 

The sun was sinking last, it seemed higher and when they looked down at if, mountains, trees, and i astle all 
scarcely bigger than a star her foot from the clouds on the dark green disappeared, and in their place stood 
touched the hatd ground, and at that sea, they saw it was covered with twelve churches with high towers and 
moment the sun vanished altoqetf.i, white foam, and it looked just as if pointed windows she JanK ed sh‘* 
liKe the last spark from a picie o* millions of swans were swimming on heard the organ play, but if wasonlv 
h irnt p,^per its surface the murmur of the sea 

Aim in arm her biothers sukkI Asthcsuniose, Elisasawfbatingin She was now ctose to the churches, 
around ner, there was only just rciom the air before her a land of mountains but behold* they had changed into a 

. 1.1 th<m the sea beat against the intermixed with glaciers, and >(i the. contlnueA on iMf« W 

— 
















BOOKS 1, 

Co-operative marketing 


managing cooperative 

MARKETING- by G S Kaiut, 
Himalaya Publishing House, Rs 125 

I T IS recognised by all that 
objectives underlying the pro 
grammes of agricultural develop 
ment remain largely unfulfilled for 
want of necessary support on the 
marketing front The unorganized 
marketing structure obtaining in the 
developing countries, including India, 
has been mainly responsible for most 
of the pioblems facing their 
agncuhur^ sector The need for 
modernisation of agricultural 
marketing has, therefore, come to be 
accepted both at the offKial and non 
official levels in these countries The 
endeavour has been m the direction of 
rationalisation of the marketing 
system through, among many other 
things, integration of institutional 
agencies, old and new, involved in 
agricultural business It is noticed that 
the cooperative and public sector 
agencies ate being encouraged and 
assisted to extend their activities and 
operations in the agricultural sector to 
areas of business hitherto neglected 
or not adequately covered The State 
directives and initiatives in this 
connection are clearly seen 

On the eve of independence, 
cooperative marketing was very ill 
organised in the country as a whole, 
though in particular areas such as 
Bombay, Madras and Uttar Pradesh, 
some progress had been made The 
need to develop orderly cooperative 
marketing through an integrated 
structure had been expressed by 
vanous committees and confereiKes, 
but the question did not receive the 
attention it deserved Even until 1950, 
genuine agricultural cooperative 
marketing scxieties were few and (ar 
between, and such societies aa did 
exist were mainly engaged in 
distributing essential arhcles such as 
foodgrains, clothes and other 
necessities of life as well as seeds, 
fertilisers and implements From 1954 
onwards genuine marketing of the 
agncultural produce of their members 
began to be undertaker by many 
cooperative marketing societies at the 
state, district, taluka and village levels 
Linking credit with marketing became 
more widespread, especiaUy after the 
AIMndia Rural Credit Survey 
Committee made a strong recom 


mendation to that effect 
The Dantwalla Committee Report, 
submitted in 1967, brought out the 
financial weakness of the marketing 
primaries and their inadequate 
affiliation with the credit or servrce 
pnmanes in the area The National 
Cooperative Development Corpora 
tion (NCCXH), established in 1963 
pursued vigorously the rccommenda 
tions of the Dantwalla Committee 
Articles, books etc , merely narrate 
post facto some elements of 


problems It was only the Dantwalla 
Committee Report which presented a 
comprehensive picture and detailed 
discussion of the problems of 
cooperative marketing The Dant 
walla Committee Report can still be 
considered the key report, and the 
later committees and commissions 
and conferences tned to elaborate its 
vanous recommendations and pursue 
the progress in the implementation of 
those recommendatKins The role of 
the NCDC has been very helpful in 
the promotion and deveiopment of 
cooperative marketing, processing, 
storage and transport 
The Indian agrKultural and rural 
economic scenano, as a consequence 
of the application of new technology 
and science supported by new 
institutions and agencies, is 


undergoing a tremendous transfer 
mation While there are many 
perceptible favourable changes, there 
appear many side effects that need 
urgent attention to sustain the pace of 
deveiopment in the nght direetKm 
Traditional approaches must ^ve way 
to modem integrated approaches 
The book under review views the 
process of development in selected 
enticed areas from the marketing 
angle The focus is on agncultural and 
rural economic sectors It has been 


generally accepter! that the 
democratic and socialmic founda 
tions of the natK>nal pofacy framework 
necessitate that preference be given 
to cooperativisation in these areas of 
the economy 

This IS the first attempt of its kmd to 
combine the treatment of abstract 
pnnciples of marketing as such and ' 
the cooperative marketing business i 
as It IS being transacted in Inda After 
describing the structure of the 
marketing cooperatives at varxius 
levels, the author anrdyses different 
causes of their weakness, such as a 
weak share capital base, wrong 
location, inefhcient management, 
weak member loyalty, absence of 
credit marketing links, lack of 
cooperation and coordmatxm among 
cooperative marketing societies at 



Class for farmers: Need for better marftetjitg atrategiee 
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vanous levels etc Besides, it is rightly 
pointed out that the State cooperative 
marketing federations and the 
national cooperative marketing 
federation are expec ted to handle the 
inter-state trade in the interest of and 
on behalf of the agncu'tural marketing 
cooperatives fiincticinin^ m different 
areas, for the benefit of g'oweTS at the 
grass root level Tbiongh this 
organised cooperative * hannet, the 
surplus produce belonging to growers 
in different pans is ex.p,e^ ted tr flow to 
the best available -natke'b in the 
{ country Itistrue, isthe ’.ithorpoints 
j out, that the cooperative marketing 
I structure ib bc;-ig used by 
} Govpmrnenfb as an agency tor 
toodgrains procurement and 
distnbution Th business under 
taken on Gove’-t' - ent acc nunt has 
been p: eventing many mai^keting 
cewperatives from doing genuine 
marketing business on then own 
initiative These defects and 
drawbacks ^le illustrated be the 
author wio reterence to various types 
of marketi g roo^ieratives m different 
parts o< t!ie -rior.-rv 

The F 1 f ->» nt i ev le > •' r 's in ruH 


agreement vwth the author that 
cooperabve organisations have, by 
and large, not been able to make a 
dent so far even after years ot 
planning and special assistance The 
failure is largely due to lack of support 
on the marketing tiont and excessive 
stress on the provision of credit 
Cooperative marketing needs be 
given its due (dace to ensure a larger 
share in the incremental income to the 
basic producer, especially in the rural 
sector, according to the author The 
process is not easy as the vested 
interests have to be fought on their 
home front 

There is a short dibciivsioii -'i 
cooperative evpor* *rade Agncultu 
ral commochtf&s, as is well known, 
have a substantial share v India's 
foreign trade It is largely conducted 
by the private sector But there is 
enough potential tor cuoperitives to 
increase their share in the foreign 
trade ot the country The author has 
also discussed national and regional 
approaches to cnc^ierative marketirig 
He recommends the latter approach 
He further pleads for a close 
coordination between trading 


cooperatives and- public sector 
trading agencies 

TTie book covers, apart from 
conceptual analysis, sectoral and 
functional areas in agriculture and in 
the marketing of the products of small 
industries through cooperative 
action 1 he discussion has been 
related to mode-rn management tools 
and techniques, since the Indian 
('Kipcraiives are growing in sire and 
structure in rhe fare of competition, 
and the need for new technologies 
.'Mil fii.wsses has become para' 
m<)unt in ensuring growth and 
deivlopmeiit 

I he biiok e uLs wi.'i a brief but 
tnought proV'ikiug {|i«-< ussion o*> two 
negiOi t..d uea' ' i < opeiativc 
itu*rkf«iiiig I', India, i.ani.business 
lord ,'Viri 1 ind pulifc relations in 
ii».Mi<etirn.|vucpciativcb Thus 'fespile 
’ -^Ici tiv<> appriiaiTi, vure has t»ccn 
is-n 'll i-nsv'e sntfic ieti*iv 
mpiel'C’A'-'v I o/ti ige il topics to 
'. ih- tv.ioer an adeguole fee! 'jf the 
veiopr'cn* pu>blctii. 'iiihi aieauf 
K»tM>iat'i.'i 'i.irkefirig in Inci.j 

D' 'KGADA'-- KOY 


All about sickness 


INDUSTRIAL SICKNESS - A 
CHALLENGE lO PROFES¬ 
SIONAL MANAGERS by I N 
Datta, Gemiro Book House, Rs 150 

T here has been much disc usoiof i 
and debate in recent times 
over the problem of mdustnai 
sickness, which has now .-omc to be 
regarded as a part of the organired 
proc ess ot growth in a developmental 
economy Tnough industrial sxkness 
IS an inevitable concomitant of the 
very process uf mdustnaiiaation tne 
prpbiem has assumed senous 
diniensionb There were 93,282 sick 
industrial units at »he end of 
December .984, by the end of June 
1986, their number had increase i to 
130,606 and a sum of Rs 266.S 23 
crore was outstanding fiom these 
units in fact, the growing sickness of 
industrial units and its ill effects on 
fhc national economy in terms of 
k>ar *1 outstanding, industrial c iosun's, 
'ay offs and retrenchment pose a 
vtr .-j» challenge to industrialists, 
planners and professKmai managers 
I 1 1'p .iciiume under re'-iewdisv usses 
I the cu bject m depth, specially from 
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thie financial and legal perspectives 
The reasons of sickness, earfy 
inditalurs of sickness, preventive and 
remedial measures, including 
takeover of management or control 
by the Government, mergers, 
schemes of banks and financial 
insb*utions towards rehabilitation of 
sx k units have all been covered in the 
volume It may be mentioned here 
that, according m a study mide bv 
the Indian Chaniber of Commerce 
and inefustry, fac tors both exogenous 
and endogenous to the managemeiU 
are responsible for indu»'ria' 
sickness 

After discussing the main causes of 
sickness— which have been rightiv 
identified as mismanagement, 
including diversion of funds and 
incompetent or inappropriate 
management, faulty (itanning, faulty 
choice of product or product mix 
faulty technology, disturbed industrial 
relations-- Datta examines the 
treatment of sickness under 'he 
Industries {Development and 
Regulation) Act 1951 and its various 
provisions with reference to some 


case studies I he'cporl of the Tiwan 
Committee, whivti l»‘d to the 
enactment of the Sick Industnal 
Corripames (Special Prov-sions) Aci 
1985, has also been d!Scus'>ed in 
depth, Witt, the Ai-I itself itprndufd 
foi ready reference 

Fne author hd* taken pains to refer 
o various cases of mdustnai sickness 
But the role arwi funciuintn%j of the 
fktaid toi 1 Klustria' and tinancia. 
hecomt'v'.til'll tlUbKi na* not Iwei 
tx.ininisd ifi depth though the BIFR 
t'et, 198 has been included 
i-'cwevei, a chapter tias uvered 
exliaustivelv the role oi banks and 
fiiianrial ins itutii.ns, wherein the 
guidd'ncs and scliemes of each of 
thcM- 'nstitu'Rins for rehabilitating 
strk units have beer, dealt with. It is 
uii(x>rtant that both managements of 
companies and the fmanctny agencies 
insfal systems that give a runnir'g 
account oi the health uf the units 
concerned, espet'ially altef rehabilita 
tion s( liemes aic introduced, so that 
they can make a speedy recovery 

DHURJATl MLIKHERJEE 
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Heart of darkness 


THE RACE TO FASHODA : 
EUROPEAN COLONIALISM 
AND AFRICAN f^lSTANCE IN 
THE SCRAMBLEFOR AFRICA: 

by Oavid Levering Lewis, weidenfeld 
& Ni colaon; <24 95. _ 

T he fact that Nstoiy is written by 
the Wmners has speciai force 
for the subject of colonialism in 
Africa The Europeans who divided 
that unhappy continent at the end of 
the 19th century left behind enough 
memoirs, diaries, letters and 
IbureaucratK paraphernalia to occupy 
generations of researchers The 
conquered peoples left mamly their 
memories That leaves a histonan 


European competition—a facedown 
between the FrerKh and the Elntish 
for control of the Nile On the way 
there, Lewis offers an overview of die 
ever-shdting 19th-<^entuiy alliances 
and nvalnes tnvdving not only the 
British and French but Belgians, 
Germans, Italians, Russians, Turks, 
Egyptians and the Sudanese, not to 
forget the beset Afneans “The 
isolated and inward-looking peoples 
of the Fashoda region," he writes, 
“fcjurjd ttenselves i«reasingjy_caught 
up ip the three-cornered competition 
— Turco-Egyptian, Arab-Sudanese 
and European — for their seemingly 
Snntieas jdane of weeds, water, and 
baked mud” 


slowly expanding regonal economies 
and for producing disease, famine, 
canndialism and anarchy, Lewis does 
not indulge the faiKy that Africa was 
an Eden before the coming of the 
wlute man His treatment of black 
warriors and statesmen is as balaiKed 
as his treatment of the Europeans 
He does have his favountes, 
however Perhaps the most 
resouredul of them was the Ethiopian 
Emperor Menilek, who, we learn, had 
by the end of 1897 used French arms 
and Russian artillery instructors to 
pulverise the Italians, agreed by secret 
treaty to aid France militant m its 
Congo thrust, signed a treaty with the 
Bntish secretly committsig lumself to 



such as Prof David Levenng Lewis--- 
who confesses to an intuition that 
African resistance was broader, 
deeper and itKire concerted and more 
effective than the intruders 
themselves usually recogrased, or 
than most of the later accounts 
reveal—with a problem He has to 
make his case by interpreting the 
chroniclee of the intruders from the 
point of view of the intruded-upon. : 

Such an adirussion of intention by a 
historian may set off warning bells that 
the events of a century ago are being 
adjusted to appeal to current 
*«nsft>ilitics. But author seems to 
play fan with his materiai. focuses 
a single rema rlm^ episode m the 


The race to Fashoda brings 
together a spirited and multinational 
set of adventurers, many oi them not 
very bkable Lewis parbculariy disidres 
Henry Morion Stanley, of “Dr 
bvingstone, I presume" fame, for 
shooting his way across the continent 
on behalf of Beigii'm, the most brutal 
colonial power of the time Stanley, a 
great favourite the Weetem Press 
and screen (Spencer Tracy, no less), 
IS treated sarcaatictdly in th^ pages 
as 'The Great Explorer' Neverthe¬ 
less, the great expbrer's own work, 
‘Dark Continent', is much cited. 

Aithou^ the invaders are blamed 
igr strens^ing the black African world 
bi ssM-sufficient villages merging with 


neutrality in the Anglo-French rivalry, 
and negotiated an sdliance with die 
Khalifa of Sudan against Bntain, 
France and Belgium 
Some of the events recorded here 
resounded into the 20th century 
Mussolini's invasion of Ethiopia was 
vengeance for the humiliation mfkcted 
by Menilek on Italy's colonial army 
Lewis’s depiction of the Moslem 
leaders of the Sudan, that desert 
theocracy whose slave traders 
tormented neighbounng Ethiopia, 
may remirxi you of a current MidcBc 
Eastern dtewracy The Sudanese 
Chief Abdullahi wrote to Queen 
Victona, ‘the great Satan’ of the time. 
*U you beheve m our rehsion and 






confess that there is no God but God 
and that Muhammad is His Prophet, 
we shall receive you with the greatest 
hospitality, but if you refuse to obey 
our summons, then do not doubt that 
your sms, and the sms of your people, 
wiU be on your head, and that you will 
fall mto our hands ” 

Retaliation for the Sudanese 
slaughter of the Bntish forces under 
Gen Charles Gordon at Khartoum 
was administered by a large British 
force led by Kitchener, whose 
progress north towards Fashoda 
Lewis recounts most vividly, despite 


an occasional collision with a figure of 
speech (He tells us that m 1875 the 
Dinkas and Nuers, sat on their 
spears) The Sudanese fought 
fiercely, but Kitchener had the guns 
As young Lt Winston Churchill 
observed, “It was a matter of 
machinery " 

The European hero of this book, in 
so far as there is one, is Jean-Baptiste 
Marchand, the gfoire -dnven French 
officer who, with a few score men, 
made the gruelling 4,000 mile push to 
Fashoda An enthusiast proclaimed at 


the planting of his flag “The grand 
Nile has truly become a French nver ’ 
Havmg won the race, Marchand held 
onto this landscape of rubble and 
desiccation populated by scorpions 
for about 18 months, untO Pans 
ordered his withdrawal in the face of 
Kitchener’s force of 25,000 The feat, 
which began as imperial adventure, 
ended as opera bouffe , although the 
Afneans in the vicinity may not have 
seen the humour in it 

WALTER GOODMAN 


Bad made worse 


KHUSWANT SINGH’S 'k)KE 
BOOK; Austrated by Mano Miranda, 
Orient Paperbacks, Rs 16 

K HUSWANT Singh’s columns 
have been appearing in 
various newspapers and 
magazines with wide circulation and 
people have come to know what to 
expect from them Every column is 
I usually rounded off with a joke (the 
uncharitable would say much that 
precedes that ^oke’ is also little else), 
and this bock is a collection of these 
jokes Since Singh himself says -n his 
preface to this volume, “In a 
humourless nation bke ours it doesn’t 
take much wit to be regarded as a 


humonst,' it would be churlish to 
comment on the quality of the jokes 
assembled A few are good, some 
passable, many pointless, and most 
eminently forgettable People, it 
seems, will laugh at everytiung -- 
scatology, endless repetition of 
regjonsil sub varieties of Indian 
pronunciation of English, ethnic 
inanities, Khushwant Sngh writes it 
(or allows his readers to wnte it), and 
someone loves it Anything to do with 
sex IS of course a hit, no matter how 
sub-adult It is 

There is no quarreling with popular 
taste, and be it said that Singh never 
claims much for himself But surely a 
professional publishing house should 


take more care of what they are 
offering for sale' Quite a few of the 
Items Singh could never have meant 
as a joke, at least two pkes are 
repeated on different pagers, two 
paragraphs of a joke are on page 52 
while the clinching paragraph comes 
on page 136, words are missing from 

too many sentences, there aie 
misprints galore (the woid lacnnteur 
IS misspelt throughout the book), and 
since the weekly hiatus is missing 
here, and there has been no effort to 
separate jokes of the same variety 
from one another, the Uelmg of 
stalencss is very strong 

DC B 


EVOLUTION OF NATIONAL 
STRATEGY OF INDIA By Col 
Ravi Nanda, Lancer Books, Rs 150 

A r the stroke of midnight, on 
August 14 15,1947, a new India 
was born, free from foreign rule 
and with new hopes and aspirations 
The leaders faced enormous chal 
lenges but were inexperienced 
Geopolitics, geo economics, national 
interests, foreign relations, military 
power, economic grow+h and social 
development were new to them It 
was often felt tha* they lacked the 
dynamism to steer fne country 
The economic and industrial 
devcopmenf of a nation must be 
acco npanied by similar progress m 
the fields of international relations, 
foreign trade and military strength 
"^herc rnus* also be a strong 
de'erm.nation to raise the living 
standards of the masses 1 h's difficult 
tas'' should he undertaken only by a 
w«ll lufortiied dynamic and dedicated 
leadership tf India is to be a rr.ajor 


comity c/f nations 

Tnts bfiok spells out ihe factors 
whii h after! the “volution of national 
strategy, desenhes the historical 
background of India and chronicles 
the strategic developments in the 
political, econiim.i, social, militan, 
and infernarion.^ sphc'res 

Nanda discu ises in minute dctai' 
the geopolitics of ii,d'a whtc h plays a 
derisive role in the forniulat.on of the 
coun'ry's 'oreign policy and military 
Strategy He touches on ecoriomic 
and social fac tors tcx> He suggests 
changes in national level strategy and 
envisages India in t)ie year 2025, 
when, according to him, the country 
should be entenng the 21st century 

Written in a simple and elegant 
style, the book recommends itself to 
the serious reader 1 he author takes a 
rightist position in this national 
debate, but this does not detract from 
♦he value of his book 

RAGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTi 


Books received 

CrMtiv* thinkfa^g in wniiu*. by 
Bng J NazaratK Larxer Intematxmal. 
&3, Gulmohur PJwrk, New DeSii 11(X>49. 
Ra 200 ' 

Concepts and praeuppoeitkina to 
aasdvctks. by Rarjjw K Ghosh. Ajanta 
Pubtcatxxw, 7255/8 Prem Nagar, Stakti 
Nagar. Delhi 110007, Rs 60 

Communication in the third 
world, a aeJet.t bibliography 
compiled by Centre for Area 
l^velopment and Action Reitkuirch 
Studies, Patriot Puhlibhers, New 
Delhi. Rs 320 

Future of Agriculture in iPunjabr 
by S S <loW, Centre for Research m 
Rural and hciusfriai Development, 2 
A, Sector 19 A, Madhya Marg, 
Chandigarh 160 019. Rs 55 

Kanchi Kamakoti Math A Myth: 
ed by Varanasi Raj Gopal Sharma, 
GangaTunga Prakashan, 50 and 5i 
Hanuman Ghat, Varanasi 221001, Rs 
15 

Anckint History of India: by B P 
Saha and K S Behera, Vikas 
Publishing House, Rs 60 


Policy planning 

power and play it^rightful role in the 



USACff. 

A puritan’s problems 


I NDIAN girls whipped,” scream 
ed the bold headline on an inside 
page of one of Delhi’s distinguished 
national dailies a few days ago “Oh 
my God'" was my immediate mixed 
reaction of anger and shock "What is 
this country coming to^ If we have 
now started whipfnng girls, what 
next'-*’’ 

Fortunately the very first paragraph 
of the news report put me at ease The 
whipping was not the act of a criminal 
sadist or of a desperate school 
mistress determined to teach her 
pupils a lesson through corporal 
punishment The headline referred to 
the Indian team’s defeat in the 
International Women’s Basketball 
Championship which was held 
rcccptiv in Delhi 

Nevertheless an old stick in the 
mud linguistic puritan like me could 
have been spared the trauma 
produced bv the headline through tlie 
use of a gentler world like “trounced” 
t>i 'routed'’, which arc still frequently 
employed to describe a Iiumiliating 
defeat 

This was not the first time, 
hiiwecer *hat a sporting event had 
unbalamcd my mind Some thiee 
dec ades ago I was intormed during a 
visit to England that my country had 
suffered an indescribable catas 
trophe "IruenMn destroys India" 
was the headline in The Times that 
shtxrk m« down to my toes 
But It did not take me'long to 
recover my poise on that summer 
morning on Bntish soil India was 
playing in a crxket Test against 
England, atid Freddie Trueman, one 
of the fast howlers in the home team, 
had run through our side like a knife 
through butter 

''Destructx'n'’ was not far from 
F reddle's thoughts though I had 
already seen him in action on a few 
occasions’and had later met him face 
to (ate at the trirket ground m Leeds 
as a guest of the British Government 
He spouted the notorious four letter 
v-ord within a minute of our formal 
introduction 

Times bave changed since I wrote 
an occasional sports piece for The 
Ciuii and Mihtarv Gaaetfe in Lahore 
'n the mid Thirties I remember having 
been admonished (oi using "spin of 
'he com" for “toss” in reporting a 
I Ticket match E H Hardy, the 
venerable grey hsred Bntish EAtorof 
the paper, told me never to use sue h 


hackneyed expressions “What is 
wrong with simple ’toss’^” was his 
straightforward question The 
schooling I received at that Lahore 
paper was an unforgettable privilege 

“Indian Airlines lifts the Durand 
Cup’’ would never have been 
permitted in my time We were 
familiar with criminals who “lifted” 
cattle, but for a victorious football, 
hockey or cricket team the “lifting” of 
a cup would have sent shudders down 
our spines, and E H Hardy into a 
coma 

As I said earlier, things have indeed 
changed since then We are now told 
practical'y every day by our 
newspapers that someone or the 
other IS in “a soup”, or that a terrorist 
has 9 ven “a slip” to the police in 
Punjab, or that Atal Behan Vajpayee 
has “taken cudgels” on somebody's 
behalf We read almost daily that a 
“dreaded” terronst has been shot or 
escaped from police custody (the 
latter being a more frequent 
occurrence) 

Then there arc a few other reforms 
introduced in the Queen's English 
since my younger days Mr K C 
Pant, we are told, is ’’presently” a 
member of the Union Cabinet as 
Minister of Defence Somebody 
“vomitted” after a celebration dinner, 
and a CongressflfM P "bencfitted" 
from a contact in a distinguished 
business house What has happened 
to the Concise Oxford Dictionary, I 
often wonder 

When the Prime Minister is angry 
with the Opposition these days he 
"flays’* his opponents, and the 
Opposition in turn “assails” Rajtv 
Gandhi It is not unusual to hear from 
a friend that he is “hav ing a salary of 
Rs 25(X) p m ” or that a couple are 
“having three boys and one girl", 
which unfortunate expression 
suggests a continuous process of 
procreation 

That I find it hard to adjust to the 
version of the English language 
■'presently" in common use is a 
regrettable fact As lor youthful 
expressions like “no chance” (for 
“unlikely" or ‘'impossible”), or “no 
way” (for “out of the question”) these 
are just inAgestible But I am getting 
old and don’t fit into the generation 
that rules India today 

PREM BHATIA 


•CHESS' 

TFie ‘Vienna Game' begins with the 
following moves I e4, eS, 2 Nc3 Some 
experts think the second move by VMhite, 
namely, Nc3, does not create any problem 
for Black, but the followers of tfm opening 
feel It IS a strong move nevertheless Many 
vanations are, of course piossible and it s 
difficutt at this early stage to conclusively 
condemn it However, the diagrammed 
position often occurs, and Black to move 
has rKiw the )ob of defending its gS Of the 
three likely moves (a) h6, (b) 16 and(c) g4, 
which IS the best’’ 



Distribution (W) Kel, Qdl, Ral, hi 
Bel, fl. Nc3,13. Pa2. b2, c2. d2. e4.g2.h4 
(Bi Ke8, Qd8, RaB. h8. Bc8. f8. Nc6, gS. 
Pa7, b7. c7 d7. 14. 17. g5. h7 
Answer h6 is out of the question 
bet ause of the unprotected R The second 
move 16 is dangerous because after that 
the moves are 1 Nxg5. f x NgS, 2 QFiSch, 
Kc7.3 QxgS ch, Ke8,4 QhS ch. Ke7.5 NdS 
ch, Kd6. 6 b3' and While has the upper 
hand Therefore the third is the best 
choice 

KIBITZER 


The wild 
swans 

contmiMd trom aage 24 
large fleet sailing under them, she 
looked down and saw it was only a sea 
mist passing rapidly over the water A 
constant variety floated before her 
eyes, till at last the real country to 
which she was going came in sight 
Beautiful blue mountains, cedar 
woods, towns, and castles rose before 
her 

Long before sunset Ehsa sat on a 
mountain in front of a large cave, 
delicate young creepers grew around 
so thickly that the cave seemed 
covered with gay embroidered 
carpets ”1 wonder what you wiB 
dream of tonight'" said her youngest 
brother, as he showed her her bed 
room 




By A Iv. Sluu il 


Five Hours To Mughal 
Empire 

1 Moreover, he (Roaa). of unparalleled stren«th. 
broKe asunder quickly with the a ovewent of 
hts shoot-Like hands, the huqe bcw of Kara 
in a manner putting to shame all other princes 
and delighted Janaka 

2 noteover ho (RaMpala), in possession of 
huge wealth cut short the world calamity 
by liberal gifts and pleased the people, 
and put down the disturbances so as to repulse 
other Kings and protected the people. 

The Miighah conquered India in just abota five hours the 
first battle of Paihpat which made them masters of India for over 300 
years was just a five-hour affair 

On April 21. lS2t», the two armies of Zaheer-ud-Din Moham¬ 
mad Babar and Ibrahim Lodhi met on the fields of Pampat, near De 
Ih) Ibrahim Lodhi. the sultan of Delhi, had fielded a formidable 
ann> of 1,00,000 men with 1,000 elephants whereas Babar, the in¬ 
vader from Kabul, had only 12,000 men But, in addmon to being an 
excellent general and war strategist, he had the advantage of his can¬ 
nons, used for the first tune ih India, and two remarkable gunners in 
Ustad All Quii and Mustafa vkho played havoc during the bank 
Humayun. then barely 16, suoces!>fullv commanded (he tight Rank of 
the armv 

A.S the blazing tropical sun traversed towards the center-sky, 
I an empire shifted hands the battle that uarted in the mommg 
uound Ham ended before 1 p m The 3(j0-minutc dash of men and 
mo^als kfr 40 (KID dead including Ibrahim Lodhi With him ended the 
3Q0-year-old Sultanate of Delhi and brought in the 'griuid Mugbah' 
for the next 300 vean who carved out in the sub-continent one of the 
biggest empires of its time 

A LINKS Feature 


Indiana 


fjtllCUACE. PLEASE. 

jRefiexes and 
‘pother matters 

[ T T ave the Luclyiow Uni- 
versity rules been re- 
X A laxed to enable the son of 
< to get adnusnon in the third year of 
LB After having failed for absenting 
, the first two papers of the second 
iar examination^’ 

It IS obvious that the whole extract 
rom a newspaper) is one sentence 
nd therefore “After” should be 
after” “To absent” means “to keep 
oneself) away", "to withdraw 
ineselO” It is a rc^exive verb i e its 
. ubject and object lure the same 
' lerson or thing; He sat himsdf down; 

' At Sen pndes himself on hts 
choiarship A reflexive verb has for 
.s object a reflexive prorxxin (a 
nronoun formed by ad^g-self or> 
idves to a pronoun). So we shAuid 
>ay, “absenting himsidT for “absent 
ng“ A reflexive pronoun » gqyemed 
3y a reflexive verb It may also be 
ijowerned by a preposition. He was 
alkmg to himself 

An emphasising or emphatic 
pronoun also is formed by adding-self 
3r selves to a pronoun It is used with 
louns and prorxsuns for the sake of 
emphasis I myself did it, They saw the 
man himself An emphatic pronoun 
Istands in apposition to a noun or 
pronoua It can never stand alone as 
the subject of a sentence It u. 
mcoTTcct to wnte "John and myself 
went there”, or “Myself did it” We 
should say “John and 1 myself went 
there" or *1 myself dxl it " 

“Mr saxl m Calcutta that 
certain guidelines ^ven to examinees 
would not have been given by him 
’if I was the questKin-setter’ . ” This, 
again, is from a newspaper Here, in 
the expression, "i* I was the question- 
setter" we have a supposition 
contrary to fact So the verb is m the 
subjunctive mood The correct 
expression here is “if I were" Some 
similar expressions are “If I were the 
examiner (impiying ‘but which I was 
not’)! would have gven the candidate 
higher marks for his answers", “Were 
heherefie but he is not) I would have 
told him this," “Had he been present 
(i e but he was not) he would have 
seen the thing himself " 

P •« form of the subjunctive is the 
same lor ail numbers and persons of 
the subject of the verb In tf« present 
tense the form b that of the infinitive 
wittiout “to" “If 1 (or we, or you, or he, 
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or they, or the student, or the 
students) v/ant to do this ” In the 
past tense it is that of the indicative 
past “If I (or you or he or they) 
went “ But in the case of the verb 
"to be" the present form is “be" and 
the past form IS “were" “IfI(oryouor 
he or they) be late " indicates 
present tense, “were" for “be" m 
these cases inmates past tense 
If the form of the verb in a sentence 
be that of the mdicattve mood th£ 
seittence means that the suppositfon 
is taken as a fact. The sentence, "If it 


rains (not ram, the subjunctive form) 
he wilt not come,” means that the 
speaker takes it as a fact that it wdi 
ram Similarly, "If Ram comes he will 
get the job” means that the speaker 
^^es It as a fact that Ram will come. 
“The sense of the subjunctive Is often 
expressed by the auxiUanas’may’and 
’should’, but as an actual mood, with a 
special syntax such as it had in Latin 
and French, the subjuiKtivc scarcely 
exists m English” (Treble and VaOms). 

P.MUKHEIUEE 




m$ WEEK by TiNY, 



ARNES 


M4I 22-Api 20 


9 CANCER 

Jun22-Jul23 


THE PRESENT LIVELY 
phase IS likely to Lontmue 
for the next few days This is 
d particularly successful 
time for most matters Long 
term plans and arrange 
ments are favoured You 
can expect to have some fun 
ind he benefited th.s week 
h IS a pdrtiLularlv good 
period for social and 
romantic engagements You 
will gel pU'iily of rhames io 
m*>et new people and you 
shui'ldnot h-’‘itdti to do so, 
« spn irtllv it yf>u rts •• single If 
V n- tiavc ihildier hie best 
•in, make detisionb for 
ihem sMo'vtfiv Important 
dares 4, 6, 7 


AN EXCELLENT TIME 
for professionals or those 
involved with publishing Do 
not stick to famihar faces 
and places On Monday 
your partner will put 
forward plans for fun, and 
you should agree Home 
affairs are under a cloud It 
might he in the interests of 
all if i-ou prepare a daily 
routine and stick to it 
otheru'we you won’t get 
• iM', far Watch your 
spending as you are in an 
extiavaqant mood Impor¬ 
tant dates 6, 8, 9 


H urra 

Sep 22 —Ort 23 

A HAPPY AND RELAXED 
week pkves the way for 
mure energetic pursuits 
You could have an un 
expected but welcome 
Visitor mid-week and may 
find yourself making short 
trips later in the week This 
IS an auspicious time for 
selling If you arc a teacher 
iiQw IS the time for action 
Tu<>-.day could bring 
exc itinq news from abroad 
You will he at your most 
charming and will have your 
own way in pr jfessional and 
personal nrc les Important 
dates 5, 7, 9 


CAPRICORN 

Dec 22—Jan 20 

THIS SHOULD BE A 
varied week with a good deal 
of outdoor activity Any 
thing connected with trav^ 
appears enjoyable A family 
get together is likely iaa 
some This is an important 
week for new relationships 
Tuesday points to the 
^ginning of a new phase. 
Cleaxly this is a time for 
positive action You are m 
danger of missing out if you. 
cogitate tcxi bng Keep your, 
eyes and cars open to* 
improve your life impor-*! 
tant dates 4, 5, 6 




TAURUS 

h'y j! -f My 


’1 
• I 
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^ Tl iiN f)F 

>' » t • 1,1 ''ring 

IJll . 11 , "S ' , U .'.111 

till I .nv r-vj,, [ji-'s 

itii; ii. ><\i ' 1 i I I .r 111 VC. 

vmI ,‘11111'I'g Vo 1 

t’. 'v Ti.i)-'' •mieextroinoni'v 
lit VI irk I ificre tn.iy fu* 

*^MsV. At U'iST yoci 

uLit.') i,hit wnfi volkaGuv- 
sii nijj inp*. 11 II ha' 
ht't'h itvliiv; vvtnrv fc’t,' 
jyi-ur nosi'Mii v'lil ir'n'ioc. 

'Importa.it dates 'i, 5, 9 



U|0_ 

Jal24- Aut?-! 


A C.OMPLETF SWITCH IN 
iviutinc ij possmle this week, 
tiv.i avoid last iniT’te 
s h.inges It I'nglit be wise to 
res'-it a tempting offer whu h 
iivolves f'nancial oorr.nut 
hi, rit Subdue that tidvH'n 
iit'.lis spirit this week 
Property, home and family 
are etnphasised Phis is the 
riglit fuiie to decide on 
propel tv dealings Tread 
Carefully on Wednesday 
when hand'ing matters 
vor.ntvled with work Yov. 
may make costly mistakes 
important dates 3, 5, 8 


SCORPIO 

Ov't 'No' 

YOU MAY GET A 
cfianrc to take a refreshing 
holida'; Friends wd' 
introduce you to important 
people both at a profe 
ss»nai and a personal level 
You m.iy reieive an 
interesting lettei Tuesday is 
the liay tnr von. ,;ou can be 
mote aitvenlurojs than 
usual then but Wednesday 
may Ih.- upsetting a sovi.il 
plan n ay be cancelled or a 
ftrobiem arise at home 
Important dates 6, 8, 9 



AQUARIUS 

iai. 21-Pet fo 


MOST OF YOUR AFFAIRS 
should be on an even ked. 
Domestic matters will prove 
satisfying You may get a; 
chain e to visit a place withf 
happy associations Money 
matters are stressed You 
will strive ahead and help 
^ople better themselves. 
Do not forget that charm 
often works wonders where 
force bils Be alert to 
behind the-scene activitiet 
Important dates: 3,6, S. 




GEMINI 

Mav 



VIRGO 

Auoi 22 - Sop 21 



SAGI TTARIUS 

Nov ZZ-Df-c 21 


FHF WEEK IS VER'i 
iiT.prirtunt i* you are involved 
in •nsuraii.'c. hanking or 
r.naiuc You may get a 
inoitgage if you are looking 
t ir one \ on are mentally in 
top form and should be 
lui. ky on Fuesday This is a 
good week to seek employ 
incnt and new ventures, and 
t>i Lontact those you have 
not seen for some hme. do 
not be loo pi oud to pa'ch up 
oldguariels Things quieten 
down aftc! the weekend, but 
sot>al life looks pleasant 
Important dates: 4. 6,9 


1OU WILL BE SO BUSY 
at work that you will haidly 
have any time to exercise 
your intellect Rely on 
intuition you will have to 
act decisively soon Until 
then, be prepared to wait 
Keep away ftom romance 
There is a danger of 
becoming involved with 
somebody committed else 
where Those who have 
p'anned a top may have to 
cancel it However, a break 
from roulirte is indicated In 
some cases it could resolve 
a family problem that has 
worried you Important 
dates: 7, 8. 9 


E 

PISCES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 

FINANCIAL MATTER- 
took favourable and an 


enjoyable outing is mdeated 
in the next few days You 
should not hesitate to try 
out a new xka This is an 
excellent time for your 
career The stars are at die 
zenith of your chart, 
indicating that you mutf 
push your luck Condtinc 
bustnass with pieaaure when 
passible if empbyad, you 
n>ay receive a pay rise or a 
promotion If unemployed, 
you may ^ a job soon You 
may rivAc some money 
throu^ ^wculation l iiwr» 
taut dates: 4. S, 9. 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-maldng 


Marriages were once 
made in heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot. But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarilv 
get you one There’s still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today s age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance'^ So, 
we ve Introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations. It 
delivers perfect 

P A T R I 


combinations. Perfect 
matches* 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through aud scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you just can’t be too 
careful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer Well send you 
the most ideally - suited 
matches which accurately 
match youi requirements 
along with the usual box 
replies - and in no time 
at ah 


K A G 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets. 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of thl.s 
special computer servic e, 
you don’t have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad & 
Lucknow. Northern 
Patrika. Kanpur. Amrit 
Prabhat. Allahabad & 
Lucknow and lugantar. 
Calcutta. 


ROUP 


• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta & lamshedpur a Nortfaem buHa Patrflka, 
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Seventy-eight, and still at it: 


I T has been 30 years since 
"Parkinson’s Law’’ entered 
the language neat as Halley’s 
Comet, and now Cyril Northcote 
Parkinson, the lawmaker, is slower of 
step as he tries to retire from all 
"work", which, he memorably 
postulated, “expands so as to fill the 
time available for its completion” 
Work, time, complciion Decades 
after his law bet ame a worldwide best 
seller for its analysis o! the self 
inflating ways ot the modern worker, 
the law's simple ingredients seem 
specially relevant at Ont han on Isle of 
Man, where Parkinson the lawmaker 
lives in an oasis of stone houses and 


grazing sfieep 

At 78, he B off whisky and onto 
prescription pills, rpotonng about in 
search of a ruined castle to restore, 
reassuring his wife when she goes 
through a ‘Stop’ sign, unable to keep 
the satirist’s authority from his 
pronourKements 

"A Stop sign does not mean, ’Stop 
in any event’, darling, it’s quite all 
right,” he instructed “This is too good 
a day to miss,” he added, as if working 
at the allegedly simple joys of 
retirement 

But it cannot be work free, for 
Parkinson always has another law to 
I otter as proof of his own continuation 
I he latest may be his eighth or tenth, 
who’s counting*' The new law is The 
chief product of a highly automated 
w lety IS a widespread and deepening 
sense of boredom 


This is not yet in book form and he 
says the time is past for him to try and 
duplicate the million plus bestseller 
that he made of the original 
Parkinson’s Law, a timely work that 
turned an obscure naval historian and 
observant wartime bureaucrat into a 
British authority, the sort of wcx>lly 
role that, like consultant, amuses him 
no end But he has been carefully 
drawing out Parkinson’s New Law in 
the occasional lecture invitation that 
he accepts as a wily world traveller 
He IS building the law, as usual, merely 
from his observations as a bterate 
Englishman and practising essayist, a 
genre rendered classic for him by his 


hero, G K Chesterton 

“I met Chesterton when I was a 
young man and he was old, and ii was 
from him that I derived the whole idea 
of conveying serious tlioughts in the 
form of a joke,” says Parkinson, a 
portly, pink faced man who careej $ 
between tic^tly pursed lips and sly 
smiles The humour made the whole 
thing more digestible and gave it great 
publicity 

For its time, Parkinson’s Law was 
hailed as an inspired musing on the 
obvious, articui^ed cleanly at just 
that instant when the postwar 
generation was adapting toaltered life 
and wondenng who it was He has 
written more than 50 other books in 
fiction, hisiory and essay form Now, 
as he moves mto the tetra incognita of 
leisure, he cannot help celebrating 
work in bits ot conversation that 


might just as well be laws 
parlKuiarly when ..e casually 
announced that the most efficent 
work unit in Britain is the royal family 
"The Queen is entirely devoted to 
her work, she’s a winner ” says 
Parkinson He was a visiting proiessor 
at Harvard and the University ol 
California once his fiist law was 
minted and Governor Ronald Reagan 
called on him to lecture on the precise 
reasons why the San Francisco 
Oakland Bay bridge's original 
repainting crew of 14 members grew 
to 72 once a labour saving paint 
sprayer had been irtiodured 

He lives on the Isle of Man because 
of 'its gulf stream moderation and 
more tepid rates of taxation than the 
neaiby England he left years ago For 
similar reasons, he had lived on the 
island o( Guernsey lor more than a 
decade, handsomely restoring a rum 
and raising a family under its roof He 
produced new laws Action expands 
to fill the void created by human 
failure The income of Governments 
IS linked with the incident of wars 
Taxation necessitates expenditure 

In reren* work on these small 
islands, he measured an average work 
week of 5b hours, but found a resident 
happier 'or having lo typically do 
three jobs - farming carpentry, plus 
some tourism labours He therefore 
pres* ribes the latter as the key to 
.icoiding the boredom of automation, 
■nixing two days of challenging 
manual labou' m with the surging 
computer woik 

The Economist, which first helped 
him towards fame 30 years ago in 
printing a brisk unsigned essay on 
bureaucracy that Parkinson himself 
devcriy entitled Parkinson’s Law, 
paid him the honour the other dav ot 
remembering him and disagreeing 
with his latest law “His new law does 
not have the same ring of universal 
truth as the first ” the magazine luled 
“The chicl pnxiuct of automation is 
liberation ” 

Perhaps, but let Parkinson work on 
that some more from retirement "My 
experience fells me the only thing 
people really enjoy over a lopg (>enoa 
of lime IS some kind of wcirk’ he said, 
gratefully filling up Ins availabU time 

J.B. 
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Fathertng frauds 


I t’s an old story wth a new 
twist Man meets woman Woman 
says she’s on the Pill They have an 
attaii Two months later woman 
phones man at work and says, “I’m 
preynant you re the father What do 
you plan to do^’’ 

What many Israeli men arc planning 
‘c do IS take the women to court for 
tr Mid 

They hauc even formed a legally 
registeied association called ’Fathers 
Foice”. and men in other roun*n€S 
ixho see themselves as victims of 
scfeminp women have expressed 
I’itcres* T forming their own self 
defence associations 

‘'hrnuel Eianiel, a Tel Aviv family 
dwver. formed the group last year 
heca !se he noticed a pattern 
emerq’ig among his clients’ tales of 
woe The pregnancies were not 
aceidental he claims, bu* were 
engineered by the women from the 
tiegj.ineig 

’! have some cases where 
. nmarned vorocr' got children from 
two oi eu'cn d.ree men They put in a 
n amtenance claim against each ot 
tt.em and draw three salaries every 
month These men feel cheated, 
used ’ 

In some cases, the uvuman revealed 
her plan and the man agreed to father 
a child on condition that the woman 
would agree not to demand marriage 
>ir c.hild support In other cases, the 
dc' eii was total But in each case a 
ycMPg man with a promising career 
'vas 'nit with a child maintenance suit 
ano brought close to a nervous 
bieaKdcwn and fmaocial rum 
T.fji^nly, the men are well 
f dm ated professionals and the 
w i''K>n usually have careers, are 
approuhirq 40 and fear the 
possih iity of motherhcKxl will soon 
tAoSb Onh in a minority of cases is 
mariiage the motivation behind these 
planned .^regnanc'es 
Mikt a former airline stewardess 
who adm'ts she deceived her lover, 
saiO she w.mted his child because “he 
j.a- ' po)mii>enf educator, very tall, 

^ n ,jng. very nandsome and very 
inte-iucn*" 

Hvi nufi IS now a beautiful “well- 
ad,u^'ii d 14 year old girl She savs "1 
told he' that 1 chose her father 
because ne was the best ’’ Miki never 
vlaiined ariv support “unlike many 


Women’s fight for sexual 
equality and against 
various forms of male 
exploitation has be¬ 
come a woridwide feature 
of the Eighties. In Israel, 
however, there is a 
backlash from a group of 
men who feel they have 
been tricked into father¬ 
hood—and who are now 
suing the women for 
fraud. Jonathan Im¬ 
manuel covers a new 
skirmish in the battle of 
the sexes. 


women today", but she regrets telling 
her lover what she had done “I should 
have understcxKl his feehngs He 
hated me ’’ 

In Israels permissive but closely 
knit society, a certain kind of 
independent woman prefers having a 
baby by a man she considers 
genetK-aOy attracbve but cannot 
marry to having a more “ordinary’ 
baby by the kind of man who would 
want to marry her 
An, a doctor, claims that the 
mother of his child said she "chose" 
him over three other lovers an 
engineer, an airline pilot and a 
Canadian college professor 
Avi, an accountant, said his lover 
always insisted that he sleep with her 
on a specific day of the month, which 
in hindsight, he assumes was the day 
she was most likely to conceive 
Says Baniel “Ten years ago these 
women would not have thought of 
making a child without marnage, 
because there was no way of proving 
paternity, only of proving that 
someone is not the father " 

But advances in blood testing in the 
past decade can now determine with 
90 per cent accuracy whether a man 
who denies paternity IS the father The 
courts automatically award the 
mother child support against the 
father if the test proves po sitive 


As an Orthodox Jew and a married 
father of three, Baniel denies he is a 
misogynist or a proponent of casual 
sex and is not trying to absolve the 
men of responsibility for their actions 
But, he says, the women are guilty of a 
confidence trick whKh plays with the 
fate of an unborn child as well as of a 
young man 

Baniel is bringing two cases to court 
which he says wvi'l prove that the law 
as It stands encourages women to 
nave children, like p*aythings, outside 
marriage 

He wants the law changed to 
recognise that "every man has the 
natural right to decide whether to 
have a child, when and with whom’ 

Stales An m his defence "In the 
1980s sexual relations between 
consenting adults for purposes other 
than procreation are not a enme " 

The situation cannot be unique to 
Israel, but may be more common than 
in other Western countries In most 
countnes, Baniel says, women who 
remain single by choice usually have 
no interest in having children 

But in Israel's child oriented 
society, being childless is a worse 
form of loneliness than being 
unmarried or divorced Former Prime 
Minister Colda Meir was a divorcee 
who brought up her children alone 
There are so few children (or adoption 
that despite the religious 
complications many childless Jewish 
couples go as far as Brazil to adopt 
children who are born Roman 
Catholics 

One per cent of all children bom in 
Israel every year, about 750, are born 
to unmarried mothers Baniel claims 
that 500 of them are born to mothers 
who tricked men into fathering them 

The women take a different view of 
the problem and each has her own 
story, but there arc common 
responses "You can’t force men 
Why should they think they're not 
responsible^ Only because we can 
have an abortion and they can’t^ They 
could have taken precautions too ” 
None admits to deceit, but claim 
pregnancy changed their prxjnties 
The ^hiid, not their casual lover, 
bee ame their man concern (Gemini 
News) 

JONATHAN IMMANUEL 
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Deluge in the desert 


Going to extremes 



While swathes of Africa 
are still dust>drv from 
years of drought, the Gulf 
has just experienced a 
downpour which has 
broken aD records and 
turned areas of stony 
desert into lakes. 
Mohammed Asiam re¬ 
ports from Dubai that the 
deluge caused consider¬ 
able damage to an area 
unprepared for rainwater 
on such a scale, but that 
there is rejoicing, too, 
that dwindling reservoirs 
are now full enough to 
last for years. 


N OTHINO quitt' like this h^d 
happened in this desert region 
within merrtorv 110 milli 
metres o( ram ir just 12 hours, over 
ISO mm in a single day But the deluge 
was no nirage The skies opened in 
much of the Gulf region, especwJly the 
United Arab Emirates (UAL), Bahrain 
and Qatar, and "wet Wednesday” 
witnessed unprecedented scenes in 
Oubai and neighbounng areas where 
the dowirpour disrupted city life and 
stalled all movement except tlrat of 
water 

Shore areas of Dubai and Sharjah, 
two of the seven emii ales which make 
up the UAE, seemed to miTge with 
the sea Water inundated warehouses 
and factoneo in the lowlving industrial 
areas mid town shops and offices and 
homes 

rhe and climate of the t oastol Gulf 
States, which are awash w<th 
petroleum and natural gas but 
viitually starved of water, has scanty 
rainfall The dry spell of the past three 
years has been causing worry about 
the depletion of sweet water 
resources (or drinking and 
I agrii ulture 

Special prayers 'or rains have been 
held, appeals for water conservation 
made, and plans drawn up (oi new 
desalination plants and schemes to 
augment water resources 


In these circumstances even a light 
dnzzie would have brought a si^ of 
relief But a prolonged downpour 
dubbed the "deluge of the decade", 
was nothing short of blissful bounty 
from the heavens 

Owing to the usually dry weather 
nobody in the Gulf is prepared to cope 
with a downpour, and few 
constructions are sturdy enough to 
withstand a deluge The initial press 
reaction was ecstatic Said one paper 
"Mav there be more such rain, steady 
and life^iving, soaking the earth, 
flooding the open spaces, every drop 
holding a (lower ” When the extent of 
tht downpouf becanw evident, the 
next editorial began "Yesterday the 
poetry, today the nitty gntty " So 
what should have been a godsend, 
turned into an event of mixed 
blessings Millions ot dirhams wor'h of 
goods and property were damaged 
and emergency services were put 
under strain, but the water reservoirs 
were replenished in an unprece 
dented rush 

In Dubai, the February 17 rainfall 
was "the highest for any single day 
and month” since records began in 
19 74 It re^stered 150 2 mm of ram 
c ompared with the previous daily high 
of 73 mm and the highest monthly 
total of 109 I rr-m in March 1982 

Civil defence and municipal staff. 


plunged into the task of clearing 
submerged roads, roundabouts and 
residential localities, helping 
marooned families, trapped motonsts 
and stranded vehicles Every available 
water tanker, bowser and pump was 
pressed into service 

Schools declared a holiday 
Leaking roofs and water gushing into 
homes forced many people to move to 
hotels and other places of temporary 
accommixdation Operations were 
hampered in the ensuing days by 
further rain Mudslides were reported 
in the picturesque 300 villa Jebcl All 
luxury "village” )ust outside Dubai 
Located on a hillside. its bwer level 
houses were inundated by slush 
brought down by tht deluge 

A meissivc clear up ooeration was 
launched hy the Port Authority of 
Jebcl All, which has long term plans 
for tackling such freaK incidents Said 
an official “We will soon start 
waterproofing the villas and draw up a 
comprehensive programme of 
renovation ” 

The UAE faced similar damage and 
inconvenience Raging water swept 
across farms and homes Rainwater 
dams overflowed, some sending 
torre-its two to ei^t metres high 
gushing into the valleys 

Vehicles, boulders and trees were 
swept aiMiy, thou^ no loss of life was 
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reported Stony valley beds turned 
into lakes, and sheets of water 
covered brge areas of desert scrub 
Teams of officials fanned out to the 
countryside to assess the damage, 
and the Government appointed relief 
panels and announced immediate 
help for fanners and residents 
President Shaikh Zayed bin Sultan Al 
Nahyan, who is also Ruler of the Abu 
Dhab emirate, and the rulers of other 
emirates have been inspecting dams, 
farms and settlements in the interior 
dre 2 ks and directing repair work 
There is no dearth of funds 


Fruit, vegetables and other 
penshaUe goods were the mam 
casualty of the deluged storehouses 
1 here was extensive flooding in 
warehouses containing electronic 
goods awaiting re-export, but 
remarkably little damage 
□ectncians, plumbers, carpenters 
and mechanics were all m demand 
insurance companies are standing by 
for a flood of claims 
As the wet spell continued with 
intermittent rain and thunderstorms, 
an Agncuiture Ministry official said its 
benefits “have been equally 


distnbutcd throughout the country”. 

Local Bedous reported that some 
wadis (valleys) had been filled for the 
first bme m four years, as had been the 
large string of dams The rame 
restored underground water 
reservoirs as well as surface stocks ^ 
preaous resources which hid shrunk 
or been rendered unpotaUe by the 
rising water-table One official 
commented "We can now hope to 
have sweet well water for many years, 
thanks to this fain” (Gemini 
News) 

MOHAMMED ASLAM 


^This land is my land’ 


A treaty slsned almost 
150 years ago but largely 
ignored since is coming 
back to haunt the white 
community in New 
Zealand, as the original 
Maori inhabitants of the 
country finally gain legal 
recognition of their 
treaty rights. Some 
whites welcome the shift, 
seeing it as offering the 
possibility of a stro^er 
and less divisive society. 
Others, reports Stephen 
Knight in Auckland, fear 
that their whole way of 
life is threatened. 


I n the romote tar north 
ol New Zealand, a white 
larmi r i«i told the land he has just 
legally bough* may not be his after all 
About 200 kilometres south, a Maon 
paramount chief in the Bay of Plenty 
tries to revoke European title to a 136- 
hectare block b land by burning a 
part of It to scare off the European 
owners 

Elsewhere •» Maon tnbal authonty 
threatens to confiscate commercially 
'UP boats on a major recreational 
nviT unless its claims to nver 
owneiship arc respected 
M-onwh.le, hearings continue to 
cW( ick just how much of New Zealand 
anri itj surrounding waters the 
origmal inhabitants of the country can 
legitima'tly t iaim The stake Include* 


New Zealand’s Maoris 


200 km 
120 mis 


Te Rarawa 
Uriohau 


Te Aupouri 
-Ngapuhi 


Auckland 


Ngati Ruanui 
Ngarauru 
Ngati Hau 
Ngati Apa 

Ngati Raagitane^^^ 



Ngati Maru 
/ Ngati Pasa 
Ngati Haua 
.Ngaitarangi 
. Tt Arawa 
.Ngati Awa 
Wtwkatahaa 


Whaeau- 
A-Apawii 

iNgatt PttrM 
Rongowhakaata 
Ngati Tuwharatoa 
Ngati Kahunguna 




■ Population at titna of 
Europaan arrival, 18th 
century. 250,000 

■ Through war and 
imported diseases, 
numbers fell to‘40000 
in 1896 

Now totals about 
350000 out of a 
popuialion of 3'8m 
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Hub photogn^ph, taken around the turn of (he century, ehoutt one 
Boktary Bettler^B wooden home. UeurprOkm or enterpriee^ 


land valued at almost $1 9 million, and 
a fishing industry generating income 
approaching $650 million 
These are all symptoms of a process 
generated by that bastion of white 
middle class pnvilege, the judiciary 
Courtroom recognition has been 
given to Maori claims to resources on 
the basis that they were heie before 
the white man and struck a deal in 
1840 with the European settlers, 
called the Treaty of Waitangi 
The Treaty, signed by Maori and 
European representatives ceded 
sovereignty rights over New Zealand 
to the Queen of England, but also 
guaranteed Maoris “the full, exclusive 
and undisturbed possession of their 
lands and estates, forests, fishenes 
and other properties which they 
may possess, so long as it is their 
wish and desiie to retain the same " 
Maoris have since claimed that 
subsequent governments have acted 
unconstitutionally in terms of the 
treaty, and that Maon resources have 
ended up under State control 
It IS only now that Maori attempts to 
take their gnevances to court have 
been sufficiently well funded and 
therefore properly prepared and 
presented to gain recognition 
Legal success has been coupled 
with events such as the rapturous 
reception in the US two years ago for 
Te Maori, an exhibition of Maon 
produ ts and art, which triggered a 
surge of Maori pnde and confidence 
T^e new mood is creating mistrust 
and suspicion within sections of the 
dominant Pakeha (white) community, 
some of whom feci the Maons are 
already pandered to through 
substantial State assistance in 
iiousing, health, education and other 
areas 

In the media they read of Maon 
radicals such as Atare>a Poananga 
who want to see New Zealand under 
total Maori control and the Euiopeans 
expelled, and they read of a 
threatened “white backlash’’, with its 
menacing undercurrent of implied 
violence 

The trouble is, says Maori lawyer 
and activist Peter Rikys, the media is 
concentrating on the two extremes 
Poananga does not represent Maon 
views, and by reporting such 
outrageous attitudes, the media helps 
generate a white backlash 
Those in the Pakeha community 
who remain unconvinced of Maon 
claims to want equality rather than 
control cast a longing eye towards 


their big neighbour Austrafia, which is 
seen as better off and offenng more 
opportunity to the law abiding, hard 
working middle-class 

The stagnating New Zealand 
economy, combined with what is seen 
as Maon-generated enme against the 
Pakeha, is helping convince record 
numbers of New Zealanders to make 
the short flight across the Tasman 
Sea Racial conflict, present and 
potential, is not the only reason for 
emigrating, but it is a reason given by 
many 

Rikys claims that not only have 
Maoris gamed greater legal 
recognition, but that there is a 
growing awareness of Maori 
contnbutions in arts and business 
Rikys hopes the white community will 
shed its fear of the changes and 
recognise them as a chance to get the 
best of both the Pakeha and Maon 
worlds 

He points out that there are 
immediate gains to be won by a more 
tolerant attitude high crime rates, for 
example, he says are caused by 
inequalities in education and the law, 


leading lo unemployment and law 
breaking 

The New Zealand police 
department recently said it feared the 
development of an underclass of 
urban Maon males “having lost 
contact with their indigenous culture 
and being uiKomfonable in the 
dominant culture of the large 
metropolitan areas *' Rikys says he 
feels the first “trembling steps (to 
reverse the trend) have been taken’’ 

Certainly the Maon renaissarKe is 
undeniable Te Maori was an 
embarrassment here it took the US 
to recognise the worth of Maori art 
and culture, which New Zealanders 
tended to regard as rutefacts for 
tourists 

Meanwhile, lawyers are analysing 
tlie recent court decisions, not only to 
establish the implications for the 
owner^tp and administration of 
resources, but in an attempt to 
discover whether education, social 
welfare and health will be affected as 
legis'ation in these areas comes up for 
review (Gemini News) 

STEPHEN KNIGHT 




Picture of vigour and strength 



T he W(\-st«*rn Ghdts, a rt»gion 
of qreat humtdiZv <infi h«>av/y 
raKilail, provides dense forests 
comprising lofty trees entwined with 
numerous perennial creepers Or. the 
banks of clear streams running here, 
bamboos frirm a luxuriant 
undergrowth The Nilgirts, an 
offshoot of the Western Ghats, 
provide extensive grassy valleys and 
tablelands, with thickly forested 
gorges or sfio/os ShtMas can tie found 
in the Anamaiais, Pala i and other 
regions of South India, tcxi The gain 
or Indian bison inrvabits the higher 
-vel lorests of tlw Western Ghat- 
"tespite the difficult terrain the gaur is 
extremely actwe and nimble in its 
movements It iv an excellent climber 
and can negotiate the steepest slope 
with speed and arcuracy Unlike the 
clawed hmbs of the hunting < ats and 


the grasping limbs of primate* the 
limbs of the artiodactya or even t-ied 
ungulates are suitable on'y for 
carrying and mi ring the body Their 
horny hcKivcs are tough and they walk 
on the tips of *heir hojves to reduce 
the area n contact with the stony 
ground Their limtis fac'iiitatc speed 
and surety of movement and allow 
them to move fast when i»scaping 
from danjer 

Their gnrvlers. with broad crowns 
and ndges of hard en.imel are ideally 
suited for mastication of grass and 
other vegetation They mainly eat 
tough fibrous grass which has to be 
chewed continuously before lieing 
rssimilated Tho lower jaw has 
mcisois and canines in close 
arrangement "Pie upper jaw has no 
incisor, instead, it has a sof* pad which 
lacihtates grass cropping Tlw grass w 


drawn into the mouth by the tongue 
which incorporates rough points, 
inclined tt)warc5» the throat 

lliese stcx ky animals need a lot of 
food but then grazing hours are 
lirivted They have a complex 
d'qestive system Like other bovincs. 
they first nibble slowly at the food and 
then swalbw it hastily The food goes 
into the first and largest part ol the 
stomach (the pouch) and is stored 
there The softened fcxid is ’’eturned 
to the mouth in small boluses and is 
chewed slowly and steadily This 
“chewing the cud" reduces the food to 
pulp The ruminated food then passes 
into the third or fourth part of the 
stomach The fourth part is the true 
stomach containing gastnc juices to 
digest the food 

_ The horns of the ^ur consist of an_ 



inner bone nung from the skull and a 
hollow sheath or outer cover of horn 
Boutdae are hollow horned 
ruminants, a feature which 
distinguishes them from deer - 
ceruidae--which are ruminants with 
solid horns Deer shed their antlers 
periodically but the horns of boutdae 
are permanent In the case of gaurs 
both sexes have horns of a near 
similar size 

Gaurs begin grazing soon alter 
dawn They feed for three to four 
hours and retire into the forest when 
the sun becomes warm They graze 
again in the afternoon and continue till 
dark Their pnrvripal food is grass, but 
they eat leaves ‘ and the bark ot 
selected trees With regard to foo<i 
and nature of shelter gaurs have 
much iruommoMwithetephints One 
often finds them feeding beside 
elephants They benefit from this as 
the elephants pull down the high 
bamboo sh(x>ts and other foliage 
which would be out of their reach 

Timid by instinct, gaurs shun man 
On sighting human presence they 
usually flee but a wounded gaur or a 
solitary bull fnay attack without 
provocation Fhey usually keep away 
fi om human habitation Their strong 
sense of smell arvd Ixxly odour keep 
the herd together They have no scent 
glands, unlike other even toed 
ungulates The members of a farruly 
make distirk't calls to communicate 
Angry bulls bellow in fury and 
mo lers low to tbeir young calves 
rhe alann call is distinct--a loud 
hissing sound caused by the expulsion 
of air from the lips A loud ‘bhaying* is 


a cry of alarm to whu h a reply is 
expected The mating call of the bull is 
a shrill whistle an unbecoming note 
for such a huge animal 

Seasonal changes 2 Ule( ting the 
vegetation have a bcanng* on the 
gaurs habits In the bamlxio forests of 
Mysore, gaurs roam the eveigreen 
valleys which are watc’red by 
perennial streams from ..'anuary to 
May After the onset of the monsoons 
they feed on sunulent plants that 
spring up on hill tops In Seple nbei 
when the grass turns too coarse foi 
their liking, they moce to the* forests at 
the foot of the hiNs They take to open 
grasslands in hot weather and m the 
dry spells between rains when they 
are disturbed by flies and blood 
sucking parasites Gaurs of north 
India are generally darkei and smaller 
than m the S>)uth In the Western 
Ghats the cows are big and brown 
with no black even on their necks, the 
full-grown bulls have a deep sheen on 
their dark coats 

The gaur is found widefy in 
Southeast Asia But those ot the 
southern Western Ghats are the most 
impressive- both m size and the 
spread of horns Mudunvaizu and 
Bandipur, around the Moyar river, arc 
their finest stamping grounds A lone 
bull may be seen cx-casionally on the 
penphenal hills Gaurs live m small 
groups of 8 to 12 Before the 
nixierpest epidemic of 1968, the herds 
were large—more than bO animals in 
each At times there are two or more 
master bulls in a herd indicating that 
several families have assembled 



Bulls of all ages live with the cows in 
hanTH/iiv ixcopi duiing the mating 
seas(j!‘ ichen mature bulls roam the 
loresis stopping only to make a shnil 
resonant call They call more 
frequently alter dusk and throughout 
the night The rnale defends the 
leinaie in heat from other males, until 
they have mated The rutting male 
however does not have exclusive hold 
over the femziles in the herd nor does 
he establish any temtory. Old bulls, 
with no urge to mate, lead solitary 
lives 

The cow separates from the herd 
for a few days when her calf is born 
The calf is kept well corKealed in tall 
grass, its light colour blending with the 
dry veefbtahon The herd remains 
nearby and the mother rejoins it as 
soon as the calf can accompany her 
Calves are born in all seasons, the 
penod dl gestation s not known The 
upbnnging of the young and the 
leadership of the hetd rests with the 
cows 

With a massive head, stocky body 
and sturdy limbs, the gaur is a picturci 
of vigour and strength A bull may 
stand at around 2 metres at the 
shoulders and the cows are about 10 
cm shorter The spread of the horn is 
85 cm to one metre Cows have 
smaller horns with a narrower sweep 
A full-grown old bull weighs arourid 
1000 kg The muscular ndge on its 
shoulders which slopes down to the 
middle of the back wHbre rt dips 
abruptly is a sinking feature A newly 
born calf is light golden yellow in 
colour The colour changes to (awn, 
then light brown and then reddish 
brown which is the colour of young 
bulls and cows Old bulls are black 
with hairless bodies Grey forehezKis 
and yellowish white stockinged feet 
are distinc five characteristics 

The gaur has been succcssfuly 
interbred with domestic anim^ in 
Assam, giving nse to a harxlsome 
bleed of cattle tailed mithun 

K V JAYARAM 




LOOKIN G ABOUND. 


Flawed fundaments 


W e did not sign the human 
rights documents, most ol 
the Third World countries 
did not and vwe were one of them The 
Raiw Gandhi Gov'ernmen«’s oOses 
Sion with hiding things trom the people 
could have influenced the decision 
The latest Amnesty, Report on the 
Meerut killings by the PAC reveals the 
most glanng violation of liiiman nghts 
anywhere in the world The 
grandmother’s taie of anti nationals 
stealing the PAC uniform to commit 
the crime did not cut any ice, only 
earned derision that was one enme 
whi> h could not be kept hidden Once 
the Government signed the human 
nghts > onvention. Amnesty and ail 
the humari nghts organisations would 
get a free pass as it were, and all the 
skeletons >n the cupf-ioard would start 
rattling, obciously that would not have 
been convenient 


frustration A signatory t.i human 
nghts IS expected to be above all 
considerations of the colour of the 
skin, but It IS the colour which 
assumes the greatest importance, 
when the judge delivers his judgment 
There are countless inetances foi 
arnving at this cruel surmise I shall 
mention only one case whii li 
happened less than a year ago 
Young, black Earl Johnson, a 
university graduate and an employee 
of a poultry company, lived jjeacefully 
with his old grandparents in the 
biggest democracy of the world, on 22 
May he was sent to the gas chamber 
though he had a clean record and the 
crime he was accused of no one 
believed he had committed The 
Supitme Court ruled that “even a 
demonstrable pattern of '^acisi 
d'scnmination does not make the 
death penaltv unconstitutional” 


thought of his old grandjjarents being 
tortured and so he said that he had 
done It, though he was completely 
the house of the assaulted white 
woman Earl’s grandma insisted on 
accoinj^anying them In the presence 
ol the grandmother, the white woman 
said that Earl Johnson was not the 
man who had assaulted her So Earl 
was released 

In less than two days the drama 
took a bizarre turn This time it was 
not assault of a white woman but the 
murder of a white man -the town 
marshal, an armed white man trained 
in martial art It appears that before 
the criminal could leave after 
assaulting the woman, the town 
marshcil arrived on the scene, tliere 
wasa scuffle and the marshal was shot 
and killed So the sheriff c ame again to 
Earl’s home, saying he had to take him 
to a place called .Jackson for a lie 


Yet ti be fair, there i« little 
difference between those who have 
signed the dcxrumenfs and those wno 
have not For all the fine concept 
these two little words preac'i, am) all 
the constitutional provisions for 
lundamental rights both groups 
would continue iod») what thev want 
to do rhink ot the miserable 
condition of the Abongines whose vasti 
ferri'ories were forcibly occupied by 
thecolonia'i.>ts, today they are 'rcated 
wo’-.rf’ than si.ices in tneir own land, 
anc Australia calls herself a believer in 
hui ^'1 I 'jhts in ih. USA a biack 
mari .'ll! villv las no right to life, 
“bl.ii-s are t IT game is what the 
blavk' VI', in ’heir anger and 


Whether it 15 admitted openly or 
not. it IS assumed that a black young 
man is a potential criminal That Earl’s 
car broke down and he had to 
telephone for repairs, proved hia 
presence in the vicinity where a white 
woman had been assaulted by a black 
man that very night Almost before 
Earl hail got ready for bed, the sheriff 
was in his house and hustling him to 
there, under duress Earl Johnson 
admitted to have killed the marshal 
But at the earliest opjjort unify, he 
explained that he could not bear the 


,V, V \_ 


detector test This time the 
grandmother was not allowed to 
accompany them 

According to his later accounts, 
Earl was not taken to Jackson but to a 
place in the wexxis where the sheriff 
and some of his officers ihieatened 
mm and his grandparents with 
physical vwlerKe We m our country 
are well aware of the brutality of third 
degree measures, it was no different 
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innoc«nt His vtrsion was not 
acccfitad MsanwhSe, to make the 
case wBter-ti{^ the shenff took him 
again to that white woman, and 
though It mail sound mcredibie the 
wnman changed her mind and 
identified Earl Johnson as the black 
man who had assaulted her The 
diaavowed confesMh of Earl and the 
ktranga change *d( tesbmony of the 
vuhttc woman did not maike any 
differcTKe m the mind of the 
)udge and Earl was sentenced to 
death 

A detailed Itataticai study of 2000 
murder cases in Geor 9 a shows that a 
black man convicted of killing a white 
IS 4 3 times more likely to receive 
the death sentence than a white man 
who had Idled a black The ludges* 
response to this study speaks for 
iiself, they held that “this study 
showed only a discrepancy that 
appears to correlate with race, and 
that such apparent disparities in 
sentencing are an inevitable part of 
our enminaJ justice system” Thus 
hundreds of Earl Johnsorw entered the 
gas chambers, in many cases lor no 
reason except that they were black 
This IS one sentence that cannot be 
revoked once it has been earned out 

E arl Johnson’s case has a 
lesson for us too The 
recent Terronst and Disruptive 
Activities (Prevention) Act, which 
leptaces the 1985 Act of the same 
name, has retained all the harsh 
featuits of the former and assured 
some more h the USA, the judge 
heard Earl Johnson’s case in an open 
court, and rejected hts disavowed 
confession, but here in democratic 
India, the case will be heard m camera 
in a Speaal Court, now known as the 
Designated Court, and the confession 
recorded by a police officer, obviously 
after third-degree treatment, will be 
treated as evidence Even the much 
maligned imperialists dto iiot have the 
acumen to pass so vicious a law 
This new law has been extended all 
over India, so that no State can 
compiaiii of lack of even handed 
justice on the part of the Centre The 
definition of the terrorist oi a 
“terrohst act” is very wide, and that of 
a “disruptive act’’ is not only wider but 
also vogue, as such, they give 
enormous power to the jiolice to 
arrest anybody suspected to be a 
terronst or'guilty of a disruptive act 
And the police have already begun to 
|,u!>e this power A few days ago a 
clean shaven Sikh fnend, while going 


to his shop in the morning, was 
stopped by policemen and taken to 
the thana on the pretext that he bore 
the same name as a “dreaded 
terronst" and there was no doubt that 
he was the man “Investigation” 
began, but even after repeated 
beatings nothing could be found, yet 
he wag not released Late at night, 
after intensive inquines in hospitals 
and morgues, his wife had a 
premonition that he might have been 
arrested—after all, he was a Sikh 
When she discovered him, the pnee 
demanded for his release was not 
much —only one thousand rupees 
But they know that they will have to 
pay many more thousands if they wish 
to be safe 

The right to eqiality is one of the 
fundamental rights, but it has been 
accepted for long that VIPs are more 
equal than others For protection, 
they are provided with armed guards 
Recently Justice Natarajan’s armed 
guard shot and killed an unarmed 
man—thin and barebodicd—whohad 
trespassed into his house by jumping 
over the locked gate early in the 
morning The guard’s explanation 
was the trespasser had rushed at him 
and he had found it difficult to 
extneate himself from his clutches 
This killing in cold blood of an 
unarmed man has not r^used even a 
npple in the capital, no one has asked, 
not even the civil liberties or 
democratic nghts organisations, why 
the guard did not blow his whistle or 
fire in the air to cedi the other guards 
who were inside the house, or the 
pobcemen who were just across the 
toad in the pcdice station The nght to 
life IS the most fundamental of all 
rights, but a small man can be killed, 
even if he is unarmed and harmless 

eXa local human nghts organisa 
ticxi has not stirred itself to take anv 
action against the large number of 
deaths ip pohee custody, but they 
have reached such horrendous 
'proportions that the Supreme Court 
has treated a letter from a 
complainant as a petition and issued 
notice to all States to submit 
explanations Unfortunately, the 
Supreme Court these days is 
supreme only in name, so no 
explanation has been sent by any of 
the States 

The only remedy lies with the 
people themselves, they have to 
assert themselves Will thev^ And 
how^ 

AMiVA RAO 


omz. 

1 At Kalpakkam, India has its only 
fast-breeder test reactor, what, then, 
IS Dhruva in Bombay? 

2 What IS th^ name, of the 
international airport at Tel Aviv^ 





3w She taught philosophy, was a 
member of radical left groups and was 
an aggressive Uack activnst in the 
USA, what IS her name'!* 

4 What IS frangipani'’ 

5. And what is ^rangi pant‘d 

6 Who IS usually considered to be the 
founder of the Kusana dynasty'^* 

7 The naya paisa was introduced in 
1957, when did it formally become the 
paisa’ 

8 hbnety-rune years ago today, a 
Bengali was the first to do something 
in adventure sports in India, who and 
what’ 

9 Which country was formed in 1945 
from the former colonies of Annam, 
Tongking and Cochin’ 

10 What IS a penstock’ 

1 1 In which trade would a fnsket be 
used’ 

12 To which animal does the 
adjective leponne apply’ 

THE ANSWERS: 
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auieq uoji uiqi e si){ Suuuuj I j 
aieCipooy lo a:?mjs e si siqj_ oi 
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os|e satoads 
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BOOKS 1. 


Stoned Buddhas 



A 2nJ-Centurv Buddha from Katra m the State Museum, Mathura 
IK hut happened when Japan adopted htm^ 


ICONOGRAPHV OF THE BUD¬ 
DHA IMAGES IN JAPAN D N 

Baksi'i published bv the Centre of 
Japanese btudies, Cakutta. Rs 100 


D K Bakshi s oook is a vuelcome 
addition m the held of Orien 
til researeh It makes a 
V c'niprehensiv/e, (.omparative survey 
<.1* lapanese aixi Indian Buddhist 
(.>' .saiidturnishes a detailed account 
o' tt>e development of Buddhist 
I' ii'Kxpaphy in the Far East 
Divided mill nine i hapters, the 
nook hu]h!njhts tne religious and 
pniu voFhv a' nackground which 
nvi esMtated the inception of the 
hi' dtk' 'mages in India and Japan It 
s ac cunt ot Buddhist art in 
Jap r' r thi’ Asuka, Nara, Heian and 
Ivn’.ahu.a fX'nods It also discusses 
th» ".j'I t.pes of 'ions and the 
'■ii’ii-T it pantneons, the-r sources in 
Inc I 'n' Japan iht materia' and 
te ' gut s 'isetl ,n shaping the 'Cons, 
tr-e koaiis. r 'orms ot B'lddha in the 
ivo i"-..i''e‘. "iDiid ng the dhyoni 

.ru'l' 1 ' ihas en 

I I. 'iiH I- I a u j .T^itnjtis with 
111 . I'll 1 |i iijiir, 1 I 'mportant 
t.in. an f ■ eip ii'iing the 

'I ,• ■nj,,'"lit < I’• r • hii I'lain 

1 < I ' ' 1 11 1% t^ !m ■ " oi a I k'lI 

' ' r j[ 1 if 1' .‘i \ 

^ 1 ^* t ' ‘ sivitut 

;i" ' ;• . ‘'V ’ll' Kitig lit -’un'ii in 

K "1 ' I’l. S iima'in ii'i'’; II' lavi.in 

oi ' ■ 1 c 1 slh At) fJr FiaKshi 

"..I '111 irr-ti !ms .iDih i iking 

•■'a ' ' 'iiiig'-'s am*ir * 1 -., '.I- a' ,■ ■ 

d'ni -^st - Mandcirai Mundals ai ti w 
<i' -v)' .t I tiai •* 'Kt'rTr the BL.(ldrr * 

I sfi 11 1. I'll' n' Ills j en a 

III 1 I • 'tifi'ie .1 iji'ometrii al 

i ''1 

" * . ot mp les 11 nriographu 

*'■ I s ,r I i-iii' (Pill 

ii." s ' Si t , 1 1 , 1 , sei'iiis to II'se 
• 1 . 11 ,, if , a’,' I ultiiialiv 
I ” ' 11 'ho } the 'i > 11 

' ' ' t . 1 h( IT 111 

I 'kll ,1 , ( ' .1 / IV O' I iTii'e 

' ' . 1 >,)' 1 ities s a la'er 

■ ■' , ' i! • I He I * ii ", fh» 

;.i r'f« Bu'Ml ,1 II vvJ* horr, 

t 'I'l* !a as I'n! ei l>|i)f 2'> 
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Arv, iiy this < jurt does not lull, 
n .1 intiie the Horyu)! iin<i‘j*'otbAJ AI,> 

ewipi iM’ii flaril-in'jaiol'/tes.indttii 
i^i store o! the right hand 

VAihl, disi ussipg the i-arlv Buddn.i 
irr«V4«-' 11 India, the <>,irhor shounl 
tiav*' oi'^eii rntite imfiort.mie to the 
Mattiur atf lier which is (iedited with 

'he o’-iijin (A 'hi' Buildha in Cj*' along 
'ji.'i' the Mathura schi«)i (thougli it 
'rainpirei that the inthor is in lined 

III believe 'i pnoritv tor Ma‘'Mi i' 
(loi'oiing Lonrn.ira-w.tmi I 1 hi 
St it'ia ri pioilu' e<l I's F ''4111 e 1 »is . ii 


It- the linii.in Musi u ' C all utta tnil iiv 
I'le Mattiiita Museum Hie tr hIiIioii' 
, I* Arni'a 'ha Buddha gin-s hai k to tin- ■ 
Hilly sei on,iientntv Al) not thi’first ■ 

litter the o coven, ot an insciitx’d 
d.ilt d iK'dest.il from fiov ndnagai 
Maihaia borne J th#* ilkisirations do 
not s ow the details liirnished in ili* 
le-t 

(k'spitc these errois the l>oo> 
■ihouifi U' of imnieiise vaini '<• 
leie.iri'uis o' Biuld'iisf siulplnn' 
I'l 

RC SHAKMA 








BOOKS 2. 


Prizes from the enemy camp 


THE PAPERCLIP CONSPI- 
RACY -THE HUNT FOR THE 
NAZI SCIENTISTS by Tom 
Rower, Little Brown, $1 95 


T om Bower’s first two 
hooks were o study of 
Allied 4c Nazificalion policies in 
postwar Germany and a biography of 
* Klaus Barbie In The f'aperr/ip 
C onspirof v. shifting his ground liut 
still stai,ing w.ifhin thie same general 
territory, he lur.is his att. ntioii to the 
reiruitnient of German stientists by 
the Allies once Hitler had been 
I defeated, ana more especially to the 
'part played by the United States 
I t-hieralioii Papcnlip was the code 
I name tor a prrigiamme of procuring 
1 sui h scientists - on the understan 


. ding that they had not Inten active 
I Nazis «i otherwise objectionable - 
approc'ed k>y President T ruman in the 
spring of 194b, and whtcfi ended in 
beptember 1947 The scheme 
represents neither the l)eginn!ng nor 
I the end of Flower’s strtry, however it 
had been preceded by a smaller 
programme .Operation Overcast and 
I recruitment went on longaifter it had 
been officially discontinued 

1 o understand the ultimate origins 
ctf Paperclip, you have to go back a 
long way Bower devotes his opening 
caapters to the neglect of weapons 
development in both the United 
States and Britain between the Wars 
and the failure to keep pace with 
German progress in many branches 
of military science right up to the 
closing staijes of World War II 

I his is something that was easy tci 
overlocik afterward (the tact of cicfoty 
seemed Ici speak tev iselfi but that 
informed obseici-rs were well aware 
of at the time There was a 
c ortespondmg defetnlination to 
I omrnandi'et Germin scientific 
secrets at the earliest opportunity 
blueprints for sei/.mg re'-eaich 
institutes weie already beincj drv^wn 
up in the suitimer of 1944 
As they entered Germany the 
All't’s lound even more evidence o( 
German supc’rionty than they had the 
t’stHi'ed (though not mercifully, in 
ihe manulactu’eof nuc Icar weapons) 
No Allied p*.;ierl. tot example 'twd 
previously known about the 
Aercmaiitic ai Rescatdi Institute at 
Volk, mode, which Americ.in 


infantrymen > aptured in April .94S 
although intelligence offic ers soon 
recognised that it was the most 
advanced « slahlisbrneni of its kind in 
the world 

If disc oi ••Mcs ikc this intensified the 
drive to acquire German know htjw, it 
was retnforc e ■ even more strongly' liy 
the burgeoning rivalry between East 
and West In July 1944, at Churchill s 
request, Stalin agreed to let British 
and Ament an representatives inspec t 
the German missile s'te at Blizna in 
Poland, which the Red A my was 
about to overrun, but when it came tn 
It, the Soviet generals fust stalled 
pretending that the site was still in 
German hands and then made otf 
with Blizna’s technical secrets bedote 
tfic Western experts could get to them 

It IS enliitiy possible of course, that 
even w'thout a Bhzna the 


in c’Xjvrimen'' .) with lethal gas n 
human l)(’ir,g ir, 1 pul hini ir c harg 
cat a factory in t'lc'i'' occupation /one 
The fommcisl Ami ncari prizes in ’h 
grisly Icattery weie tne leader, c 
Gcrma.i rcackct risearih whea )ia 
either connived at or in iCame case 
been directly involved in tne use < 
slave labour uc.dc'r ui.spiakab' 
conditions Werticr von Braun and hi 
associates began arriving m ihj 
United Stales in Septeniber 194? 
there were no real checks 'uto 'ne' 
records or the'ii jxjssible complicity r 
major .Times ' 

By 1946, however, wnen ih 
PeriJagon started urging an inctea' 
in recruitment .t encountered tf. 
oppositi >n of two key Stall 
•Department officials who were both ,1 
favour ot a much lighter adttiissio ij 
policy Drawing on a mass r, 



determination to beat tlie Russians to 
if would have been just as great, and 
foi that matte r there was some sharp 
rivalry within >he Western camp itself 
about who was going to get hold of 
wbat The French for example, 
obstiuefed Ihe prosecution ol Ofics 
Anibios, a scientist deeply implicated 


Government re(Otci>- many of the 
on!v recently u'ic.a‘c’d Be a. 
ic’constructs the story of huv» :h 
resistance was I'vc'ni'nw, and ■ 
makes ov t a convincing c^kse lot '. 
'lonspiracv'-oi his title 

Many nl those’ whi' cann’ to ( 
undoubtedly had a great deal to k. 



BOOM^ 

I quiet ab<.)ut - the s(>ectdlist& in 
' dvidtion medicine, (or exumple - and 
' very few have ever had to confront 
their records One notable exception 
, IS Artnur Rudolph, who icnoum ed his 
American crtizenship and returned to 
Germanv in 1984 as the result of an 
investigation into his conduct as 
Director of Production at Nordhau 
sen 

Like other German scientists, 
Rudolph plaved an impoitant role in 
the Amencan space programme, and 
It IS tempting to sum up the entire 
Paperclip programme, or what was 


wrong with it, as tlie triumph of 
expediency over justice But how 
expedient was expediency^ Ekiwer 
quotes the comment of James 
Conant. when he was shown a list of 
German scientists favoured by the 
War Department in 1946, that not one 
of them was so vital that his 
knowledge could not be extracted 
within SIX months This is an aspect of 
the story that surely merits further 
investigation 

Still, there is also the political 
context to consider Paperclip had its 
counterpart, its more than 


couiiteipart in Oper.ition ^.vakim, 
the'' masa tciundup of Scientists wiio 
wer. carried off tr iin Ed‘«l Germany 
to Russia in l'J46 dv I' le time you put 
down dower’s excellent Ixxjk, the 

question of what should have been 
done wiih ilie Paperclip scientists has 
begun to look like an msoliibU 
problem though it is impossible not 
to believe that fheit couldn’t bqce 
been better non olutions than the 
one that was acUi.ilk at need a* 

X)HN GROSS 


Good riddance 


DIVESTMEhfT AND STRATE- 
GIC CHANGE, edited by John 
Coyne and Mike Wnght: Hentage 
Publishers, 4C Ansan Road, New 
Deln' ilO 002 (in arrangement with 
Philip Allan Publishers Ltd , Oxford 
0X5 4SE) Rs InO 


T he edi'ors jf this col 
lectior of eight thought 
provoking essays define 
‘divestment as the sale by an 
organisation to one part of itself of 
another party The impression given 
oy such a definition is that tiie 
severance of ownership is always 
complete and final They, therefore, 
hasten to point out that whilst this is 
very often the case, such an approach 
does not necessarily provide a 
complete descoption of the process 
Hence it is useful to classify the 
various types of divestment by the 
nature cf the ownership severance 
involved, fne relative frequency with 
which It takes place and the post 
divestment ownership form for the 
part disposed of Although the focus 
of this yxjlume is the complete 
sevcia.ite type, it is vital to underline 
'he dlteinat .fes as they may well alter 
the corporate strategy decision 
piocess 

I'he principal aim of Coyne ano 
\^ri 9 hi ,r, drawing together the 
■ or.tnDut'on ot five other authorities 
on the siihiei t - R F Thomas, Gary 
Davu, Mark Casson, D P O’Brien 
a- ^ ^'.‘tair B'lice is to help 
estfit ’.iv', »balance m the literature on 
corpor perhaps even 
'u.'^ I ’n< ’>de .wrtinst the prevalent 
tjeli*'t le n» I'libi I'v of ire feast'd 
,.onrer-r iti* n „|i tlvji n entails 


There is no doubt that the process of 
divestment is as worthy of close 
attention as the process of 
acquisition the decision to sell is as 
vital as the decision to buy In its 
various forms divestnnent helps to 
identify and highlight the boundanes 
of an organisation 

Moreover, it serves to emphasize 
the limits of central organisational 
control, particuiarly in a rapidly 
changing commercial environment 
Where trading relationships exist 
between a parent and subsidiary, the 
process of divestment also bnngs into 
focus the circumstances under which 
the introduction of a market 
transaction may be preferable tc 
continued control through an internal 
hierarchy It is, therefore not 
unreasonable to hope that increased 
awaieness and acceptability of 
d'vestnicnt as a corporate strategx 
option will provide both senior 
management and policy makers alike 
with a powerful tool for dealing with 
organisational and industrial 
restructunng as a means of adapting 
to change Without such adaptation, 
rightly say Coyne and Wright, there 
can be li .le prospect of bng run 
survival 

Until the 1980s, a dispropiortionate 
amount of attention was given to the 
growth and development ot 
companies by merger and acquisition 
While many acquisitions were pari of 
oincr groups, little attention was given 
to the decision to sell and almost 
exclusive focus was brought to bear 
on the decision to buy The 
performance of companies post 
acquisition has been the subject of 
enquiry and there has been some 


dissatisfaction that tno doi tritu of i 
“uig IS best” lias not lx.**n piov.cn ancil 
the anticipated ev-onomicsot s< ale not I 
realised No reader will . kmI .0 tbs' 
view 

Nevertheless the focus nn ih. 
divorce between ownershij, .I’ld 
control IS understandable withm ib**; 
framework ot theori* s of the tirin' 
which place emphasis on tin i 
discretionary poww’r of rnanagepi* 'it 
Acquisitiv/e behaviour fits well v* iih the , 
emphasis on empire building and the • 
extension ot authority The decision' 
to sell, however is an equalk' 
important dev. isujn in tfie Teaii«.ation of \ 
company or managerial v orjxirate | 
objec lives, and it may well be tbs case | 
that something has to he sold fietou*' 
something else can be oougbi 
According to Ci>vne and Wnght. if's | 
only logical that atfentior' should U- 
lor used on the derisions to sell and 
the attainment of lorporale; 
objectives through a realignment o‘ 
subsidiaries wthin large groups ^ 

Fhe future of divestment and the 
way companies adapt to thuri 
changing commercial environment, is i 
tht subject matter of the first chaptei, j 
written by the erlitors themselves 
This chapter provides the 
groundwork for fhe ofhci| 
coniributions which follow Asj 
divestment is so little examined, j 
Coyne and Wnght spell out carefully J 
the adjustment process and the wav in 
which divestments can CKcur, and tfie 
different forms that can lake from | 
partial to complete severance, and by j 
various routes The stages through 
which a company progresses | 
pi^cedmg divetmeni have been 
clearly outlined, and the limited 
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literature on post-divestment 
performance of both the parent and 
the divestee has been incisively' 
reviewed 

From this general discussion a 
number of relevant issues have been 
taken up in later chapters and 
particular types of divestment have 


been examined in detail to bring 
together conceptual and practical 
matters In short, this excellent book 
details comprehensively the 
conceptual and practical aspects of 
xiivestment, setting them in the 
framework of strategic change Issues 
have been fully illustrated with 


extensive case material Readers 
interested in business, commerce and 
industrial economics will undoubtedly 
find this book extremely rewarding 


SATYABRATA RAl 
CHOWDHURi 


Rights and duties 


FREEDOM OF PRESS by 
Justice E S Venkataramiah, B R 
Publishing Corporation, 29.9, Shakti 
Nagar, Nangia Park. I^lhi 110 007, 
Rs 125 

I SPEECH AND LAW IN A FREE 
I SOCIETY by Franklin S Fiaiman, 
Allied Publishers. Rs 90 


F reedom of the Press IS not 
absolute There is the Press 
Council to oversee how this 
freedom is used There are other 
statutes too which can be used to 
control publications 

English law does not attach any 
special privilege to the Press Th^ 
First and the Fourteenth Amend 
ments to the U S Constitution 
guarantee freedom of the Press In 
India, the freedom of the Press is 
covered by Article 19(1) of the 
Cr 'iStitution which speaks of freedcmi 
of speech and expression Article 
19(2) however, puts some reasonable 
lestrictions orv this freedom and the 
courts have unhesitatingly struck 
down any law or Government order 
which do not relate to the purposes 
specified in that Article These 
purposes are sovereignty and 
integrity of India, security of the State, 
friendly relatnns with foreign States, 
public order, decency or morahty, 
contempt of court, defamation and 
incitement to an offence 
Mr Justice Venkataramiah has 
examined the controversies over the 
constitutional provision in eight 
chapters All the important rulings on 
the matter have been cited and the 
reader will be pleased and satisfied 
with the stand taken by the court in 
each case In a separate chapter, 
three important pronouncements 
concerning the freedom of the Press 
have been taken up in upholding the 
constitutionality of Working 
Journalists (Condition of Service) and 
_Miscellaneous Provisions Act 1955 


(Express Newspapers v Union) the 
court endorsed the State’s concern 
for a just Press establishment In 
setting aside Section 3(1) of 
Newspaper (Price and Page) Act. 
1956 (Sakai Papers v Union) and 
certain clauses of Newsjpnnt Policy 
for 1972 73 (Bennett Colman & Co v 
Union) the court ensJred that an 
invasion of the freedom of the Press in 
the guise of safeguarding public 
interest would not be tderated 

Some othe*- interesting topics Iikfe 
pre censorship, pre trial publicity 
etc , have also ^en discussed 

Mr Justice Venkataramiah has 
done the institution he serves proud 
Of course, he has the advantage of 
speaking on a subject on which the 
Supreme -Court has not yet been 
caught od a wrong foot 

Whereas Mr Justice Venkatara 
miah's book is pnncipally about 
Articles 19(1) and 19N(2) of the 
Constitution of lncba,Mr Hawnan's 
bcK^ tsabout the First Amendment to' 
the US Constitution This book, first 
published ir 1981, has already won 
four awards The publishers have 
done a worthwhile job by bringing out 
an Indian reprint 

While Mr Justice Venkataramiah 
concludes bv saying that the last word 
has not been said on the subject. Mr 
Hairruui says that the subject is 
growing arKl changing in such a way 
that his comments may become 
outdated by the time the book is 
published 

Still, both books will retain their 
worth for some time because the 
basic probtems remain the same The 
points of views explored by the 
authors will endure Ek>th authors are 
competent though Mr Justice 
Venkataramiah's subject is specific 
and Mr Hannan's » generic Mr 
Justice Venkataramiah is coot and 
quotes the Romoyana and the 
Panchatonfra, Mr Haiman, on the 


other hand, quotes Jefferson, invitins* 
us to rioe "the boisterous sea oti 
liberty", with a sense of bravado ! 

SAMIR KUMAR GANGUU « 

Cross words i 


ORIENT BOOK OF CROSS-1 
WORDS by Ajai Rat, Orient | 
Paperbacks. Rs 18 | 


I must begin by clarifying 
that the name of the book 
and of the author as 9 ven above 
follows what IS there on the tide page, 
the cover has "cross words” and , 
“Ajay” respectively Proper and' 
unequivocal spelling is the least a 
crossword buff deserves 
But IS the book at all for him^ It does 
contain a bt of word puzzles, but ‘ 
many of them in no way qualify for the ‘ 
genre crossword, at least the form in ' 
which It IS widely prevalent m the 
world today Some simply ask for' 
words ending with a same set of 
letters, with the solutions having 
nothing further to do with one , 
another the words do TK>t cross 
Others have diagrams where the v 
clues are numbered haphazardly, ‘ 
which means the intersection of ^ 
vertical and horizontal solutions, the , 
staple of a puzzle, is made- 
meanin^ss Often enough the clues > 
are less clever than desperate | 
attempts to fill the diagram > 

The author was aware of these . 
quirks and has provided notes on how 
to use the boc^ but these notes do 
rtot make matter* quite clear For 
example, he says, “Clues which 9 ve 
abbreviation—which may or may not 
form a word—end with the word 
'initialiy' or ‘shordy ” Flow does this 
explain the solved puzzle reproduced' 
on the cover *i winch "3 Sister, 
Shortly (3)” is solved as 
"OPERATIONAL”’ 

D.C.B. 
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which compnsc more than a million 
i' n'lt people Despite Marx’s prophecy that 
'VnHvT. nationalities would wither away, 
,,j, Soviet poixies since 1917 have 
adapted themselves to the continued 
, presence of national attachments 
, Certain manifestations of national 

•'' ** identity have been allowed to persist 
lu partly to avoid antagonising the 
c’ nationalities but also as a rpeans to 
’ !'• • ‘ cloak “socialist messages ” Stalin 


Armeniar 
Dut the sv! 
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he USSR IS the largest and 
most diverse midti national 
State in the world It contains 
I more than 100 natnrulities, k 
/2 ol 
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Peter the Great 
(1682-1725) 
transformed 
old Muscovite 
state into 
imperial Russia. 
His conquests 
were followed 
by others 
throughout 
19th Century 


Total population- 
272 million, of 
whom 46 
million are 
Muslims 


15 Union 
republics 

1 Estonia 
? Lithuania 

3 Latvia 

4 Beloriissia 

5 Moldavia 

6 Ukraine 

7 Georgia 

8 Armenia 

9 Azerbaijan 

10 Turkmenistan 

11 Uzbekistan 

12 Tadzhikistan 

13 Kirgizia 

14 Kfizakhstan 
15/RSFSR 


followed this policy “nationalist in 
form and socialist in contents” 
Recent disturbances m Armenia 
and Azerbaijan touch on the wider 
question of Soviet nationalities VWiat 
aggravates the situation now is that 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
policies of gfasnost (openness) and 
democratisation have eased the 
conditions under which national 
demands could ferment 
The Leninist ‘federal compromise" 
has involved giving the nationalities 
administrative political recognition, 
especially through the 14 non Russian 
republics which are part of the union 
The republics car h receive a slice 
of the State budget and are managed 
mainly by indigenous hierarchies 
Each republic also has nationality 
qi^tasjo^iousuTgj^^mploymcnt and 


the civil service, usually to the 
advantage of the predominant ethnic 
group All Soviet citizens have their 
ethnic origin stamped in their 
passports 

In addition, the Soviet constitution 
provides that each m^r nationality 
has the right to be educated in its 
native language, and the State 
maintains official representatives of i 
the main religions, in particular the 
Russian Orthodox Church and Islam 

This broad accommodation of 
national identity is based on the 
central authonties’ recognition that 
loyalty to the Soviet Union is not 
necessarily incompatible with other 
expressions of national culture 

The regime has not been opposed 
to ethnic feelings as su^h, but only to 
those processes which devebp 
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In a Soviet cathedral Armenian ifaithful pray, tight candles, and 
release hi e pigeons,as a symbol,in one worshipper's 
words, “of freedom” The Union is not threatened 


spontaneously and which are seen to 
be out of Its control — which is partly 
why the demonstrations in Armenia 
are politically important 
An important feature of the 
agitation in Armenia is that it is not 
directed towards independence from 
Moscow The demonstrations — 

I which were in protest over the 
I continued Azcrbai)ani control of the 
j Nagomo Karabakh region, peopled 
! mainly by Armenians — drew largely 
I on anti Azen rather than anti-Russian 
I feeling 

j The tensions between the two 
I neighbours derive from naboneility 
I quotas and rehgiOus differences, the 
j Azen being Sunni Mushms while the 
I Armenians are a Chnstian sect 
i In addition to their comparative 
' rebgious proximity to the Russians, 
the Armenians feel safer under Soviet 
protec tion than they would if exposed 
!^to the Turks, their arch-enemies 
} Though figures remain uncertain, it is 
I ,estimated that nearly one milbon 
Armenians were massacred by the 
Turks during World War One 
I Furthermore, the Soviets have 
I been careful to cultivate the 
I Armenian cultural intelligentsia and 
I the Church leadership, usually two of 
, the most volatile natonaJ groups 
I Notably, both the Supreme Patriarch 
I of the Armenian Church and Silva 
Kaputikyan, the leading Armenian 
[ poet, were seen to plead for calm on 
‘ Gorbachev's behalf 

Rather than a uniform set of 
national demands pulling the Soviet 
^ Umon apart, a host of quite 
> independent gnevaiKes are related to 
local issues and fostered by specific 
interest groups 

I Riots that shcxik Alma Ata in 
: Kazakhstan for three days in 
IjDecember 1986 were rcxjted in the' 
I exposure of a wide rangng scandal in 
, the local hierarchy and the 
I subsequent sacking of the local party 
I head, Dinmukhamed Kunaev 

To ensure an untainted successor, 
the central leadership brought in 
Gennady Kolbin.who had served 
I them well in Georgia This 
ireplacement of a local Kazakh with a 
' Russian is thought to have been at the 
' heart of the riots 

I While this incident was widely cited 
;in the West as an instance of 
emerging nationalism, it apparently 
involved no wider demands and has 
not sparked broader nationalist 
, ,-laiPis 

I Compared to their neighbours in 
I fran and Afgh ani sta n, most Kazakhs 
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h^ve enjoyed greater stability and a 
faster increase in bving standards 
since 1917 

The vanety of ethnic groups 
(Uzbeks, Kirgiz, Tadjiks, Turkmen), 
the different languages and the 
existence of republican loyalties in 
conflict with those of the other central 
Asan republics seems to mibtatc 
against the soltdanty needed for an 
upsurge in pan-lsiarmc nationalism 

Of the recent disorders the ones in 
the Baltic republics seem to have 
been most inspired by ideals of 
secession Ail the demonstrations 
there — from those of August 23 last 
year conimemorating the Molotov 
Ribbentrop treaty of World War Two, 
to those of only weeks ago -- have 
somehow been related to the Baits’ 
memory of their brief independence 
between the two world wars 

The Balts also have extra Soviet 
afhliations Estonians have close 
rebgious and bnguistic ties with the 
Finns and look enviously across the 
Gulf at the greater freedom and 
prosperity attained by Finland sirKe 
its iridependence 

L >tvians are culturally German'fied 
while Lithuanians have strong 
connectK>ns with Poland thiough 
past unions and the Roman Cathobc 
Church 

But the main source of post war 
disenchantment m the repuNics also 
acts as a major bamer to any hopes of 
secession The huge influx of 
Russians since the Fifties, ik>w 
accounting for nearly half the 
population, has led to consxlerabte 
faction but has also dimimshed the 
unity and logic of the Baltic 
nationalists 


Coexisting with all this discontent 
has been a revival of what Lenin c ailed 
Great Russian Chauvinism, which 
resents the steady proportional 
decline of the Russians (now 
outnumbered by the other Soviet 
peoples), is virulently anti Semitic, I 
and attacks what it sees as 
Gorbachev's “Europeanisation” of I 
Mother Russia, favounng instead a j 
return to traditional Russian values 

So far, however, such feebngs have ' 
been expressed only by marginalised^ 
groups and do not seem to have ' 
twined wide popular support 

It seems more likely that such 
manifestations of natxinal feeling 
represent more the simple nse in 
conflict and ojien pohtics that has 
been an inevitable part of 
Gorbachev’s polices As a recent 
^viet commentator put it when 
asked by a foreign journalist about 
nationalism in the Baltic republics 
"You should know well that if the 
same number of persons 'rebel'm 
France or Britain or Sweden they arc 
simply ignored '' 

The fear is that, unaccustomed to 
.such levels of conflict, especially 
those just witnessed in the Caucasus, 
Gorbachev’s critics may step up. 
pressure on the liberalisation | 
programme 

Ibe latest demonshratnns do not, 
indicate that the Soviet Union i 
coming apart, or even fraying at the , 

edges But with a superpower sumnut 
looming in the spring and the ^ 
Communist Party conference in the 
summer, the trollies in Armenia arc ^ 
one more problem Gorbachev couW i 
well do without | 
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;. w'acountry Hkeours, ' 
family planning and child 




welfare programmes ara far from successful, 
children are taken for granted. For better or worse, ^ 
t he new-born babe Is thrust Into the hands of parents, who, 
it may turn out, are Ill-equipped to rear the child. What then 
does the growing child do? Some rebel but most suffer silently -7- 
as SUSAN GEORGE foond out when she met young people 
disgruntled with parental authority and challenging the 
age-old notion that “Parents know best." 



Parents in the dock 
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"Parentage ts a i‘erv important 
profession, but no test ot fitness 
lor It IS euer imposea m the interest 
of the children " 

(George Bernard Shaw) 

]>t's Kke bitirrg the hand that feeds 
you The babe is no longer a babe, he 
has grown to maturity and snaps at his, 
parent—the very parent who had 
nurtured him "Ingratitude,” King 
Lear would have called it 

How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth 

To have a thahkiess i hild 

Lear has a point However, wasn’t he 
unreasonable ir the first place when 
he demanded blind protestations of 
love from his daughters'^ Wasn’t he 
guilty of using his c hiidren as pawns to 
satisfy his whims’ Wasn’t he a bad 
father’ 

Retnbutiorr finally brought him to 
his knees and he acknowledged his 
error 

That was in the world of fiction In 
real life there are few, if any, checks on 


defiance or rebellion, feanng the hand 
of authonty Some, however, do 
break with parents Hear what an 
en^ittered 20-year-old says “As a 
child I believed in my parents But 
when I grew up I saw them as they 
were They treated me like a 
plaything, a toy to toss about ” As 
Oscar Wflde put it, ‘Chadren begn by 
loving their patents After a time they 
judge them Rarely if ever do they 
forgive them ” Not all voices are so 
stndent, but children of happy homes 
also admit to having genuine 
grievances 

Inter generational contlicl was 
virulent in the West in the late l%Os 
Folk singer Bob Dylan expressed the 
anti Establishment mood 


Come mothers and fathers 
Don’t criticise what you don't 
understand 

Your sons and daughters are 
beyond your command 
in India youth was in a ferment 
dunng the Naxadite days Life is 
calmer now, young people are not out 
to change the world, the family 
remains close knit But even the most 
doting of parents acquire the shape of 
tyrants in the eyes of their children 
Given the present flux of sixiety it is 
but inevitable that fnction should 
arise, that children at the awkward 
age - between 13 and 25 —begin to 
resent and question their parents* 
authority 

An undcrsianding parent sympa 
thises “It IS a child’s prerogative to 
demand and a parent's duty to give ” 
Mr B disagrees “Children should 
revere then parents ” Mr B Junior 
flares up With the candour ot the 
young he says his fathei is “bossy” A 
mild censuie this one meets 
with far more serious charges 
levelled by children against then 
parents 

“Parrnts who evjicti nrufifuJc 
from then children ,ire like 
usurers lufio gfocJj, nsk their 
capital if o'Wv they receive 
interest ’’ 

(Kafka) 

c 

^ta^onflict IS both crvi'rr and 
( overt Sixteen year old Asbish is 
sullen His mother goes thre ugh his 
personal letters, his father censors his 
reading “Am I not in adult’’ heasl-s 
angrily Politic 5 is a passion with 
Anixlam but his parents scoff at hi*- 
[ilans of being a iiefci much to his 
chagrin SiiiMtra’s parents were 
<ighast to learn that their c’aughici 
was an ac tive political leader 11 
college But she countered “It’s the 

I cniy place where I'm recognised <isa' 
intelligent person, capaWe of thinking 
for myself ” 

, Parental interference is an imtant 
say growing teervigers and evi*! 
.people in their twentie 
Answering a questionnaire, 95* <'i 
senior boys in a centr.d 
Calc utta schcKiU omplained that i.i<' 
parents, though otherwise ' 'h 
meddled text mmh in their affa"' 
From simple things liketellingthen t'* 
pull up their $<x:ks to disapproviu't 
their choice of friends and planmi'*} 
out their careers Most adolescent’’ 



an erring parerif Be they unloving, 
neglccttul, ill tempered or otherwise 
A parent’s responsibility is taken 
iigntiy tiere whereas in ^eden, the 
state chastises the parent who dares 
to c eat his c hild “Allah has given me 
elicit ' tiiidren So what if I can’t feed 
♦hem’ Allah will provide toi them ” 
The pavement dweller's nonchalant 
She maKes her eight children (aged 
nine and belov ' beg A criupU* 
work rig * 1 . tne Middle f,ast have left 
*htrr < hildre.i ,r a boarding schtxrt in 
India During holidays the two 
children stay with relatives 

( hildren are silent sufferers No 
r'siftt r of what ebss, ycxing people say 
tney ate sim'nenng 'nside but can t 
a»''ii 'ila'e *heir feekri is in tjpen 
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find it irksome to have their mothers t* 
say, “Be good”, or “Behave yourself” v 
all the time Ot be reprimanded in 
front of outsideis “When guests 
come I don't like to meet them 
because my mother begins to talk of 
my pool results ” 

“Spare the rod and spioil the child ” 
The little child will take a hidii.g or two 
but as he grows up he sees red when 
his parents try to cane him “I told my 
husband not to beat our 17 year old.” 
says a mother The boy left home 
Parents don’t understand wtieri their / 
c hildren are too old to b«* physically 
punished 

FSychiatnst Karl Meriningei notes 
■‘Smothering a child by anx'ous 
I oncern over every detail of his life 
robbing him of all opprjrtunities tc 
express himsell rviturally and to y 
discover the wirrld for himself / 
lebukmg his e irly efforts to explore / 
and direr i his dawning sexuality may|' 


hypoente ” Dcbashish 
without bidding farewell 



separated when she was a ba'ny 
Afteiwards she discovered that her 
mother’s pride imd prevented a 
reconciliation ’Mother should not 
have been stubborn If she had 
compromised it would have 
prevented me a lot of pain and shame ” 
Ananda was about 2<i when he 
discovered that he was his parents’ 
illegitimate child ‘ Why didn t you tell 
me earlier"’” he reacted 

Well to-do children have a string of 
woes They speak bitterly of parental 

I \ 


• e iiorc i tipping than beaiings and 
tuist-s' A s< h(H)! tCcichei maintains 
that I biiclieti ^vlio are stifled at home 
jio nxire unruly at school Tfie 
iipptcs'icd r hiid sometimes takes 
rvlu>u’ in s'nTiie or loinliness Strict 
part''Is kill their i hiUlren s initiative 
Ravi vas I outfding athlete hut his 
patei . lelused »o let him go lot 
ptarliir' 1 oi «au| h.t< k b 's tnlei 

Whai 'could P I I ’sha have done if 
she h.'d (vi.i its MKe nioe' 

Anil Wieii ll'i f .uents ,In inscUt’i do 
nc't Iwvi’ . 1 V lean iia.ig* ttvii ai fhonty is 
M oriii ci “N'oii smoke wfiy shouldn't 
P" argued Ben>' when his laihei 
> augnt hii.i lighliii'ji a ngarette Fhe 
principal ol a tiee schixil 'ii CaU utt.i 
leralls iht itiittmpi .-I an At')io 
Indian I oy tot P's 'at’iei \heii tin 
lather rebuked hu i lot sliirk'’'g bis 
studies ■ lltc man sits at home and 
dunks all chw, I lis wife, a secietaiy, is 
the solt bread 'inner How can he 
ex|>eci the luiy tu be diligt nt ’ asks 
ilie principal l,ata tinned inotose 
aftcM she discovvic’d her mother was 
1 laving an atfair with a family frieivi 

* ler mottier had for' ed her to hre.ik 
off a ielati'>nship wth a Ixiv in th» 
ix'igPbouriKKxi Dec'ashish’s wealihv 
tatk-r preaiherl egalitananism at 
tii'me "But he li'ed an exiiava'iant 
liie an upulent liome leivaiils it 
oui bfi k .iiiti 1 ,ili fh a .IS a 


c. 

1 idelible 


hildhood memories 


‘fhe scots left trorri the child s 
detea* against irrational aathontv 
are '<> tw found ut fhe ho'fom of 
eie'v neurosis ” 
lF>u b Fromn ) 

I was told I’m a problem child I’ve 
fieen hearing that from childhood It 
woriied me, it still docs " Mike found 
release I'ldrugs Rahim who lives ina 
-.'urn 111 Park Circ us. lefuses to give a 
portion ot his earnings to his mother 
Jshe only beat me a.iJ taugh< me so 
bex)' IVvika tearsdrunke'inoss Mv 
fatkr used to return homelate druiik 
.s usual My parents gikir’ellcd a'ld 
my lather ust’d to beat my mother 
Mitfiia was 1 ciimpulsive th'cf at 
schocil She stole rubtvro pencils and 
pens 1 alway ■. wanted lancy 
^t.itioiic’ty h,.! my patents W'n.ld no! 
I'liy them l»>i me Sunit.i is tet tilled 
w+ien she lueelshovs Asa younggiil 
she was molesteii by the sc'rcant “My 
(1 iients yvi te i ateless 

Cliiiiiir'n h lie n.iviii'! to hide 
emb.itiassing tanii y sme.s farha’s 
lailui IS .Ml akohi'lii, a tail wn.ch 
Ifin.ent' hi* Ine',« r takeiny It.eiiils 
honn 'ithey see my falhei hitting 
thi boitu I’lishp.i s parc’nis 


■neglect The fatner is usually too 
. wrapped up in business, the mother is 
a srxttal butterfly Neitfwr parent has 
any time for the child “They put me in 
a boarding school when I was six so 
that 1 would not be a nuisance at 
home,” Rahul speaks feelingly Meena 
shows photographs ot ner babyhrxxi 
She IS in the aims ol different ayahs 
Het mother is an akxjf figure 

Surveying a group ot elite scbcxil 
bciys m New Delhi a missionary found 
that most ot the bovs were disturbed 
and hi'jh strung I; s hie high lifix | 
syndrome affecting them They get 
plenty o' money but no affection ” 
lack ot affection can lead to grave 
cr'nsequences ' fi-' ease ro be /oued 
IS tor fhc ^hila .practically 
synonymous u‘ith i eosing toliuv ”(Dr 
Menningerl 

The neqlcvted teenage’’ can easily 
be lured 'nto bad company, drugs, 
and anti social benaviour Psyc hia 
tnsts and psychoanalysts in Calcutta 
say the majority of their young 
oatients are victims of drug abuse 
Most drug addicts confess that friends 
introduced them to mild drugs and 
then they graduated to harder drugs 
Some, hoiwver assert that they were 
drawn to drugs only ti.) escape an 
unhappy domestic enviroiimenl An 
addle I, the d.yughter ol an industrialist 
bite's het nans “I see very little ol my 
iv'rents My fatliet is away tor days 
My in'It her is giiviK hy in the morning 
In t' e ey'ening she goes to the club ’’ 
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Her companion is the only son of a 
successful busipessman “V^en I was 
a kid my father hardly looked at me 
After 1 passed school he tned to make 
me join tine family business I refused 
and he is funous '' An ex addict is 
worned because he is ostracised ' 
“Even my parents do not accept me 
They think f am dirty They look on' 
me with suspicion thinking I might qq 
back to drugs any day I M Bte doir^ 

It " 

Paradoxically, girls, though given 
less liberty, have fewer complaints At 
‘the most they sniffle about not being 
allowed to go out freely or wear trendy 
attire A number of girb say they find 
thar mothers' bickenng aggravating 
Sudeshna takes umbrage at her 
brother being her parents’ favounte 
, “I'm always reminded that I’m a 
burden to be marned off as soon as 
possible ’ Her parents deny it “All 
our children are equal ’’ Sibling nvairy 
IS known to be behind deep seated 
maladies One girl cannot forgive her 
parents for harshly contrasting her 
with her smaiter younger sister “It 
gave me an infcnority complex ’’ 

With more and more women 
pursuing careers, child care has 
acquired a ne'ju problem Nut all 
children of working mothers object to 
their mothers being away from home 
on work But Ajay has a complaint “1 
wish she would cook us a meal at least 
on a holiday. instead of leaving it to the 


Kaplan observed, ‘Children who have 
their own way may even feel that their 
parents do not love them since they 
do not care what they do “ 

Many students have wihed under 
the pressure of studies A teacher 
comments, “Parents are keen that 
their children take up engineenng, 
medicine, business management 
They pressurise the students Little 
do they realise that they are dnving 
their cluldren up the wall“But the 
competition is so stiff, we want our 
children 40 get the best,” protests a' 
parent Sahubecame a wreck after htsv 
parents fenced bm to opt for science 
at the Higher secondary level He 
clearly had no aptitude for it 
About nine out of 10 students agree 
that they are bogged down by studies 
They blame the parents and the 
system Prasun's father beat him 


w^en he brought home a poor report 
card “But he never helped me at 
home *’ He speaks ol his classmate, a 
boy who failed last term and 
committed sutnde, fearing his 
parents’ wrath A teacher shows the 
bruised thigh of a kindergarten child 
Her father beat her because she got 
nine out of 10 for a spdiing test 

The one dung ail children hate w to 
be taunted by their parents *1 hate it 
when my mother tells me that my 
fnend is bnghter than me Why can’t 
they accept me as 1 am’” 

"Your children ore not yoor 
children 

They are the sons and 
daughters 

of Life's longing for itself " 

(Kahili Gibran) 


servant alueys ” Even okfer childi 
find It comforting to have their 
mothers at home—serving meals, 
helping with the homework, bstenmg 
to their tales — rather than 
shopping or gossiping 
On iie other hand some dislike 
tneir parents' over solicitiousness 
Anil IS the butt of ndicule because hts 
mother used to kiss him in front of his 
fnends But Pradip complains that hn 
mother newer bothered about him. 
“She never cared tn see if I wore clean 
clothes or if my hair was tidy 1 ahvays 
felt unwanted ” Devika remembeis 
■jrth a stat) of pain that her parents at 
times forgot to wish her on her 
’• irtnday Adili's parents are both 
su-.fessful doctors It hurt her that 
t'-ey nvver came to vec her at the 
school sports and concerts Louis 



How tenable are these accusations’ 
Perhaps these complaints are just 
another of the ndacrebons of youth 
But parents are sxleed often at (au^ aver 
psychologists and sbciolo^sts “It’s a 
difficult task to rear a cfvid I know the 
dos and don’ts but I make mistakes 
when it comes to my own children,’' 
acknowledged a city psychologist 
Few parents are so large-hearted 
Most are possessive and sell 
nghteous “He’s my son I know 
what’s good for him ” They turn a de.if 
ear to their otisprmg’s grouses When 
It’s too late they wail in bewildermcni. 
“Where did we go wrong’" It’s all 
over, their child is lost to them _ 




j a Aroha bwidbia vHlaa, hotel* and luxury apartments, land price* m 
With Fgyptmns and oil-wh Arotw ^ vengeance 

Alexandria ore .oonng Asserhng < K>re then, .n the wartime years that 

.. in l.iwu'iKO mtluenii’ Inal is siiwv » _,u„ tirsci rki W>s 


iMosI leii-nt turns in lawiemo 
I till 11 II s AU’s.indtia Quat tel 

But It IS .n IK t> •<> *■ , 

un Slime ol its ixiupiet' af" 
-onusterswitha kindi I lu.^ th.ii this 
I’lnn eil its Arah soul Hie -■•torv 
tini.i. some S.1V, K a third eotld tale 
o' tun m.inv people on land that kih 
not esixmd aiul ft Islam uMVin't to 
lieni the loieiMlieis intrusion ano 
iili’i lo-)v and In M’ek hope win re ihi 


Fgypt's wavs, and ot 'hose regarded 
liy Western and sonte Arab analysts 
.« a viKal clandestine minoritv, 
si-eUing an abrup' disavowal o( 
sesular rule 

I lei 0 .4 5 million people i tarn into a 
uiv whose services weiv Injilt to 
vonlain a luHtion o( that number, 
lixlged on a spit ol land that runs 
unheal-d lot 30 miles 


piovided the setting ol h,s quartet 
“We tcit.” said Sayed ai Nahas. a 
lawyer and former Uwlei of the 
opposii ion W aid parts. ‘ t hat it did not 
represent the Egyptian people ” 

With hindsight th.it seems 
acknowledged bv those who 
lemember an Alexandria dominated 
by i.ireigners laden with a glittery 














Some French tathn on ehore leave having a nde on the Comtche, a I5-km long boulevard that akirte 
Alexandria’a aeirfront The coamopobtan presence is grou/ing dim 


uedth arpoitJ and li’^erttne euid 
condescending n)cca>'cl> an Aiah 
majonty that lare'v a< hie' cd statiis 
anxtng the outsiders 
“It was,’ wrote Gasion 7 1 i.uito a 
Greek Ca'Kohe Aiexa'i" ne ir 
Harisiari sell exile icitv of£ g.pt wiw 
Its M/indows open 'o ine Medi’er'a 
neon and its dcxjrs closed t" f jvpt 
I»opled tv a non Arab elite that t«ii 
supcrif I as much as we felt i rusli»‘d 
by the dimly perceived power ot tne 
Arab wt rid " 

There was a stratum ol society ii< 
which vime worldly Fgypttans wete 
im ludeJ " said a woman who »■ as part 
ot the Aie’-andnnc socety depicted 
by Dur'eli - a siKiety that Sobhy said 
seemed fran’ed by t xtremes of 
ccjluptuousness and rorruptioii 

But li r thf most part,” thewcoman 
1 said “ » was a huropean city you 
I didn» ste any Aratrs except iti the 
I fole of servant, piav»'l *o a foreign 

■ maater ’ 

I Five languages nourished the 

I !e v»t sp-iec n was Arabic amejno r 
I ncm Moslem elite ol 2<)0.0rX) tha* 

■ OTiprise J (jreexs, ,iew8, l>*banese 

■ ‘"-.runs hren U Britons and ofhets 

I ^ ' oiitrolled the i tty’s fade 

T 'll 'honsanci villas rose in graiiO 
cjaitlcr,, a Westerner who lives 
heri tnd ricjw there 200, 
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tfireatened by the h'gh rises of the v ity 
tod the tired stui co of the ..otnii h* 

Wrat wrciuqht the i hangt* is patt nl 
the story of modern Egypt tlie 
fiarsti'iq cif nationalism that iirought 
Na‘s*T lo fHijcer after the revolution 
1 * trfj the subsequent 

a* aue^tiatiuti u* 'ureig'iers estalei 
and hoi lings 

Iht City's influeni e once eguailinq 
(.aim’s ;y)ili(aily a.-id aiie.td of 'f 
ecoiioiT'M all, dwindled tiyi fhi 
mi ivM' fiy under hing Ktroul* tiad 
sjtenf Its s'imm»*rs here, a^ rti.iiVy 
Ca.renos atill ilo sothe ciiplmna's and 
Others nad loilowed ttiem iii tite thqtit 
from Cairo s heat But *hat t'ad'iion 
ceased with the '■eAtIutior., whu h 
lentrali/ed pc^wer and roi'to)! m 
C ai I) At fra'-el undeimiiod 
Alexandria as Eg'ypt . great port 

The vast estates cjt the Nile della 
owned oree f\ wealthy Fqyptiari 
Alexandrines, wen fr,sqmeiifed liy 
land programmes fhe foreigners 
w^o had amassed wist Icyrtunes from 
the country’s cotton took with them 
all they could The c ify some say 
declined 

‘In Altxandna these ti>'vs, we 
cotisider oursc'ives as being in the 
countryside.’’ vaid Moheehj c! 
Nahas, an Egyptologist married tcj 
Nahas, the former Wafd leader here 


That view is disputed “Ab<'>ut 40 
per cent of Egypt's industry,’ said a 
Westerner livng fiere ‘is situated 
aroutKi Alexandiia, and in recent 
years the authorities have spent 
hundn ds of millions of dollais on 
steel, r>»>fifH hernii aJs and textile 
plants within its purvi»'w ' 

But that, in turn, has drawn flu>se 
from the land tcj till a < ity whxrse 
services and ufihlies, at the turn of the 
< enfury, were designed for PhO.ttW 
inhat iitanis , 

ihe p-jpulaticjn in conte parts of the 
citv, a Western expert said, yacks 
200.000 jeoplc into each square mile 
ol land, trapping them in an economy 
that offers no fulfilrrrent to a dream of 
urban nc lies 

A young woman wfio operates a 
pho’iKopier in a downtown office, her 
t'ead (overed in a show of piety, said 
she earned the equivalent of $22 a 
month A university lecturer said his 
basic [jay was the equivalent of $9(1 a 
nionth 

The sense of inescapable win- 
rrffers, possibly, a frail strand b»*tweeii 
the (jty as e reality and the city as the 
artistic metaphor of writer and txx’* 
"You’ll always end up in this city. 
Cilavafy wrote “Don't hope for things 
elsewhere ” 

ALAN COWENS 



FAIRY TALE, 


The Wild Swans by Hans Christian Andersen 



O h' if twly I could dream whith your tender fingers will feel, it vword, the first syllable that 

how you might be teleas- has no heart, and rannot suffer the your bps will tall like a dagger into the 
ed from the spell'” said Elisa, anxiety and gnef which you must hearts of your brothers, on your 
and this thought completeh/occupied suffer Da you sec these stinging tongue depends their life Mark wdl all 
her mind, s«he prayed with all her heart nettles which i have in my hancP this'” 

forGod'sassistance.eyen in h«r. sleep ’ Fhere are many of the same kind At the same moment the fairy 

she continued praying, and if growing round the cave where you are touched Elisa’s hands with a nettle 
Jippeared to her that she was flying ideeping, only those that grow there or which made them bum hke fire, and 
^9h up in the air towards the castle of on the graves-in the church yard are Elisa awoke it was broad daybght 
Fa^Morgana of >jse, remember that' and close to her lay a nettle hke the 

The fairy came out to meet her, “You must pluck them, although one she had seen in her dream She 
radiant and beautifui, and yet she they will sting your, hands you must fell upon her knees, thanked God and 
lesembled the old woman who had brake them with uour feet, until you then went out of the cave in order to 
her bernesm the forest, and fold get flax, and with the flax you must begin her work 
•f’® swans with golden crowns weave eleven shirts with long sleeves With her delicate hands she 
. can release your brothers,” Throw them over the eleven wild plucked the nasty stin^ng settles: 
nc said, ‘but have you sufficient swans and the spell is broken they burned large H itters on her 

1 patience? Indeed the sea ‘‘Ekit mark this, from the nximent haiids aixi arms, but ^ bore the men 

»^ter than your delicate harids, and you begin your work till it » wUhn^ in the hope of releasing her 
the hw d stones to its completed, even if it should occupy dear brothers She braked the netdes 
—L°ut t hen It cannot feel the pain you for years, you must not spet^ a with her nideed feet, and spun ths 














PUZZLES 



Matchstick house 

This rriatchstick house a facing 
East How many matchsticks do you 
need to moue to make it face West’ 

Number fun 

Here IS a little magic tnck with 
numocrs with which you can surpnsc 
your tncnds 

Ask a fnerxi to think of a one<!igit 
or a twr>-digit number Ask him to add 
3 to It, then double it, subtract 4 and 
divide It bv 2 Vour fncnd does ail this 
in his mind 


Now ask him to give you the result 
and your fnend tells you, say it is 8 
Now subtract 1 from it and 'hat will be 

the number he started off with' 

7 + 3 = 10 

10 X 2 - 20 

20 - 4 = 16 
16 + 2 = 8 

Works with ail numbers' 


The wild swans 

green flax 

At sunset her brothers came 
Elisa’s silence quite frightened them, 
they thought it must be the effect of 
some fresh spell of their wicked step¬ 
mother, but when they saw her 
blistered hands, they understood 
what their sister was doing for their 
sake The youngest brother wept, and 
where his tears fell upon her heinds, 
Elisa felt no more pain, the blisters 
disappaercd 

The whole night she spent at her 
woik, for she could not rest till she 
had released her brothers All the 
following day she sa' in her solitude, 
for the swans had flown away, but 
never had time passed so quickly 

Solution 

Matchstirk house 
Only one (see picturel 



* .. - 

SHAMLU DUDEJA 


SPOBTOGRAPHi 



FOOTBALL 


iP'irT’Ti Il'tf 


At T«ejt01E OVrMPlC^, 

WMIU PMNCt AMD MUSlCWl 

wci*e PtanriNa a oo*isoi-ati- 

OM MATCH AMP tcOtfe 

WAS 0 - 0 , A THAAAIC POI-ICE- 
man on potv outsipc the 
ntip Bl-ew HIS WHISTLE THE 
BEtGIANS srOPTCO PUAVIMQ 
thinking IT WAS the UMPmeS 
wwisrte AMP TH€ FWNCH 
scosep TO WIN 




HOCKEY 



F'PI'T ASIAN OAMES in PEUII 
IN'TO! VF,WAuAL SreSREP-^He ONUT 
w IN THf-riNAC A^-NSriHAN. 








NATURE WATCIL- 


The Leopard. 

Tun h the Le-o-pard» my diild; 

Hii tem-per’s any*thmg but mild. 

The Le^ypard can *t change his spots. 
And that—so say the Hot>ten-tots— 

Is why he is so wild. 

Tear in, year out, he may not diai^ 
No mat-ter how the wea*ther tai^e. 
From cold to hot. No won-dcr, child. 
We hear the LeK>>pard is wild. 



Ohm Hwlord vM ■> ittannisr witom whinabi, m Ana 

fti liihi n Hm It m aachmcMl repraductioii of Mi onfniai icnol aad 
AiHliaitan 


Natty nightjar 

The famous American ornitholos'st, Audubon, 
described seems an American nish^ar carry 
Si^ay Its esgs in its mouth, when they were 
threatened 'According to him, one of the pair of 
nightjars, waited alongside the two eggs that 
had been disturbed, then the two parents each 
took an egg m its mouth and flew away 
Although the authenticity of this description 
was doubted, arcf stiH is, the same behaviour is 
reported m the other species of nightjar Night¬ 
jars are also reported to cany ihcir chicks in bet¬ 
ween their thighs, as woodcocks do 


The egg story 



Biacktmd 



The eggs of birds may vary from being complete¬ 
ly round to oval or pear-shaped The eggs of 
owls are round while those of guillemots or 
razorbiUs are pear-^aped And owls’ eggs are 
generally laid inside holes and are usually 
white—there being no real need for them to be 
camouflaged Also, It's probably ea«ei for the 
bird to locate its eggs in a dark burrow if they’re 
white Guillemots and razorbills lay dieir eggs on 
bare rock ledges Because the eggs are pear- 
shiq>ed they are in no real danger of rolling off. if 
disturbed 


•Y AMIANQCMENT WITH 

S^NCTUNRY 

IMAOAZINE 


MuMfMiona bv GhUam Hwum 




THIS INDIA. 


Images 

of 

poverty 

I F you ever walk past the 
Victoria Menwnal on a Winter’s 
evening, you can sec them 
displaying their Plaster of Pans images 
of Knshna, Shiva and other gods and 
goddesses They belong to a 
backward community of model- 
makers from distant Ahmedabad and 
come to Calcutta every year (or a few 
weeks, in search of a market to sell 
their wiare They stay in make-shift 
camps under the Second Hoo^ily 
Bridge All day they model the 
'.mages In the evening, they make 
their way to the Victoria Memorial 
hoping to find a few buyers among the 
Calcuttans w/ho go for an evening 
walk there 

Keisha Heera relates the saga of his 
people He IS 45 years old and h 
clearly struggling to make ends meet 
Speaking a strange kind of Hindi, he 
ells you that they have been model 
makers for generations and hve in 
hupns (bustees) on the outskirts of 
Ahmedabad That city has not been 
kind to them. Poor and illiterate, for 
rears they had no choice but to self 
heir produce for a pittemce in their 
home towm The opicn market brings 
hem omv Rs 22 per piece while the 
brokers give them even less though 
:hey take ♦he goods to Gujarat and 
Rajasthan and seU at a high rates 







LANGUAGE. PLEASEJBIPGE, 


Right thought, 
wroing word 

M rs M«slciprc'p'''d character in 
ShcMciaii s plav Hie Rica/s 
She pi uv. ides much amuse 
rwnt by Lonfusing wnids which have 
an u'l idental lil*eni'>s Shewishesher 
daughtc r to I'e a progeny ot 
Iclining' to have a supercilious 
knowledge in at counts” to be 
insirutfed in '‘geomet'-y that she 
might know something about 
t tin'agioub countries”, to be a 
” ibtiess of orthodoxy that she might 
'lOi iTi'sbpcll oi mispronounce words 
shametully as girls usually do”, and to 
repiehend the meaning of what 
apt' lb b.'iying" Ot course she says all 
t'i'is on b*age totally unaware that she 
Percelf does rKit “apprehend” the true 
mc'aniiig of what she is saying (In 
case you are confused, in the above 
examples Mrs Malaprop used 
“progeny for prodigy, “supercilious” 
for superficial, “geometry’’ for 
geography, “contagious” for 
contiguous, ‘orthodoxy” for 
orthography 1 Fowler speaks of Mrs 
Malaprop as “the matron saint of all 
those who gc word fowling with a 
blunderbuss” 

Unfortunately many of us are 
guilty at some time or other of word 
confusion This week's column will 
deal with some common instances 
defy deify, discus discuss, diffuse 
defuse 

To defy’ means “to resist 
openly", "to refuse to show respect to 
or to obey” He defies his superiors. 
The students defied their teacher 
'lo deify” means “to worship as a 
god" Nehru warned Attenborou^ 
not to deify Gandhi in his film 

“Discus” means a heavy round 
plate of stone or metal thrown in 
ancient Greek or Roman athletic 
«. or.'ests, the discus-throw is an event 
in modern Olympics and other 
atnletic games also It is a noun and 
the English word disc is cognate with 
dibcus “To discusb” IS a verb and 
f’leans “to examine and argue about 
I a subject)” The meeting discussed 
the new requlat'ons 

“To diffuse" means “fo send out, 
■^predcl ifi every direction" hie 
<liff.ib<>s an aroma of gtxidwili around 
1 u r> 1 T n d efuse” means, figuratively . 

ed’ife the hkeithood of trouble 
anbiiig t-on’ a situation” We should 
all I'y earriestly to defuse llie critical 
1 all'ia lion 

L MUKHFRJEE 

an 


Pairs at home with set hvids and pre 
determined scores are gradually becoming 
t>opul^ur The following is one such hand 
South dealer both non vulnerable 


NORTH 
S 10 9 7 4 
H Q 
D 8432 
C AK92 


WEST 


EAST 

A2 

S 

K3 

76 

H 

K J 10 9 8 

KQ 10976 

D 

J 5 

1076 

C 

Q J83 


SOUTH 
Q J865 
A5432 
A 
54 


in that lase are likely to be 2 2 6'3or2 17 3 
oi 2 1 b- > Hence the hand has lobe played 
on a double squeeze, for which you are lo 
set th* stage Accordingly, yt>u duck H— 
K The defence has so far Collected 3 
tricks East iriay switch to any of the 
remaining suits or may continue heart The 
e''d posiiions will always be the same You 
ruff two hearts in dummy and ruff two 
diamonds in hand, ending in hand Look 
now at the diagrameied positux' fieiow 

NORTH 
D 8 

C AK92 

WEST EAST 

D K Q H 10 9 

C 10 KX C QJx 

SOUTH 
S Q 
H A 5 
C 5 4 


The biddings 

S W N E 

IS 2D 2S P 

3H P 4S (end) 

West led D—K at one table Declarer 
won with Ace, cashed H— A 4nd ruffed a 
heart with S 4, ruffed a diamond m tcand, 
played another heart and rufied with S 7, 
and West discarded a dub At that stage 
dedarer took a pause and cashed C - AK 
when West followed with C--7, 10 
Dedarer then ruffed another diamond m 
hand when East discarded C—J, ruffed 
another heart with S- -9 md ruffed the last 
diamorxl with 3--8 and then played the 
last heart from hand Defence collected 
last wo tncks. made 5 ■» t>50 fo N - S The 
award is 81 pts tor both 420 and 450 
“A bad hand^^ne of the Kibitzers 
remarked 

■ The hand cfjuld have been restricted to 
10 tncks had West ruffed the 3rd round of 
heart with S- A and then returned a spade 
and East won with S- K and played 
another spade,” opined another 
*’Ab'' tlutely tailor made,” observed the 
first 

It did not occur to anyone, pilayers 
irKluded, that Die lead of Ac e of sp^e and 
a spade return could have created a lot of 
problem for the dedarer The beauty of the 
hand is that it can be made even then 
Let us now assume West cashes S—A 
and returns a spade. East wins and exits 
With H—K You are now to plan your play 
You can see that on a4 3 heart break the 
hand poses no problem, as hy ruffing two 
rounds of heart in dummy and alkiwing a 
heart tnck to the defenc e, your 5th heart 
wiO be good You are. therefore, lo think 
about a 5-2 or even a 6 1 heart break As 
West, from the bidding, is likely to hold at 
least 6 cards in diamond, theknsger heart is 
likely to be with East West’s dtstnbutxrns 


You now cash H A discarding C2 
from the table, and West disc ards D —Q 
You cash S Q Now West will be in 
difficulty, aiKi will unguard his club honour 
if he has anv You discard D-8 (now 
useless) from the table and East will be 
squeezed in hearts and clubs 
C- 10 and 9 are int«?rc hanged lietween 
North and West from the ac lisil hand lo 
make it more exemplary 

GURUDfV 


CHESS . 

Ehivest with RIack pieces played Bb4 
against Yusupov - both are grandmasters 
from the IJSiSR—in a recent Candidate 
match (reported in Chessmate) TTie 
diagrammed position Jeariy shows 
Yusupov has the mobility and the 
opportunity to make a final thrust against 
the Black K How did he do 4’ 


DMtnhutKHi (W) Khl, Qd7, Rcl, BbJ 
e3, Pb2, c5, f3 g2, h2 <R) KgB, Qa6, RS 
Bb4, Ne8, Pb5,15, f7, g6, h7 
Answer 1 e6, fe6, 2 Bc6, Kh8. 3 Bd4. 
Nf6; 4 Bf6 and EUack's only answer - R* 
~ IS futile 

KffirrzER 





THIS WEEK by TINY. 


im ARIES 


QB CANCER 

pffia Mar22-Apr20 


]un22-Jul23 


B ubra 

Sep 22—Oct 23 



CAPRICORN 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


YOU SEEM TO BE MOVING 
in the right direction, so do not 
allow vourseli to be sidetrack 
ed There is need to plan ahead 
Although financial matters will 
gradually iniprove, you will need 
to take care Partnerships look 
peaceful and social life should 
be bri^itcr Family and home 
take much of your time Travels 
and happy holidays are in store 
Important dates 10, 14, 15 


rr IS IMPORTANT THAT 
you do not strain yourself now 
You could find yourself 
surrounded by people and will 
welcome privacy and rest You 
could find yourseH m a situation 
which you hoped to avoid A 
tough decBiion might have to be 
made If you accept this 
challenge you will come out on 
top TtJce care of your health 
and take up neglected 
correspondence Important 
date* 12, 14. 16 


THIS IS AN IDEAL TIME TO 
take a fresh look at your 
expenditure and your future 
prospects Be careful not to 
make silly mistakes, and get 
your priorities right Accept 
help which comes your way in 
the next few days All should go 
as expc'cted althou^ you may 
have to make a few quick and 
unexpected decisions A 
change of scene in the donsestx: 
set up will boost your ego 
Important dales 10, 11, 16 


THIS MIGHT NOT BE A WEEK 
of activity, but friends should 
bring you a bt of pleasure You 
will be happy and children 
especially will provide plenty of 
fun Int^erence could cause 
complications, but do not be 
discouraged Stand by your 
current plans and refuse to be 
swayed A relative may be 
involved in a strange and 
unexpected incident Impor¬ 
tant dates 10, 11, 15 



TAURUS _ 

Apr21—May'21 



LEO 

Jul 24—Aug 21 



SCORPIO 

Oct 24 -Nov 21 



AQUARIUS 

Ian 2' —fpb 


'rOl' LOUl D BE TAKING 
on (ix)r*> work nt)w Your 
olleagues may resent this 
Howe-'ei yi'ii should not be 
indifferent to this lest voo 
should bse their support and 
i.nderstanding Vour new 
lesponsiliiiities may leave yrxi 
with rx> iimr lor fun Your 
organiring ability will prove 
I selul as also vour knowing the 
rnihl j>eople i ou will receive a 
' prumotxin or some other good 
•H>ws wxin Domestic life will be 
' iiresome Important date* 
1C. II 12 


A1 THOUGH YOU MAY NOT 
fie happy about your domestic 
loutine you will leel more 
carefree and cheerhil than of 
late It I'Xiks like another busy 
week vou < ould t>e entertaining 
guests Make use of advice you 
might have previously ignored 
This should N' an inieresling 
phase (Hit a kii will depend on 
your own reai uons Deal 
laretu'ly wth emotional 
matteis You Vnay have to IrACi 
Important date* 10. 14, 16 


CHANGE IS IN THE AIR BUT 
vou might have to take the 
initiative You can expect rapid 
progress, since vour own 
enthusiasm and positive 
attitude will encourage others 
to offer help Some of your 
dreams may come true now 
You will teel less unxmus and 
mcire c ontent rxiw Romance e> 
indicated and vou will get good 
news from afai Important 
dales II, 14. 16 


DOMESTC MATTERS WILL 
< laim rrxjst of vour attentxin 
Someone ckise to you may 
need advice However, you will 
get encouraging news and this 
will help you cope with minor 
ditliculries Keep arrangements 
flexible as outside interests may 
force you to i hange plans Thi' 
week seems auspic lous but you 
shixild be ready fur anything 
Find tim« to relax and lake as 
much rest as you can 
Important date* 11, 12 14 



6 SAGITTARiUS 

Nov 22-Dec 21 



PISCES 


Feb 20-Ma: 21 


a GEMINI 

May 22-Jun2l 

|i- 

I 

' ^ CHANGF OF SCENF ON 
Wednesday could lead to 
tn'eresting events The stars 
tavour you at present and you 
sltould make use ol Ih# Do 
not lie put off if others are not 
enthusiastK' Some news will 
j -^e you plenty ol food (or 
.thought be quxi^ by what you 
I learnt earlier Outside interests 
■ nj'tv fake second place now. hut 
I dti not ^ 

wlued liierxis Celebratn'is at 

^ne nyjy pj, ^ 

High yug may have to spertd 
^nsideraHly Important 
12 . 13 . 16 


H VIRGO_ 

Aug 22 -Sep 21 


THIS WEEK IS LIKEIY TO 
find you on the move You could 
be feehuaenerqeticenoughto 
tTV out new ideas and unusual 
schemes at home You 
should find It easier to 
cominunxale now The phase t, 
parliiularly good for those 
prep,sred to .vicpl a ihallenge 
This I ould be the time to lay 
foundaiKins Y ou may do well at 
work hut lie wary of romance oi 
frumdship Important date* 
1.3, 14. 16 


THE FUTURE LOOKS PRO 
mixing and you should make 
sensible long term plans now 
Wfiere a targe financial outlay s 
needed, make provisions, and 
aim for all round improvement 
New iriterests will claim a good 
deal of your time You seem all 
set to realise an ambitfon Do 
not disregard the lighter side of 
life though, and enioy yourself 
News from a distant place will 
bring yixi a surprise 
Important date* 10, 15, 16 


BE PREPARED TO DO A 1 
great deal of running about this * 
week You will not get much | 
time to relax and you may have | 
tc revise your plans slightly but ! 
try to Slav calm Betaitfulwhen 
dealing with people or 
reLsIionships may become | 
strained You have to lace a 
number ol snags A good deal 
will uepend on how wiell you 
cope rxjw Your expenses wili 
mount Home matters may 
take up much ol your time 
Important dale* 10, 15, 16 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


MarnaKtis* vvt’ip on(,a 
made in heavnn or so 
ne believed till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
ailvertisirii^ for the 'deal 
mate doesn t neuessanly 
wet vou on» There s still 
that biji element of 
I bait' e 

In todav s aKe of 
*ef hiioloKv who leaves 
aruthiuK to r hanre' So. 
v< ve inlnxluc ed 
< ')niput«*ri 7 ed mate h- 
m.ik'iiy ror the fir* t time 
u f*astern India Based on 
SI jeiilifit r ai( Illations it 
delivers prMfei t 


c ombinations Perfect 
mati hes' 

And dll this, without 
the bother of sifting 
thrnuKh and srrutinizinK 
hundreds of replies For 
vou lust can t bo too 
careful when it < om«s to 
( hoo.siriH your partner foi 
life Youi burden will 
now be taken over In the 
( ompiiter We il send you 
the most ideullv suited 
mafi he*- v hl( h a( curatelv 
m it< Il vour r»'»pjin m< nts 
a*'aiK Aith the nsuti! box 
It plie-t and in no time 
at all' 


All vitu noeti to do is 
fill in a foiin available at 
all our offices and 
(lassifled outlets 


Now with the evei 
oiewinx popularity ot this 
s[)er lal ( f.inputei s< ivli e 
\ou don t havi* to pav ain 
extiH iifhei than the 
norma! f harxes toi a 
iiiatiiiiioniai ad in Aiiinta 
Bazai Patnka Ntithein 
Indni thpriKM Allahabad it 
l.ui know, Noitherii 
Patrika. Kaapui Aiiint 
IVabhal Allaiuibail tv 
Ian krum and hnitaiitiii 
{.ail iitta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrfta Bazar Patrika, (.nir.ntta ik janisht'clpur • Northern India Patrika. 
AliahaiMii ^ lAU'kniiw • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrlt Prabhat, 

Allahabad & lair kririw • Jugantar, (Calcutta 
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The fire this time 


E leven year old Seelawathi 
Menike and her little broths < 
were shooing birds away from i 
their famfly’s vegetable plot when the i 
big men in dark uniforms emerged I 
from the jungle and began shooting i 
It was about 5 pm, and the 
villagers were coming in from the nee 
fields, drawing water, starting cooking 
fires 

Seelawathi and her brother, 9(year 
old Mahasin, crouched in the tall grass 
as the men walked down the dirt road 
talking to each other and fining at 
anyone they saw 

The men shot at the school teacher, 
Mr Hemapala, and his wife as they 
headed down the road on his small 
motorcycle to bathe in a stream S 
Hemapala and his wife fell off the S 
motorcycle 3 

The school teacher picked up his < 
wife, who had been shot in the head,S 
and ran towards the nee field, but the 
men ran after him and shot him, too 
Later they threw him into a weU 
Then the men shot another 
neighbour, who was nding off on a 
bicycle 

^elawathi and her brother ran to 
the jungle and hid 
The men found one of Seelawathi’s 


More than 100 people, most of 
them Sinhalese, have been killed this 
month alone, despite a peace accord 
signed last July that has brought at 
least 50,000 Indian troops to help 
maintain order 

When he saw the armed men kill 
the school teacher, Tatnasari took his 


Ihe raiders did not rc‘urr,. and in 
the morning the vnllayt-rs emcrgeii 
from their hiding plates 

Seelawathi found her pa''entb and 
her other brothers and sisters' 
unharmed 

But the lieutenant counted 14 
people killed and ont boy missing It 



fairaly to hide, like Seelawathi, in the 
sheltering undergrowth, and so his 
house was empty when the men 
burned it 

RDM Senarapbandar, who was 
home for a visit from his schooling as a 
welder, heard the armed men 
shouting to each other in Tamil and 
ran the other way, towards the 


took all day to find Hemapala's body 
at t|ie bottom ot the well 
Four days after the attack, a 
detachment of Sri Lankan troops 
moved in to secure the village 
At night, Seelawathi and her family, 
like rhcii neighbours, now loH their 
sleeping mats under their arms and 
head a<. ross the nee field to fhr temple 


friends hiding with his parents in a Trincomeilee road a mile away The villagers tell their stoines 

small cooking house and killed them Just at this moment, Lt Rowan without emotion, pointing out calmly 
Then they found three young Kulatunga of the Sn Lankan light to visitors Hemapala’s motorcycle, 
women a little farther down the road infantry was driving down the road where it still lies by the side of the 
They raped them and then kxked with two of his mer in a van road, or the small whitewashed house 

them m a house and burned them He saw smoke rising from the where the three young women were 
Seelawathi did not see this, but burning buildings and people running locked up and burned 
other villagers did towards him, and he hurried to the And so it seemed a little ia,nng, as 

Marasinghagama Tatnasan was village they gathered tor ihe evening at the 

standing in front of his house when the “There were 15 to 20 of ihen, temple when a young woman in a 
shooting began He had just talked to wearing uniforms just like us.’’ the green dress emerged fiom the nee 
Hemapala When he saw the men lieutenant said “We opened fire at field and threw herself on the ground, 
shoot the school teacher, he said he them " wailing hysterically 

realised they were Tamil guerrillas "At this the armed men shouted, “How can 1 live now"^" the woman 
The guemllas have carried out a ‘Soldiers,’ whistled twice and cned “1 have lost my mother, Mv 

senes of attacks on Sinhalese villages disappeared into the jungle, God, my mother, how can i hvt 

this month, and many people have Senarapbandar said without my mother^’ 

fled the area in fear Kulatunga found the village in a The villagers said that the yout»q 

The killings in Galmetyawa in state of parnc A young woman who woman's name was Ar.iee 
Trincomalee district, as m much of had witnessed the rape and killing of Chandnkawaihi and f haf she had ,ust 
eastern Sn Lanka, have continued, off her fnends was weeping hysterically returned home to discover tbit her 
and on, since 1983, when violence The lieutenant had no radio to call mother had been killed 
broke out between the Sinhalese for reinforcements So he look his two AsMissChandnkawathicont'iiued 

ethnic mqjonty and the Tamils, who men into the jungle, climbed a rocky to wail, sprawled in the dirt of me 

up 18 per cent of the country’s crag, and waited quietly through the temple courtyard, other v illage 

population of 16 miHion n’Sht for the raiders to return women took up her cnes, one ot them 

The death toil throughout the Even though the shcxiting had fainting with a child in her arms, as it 
country, mostly in attacks on stopped, Seelawathi and lier biother only now resizing what had happened 
settlements like this one, has also waited through the nic^t in the totbsm 
mounted to about 7,000. fungle. afraid to come out SETH MYDANS, in Sri Lanka 


LITEBATUB Ei 

Whitman for Chinamen 


H er desk IS small, a table 
really, its' grainy rosewood 
polished by her palms, the 
frayed bincfangs of dictionaries, the 
tissue thin paper she fills with tiny 
ideograms 

For the last 10 years, Zhao Luorui 
has sat here, at this desk carved four 
centuries ago during the Ming 
dynasty, putting Walt Whitman’s 
boisterous, individualist, prodigious 
Leaves of Grass into Chinese 

Last year, w.nen she was 75, she 
retired as a protessor of En^ish at 
Beiimg University, the only member ol 
that department to hold a doctorate, 
which she earned at the Universitv of 
Chicago But the absence ot formal 
teaching duties gave her that final 
burst of time to finish the work 
of her life 

“Thirty five year > my life were 
lost,” Zhao said, alluding to the 
pobrical Cataclysms that gripped 
China until 19/8 ’ I've poured 

everything into W.ntman ” 

Since the 19S0s. China's 
Government, the Communist Party, 
has swerved violentiv m its approach 
to the country’s intellectuals, horn 
periods of tolerance to encouiage 
men., to persecution and, later, even 
to imprisonment and murder 
Thousands of intellectuals many of 
whom were trained in the West in the 
1910s jrd 4(H. were pubhclv reviled m 
the years after the communists trxik 
power, some were sc>ni to farms to 
snovel manure, or simply in.pnsoned 
for using then minds and trying to 
espiain wnat they thought 

Zhao auFerea during those times as 
well, though now she prefeis not to 
talk much about those years She 
prefers tc talk about Wh-tman, abcait 
poetry, about fhe life of the mind, life 
that lias only recently begun to 
flourisn again in (his rountry 

“Actually, I didr.’t ck*! ide to do 
Whitman,’ she explained “Sonte«>ne 
decided for me There are twt 
publishingcompanies in Shanghai anc 
they have a committee which decides 
wnat should be translated and who 
should translate it I got 'hat 
assgnment in 1%2 Then suddenly 
them was a movement to criticize 
hurnaniso' So 1 didn’t start When I 
was jfjout ty start again, the cultural 
revolution came m 1966, and I 


couldn't start So I started 10 years 
ago” 

Her tiny three rooms, one side of a 
crumbling courtyard house in 
Bajing’s centre, are jammed with 
overflowing, glass-fronted bookcases, 
crowded together so that passage 
from room to room demands 
nimUeness Volumes of Faulkner, 
Melville, Henry James, Emily 
Dickinson, ail in the embossed cloth 
bindings, now faded, common four 
and five decades ago, climb from floor 
to c eilipg 

On other shelves, blue boxed sets 
of rare Chinese novels and histones 
rest undet a patina ot Beijing’s 
ubiquitous dust Blocky brocade 
boxes are piled about, each nestling a 
delicate ISth-or 16tn century lacquer 
box or, IP one, a perfetf, delicately 
struck bronze minor from theShang 
dynasty, nearly 4 OOO years old 
Tucked 'ncotners, holding a fan here 
a bag of oatmeal ’here, are piece aftei 
piece of Ming rosewood furniture 
perhaps' the gieatest collection of 
such pieces in the capital 

“During the cultuiai revolution all 
my furniture was taken away,” she 
said ' It was given back, bit by bit, 
after 1978.” Zhao turned the fragile 
pages of a yellowing copy of the l^h 
century vernacular novel The Water 
Margin nie title page bore the six 
character red seal of Jiang Qing, 
Mao's widow, who has been 
imprisoned for her role m the cultural 
revolution "Yes," Zhao said, “our 
books were taken by Jiang Qing and 
others They knew who had the best 
books I've gotten many back now ” 

“When I was assigned Leaues of 
Grass they expected me to do it m 
two or t' ,rec years,” said Zhao, whose 
tianslation of T S Eliot’s The Waste 
Land m the late 19i0s caused a stir 
among Chinese intellectu^s “I said I 
couldn't do it ” 

"I began to feel that he was so 
different from T S Eliot," she 
continued "1 thought I didn’t have to 
know much about Eliot to translate 
him I had to know the wnters Eliot 
read to know Eliot But you have to 
know Whitman himself before you 
bewn translating him ” 

try to imitate the style as well as 
the content,” she said "1 have a 
theory a fx>ut translation My theory is 


that translators should be faitHful to 
the onginai form as well as toits ^nrit 
The best transbtion wSI be faithful to, 
the wntten form and spirit But if you, 
can’t be faithful to both, you have to 
be faithful to the content IH sacrifice 
the form for the content.” 

But, she insisted, peering throu^ 
her thick-lensed sfasw intently, 
“there are translators in China who 
are atiuaiiy rewriting without the least 
stylistic faithfulness I try to be as 
selfless as possible ” 

Whitman, she said, IS Aintiican He 
IS not colloquial He certainly has the 
rl^thym of t’le spoken language, but 
it IS not really roll^uial “I try to follow 
that, the beauty of the spoken 
language It's difficult to render 
idumatic American style, but the 
thought IS there ” 

“There’s always lines or phrases I 
don’t get,” slve confessed “I write to 
my American friends ! tell them, ‘1 
think It means this or that’ and they 
say yf s oi no Very-rarely I don’t agree 
with them' 

Already, she luis publislied an 
excerpt of her work. Whitman’s Song 
of Myself, a long poem that is at the 
core of Leaues of Crass Whitman 
began it so 

/ celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what I assume you shall 
assume. 

For every atom belonging to me cs 
good belongs to you 
I loqfe and invite my soul, 

I lean and loaf' at my ease 
obsennng a spear of summer gjrass 
The individual means everything to 
Whitman, Zhao said “The individual 
should have a chance for self- 
devebpment Whitman talks a bt 
about sex, you know I’m not afraid, 
being an old woman I try to be 
faithful I don’t underwrite ” 

Beneath her desk, three boxes 
covered m navy blue fabric contain 
1,000 flimsy sheets covered with tiny 
blue handwriting "I’ve finished,’' she 
said “Now I’m revising I’ll hand it in 
this year, this spnng I’vt' done the 
introduction 

‘’’People said, '10 years is a bng 
time,’ Zhao said "Actually, I was in a 
hurry because 1 thought 1 wouldn’t 
finish Ten years is a short time for 
Whitman.” 

Edward A. Gargan In Baijins. 
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A shame to die 


A s the years have passed, i( 
has become increasingly obvi 
ous that if 1 die It would be my 
OIM1 fault This has saddened me 
When I die I want people to 
commiserate I want to hear them say,,. 

"What a pity,” and, "It’s a rotten^ 
shame that this sort of thing should 
happen to a fine person like you, even 
if you were a httle corrupt ” 

Amencans once said that sort of 
thing at bier time Lately, though, 
when It looks as if you may be in a 
mortal pickle, what you’re more likely 
•to hear is "Tough buns, sweetheart U 
you’d watched your cholesterol, 
e xercised an hour a day, stuffed down 
more fibre, supplemented your 
cakrium intake and popped a da^ 
aspinn, you wouldn’t be spoiling 
everbody’sday with that death rattle " 

The new theory is, "You brought it 
on yourself, so don’t expect any 
sympathy from me, buster ’’ 

There has long been a tendency 
towards inhumanity on the mourners' 
bench when demise foDowed years of 
heavy dnnking or refusal to leave There is another theory about why sut cess and proiits result from what 
motorcycles alone, but in these cases modern Amencans don’t sympathize happens in the short run Or as J M 
envy seemed the cause wtfh people for dying This holds that Keynes put it,‘‘In the lung run we are 

If a friend’s bver had finally buckled there is an insurance industry plot to all dead, whethei it makes everyliodv 
after 50 years of unstinting make people so ashamed of dying that ashamed of us or not ” 
bibulousness, people leaving the they w/ill stop doing it In the shor* run, though, if 

graveside mi^t say, with a touch of everybody would just cut it out, c,/erybody can be shamed into 

envy, "Well, he’s got no .n^t to reduction in insurance payouts pursuing good health with lunatic 

complain" As for motorcychsfs, the would leave insurance companies intensity for a while, the brief 
kind of people who were iruured up to more money to finance the reduction in insurance payouts may 

their attics might wdk away agreeing -building necessary to gratify the help finance an immense burst of 
with Fred Allen's observation that you country'sconsuming passion to uglify uglification This, in turn, sho-ildbong 
only live once, but if you do it n^t, faster and fastei The goal insurance executives promotions and 

once IS enough eternal Me in total u^iness bonuses so big they car move to 

These attitudes are closer to sweet wieakness of the insurance countries that aren't yet so uglv it 

envy than die hateful inhumaruty of conspiracy theory is that, in the gives you a headache to look at them 
the modem attitude that lets the- present state of the art, even the most This is just theory, of course When 
survivors make you feel guiliy about spanan health regimen is unable to society expeneiKes an onset of 
.inconvcnierKing them because you postpone dying forever Forever, revolutionary new social behaviour— 
didn’t follow a strict health regimen though, is not a concept that interests like treating people with contempt for 
Inhumanity, of course. IS one of the insurance executives, or any other dying—we can only theorize about 
century’s big-^owth stocks I have w kind of executives, for t'lat matter the powerful forces behind it 

theory that *m Mienca, it is an A successf”! banker once I am more concerned about how to 

inevitable byproduct of the national explained to me why so many of the stop iny friends and loved ones fron. 
lust for ugliness Don’t ask me to greatest banks had made so many despising me if 1 shulfle off 
document it with data in this tiny loans to so many half bankrupt Sometimes at 3 AM. when a 

space If you want dnve to the countries It was because of the midnight mixing of brar'dy and 

nearest suburban shof^ng mall If nature of the corporate proprotion pepperoru pizza jolts me awaxe wsth 

i^at you see there and along the road ladder, he said, and explained, “Vice feels like the call of the grave. 1 

doesn’t sink* you as a lust for the presidents in charge of loans got high pray that I may go swiftly and so be 
hideous, creating rampant marks (or makifig a lot of loans This spared seeing the sneers of those I 

inhumanity, we’d better not get Sot them preenoted to higher jobs once hoped would mourn me 

married the honeymoon Mhere collecting the loans they’d If I survive, at brezddast next 

vAould be just one quarrel after made was not their problem ’’ mominq I eat bales of fibre 

another. The point here was that business nii ggpi i BAKLR 





Clever clients 


O N September 5 last year 
lone Lt Cal W Z Hassan 
opened a savings account at 
the ItuAit Nagpur branch of a 
nattonalised bank He deposited two 
collection cheques amounting to Rs 
10,000 and Rs 2,000 drawn on the 
Allahabad branch of the same bank 
and requested the branch manager to 
allow him to withdraw some money 
against them Convinced of his bona 
fides—he had seen ha identity card — 
the manager allowed him to make two 
withdravMlsofRs 2,000 and Rs 5,000 
On September 7 the same man opened 
another account at the t»rik’s 
Visakhapatnam branch Here also he 
deposited a collection cheque for Rs 
10,000, this one drawn on the ttwan 
Nagpur branch, and likewise 
persuaded the manager to. let him 
withdraw Rs 2,000 against it Later, 
when the payments were not 
forthcoming, the managers inquired 
of the drawee branches wd found to 
their chagrin not a single paisa in the 
accounts on which the cheques had 
been drawn The police soon caught 
the culpnt But the bank had already 
been defrauded of Rs 9,000 
In reply to a question the then 
Union Minister of State tor Finance, 
Janardhan Poo'ary, informed the 
Raiya Sabha on April 23 last year that 
there had been 18^ bank fraud cases 
involving a total amount of Rs 44 22 
crore in 1986 The corresponding 
figures for the previous three years 
2360 cases and Rs 29 75 crore in 
1983, 2410 cases and Rs 45 18 crore 
in 1984, and 2157 cases and Rs 53 49 
crore in 1985 According to the 
Reserve Bank of hdia, outstanding in 
the inter branch reconciliation 
accounts of the 28 public sector banks 
as on December 31, 1985, was the 
astronomical sum of Rs 199,879 24 
crore Data for the subsequent period 
are not available But if the continuing 
branch expansion and the 
consequent deposit and credit 
expansion are any indication, there 
have been further arrears in baianang 
of books This non-reconciliatx>n of 
inter-branch transactK}n8 is said to 
provide the most fertile ground for 
bank frauds 

Banks are defrauded in many ways 
The most common tnck is changing 
the amount of a cheque by chenucais 
If suih a cheque is examined by 
ultraviolet ray, the alteration is easily 


noticed But very few banks can boast 
of an ultraviolet ray machine Forging 
the signature of a genuine account 
holder is another common ruse In 
Bombay last year a person got a new 
cheque book by forging the accoimt 
holder’s signature in the requisition 


slip He then made t wo withdrawals of 
Rs 4,000 and Ks 9,000 Later when 
the account holder turned up, the 
fraud was detected The pohce were 
informed but they could not catch 
tne impostor 

In another Bombay branch a man 
similarly withdrew Rs 20,000 and Rs 
40,000 tifter having obtained a fresh 
cfieque book by submitting a forged 
letter The man is absconding and he 
stiU has the cheque book in his 
possession Likewise at one 
Jamshedpur branch'.Rs, 4^00 was 
withdrawn from an account in 
November 1986. Two days later the 
account holder turned up and denied 


luwing issued any such cheque 
To guard against such forgenes the 
Indian Banks Association has 
instructed its members not to hand 
over cheque books to any person 
other than the account holder But 
forgenes are still perpetrated—and 


with amazing accuracy One day in a 
Calcutta branch a man was asked to 
sign a cheque again as the handwntng 
did not tally with that on the signature 
card With supreme confxlence he 
signed his name not once or twice but 
four times This hme the oHtcer found 
no difference and passed the cheque 
The customer cooliy withdi^w Rs 
18,000 and walked away. L,ater, 
when the fraud was detected and the 
case came up for inquiry, it was found 
that out of 16 letters of the account 
holder’s signature, the impostor’s 
differed at only one, and that too so 
slightly that it was almost impossible 
to detect with the naked With 





such exiMrts around, accurate 
vcnfication of a stgnature k becoming 
«nore and more difficult 

EPOSmNG fake demand 
draftees anodwr tnck The 
mockis operanefi is simple., 
A person opens an ac¬ 
count in a fictitious name. He gets 
an introduction from a dubious 
account holder whose antecedents 
the bank does not bother to check 
Or else, he forges t^ si^iature of 
a weTTknown customer as his 
introducer He then deposits take 
demand drafts and the money is paid 
in to his account either through the 
bank’s clearing or collection 
operations or he directly encashes 
drafts 

One such case detected recently 
involved a fraud of Rs 2 95 lakh Two 
men named A Arora and K Dhawan 
opened accounts m three branches ot 
the same bank in Bangalore All the 
three accounts were introduced by an 
officer of the bank's Gurdaspur 
branch They deposited demand 
drafts worth 2 % lakhs drawn on 
another nationalised bank The drafts 
were cleared and the persons 
withdrew the money Some daq/s later 
they deposited four more drafts This 
time the officials of the drawee bank 
sat up and found that all the demand 
drafts, including the ones on which 
payment had been already made, 
were lake But it nos too late and the 
damage was done On investigation it 
was found out that the officer of the 


Gurdaspur branch had introduced no 
account in the names of A. Arora and 
K. Dhawan 

Such frauds can be easily foiled by 
some simple precautions InaTirupati 
branch, when a demand draft for Rs 
44,200 was deposited, the employee 
concerned did not pass the draft as 
the quality of the paper ..as inferior to 
what IS nonrudly used and the size, 
too, slightly larger Moreover, the 
d*'aft senes ‘OL* is used for any 
amount from Rs 10,000 to Rs 
1,00,000 but this draft had ‘OT 
inscribed on it The officials got 
suspicious and handed the man over 
to the pohee 

Problem i8,_ every banking 
mstrument could be forged or faked 
VPP^ for instance Recently a 
Faizibad braiKh received a V P P of 
Rs 406 from one M/s Legal 
Publishers of New Delhi* What it 
actually contained was scraps of 
paper Surular V P Ps for the same 
amount were recaved by three other 
braiKhes of the bank Already, the 
authorities issued a circular 
instructing all brarKhes not to 
accept any V.P P from the said 
publishers But this was a minor affair 
There have been bigger ones 

In one case in Calcutta a man 
produced a take order from a reputable 
multinational company and detained 
overdraft faahties Regularly he would 
bring challans favouring the 
multinationai and get cash advanced 
against them The bank would not 


send the cfioffons directly to the party, 
as IS the rule, but in good faith (!) hand 
them over to the man who prondsed to 
debver them to the said comprmy 
Thus the overdraft kept mountir^ 
Then a new branch manager took 
charge and he smeh a rat Onr 
inqutnes to the multinational he kamt' 
that the man was an impostor The 
case IS under investigation 

The bank was negligent on two 
counts First, when an overdraft is 
sanctioned against a company’s 
orders, the manager must check with 
the drawee whether the order is valid 
Secondly, a bill or a document against 
which cash has been advanced is 
always sent directly to the party, and 
not hand-delivered, as happened tn 
this case 

It IS true, urdike dacoities, frauds 
are mostly perpetrated by instders 
Even wfien Outsiders are involved, 
they are likely to have contacts inside 
In 1986 203 bank employees were 
dismissed for invetvement in frauds 
There are 275 ,^prosecutKm cases 
■pending in court and 431 
departmental inquines ai e under way 

The banks are also tightening up 
their working system To stop 
opening of fictitious accounts, stricter 
introduction nenas are being, 
foDowed And bank offiaals have been 
instructed not to allow indiscriminate 
purchase of cheques or drafts But 
whatever precautions maybe taken, it 
s doubtful if they can be foolproof 

SOMENATH GUHA 



INDIA ABROAD. 

THE GOLD RUSH 

Sanjoy Hazarlka wrote this report for the New York Times. 


I T IS the wedding season 
in the wealthy and powerful' 
city of Bombay 4- as in many otlier 
parts of India and ballrooms andi 
community centres are booked for 
months. 

The boom in weddings — an 
estimated 10 infflion to 20 mdlnn 
indwna ara expect«i to many m the 
next year — carries an expensive 
Pnee, not only for the cercrrKHties, 
receptions and parties but also for the 
9old Mwettery and ornaments that 


adorn Oie events 

"I plan to give the jeweDery I 
received at my wedding, and also 
what I have bou^t over the years, to 
my daughters when thdi/ get 
marned,”onemothei said At today’s 
prices, things arc far too expensive A 
set of BIX gold bangles, a weddmg nng 
and a pair of eamngs can cost a 
prospective bnde’s parents as much 
as $2,500 

Indeed, gold prices m this 
unpoveri^d nation are among the 


highest in the world -gold was selling 
recently at $834 an ounce, or neai ly 75 
per cent above the international pnee 
— in part bec 2 HJise of its place as a 
status symbol but also because il is 
the investment of choice when there is 
uncertainty in the world's fmanciai 
markets 

India produces a mere three tons of 
gold a year and while the Government 
bans imports, some 150 tons are 
smuggled in every year from the 
Middle East. South Asia, Africa, 




A atatm ofBudAa: A cotmtry which can ca»t the nqtreme renouncer 
bt soU cannot be faulted for buyfas the metal for bndea 


Europe and the United States, 
according to the Finance Ministry 
Others who trade ei* the precious 
metal say the hgure » closer to 200 
tons In addition, India is thought to 
have one of the biggest gold hoards, at 
7,000 tons, in ^ world 

As a resuh, gold plays an enormous 
part in the Indian economy 
According to one estimate, Indians 
invested nearly 38 billion rupees, or 
about $2 9 billion, in gold and stiver 
last year — and only half that amount 
in stocks 

In 1963 India passed a law called the 
Gold Control Act that was supposed 
to regulate the use of gold, but 
jeweDers said the effect was to dnve 
the gold trade underground 

Now gold IS smuggled m by a variety 
ot means, according to Government 
officialB and trade experts Hie largest 
amount comes from the Middle &st, 
particularly Dubai It is hidden, they 
sr^, in tiny Arab dhows that land on 
the lightly guarded western Indan 
coast, or carried by couners on 


commercial flights to India’s five 
Internationa] airports, in New Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and 
Trivandrum 

Shantilal Sonawa^, the presxlent of 
the 65-year old Bombay Bullion 
Association, said Bombay abne buys 
a third of the total smuggled in what he 
desenbed as curb tratfing. refemng to 
transactions struck in the bustling 
alleys of Jhaven Bazaar 

The bazaar is a densely packed 
area of narrow streets and dingy 
buildings separated by occasional 
displays of dazzling extravagance — 
gold and silver jewellery and 
ornaments protected by thick panes 
oi unbreakable glass 

Salesmen, striding silently over 
white marble floors, talk m whispers 
to the crowds of women, mostly nch 
or upper middle class, who buy gold 
ornaments for themselves or a 
relative who is getting married or a, 
child who IS deemed to deserve an 
expensive present. The origin of th; 
jewellery is never questionsd. 


Gold seizures leaped from 170 
pounds in 1960 to 25tons in 1965, and 
when the problem seemed to 
continue to escalate—spurred in part 
by the traders' vast profit margins — 
the Government decided test fdl to 
crack down harder on the smugglers,, 
m the process pushing up the pnee. 

Arvind Jhaven, a bulky, boarded 
man who runs a jewelleiy store near 
the bazaar, said that many peojde 
were buying gold because they were 
concerned that prices would nse 
again “If the Government is serious 
about tackling the smuggling, then it 
should permit the import of some 
gold, say about 50 ^arris per traveller 
coming to India,” Jhaven said, “an 
amount equal to 1 6 troy ounces 

He saicnhis would reduce the pnee 
of the metal and also generate much 
needed foreign exchange for India, 
which has an annual tr 2 Kle defiat of 60 
billion rupees, or the equivalent of 
S4 6 billion 

Whde the plea for allowing tiny 
amounts from abroad is being 
considered, according to the Finance 
Ministry, many Government officials 
are womed that an easing of the ban 
on gold imports could lead to such a 
surge in imports that the economy 
wovdd be disrupted 

When the Government announced 
m November that it was studying 
changing the rules on imports, the 
price of gold fell by 150 between 
November 20 and December 9 
Dunng the first week of January it w9» 
trading at $834 an ounce 

Members of the Bullion Assoaation 
think that gold is unfairly singled out 
for special attentK>n by revenue 
investigators 

“What about the millons and 
millions of dollars of textiles that are 
smugged into the country, the vast 
numbers of electronic goods that are 
illegally brought in^' asked Jhaven, 
who IS iJso the secretdly of the Bdlkm 
Association 

BV Kumar, the country’s top anti 
smuggling enforcement official, told a 
local magazine, “Why bother with a 
boatload of synthetics when it is more 
profitable to carry in a few bars of 
gold?- 

According to other revenue 
intelligence officials, the recent, 
campaign against gold smuggling has 
reduced the size of illegal imports 
"TTie rtaks of losing contraband gold 
consignments arc so Mgh now that 
smugglers have cut the supply,” Mki 
A.K. Raha.a Customs official. “At this 
ratSj It becomes totally unattractive. 
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NORTH 
S —2 
H-AK32 
D-2 

C - KQ J5432 


WEST 

S-AJ10643 
H -5 

D- AQ1064 
C-6 


EAST 

S-Q98 

H-QI04 

D-J3 

C-A10M7 


SOUTH 
S-KT5 
H - J9S76 
D-K9S76 
C-VOID 

The biddingi 

West North Eaat South 

IS [Tbl D-bl 2H 
P 4H DHeCend) 

W«e( led C 6. Dummy was spread 
Declarer ioc^ a pause and called for C K, 
East played C 7, and dnearded S 5 from 
hand H A was then cashed (perhaps to 
guard against a possible chib ruff by West) 
and then C Q was played, and East played 
C 8, declarer discarded S 7 and West 
discarded S 3. A club was rjffed in hand 
Declaiei then exited with S K end (laying 
West West, however, cashed D A and 
then exited with a small spade Declarer 
ruffed m dummy, discarding a diamond 
from hand He ruffed a dub m hand and 
CTosaed to dummy through H K and ruffed 
wiother club m hand He cashed D K and 
ruffed a (hamond with dummy's last heart 
He was home, if only the ruff had beer 
sustained East overruffed with H Q and 
cashed S Q Down one Well tned South 
should have visualised the end position 
On a di* lead the hand always’nakes so 



1 People vwho own these shops are now threatened by a group which eda 
itself wH&t ? 

2 According to the last census which State or Union Territory has th* 
highest percentage of literacy 7 

3 The siege of Srirangapatnam began today about 200 years ago; uniicn 

was the exact ye« ’ . 

4 ‘Bum-and sow cultivation’, ‘indirect blakcmau, overhead traction 

which of these is the meaning of telpherage ' , j 

5 Defending champion Borw Becker lost early last year at Wimbledon; 

who defeated him 7 __ 

6 Which three countries come together at a high, rocky escarpment 

where Chong Bok pass links them 7 

7 How many PIN rones is India divided into ’ 

8 Why IS cappuccino coffee so called 7 


THE ANSWERS 
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long a» the ttump break « not worse than 

31 You have t« foresee the end posilxiii 
You can eaady see that the declarer did not 
uie the vital entry of H A East of course 
defended brilliantly Had he covered the C 
A in the very firat mck, the declarer would 
not have gone wrong The sohifwn e so 
siiT^ that you may eaaily miaa it It does 
not require any great intelligence to find 
that the aucceea of the contract solely lies 
not only on eatabiahing the dub suit, but 
on maintaining the necessary entry to cash 

It The worst that can happen It ab 1 break 

m club wid, as a declarer, you have to be 
reaiV for eny such eventuality, and ruff 
tvw cluba m hand and then play C K, 
forcing East to cover Ace end ruff the 
Seine In other words, you have to ruff 3 
rounds of dub ahogethcr for a S 1 break 
Now, if you play C-K in the let mck and 
Last ducks, you w9l not be able to ruff 3 
dubs m hand, as you have to cash a top 
heart m dummy before playing the 2nd 
dvb, thereby shortening a vital entry ti 
dummy So, you play a imatl club from 
tabic on the firat trick and ruff in hand, 
Croat to tabic thorough a top heart and ruff 
the 2nd dub m hand when West docarda a 
spade Even tf Weat over tuffs the 2nd 

dub, the contract wWatiB beaaicM.in that 


c ate, H Q will drop on your 2nd lop heart 
You rroaa lo dummy agwn through the 
2nd lop heart and play C K when East 
covert ruff with your last trump You then 
exit with any card you hkc, as defence 
cannot collect more than 3 tricks m any 
case As the cards be you can no doubt 
make 10 tnekseven pleymgC K in the first 
trick, matntaming all the spade m hand, 
thereby ci eating two extra-entnee through 
spade ruff in dummy But if J^est holds 6 
cards in diamond in beu of 6 cards SI spade, 
East, by virtue of his holding nngietan 
diamond, may frustrate your plan As you 
do not know the exac' holdngs of West’s 
hand, the 2nd Une it not a fool-proof one. 


Let us concKier that you cotnr with C-K, 
East (kicks and you dneard a dbmond. 
you cash H-A and then ruff 2nd dub in 
hand, play S-K, West wsn and mdts wMh a 
spade, you ruff m dummy, play C-Q and 
u^n Cast ducks, ruff anothsr club in 
hard, ruff your laU spade si dununy and 
ruff anothn club m hand, exit with DK, 
West wins and exits with a dUenond, you 
ruff m dummy with H-K and yow H-j wR 
be uixpercut Now, if West wans with SA 
and cadres DAandcxrtswithBtianiaHd, 
th* contract wiB be defeated d East huldl 
su^ctun duenond 

GURIIDEV 
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Yes, Minister 


T he world IS not what it appears 
to be, at least not always How 
else can we explain what 
'happened at Writers' Building the 
other day when a Minister, annoyed 
at seeing a policeman in mufti getting 
ready to have a smoke, created such 
a rumpus that the Commissioner of 
Police himself h^ld to come over and 
the policeman was fm&P 
The whole incident is fraught with 
anomalies For instan<.e, the 
academic Dr Asim Dasgupta is a mild- 
maanered man, not known for kising 
'his temper in public, though he 
surprised many by his passionate 
speech m defence of his budget in the 
Assembly As a Minister — and his 
portfolio. Finance, lends him an 
importance that his standing in his 
party, the CPI(M), does not stnctly 
warrant — he is supposed to have his 
sights set on things higher and more 
distant, and not bother about what 
the hot potloi around him is up to The 
king sees with his ears, but Dr 
Dasgupta chose to use his own eyes 
He not merely noticed a nondescript 
constable, he also had the sixth sense 
to ascertain his union atfil'aticn, an 
affiliation that in this cose was either 
imprudently placed, or, if with the 
nght people, was not strong enough 
to counter minisienal displeasure 
Then, the tiolicenw Our P'CjS, 
the vernacular papers particularly, 
could have been more enterprising 
They should have found out more 
about him. What brand was the 
dgarette!* Had he bcu^t it himself, or 
had It been given him by a lorry dpver, 
a the'a puller, a pavement hawker, or 
a paan shop owner, or one of the 
sundry olher people who almost 
always give our policemen money and 
small gif .5 as a gesture of fnendiiness'’ 
Or vi«s 't given him by a fellow 
poiireman whose last cigaretfe it was 
and who thereby escaped 
pumsnmenf^ Did he have a box of 
matches on him or w is he waiting for 
a kindly light when the ministerial 
doom came on the scene’ Is he a 
regular smoker or was he 
o.'erwheJmed by the ambience of 
Wr-ters' Building to kxik for succour’ 
Di>es 'le smoke at home, or was it 
ot'i ausc his wife nags him that he had 
Sought the safety of Writers’ Building 
to t.ave a guiet pufP Did he know that 
annkinq when you are in uniform n a 


in 



cognizable misdemeanour or had he 
been led to believe that such imperial 
feudal concepts of discipline were no 
longer commensurate with 
democratic nghfs’ The officer-in 
char^ of a Calcutta thana was 
formally repnmanded by a judicial 
officer tor attending court in the 
discharge of official duty in ciwies, he 
repeated the offence and nothing 
happened to him, maybe the 
constable thought that is how things 
are Policemen on parade abused 
their commandant and manhandled 
senior officers, nothing happened to 
them, maybe the constable thought 
that IS how things are Policemen at 
Laibazar shouted derogatory slogans 
against the Commissioner of Police, 
nothing fiappened to them, and 
maybe* the constable thought that is 
how things are And, maybe, standing 
in the comdor nf power he was filled 
with a breezy delusion of grandeur 


He might also have been aware of the 
incident sc»ne months ago u^n 
someone from the many unautho¬ 
rised tea shops n^t in Writers’ 
Buildmg bumped against a very senior 
officer, spilling tea all over his shirt 
front When the officer protested, 
mildly because he is a polite man, the 
tea man just said, "And who may you 
be to complain’*’ Unable to do 
anything against an individual 
offender the officer saw to it that all 
the tea shops were dismantled, but 
they are gradually coming back 

1 don’t know if I should say this but I 
feel quite happy when a pobceman 
gets a bit of stick, for, no matter what 
the extenuating social forces are, 
today’s polKemen are a butish tot, 
treating the ordinary citizen as dirt 
But our protagonist is very 
unfortunate in that he should have 
been singled out when laws are being 
broken with total abandon 
everywhere In itself every such 
breach may be nothing more than a 
minor lapse but taken together they 
have frightening possibilities I write 
this late one evening, and let me just 
give a few examples of what I have 
seen in the past couple of hours 
Railway staff (and people 
masquerading as such) take a cut on 
every transaction on the railways at 
Sealdah, people smoke in mini buses, 
off licence liquor shops stay open 
long after mandatory closing time, 
auto rickshaws refuse to carry 
individuals and to go by the meter 

This IS the world we inhabit— you, I, 
the Minister, and the constable 
When one of us suddenly decides to 
break the pattern, we, and the 
constable, cannot but be startled to 
discover that the world is not what it 
appears to be 


Flying high 


T he world IS truly not w^t it 
appears to be, at least not 
ahi^t This must have been 
among the first thoughts of a Bntish 
pilot who, recently flying from 
^tansted to Pbrw. was obliged to alter 
course abruptly when he saw an 
enormous kangaroo m his fhght path. 
What was more, there was a man m Its 
pouch Before you conclude that the - 
captain was in the grip of a masaive 
attack of the DTs, I must say that he 
was perfectly sobCT and in his right 


mind there wa» an enormous 
kangaroo in his flight path 
When you have heard the 
explanation, you wiU krKiw lesa than 
what you do now Here goes, anywi^ 
First, the kangaroo was an 
inflatable rubber one rather than a 
Martian mutant. Second, it was iwt 
procaedmg to France under ite own 
motive power, but was hanging from 
five helium-fiU^ "btimps’* Thfard, the 

whole thing had been sponsorad by a 

beer manidactunng company, which 





suggests that tf anyone in this story 
was what Beitie Wooster called "fned 
to the tonsils", it was the kangaroo 
The man cadging a lift from the 
passing beast was a Mr David Kirke 

Really 

T he world, iixieed, is not what it 
appears to be Otherwise, why 
should Italy’s Radical Party — 
since the country has a strong Left 
force, those who call themselves 
Radical must have some way out 
ideas - adopt a logo shmvmg 
Gandhi’s face? Why they think the 
Mahatma is one of them is not clear, 
nor IS there any information on 
whether the ^decision was a 
unanimous one, or whether at the 
meeting of the tiny party’s executive, 
the shapely Ilona Staller, the most 
visible member of the party in the 
country's Chamber of Deputies, was 
herself a candidate for the logo, or 
whether she supported Gandhi's 
choice 

Not merely the most visible, 
Signorina Staller is also the mpst 
exposed MP in Italy or, for that 
matter, anywhere else In the 
campaign leading to the June election 
Staller. more affectionately krxjwn as 
Cicciolina ('Little Fatty’), campaigned 
on a platform of reforming the 
' ountiy’s obscenity laws and 
legalising pornography Her mam 
argument was to take off her clothes 
and o.'casionally to let voters fondle 
her breasts This seems to have 
restored the Italian ^aith in politics and 
Miss Staller won with a respectable 
maionty 


who IS chairman of some Dzmgerous 
Sports Club He can certamly rwt be 
accused of Ming to set his members 
an example Before his incarnation as 
a marsupial Lindbergh, he had 
jumped oH the Golden Gate Bridge m 
San Francisco, attached to a length of 
elasticated rope Mr Kirke was fined 
£100 — our constable was set back by 
Rs 1(X) — for flying without a pilot’s 
licence 

This dispioses of the mam mystery 
m this mid-air drama, but my heart 
goes out to the pilot who had to take 
prompt evasive acbon because he had 
seen, a kangaroo bowling memly 
through the sky at 10,000 feet For not 
only ujos he sober, he knew he was 
sober Yet if he hasn’t acquired a 
permanent cardiac murmur, a facial 
tic, and a tendency to wake screaming 
from hts sleep, airborne kangaroos 
must be much more common over the 
Channel than most of us have hitherto 
supposed The world, once more, is 
not what it appears to be 

radical 

On being elected. Miss Staller, aged 
37, and the daughter of a Hunganan* 
official, refused to repudiate ner 
career as a well known pornography 
star "I shall be Dr Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde," she announced “Inside the 
Chamber I shall be respectful as a 
nuD My showbusiness aptivitics’’— 
she meant her live stage shows with 
cobras, and videos with titles like Hot 
L/ps —“will be conducted at 
weekends ’’ Some thought she might 
carry on the campaign spint and take 
her seat as a Deputy naked They 



were relieved — or disappointed in 
some cases — when she did not 
The Radici^ are no major force in a 
country where permutations and 
combinations are constantly taking 
•place to arrive at fresh working 
coalitions, but from now cm, with the 
soul-force of Gandhi and the bexfy 
power of CiccK>lina, maybe things 
would kxsk up, and the world will rwt 
be the place it appears to be 

Tailpiece 

he West Indies team goes into 
the record books for having 
given away 71 extras, which is 
roughly 16% of the Pakistani totiJ of 
435 Cncket pundits will sexm be 
wnting on the phenomenon and 
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comes near the achievement No one 
will mention a game that was played 
about 30 years ago, m a district town 
in West Bengal, between two seebons 
of a cliMS in middle school Section B 
were all out for 15, which can be a 
respectable score in these circles 
Section A rephed by losing SIX wickets 
for no runs, at which point the 
opposition bowler got so excited that 
he delivered five wides in a row. 
However, the rest of Section A were 
dismissed without any further 
addition to the score aU out for five 
wides Compared percentage-wise 
vdiat the Canbbeans have done is 
peanuts 

If you want to know which Section 
yours truly was playing for and such 
uTKon^rtable person^ details, he is 
not talking. 

HirmANKAR MUKHERJEE 





THE WORLB 1, 

Memories of 
underdeveiopment 


T N Southpas: A«ia, where 
I Wpatern etrp<.'eR once collided 
A)n the race tot spices and straits, 
must independent nations seem 
perennially semuhve about their 
coicma) legacies 

Malaysia and Singapore are busy 
ti iKcnng wi'h British style* 
pai.iami.ntary systems Filipino 
nationalists want American baa« to 
go because they aie symbois of a 
‘pa'cmalietK past The Vietnamese 
'al!< aboi-t purging Chir»ese cultural 
nflueiurs from the arts, as well a& 
French names from the streets 

Indonesia’s story i» perhaps the 
most hitter After inroads by the 
Foil jgupse and Bnttsh, ihese elands 
clbmatdv fell to the Dutch, laigely as 


mercantile outposts 

There was mmtmai development in 
Indonesia — neither the schools 
Amencans gave the Philippines nor 
tfte chal administration the Bnteh left 
Malaysia and Singapore were found 
here Sometimes there was official 
cruelty, always, there was 
exploitation Finally, after a brutal 
Japanese occupation in World War 11, 
there was a war of independence 

With this as a backdrop, a visitor 
returning to Jakarta sees something 
unexpected a wave of noetaigui for 
tbngs Dutch b lapping gently mto the 
city 

Dutch language courses at 
Erasmus House are full, Dutch 
colonial buddings arc being restored. 


including the old city theatre, built 
when Jakarta was Batavia 
Restaurants, and one exclusive club 
frankly evoking the cokmid era. arc 
opening. 

“Indonesia has matured m its 
relations with the colonial power,” 
said Dirk R Has8elman,Coun(w]torat 
tlie Netherlands Embassy, who b in 
h» second diptomatic tour here m 20 
years 

“This IS measured in small things 
thit would have been inconceivable in 
1971, when I was first here,” he said 
“Now you see the HoQand Elakery, the 
Amsterdam Bakery, a restaurant 
called Memories " 

Over at Memories, Klaus Kanip, 
the Dutch manager, admits he had 
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«oin« quBimc in 19K w^tcn th« 
rMtaunnt, fuB of coioniii antiquM 
ifrom his own coSsctfcm, opansd. 

‘Ikins a Dutchman, I thought to 
mysalf that starting a Dutch 
rastaurant was not qidta right,” he 
rantambars. He says ha thouidit 
ci^rafully about the nama, and piaysd 
down tha Dutch dWws at firat 

”l}ian cams tha Dutch staak,” he 
said, explaining how ha daadad to 
import bW whm ha cadd not bid the 
flavour ha wanted in local meat. Tha 
Dutch staak lad to tha Dtdch peas. 
Then the Matias herring. And wh^ 
about the pea soup? The smoked 
sausages? 

“When my younger aistsr came to 
vuit,” Kanq}, 61, said, ”I sent her into 
the Iptchen and said. ‘Make the 
meatballs Bkc mother used to make' 
Tney were a hit—Dutch »tidung over 
the menu,” ha fasd 

Kamp first came to Indonaeia m the 
Dutch navy m 1947 and than aaiad 
back and forth as a crewman on the 
HoDand'Amencan Ime until his love 
affair with kidonssia made him come 
ashoie for good 17 years ago He has 
been collecting Dutch colonial 
furniture, books, paintings, and 
memorabilia ever since, whiie working 
in the Indonesian hotel mdustry 

He goes six times a week to the 


Jalan Surabaya, a street-long flea 
market m Jakarta udwre remgantspf 
Jakarta, and Indonesian as wiefl as 
EkJtch customers are charmed. 

Indoneidan intdiectuals firxl many 
explanations for tfus warm and easy 
relationship with the Nethtfiands. 
ktdonesian achoiars, they say, have to 
work in Dutch to pore through 
documents, muno^aphs, and law 
boedu of the past Coniwrseiy, Dutch 
achoiars — sometimes from former 
colonial families who have passed on 
thear fascination for this country — 
come to Indonesia for research or 
development work 
Outen organizations often aid 
private Indonesian groups operating 
on the fringes of Government’ 
tolerance, or keep alive the causes of 
Indonesian nanonties in temtones 
hke kian Java and East Timor 
"We still communicate with the 
CXitch, and they play a useful, low- 
keyed role in helping kidonesia," said 
Harry Tjan Silalahi, of Jakarta’s 
Centre for Strate 9 c and international 
Studies, refemng to the pivotal Dutch 
role m winning intemationdl aid 
He added that a lack of histoncal 
animosrty towards the Netherlands 
may have a good deal to do with the 
fact that very few Dutch 
administrators ruJed kidonesia — he 


estimates a peak of about 10.000 at 
any one time. "More Indonesians 
•would thus be wdMer en t," he said 
“rather than ether pro or anti 
Dutch” 

"There is another a^Mct of 
Indonesia that has akiays set it apart 
from Its neii^bours,” Adi S aeo n o. an 
organizer of coopertfives for the 
cotonial-era homes and ships can st3 
be found. His restaurant has beooms 
a museum to the tnemoiy of oofonkii 
poor, said “Indonssians know 
themsdves and are proud of their 
hi^ory, tukure, and institutfons.” 

Artists and wntsrs, who rars^f 
choose to kve abroad — dsspita thl 
Smited expression somettmsaaBoiwad 
m a society dominated fay tha mHtary 
— asy the Dutch pcrxxidkRuptod tha 
tnuflhonal arts nanmiaBy, if at aB. 
More often. Europeana took 
inspiratKin from the hiUhiy devdopad 
cfi^izatKins of Java, Bali, and odwr 
isiands 

Besides, Indonesians and the 
Dutch share more than 300 years of 
hMtory 

"The colonial past ■ thsv past too,” 
Hasselman said ”lt -you pretand it • 
not, you create a gap m your own 
history ” 

Barbara Crosaette in Jakarta 


Maids at any cost 


N ina left her home on the 
outskirts ot Manila for 
Sintjapore on a tourist visa 
seven years ago She has not been 
home i ..te Armed with above 
average schc*ol results — enough to 
gain her entrance to university if the 
opportunity appeared — Nina 
worked as a maid m tlie republic 
before coming over to Malaysia 
Her first seven montiis here were 
pretty tough She not only had to 
perform the usual household chores 
but also had to act as nurse to her 
employer’s polio stricken teenage 
son She was not paid her monthly 
salary, the equivalent of 3 120, untd 
she complained several times to the 
agent who got her the |ob 
Anna had to work for different 
families on different days of the week 
but was only dbid for one 
Maria, anothe> Filipino maid, 
«xpenenced difficulties of a different 
She WM drugged and raped 
after arrkiing m Kuala Lumpur from 
the east coast State of Pahane to see 


A Fifoxno girl asks for a US msa 
The farther the country, the better 
Ute reward 



some friends 

The experiences of these women 
are by no means the norm for Fihpino 
maids, but represent the less rosy Side 
of working in a different country . 
Their woes are part of the bigger 
problem of the tens ot thousands of 
Filipinos who seek employment in 
wealthier Asian countries to gwe then 
poverty-stricken families a chance in 
life 

More than 500.000 Ftbpinoe work 
abroad in jobs ran^ng from domestic 
help to construction workers, from 
sailors to night<lubsingeis La^year * 
they sent more than $700 m^n 
home to the Philippines, south-east. 
Asia’s most monbund economy. 

There are about 35,000 FBipmo 
maids in Hong Kong, 25,000 m toe 
Middle East, 20,000 in Singapore, and 
5,000 in Malaysia 

There are also a few thousmd m 
Canada, one of the more popular 
destinations — "but it also cost us 
giris more to get there", says Nma 
She points out that the further the 
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. ountrv of employment fiom the 
Philippines, the highet the service 
c hrtrqe they have to pay to their 
r* cTuiting agent 

F'lioinos seeking employment as 
ma vh. in Asian counfi les are required 
} ay agents $ 500^600. which they 
usually borrmv from family and 
tritinrii 

Despite the many reports of bad 
ei'periences which filter back to the 
Philippines from the tens of thousands 
working abroad, thousands of others 
are Jiop.ng to fdlow 'o their footsteps 

Fxplained an ernKtesy official, “It is 
b4’(.aus< (hey know they will not be 
ohie to ecirn as much if they were to 
stay home And agents and 
ernriiov ers knowing the girls have no 


bargaining power, take advantage of 
them ” He noted that the Philippine 
Government’s ban on Filipinos 
working abroad as maids, which took 
effect from March 1, precipitated a 
steady stream of complaints by 
Filipinos to the country’s embassies 
worldwide (The ban on maids going 
to Hong Kong and Canada was lifted 
in mid March, because Labour 
Secretary Franklin Dnion said the two 
destinations had laws “providing 
sufficient safeguards that guarantee 
protection for Filipino domestic 
helpers") 

According to Nina, the women can 
earn upto$ 120 a month in Malaysia, $ 
12b in Singapore and $250 in Hong 
Kong, a far cry trom the $ 20 at home 


The Philippine Government wants 
bilateral agreements to protect the 
women Two officials from the 
Philippines Ovetseas Employment' 
Administration went on an Asian tour 
to pave the way for the introUuction of 
acceptable standard contracts, 
including better pay 
Filipinos are popular among 
employers because they tend to be 
undemanding Thai and Indonesian 
women are slowly beginning to trickle 
into Malaysia and Singapore, which 
theoretically will dampen salary rates 
by increasing the supply of labour But 
because they rarely speak English, 
unlike the fluent Filipinos, they are not 
as much in demand fGemini News ) 
Jenny Lee in Kuala Lumpur 


Name dropping 


T HF Government in Argenfna 
wants MO more Evitas Bdly Bob 
(vas banned back in 52 You can 
lorgei about Democracy, Life and 
L' I .V 

The use of those words as names 
tor rhildren is prohibited by law in 
Argentina a, he e parents must 
ctKXise from Cjosernment approved 

'iSfi* 

Foreign narr.es aren’t allowed, 
at I o'ding tc the most recent Name 
Law a 1969 edict ot the former 
militir regime of Gen Juan Carlos 
Ong.iPia 

A' -3 forhid.den are names tha* arc 
’'0l^ar^e '■icLculous, contrary to our 
cuoif'r is indicative of political or 
ideoloq.cal tendtpcies, or that raise 
doub's alvjul the sex of the person 
naned" 

Tne oarents who seek to name a 
dauqtaer Evita *ace two difficulties 
Dini.nutives usually are not allowed 
M'l'tovpi, the name already belongs 
to tva Duarte de Peron, the late, 
reveied wife of former Argentine 
President Juan Dommgo Peron 
Parents who select names for their 
cniHrcn from the Spanish words for 
rni'.u'k .sea, idea. gold salt and sunny 
cLv, were all denied Government 
.•n^ir iwai They are on the list of 
b< ’T ed names 

!ii»r. ate exceptions A foreign 
I ' . allowed if Hispaniciaed by 

u .. I It ,t IS the name of a parent 
Te” ,, .rtry residents are exempted 
T . iw ■- vaguem ss, however, has 
qii., •'St K, a different name hit in 
^ 1 'I 'h ■ country’s 23 provinces 
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and territories Lists change 
according to the whims of successive 
bureaucrats 

In Buenos Aires, the country’s 
capital, there are 1,404 permitted 
names Nearly twice as many are 
listed as illegal 2,661 
Georgia is allowed, Georgelina is 
not Gunther is fine, Helmut is not 
Mustafa is OK, Hussain is iKit 
Washington is permitted Tom, 
Dick and Harry are not 
Argentina's Indian names were 
banned as foreign until 1984, when the 
newly installed democratic Govern 
ment oKxlified the law to allow any 
indigenous Latin American name 

Emon Horan, General Manager of 
the American Club of BuerK3s Atres, 
said that when his father went to 
register hts name, the authonties 
kicked him out of the place The legiil 
name of Horan, a second-generation 
Irish Argentine, is Eduardo 
"When I went to school, I had a lot 
of proWems with this,” said Horan “1 
was ashamed of my name I didn't 
want my son to go through the same 
thing.” 

Determined to legally name hw son 
Denis, Horan said he went ready for a 
8^, and there was no fi^t 
“1 guess It depends nn who takes 
care of you there, the way you ex|dan 
It,” he said 

Construction company owner 
Jorge Ofmann, however, has been 
fighting for a year and a half for the 
right to name his daughter Tracy, 
The case of Tracy is before the 
nation’s Supreme Court. Plast court 


decisions denying foreign-language 
names have said their use would 
endanger the national identity, affect 
the higher interests of the State, and 
affect the punty of the Spanish 
language 

“We are a foreign culture,” said 
Ofmann, noting that Argentina 
received a heavy wave of immigration 
around the turn of the century His 
roots are Polish, ha wife’s Arabic 

Ofmann said he’s gone to so muf h 
trouble “because I have rights 
Because this is a democracy, and the 
only way to better it a to exercac 
those nghts ” 

Ofmwin said they named then 
daughter after an Amencan, a niece of 
his grandmother But he said they 
couldn’t prove the relationship 
because family records have been 
lost The tcxldlcr is of^^'al'y enrolled 
as Veronica 

The director of Buenos Anes* civil 
registry. Jorge Vinctguerra, said the 
regwtry’s lawyers are worlung on a 
draft to make the name law umform 
and more lenient 

"Tha law has to be changed,” said 
Vincigijerra, who said he has different 
views about foreign lan^iage nam^s 
Vinciguerra said he received 20 to 30 
apt^catwns a month for such names, 
and reiccts only two or tlvee. 

"It’s not such a huge number to be a 
source of worry It’s not a threat,” 
Vmciguerra said 

. That doesn’t mear) however, that 
the dexMS to name Freedom bsf 
thrown open any lime soon. 

Matt Prichard In Buenoe Airea 
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For the third euecettive term the ine)orfty of the pancheyato* the 
village-level organa of ‘people’s power*, have gone to the CPI(M)-led 
Left Front in West Bengal, in fact, the CPI(M) alone has gained an 
absolute ma|orfty in a victory that has surpasssd all previous records 
of the party’s success In politics at the grass roots. But how real are the 
powers of the present panchayats, and do they really function as 
organs of rural self-govecnance? ASI8 DAS, who analyses their 
modus operandl, finds them to be wholly dependent on the 
government and fully subservient to the party In power, belying the 
concepts of a panchayati rai. 









I s the Left Front making » 
silent revolution in rural 
West Bengal? Tha question is 
Inmost in the mmd of many who are 
following the CPKMVIed experiment 
of ruling in a non-Marxist setup, md 
has become particularly so after the 
panchayat elections held last 
February, in which the Left Front won 
a landslide victory despite open 
squabbles among the Front 
constituents in the State 
The Left Front Government and 
the State’s Left parties claim that one 
of thetr mator achievements has been 
the establishment of the panchayati 
n>) The Government declared some 
years ago that the panchayats had 
raised new hopes among the State’s 
poor and the downtrodden They also 

jr~ -- 


claim that through tlw pench^iets, 
they hmc succeeded in decentralising 
pohtical power to ths grass roots level 
and thus inUated what they cd the 
‘people's raf. 

The panchayat system m, however, 
not new to our country The aystem, 
or systems very snnilar to the present 
one, existed durmg the British and 
pre British penods. Thay, m tict, 
scrwsd as models for the West Bcng^ 
Gowemment, which sought to revive 
the panchayats in ths Fiftiss and ths 
&xhes, and hsid sitetions for that 
purpoat in the aariiar fiart of the lattsr 
deca^. 

Hiatoncally, therafora, panchayats 
as such in West B a ty i are not the 
creation of the Left. But there » no 
gamaaying that the present system is 



conaiderablv different trom the eviier 
ones, and that is one reason why the 
rur^ masses and political parties, bis 
and small alike, l^e panchayat 
elections so senously 

Before the Left strode into power m 
West Bensal in 1977, the panchayats 
in the State were no better than paper 
orsanisations, elections to which were 
left abeyant for years together But on 
the heels of its overriding victory, the 
Left Front swiftly amended the 
panchayat laws and ordered elections 
to the three-tier system in June 1978 
For the first time in all history, the 
panchayat seats came to be fought 
along party bnes m a direct electoral 
contest 

Prior to this innovation the rural 
masses could never imagine that the 
paiKhayats could be of any help in 
solving their problems and had, 
therefore, always maintained a cool 
indifference towards the system 

The popular skepticisfn was not ir 
the least unfounded Though the 
Constitution, adopted m 19S0, spoke 
of village development through the 
parKhsyats and the First Five Year 
Plan drawn up m 1951 made similar 
suggestions, httle m this directxm was 
actually done In 1952, blocks were 
created at the village level, but 
udiatever little developmental work 
was undertaken was done entirely at 
the behest of the bureaucracy 

Though countrywide panchayat 
elections were held in 1959 and 1961, 
the elected bodies were scrupulousiy 
denied financH^ and administrative 
powers The United Front (UF) 
Government that ended the long 
Congress iimings in the State in 1%7, 
had contemplated changes in the laws 
to make the panchayats effective as 
rural organs, but before it could act, it 
was dismissed from power and 
President's Rule imposed on the 
State 

The Congress came back to power 
in 1972 and drew up a comprehmive 
law called the West Bengal Panchayat 
Act, but, Btrangdy, that Government 
did nothing m its five-year term to hold 
panchayat elections The Left Front 
trounced the Congress in 1977, and 
began consolidating Its power One of 
the first things it did was to hold 
elections to panchayats all over West 
Bengal 

The trend that was set m the 19^ 
panchayat poH remained unreversed 
in 1968 dso. In 1978, the Left had 
three good reasons to win. First, the 
prospects of decentralisation pf 
power and execution of viSage upKft 


schemes through the panchayats heic 
out new hopes among the peasantry; 
second, tlw promise of restonng 
peace m the countryside, which had 
been tormented by Congress high¬ 
handedness during the Emergency, 
through a machinery of rur^ self- 
government proved particularly 
appealing, and, third, the Left Front's^ 
ability to effect certain 80 cio-| 
economic changes in the villages, 
'through popular uplift measures^, 
swung the rural balimce of forces, 
decisively in its favour 


C HIEF Minister Jyob Brwu, while 
campaigrung fer his party m the 
last election, charactensedthe 
sharing of power by the bureaucr^ 
and the dected representatives to the . 
panchayat as a 'strug^ two hnes* , 
But It IS time to ask how far power has ' 
really devolved!'' on the panchayats? 
Wiiat really is the picture regarding 
the panchayats' administrative and 
legal powers, so essential to makmg 
any decentralisation mearuns^l? 

The Constitution empowers the 
formation of only two types of 
Government — the one at the Centre 
and those in the States The Directive 
Pnnciples lay down that panchayats 
can be formed and atiowed to function 
only as one of the many units of a 
State Government The framers of 
the Constitution had never envisaged 
an administration based on the 
panchayats True, the national' 
leaders had, under Gandhi's 
influence, been vociferous m their 
demand for rurid self-government, but 
It IS also a fact that there was much 
heart-burning in later years over this 
issue 

Gandhi had envwioned a system of 
rur^ sen-government ei which eadi 
unit VMS to be a seif-suffkicnt 
repubiic, without being m any way 
dependent on its nei^tounng umt or 
village Oi such a nucleus was to 
evolve the State administration, 
growing concentncdki m its rei^ of 
activities When GaiuSx iaamt dvri: 
the Constitution had not acoondbd 
villages the importance he doahadfar 
them he said, 1 must confess 1 hwe 
rx>t understood the ways of the 
Constituent Assembly. 
undoi^tedly a deviation . the mom 
power the panchayats have, the 
better it «for die ptopif " 
Ambedkar and l^hru were, on the 
other hand, acerbic in their cntKtsn^ 




of the panchayat t^stem in the 
Constituent AMcmbty Ambedkar 
remarked, "I am happy that the 
individuai instead of the village has 
' beea treated as the unit in the draft 
, iConstitutioa*' Later, after much 
j 'debate, and on the recommendations 
) jof the Balwantrao Mehta committee, 
tthe need to establish a panchayati raj 
j|was agreed to in pnnaple 
; I In practice, however, the powers of 
I jthe panchayats failed to transcend the 
; district level and to nse to a statutory 
! position from wheteit could shape the 
' overall administrative setup and 
control financial allocations 
I Structurallv, the elected representa- 
tiv€$ to the panchayats have edways 
been made to remain subservient to 
the State Government and their 
' appointed bureaucrats The Left 
Front, too, while defending its thesis 
of decentralising power throus^ the 
panchayats, tends to treat the 
Government's ovcrbcanng attitude 
towards it or the panchayat’s 
dependence on it rather h^tly The 
Panchayat Act has also not been 
amended to enable the rural organs to 
chart an independent course cf 
action 

From the Village Panchayat to the 
j Zilla Panshad (district council), 
I heading each council IS a Government 



ApamJmyatbaMotpaimrl^aa$poet 

to pouw or jmV? 

official, who IS empowered to reject 
any resolution of the elected 
representatives or stall any 
programme on the plea of law and 
Older problems In such cases, the 
council members have nowhere to 
turn for redress, as the law mentions 
no arbiter to whom complaints 
against any official may be lodged 
An executive officer in a Zilla 
Parishad, who wields the maximum 
power, IS not only expected to atterid 
and actively participate in all 
council meetings, but is also supposed 
to execute the adopted resolutions 
He IS the sole authority to advise 
payments and sign cheques, which 
means hts role in the panchayats is not 


that of an equal associate but that of a 
superior adirdnutrator 
This dichotomy in the power 
structure was brought out by 
newspaper reports of a complication 
that haid arisen in the Malda ZtUa 
Panshad Charges of corruption were 
brought against the Malda ZiOa 
Panshad president, Abdul Abm of the; 
Congressfl), and a committee was 
appointed by the district nu^trate to 
probe the matter' The executive 
officer refused to in the meantime 
sanction funds for the implementation 
of projects in which defalcation had 
beenweged This brought aU activity 
to a standstill, showing that a 
bureaucrat was more powerful than 
the elected representatives 
The 8ub-divisK>nai officers of the 
State Government are empowered to 
remove elected members on several 
grounds The District Magistrates and 
Divisional Commissioners are also 
vested with similar powers to deal 
with Panchayat Samiti and Zilla 
Parishad members respectively 
According to the present 
panchayat laws, the panchayat bodies 
are essentially the creation the 
State Assemblv and the latter has the 
nght to dissolve the panchayat in cMie 
simple stroke The State Government 
can also reject any decision taken by a 


A panchaifotprmident and the foca/BDO inspect a uiage road btbig built bifthopandunMit: Who catttha 

■fcoto? _ 



The cruel search /or water, and (jmaet) water pipee hms unudSted: 
Qffen utflaoers cannot work their own resources 


panchsyat which is not to its hking 
A Zilia Parishad, which is the 
highest body in the three tier system, 
^s authorised to api^ove the budget 
plans of^ its bwer b^ies, but, once 
approue'd, it is obligatory on the part 
of the Zilia Parishad to forward the 
proposals to the Government for 
concurrence, without which neither 
the Zilla Parishad nor the lower bodies 
can hope to get any funds 
The Panchayat Act of 1973 
tnaintains intact the provsions 
regarding the dqffadars and the 
thikodors (contractors) contained in 
the earlier Act of 1953, which gives the 
.village panchayats little control over 
them Without the consent of the 
Government, a vill^ panchayat 
cannot create or abolish posts or 
reorganise salary structures and the 
Zilla Parishad can. at best, advise the 
Government on disbursing grants or 
loans to the village panchayats or 
panchayat samitis for implementing 
uplift schemes The result of all this is 
that neither the Zilla Parishad nor its 
subordinate bcxlies down to the 
village level can function as self 
sufficient, independent units in any 
real sense of the term 


T he panchayats thus remain 
fully subservient to the 
Government, which truncates 
their powe's througli a host of legal 
obligations and admimstative 
Kbindings What really has happened, 
therefore, is that the oid 
administrative apparatus has been 
lent some muscle and teeth to make 
the Government’s presence felt in the 
remotest areas and at the bwest 
levels of rural society 
Says Barun Pal. “The panchayat 
system has given the rural people a 
aste of the power that has oozed 
down to the villages after being shared 
by the Centre andthe State "Pal, who 
was formerly opposed to the CPI(M), 
has now become its member “Now 
the villagers are at least able to think 
aliout (lettering their bt throu^ the 
panchayats and to put forward 
toncrete suggestions,” Pal asserts 
‘This was unthinkable under the 
Congress regime " 

In the absence of any ‘real power' in 
•he hands of the panchayats. the 
jilerted representatives have merely 
hevbiftc another set of bureaucrats 
^’rving as a vital Knk between the* 
State and rural society The power 
vacuum created by the abdition of the 
^omindon system now seems to have 


been filled by a middle strata 
leadership thrown up by t!ic< 
panchayat system, which has 
emerged as an elected bureaucracy 
"The responsibility is yours, the 
authority mine” is how the 
administrative power has devolved on 
the panchayats In effect, the 
panchayats are no better than 
puppets of the Government and can 
be dissolved os and when the 
Government so desires The events in 
Tripura, where more than 700 
panchayats have been dissolved by 
the newly elected Congress(I) 
Government, is a glaring example of 
this Similarly, when the United Front 
<jovernment came to powt>r in West 
Bengal in 1%7, it dissolved all Zilla and 
Anchal Parishads then functioning, on 
die plea that they had failed to spend 
the funds allocated to them, and 
aibwed the State administration to 
take over thenr functions 


On the eve of the panchayat 
elections, a CPI(M) leader claimad at 
a poll meeting in North 24-ParganBS 
distnct that "during the last ona. 
decade, the State Gover nm ent haa 
been pursuing a comprehensive md 
consistent policy of rural upbft by 
adhering to the principle of 
decentralisation of power through the 
panchayats As a rasult the rural 
masses have succeeded m creatir^i 
wealth worth croret of rupees 
through mub-pronged protects". But 
whatever die wealth that may have 
been created, the panchayats have 
neither any control over it imt the 
authority to utilise the existing 
resources and attain sdl-sufficiency. 

The panchayats are solely 
deperxlent on Govnnment grants fw 
their funv-honing. A CFlfM) orgam has- 
also conceded that die scope of the 
panchayats to mobiliac tha^ own 
reaources b inde ed very SndtedLTt^ 











Panchayat Act of 1957 gave the 
panchayats no scope to raise their 
own resources, nor were they 
empowered to levy taxes Their only 
source of finance was the grants they 
received through the Anchal 
Panshads 

^ Taxes on land and houses are the 
'|||||niain sources of a panchayat’s 
L * income The West Bengid Panchayat 
i M Act of 1978 made provisions to enable 
1 9 the parKhayats to raise 40 per cent of 
I'Sf their revenue through taxes, 
surcharges and duties on them But as 
no proper rules were freuned forj 
; imposing such taxes on land and* 
houses, the panchayats' income fromo 
this source has remained negligible 9 
The village panchayats can, 
theoretically, impose taxes on the sale 
of immovable property and 
commercial entertainment, but no 
rules have yet been drawn up to 
enable the panchayats to mop up 
revenue from these sources Nearly 
75 per cent ot a paiKhayat's revenue 
at present goes towards meeting 
establishment costs and irKidental 
expenses 

As per the 1973 Panchayat Act, the 
ZuJa Panshads can realise toil taxes 
and other fees m an area 
simultaneously with the village 
panchziyats Moreover, it can impose 
fees on boats and vehic*e8 atxf levy 
duties on water and electricity It also 
has the authonty to impose taxes on 
drmkmg and ungation water m areas 
under its jurisdiction But the steps 
I that must be taken to implement them 
in order to attain seif-sufficiencv is 
seldom taken anywhere With such 
^i^pncial handicaps the panchayats 
pre left with no option but to look for 
Central and State help, a predicament 
which defeats the very purpose of the 


make far self-confidence 
panchavat system 
Fhough the CH(M) poll campaign 
in 1978 hinged mainly on the questxm 
of democratic rights, it knew fairly well 
that It would not be able to long' 
dominate the rural areas merely by 
harping on the theme of atrocities 
committed by the Congress (1) The 
Left parties have, therefore, always 
endeavoured to consolidate their 
position by carrying out land reforms, 
improving irrigation facilities, and also 
by showing their largesse in 
distributing Government grant 
among their followers 
The biggest advantage of these 
rural reforms has been the fact that 
they have strengthened the rural rich 
without altogether ignoring the 
interests of the small and mxldle 
peasants The economic buoyancy 
enjoyed by the upper sectK>ns have 
also rubbed off on the farm labourers 
and poor peasants, who now get more 
jobs m a year, thus minimistng rural 
poverty This brand of peasant 


politics has, undoubtedly, made sdi 
sections of rural society happy and 
enthusiastic about the patKhayat 
system 

The manner in which the 
panchayats had been used for 
strengthening party organisations and 
the way in which Government grants 
and development schemes had been 
manipulated to keep the parurhayats 
subservient to the Government and 
thus maintain the vote bank intact 
became clear from some of the 
measures taken by the Government 
on the eve of the poll 
In January and February, the State 
Government saixtioned atxxit Rs 30 
crore towards the salary of the 
teaching and non-teaching staff of 
schools According to sources m t'le 
educatxin department, the 'Direc¬ 
torate of Education sanctnned an 
additional sum of Rs two crore from 
funds earmarked for other purposes 
Moreover, the Government Iiad 
released the first instalment of Rs 10 
crore towards flood relief by 
December 31, but the remaining Rs 10 
§ crore was di^ursed in January and 
P February in two instalments. 

* Arun Sarkw, Block Devebpment 
Officer of Gangarampur m West 
Dinajpur distnet, complains that 
Jhough the district administration 
|SanctK>ned flood relief funds in 
November, the money was actually 
distnbuted in February, just before 
the panchayat poll Two catgones 
people throng^ the BDO’s office, 
saysSarkar one came to find out why 
thw names had been dropped ht>m 
the Iml of relief recipients and the 
' other comprised the fortunate, who 
formed a long queue to receive their 
share of the dole - . __ 


Setectue charity? 







BOOKS 1 


Year of infamy 


FAMINE IN BENGAL-1770- 
1W3, by Kalicharan Ghosh, National 
Council of Education, Bengal, Raja 
S C Mullick Road, C^cutta 700032, 
Rs 60 _ 

T his book was first published m 
1943 when Bengal was in the 
throes of a famine Though it 
fo( usses on the 1943 famine, it also 
♦discusses those that occurred alter 
1770 

The main cause of the 1943 famine 
was Governmeni indifference and 
profitcenng l)y a sectKin of society 
Financial instability and higl\ prices 
had crippled the people after World 
War 1 Agiicultura! produition had 
started decreasing trnm 1930 In 
Beng.il the IcKid problem Irecame 
acute because of administrative 
callousness Apprehending a 


Japanese raid, the Government 
directed the iKcnsed foodgrain agents 
to buy all the available nee for the 
army Bengal at that time was 
deficient in rice and I he shortage 
became more aiutc when the 
Japanese occupied Rangoon 

As there was nothing to eat in the 
villages people started to sell then 
belongings and came ir hordes to the 
cities Soon Caicuta, IJacca and 
Chittagong became ovnjiopulatcd 
The situation was particularly pitiable 
in the.East Bengal districts, 
Midnapore and 24 Parganas Many 
died of starvation but there was no 
one to carry out the last ntes Bcxlies 
were thrown into nvers and ponds or 
left in the open for dogs and vuhures 
to eat The Government tried to 
tac Kle the situation with a systern A 
rationing but it proved a failure 


Temporary fcxxl ramps did not solve 
the problems as most of the hunger 
stricken were sick Due to the food 
department’s callousness, millions of 
people died Even then Bengal was 
not declared a famine zone 1 

In 1942 the oman crop had failed but! 
the Government did not formulate a( 
plan to send fewd from surplus to 
deficit areas Those who had surplus 
capitalised on the situation, and one 
can even hold them responsible for 
the scarcity The picture started to 
change after the military was put in 
charge of distributing fo^ 

The famine of 1770 was horrifying 
Businessmen made crores while 15 
lakh people died 

All in a’l, Kalicharan Ghosh’s work is 
praiseworthy His documentation and 
b's analysis of the causes behind the 
catastiophes are lucicUy presented 

KAMAL CHAUDHUHl 





SOOKS 2. 


Labour relations 


, NOT BY BREAD ALONE, by 

, t Baldev R Sharma, Shn Ram Centre 
(For industrud Relations and Human 
• {Resources, New Delhi, Rs 126 

D espite there bang a piethoa 
of labour legislation aimed at 
^ protecting the interests of the 

'workers and fairly widespread 
umonisation of workers employer 
employee relations in India hjwe 
worsened rather than improved over 
the years There is, therefore, definite 
need to improve the quality of work 
hfe in India It is true that mdustrud 
development has improved the 
matenal well-being erf the worker, but 
it IS also true that matenal gams and 
affluence have not reduced the 
conflict between labour and 
management anywhere in the world 
This IS because the roots of these 
tensions he in the day-to-day 
exflenence of the worker, which often 
tends to produce feelings ‘of 
alienatioa 

The author, a well-known expert 
on industnal relations management, 
has highlighted the need to bnng 
about changes in two areas, job 
redesign, in order to reduce work 
alienation, and improvements ir 
personnel policies and practices so 
as to increase motivation and 
commitment to work To identify and 
operationally define "personnel 
pdicies and practices", he has used 
the concept of organisationai climate 


as an "umbrella” term 

Using more ngorous techniques 
for analysis of data such as multiple 
regression, analysis of variance, etc 
and studying 51 companies on a 
comparative basis. Professor ^arma 
strongly believes that “to improve 
employer-employee fblations an 
organisation must improve, among 
other thi igs, its overall climate A set 
of rune dimensions — scope for 
advancement, grievance handling, 
monetary benefits, participative 
management, objective and 
rationality, recognition and 
appreciation, safety and secunty, 
training and education, welfare 
facilities — has been prepared by the 
author to study, in a .fairly 
comprehensive way, the vanous 
personnel policies and practices of an 
orgrusation A closer look at the 51 
companies shows that son.e 
dimensions are being very well- 
looked after while others are 
relatively neglected What comes out 
stnkingiy from Sharma's analysis is 
that Indian employers and managers 
seem to be quite eager and ready to 
provide adequate safety and secunty 
and attractive monetary benefits to 
their employees On the other hand, 
participative management as well as 
training and education are relatively 
neglected The remaining f.ve 
dimensions of organisational climate 
fall between the two extremes and are 
being moderately well looked after 
It IS sigruficant to note that 


employees and managers in both 
sectors, public and pnvatc, subscribe 
to the same beliefs and assumptions 
about employees’ needs and, 
therefore, their pnonties in the 
sphere of man-management are also 
identical But this does not mean that 
both are catenng to the needs of their 
employees to the same extent Their 
performance is somewhat similar in 
the case of three dimensions, namely, 
safety and security, monetary 
benefits, and welfare faalities In the 
case of the remaining six dimensions 
of climate, public sector organisations 
rank consistently and significantly 
lower than those in the private sector 
Because of this, supervisory 
nnanagement relations too are rated 
signiTicantly tower in the public sector 
than in the pnvate sector 

Safety, money and welfare cater 
to the matenal well being or creature 
V (xnforts of employees and these are 
being equally wet! looked after by 
employers and managers in both 
public and pnvate sectors But apart 
from creature comforts, an employee 
wants to satisfy a number of social 
and psychological needs as well Both 
the public and pnvate sectors are 
paying relatively less attention to the 
latter, more intangible needs, with the 
public sector being the bigger culpnt 
Man does not live by bread alone 
here kes the significance of the title of 
the present book 

TRIDIB CHAKRABARTI 


Tips, tips, and more tips 


HOW TO DO JUST ABOUT 
ANYTHING published by Reader’s 
Digest, £16 95 

I TS an ambitious and brave* 
publisher who even contemplates 
putting together a book containing 
expert Ops and calling it “How to Do 
Just About Anything” 

Any shortcomings in a book with 
an alLembracing title bke that could 
attract ail sorts of critical flak And, 
not ttx. surpnsingly, cnticol flak is one 
thing piAilishersqre not exactly crazy 
about 

Sc a'l due credit, then, to Reader's 
Digest for taking the chance with 
some considerable style Its book is 


certainly comprehensive And then 
some 

But what about that “just about 
anything” 'aim’ Well, problems 
ranging from how to carve a leg of 
lamb to dealing* with an obscene 
phone call, from moving house to 
curbing that nasty habit of biting your 
fingernails, have to be “just about 
anything" territory 

The outlandi^ extremes m the 
book’s 1,200 Items are almost 
endless For example, you can learn 
how to organise a weddng and how to 
sharpen an axe, how to ask for a pay 
rise and how to get nd of mice, how to 
master chopsticks and how to star 
gaze 


There’s an easy reference A to Z 
fonmirf with (here we go again) acne, 
African violets, antifreeze and 
athlete's foot leading the way to 
zabaglione, zippers and zodiac 
bringing up the rear 

More than 500 pages offer 
solutions to problems in the home, at 
your desk, in the kitchen, in the 
workshop and on the road And,as if 
you hadn’t guessed, elsewhere 
So far as the home is concerned, 
you can learn about insulating attics, 
removing stains, and loolang after 
house plants And worry no more 
about aching feet or hdw to lay a 
table And there's also help at hand if 
the roof leaks, the floor squeaks and 





the pipes freeze 

At your desk the book telts you, 
among other things, how to compose 
a business letter, offer condolences, 
make complaints, apply for grants 
and cope with debit and raised credit 

In ^e kitchen there is adwce on 
how to save a meal that has gone 
wrong and cheer up leftovers In the 
workshop the )ob of mending a 
vacuum cleaner and renewing a roller 
blind IS explained, and on the road 
there’s no need now to fear a snapiped 
fan-belt 

The book covers most important 
areas of daily life where nagging 
difficulties or important emergencies 
are apt to occur 

If that sounds just a tittle bit heavy 
going, it’s good to know that the 
members erf the team putting the 


boerfe together had their fun 

One of them heard on the radio 
that It IMS possible tocook something 
hot to eat over just one candle Soshe 
tned It in the office basement, 
successfully frying an fcgg and boiling 
a pan of water 

Fun and leisure also feature 
strongly with contnbutions on piling 
the bkes of badminton, croquet and 
billiards, painting in oils and 
watercolours, and sailing and 
canoeing 

For children there are tn-car 
games, instructions on making a box 
kite, puppets and paper planes And 
how to juggle and do simple magic 
tncks 

But just what do you do about that 
nasty habit of biting your nails'^ Like 
all nervous habits, says the book, the 


on.y certain cure is willpower 

Adult nail-biters shoi^ try to 
keep their fingers busy with spare- 
tune )iobbies such as model-mziang, 
painting, needlework, or cupentry 
Did you know the Cmnesc 
corwder it uitpobte to hold chopsticks 
in the left hand, even if you’re left- 
handed? But, please, don’t be shy 
about bfting the bowrf up near your 
mouth to avoid messy eating 
if you’re dunking of askt(igfor apay 
nse, the request should be firm but 
respectful — there’s a sample letter to 
put you on the nght track. And as fw 
as that obscene phone caB is 
crmcemed, the form is to hang up 
quickly and quietly (there is, of 
course, more to it t!^ that, and it's 
explained in some detail). 

SYD GILUNGHAM _ 


Two cultures 


BETWEEN CULTURES by 
Pratima Bowes, Allied Publishers, Rs 
150 _ 

I N this br<ok author presents 
worta views on different aspects 
of Western and .Indian cultures 
Despite the Muslim invasions, Indian 
cukure in its original form survived, 
somehow clinging on to its ancient 
heritage When Western culture 
arrived, India managed to influence it 
while imbibing some of its elements 
Both internal and external pressures 


cause cultural changes and therefore 
the author does not believe that any 
culture IS consistent 
Pratima Bowes was born and 
educated <m colonial India but she 
studied m England too Her mixed 
intellectual henttige enables her to 
competently trace both cultures 
She philosophises that all human 
beings do not see the world or 
expenence it in the same way She 
discourage religious intolerance and 
forcible conversions 
On the whole the book is well wntten 


Particularly noieworthy are its 
descriptive passages and comparative 
analyses which make it valuable for 
research 

DIPAU AIN 

Books received 

Ndini and tile CoBgrsesecowqtoic 
MHchK by Ginth Mshra, Stains 
BbWieis; fb. 125 

Am letaidoclkMitobook poMhUns: 
w Rifliiavwi; Stains PubSshers; Rs. 


When women were witches 


THE DEVIL IN THE SHAPE OF 
A WOMAN-WITCHCRAFT IN 
COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND: by 
Carol F Karlsen, W W Norton and 
Co, $22 95 _ 

C onsider the ftrflowing cases 
Anne FkitchBieon, a midMfe vrfx) 
was one of the central figures 
in Eloston’s Antinomian Controversy 
(a debate over interpretations of 
Puntan doctnne) dunng the 1630s 
Criticized for her outspoken 
theologicai views, and her visibihtyas 
a religious leader Suspected of being 
a witch, denounced as a heretic, 
excommunicated from the Church 
and ordered to leave the colony for 
oood, 

ir* 'esa* 

Sarah Osborne, one of the first 
women accused wntchcraft dunng 
the Salem outbreak of 1692. 
Suspected of hving with her much 


younger second husband before 
marrying him, and of conspiring with 
him to deprive the two sons of her 
former marriage of their nghtful 
inhentance. Died in pnson before 
coming to trial 

Eunice Cole oi Hampton Accused 
of consulting with familiar spints, 
covenanting with the Devjl, 
bewatchmg her n6i^bours and th^ 
cattle Knoum also for her reckless 
speech. Indicted several times 
between 1658 and 1690, and, 
according to legend, eventually 
released from prison to live out her 
last days ina hovel by the river. When 
she (fied, it is said, her bo<V wu 
dragged outdoors, pushed into a 
shallow grave, and a stake driven 
through it in order to exorcise the' 
biieful influence she was supposed to. 
have possessed. 


Just why such women were 
accused of witchcraft in colonial New 
^igland is the subject of Carol 
Hansen’s thoughtful new study, The 
Devil in the Shape of a H'omon 
While other historians have looked at 
die Salem trials bi terms of pofaheal 
and economic tensions betui^ the 
old land-based gentry avid the new 
mercantile dess, Ms Karlsen—a 
Professor of History at the University 
of Michigan—gives us a feminist 
interpretation of such events As she 
sees it, witchcraft confronts us with 
ideas about uKimen, with fears about 
women, with the place of w.>omen m 
society, and with women themselves. 

In this volume, Ms Karisen 
examines the 344 cases m vduch 
residents of ?’>*w En^and were 
accused of witchcraft between the 
ears 1620 and \T2S. Her finefings, 
others, are that 78 per cent 




A mmber of a pre»ent-day Americm uiitchcnift coven aeeimtea a womb poeitian for a birth-like rite pf 
paseage to a higher degree How would aodologsf expbm thb modem deviance? 


were female (and that raughiy half of best aggresuve and abiastve, at worst of evil In both respects, Puritan 
the accused men were husbands, til tempered, quarrelsome, and culture resembles othw cuhures with 
sons or friends of female witches), spiteful, Ms Kartsen contends that it witchcraft beliefs the witch image 
that the majonty were over the age of was not so much thetf behaviour that sets off in stark relief the most 
40 (that IS, past child-bearing age), and was at issue, as how that behaviour cherished values of these societies A 
that single, widowed or divorced was understood in New En^and's central element in these cosmologies, 
women were proportionately hierarchical society Real or perceived witches explain the presence of not 
overrepresented among those antagonism towards the Church, only illness, death, and personal 
accused of witchcraft adulterous or premarital sexual misfortune, but of attitudes and 

From these figures, she concludes liaisons, even sim(^e dissatisfaction behaviour antithetical to the 
that those irxiividuals who failed to with one’s lot (expressed through culture’s morad umveiW 
fulfil that pnncipal function of women petitions and court suits over such If some of Ms Karlsen’s 
in Puntan society (to bear children matters as property, mistreatment, obscrvaticms about tiie role of witches 
and serve as helpmeets to the men) divorce)—all were regarded, says Ms in Puritan ffew &giand have a 
tended to be the most likely victims of Karlsen, as threats to the socid and famliar ring to them—it's easy 
witchcraft accusations She adds natural order in fact, ^ven the enough to predict some of her findings 
that women without brothers of Rintans’ hierarchical viev' of the in terms of scapegoat theories of 
sons, who were in a position to inhen* world, women’s refusal to history, and socioios^al de^itions of 
substantial estates, were also subordinate themselves to men with deviance—she nonetheless does a 
especially vulnerable, and that by institutionai authonty oy» them masterly job of using a wealth of 
putting such women under suspicion could easily be read as a refusal to demographic data to build snd 
of witchcraft, magistrates were able to. submit to the authority of God. buttress h« theonea Although sht is 
insure that their communities'system Puritans’ witchcraft beliefs are less persuasive when she tries to 
of male irihentance remained intact finally inseparaUe from their ideas extrapolate her argument to make a 
Why were some women sharing about women and from their larger case forWestomsocieties’systematic 
these demographic characteristics religious vworld view, Ms Karlsen violencei against womm, her book 
a'-cused of witchcraft, while others writes The witch was both the remains remarkably free of ideological 
were not? Whereas previous negative model by which the virtuous cant, and it stands as a provocative' 
accounts have poitrayed accused woman was defined and the focus for and Suminattng piece of scholar^iip 
jwtehes as disagreeable women, at Puntan explanations of the problem MfCWKO KAKUTANl 








O NE ihirt vuu r«M^, now 
•ha began th« aaeond Sud* 
d«nly a hunting horn aounded 
among *tha mountains EGaa was 
frightanad. Tha noise rame naarer, 
dia haard tha hounds barking, in 
tfet tarror aha flad otto tha cave, 
bound up tha nattlas which sha had 
gatharad arid combad, into a bunda, 
and sat down upon it 
At tha sama moment a large dog 
sprang out from tha bushes, two 
others immadiately foOowad; they 
barked budDy, ran away and then' 
returned. 

h was not long before tha hunters 
stood in front of the cava, the 
hanefoomast among them was tha 
King of diat country, ha want up to 
EHaa. Never had ha sagn a bwaliar 
young gU. 


“Where do you come from, you 
beautiful chtld?^he asked Ehsashook 
her head; she dared not spaak, a word 
mi^ have cost the life of har 
brothers, and shahid her h«ids under 
her apron last the King diould see 
how i^e was suflenng. 

“Come with me,” ha said, “you 
must not st^ harel K you are as good 
as you are b^tiful. I will drass you in 
uslvet and sdk, I wiO put a gold crown 
igion your head, arid you shall Iwe in 
my palace ” Ha liftad her up on Ns 
horse, whila sha wept and wrung har 
hands, but tha King said, “I think only 
of your happinass. You will thank me 
for this soma dsyl” And away he rode 
over mountains and vdllsys, hokfing 
har on h» horse in front, whila the 
other huntan folowad. 


When the sun set, the king’s 
masyiificent capital with its churches 
and houses lay before them, and the 
King led Elisa into the palace, where, 
in a high marble hall, fountains were 
sr^hing, and the widls and cdhng 
displayed the most beautiful 
paintings But Elisa cared not for aB 
this splenduour, she cried and 
mourned m silence 

Unresisting, she let some femide 
attendants dress her m royal robes, 
braid costly pearls in her hair, and. 
draw soft ^oves over her blisterad 
.hands 

And when she was fuBy dressed, 
die stood in her splendid attire, her 
beauty so dazdmg diat the courtiara 
jSU bowgdjkiw before her 
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■CH ESS. 



Strip Teaser 

This IS a maze which has be^.'n cut into strips, and the strips have beer 
joined together, but not in order First try to i^ace the strips in order mentally 
and rteteimine the path Then, cut the stnps and paste them in their nght 
order, so as to rev^ the correct maze 

Block buster 


Fit the letters A, E, L, L, O, P, R, 
S, T, T. into the gnd below to make 
3 four letter words reading 
downwards All words begin with 
R. 

R 


I Also, use all the ten letters to 
make two different words 

• * 

Solutions 

Block ouster 
R 

A O 
P T L 
T S E L 


The words are RAPT, RAPS, 
RATS. RATE, ROTS. ROTE, 
ROLE. ROLL 



Last year, S P Sharma (Whtte) won a 
jiarnc agamat G B Jo^ from the 
dla 9 amnncd positkm in the R P ShuMa 
Ratine tournament held m Lucknow 
Sharma won the tournament withS points' 
out of 10. Whtte is to move now Howwas 
the game played? 


DMtnbution (W) Khl, Qe8, Ral, Nd7, 
Pm, b2. c3. f4, g2, h3 (B) KgB. Qd3. Rf7, 
BB, Pa6, bS, i4, S, g7, h6 
Answer While played the obvious 1 
OkRT? This would force Black King to 
capture tiie Qf7, and of course 2 Nd7 e6 
forks Black's K and Q leavmg him much 
weaker The rest k only technique 
In thia case the game went, 2 Ke6,3 
Ndi, c(l3,4Rdl. Bd6.5 g6,6fgfr. hgfr. 7 

Rd3, aS, 8 Kg2. Bs5.9 KO, Bdb, 10 M. gt, 
]1 Kt2, Bc5, 12 Ke2 md Kack resigned 

KIBITZER 


Our two words are TALL 
POSTER There can be nwiy 
other combinations 


Sfnp teaser 
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NATURE WATCH, 

Tricky love game 



Mimicry is a vital survival strategy For some 
creatures it helps evade predation, while 
others use it to hunt An African fish, 
Haplochromis burtoni uses mimicry to pro¬ 
create' The female broods eggs in her mouth 
for protection, until they hatch When a male 
wants to fertilise a female he digs a small 
hollow in the sand into which she lays her 
eggs, only to swallow them immediately 
even before the male ran fertilise them' He 
now ejects semen into the hollow while 
simuKaneously spreading his anal fin which 
sports orange circles that look identical to the 
eggs the female has just laid As the female 
sucks on the dummy eggs the semen is taken 
into her mouth to fertilise the eggs' Tricky but 
It works 


Smart bird 



Several animals evolve body parts to 
suit specific needs Thus en elephant 
has a long trunk to pluck leaves off tall 
trees, while a giraffe has a long neck for 
the same purpose. Some birds have 
long, pointed ^aks to probe into trees 
or mud for insects. The bird illustrated 
here, a woodpecker finch, however, has 
a short beak. In an amazing example of 
tool'using, this finch, obviously too im¬ 
patient with the evolutionary 
timetable, has learned to probe for in* 
aects uaing a cactus spine. Necessity is 
the mother of invention. 


Deadly look 

Several predators lose Interest In their prey if 
they cannot detect any movement from dreir 
target of attack I^rey species have therefore 
evolved a defence taebe that appears to be 
genetKally programmed into them They simply 
play dead or, in sdentiflc parlance, di^Msy toxic 
immobility This reaction, in the case of 
chickens v^ich were used in experiments, ap¬ 
pears to be almost entirely stimulated by a 
hawk’s eyes The chxkens, in fact, would faO 
over and play dead even whim contented with 
a stuffed hawk as illustrated here When die 
hawk's eyes were covered with black trm.die 
chickens would react as thou^ the hawk were 
no fonger there at all' 



Did you know? 

The wing span of the great-horned owl is 
nearly five feet 


To communicate with each other rabbits 
thump their feet 


A lion fights standing on three legs, using its 
free paw to claw, scratch or club its adver¬ 
sary Tigers snd leopards generally stand on 
two legs and fight using both forefeet. 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 

S/1NCTUN?Y 

MAGAZINE 


Hkisttattona by Ghutam Huasam 



/HE PSYCHE, 

That green-eyed monster 


J EALOUSY IS a feeling we 
aO experience tron’ time to 
time hi infancy, for instance, we 
might feel a twinge when we j»ee 
Father give Mother a hug, or in 
childhood when a sibling seems to get 
nK>re parental attention oi a bigger 
, pastry In adolescence we might 
experience it when a nvat wins the 
affections of our current heartthrob 
And m adulthood a may surface when 
an undeserving colleague is promoted 
over us 

Judging from its near universality, a 
certain amount of jealousy seems 
perfectly nrxmal In fact, Dr Wtllaid 
Gaylin, a New York psychiatrist, has 
suggested that ir the course of 
■evolution, jealousy probably had an 
adaptive purpose He explains that 
childhood jealousy, usually piovokcd 
by sibling ivalry, inspires 
competitiveness that helps the fittest 


to survive Gaylin, who wrote 
“Feelings Our Vital Signs'* feels that 
children without siblings are often at a 
disadvantage because, lacking a nval, 
they do not understand competition 

in a biobgical sense, normal 
leabusy is a type of stress reaction 
that can mobilize people to respond to 
a threat by increasing their alertness, 
■stimulating them and fuelling their 
ability to act 

But jealousy can also become 
pathological, causing emotional 
devastation, wreaking havoc with 
relationships and provoking violence, 
even murder Dr Robert L Barker, 
who IS author of ‘The Green eyed 
Marriage Surviving Jealous 
Relationships", said that lealousy is a 
primary factor in wife abuse After 
evaluating /O recent surveys of wife 
abuse, lie reported, extreme jealousy 
was present in most of the husbands. 


ranging from 66 per cent in some 
samples to over 95 per cent in others. 

In the work world, mild jealousy can 
be a useful prod that encourages 
productivity It could promote 
someone to work harder, for 
example, after the boss admires a 
■colleague's performance But jealousy 
can also be professKinally crippling 

Definitions vary, depending upon 
the expert’s perspective Most seem 
to agree that it is a complex feeling 
similar to anxiety and fear that stems 
from worry about losing something a 
person already has, wants to have or 
imagines having Jealousy reflects the 
belief that there is a limited supply of 
whatever is desired—respect, love, 
prestige The thinking, usually 
subconscious, goes like this if Mother 
shows love towards my brother, there 
must not be much left for me Or, if my 
wife has fun with another man it must 



OtheMo IS the anheti/piM jealoue lover (the picture ehaum Orson IVeBes efter the murder af^Deedemona): 
The patholo^col condition is hard to define. 
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mean she thinks I’m lacking 
(something 

Usually, jealous feelings pass 
quickly'when the person realizes the 
fears that provoked them are 
groundless Mother does not run out 
of love Spouses can never expect to 
meet each other’s every need 
Jealous IS often confused with 
•envy, which Gaylin descnbes as a 
“bitter, resentful feeling characterized 
by a sense of depnvatxm and a belief 
that others have what we want, a 
sense of powerlessness in the face of 
this dispanty and a belief that we are 
depnved precisely because others 
have what we want”‘Envy can breed 
paranoia and false competition, the 
kind that takes place thousands of 
times a day on city streets where 
dnvers routinely cut one another off in 
angry retaliation for some perceived 
indigTiity 

A certain amount of jealousy 
seems to be inherent “My 
twins at just six weeks of age 
first showed jealousy after one ol the 
boys watched me nursing his twin 
brother The observer showed his 
displeasure by rejecting me as only a 
newborn can refusing for days to 
make eye contact with me or respond 
to my attentions,” says one mother 
But while mil8 jealousy may be a 
normal human response, pathological 
jealousy is learnt Tcxi often parental 
'actions and leactions intensify jealous 
.feelings and establish unhealthy 
nvalrtes Often, out of misguided love 


and devotKin, parents teach a child 
that he or she is the centre of the 
universe by giving m to the child’s 
every wish and demand. 

Parents who cannot stand to see 
the child even momentanly unhappy 
nsk rearing a seif centred person 
These spoiled children dread any 
sense of deprivation and tend tp 
become ino 'inately demanding of 
attention anu ahectxin 
ft IS far healthier to teach children 
that they must share their parents’ 
time and attention Children need to 
be given opportunities and 
encouragement to solve problems on 
their own, which fosters a sense of 
adequacy and security When 
children accuse parents of being 
unfair, as ail children do, the resjKinse 
should not be to measure the pastries 
but to say, “We try to be fair, but you 
are not the same people and there is 
no way you can or stiould be treated 
exactly the same ” 

Parents should also be wary of 
reinforcing jealous behaviour If a 
child becomes overly possessive 
when her mother is occupied with the 
baby, the mother should tell the child 
she's busy now and will pay attentxin 
to her later Dropping everything to 
comfort the tantrum thrower only 
encourages tantrums Even spanking 
an attention demanding child can 
backfire, since ti% child ntay (eel that 
getting the attention is worth the pain 
Many psychoanalysts view jealousy 
in love relatKinships as a projection of 
the lealous person’s own unconscious 
wishes to betray a lover As Gaylin put 


It, “We tend to judge others by 
ourselves By the same token, this 
view can be used to help ^ealousl 
people overcome hurtful feelings by 
realizing, ‘1 don’t act on my fantasies, 
wliy should she?’ ’ 

^t rarely is the matter so simple ‘ 
Pathological jealousy is often deepiyi 
rooted in low self-esteem, a lack of 
self-confidence and feelings of 
inadequacy A victimized lover is not 
likely to be able to undo such basic 
personality problems, and 
professional counselling may b*' 
needed 

Meanwhile, however, the way the 
lover resjxinds to jeabus accusations 
can dimmish or aggravate the 
problem For example, tliose who 
remain submissive may fail vicqm to 
the syndrome of learned helplessness, 
passively accepting their fete Such 
people tend to become abused 
because they believe they will suffer 
less if they accept the abuse rather 
than resist it 

Attempts to retaliate by hurting the 
jeabus person or by threatening to 
leave (unless you do leave) are also 
likely to backfire because they 
confirm the jealous person’s worst 
fears Also ineffective are ndicuie, 
trying to outwit the jeabus person or 
accusing the person of the same 
wrongdoing A better strategy is to, 
adopt an honest but assertive stance 
and refuse to dwell on the 
accusations 

S B 


Boys will be boys 


C ONTRARY to the expecta 
tions of many experts, a new 
study indicates that boys who 
are hyperactive do not always have 
emotional or inteliectua) difficulties 
■when they grow up 

Half of a group of 101 boys who 
were diagnosed as hyperactive 
between the ages of 6 and 12 uyere 
perfectly normal by the time they 
reached late adolescence and early 
adulthood* 

Hyperactivity is much more 
frequent in boys than in gjrls 
Typically, hyperactive children are 
restless, impulsive and unusually easy 
to distract 

The common belief among 
chniaans and educators has been that 
hyperactive kids will do less well in 
later life than other kids, said a 


I^sychologist who helped conduct the 
study He added that the children are 
often expected to be academic 
failures, to end up with dead-end mbs, 
and to be troublemakers or even 
i nminals 

However, he said that when they 
reached early adulthood, half of the 
hyperactive boys in the study were 
indistinguishable from a comparison 
group that had not been hyper at tix'c 
The hyperactive boys, as they grew, 
had won as many academic honouis 
and did as well in sctiool as the other 
btiys They also had no higher rate of 
conduct problems in high schiml 

While the once hyperactive boys 
still complained of being easily 
distracted and restless, it did not* 
interfere with their work or alfect their 
performance on intelligence tests 


And, contrary to the exjiiectations 
even of those who conducted the, 
study, this group had no higher rate ol 
emotional problems, anti social 
tx»haviour or drug abuse 

Tlie psychologist said that the 
researchers had not yet found a clear 
indicator that distinguished the 
hypeiactive boys who overcame their 
problems from those who remained 
troubled 

In previously published results, the 
hyperactive boys who never 
overcame their problems suffered a 
higher rate of ale holism or drug 
dependency More membcis of this 
group were aiso in trouble with the law 
w^en they reached early zxlulthood * 
And about 80 per cent of them were 
still suffering from hyperacttvity and 
attention problems 
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LANGUAGE, PLEASE 


Indiana 


By A.R. Sharif 


The Boom Of A Stone 
Drum 



HI stum u.ilisot (he Icimi Mjs)id <it hjichpur Sikn nc<tr Aum 
M iu id iiki hiji’i. drums {\uqiftira'\ whin Ixjtin Ihcro aic tsso susli 
stum, drums ,Miikiil iniii ihi muriui aillsottht mtisi]uo lu ar il> pulpit 
whilst Uitimiirt! vuiiid t.in be ht.ird m iht hall on the uthtr suit of a siv- 
hmt thick wail 

It i*> said ‘hat durint! Akhai s turn the dium like viund ot the 
stone walls could he heard outside the Buland Darwa/a, the southern 
entrance of the mosque about 3(KI feet awav, with a cast courlcard and 
a tmk in ticiwttn Ilte vmnd of the drum was an indication to the 
eential public wuitine outside the eatt to enter thi mosque tot prastrs 
1 his sxsiem was adopted tor sccunts reasons so that the public could en 
ter onK .ittci the King who used the eastern gate, had taken his posi- 

ii'iii 

Thi Jami Masjid spread o\ti an area oi M? feet in lencth and 
4 ks leei III oitadili is the latcisi ot the mans buildings at batehpur hikri 
whose riehls decorated walls and recesses arc among the lincst sfxict 
mens of Pe rsian art It was built bv Akbar the (treat near the monasterv 
(il s.iini Shaikh Salim ( hishti whti peisonallv supervised the eonsiructiofi 
lasting SIX voars l‘'Wt-72 A D 


Onward 
and correct 

M r Pradip Sadhukhan of 
Singur wntes “Recently I 
came across this following 
sentence There was heavy amount of 
copy flow from 7 pm to onwards As 
we know, ‘onward’ is an adjective and 
‘onvuards’ is the Adverb form So I 
think the above sentence should be 
corrected and the preposition ‘to* 
before ‘onwards’ should be dropped ” 
fie htis requested that the confusion 
in this regard may be clarified 
In the sentence ‘to’ is certainly 
inc(^ecf and should be dropped 
Onwards' is used both as adjective 
and adverb, As an adjective it has the 
sense ‘directed onward', ‘forweurd’ 
‘an onward march or movement’ 
‘Onwards’ is used as an adverb only 
Onward as adverb, and onw 2 urds both 
mean further on’,'towards the front’, 
‘forvwird’ The army moved onward 
(or onwards) 

In the sentence Mr Sadhukhan 
quotes, we should use ‘a’ before 
‘heavy’ and in hts letter we should 
change "this' to fhe’ We may also 
drop following’ and say simply, fhts 
sentence' 

Mr Amalendu Sen Gupta of 
Durgapur vuents to know if the 
following sentences are correct 

(1) The vehicle is hypothecated to 
and financed by The Gramm Bank of 
India 

(2) A girl was seen by me carrying a 
pitc her in her hards 

(3) A girl was seen carrymg a 
pitcher in her hands by me 
Regarding the first sentence, ‘to 
finarKe’ means f o rumish with funds’, 
to find capital for’, ‘to provide with 
money especially capital’ Thus we 
finarKe a project, a scheme, a 
programme, a person etc To finance 
a vehKie does rx>t seem to be a 
(ebcitous expression though it is not 
grammatKaily incorrect 
Placing the participle ‘carrying’ 
after ‘me’ means 1 was carrying the 
pitcher Placing ‘carrying’ after ‘was 
seen' means that the girl was carrying 
a pitcher Carrying’ is a partKiple and 
thus has the qualifying force' of an 
adjeaive The use of parhciptes was 
discussed in this column on 15 March, 
1987, and 3 May 1987 
1 now take three sentences from 
newspaper reports In ‘The service 
would meet a much needed 
requirement of passengers’ ‘much- 


needed’ IS adjective of ‘requirement’ 
and makes no sense We should say, 
‘The senace would meet a much-felt 
need or requirement of passengers' 
'In ‘The has rebuked for 
conducting a systemahe campaign 
of and in the complete violatKin 
journalistic norms and etlucs’, fhe' 


A UNKb Feature 

before ‘complete’ us wrong and should 
be dropped 

In ‘ has inflicted a senous blow to 
the judiciary’s credibility’, f o' n wrong 
for ‘on’ We iriflict something on 
someone 

P. MUKHERJEE 
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THIS miEEK b y TiWY. 

H MimS OB CANCER 

Mar 22—Apr 20 Jun22—}xil23 






CAPRICORN 

Dec 22—Jan 29 


YOU MAY VERY WELL EVERYTHING APPEARS 
find youradf cau^t up m a to be going your way at preaent 
cituation which » more than a ®nd one of your biggeet worries 
little strange to you Try not to could now be resolved 
get too deeph; involved, but he satisfactorily It would be wise 
careful about others’ feelings to concentrate on future plans 
Be optimistic and try to erqoy involving others Good 
yourself as much as possible organisation* needed now with 
Look around for bargains, domestic and social affairs 
especially for items which are keeping you busy Those with a 
re^ly useful Travels and happy very young family need to plan 
holidays are hkdy for those well ahead to avoid any 
bo^n m March A happy time frustration or problems 
socially Important dates 17. Financial kick knocks at your 
W. 23 door. so do not let it slip away 

kiportant dates IS. 19,21 


WHAT MATTERS* MOST IT MIGHT PROVE DIFFl 
IS what you accomphsh, but cidt to draw the bne between 
your way of domg things may^ family duty and ioyahy to 
not please everybody another Certain obligations 
However, those you comg m hare to be fulfilled without 
contact with migN shpw high much help from others, so just 
reagrd for you You are not the do what you think s best tor 
type to take a calamity hung everyone It wotdd bewwetoiet 
down and should any such thing all in the familyirnow your ideas 
occur this week, it would brmg Bicourageteagiwork and make 
out the best m you Problems at plans car^uOy s<ithdt everyone 
home could soon be sorted out can contnbufe An expensive 
and you will do well to have a and uncertain week, and much 
hoUday Important datca 18, dependr on your capacity to 
20,23 handle affairs Important 

dates 17. 19. 20 




muRus 

Apr2I—May 21 



LEO 

Jul24—Aug21 


! SCORPIO 

Oct 24 -Nov 21 



AQUARIUS 

Jan 2)-Feb 


1 ° 


THERE IS A lot TO 
gam from new ventures 
Senously consider an unusual 
scheme, it c ould enable you to 
put youi ideas into practice 
Family and friends can be relied 
on for help Relationships 
should improve and recent 
tensions will ease By using tact, 
you could enter into a very 
satiefartory arrangement With 
a little bit of luck you solve a 
pressing problem on Thursday 
Letters you receive will be 
reassuring Beware of health 
problems (or a dear one 
Important dale* IS, 21,23. 


THE WEEK GETS OFF 
to a splendid start with 
something unexpected taking 
place U you recognise a good 
opportunity and act swiftly, the 
results should prove rewarding 
Your schemes for the future 
appew sound enough and are 
likely to materialise However, 
you may have to work a httle 
harder and gve more attention 
to detail, lor you tould 
encounter opposition It is 
essential that you attend to your 
domestic affairs Be careful 
about the health of a dear one 
Important dates 17, 20,23 


A TIME THAT SHOULD 
suit you splendKfly Opportuni 
hes abound, and you may well 
get the chance to erqoy a break 
Friday and Saturday could be 
rather unpredictable, you 
should try to act on first 
impressions as these will 
probably serve you better than 
well thought out schemes 
Monetary orospects are bri^t 
A pleasant meeting with a 
member of the opposite sex 
foreseen Important date* 
19,20,23 


EVERYTHING YOU DO 
turns out well this week. There 
are plenty of opportumticB 
aiounid now, and those oil 
hahdty can expect a pleasant 
break from routine Though 
busy, you must try to find time 
to retax with your hobbies 
There could be a few 
distractmnB, but on tfie whole 
the week promises to be 
pleasant A letter may lead to an 
invitation Avoid tension 
regarding an arrival in the 
famdy Important datca: 18, 
19, 23 


RH 

QENNNI 


VIRGO 

imilK SAGITTARIUS 

PISCES 

ifi 

May 22—Jun21 

ba 

Aug 22—Sep 21 

Nov 22-Dec 21 

mSH Feb 20—Mat 21 


YOU MAY RUN INTO YOU WIIX BE COMPLETE 
unexpected difficulties and ly absorbed with routine work in 
someone might disappoint you the early part of the week 
Try not to show your feelings Changes m the affairs of 
yet, wait for thenghi moment to someone else are likely to affect 
sort things out Before you in a significant way Pay 
entiarlung on nevy plana, try to attention to your physical w^ 
wn the cooperation and being and take precautions 
confidence (Mothers This could agamst minor ailments You 
be a difficult time for need plenty of cheerful vitality, 
establishing anything n««. and espeaally if you have to cope 
you will need support d you arc with the demands ol a famtiv 
to succeed Money matters are and home It is high time you 
tight Domestic arrangements realised the value ol trusted 
can be fluxl, and gambles of any fnends and stopped weighing 
tort would be iR advised Ithem with money important 
ImpartMit dkcK 17.18.2a datca. 17. 19. 20 


IT LOOKS AS THOUGH THOSE IN THE PRO 
some interesting event will take cess of making changes could 
place, presenting an opportuni encounter a few hitches It 
tv which you have been waiting vgould perhaps be well to shelve 
for Do not be too hasty in minor changes for the time 
coming to a deosKin — you 'bnng You might not be too 
might make a mistake You wfil sure about things generally and 
find the company of someone your judgement is not at ’ts 
very pleasant, although deafang best Try not to be over 
usth relatives will perhaps prove sensitive « would not help 
rather difficult There will The financial outlook is not 
probably be plenty of things to rosy Your prolessKmai angk 
keep you occupied A busy shows a kit of twists and turns 
social life bnngs you in touch but you will be able to meet any 
with new (aces Happy travels challenge with a cheerful spirit 
foreseen Important dates There a an important message 
19, 20, 23 reaching you and do not ignore 

details about it fanportant 
dates 18,20,23 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made in heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising foi the ideal 
mate doesn't necessarily 
get you one There's still 
that big element of 
c hance 

In today's age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance*^ So. 
we've introduced 
c omputerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
St lentifu calculations, it 
delivers perlet I 


combinations Perfect 
matches! 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you just can't be too 
c areful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We'll send you 
the most ideally-suited 
matt hes which accurately 
match voui r<‘qulrements 
along w'ith the usual box 
replies ard in no time 
at all' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don't have to pay any 
extia other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrlta 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad & 
Lucknow, Northern 
F^atnka. Kanpur. Amrlt 
Prahhat. Allahabad & 
Lucknow and Jugantar, 
Cair.utta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrlta Bazar Patrika, Calcutta &. Jamshedpur • Northmm India PMrika, 
Allahabad Ik Lucknow • Nortiiern Patrika, Kanpur a Anuft PraWkat* 

Allahabad & Lucknow • |ugantar, Calcutta 

R K SWAMV/|r/li 
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CAPITAL VIEW. 


Bad if you do, 
bad if you don’t 


O ne branch of present.day 
statecraft is ‘How to break a 
strike , and both the Centre 
as w*’ll as tfic Delhi administration 
have specialized in this Whether the 
capital s lawyers’ stnke is called off or 
Iloi the tcK us IS on the Congi ess (l)’s 
laiKus, which (ontrols the city At 
the I etitrt of the debate is Mrs Kiran 
Bedi who wa» the > leputv Polu e 
f'liniiMi'.'.uiiu r of the Noitnern Range 
ol IV-lhi 111! u'l I'litly If you watch het 
I't <ii n. Ill will be impressed by her 
ornpete'iv e in what is essentially a 
iTian’s World But like all those who try 
to make it to the top she is not 
wiilioul her traqii* flaw 

It was oot .1 flaw when a senior BJP 
ii adei * as arrested in her area for 
uolalitig I iiifew laws some hme ago 
It was also not a flaw when EUP 
demopstrators, protesting against 
killings in Puniab, were lathi« harged 
III Chandrn Chowk But it was a flaw 
when she politicized’ herself by lathi 
• harginq the lawyers because the 
(jovernment wanted to break the 
St like She rehised to meet a 
deputation from the Delhi Bar 
Assck latiun wtiu h wanted to defuse 
the situation When a Congress (!) 
councillor brought hoodlums in 
tiiicksanct tempos into the Tis Ha/an 
rr'urt ai e.i where Kirari Bedi had lier 
otfti e, sfie did not lake precautionary 
measures to protect the sinking 
lawy»»rs And she failed to chafaan the 
vehicles used by the goons to 
terrorize thi- Incvyers 

Mrs Bedi is a brave young Sikh IPS 
officer, who is head and ^ouldeis 
above most of her colleagues But she 
never realized her indtscretwn when 
she allowed her ferre to arrest a 
lawyer on a charge of theft at St 
Stephen’s College This was the start 
of the lawyers’ strike According to 
sources, the arrested lawyer was 
having an affair with a lady student 
who had VIP connections in the 
administration as well as in the media 
Mrs Bedi’s men handetiffed the young 
lawyei and brought him to tfie Tis 
Hazari court premises She allowed 
t his to be done in spite of the Supreme 
Court’s order that undertnais should 
be handcuffed only in exceptional 
circumstances 

When site was in difficulty, the 
ruling paity’s Delhi caucus was split 


down the middle m its response to the 
situation It IS said that Buta Singh 
(Union Home Minister) and Mrs Sarla 
Grewal. Secretary in tlie Prime 
Minister’s office, backed Mrs Eledi 
while Union Minister of State Jagdish 
Tytler was against het The man >ri the 
middle was Union Minister H K 1. 
Bhagat, who is all powerful in the 
caucus Thete was no love lost 
between him and Tytlcr He started 
mediating between the two factions 
and scored a point over Tytler by 
having Mrs Bedi transferred from 
Delhi Helping Bhagat project his 
imag^ as the man who really counts in 
the capital (in contrast to Tytler) was 
the Information and Broadcasting 
Minister’s son He played an 
important role 

Lawyers point out that the 
Lieutenant Governor of Delhi was 
unberxling for a long time before he 
ordereef an official level inquiry by a 
committee After some senior 
advocates moved the Supreme Court 
to end the stalemate m the stnke the 
court directed an inquiry by a 
committee vested with proper legal 
pouers It was the first time that the 
highest court of the country remained 
nosed for a couple of weeks because 
of a stnke After the Supreme Court 
resumed functioiung, the Delhi High 
Court followed suit But the lawyers 
of the bwer courts were still holding 
out at the time of wnting, because 
their counterpaits m Punjab, 
Haryana and Rajasthan had formed a 
joint front with them, and tliey 
insisted that the intcnm report by the 
two member panel of High Court 
judges on Kiran Bedi be released by 
the Goverriment Speculation is nfe 
that the two judges--N N Goswamy 
and D P Wadhwa -have recom 
mended that the CBI be entrusted 
with investigating certain violent 
incidents dunng the stnke The 
lawyers seem to be confident that a 
further probe would link the 
administration to the goondas who 
intruded into the court compouixl 

Many in the Opital would like to 
congratulate the large number of 
lawyers in the bwer courts on 
defending their honour and remaining 
united in the face of the attempts to 
break them The lawywrs prouefly 
maintain that no otiw section of 


society has been so bold According 
to them, the recent strikes by 
university teachers and workers of 
the Delhi Transport Corporation 
(DTC) were squashed by self seeking 
union leaders, both of the left and the 
right, joining hands with the ruling 
party 

They point to the DTC strike a tew 
days ago, when trade union leaders 
went along with the Government to 
break the stnke Many here recaR 
how the high flying Minister of State 
for Surface Transport. Rajesh Pibl, 
was able to take the wind out of the . 
sail of the strikers He requisitioned a 
fleet of buses from the neighbnunng 
States With the buses came a large 
number of Congress (I) Seva Dal 
volunteers, who became conductors 
overnight, initially i. ollecting a flat rate 
of two rupees from each passenger, 
as the Government had presenbed 
and not issuing lu kets against 
payment Pilot stepped up 
pnvatization in DTC and floored his 
detractors The Pnme Minister’s 
trouble shooter was really in deep 
trouble himself til) the heads of tfur 
two major workers’ unions, who had 
supported the stnke decided dial 
they should side with the 
Government because they bebnged 
to the ruling party 
Ironically, Delhi witnessed, not bng 
ago, a crop of wail posters throughout 
the city, urging the Pnme Ministei to 
utilize Rajesh Piloj’s “political 
maturity, honesty and adrmnistrative 
expenence” by making rhe “Youth 
Leader" the Deputy Pnme Minister 
“to solve the country’s internal 
problems” The appeal was m the 
name of “B D Datta", president of 
the Bharatiya Mazdoor Mahazangh 
h IS widely rwnoured that these 
tactics, prompted either by Pibt 
himself or by his close asso» lates 
were frowned upon by the ruling 
party’s “ruling clique" The contents 
of the posters were brought to the 
notice of the Prime Minister There is 
much more than passing signilirance 
in the story that the two striking DTC 
unions, owing allegiance to the 
Congress (I), waged a relentless war 
on Pilot until they were instructed by 
party bosses to order a “cease tifc" 

RINGSIDER 



INTERVIEW. 

'‘We Indians have become 
very philistine” 

SUJAN DUTTA tat» to TAPAN RAYCHAUDHURI. of St. Antony’s 
Colloge, Oxford, who'to on a periodic irialt to Calciitta. 


Houi snterested are the English u, 
stuiji/ing Indian histoiy'^ Why should 
a young Englishman study Indian 
history^ 

One studws history because it is a 
subject which interests one A fair 
number of En^ish, youths study it 
partly because of their long 
connection with hdta, partly because 
they are nostaigr about the Empire, 
some 4 |;e radicals, hnding out what 
should not have been 'done hy then- 
forefathers Some study it purely out 
of academic interest 

Do Indian students in Oxford and 
Cambridge undergo a guahtatwe 
change^ 

It IS very difficult to generalise Pli 
say that if one does an undergraduate 
course, one really gets a very different 
view of history, though I must add that 
some Indian universities, hke 
Jadavpur and Jawaharlal Nehru 
(JNU), do offer very sophisticated 
and advanced teaching But still one 
has to remember that history is 
pnmarily a European discipline In 
Europe one gets an ijisi^t into' history 
.which one wouldn’t get els^here 

What do you think of brain drain"^ 

Brain drain, when it comes to the 
humanities -and fm not trying to 
apologise for living abroad—is not a 
serious problem We nave a surfeit of 
talei.r in the country So, if at any 
point, 4 to 5% of our postgraduates 
find employment abroad, I don't think 
It does the country much harm One 
talks of brain d’-ain mamly m relation 
to technologists But now we hwe the 
largest number of technologists in the 
world We cannot provide them with 
adequate employment or research 
facilitie*' So if they produce good 
results abroad I don’t think it is such a 
bad idea I may mention that, ns a 
teacher, i have produced many more 
Indian graduates and doctorates 
abroad than I did in India 

How has the attitude to writing 
Inchon history changed from the days 
of Vincent Smith? 

It has changed Smith was putting 
together facts to build up a narrative 
hi<,tory which was mainly political But 
hi^ was also interested in culture and 
■xMiety His main concern was to 


project the excellence of the Bntish 
Empire But since Independence, we 
have been trying to look at history 
from the Indian point of view At times 
we have even been nationalistic in 
doing so In the Sixties the Cambridge 
schod of history approached Indian 
history front a different angle by 
looking at indigenous politics under 
the Raj from the point of view of 
interest groups Then there has been 
the impact of Marxist historiography, 
trying to look at the material base of 
political and cultural history In recent 
years there has been an offshoot of 
Marxist historiography It is to be 
found in volumes published as 
Subaltern Studies edited by Ranajit 
Guha They also tend to look at 
history from below They try to 
reconstruct and project a view that 
the masses of India have their 
autonomous culture, pditical life, 
their traditional resistance etc So 
history Jiu come a long way 

What do you think of these 
pnncipal schools of history — the 
Cambridge school, the Marxists, the 
imperialist, etc ^ 

Personally, I don’t identi^ with any 
of them I see some merit in all these 
approaches Incidentally, they don’t 
thmk of themselves as separate 
schools and 1 think there indeed is 
much ^n common between these 
historians They have shown us the 
pattern of coliaboration dunng the 
Raj It IS obvious that the colonial 
empire was based on our collabo 
ration, otherwise it couldn’t have been 
there The who'e theory of non 
cooperation was based on the fact 
that if we do not cooperate the Raj 
collapses The Cambridge scholars 
have tned to determine the pattern of 
collaboration — what were the 
motives, the structures and dynamics 
of coliaboratxin'^ The others ate also 
being sirmlarly motivated — even 
militant nationalists They simjiriy see 
the other side of collaboration -- the 
have-nots of power trying to be the 
haves of power I feel the subaltern 
historians are doing a very useful job 
Theirs » also a very difficult job foi the 
masses don’t keep ther own record 
However, I disagree with their view 


that the masses w^re largely 
autonomous in their cultural life 

What do you think is the role of 
ideology in history"^ 

I think It IS very important because 
it distorts history The trouble with 
ideologic^ influence is when your 
findings go against what you believe ' 
You tend to 20 sert the belief and 
underplay the facts For example a 
Bntish historian today finds it very 
difficult to be objective Either he feels 
compelled to whitewash, lustify parts 
of the imperial penod or, if he is a 
radical, he finds it difficult to say that 
the empire conferred any benefits on 
’anybody We have the same sort of 
hang ups 

What are your observations or the 
teaching of history in Incba^ 

I feel It IS quite advanced in most 
universities However, it is plagued bv 
two problems - lack of resources 
and, in research, a preocupation with 
Indian topics 

Is the infrastructure adequate^ 

Oh, the infrastructure can be 
created The amount of resources 
that IS expended to set up new 
universities is quite unnecessary in 
terms of the effective demand for 
higher education By effective 
demand I mean demand foi the 
creation of skills, excellence, etc The 
other difficulty, I find, is the declining 
knowledge of relevant languages 
Then, at the level of leaching, there is 
the basic problem of lack of 
resources I feel that some sort of 
effective tutorial system is essential at 
the higher level In this regard the 
centres for adv^unced studies, which 
are now being established, may be of 
some use 

There has been a recent tendency 
in England to work on so called 
grassroots or popular culture like 
Keith Thomas's “Religion and the 
Decline of Magic" Do you see any 
such thing happening in India"’ 

! would not call Thomas’s study a 
study of grassroots or popular 
culture Itismuchmoreth 2 uithat if is 
about a particular dimension of the 
culture of our entire people at a point 
of time He IS not just speaking about 
the uneducated masses 



There has been a great deal of study 
of that sort in our country — both by 
subaltern historians and by those who 
are not part of that school I find it 
worthwhile It completes history I 
myself have not worked on the 
subiect for my interest is elsewhere 
“True history” — is it possible’ 
The historian’s task is to 
reconstruct and explain the past — 
how things have changed over time, 
how the past was etc Now you can 
never get the whole thing, because the 
evidence is not there And even if the 
evidence was there we could not have 
got the whole thing, the human mind 
IS not constructed that way 

There ore so many schools and so 
many debates In this situation what 
does an intelligent layman do to learn 
history’ 

There isn't any one truth in history 
There are contending assessments of 
mankind’s past The task of the 
student of history is to consider these 
assessments and use his own 
intelligence There is another aspect 
which I feel we are in danger of 
forgetting — that history is a 
humanistic subject, that it can give 
pleasure in the highest sense like 
literature or music or painting Our 
reading of life as lived in the past 
points out alternative possibilities of 
life It deepens our own appreciation 
of human life and society 

How do you troce me roots of 
communalism^ . 

I cannot answer the question 
briefly I don’t think that the origins of 
Indian communalism go back to the 
Turkish conquests I think we have 
used cultural identities etc for 
purposes of competition m more 
recent times, mainly from the mid- 
19th century onwards I’m not saying 
that there was perfect amity between 
all communities before But I’d like to 
emphasise that the sense of 
community was less important, less 
primary, before the mid 19th century 
I don’t consider the debate truittui 
The whole controversy arose because 
of the term ‘Renaissance’ being used 
Reruuskance implies a change, a 
profound change in life and creativity 
of the people across a wide front and 
an outburst of energy m all areas of hfe 
etc But one doesn’t really need to 
take the model of Italy to enquire 
whether there was a Renaissance or 
not My concern is with very genuine 
and faKinating changes which took 
place in the lives oT a few people who 
were the products of colonialism 
socially and economically but not 
cuhurdly Culturally they were the 
products of many complex forces It is 
these complexities, these nuances, 
_thesc subtleties wlwh fascinate one 



Raychaudhuri- A Mmtorian'g tamk 
is to explain the poet 


The colonial middle class m India was 
not like the industnal and commercial 
bour geotsie of Europe If we had not 
made the mistake of using the term. 
'Renaissance', much of this debate 
would not have been there 

How haue you, os a scholar and an 
academician, been changed by the 
ambience of OxfordP How haue your 
academic pursuits been moulded by 
Oxford personalities^ 

The most powerful intellectual 
influences by which my thinking has 
been shaped were those of Prof 
Susobhan Sarkar of Presidency 
College and Prof Jadunath Sarkar I 
went to Oxford as a graduate student 
My supervisor was C C Davies who, 
to an extent, taught me how to write 
En^ish and who belonged to the older 
generatxjn of pditical historians 
Maybe at that stage I learnt much 
from my younger contemporary Prof 
Habib who was also at Oxford And 
then we learnt from the hbranes and 
■the continuous atmosphere of 
discussion and debate which goes on 
One ns hesitant to talk about one’s 
associations in recent times That’s 
one of the things that one doesn’t do 
in the context of English society But, 
within that limit. I’d say some of the 
Oxford histoiians whose work I have 
found very interesting are scholars 
like Keith Thomas — he was a 
contemporary at Balliol College—and 
my colleague at the moment, 
Theodore Zeldtn of F ranee Of late I 
have learnt a great deal from the 
htttongns of the Far East — China 
and Japan — and also from historians 
of the Middle Eait, many of whom are 
centred on my collesie in Oxford, St 
Antotv's College. I have also learnt 
from Dr Mark EKirn, hutenan of 


China, and from Dr Albert Hourani i 
More recently 1 have benefited from' 
the methods of Terence Ranger who 
IS a Marxist who works on 
consciousness of the masses, 
especially m South Africa, I get 
bibliographicai information from him 
too 

What do you lose by being away 
from India? 

What I lose is just the fact of being 
away from India The bulk of 
source matenal IS m Bengal So I have 
to keep coming back here I also miss 
the contact with colleagues working 
on the same f^d Besides, I don’t get 
the same kindm feedback as here As 
for the gains, you know, Oxford is a 
medieval institutK>n. I do not think of it 
as belonging to one particular 
country It’s like living amidst living 
history We Indians have become, by 
and large, a very philistine people 
Crass materialism has become a 
dominant feature of the culture 

About Nxad C Chaudhun ’ 

(Laughs) Niradbabu is a good 
fnend I respect him a great deal 

The other day the Forward Bloc 
branded him a renegade Indian for 

It IS okay to critKse, certainly, butJ 
think It unfortunate that we who are 
so sophisticated — we are an ancient _ 
civilization, we have tolerated' 
cnticisms and attacks from inside and 
outside for over 5000 years — should 
get so upset over what one particular 
hi^y idiosyncratic incbviduai says 
about our great men we should take 
this in our stnde I don’t agree with 
most of what Nirad Baby says but I do 
agree with him on some points Our 
assessment of our great men have 
become eulo^es — that is no 
assessment When he praises 
Netaji’s political commitment and his 
courage, these points are not 
cnticised The point that is criticised is 
that Netaji’s political skills were 
limited I do think that that was truly a 
limitation because he was defeated 
whenei«t it came to mtra party 
factionalism he lost out in 
organisation, then he lost out m the 
Congress to the n^t wing so, as a 
political strategRt. he could not cope 
with his enemies Nirad Babu’s 
pri^lem b he has a very aggressive 
way of saying things He says things m 
a way winch hurts people the same 
thing could be saxl in a much more 
acceptable way He doesn’t do that I 
thnk that's his personality His 
explanatnn b people don’t t^e any 
notice unless you say thungs with a 
bang. I tNnk criticism has a role, even 
cnticism in unfair language has a role 
and we are a hberaJ society and should 
be abke to take things m our stnde 
but.. V 



ESSAY. 


IS INDIA FIT FOR 
DEMOCRACY? 


The advisability of Implanting parliamentary institutions in the body 
politic of India, which was for centuries used to varying shades of 
despotism and a long spell of colonial rule in the past, has always been 
a hotly debated issue. In no other Asian or African country has the 
constitution enjoyed any significant measure of success and in India, 
foo, a country steeped in poverty and illiteracy, the Westminster 
model has had to be propped up by the Caesars of our time for four 
consecutive decades since independence. Yet, the system has 
seemingly caught on, though its future still remains very uncertain, 
says SATYABRATA RAi CHOUDHURY 


N o question perhaps used 
to be asked more anxt 
ously and more consistently 
during the early years of 
Independence than those relating to 
the advisability and future of 
parliamentary institutions in India 
Alter Jawaharlal Nehru disappeared 
from the political scene, the question 
assumed greater significance The 
political behaviour of the m 2 tt>$es, 
particularly the genera) elections of 
1967 and 1971, and the smooth, 
orderly transfer of power at the 
»Aintxe and in the States, however, 
seeiTied to have given whar perhaps 
might ultimately be the answer of 
history tliat the makers of the 
C( institution were not st£irry eyed 
laealists, and that their faith m the 
stuidv cotnmonsense and capacity 
tor poiitk at judgment of the masses, 
thooqn poor and illiterate, and their 
preterence for sijcular democracy 
lot mistaken But poiiticai 
developments since 1975 have orKB 
agairt raised doubts about the 
suitability, desirability and 
etfectiveness of parliamentary 
goverrunent, and there eure not a few 
who voice a preference for the 
presidential system in which the Chief 
hxecutive is relatively more 
independent of the legislature 

There was a time, rightly says 
'-> A M flaqqi, a distui^ished social 
vititist. when the parliamentary 
system was believed to be working 
IV It orty satisfactor^V but in an 
evemplarv fashion, and India was 
> .uled by democrats as “the School of 


Asia” just as Athens had been the 
School of Hellas in the days of 
Pericles The paean of praise and 
admiration for the successful working 
ot the 'Westminster Model' in India 
was quite flattering to our ego, and we 
telt assured that the foundations of 
parliamentary dcmociacy had been 
well and firmly laid though there were 
not a few doubting rhomases who 
wondered about the future of the 
largest democracy in the world 
Some events after the jaassing 2 wway 
of Nehru, particularly the verdict of 
the people in favoui ct j?arties “left of 
the centre”, reassured us that 
parliamentary institutions were 
working excellently in the country 
Yet, today we find ourselves 
confronted with a dismal situaton 
Not only is the optimsmof the Fifties 
and the Sixties gone but wnth it also 
seems to hzwe weakened over ftuth in 
the effectiveness of parliamentary 
democracy in ineba Unprinciji^d 
politics,cult of viulerKe, widespread 
rigging in elections, growing 
unemployment among the educated, 
rampant corruption in every sphere of 
public hfe, socioecorKimic injustice, 
intra societal tensions, weakness and 
divisiveness of the Opposition—all 
these and many more have vitiated 
the atmosphere m which parhamen- 
tary institutions could strike root and 
blossom out There ate, therefore, 
not a few in this country whose faith m 
the efficacy of the democratic 
processes and the parliamentary 
institutions for “detivenng the goods” 
has been eroded while there are quite 


a few who voice a preference for the 
presidential system for ensuring 
better administration and greater 
stability 

in a recently published anthology, 
Indian Democracy at the Cross 
roads, it has been nghtly jxilnted out 
that the adoption of a democrahe 
system for India was essentially an act { 
of faith— faith in the universal validity 
ot the principles of porliamentary 
democracy and equally great faith in 
the ability of our people and oui 
leaders to successfully operate such a 
delicate and difficult system oi 
government But we would do well to 
keep It in irsnd that parliamentary 
democracy, and for that matter 
democracy itself, is fundamentally a 
Western concept, adopted by the 
"new nations" just as they have 
adopted a number of other Western 
ideals and institutions 

“Neither a republican form of 
government nor democratic 
institutions based on elected 
reprecentatxm.” as K M Panikkar 
said, “)tad a genuine local tradition in 
any of the countries where they were 
thus transplanted" The living 
tradition of the East practxtaUy knpws 
nothing about democratic institutions 
and tfwe is hareSy any exception to 
dw general caatem heritage of 
authontanm rule 

"Always the government 
commanded and the peasant 
obeyed,” says Lennox A MiUs 
“Centunes of training hatf bred in him 
the convictkm that authonty came 
from above und not from bekiw Itwas 
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i.flii ftit fl) hold As! * II. h T' f fai' 

d t 'ht. ‘'-lan . oi'i-.p|fs C’t ir iplf 
0 spa-,-I la'i' ! If ( ha ijf-. that vtfrp 
taW pi4 pi if 'r r.iiropk' .k ulisi. la 1 
l.iojf a 10.1-1'll’ P '111 ihf’T iqriorance o' 
demo ia< v- saitid.'alai.O.i'-vs't'in’it 
5( )i n pi’i m 

N O Aoiioei, tlien that in 
icri.iitfii'i viit 1 the ctbc: 
new nat’ons. . k* lack the 


.dt .it iq't .1. found .ii.'ii iiia.dtrl K 
1 1 I'ralis.ti 'ti'h i’.> I. Ill op litK'it^ 
pvi «t,".-’*v mil so floquenily 
s’jinmtd Ilf IP !*.. Afneriran 
FfCt lar.ii lop 01 Independk IV e whuli 
< an ail’d iias af*.ialiv . > .t.’ined the 
Ar'olo na nr d«’V >< ioCii*. 'iter the 
'.far'- aqainst ihf *..i‘'i auhts of 

ajiiiontari mispi whet-icr ol the I eh* 
or o'til** r'jht Moreovar. II tilt new 
ni'ior J the»k* is u'lOtrst.indahiy a 
'_r*atpr rmphas.i on ‘dcvclopi eni' 

. uita*' hinqupwitii ilieeconoimcallv 
aiivatted tounfiies tnan on 
■ '-eenc rr.” 

The ill led 'nd 'lla'othed masiics 
to-'d to i>e I'lOic fl nceriied with and 
■’■igioSt-'-’t' 1*1 niaking the two en-is 
'TK'ft The right to crnployrncnt, lood 
tPk'' "tiiflter has more tni'arsing and 
atir iction for tticm than freedom of 
I louqhi discussion and association 
Ciunnar Mvrd.sl rightly said that 
n II ii'i nentary demo* racy cannot 
btr'Ki root IP a * fjuntry walled in by 
p.ste*!y. ignorarite, hacKwardness 
•I'vi obst urri'.tism and where the 
p ’'„ses tpioit ctnaliv' love to oc ruled— 
n .t t will Th’: has inci'itably given 
rise !(> Caesarism within the 
•'a if't<>*k o' a totalled -ystem of 
d* >'11)1 r.'tii ru'.t 

the d.re’is he v'lly loaded against 
till t'tpp'isition as *cqards its 
p-ficising a heal'hy check on the 
I,*' .11'th of Caesarism ir- ‘he country or 
us Ix'ifig tnktn 'cnously by the 
e'ector.ite as a “snadoiv gt^vern 
ritcpt" Th'is, until and unless there is 
a drastic pruning of the political 
'.crbiage and the pcilansahon of 
political forc<» into a iimi.ed number 
of str rng polit'cal partiei we would 
not have, what Laski cal'Pwl, our best 
defence acairist the g*owth of 
CaesaMS»n in the country nor would 
the elct-toratk' b*. re-viy in a position 

to vhoofp tfie goveriii'hpnt directly 


A cannon at re»t. mUitary ni/e ts ‘out’ of the tjuesikm in India 




Mr« Gandhi at a mass meeting Her brand of caesarism prevented the masses from plasimg any 
meaningful role 


and to fasten the responsibility of 
action taken on a determinate group 
of persons' 

What IS most disconcerting about 
the &ridian situation is that the growth 
^of Caesarism has prevented the 
teeming rruisses from playing any 
meaningful role in the gigantic t ask of 
nation building—a task which still 
remains unfulfilled Struck by this 
fact, the American journalist W/altir 
Lippman wrote after his visit to India 
of the Third Five Year Plan and th»- 
niildness, almost Victonan mildness 
and the normality of the Indian political 
system. I asked mysell iwhether the 
ggantic economic revolution ran be 
earned out by parliamentary politic lans 
and civil servants without the 
(^amism and the discipline of an 
organised mass movement 1 do not 
know the answer to this question, but 1 
have no doubt that it is the crucial 
question I do not see how this 
'evolution, whicn must go deeply into 
the Indian social system and the fcidian 
culture can be brought about by the 
persuasion of experts alone 1 would 
suppose lha' it would require the 
organised pressure <.if a popular 
movement so dynamic and so 
purposeful that it lan inspire people to 
do voluntarily the kind of ttii.igs 'hai in 
Communist China arc done bv 
compulsion' 

Jaivaharldl Nehru had also doubts 
in his rninii whether democracy, in iis 
rue form, was the most suitable kind 
of fiolitv ir. a < o intry where the basic 
aspirations of the people remained 
untulfilied He ot'Servecl 


In other countries real tullhlocidcd 
demoi racy came altei a good deal ol 
education had spiead because of the 
economic rc*volution and all that • na h 
nad prepared the ground foi . which 
had added to the resoun es of the 
country and thereby made it easier to 
fullil the demands made by the people 
in those countries In most Asian 
countries, on the other hand, 
parlicularfi, in Indi i we have taken a 
huge jump to hundred per c eiil politic al 
dcrtioc racy without the wheiewiin,il to 
sujjply the demand which a fX)lili>a!ly 
conscious electcrate makes ' 
Although more than thrti clei ados 
have elapsed since Nehiu made this 
ohs,- vation his words arc woelulk 
relevant even today 

Even today there is a lark in India of 
the commonly accepted frumew'ork 
and values ol a modem democraiv, 
namely, a highly developed civic 
sense, overiiding and < utting across 
all narrow parochial loyalties, 
attac hment ui citizens to one another, 
high s'andard of efficient y and 
integrity m public life, loyalty *o the 
naiicm and egalitarian values With 
their poverty, illitera< v and 
superst'iion, with then pieoccupation 
with caste, religion and loniniiitiai 
feelings, ihe Me of the me- st s outside 
the qieat cities is but a rejjlK a ol the 
condition of the Euriipean Midc^le 
Ages At the same time theie isgomg 
on a siruggle heiwcen tlie various 
communities, religious and linginsiic 
which IS as fierce as that in 17in 
century Eurojje while oui nalionaiist 
fervour or levei is no longer as ac ut< 


as that of revolutic nary Frant e It is 
tnus not only a question of currying 
fcjrward a petjple along the path ot 
demon acy but of establishing and 
opc'raling deiinxlutic msiitcitionsand 
tiaditmns among a people wno have 
differences of race and religion, caste 
and creed language and literature, 
and it the same time lac k of historical 
ex})> rieiices, the scKial i ohesioii and 
the economic secuiity of the long 
established demociacies 

The Indian pqlitical system, 
therefore, has had a mixed record of 
achievement A host of divergent 
factors and forces must be held to oe 
responsible for the failure of the 
system to deliver the goods though 
Independence came more than 40 
years ago For this reason, it is felt by 
many that the adoption of an open 
and ec let tic model for nation builcfinq 
and that of the Westminster model cji 
government was a gamfile and an ac t 
ol idith Whethei this gambl> will pay 
off in me long urn only the futuie can 
'ell 

However, it must be admitted mat 
despite all tiiesc lacunae, the working 
of the system over the decades has 
made the people realise, although 
somewhat vaguely, that they have the 
necessary elasticity to contain and 
resolve all the present ronlroversies 
without damaging ihe basu structure 
of the deniociaiic system And it is 
this realisation which has till now 
I’lisurcd a measure of stuhiliiy not to 
he found in other new nations of Asia 
and Africa 





1 What sport is this^ 

2 And what has the sp>ort got in 
common with windsurfing and hang 
gliding’ 

3 “Tank warfare is much like 
spaghetti You can’t push it from 
behind A general has to be up front 
pulling It " Who said this, during 
World War IP 

4 “Anybody got a match’" These 
Were the first screen words of which 
HoUy'Aiood star’ 

5 When and how did World War 11 
formally encP 

6 What IS a histogram — a statistical 
graph, a historical chart, or an intemrd 
examination’ 

7 When was the postal department 
set up in India -- 1837, 18M, 1907, 
191P 

8 Which annong the following States 
depends primaniy on thermd power 
- Kerala, West Bengal, Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu’ 

9 Which State Assembly recently 
disallowed the use of Hindi, and what 
IS the official language in that State’ 

10 Sikkim, Bihar, Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu — which of these four 
States has the largest number of 
Buddhists’ 

11 What group name is ®ven to the- 
following four elements — fluorine, 
chlorine, bromine, and lodme’ 

12 Which tune was written and 
composed by Rouget de L'Isle, an 
engineering officer, in 1792’ 
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BRIDGE* 

NORTH 
S Q 2 
H AQ J 2 
D 173 2 
C K J 2 



WEST 


EAST 

s 

6 A98 6 5 

S 

J 7 

H 

98 

H 

k 10 7 6 5 

D 

Q 109 

D 

8 

C 

AQ 3 

C 

98765 


SOUTH 
K10 4 3 
4 3 

AK654 
10 4 

The biddings 

W N E S 

IS Dbi P 2D 

P 3S P 3Ntend) 

West leads S 6. Dummy is spread How 
do you plan your plav’ If D— Q appears on 
AK of ebamond, you will face no problem m 
bnnging home the contract, as you will 
then simply finesse the heart and, even if it 
fails, you will get 5 tncks in diamond plus 2 
tricks in heai t and at least 2 from the Black 
suits So decision no I should be to test 
the diamond suit 

Now, you suppose that D -Q will not 
appear In this case, if heart finesse is nght, 
you are still home, but if it is not, defence 
will then be able to collect 5 tncks 1 1 in 
heart plus one m club plus at letist two m 
spade 

Therefore, before you make any moue, 
you are to find a way to restnet the spade 
loser to one You find that your combined 
strength is 24 H C P, so the opposition 
holds the remaining 16 H C P , of which 
West will surely hold H least 12 H C P The 
conclusion therefore is East can hold only 
4 points, not more So, if East holds D— 
QJie cannot have the H —K or any of the 
missing Aces This gives you the clue 
West should nut be allowed to attack 
spade when in with D Q, and, (or that, you 


are to maintain K 10 of spade in hand 

Accordm^y, you pul dummy's queen 
over West's lead of S 6, and it wins. East 
playing S J You cash AK of diamonds and 
play the Jrd ebamond carefully, maintaing 
D 2 or 3 m dummy, when East discards H 5 
and C 5 West wins D Q and exits with H 
9 

Now IS the crucial time to take stock 
again As East has jettisioned his S-J, you 
have a certain spade winner in S KIO Let 
us suppose that you decide to finesse the 
H K through West assuming the return oi 
H 9 as a bluff, and East wins and returns a 
spade you cover with & 10, West wins with 
Ace and drives out your S K by playing S-9 
You cannot have your 9th tnck rxjw So 
you cannot indulge in calling the bluff at 
this stage West's distnbutrans are to be 
found—5 cards in spade {from the opening 
bid), 3 cards in diamond (by actual play) 
and either 2 cards in heart with 3 cards m 
c lub or vit e versa So he may not have any 
discard on your 4th and 5th diamond 

Accordingly, you win with H A, cross to 
hand through a diamond, and cash the last 
diamond West is in trouble If he ebscards 
A heart and a club, you can always get two 
tncks in club adding 9 tncks if he discards 
a spade and heart, you can Still make rune 
tricks by playing C 10 from hand and 
f nessmg C Q through West wid then 
playing West in club, forcing West to cash 
SA and club Ace to give you 3 tncks m 
spade to make 9 You just need proper 
timing 

GURUDEV 


CHESSi 


In the Tilburg tournament as many as 12 
Grandmasters participated in 1979, 
including Karpov, Spassky, Hort, Hubner, 
Portisch, Sax, Smyslov, Sononko etc 
Sosonko, having the lowest rating, did weD 
to finish sixth by secunng 5 5 points But 
he IS best remembered for a surpnac he 
pulled off m a game against Hubiw The 
diagram is from that game with Sosonko 
(white) to move and win How was the 
gam^played’ 



Distnbution (W)Kgl,Qg4,Ral,n,Hcl. 
g2, NeS, Pa4. b2. d4. O. g3. h2 (B) KeB. 
QdS.RaB.hB. Nb8. Bd5,fi.Pa6.b4.c4,cfi, 
f7.^.hS 

Answer IBxdS'(Q)ssafe!),cxcB,2Q& 
Ka7, 3Rel. Re7.4Bg6. g6. SBiie?' Blackli 
poeitKin IS now hopeless, no matter what 
he plays 

KiarrzER 
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After the ’quake 



Pop: 17’5m. 

7m live in uncontrolled 
or unauthorised housing’ 

^3 of families lack basic 
facilities 

80% of dwellings ‘display 
some form of physical 
irregularity’ 


ill 1977 




Guatemala 


ii 


T he offiLiai dcdlh toll of (he 

Mexico City eaiihctuuke !»• 
4,651 UnotfiCKiliv. thp 
esturiaU'ii raogt' up t » 40,000 But iri 
meeiirK) Oie demomts ot the 100,000 
families left hoiiieles&, both The 
physical face of ttit city and that of us 
housing oolitics have changed 

The communUy organisatons first 
formed over hciusing issues ha^e 
broadened their scope to such an 
ex‘ent Omt they are a challenge to the 
ruling Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRI) in ttie l>u)ld up to 
presidential elections in July 

The PRl, i mass party r.f’cn called a 
‘ iystem" ^>v Mexicans has not lost an 
ei«‘ t o'l since its format.on in the 
1 wi’Titie'. I here have lieen repeated 
charge*-, ol irregular it ie->, iioweyer. 
and th * PRI s iMpeccatile revoiu 

10 


tionarv nation..list progiCiS've 'hv’lo 
nc has m*-’t vcith in, r.*-ii,i>ig--ceptic i-jm 
since the pen ol and rvvalunlton r s s 
of WR2 

PresKl-mt Miguel de b Madrids 
adiTiinist ra. ion wt iic h pi esides over 
a natiotvi nebt >;f $l05 billion has 
been forced into unpre* eden*eri 
acsteiUy mea-sures The earthejuake 
catalysed piiblu aiiget at wha* uias 
seen as government helplessness and 
betrayal In a city of 18 million fieople 
the PRl holds only 50 per i ent of the 
• *^>10 

One conimunity organisc*r 'ccalls 
bitterly 'T or a month jtter the 
disaster the PRl didn’t govern here 
TTie troops took over, lcx>ting and 
obstruftinq our rescue eftoris IRe 
people rc<iii‘,c‘d they had to, and 
could, assume the running of suppnes 


and iranspoit as veel! testae 

-A-'ic'cej ’ 

More tlian two yiMis I.Tcr, 'he 
lesstins of this disroveo have rioi 
been lost The Farthquaky Victims 
Cooidmntiiig Coi..nnitee (CUD) sail 
ha. 40,000 families on us books, 
ii.vcilving 22 kical groups t>ut ol the 
oii<]inal J8 

in ■iddition to '(gireseiiiing its 
meiribers in the struggle to win 
recognition as eaithquaxe victims 
fuomnificados) and adequate 
rehuMSinq, it has extended the notion 
of self help to medicat services, 
nurseries, and commu'iity run 
tec hnical and vocational education 

Says Aletanclro Varas, of one large 
group 'We run skills workshop so 
th it people maybe bettei equipped to 
pas' for their neu homes, and artmtic 



























































































































































AROUND THE WORLD 2. 


fsnes because culture ts essential to 
autonomy." 

The repayment question became 
one of CUD’S battlegrounds as the 
mortgage on damnrficado housing 
tvas set to more than double recently 
This prospect sent shudders throu^ 
80,000 rehoused families, already hit 
by 179 per cent inflation in the year to 
January 1988 The minimum wage 
rose 150 per cent in the same period 
Underemployment and unemploy 
m«Mit stand at about 40 per cent 

Government officials are unim 
pressed by the CUD plan for a two 
year freeze on repayments and a 
waiver of interest, with the threat of 
rent strikes Housing Policy Director 
Marco Antonio Michel asks "Why 
should we subsidise these people to 
the detriment of the needier'^" He 
points out that the centre-dwellers, 
most affected by the damage, enjoy 
on an average twice the income of 
people living on the periphery, who 
often pay higher rents Many 
dumnifnudos he adds, lived in 
tro/en rent at < ommodation at 1942 
rates Unprofitable neglected 
buildings promptly collapsed 

Michel arc uses CUD of exaggerat 
mg its role in foiling Government 
action and exploiting, for political 
ends, the discontent compounded by 
the anti inflationary Economic 
Solidarity Pact signed in December by 
Government, labour, peasant and 
business leaders 

The pact undertook to return 
prices to near market levels while 
holding wages back until March, when 
they were to be indexed, along with 
price increases, to predicted inflation 
So far, the pact’s operation has 
Closed bafflement, particularly in the 


Time 


M AREB, the ancient capital of 
Yemen and site of the ruins 
of the Queen of Sheba’s 
temple, is texlay a symbol of modern 
N6rth Yemen’s dnve for devdopment 
It boasts the ccuintry’s first cxl 
refinervt a 10,000 barrel a-day plant 
about 60 kilometres from the Alif field 
at Satar, and the massive Mareb dam 
The dam has been completely 
rebuilt just a stone’s threnv from its 
arvcient counterpart in one of North 
Yemen’s most tertile regions The old 
dam dates back 3,000 years, and the 
rums of Its two drainage canals are a 


business sector, while consumers 
have faced, among other increases, a 
100 per cent rise ir^ transport costs 
and an 85 per cent price increase in 
petroleum products 

Opposition to the pact has been a 
gift to the Left, whose militants arc 
discreet but numerous in the upper 
echelons of community organisatons 
Yet overt politicisation of everyday 
issues can backfire 

The leader of a damnificado unit 
that recently broke with CUD 
complains "They want us to waste 
our energies on marches for 
Nicaragua We’re not interested in 
being political pawns All we want is a 
better life for our children ’’ 

The Government, too, has turned 
the disaster to advantage There are 
rumours of wholesale PRl recruit 
ment, with housing priority depending 
on membership The earthquake also 
gave the Government a welcome 
opportunity to abolish the frozen rent 
system, an act which would have been 
pobtiral suicide in other circums 
tances 

Michel dismisses fears that 
creeping monetansm will erode the 
traditional PRI cushioning of the 
weakest to which many attnbute the 
relative social peace throughout the 
crisis He argues that over 
subsidisation leads to speculation and 
injustice, while the poorest still lose 
out 

Current housing policy, he says, 
seeks to make landlordship profitable 
again, raise the supply of rented 
housing and so keep rents 
reasonable 

At the same time, rebuilding 
programme mean that families who 
lived in shacks with shared toilets 


popular attraction for tourists 
The construction of the 40 metre 
deep waterway was funded by Abu 
Dhabi Its impact has already been 
felt—the dam irrigates about 12,500 
hectares of surrounding farmland 
where oranges, bananas, wheat and 
are grown 

Small, modern farms—the average 
holding is about 2 5 hectares—now 
dot the area overlooked by the 
isolated hdl on which the modem 
town has grown Every day fanners 
travel the 173 kilometres to Sana’a to 
•ell their produce 


before the earthquake may own seU 
contained apartments within five to 
eight years The chance of home 
ownership, even at a cost, has raised 
expectations across the board 
Cheap loans, have been made to 
25,000 non damni/icado families to 
help them acquire their frozen rent 
homes Public housing organisations 
are following suit with their own sale 
plans Such schemes do nothing to 
reduce the city’s housing deficit of one 
million homes New public and pnvate 
housing planned for 1988 will add just 
600,000 homes in the whole republic 
— only enough to keep up with 
population growth 
Bureaucratic indifference, corrup 
tiun <%ind discrimination have 
irreparably tainted the PR! image 
among victims of overcrowding The 
Government a, gucs that its Iwidbng 
of the earthquake crisis has won 
admiring support After all, it spent 
800 billion pesos at short notice to 
rehouse 86,000 families with the 
minimum of displacement 
It has not failed to appreciate, 
however, that th,. crisis, plus 
mounting economic disillusion, has 
called the bluff of party paternalism It 
has fallen victim to its own image as 
the dll provider De la Madrid is held 
fiersonally responsible for the 1985 
tragedy by many bereaved citizens 
Voting IS under way for Mexico 
City’s first ever representative 
assemtilv And as new groups spnng 
up determined to challenge city 
problems from street lighting to 
minors’ nghts, the new working-class 
confidence in itself is something all 
political interests must now reckon 
with (Gemini News) 

Lorna Scott Fox, in Mexico City 


qat 


North Yemen’s nch, fertile terrain 
aixl terraced farming have trachtionaBy 
been the main source of income and 
jobs Yields are low, however, due to 
unsophisticated farming techniques 
The relative yields irom wheat, corn, 
sorghum farming, for example, arc 
only 26 per cent. 16 per cent and 12 
per cent of yields in tlie West 
Horticulture is the most efficient 
area of farming Many pnvate local 
farmers have now taken over from aid 
agencies, growing fruit and produemg 
seedlings. Two foreign-run hortcid- 
tuta. research farms, producing 


to cut the 
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troptcal fruit such as mangoes in the 
coastal towriands and deciduous fruit 
such as apples and pears m the 
highland, are to be handed over to 
Yemenis within two years 

Most of the output is sold 
domestically, in order to save foreign 
currency spent on imports Poultry 
farming is another area where 
Yemenis have made notable 
progress, and North Yemen is now 
self-sufficient in broilers 

Though still too low, output in 
crops such as wheat, maize, sorghum, 
barley and grapes has steadily 
increased over the past few years 
Government ewsistance is offered 
mainly in the form of soft loans and 
help in buying inputs such as 
fertilisers A floor price is set for most 
domestically-produced commodities, 
performing a semi-regulatory 
function Aid efforts are now 
focussing on upgrading irrigation and 
achieving more efficient water usage 
Rood imgation. for example, is used 
inefficiently 

Another difficulty is the popularity 
of qat, an mtoxKating narcotic leaf 
grown mostly in the north Farmers 
can earn up to 10 times more from the 


The 


W hile the recent exchange of 
gunfire by China and 
Vietnam over the Spratly 
islands was of little military 
significance, the long term politicjd 
implications are more far-reaching 
China’s future role m the region is 
likely to be reflected in the way the 
issue IS resolved 

Many countnes stiB harbour fears 
that China is essentially expansionist, 
and whi<e Bering continues to reiect 
Vietnam’s proposed bilateral talks it 
cannot play an important peace 
keeping role in the region 
Above all, China's part in the 
incident has done nothing to dlay 
fears in Hong Kong and Taiwan, 
already fuelled by Bei|ing’s hard line 
dunng recent protests in Tibet 
Called the Truong Sa archipelago 
hy the‘Vietnamese and the Nansha 
islands by China, the Spratlys consist 
of about 150 reefs, sandbanks and 
islands in the South China Sea, 350 
kiiometrcs from Vietnam’s coast and 
1 OOG kilometres from China They 
straddle busy shipping lanes and are 
tiieretiire strategically significant In 

IT 


sale of qat than from coffee, once a 
leadmg cash crop A small bunch of 
good quality qat from the north sells 
for $100 

Experts have despaired of trying to 
control qat, which is thought to have 
been brought to Yemen from Ethiopia 
about 600 years ago. The country 
earns little from its cultivation, with 
income from qat exports totalling just 
$900 in 1982 and $13,300 in 1983, the 
latest Governffient figures available 

Most proiJuction is consumed 
domestically Qat growers do not 
receive any of the concessionary 
loans and other benefits offered to 
farmers by the state owned 
agncuitural bank 

Qat IS condemned as the bane of 
the Yemeni economy It diverts vast 
tracts of fertile land away from the 
more important task of growing food, 
and consumes a hefty slice of people's 
incomes It is chewed every day and 
coiuidered too much of a part of 
Yimieni culture to be prohibited 
Busfriess and social calls are 
invandbiv conducted over qat, while 
soldiers at roadside checkpoints are 
less watchful after having chewed the 
leaf 


Spratly 


addition, the regon is widely believed 
to have major oil and gas reserves 
although bttle exploration has been 
done 

The propaganda war 
over the disputed 
soverrignty of the 
Spratly islands broke 
into bullets recently 
when Chinese and 
Vietnamese ships ex¬ 
changed fire. Though 
more serious military 
confrontation is unlikely, 
the clash is likely to have 
serious political reper¬ 
cussions. Larry Jagan 
examines the manoeuvr- 
ings and motives of the 
flare-up in the South 
China Sea. 


Both Hanoi and Beijing have 
claimed the Spra%e for centuries, but 
untU recently have been content with 


Some argu that qat has helped the 
rural economy because it traisfers 
resources from wealthy urban areas 
to relatively poor farmers But while 
this may once have been true, the 
benefit is limited, and offset by the loss 
of land which could be used for more 
valuable crops 

A key aspect of developing North 
Yemen's agriculture policy is the 
training of local staff at Sana’a 
University’s recently-completed $20- 
million agricultural faculty, funded by 
Saudi Arabia and the Islamic 
Development Bank 

The 1988 budget and the present 
five year plan both lay great 
importance on expanding the agro 
industrial sector Without heavy 
Government subsidies—as in Saudi 
Arabia for its wheat farmers—North 
Yemen is unlikely to achieve seif 
sufficiency in grains and basic food 
crops 

But efficient use of North Yemen’s 
fertile farm belt will save i* vital tureign 
currency and ease its overwhelming 
dependence on impiorts (Gemini 
News) 

Khozem Merchant in Sana’a 


spat 


a war of words 

Early last year, however China 
aggressively staked its claim to the 
islands by sending m survey teams, 
strengthening its naval presence and 
conducting major military exercises in 
the region 

The Vietnamese responded 
vehemently in late February, the 
official newspaper Nhan Dan 
denounced Chinese “intrusions” as 
“acts of provocation and 
obstruction" A few days later both 
countries’ forei^ mmistnes warned 
that the other side would bear both 
the responsibility and the 
consequences of its actions 

Despite the subsequent exchange 
of allegations, most observers holfl 
China to blame Sending in troops and 
warships m a highly charged 
atmosphere was bound to produce a 
strong Vietnamese reaction 

But while loud protests will 
continue, the Vietnamese are anxious 
to avoid Either armed conflict In late 
March they proposed that talks be 
held, in the Chinese capitid at the 
eari«st agreeable date, not only on 
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t)ie Spratly islands, hut also on the 
contested Parcel archipelago, which 
the Chinese took forcefully from the 
Vietnarncse in 1974, and on the Sino~ 
Vietnamese border, the scene of 
continuous cioss border fire sirKe 
1978 

Hanoi has enl'sted the support of 
UN Secietary General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar to help initiate 
negotiations 

The Chinese have repeatedly 
rebuffed Vietnamese entreaties to 
improve relations, but may find it hard 
to ignore the latest initiative With 
Vietnam insisting it wants to resolve 
their differences through negotia 
tions, Beijing must now show its 
goodwill or be seen as the aggressor 

China's tougher stance was 
signalled by its sfrong reaction to a 
renewed Philippine claim to parts of 
the Spratlys, which led to a quick 
Manila backdown For the record, 
Brunei, Malaysia and Taiwan also 
claim the islands 

I low the flare up is interpreted 
depends >on the reasons for the 
Chinese prococation It may have 
been connected to Premie' Zhao 
Ztyang's recent promotion of Hainan 
island tc a special economic status 

Hainan is China's closest territory 
to the Spratlys and there arc fears that 
foreign investment may be deterred if 
the question of "the islands’ status 
remains unsettled More important, 
doubts over access to oil exploration 
rights could severely impede Hainan’s 
chances of attracting the desired 
for* ign interest 

Military analysts, however, are 
convinced that the flare up has to do 
with the Vietnamese occupation of 
Kampuchea China has continued to 
insist that the improvement of 
relations with Vietnam and the Soviet 
Union IS dependent on the complete 
withdrawal of Vietnamese troops'* 
The Spratly spat is a gentle reminder 
of Chinese intransigence on 
Kampuchea 

Others are inclined to believe that 
China, angered by Prince Sihanouk's 
recent moves to find a Kampuchean 
oeace settlement, is intent on a 
policy of continually harrying the 
Vietnamese, and will seize any 
opportunity to hartiss them and 
engage them in a protracted military 
action 

If the spat was iratiated by China’s 
nahtary leaders, it was perh^ 
intended as belated revenge for 
China's 1979 failure to teach the war- 
expenenced Vietnamese a lesson 





lexing their naval muscle is a natural 
choice given that the Chinese military 
modernisation programme—ironically 
prompted by the 1979 dash—has 
focussed on strengthening its naval 
capacity 

China now enjoys undoubted nav 2 il 
superiority Its strength in the legion 
reportedly comprises 25 submarines, 
five destroyers and more than 200 
coastal attack craft, compared with 
Vietnam's total strength of seven 
frigates and about SO coastal attack 
vessels 

It may also have been a test of 


Soviet support for Hanoi—even with 
US connivance Any major battle in 
the region would involve the Soviets 
throu^ their naval base at Cam Ranh 
Bay, which is viewed with great 
suspicion by the US and many Asian 
countries 

Moscow, however, has chosen to 
remain detached from the affair 
There have even been suggestions 
that the Soviet Union advised the 
Vietnamese to exercise caution, 
stressing the importance Moscow 
places on improving relations wtth 
China (Gemini News) 
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LITERATURE. 

The censors, howling mad 


T hirty two years ago, Allen 
Ginsberg Mfnt shock waves 
through the seemingly placid 
cultural landscape of mid 1950s 
America with a poem that proclaimed 
“the best minds of my generation 
destroyed by madness” 

But this anthem of the Beat 
generation, I low), was more than just 
a bitter indictment of a psychically 
starved culture It also challenged 
literary sensibilities with a barrage of 
obscenities that led to widespread 
attaiiks on Ginsberg and attempts to 
keep the book out of libranes and 
bookstores 

Successive waves of ever more 
iconoclastic and outrageous 
literature, drama and other artworks 
have made Howl seem tepid by 
comparison Yet Ginsberg’s 1956 
poem once more heis become a 
subjet t of controversy 

liie poem was scheduled to be 
broadcast by several radio stations 
recently as part of a senes about 
censorship called Open Ears—Open 
Minds Many stations of the F^cifica 
Radio network, however, did not 
broadcast the reading because of 
recent rulings by the Federal 


Communications Commission 
coiKerning indecent language 

Instead, about ^ stations c arrying 
the senes broadcast an interview with 
Ginsbeig called “Why he can’t 
broadcast Howl” 

These stations chose not to 
broadcast the reading because they 
were reluctant to run the nsk ot 
Fede.'al action. Last spring the FCC 
referred a compJaint about the 
broadc 2 ist by a station of a play about 
homosexuality to Justice Department 
for possible obscenity prosecution 

TTie Justice Department did not 
prosecute, but the listener supported 
I network incurred about $100,000 m 
legal fees to protect itself The FCC 
now has stipulated that adult oriented 
programming can be broadcast only 
between midnight and 6am Stations 
face prossible penalties for 
broadcasting matenal that “depicts or 
desenbes, in terms patently offensive 
as measured by contemporary 
community standards for the 
broadcast medium, sexual or 
excretory activities or organs” The 
FCC actions were taken partly in 
response to public outcry over the 
often sexually explicit banter of some 


radio personalities 

Many civil libertarians have said 
that the new Government position 
threatens free speech and imposes 
censorship on broadcasters ‘ The 
Government now has set out rules 
which have had an intimidating and 
chilling effect on broadcasters ’ 
Ginsberg has said in an interview “It’s 
very similar to wfiat goes on in the 
Soviet censorshipbureauciacy They 
use the same sort of language, and 
have rervcied the word indecency 
because they coulrl never define 
pornography But I think it’s the last 
desperate gasp of the Reagan nco 
conservatives 


[he 61 year old jxjei s«ud he did no! 
blame the networks, which he said 
had broav^cast Howl for three dacades 
without any problems He added thai 
st'veral courts had ruled that thr 
poe II was prote, ted oy the 
Constitution, and ihaf if the FCC did 
challenge the bioad'ast. the 
Amcncan Civil Liberties Llnion and 
the PEN American Centie weie 
prepared to defend any station cted 
by the agency 















RESOimCES. 


Above the water 


I RONICALLY, the worst drought 
in a century may force the dutho- 
rities to examine “alternative" 
methods of storing water in both 
urban and rural areas In a State like 
Rajasthan, which has almost come to 
accept lack of water as a perennial 
fact of life, traditional systems of 
conserving this precious resource 
have much to tell us today 

The case of Judhpui illustrates the 
ingenious use of these methods, 
which relied on community 
participation in the old days In this 
city in western Rajasthan, on the 
fringe of the desert, there were 43 
tanks. 42 buLudis, or step-wells, and 72 
open wells, all of which have become 
‘unfit for use” through sheer neglect 
The intensity of the drought, for the 
fourth year in succession, has 
compelled people to turn to these 
sources once again 

The Tapi boivdi was built in 1618, 
ai cording to a study undertaken by 
Bikaner journalist, Om Prakash 
1 hanvi. on behalf of the Delhi based 
Centre for Science and Environment 
Ovei the years, after Independence, 
people came to depend on sarkan 
pant oi piped water, as a sign of the 
“modernisation” of the economy, and 
these bouidis were filled with rubbish 
A man .named Shivratan Purohit 
convinced his neighbours that the 
wat»>r department could no longer be 
trusted if they were bold enough, 
they could render Tapi baxvdi usable 
once again 

“Tapi Safai Abhiyan Samiti" was 
formed in 198S and residents formed 
“battalions” of 50 volunteers each In 
a month, the people scooped out the 
dirty water and muck, excavating a 
250-feet long, 40 feet wide and 250- 
leet deep step well in the process 
Somewhat astonished at this 
demonstration of people power the 
water department installed a motor 
pump at the site and connected Tapi 
bawdt to the city water supply. As 
word spread, residents of other 
neighbourhoods gained in ccxifidence 
and cleaned out the Chand, Jalap, 
and Ram bawdts Necessity was 
certainly the mother of “re invention,” 
in this situation 

As Thanvi points out, in the quest of 
development, the Government has 
started attemptmg to provide 
tubewells and taps to the remotest 
villages, turn'ng its back on these 
traditional methods of storing water m 
both urban and rural areas The 
Government felt this was its assigned 


duty and fixed a price for water, as if it 
were “producing” it In the time- 
honoured system, on the other hand, 
the provision of water was a soaal 
responsibility, which the entire 
community txire With the new 
development process, entire social 
relatioiuhips t»ve been altered 
Around Jodhpur, in the hilly 
catchment areas, maharajas had built 
stone canals which would carry ram 
water to the tanks or taiaus m the city, 
several kilometres away These 
canals were carefully maintained and, 
before the rains, were cleaned so that 
water would flow properly Any visitor 
to Jodhpur today will be astonished to 
learn that this intricate network, now 
fallen into disrepair, was able to 
collect and transport water, in this 
and environment, water runs off the 
ground so rapidly, that it needs such 
collection to trap it before it is lost 
altogether Just a day’s rain is 
sufficient to “harvest” a sizeable 
quantity of water The 200 year old 
canals leading to Gulabsagar or 
Fatehsagar talavs look as if they were 
constructed yesterday The oldest 
iafau, Ranisar, built by Maharam 
Jodha in 1500, still supplies water to 
the fort overlooking the entire :ity 

The worst affected talav is 
Swarupsagar, which is 450 years old 
Till a decade ago, its canal was in 
working order, but it is now clogged 
with fJth In fact, the municipality 
dumps the rubbish it sweeps off the 
guUeys in this congested <^d part of 
the city into the* canal Residents 
remember that in the old days, before 
Independence, a small tram used to 
run through the city which used to 
carry the rubbish outside Jodhpur 
and dispose of it there In fact, on part 
of the steps of Swarupsagar, the 
rubbish has collected to such an 
extent that the ground has been 
“reclaimed” for constructing houses 
As Thanvi observes, only half in jest, 
perhaps these “useless tofous will be 
developed into commercial sites 
BOon> 

There is also the Kailana jheel or 
lake just outside the city, where the 
water has practically dried up today 
Its catchment is 32 square kilometres 
However, the government has 
licensed sandstone mines in this area 
As this writer observed on a recent 
visit to'the quarriM around Jodhpur, 
the entire landscape has been 
severely scarred, with deep craters 
This IS not so much of an aesthetic 
eyesore as a tragedy because of the 


fact that the water which used to flow 
into Kailana lake is now trapped in the 
abandoned quames and is thus 
responsible for an ecological 
“boomerang,” The sandstone is at the 
same time considered a Big source of 
revenue for Jodhpur it brings in some 
Rs 2 crore a year, not to mention 
employing 12,000 people In the 
present pattern of “development.” 
this IS obviously more important than 
providing water to people In similar 
fashion, the Kolayat tank of Bikaner, 
another desert town, has been 
affected by the number of brick kilns 
mushrooming in its catchment «irea 
While It may not be correct to argue 
that the traditional ‘'ystems of 
“ti apping water where it falls”, rather 
than storing it in big reservoirs and 
piping It over long distances, are the 
only answer to the water shortages 
faced in all cities in western Rajasthan 
and other drought prone areas today, 
they can certainly prove a useful 
supplement All the more so when the 
power situation is so uncertain, which 
makes the availability of pumped 
water something of a gamble In 
Jodhpur, water flows from pipes once 
in two days, in Ajmei, citizens only 
receive a trickle every four days 
Indeed, it is becoming increasingly 
common for towns in and 2 ureas to be 
supplied with water by rail or road in 
^anlUrs, as well as from tubewells just 
outside urban areas Such overuse ot 
groundwater has compounded the 
problem the table has dropped 18 
inches annually in Jodhpur and 
Bikaner 

The lesson is t learly driven home 
by rememoenng that, of the 90*lakh 
gallons which the residents of 
Jodhpui require each day, as much as 
5 lakh gallons is provided oy the four 
bou'dis which the people have 
cleaned out If the remaining 38 
bawdis were stmJarly brought into 
ojieration once again, some 50 lakh 
gallons in addition could be expected 
from them Unfortunately, the 
authorities are obsessj^d with the idea 
of sinking more tubewells instead Not 
only is the exjjenditure on such boring 
unjustified but this method will only 
lower the water table further The real 
reason behind the government’s 
eagerness to dig tubewells is to mqke 
a cut on the contracts 

Iraditional water storage systems 
are also in use in rural areas of 
Rajasthan Perhaps the most 
wid'sspread practice—adopted in dry 
areas of Gujarar too—is that of the 



A 'bawdi' (itep-well) being cleaned by the people 
the water department is of no u*e 
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The traditional ‘khadin’ bunding s 
example of people’s ‘know-how’ 

rhe Jodhpur fort with a tank in il 
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household tanka, which simply stores 
rain water (collected sometimes off a 
roof) in a covered well for use in 
summer The significant part of such 
technology is that it relies on the 
people’s own initiative and not on the 
govcrnmem’s 

Such a system is replicated on a 
much larger scale in the middle of the 
desert by maintaining agors This 
consists of an underground tank 
constructed at the base of a natural 
bowl, so that ram water collects in it 
Its upkeep is the task of the entire 
community the first tains are allowed 
to flow away because it is dirty and 
subsequently only water is allowed to 
enter the agor Nobody is allowed to 
approach, the immediate precincts 
with footwear and grazing animals are 














HISTORY. 


Play it again 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was US president during the years of 
the Depression and also of World War II, both times of the 
greatest strain. Yet he has been credited with being among the 
most open of presidents, taking the nation into confidence, and 
not misleading the people, like some of his successors. But did 
he always tell the truth? And what was a recorder doing hidden 
under his desk? 


T he day waS|Pctober 4, 1940. 
and Franklin D Roosevelt 
iwas at hi6 desk m the Oval 
Office, talking on the telephone to 
Cordell Hull, his Secretary of State, 
about a Press interview with the 
Japianese Prime Minister 

The President told Hull that even 
tnough he had seen the news service 
reports of the interview, he had 
denied ail knowledge of them when 
questioned by repiorters 

“I'm inclined to think,” Roosevelt 
told his Secretary of State, “that 
complete silence is the best thing — 
‘No comment’ Don’t you’” 

ITiat telephone call is one of about 
eight or nine presidential 
conversations inadvertently recorded 
by a device concealed beneath the 
Oval Office in the summer and fail of 
1940 

it was a critical time The Japanese 
threat was increasing in the Far East, 
the war in Europe was a year old, and 
the Amencan {Resident was running 
for his third term The fragmentary 
recordings offer a rare glimpse into 
the pnvate world of a beieasMsred 
President 

The recordings were discov^ed in 
1979 by Robert J C Butow, a 
professor of history and East Asian 
studies at the University of 
Washington, while domg research in 
the Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park 
He later published a scholarly article 
outlining some of the recording*!, but 
their existence remained largely 
unknown in the Amencan capital, 
where they were originaily made more 
than 47 years ago 
Recently, Butow arranged to play 
excerpts from the recordings, whx:h 
have been transferred to tape, for a 
group of American presidential 
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scholars and journalists As they sat in 
the Library of the Smithsonian 
Institution, listening to the vibrant 
cadences of that familiar voice, many 
members of the audience had similar 
reactions 

“1 was really quite struck by the 
degree to which the Roosevelt we 
know from the fireside chats is the 
Roosevelt of the Oval Office as well,” 
said one “I had that same buoyant, 
exuberant feeling listening to him ” 

Edmund Morris, President 
Reagan’s official biographer, noted 
that Roosevelt tended to hold the 
stage, hts voice echoing, even while 
conducting intimate conversations 
with cbse aides This quality of 
commaivf tends to come with the 
office, added Morns, who has been 
given extraordinary access to 
Reagan’s pnvate moments 

The recordings were made on an 
experimental machine, using 
technology denved from early talking 
films, that was never marketed 
commercially The original recordings 
were disco'^red in the White House 
after Roosevelt’s death, re recorded 
on master disks, and sent to Hyde 
Fork in 1947 

Butow discovered them by pure 
luck, he recalled, as he was taking a 
break from his study of Roosevelt's 
Japanese policy Spotting a member 
of the Roosevelt Library staff. Butow 
joked, “When are you going to let me 
Iwten to the FDR tapes’” 

Much to Butow’s surprise, the staff 
member replied, “Well, we do have 
some unique recordings ” 

As Butow pieced together the 
story, the bulky device had been 
installed in a srnall closet just belcftv 
the Oval Office, with the microphone 
hidden in a larpp on the President's 


desk The pnnnpal purpose was to 
record Roosevelt's frequent news 
confererKes, wuhich were generally 
conducted with reporters erowding 
around that desk 

But presidential aides could not 
always get to tlie 'narnine right alter 
the conferences to turn it off As a 
result. It also captured a variety of 
random conversations — telephone 
calls, chats with Congressional 
leaders, bantering with the Press 


O NE question is why the 
machine was installed in tire 
first place Alt Roosevelt’s 
news conferences were off the record, 
meaning that reporters could not 
quote the President directly, but tliey 
were taken down in shorthand and 
later transenbed 

Butow noted that just before the 
recordings began. Roosevelt had 
been victimized by an embarrassing 
incident A news article had 
misquoted his views on American 
policy towards the defence of Europe, 
a highly sensitfve topic at the time In 
the scholar’s judgment, the machine 
was probably brought in to protect 
the President against distortion 
Somo desrnbe this explanation as far 
too benign 'Dtey note that Roosevelt 
was locked in a difficult re-election 
campaign against Wendell Wilikie, 
who had proved to be a surprisingly 
significant opponent, fresh and 
charismatic 

Roosevelt was the quintessential 
politician and the recordings 
somehow had to be related to his re 
election struggle 

Whatever the explanation, the 
recordings reveal a President who 
could tie deftly to the Press—as the 



Hull conversation demonstrates— 
while maintaining a highly cordial 
relationship with the reporters 
covering the White House 

In one excerpt, Roosevelt )okes 
about Mark Sullivan, a well-known 
correspondent, who apparently wore 
some odd footwear to work one day 
“Some of the colleagues of Mark are 
telling me about what he’s got on his 
feet," the President remarked, “and I 
suggested a little exhibit of Indian 
moccasins on the big table outside 
afterwards Admission 10 cents ” 

Clearly, the political campaign was 
much on the Piesident’s mind in this 
period and, in late August, he tells a 
story about how Jimmy Walker, the 
mayor of New York, once paid his 
estranged wife to actomp.iny him to 
Sunday rruiss The anecdote triggers 
the following comment about 
Roosevelt’s opponent who, like 
Walker, was having niarila' problems 
‘Now Mrs Willkie may not nave l>een 
hired, but in effect she’s been hired to 


monologue, the President descnbes 
the Republican strategy in terms of a 
horse race, saying that his rivals will 
keep Willkie well hack until tlie 
stretch run began 

“And my judgment is that they are 
going to start Willkie —pick him up, 
pick him up, pick him up -from the 
first of October on,” the President 
says “The plan,” he adds, “is to 
convince the voters in the final days 
that this fellow still can win - he's got 
time to win, he can nose out the other 
horse ’ 

Roosevelt also seems preoccupied 
with the suh}ect of Japan, and returns 
several times to a bellijerent 
statement made by a Japanese 
Minister to Roy Howard, the head of 
the S< ripps Howard News Service In 
that statement, the Japanese otficial 
said that war could be avoided in the 
Pacific only it the United States 
•■ecc'gn'/cd the new era t. the rar East 
and abandon* d it'^ bases ihrougliout 
the region 


Culprit 

hormone 

S evere premenstrual symp 
toms that in years past 
might have prompted a 
I diagnosis of a psychatnc disorder 
I haw recently been identitied as 
. caused by an allergic reaction to a 
female ho'mone Researc hers at a US 
I institute of allergy and infectious 
] dIsease^ have reported in the October 
issue ot trie journal Obstetrics and 
G>'naeculogy that the sympt^ims can 
j be eliminatod entirely by g^’lng the 
1 women a kmd of antidote to the 
rulpnt hormone 

I 

( 

I 

T'le researchers studied four 
wronien who suffeied from recurrent 
! ariarhylactic syrftptonis -severe 
] allergic reactions—lor no apparent 
reason Each month ‘letort the onset 
of menstruation, ttx'v experrnced 



such symptoms as bves, breathing 
difficulties, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
abdominal bloating, faintness, bw 
blood pressure, shock and flushing 
When severe, anaphylactic reactions 
can cause death, as might happen to 
someone allergic to bee stings or 
penicillin 


But rather than being eficrgic to 
some externed substance, these 
women weie found lo he allergic to 
the hornone progesterone, which is 
produced towards the end of each 
menstrual ^^>cle to prepare the bexiy 
for a possible pregnancy The 
researchers were able to reproduce 
the women’s monthly »,/mptoms by 
giving them small doses of lutemzing 
hormone releasing hormone (LHRHj? 

which Stimulates progesterone 
production Furthermore, when the 
women were given an antagonist to 
LHRM, the pathw^v to progesterone 


production was blocked and no 


.Rooaevek at a press conference. Recording a Se^ 


symptoms resulted 


return to Wendell, and smile, and 
make this campaign with him Now 
«'hether there’s a money price behind 
>t I don’t know, but it’s the same 
idea ’’ 

In early October, Roosevelt 
^turned to the subject of Wi’lkie in a 
hat with Sam Rayburn, the Speaker 
'I the House and John McCormack, 
majority leader In a lengthy 


“God'” the President exclaims 
“That’s the first time that any damn 
Jap has told us to get out of ^awaii ’’ 
Fourteen months later. Pearl Harbour 
was attacked 

Tltc overwhelming impression from 
the recordings is of Roosevelt the 
man, a figure of great warmth and 
fnendliness 

R R 


The leseaichers hope that 
puWiCdtion ot their paper will dert 
physic wns to this problem and lead to 
the idontifxation and treatment of 
othei women so afflicted They 
pointed out that allergists have 
fiequenllv observed that allergy 
symptoms such as asthma bves and 
nasal inflammation tend to he worse 
at premenstrual times, hut until now 
there was no exple ration for why this 
might occur 
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D^ELOPMENT. 

Panchayat: People’s power? 


ASIS OAS concludes his assessment of the panchayats’ limits of performance. 



A panchayat leader tHetributina text books to school children: We^are echemem keep everyone happy 


I N spite of ail this, the viUasers <ue 
more hopeful about panchayats 
under the Left rule than they were 
previously Foi this, there are two 
reasons first, they are able to air their 
gnevances, ittcluding those against 
corruption, and secondly, Govern 
ment help, though distnbuted on tne 
basis of party affiliations, are 
percolating among the broad 
segments of the peasantry instead of 
being confined to a few individuals 
Columns of hungry villagers do not 
march to the city any more That the 
rural economy m West Bengal is 
showing signs of vitality is conceded 
even by the Centre In 1987, the State 
succeeded in spending 98 per cent of 
the money allotted under NREP, lOS 


VUtage women at a panchayat 
o^cfc Checking party rdQfBfa- 
tkmm? 




per cent of the funds under RLGEP, 
and 103 per cent in respect of the 
IRDP The amounts spent m excess of, 
the Central allocations were met by 
the State Government In the current 
financial year, nearly 85 per cent of the 
funds under these heads have already 
been spent 

By enforcing the 1981 latxl reform g 
laws, the State Government has made ^ 
significant progress in acquiring all 
land in excess of the ceiling, j 
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distributing vested land, and 
recording the names of share 
croppers According to the rural 
census, the percentage of small 
peasants increased from 81 1 to 89 3 
between 1976 and 1981. while their 
landholding increased from 55 b per 
cent to 60 4 per c ent Regarding 
vested land, nearly 1,756,000 acres 
have been distributed among 
1,700,000 rural families, and about 
1,500,000 peasants have been 
recorded as share-croppers Though 
some of the distributed land has been 
subsequently leased out to rich 
peasants by the poor peasants 
because of their inability to procure 
farm inputs, the rural economy has 
improved, creating not only mote 
employment for the landless 
labcMrers but raising their dai^ wages 
also But the fact that a large number 
of landless peasants still exist despite 
the land reforms » admitted by the 
CPI(M) daily Ganashakti also 
According to Central statistxrs. 
West Bengal tops the hst of States as 
far as the number of registered and 
running small-scale industries is 
concerned Corruption in (he 
distnbution of Government loans and 





other benefits is now less than what if 
used ta be. Government funds arc 
stQI, however, spent on the basis of 
party affifiations, and it is ptfticulariy 
so in the case of IRDP. 

In the present budget session of the 
Assembly, Benoy Chowdhim, the 
State’s Land & Land Refam Mswter. 
admitted that the per capita outlay m 
respect of IRDP tn the Sixth Plan 
period m West Bengal was less than 
the average of Rs 3000 attained by 
other States, though the amount 
spent per head in 1986-87 wa» Rs 
4027 ^t the total amount spent IS so 
small that the beneficiaries are stiB 
very few and it has been well ni^ 
impossible for them to repay the 
amounts or invest them as capital in 
private enterprise a result the 
money they have received under 
various programmes has merely 
helped increase their family budgets, 
without creating any additional 
source of income for the future 

Loans disbursed utvicr several 
schemes have been either waived or 
their repayment terms considerably 
relaxed This flush of money m the 
rural economy has surely served as a 
booster, but the prospects of future 
recession in the absence of gainful 
investment continues to loom large 

The small financial inshtuttions 
which are re^x>nsible for distributing 
minor loans have, ther^ore, come to 
be seen as ‘welfare centres’ run by the 
CPKM) and other Left parties, and are 
instrumental in maintaining the 
people’s allegiance intact towards 
them 

if the Left Front’s ruraJ support was 
to be preserved it was necessary to 
depend on such reformist measures 
It was necessary also to find issues 
that cut across class lines and were 
acceptable to all Instead of 
proceeding along its previous line of 
sharpening class divisions through 
class struggles in the countryside, the 
CPI(M) has used the panchayats to 
win the confidence of the rich 
peasants abng with the other s e c t io n s 
of the peasantry The leadership of 
the panchayats has passed into the 
hands of the intdlectuals and, taken 
together, landowners, peasants, 
teachers, and doctors form 66 per 
cent of the leadership 

Indian leaders had realised that 
was not fesible to build a State 
apparatus based on Gandhi’s model 
of panchaifah raj Building a 
democracy from below as Gandhi had 
envisaged, would have led to uneven 
and a^ted development of capital, 
which certainly would have hmdsred 
the fulfilment of the enormous 
Central plans Deuriopment, no matter 
how It IS brought about, must help a 



PanclnnHtt houafing; Building a mdid structure 


A pMnatd whg gets oldf-oge pension from him panchayat More Buch 

e c hemaa one ne e de d 



centraHaed growth of capital The 
panchayat system must, therefore, 
out of sheer economic imperatives, 
serve this overall mterest and function 
as an appendage to the State 


administration To imagine a 
^entralised and self-sufficient rote 
for tlie panchayats under the present 
circumstances would be mere wishful 
thinking 
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MOVEMENT. 

Bricks of bondage 

B rick makers m Pakistan, ment has fixed the seUmg price much The Commission estimates that 
whose working condibons have lower Workers receive only Rs 45 more than 50,000 women are 
been compared to a state of per thousand bncks, which are hand employed by kiln owners, and says 
near slavery, are beginning to press made of clay and set in moulds for that 60 per cent of workers started in 
for changes in a system which binds finng in kilns A single avorker the kilns below age 13 Although 
enbre families to a factory owner and produces 600-700 bricks per day, a Pakistan’s labour laws set 14 as the 
allows them to be bou^t and sold like family about 2,000 Workers receive minimum age for a full time worker, 
possessions On Labour Day, May 1, no health care, education, housing, underage children take )obs to help 
a group of brick workers will stage a water or pension benefits repay their parents' debt 

rally near Lahore to which members The Human Rights Commission The families live in hovels near the 
of the Human Rights Commission of formed a committee to investigate the kiln and work long hours Sometimes 
Pakistan have been invited The extent of malpractices m the industry a worker who wishes to leave for a few 
group plans skits illustrating the and revealed a world of bonded labour hours must leave the family or its 
injustices of the systenr. and a video and cueraon The Commission found pathetically few possessions as 
on kiln labour is to be shown that about 121,000 workers in almost surely Workers who have tried to 

Although the htigation process is 2,500 kilns throughout Pakistan are escape have been locked up and 
long and arduous, a number of bonded for hfe to their employers beaten up ii caught The wife of one 
complaints navfe begun reaching the Most workers are not registered, worker who did not return was kept in 
courts as well One High Cout judge diawn from the landless rural poor confinement and then auctioned 
says several petitions have been filed They are paid on a piecework basis. Kiln owners and their servants have 

"by pe’’sons seeking the release of receiving no protection under the reporteefly beaten up and raped the 
their relatives allegedly detained by Factory Act Most are illiterate, wives and children of labourers 
kiln owners against their wishes’* He jmpovenshed people who quickly Many kiln busses have links with 
adds "To avoid this situation accept their employer’s offer of a loan local police and politic.ans, and pnse 
Governmental interference to protect The accounts are kept by appointees ^ *he aggrieved party when debtors 
the poor and innocent is urgently of the kiln owners, who take complain of mistreatment Most 
called for F^rhaps a law, forbidding exlvantage of the workeis’ ignorance workers are ignorant of laws 
the payment of large advances to to juggle the figures, irnpose fines, protecting them from such treatment 
bnek kiln workers, would root out this uncferplay the debtors and ensure the Although interest is being shown in 
evil once and for all ’ loans become unrepayable workers' plight by public interest 

The construction industry in • Workers are assigned to “Jama groups, the workers first concern 
Pakis'a.i IS booming, fuelled by dars", supiervisors who keep watch on remains survival, even in the 
remittances from Pakistanis working them and provide surety tor the loans wretched conditions of the kilns The 
abroad Building depends heavily on Kiln owners sometimes "scH” a Commission has called for the fixing 
bncks, and the skylines of Lahore and worker to other kiln owners for the and enforcement of a minimum wage, 
Islamabad are broken by the tall price of the labourer's debt The complete prohibitxin of child 

..himney stacks ot factories producing worker is then obliged to the new labour, and action by non govern 
bncks to fill the demand employer for an equal amcxint The mental organisations and the legal 

Demand remains so stAing, inquiry committee came across cases community through the Bar Associa 
however, that manufactu.'ers habi where widows were put up for saltf to I'^lp alleviate the misery of 

tually overcharge, demanding fts 550 recover the unpaid loans of rheir brick workers (Gemini News ) 
per thousand though the Govern deceased husbands Miriam Habib in Lahore 

Catching up 


A Soviet crash programme to 
catch up with the West in de 
signing powerful new. 
computers is beginning to pay off, but 
the Russians still lag far behind, 
according to industry reports in the • 
USA 

The drive began in 1985 with the 
creation of a task force to set up a 
nationwide programme to develop 
advanced computers, including the 
fastest ones of all, supercomputers, 
which ficrform billions of operations 
per second 

Before that, the Soviet Union 
mainly relied on importing computers 
from the West and then" copying 
them, an attempt that was often 
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blocked by the West lor reasons of 
military security 

According to U S S R Technology 
U,.'date, an industry newsletter 
pubfished in the USA, the project’s 
155 member staff has achieved some 
successes It has developed Mars M, 
a high speed computer for scientific 
applications with a speed of 20 million 
operations per second It has also 
created the Kronos family of 32 bit 
processors for udk m high speed 
computer work stations 

The Kronos feunily of computers 
has found use in an automotive 
factory and civilian airlines, the 
newsletter said The newsletter had no 
word on how work is progressing on 
the Soviet supercomputer ptojec', 


which IS probably wrapped in military 
rery 

Overall, the news letter reports that 
Soviet computer industry is still far 
behind the West 

The leliapility of Soviet computers 
IS low and the rate of development is 
slow It said Soviet ndustry has not 
yet mastered production of PCs or 
even of the 32 bit microprocessor, 
which is the mainstay erf the drive to 
automate Soviet industry 

It added that electronics and 
computer related ministries that had 
originally been skeptical of the 
project, which is headed by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, had recently 
becotne enthusiastic 



CONSERVATION, 


Not letting the grass grow 
under one’s feet 


E very year bettwpen .January 
and March, the bpraw/lmg 
qrasslairds of Manas Wtldlite 
Sanctuary and Ka/iranga National 
Pdik in Absam are-system.it(<.ai>y set 
alight That p«>rhaps is the best time to 
v'lsit the i\A,o wildlife havciio when the 
SIX toot tidl ittass it> burnt down and 
the bare, flat plains reveal hordes of 
ani.nais loami.ig in the open 

I t.is hL.n.iii and appaiently 
destructive intettereiicc witn the 
habitat i» t.iran<) »ly an impoM.ant 
I onservation tcc hnique It is employed 
'o persetve the multiplicity of 
haHitdt typ^s. harhour’ng .in ama/iiiy 
vanetv; t>i animah that make Manas 
and Ka/ii.mgaspci lal among the 
cout.'iy’s trf-vei.J qame s.irictiianes 
7n»- tethi.ique of Putning to 
preservt. .t l><•wevcl, not above 
lepiuat h ar.t' his l«eii ciiticised by 
stiine ('A.ierls ' -ho l.vi it ha''ms ilie 
repli'. t'i sp*-. ICS manv of winch arc 
riPed or 'iiider. d <hei<er'kss by the 
ci.ickJiriq rie spieatiing thiough the 
grass i t c mc'St affected are 
snakes particularly the sluggish 
pyih.'ii I’ll idot Itzaros and 
( cilonies oi Puds that nest O'l tt> 
gronnil, hesi s millions of microbes 
th.lt aboLjPd i>’ the soil 

the Vfhni.j'ir ncscr*l'ielcss is 
urfjii.nqly .app'lus'i to keep mtaci tn*. 
Iiahilais which sustain a co.npicx 
chai,' of aiernals including the rare 
and liiyhly tfve.nened one horned 
Indian '■hitioceros It the burning is 
stopped, the habi'at composition will 
change drainatir^ly, s^opardising 
many spec les ad.ipted to the existing 
eiivironment 

"We h.ivk tn burn the grasslands tc. 
prevent their invasion by evi.rgreen 
.and semi ecerqreen trees which 
proliferate m the two sanctuar'es 
having a high mean temperature and 
humidity level.” explains San)ay r.)eb 
Roy, Assam s Chief Conservator of 
Fc/iests and farmer I wtld Director of 
'he Manas 1 iger Reserve 

The evergreen trees are 
expaiiiuonist by nature, always aying 
to encroach on the grasslands, and 
only the annual fires keep them at 
bay 

If the trees were allowed to take 
over, the grass would gradually wither 
beneath their shade, making way toi a 
variety oi ferrts Without the grass. 


animals like the hog deer, swamp 
deer, wild buffalo, hispid hare, pigmy 
hog and the l^ng^ tiger would 
find themselves in trouble 
The herbrvotes, says Deb Roy, 
iel>sh the green young shoots that 
sprout after the burning As they 
grow bigger, their pialatabiiity gradient 
gradually goes down, creating a food 
shortage foi the herbivore*- The 
human action therefore helps in 
rc'stc vng the essential food balattce in 
the two sanctuaries 

Besides, the tall, mature grass 
creates serious impediments to 
predators like the ‘iger The tiger, 
ac cording to Deb Roy, has a weak 
sense ol smell, but is gifted with sharp 
eyesight The tall grasses c ut short its 
vision while allowing the herbivores. 
V.aving a keener sense of smell, to 
keep otit of its reach The food chain 
thus tends ro get disrupted, and it is in 
file overall interest of tile in the wild 
that the graisslands are set afire 
1 fie irilerc'sting thing alx3ut Manas 
and Ka/iranqa is that the present 
habitats arc in a way man-made, 
needing the human touch to keep 
them intact Given the region's soil 
and ciinuitic cunditioiis, the two 
•Kiiictuaries should have composed 
thick wocxllands of semi deciduous 
and evergreen trees instead of the 
pieseit stretches of grassy 
evc'iglades In fact, if they are left 
untouched, the saix-tuaries would 
reach their natuial “clintax” through 
the growth of a continuous canopy of 
luxuriant ram forests 

Centuries oi unconscious hurrtan 
action have given the satKtuanes 
then pi^i sent form There used to be 
traditional graziers owrung huge herds 
of cattle in the Middle Ages, who 
cleared the forest tracts for use as 
grazing ground and burnt the 
clearings tc raise fre.h. green grass 
on which their cattle thrived This had 
gone on year Edter yezu over tlie 
centuries and man unwittingly 
created a habitat which nature had 
not quite ordained And, now. there is 
no going back The burning must go 
on 

B ut since 1976, a more stag¬ 
gered process of burning 
has been adopted The 
selective burning now carried on 
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helps maintain greater variation 
within the habitats and is quite unlike 
the one time and uniform burning 
dune previously The method of 
burning in phases offers the reptiles 
greater survival chances as they can 
move u-to areas where the grass ■ left 
standing and the herbivores, too, are 
not entirely left without cover before 
their swift and powerful predators 
That the animals have become 
adapted to tins process and are 
largely defiendent on this human 
intervention for survival is best 
brought out by the case of the pigmy 
hog in Manas A very rare creature, it 
had stood only a few individuals away 
from extinction not so far back But at 
Manas they have turned the tide and 
their survival prospiects are now 
better than ever befoie 

As their name suggests, pigmy 
hogs are of truly lilliputian 
proportions and seldom emerge out 
oT then hideouts Their breeding rate 
IS nowhere near the prolific domestic 
pig's— a litter of four is the nuutimum 
the Manas officials could vouch for A 
pigmy hog at the time of birth 
weighs no more than IbO gm 2 md is 
tntallv defenceless against predators 
which mciude certain birds, too Theu 
breeding time is February to April and 
It IS logically expected that they would 
prefer a grassy cover to raise their 
young But, because oi som« 
inexplicable reason, says Deb Roy, 
they c hoose the burnt down areas for 
dropping Inter and, despite the 
obvious hazards this enta^, their 
number has steadily grown 

OTH Manas and Kaziranga are 
prepossessng in thor own we^ 
The Upper Bungalow at Mathan 
gun where one can stay at Manas is 
deep inside the sanctiury area. SitiixtMl 
on a minor hillock, the buimdow 
rominandsa magnificent viewofthe 
Manas river flowing east to west, 
overlooked by the verdant foothills of 
the Bhutan Himalayas At Kaziranga 
one stays at least five kilometres away 
from the park propei, if one is halting 
at Kohra, where the tounst complex 
IS located At Manas your nights are 
eerdy silent save for the occasional 
shuffle of the wind throu^ bnttle 
winter leaves, and the raucous caQs of 
the nocturnal creatures. At 
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A View of the Manaa aanctuarv Burning to preserve 


Karfranga yuu are in a civilised 
enclave, in a sd of modern retreat 
after a day long safari, with evening 
entertainments offered by the Tourist 
Department to keep you urbane and 
human 

The tourist traffic in both 
sanctuaries is growing every year, 
proving that it pays to preserve 
wildlife, and that conservation and 
economics are not exactly adversarial 
pursuits as populist rhetoric would 
have us believe The tourist complex 
at Kariranga alone earned a revenue 
of about Rs 12 lakh in 1986 87, says 
Sauad Ahmed, Deputy Director of 
Assam Tourism, and this is over and 
above the revenue eeffned by the 
Forest Department, which charges 
entry fees of varying denominations for 
persons and vehicles entering the 
park, besides a tariff on pfiotographv 
According to the Forest Range Office 
at Kohra, about 55,000 people visited 
the park in 1986 and about 60,000 till 
mid December 1987 

In fact, the tourist flow to the 
sanctuaries at Manas and Kaziranga 
IS increasing ai a rate that may not be 
particularly desirable The effect of 
tourism on the animals is best 
observed at Kaziranga, where 
animals on the fringes and those in the 
interiors are said to have developed 
distinct behavioural patterns 

On the fringe areas of the Dark, tlic 
burly Indian rhinos, wild buffaloes, 
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and a variety of deer are invariably 
seen grazing ''ke cattle, unperturbed 
by human pressure or moving 
vehicles They are said to have lost 
some of the wild in them because of 
their familiarity with human nature In 
the areas out of bounds for the 
tourist, however, the animals are shy, 
unpredictable and dangerous I he 
rhino of the fringes which grazes in 
bovine docility, much to the elation of 
A rhino at Kaziranga 


Reconctled to human intruaion 



touiists, IS said to fie somewhat 
different froi.i its more feral 
counterparts found in the remoter 
core areas where man does not 
routinely venture Ai cording to 
Forest Department officials, two to 
three forest guards succumb to rhino 
attac ks in intericir Kaziranga every 
year 

Though the number of tourists to 
the sane tuanes is increasing, it is not 
strictly wildlife tuuiism as yet Many 
of the visitors are mere oicmckers in 
search of a quiet ,iouk to spend a 
winter day oiitdoois 

FoiliMalily at Kn/ii iiiga on ilies 
aie prcihibited beyond the peripheral 
areas At .'^lath inguri in Martas, 
however, picnicking is s majoi 
distrai tiiin, if not a complete eye 
sore On Sundays and othei' 
holidays in winter, bus loads of people 
arrive on the banks of fhe Manas river 
and much feasting goes on till the 
saitctuary closes in the evening The 
vehicles raise clouds of dust and leave 
behind exhaust fumes in the 
sanctuary’s crisp air while the people 
litter the riverside with refuse The 
Forest Deoartment cifficiaK 
acknowledge the ill effects of all this, 
but plead helplessness in stopping the 
mad rush, the politicians, appaientlv. 
are dead against curbing the 
picnickers' right of entry 
ANI»1 GUPTA __ 







T he King chose her for his 
bride, although the Arth 
bishop shook his head, and 
whispered that the beautiful girl from 
the wood must certainly be a witch, 
who had blirided their eyes, and 
infatuated the King’s heart 
But the King did not listen, he 
ordeied music to be played, and 
lovely food to be served, while the 
sweetest girls danced rouiid tne bride, 
and she was led through fragrant 
gardens into magnificent halls, but not 
a smile was seen to play upon her lip® 
or beam from her eyes 
The King then operied a door to a 
small room next to her sleeping 
apartment, it was adorned with costly 
green tapestry, and resembled 


exactly the cave in which she had 
been found 

On the ground lay the bundle of flax 
whirm she had spun from the nettles 
and on the wall hung the shirt she had 
completed One of the hunters had 
brought all this, thinking there must 
he something wonderful in it 

“Here you can dream of your 
formei home," said the King, “here is 
the work which employed you, in all 
your present splendour it may 
sometimes give you pleasure to think 
back to those days " 

When niisa saw what was so dear to 
her heart,she smiled, and the blood 
returned to her chctks She thought 
het brothers might still be lelcased. 
and she kissed the King's hand 


rle pressed her to his heart and 
ordered that the bells of all the 
churches in the city should ring, to 
annciuncc the celebration of their 
wedding The beautiful dumb girl from 
the wotxl was to become Queen of the 
country 

The Aichbishop whispered evil 
words in the King’s ear, but they made 
no impression on him, the marriage 
was solemnized 

The Archbishop himself had to put 
the crown upon her head In his rage 
he pressed the narrow rim so firmly on 
her forehead that it hurt tier, but a 
heavier weight- -sorrow for her 
brothers—lay upon her heart, and she 
did not fe >1 bodily pain 




















PUZZLES._ rl 

[Words within ^ 
! words h 


SINGAPOKE IS a lovely^ word It 
( onsists of thr*?p 3 I«;ttc»^ words—sin, 
gap, ore* - (oinpd togethinr in order, i* 
has two 4 Ictif’- words SING .iml 
PORE u iru'd liy A, and the first two 
and thf I,'-' two lef'ers of the word 
form SIRE ani’ther 4 letter word 
G'ven below are the cores c>l fivc *) 
letter words Fill each of them wi*h 
letters to ^otm two four letter u/ords 
loincd bv a ' entral word, like SING A 
|POl<L 

TOR 

LAD 

- SPA 

-TAG 

- PAN 


Money plant 
holder 

Often the Itdn of ^lass bottles I rpak 
mil the bo'*les t>*>t i>me useless Well 
here A a wav of putlino'hem logcxKl us« 

I ake a <ilass 'ar wi'h a wide mouth a 
lew wax c ray ins. an<t a i aiufle bpread a 
sheet of paper on the Aior to take spil'etl 
wax { mf'f the I andle and put thi t rayon 
ne.ir the (1an<e Hi-id it over the tx>tile 
I he wax w!l tm-ii and dr p over tfie 
holfa Repeat with o'her rrayons till the 
ent're surfa* e i-, y'vi'eH EJse ditferr'it 
(olours to 1)4 1 a bright etteil Don l 
f tr.jot to Tfinove thi paper (lom iIm’ 
ir r.ons t<efore meltuui them 

Now, pul some i lean w,iter inf i the .ai, 
and som^i twii^ o( money pl m* I’ui it iii> 

i/ii’jrwindo” sill boon, the ti'anls will 1 ) 11 
n»w rixjts ano new leave* will Mail 
son itinq 
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tSCIENCE. 

Too perfect 

C OMPS Hi Hb le I,.Mil . 

ih/'t tki evii't', wh.il tlii'v > T' 

’ told \A.'l't>n told lo ( (1 
v'meihing p«.feit!y, they do it 
periiH tk Insrrih. a US comDany 
inarkiitinq .» ^ oviip’iiei i/> d 

i jlligraphv y‘,*em, ■* fiiii'iini that the 
iom(i'ite» IS well iioi human 
eiuKioh It 0 vsiVt >Ti 'ke inistakes 
A et'n.i'iuir.-ii .a'lemtu'soiinake 
the aati/iiut. dialliq'utihy appear as ii 
a isllitjlii h iir.nn hand "'err at ‘vorK 
In .rriln e’lqi.ieers h.v evp,/nrnenf 
ed with firoitiammi *'at .’aiy the 
spill I ( (vs’i'I 1. tt( I . 1! I h 

her i i,n 'oti II i! I) o' III _ iiihal ■ 
t ii li.!( ht.i (' I i re-. I I'l 
I'.ivi sif lyid .ni 'itf ' (I. I ii) thai ii , 
move , t.ioie like ti .ni.u'h ind 




‘/\’l t)i|T eir-)ts lia"< bi'eii 
pmcuel'i thought out,' Jos, ph 
bit tier, h'l r'he s pieM<lii|it, says 
But ihv rjUiit li” the irjurieil 
•rO' ip Jt« I 's far from over riiqinreis 
are 'loi*' Hisu is .m » qinerafing 
random ’/an.itions liet llounshi's or 
ilitforeni v» 'sioris Oi !f e ‘lanii leit. r 

Solution 

Words u'lfhin i xirds 
RFSlOKiftTE BAllADFfR. 
NEWSPAPER. PE NI Af^iRAM, 
CAMPA^xlLE 
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Family matters 


POPULATION, FAMILY AND 
CULTURE by RN Pati Ashsh 
Riblishing House, 8/81, Purijabi Bagh, 
New Delhi 110026, Rs 150 

A n impiortant constituent of 
socio-economic planning in 
India IS the family welfare 
programme It emph^tslses human 
lesource development and impioving 
*he quality of life ol the people There 
has fiecn much progress in recent 
days in the iinpieiMentation of the 
pnxjramme but the desired obieUives 
have not bc>cn ac hicved so fat The 
gap tie»ween the actual teitility level 
and the fertility goals of the 
Goccrnmen’t is oonsidet able 
Numerous sot.iaI and cultural factors 
pl.ic i'i impoilint role in the 
o( I eptan< e and non aci epirincc of 
the programme throughout the* 
tOvinlry N* tuU'I'l say the 
implcmenlat’. .ri ot the prtjgramipe is 
influenced to a large e\t«.nt hy the 
^amiK pattern the kinship s'ructure 
marital lelatumship the on 

ih''dien and i n t cr pe i sonai 


communication 

A naticinal seminar on 'Population, 
f-amily and Culture’ was held 
Bhubaneswar in 1985 This was 
otqanised by the National 
Organisation for Family and 
Population Welfare (NO! AP) which 
had been established as a national 
level non government organisation 
committed to action research in 
population programmes The present 
volume IS an outc ome of that seminar 
It elaborates on some qualitative 
aspects of population research in the 
c ountry Major positions in the rnattei 
of idenlifying population problems 
and adOocali ig policies ate examined 
in order to unravel the moral 
assumptions and assertions The 
psyc h(jlogica) reaction to contracep 
lives IS important and should be 
I arKfulli, looked into Populatu^n 
explosion has led to high 
unemplovTiCiil inadequate housing, 
poor sanitation > oniinued illiteracy 
and insuffii lent public services The 
Bt ed hjr a spemic national policy 
aiuiouncenient deiives largely from 
tile questions relating to the 1‘kely 


impact of population growth on the 
quality of life 

The National Seminar on 
Population, Family and Culture 
provided a forum for publicmen, 
demographers, doctors, family 
s(x lolugists and researchers to 
identify innovative research areas on 
various aspects of the population 
programme Cultural factors 
responsible for the population giowth 
were disc ussed The forum also 
appealed for an effective population 
policy acceptable by all types of 
communities The break down of the 
joint family -.ystem was regretted as it 
had erexfed moral values of children 

The paiticijaants emphasised that 
the socioeconomic environment of 
the tamily is responsible for the 
ilecelopment o' the personality of the 
child Researchers have discovered 
that infant mortality rate and ideal 
lamily size are inter related One can 
ask f ouples to restrict themselves to 
two children only if we can assure 
them that both children will survive 
The relation between socialisation of 
children and structure ot the family is 


WtUage women with their children The socio-economic environment of a /onuly shapes a child's 
personality 
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significant Nuclear fanuhes are found 
in urban area\ and. lotnt famiiies in 
rural areas It has been noticed that 
children in lomt families are htfslthier 
than those m nuclear families Poor 
diet and inadequate medical faabties 
adversely affect maternal and child 
care programmes at the grass roots 
level 


Afghanistan: All 
you need to know 


Though researchers agree on the 
functional view of children, there is 
still no common perspective on the 
process by which the values and cost 
of children are linked to fertihty 
behaviour Such behaviour, has been 
significantly influenced by revisions in 
the pcpulatior policy hke raising the 
marriage age, increasing the use of 
contraceptives by younger as well as 
older couples Onssa is a backward 
State but even there (and m many 
other depressed areas) illiterate 
couples are the first to accept family 
planning programmes Educated 
women in the industrial towns of 
Onssa prefer late marriage The 
psycho-scxiial aspects of birthcontrol 
need to be probed to be understood 

There arc economic factors behind 
dedisions which influence the desire 
for large families and create pressures 
to stop having children However, the 
complexity of the motivational 
process indicates that the operation 
of economic tactors is dependent on 
social and emotional considerations 

Numerous studies have beeit 
conducted over the last three decades 
to examine the changes m mate 
selection Ihe factois that are 
relevant in this context are social 
legislation, urbanisation, industnali 
zation, education, geographical 
mobility, individualistic values and 
contacts with Western societies 
These factors lead to alterations in 
different aspects of family structure 
In view of the fact that the family is the 
most conservative institution, next 
only to religion, it is not left untouched 
by the process of modernisation 


These qualitative dimensions of 
population research are cnticaily 
xamined in this book by experts 
Their views will be found useful by 
policy makers and executives Each 
of the 16 articles included in this 
volume IS well written and well 
documented with the latest facts and 
figuies As such the book will remain 
an important milestone in 
demographical research 

SI tRAJrr KUMAR DASGUPTA 


AFGHANISTAN. THE GREAT 
GAME REVISITED Edited by 
Rosanne Klass, FreedomHouse, 
Hard cover $29 95, Papetback $19 95 


I N February 1980 Leonid 1 Brezn 
nev let it be known, through his 
fnend Dr Armand Hammer, that 
the Soviet Union was eager to 
withdraw its troops from Afghanistan 
This was less than two months after it 
had begun pouring them in. and since 
then there have been frequent reports 
- each one greeted as a promising 
new development — that Moscow is 
eager to find a diplomatic solution to 
the figfitmg in Afghanistan as soon as 
possible 

The facts thus far tell a different 
story, and it seems reasonable* to 
approach current Soviet mqves 
toward a negotiated settlement with a 
certain amount of wariness To the 
^tent that they look more plausible 
than previous gestures of the same 
kind, however, it becomes doubly 
important to understand both the 
background and the true nature of 
what has been happening in 
Afghanistan, and far from being 
overtaken by events, the collection of 
essays and documents edited by 
Rosanne Klass, ‘Afghanistan, the 
Great Game Revisited’, comes along 
at an unusually opportune time 
Until recently, Afghanistan has 
occupied a lowly position on the U S 
agenda It is symptomatic that the first 
book on the country by an American 
scnolar did not appear until 1965, and 
several of Klass contributors - 
notably the late Leon B Poullada, 
who was Counselor for Fconomic 
Affairs m I he U S Embassy in Kabul in 
tne t950s complain of comparable 
neglect on the part ot US foreign 
policy makers 

After World War II, for example, 
there was a consistent failure to 
support a pro Western regime in 
Kabul, partly through indifference, 
partly for fear of offending Pakistan,. 
which had a border dispute with 
Afghanistan Eventually, in 1954, after 
his request for military aid had 
received a definitive rebuff from 
(Secretary -of State John Foster 
Dulles, the Afghan Prime Minister, 
Mohammad Daud, turned to the 


Soviet Union for help 
A second chance was thrown away 
after 1963, when the autocratic Daud 
was deposed and succeeded by a 
series of Prime Ministers who 
struggled to introduce democratic 
changes Washington continued to 
neglect both the opportunities and the 
dangers that the situation m 
Afghanistan represented, and neither 
the restoration of Daud in 1973, at the 
instigation of the Afghan Communist 
Party, nor even the coup that brought* 
the Communists themselves to power 
in 1978, were enough to set major 
alarm bells ringing 

The age of indifference came to an 
abrupt end in December 1979 “ The 
Soviet invasion,” President Carter 
. announced, ‘‘is a direct threat to U S 
national security — which was true 
enough, although of course it 
represented an even more direct 
threat to the Afghans themselves 
And invasion was something of a 
misnomer it would have been more 
correct to speak of an escalation, 
since Soviet troops were already 
present in force in Afghanistan by the 
middle of 1979 

Behind these events lay a long 
history of Soviet penetration and 
beyond that an even longei history of 
Russian designs on the country One 
of the most valuable aspects ot 
‘Afghanistan, the Great Game 
Revisited’ is the historical perspective 
It provides and the continuity it 
establishes between the aims ot 
Czarist statesmen casting their eyes 
toward the Indian Ocean, and those of’ 
their Soviet successors 

The greater part of the book, 
however, is devoted to the recent past 
and to current developments - and 
here, too, the contributors perform a 
badly needed job of enlightenment 
Since 1979 Afghanistan may have 
become a (amihar counter in political 
debate, but few of us have a c*ear idea 
of what IS going on there ard fewer still 
have registered its full implications 
To some degree this is no doubt 
because the facts are of*en obscure or 
confusing But it aUu reflects a 
woefully inadequate response on the 
part of television, the Press, religious 
.leaders, intellectuals, spokesmen for 
human rights and the international 
cominunitv m general — something 
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atXKit which Rusanne Klass speaks 
with what IB surely justifiable 
bitterness There is nothing 
particularly obscure, after all, about 
the slaughter of nearly a million 
people 

The contributors Klass has 
assembled ate specialists, and they 
bring their expeitise to bear on many 
different aspects of the war, among 
others, Soviet economic interests in 
Afghanistan, the internal divisions of 
the Afghan Communist Party, the 
impact of the fighting on Soviet 
Central Asia There are grim 
accounts of the violation of human 
rights and of the forced Sovietization 
ot Afghan culture, several contribu 


tors point out that the war is less 
expensive for the Soviets than is often 
supposed since much of its cost is 
being paid for by the exploitation ot 
Afc^an natural resources 

The book also sets out to dispel the 
idea that the Afghan resistance is 
comparable m spirit with the 
resurgence of Islamic fundamentalism 
in Iran Frednk Barth of the University 
of Oslo marshals a good deal of 
evidence that points the other way, 
while a resistance leader, writing 
under the pen name of Abdul Flashid, 
offets a lucid account of the logic that 
has led to the splintering of the 
resistance into rival groups 

A problem doesn’t go away just by 


being made intelligible, however, and 
Afghan disunity remains an obvious 
threat to achieving a peaceful 
settlement You wonder, too, 
whether Barth’s account isn't a little 
too rosy and whether the fundamen 
talist elements in the resistance, 
which certaiftly exist, may not end up 
playing a larger role than he suggests 
The father skimpy treatment of the 
resistance is, in fact, the book’s one 
real weakness In other respects it 
would be hard to improve on — not 
least because it provides at least 20 
good reasons why the false analogy 
between Afghanistan and Vietnam 
ought lo be laid to rest 
JOHN GROSS 


Ancient wisdom 


Rigveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda 
Atharvaveda. by Dr B R Kishore 
Diamond Pocket Books Pvt I td 
J?!*' Datvdsunj, New Delhi 110002, 
I'fU h bociklet Rs 12 


T he original senptures of the 
Atyans are the Vedas 
According to Amarkosh the 
term Veda is derived from the root 
Old. that IS, ‘to know, to rest, to gam 
and to judge’ The Vedas are divided 
into two ma'ii parts- the Samhita 
which consists of a collection of 
mantrait or hymns and the 
Brohmarias, which is the wayot thcir 
application The BrahmanaS m turn 
are divided into three parts Vidhi, 
Arthavada, and the Upanisods The 
Vidhi portion deals with the ritualistic 
siqnificanr e of mantras and their 
practical application in the Yqjno 
The Arthavada deals with *he 
Aran^aka section of the VeJas, 
'Where the sages wanted to lino out 
the real meaning and significance of 
the ritualistic activities Arthavadr 
led to contemplation and meditation 
and a combined mental formula of the 
two IS called Uposona The Upasana 
forms one of the important 
approaches to spiritual practice I he 
third piart of the Brahmanas, which is 
also the final part-of the Vedas, is 
I ailed the Upanisads. also known as 
Vedanta or the essence of the Vedas 
The present bcwklets on the Vedas 
by Dr B R Kishore give genervil 
readers some idea about these most 
'inc lent scriptures There is 
j^onsiderable cbfference of opinion 


among scholars and thmkeis 
regarding what portions constitute 
the Vedas proper One school 
believes that the entire Vedic 
liteiature, comprising Samhitas, 
Brahmanas, Aranyaka and 
Upanisads, has emanated from the 
Brahmanas They regard all these 
scriptures as ‘revealed’and’visioned’ 
On the other hand there are others 
who have a firm conviction that jihe 
Samhitas or the text of the Vedas 
alone are the Vedas proper and the 
rest are appendices 
The Rigveda, the collection of 
Manttas called Riles, is the oldest, and 
•Cfremost ot the Vei^s The materials 
of the other Vedeis such as the 
Samaveda and the Yajurveda have 
been more or less derived from the 
Rigveda The Rigveda is entirely in 
verso and the major portion of it is 
meant for sacnfices The Vcdic age 
held the entire cosmic prcxress as an 
observance of a great sacrifice and 
hence so much stress is laid on Yojna 
The>-e sre hymns of creation, 
PUrushasukta, the funeral rrtes, 
besides hymns addressed to diffeient 
gcxls In all there are 10,589 hymns 
divided intp ten mandalas and a 
Valakhilva This latter means a 
supplement and obviously represents 
texts which were added later cn 
The Atharvaveda is regarded as the 
last Veda but is certamly not the leeist 
The first three Vedas had dealt with 
gods and the future life of man and the 
Atharvaveda concerned itself with 
the life of man in this world They 
represent two aspects of the same life 
and civilization It has rightly been 
observed that the atm of the 


Atharvaveda is ‘to appease, to bless, 
and to curse’ 

The special significance of the 
Atharvaveda is that it is '.iighly 
philosophical It deals with the 
problem of the Abscilute It also 
foreshadows the latei Agama and 
Tantra liteiature It presents the 
secular and intellectual aspects of our 
ancient culture 

The author deserves our praise for 
givng us information on the sacred 
books of our most ancient culture and 
ctvthzation 

MANORANJAN BASL 


Books received 


Aesthetic Theories of IncBa, Vol. 

n by Padma Sudbt, InteliectuaJ 
Publishing House, 23, Ansar Road, 
Darya^nj, New Delhi 110002, Rs 
250 

Undei standing wage system by 
A M ohamia, Himalaya Publishing 
House. Rs 125 

Stereospecific polymerization 
of isoprene by Bena Ceausescu, 
Academy Publishers, 12A South End 
Park, Calcutta 700029; pnee not 
stated 

fCddle of Reaganism by B N 
Kaul, Pulse Publishers, Radha Vihar, 
K 89, Kirti Nagar, New Delhi 110015, 
Rs 80 

Syed Amanuddin - His mind 
and art by A N Dwivedi, Sterling 
Publishers, Rs 125 
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LANGUAGE. PLEA SE. SPORT* 
Disposing A 

of a phrase 


patzer’s story 


F Ofi R P Khosta, Union Steel 
Secretary, computers have 
rt fiureu his dependence on his 
staff He 1 jn now even monitoi how 
rapidK oHicets dispose off their files " 
“The I'lvic authorities have called 
an auction *a dispose off the old tree | 
niiniinurn pi ii e ot whic h lias been 
f'xec! »t 

Ftif first example is from a 
mac).i7int and tfv second from a 
newspxipi'i Urtfortoiia'cly, both are 
c,rammaticallv incorrect, in both we 
shoiif'l sav dispose of .‘or dispose 
oif 

The phiasc ‘dispose of means 'to 
qet rid of deal with, sell settle, finish, 
kill, prove a claim or argument or 
I opiponent to be incorrect, consume 
(food)’ A few sentences illustrating ^ 
some of the meaninas follow i 

Ho IS will'i.q to dispose of (selli the [ 
property 


1 The municipality seldom disposes 
I of (gets nd ot. removes) the 
I accumulated rubbish 
' This officer disposes ot (deals witny 
' ejat's quirkiv 

I He disposer) or lanswe’^ed, proved 
! wiong) ali the arguments of his critic s 
I Incpi ketinq tenns th*- phrase has a 
i spoi'aj nucTiinq 1 he Indian team 
I w-is disposed ot lor lust two hundred 
I runs means their opoonents had qot I 
( the Indian team all out ‘ot that total 
'Dispose' mav be used 7>ithout oC | 
too ‘ Man propose s God lispuses is | 
j a proverb me.iiiinq man may plan a 
certain c oorsc o! a* t'oo, tiat iT is t jod 


J wher determines what ic'll tii'illv 
j happen 

I In sentences like ‘ His words 
I dispose me to believe that ” the word 
j means “m.rkc willing or ready 
piepare, indtice etc ” In thc-se semses 
I It IS more i ommon to use tfte verli in 
I the fiassicfe voice fhen, ‘icj be or to 
! *( e> disposed’would mean first,'to tie 
I n ady or willing tej' (He is not disposed 
tc,neipmet, sec on'i, inclined (D-.you 
I Uet disposed for » walk'll 

Ano'her use of the evord is seen in 
j sentence, like “Ihe officw’ was well 
disposed lowaids tlie Prcas" This 
means he was Iriendly (or unfriendly, 
d vee usc il'' lot well’) towards the 
1‘rcss 


i 

I 


I 


tk’tore we finallv dispose of ifie erh i 
I and ihr phrase k 1 us qri back to the j 
sei oriel of o'rr fust two examples | 
j There minimum requires a 'the' 
tiefc re It 


iP vtUKHERJFF 
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Harold C Schoenberg is 
a chess player, kibitzer, 
and on>again, off-again- 
chess correspondent for 
the New York Times He 
has lost to some of the 
game’s greatest players, 
including Bobby Fishcer 
Here he describes his 18 
moves against Gary 
Kasparov 


H ow doeu a patter feel 
while- I'lavinq Gary Kasparov 
the chess champion of the 
world, IP a surioltaneous exhibition ’ 
Nervous Si ared t^t the end, in a 
stele ot shoe k 

f^i'e iiiqht 'as* Januarv, Kaspaiov 
n New >1 ork tof a hnei visit, piaved 
tit a-d' at the Cao.a de Espana 
Atja"! .* hi .11 well i hess play* rs 
ranging Ir-'m patre-f to master and 
iateriiational Master He started 
moving piece-- at 6 P M Me was 
tinished a! 4(1/ The result 28 wins 4 


draa 


I w as not one ot the lour lhaiinever 
evpei ted to be ru>t even in my most 
ambitious fantasies 1 am, aflei al', a 
Itataei 

A palaci ai .o kiiowi, as a 
wcx'ifpusher, is the iow-est form ot 
tlies-j playt-r He is rudimentary and ill 
fornied Whenh.-atlenipissttategy.it 
IS woise than h>s tactics When he 
attempts tactics, it u i^-otse thsn b's 
stii teqy ffr a Sc ale w.|b 
Gra.idntfi* I. i' the top he is little 
more than a caterptlia: But he 
ix*rs«* Veres 

1 dei .ded to qo into Irainiiiq lor my 
gam* al the sin lultaneous exhibition, 
knoivn to c hess plavc rs as a simul I 
htid Hoffman, a master at the 
Manf.attar Cfiess Cub hiiel me on 
op, ritnqs We worked on the operimq 
t,>oy«' tha- thi I fiampion piobahly 
would p'ako f’K4 or P Q4 Hoffman 
ij'i'ded me th-iiur,)' the intricac-’s of 
the Ruy L one? and Queen’s Ciambit 
He was ijentle and patient He kept 
urging me to think and not move so 
fast After a white I had tfie opening 
variations of P K4 pretty much in my 
head Or scs I though* 

I fiad no illusion, Aii I w.mfed to do 
was hold out for 20 nwjves or so TTtat 
would be a motal victory 

Sure enough, Kasparov nl lyed P 
K4 We swung into a Kiiy Lope/, one 
of the oldest openings jn chess After 
10 moves 1 was unhappy i suddenly 
realized that I had failed to Tiake a 


prophylactic pawn push that my 
teacher had warned was integral to 
tne Ruy Lopez 

Alter 15 mcrves I was being attacked 
fiy Wh'te s Queen, Bishop and 
Knight 

I loiiked at Kaspaiov for mercy 
when he came to mw boaid Mercy 
was there none The tamous line of 
William Blake came to m-nd “Tiger 
Tiger Burning Biighi ’ Does a tiger 
sfiaie the lamb' 1 w.is in a i old sweat 
and also a nvtting met I ike a 
gentleman I resigned Un the 18ih 
move 

1 ould have persisted in niy lust 
position, and prolonged the ij,ime tor 
another 10 moves oi so, but that 
would have me.ant playing with a ptec »• 
down in a hopeless situation 1 
txitued aftet Tk"-igning that some 
playc-rs kept on go’itq in a position 
< omjvar ible to mine I hc*y wanted to 
tirag that they h.td lasted ?‘i n.oves 
against the champ 

But I had a moral vv tosy of sorts I 
was not the first to resign Kasparov 
smashed a half dozen or so betore 
me 

Kasj.varov< was terrifying as he rac ed 
from hoard to fioard He is an athletx 
younn man medium sized, strongly 
built, fi.urdscvrno hirsute, neatly 
dressed, with an air ot complete, 
menai ing authority He look*- older 
than his 25 years He was perpetual 
motion at the simul hven against the 
best players fit spi ni lurrdly mote 
than It) second - or. a nurve Against 
ihe patzers his moves i aine insiaiitly 

in a simul, the playc-is have die 
hlack pieces They are obliged to 
move when the Grandmaster comes 
to then board KSisparex's strategy 
soon b^.amc clear He did ixit want 
the strongest players to have loo 
muc h time Hence his speed And 
when he approached the boards he 
expec ted an immediate move f’'om hi. 
opyxinent, becoming irritated if thert 
wns any fie^itatton 

After the Uist game was over, some 
experienced players, discussing the 
sirnui, marvelled al Kasparov’s ability 
to synthesize everything with 
incredible speed and to always come 
up with the strongest move 

Kasparov himself said it was a 
strong simul and mentioned sue h 
players as the International Master 
Jay Bonin (wKi lost), and Pablo San | 
Segundo, the 18 year old junioi ' 
(hampion of Spam (who drew) They 
were the highest rated players in the , 
simul 1 



THIS WEEK by TIMY, 



AMES 


Mar 22—^pr20 



CANCER 


Jun22—Jul23 



LIBRA 


Sop 22 -Oct 23 



CAPRICORN 

Dec 22—Jdn 20 


YOU WILL BE BUSY AT 
honw thib week You need to be 
tolerant when dealing with 
young members of the family 
You should avoid finding fault 
lubt now The pace is likely tn 
quicken as the days progress, 
hit although you will enioy what 
j vciu do. do not over ta< 
vourSelf Finani-isl niatter< 
could cause anx'ety ana yoi 
irviv have to cope w'n sudden 
expenses Important dates 
24, 25. 30 



TAURUS 


Api21- May 21 


A RFCENT DECISION MAY 
not have led tu the result you 
expected so you i lay have to 
alter you plans but there is no 
I ause for .jlarm ev« rvthmg 
will work out we'l Try not to get 
bogged down in routinv worx 
V uu would he wise to accept an 
mcitation, which will n<>t only 
prove pleas int but oold lead 
to benefits later on Develop 
men's ,tt hot le may not be very 
r’essrig >nu mac not keep 
'jood h. alth Important dales 
25, 26, 30 



LEO _ 

Jul 24— .'Luq 21 


YOU WIl I BF THINKING OF 
changes wmeh yen want but 
may be relur'arl to bring about 
at the moment Take eat h day 
as t comes and nde with tf« txJe 
and no’ agams* it Y< j appear 
to he m a raiher sensitive rrKV>d 
A minor proWerr i .ould strain a 
relationship Try to vary your 
activit>cs and mix with jovial 
companions t’ay r.orr 
impor'ani e to details and vin 
not maxe hasty c1eciS’o>-s 
regarding home issues 
important dales 25, 26, 30 


SCORPIO _ 

Ocl 24 -N'-v '’1 


YOU MAY UPSET THOSE 
around you by being over 
crttcal You may have to m^e 
a decBion of some kind But do 
not be impulsive If you need 
guidance, talk to a valued and 
trusted fnend One or two 
obstacles may have to be 
overcome U you sock to your 
plans, you should not have any 
voblem Wednesday and 
Thursday are redletrer days 
Take care of the family's heaKh 
Important datee 2S, 26, 30 


AQU ARIU S 

iir /’I—Ff*h I*'' 




I YOU Nl-fD TO F3F TRACTI 
I r,d a*- well b» methoefv il now, 
I e;pei i.rlly ii you are clea'ingwith 
I a pr iNen Try iv>t to be 
im;Hi s 1 e ard tw as t.v thil a< 
vou c in fcike care as vein mey 
have ir lot f a mtsh.ip or two 
this jci t k Yoi, shouli 1 he happv 
and 'I'axed iit'itrwise I'ou 
shou'd va ’ r I ha'K e tci visit old 
tneiid You "lay reieice good 
n"ws itq<nidi'i| a personal 
mal’er You v.i'1 hast a good 
tinx' tracetlmu acd holidaying 
hnportant dates 25 3C 


GIVi-N TrfL .'.'LCt SSARY 
n'courigemi it .s pruie t you 
a-c iii'c'esud m should get off 
I iCiKKidstarl Yo i'vi'l roach a 
s,ctis(a( ten V ..onciusion with 
ri g ird to a problem at home 
P'lins wh 'h have not been put 
ti prai tu ^ yet should l>e 
tollowii' up now Tins IS an 
ausps 'Oils phase and v'ni tan 
he sure ol suCeCSs It i' time to 
piil< up negie'ied ciiirespon 
dine I Friends may prove 
hc'pfu! Important dates 25, 
27, 30 


tiOMf^TIC MATTERS WILL 
keep you busy Bui do not allow 
circumstances to interfere w'h 
aTangements If you can >el'■ on 
good team work, vou t an tackle 
S'*uafrons easily Money 
situations ar^ tncKy Remem 
Oer there may be slips between 
the i up and the tip Do rKit be 
persuaded lo go against your 
better judgment -If would he 
vase to think and act carefully 
At the same time, be 
cooperative and understanding 
Important dates 24, 29, 30 


THE COMING WFEK 16 
favourable on the whole But if 
vou have plans, try not to rush 
them a* 'his stage The future 
Icoks promising There is a k>t 
to en< ourage you just rKW and 
ycNi can expect improvement m 
most areas You are hkely to 
make new contacts which could 
lead to helpful decisioru in 
either domestic or career 
rnaUers You will he anxKXis 
abovit the health of someone 
close to vou Avoid tTavelling 
now Important datca-25,26, 
30 



GEMINi 

May 22—fun?,! 



VIROO_ 

Auq 22-Sep 21 



SAGITTARIUS 

Nov22-Doc i.1 



PI SCES 

Feb20-Mai 21 


ON THE WHOLE. YOUR 
stars look satisfactory and your 
plans should work out Vou will 
meet people who con’d help 
you You will be busy socialising 
and wilt not have much time to 
rdax You could become a bit 
irritable, hut things will be. 
smooth soon Or the work 
front, new developments are in 
the air Look out for tiehind the 
scene activities Important 
dates 24, 26,30 


VOU WILL C,ET A IOT OF 
support end you should 
progress steadily There is 
reason lo rejoit c at home which 
will influence future arrange 
tnenis travel, pleasure trips 
and outings are hi^lii^ted this 
weeak You will enjoy yourself 
Money matters Icxik promsing 
and fnends will be ail you wish 
them to be You may receive a 
lettei mid week which could 
bring a special message 
Important dales 26, 29, 30 


NOW IS THE TIME TO TAKE 
up the neglected jcibs at home 
and catch up on correspon 
dence Some kind of disagree 
ment is indirated, but try to 
steer e’ear of arguments It 
•night be difficult to understand 
another person’s motives, but 
this can be overcome by 
imagination and patience You 
will nq longer be in a 
predicament a dilemma wiU 
come to an end Romance and 
monetary gains are ndicated 
Important dates 25, 26, 30 


THIS LOOKS LIKE A HAPPY 
and successful week New 
interests wdi occupy you and 
vou will be rroving Mound a 
good deal Domestic bfe cotdd 
he a bit disorganized, but do not 
worry There wiB be picnty of 
opportunities to use your 
energt/ Howevor t wl be better to 
take help when dealing with jobs 
that need special attention A 
pending matter win be tesolvcd 
on Weefnesday The mail or a 
visitor brings a surprise 
ImportMit dates. 26. 27.30 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriaves were once 
made in heaven - or so 
we behoved, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising foi the ideal 
mate doesn’t m cessanly 
get you one There s still 
that big element of 
{hance 

In today’s age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance"^ So 
we've introduced 
(omputerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
s( lentifir calculations, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches’ 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you just f an’t be too 
careful when it comes to 
(hoosing yoar partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
(omputer We ll send you 
the most ideally-suited 
mate hes whu h ati urately 
rnati h voiir refjuiierni'iits 
along with the usual box 
replies and in no time 
at all' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don’t have tO pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrlta 
Bazar Patrika. Northern 
India Patiika, Allahabad & 
Lu( know, Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur, Amrit 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and Jugantar, 
Calc utta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta & Jamshedpur • Northern India Patrika, 
Allahabad K Lucknuw • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrit PraUiat, 

Allahabad & Lucknow • Jugantar, Calcutta 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Enigmatic emissary 


T Hh West Bengal Congress 
(I) MPs have been rather 
subdued in Pai liamcnt for some 
time past Even the most ebullient 
ones- Abutosh Law and Mamata 
Banerjee, to mention only a couple of 
them have not been t. ontributing 
ihcir usual quota of decibels to the 
roise (or e.all it ‘sound’, if you like it 
that wav) level during the 
prix eedings Out .ide Parliament, one 
of the influential memfiers, wht' is 
■among the favoured ones in the ruling 
rwti suggests that the Darieeling 
iss'ie fias betn disturbing the 
C origressti) leaders from West 
Beitjal rin'v do p >t want to be 
isolatea horn the mainstream public 
opinion b,u k home, istX'cially when 
issues siji h as Nadia have failed ttj 
rehabilitate their paity it the 
grassro' >( 

Another M P who matteis saus iis 
[laitv has no ciitfereru es with tnc Let* 

F ropl on tiasiL issues vinity tsnd 
«'i uiatism 1 fe ) ,i,pha»i. es that *lieie 
wil' be iio iiirthvT par'i'ion of West 
Fkjii till 'Plait tu S. 1 VS the Centre and 
iheS'.ri* (joverrimentan one against 
the CiNl F ckPk.nd lot Statehood 
WFiat ths MP has failed to 
appreciate is that the Centre had no 
tiusipc's , •<) , leate a h^’ankenslein s 
iT'i'iistci ir thi Inst instance I ir pc'tlv 
pol'tic al gams Ihtsami peisonswfu 
still fort..I '.tie the polit les would liki 
one to believe that ihe'i hands are 
now c leap anvl thev would like tc let 
Ix'qo.ie* I'e ^^gonv•s Hut the mischief 
has aliea'k beep cl 'lit And pray, 
why does the Centie still allow self 
appointeil do qooders to tish in 
Darjeeling’s troubled waters-* A 
leading Cong'v'Ss(I) MP wondcis 
w^iy the so ( ailed emissary, who hiiils 
trom Punjab, refuses to let West 
Bengal alone and prove his 
negotiating skill in his home Stale 
Despite all reservations The Union 
Home Ministry wanted the same go 
between tc entice Siibash Ghising to 
the negotiating table It is surprising 
that viu h dubious jrreople should still 
be in demand in Delhi’s power lobbies, 
and fFrat they can dip tFreir fingers into 
the Government’s open ended 
facilities, including public *unHs 
Prompt was the response from 
r^rjeeling Reports quoted Ghising as 
Siting that he had beer, assured by a 
rebaHe source of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
intervention in the hill district'sensis 
He sent a telegram to tFic Prime 
Minister to “open a fresh and fruitful 


dialogue between the GNLI .«iid toe 
Centre for a separate Gorkfvn.iiiJ’ 

A senior bureaucrat in Notili Blix k 
says, “If somelxxly wants him-jeM tu 
be used as an emissary, why sFiuuldn t 
the Government of India us*- him 
isn’t Jyoti Basu alstj negotiating with 
the same emissary, knowing his 
‘shady’ missions'*’’ 

If successive Congress'!) 
Governments in West Ekmgai in the 
past did little to forestall rumblings it, 
the hills through economic reforms, 
the l^ft Front too had neither the 
foresight nor the Fnndsight to read the 
wnting on the wall untill it had lust the 
initiative K4any m the capital fear that 
l^arjeeling may prove to be another 
Punjab Some.claiming a sixth sense, 
predict that the Centre will eventually 
’take over' Dar)celing or West Bengal 
ij la Tripura 

Hush-hush 

choice 

V IEWED from Delhi, the build 
up to the Allahabad bvelet 
tion appears like e ganie of 
chess particula’'lv wtih *he Pnnv 
Minister’s reported commen' that 
V' P Singh should fight against tlu 
Congrcssfl) s policies and not against 
an individual, ana V P Singh's 
rejoinder that Amitabh Bac hchan was 
not lust an individual b'lt a symbi 1 t,f 
the ’Rdjiv Congress 
Ask anyone in the capita! and he oi 
she will fell you that Bachchan will be 
the Cungressfl) candidate, and V P 
Singh the Oppirsition nominee A Jan 
Morcha leader, who should know, 
however, says confidently that the 
Congre ss(I) will not field the superstar 
ut this point in time, and so V P Singh 
will not contest the seat The Left 
parties whir h have no direct stake at 
Allahabad will support V P ‘'.ngli or 
H N Bahuguna, whoever is the 
V andid.it > I he Oppcrsiiioii as a whole 
will like to have a lonsensus 
candidate, but the catch is in the BJP 
strategy 

According to a source, the BJP 
nominee is hkely to be Dr Murli 
Manohar Joshi He is cu'rently the 
general secretary of the pat ty and had 
represented the lonstituency in the 
Lok Sabha during the Janata rule 
Moreovei, he was a student leader at 
Allahabad University, where he is a 
teacher now Apparently, Bahuguna 


IS not acceptable to the BJP and >. V 
P Singh does not contest, tlie 
Opposition wall l>e a house dn ided 
1 he situation will remain fluid because 
the Conqress(I) will deliberately 
announce its nominee almost at the 
'a^t minuie 

fhu plan may prove counter 
prixfuc tive for the Congress! I) whii h 
has ,i fan chance of success against 
IS Cl )' a*- Murb Manohar 
loo'.i but litt'e piissibil'tv of winning j 
aga'iist V I’ Singh If ihe Ciingressfl) 
does noi announc«. its choice well 
I'elo’e tne i l('s,''>g time V P Sirtgh j 
will )'t I c i.strained *o ‘'le his 
nomiiKition jxtjsis Ots i he does 
tfi.il the pressure ot I*", nmbined 
Opp.. .itioii Will pinb.t'ilc I'rivirlhim | 
tiom wi hdrawng I 

Small favours 

I N 15< ' In ! lie lit 1 « 1 d.iv , 
But,' Sir.gti wis ('on...’ud bv 
'In. Ivtr'.'i. ,t t ' iT iiing). sabha 
Mani n wrvi li, i. si 'I'ei* him <> sTopci 

lasdltrci' • 11th Pit as .iiivjt •uinefes 
fiy hall ,1 me.Ti > itu' ,. gildeo krpan 
I 11 sin, , hi v "lei t.td a 
'iJrni'iuii'i I .oili,'. I’l I .lilt lit 'be* 
Gill ii'ii 11 inj'.L hi '1,1 bi.'ikiCjung 
h i.isi'' VC,", ‘lupi 1 It , 1*1,, li s sris’ri 

p.aioi )ii Ow.ii i-- s lull ig Bangla 
S ibib Kiik.i'ig.iii .till bisg,inj But 

h ' < s r.g'i *1,* I V '"i 'igious in 
j'l'sii I'e ni v( r m'ssi •- an 

iv 1 IS"in 111 I'sit 0,1, 111 till' fOO small 
ontdvi. li.i* ni 1IK i>l " I Oi oui’t in the 
U.I i! lew vs ais T'u '-t i.,", ii.iiounng 
Riita Si’igli IS 'hi ,iiii \ )i.i ' Ihise 
SIP illet ji.idw * IS .No piD'e than hC 
IViipli nil I IP iga'i'i 'Inidiis wen 
jiresen* n "'e t.iis’.i. hi'il on *he 
It'vns 111 I'll, ili'im Mi'ii.ii'- s bouse 
and Siitakii"- w,<nt.>d tm L rnon 
N*'ii'bii'i til iiilr.'" s.imv 111 thi't 
g' ‘c'v nil t b 

Tailpiece 

Mamata Banerjee on the I c'k 
Sabli,! mentis after reci'veting b'lm 
an aftai k oi ibiikenp'ix' H('' 
Apfionee n ari .in using sc'ti.il V*'liei 
ws' aie trying to take the lOi.ritiy into 
the dlsi iiniary Jo wi lei’lv need 
sill h a seria' whtib hi Ips 
biiperstii'ons to thove^ H K L 
Bhagat I haven t bce.i//oa Annonec 
myself I shall sit down with Mam-tta 
Banenee and watvh this serial 

RINGSIDER 



Always in opposition 


E leven year*, ago, at a public 
meeting i ailed at E^lhi's 
Ramlila Grounds to felicitate the 
newborn Janata Party on its being 
voted to power, the atmosphere was 
one of uninhibited euphoria - both on 
the dais and on the ground As leader 
after leader spoke of the dawn of a 
new era, an inebriated audience, 
swept off Its feet, wore away its palms 
clapping It was left to that veteran of 
many a battle Acharya J B 
Knpalani, to bicak the spell Be on 
guard, the At harya warned, the gods 
you are applauding today may soon 
show their feet of clay How prophetit 
he proved - and how very soon' 

If there is something grotesque 
about the Janata Party’s 
hallucinations, its penchant for 
destructive infighting and a 
paradoxicad death wish in the midst of 
illusions of grandeur, the blame n.usi 
be laid at the door of its paduvotn 
president and his vaulting ambiiions 
Oiandra Shekhar, who once calk'd 
himself a ‘Young Turk', is actually a 
true Bourbon—he neither learns nor 


forgets There is something elemental 
in the passion with whic h he defends 
his post and adroitly checkmates 
anyone who dares come ne^r Swami 
Agnivesh tried with disastrous 
consequences He was no' only 
outmanoeuvred in the elections t>ut 
was also thrown out of thi office 
premises he cx cupied 

Rainakrishna Hegde rna' fiace 
charisma, may be a good 
administrator, may hacc intioduiecl 
value based rx-ilitics mac have kept a 
State sale for the Janai<i Paity toi lice 
years, in two steel's But he is no matt h 
lor his party l>oss >n Mat fiuKel'i.xn 
games In one upman Iiip lh» le t oold 
be IK) rival to Chandra "sfi* kbai it 
there w(*rt an, cioohts, hi Ljs 
c'ffectively quastied ihem K the 
masteisfroke ol annoum I'lg tfie 
Janata Lok DaifAi riierg* r and 
naming Ajit Sinqh as his heir mil 
sue cPSVIt 

Mullidimensioiif'l ‘ti i once,it aru' 
mJitipronged in .it lio.i fit stiatetjy 
had (at thrown told wati i on ,ii', 
amOili' n He tde or But. I’atn.iik ijugfi! 


have nourished, and pre-empted 
them from striking, (blt'iven rititireto 
V P 'singh thial C handra Shekhar 
t anriot be marginalised aod that in the 
Hindi belt he is someliodv, (c) put 
spokes m the wheel of Bahiiguna Devi 
Lai manoeuvres (d) ensured 
ac t return ol strength to the Janata 
F’arty in Chandra Shekhar’s home 
State and base and (el thrust into 
iiiiliunal politir«a novice whoc odd tn* 
inanipulated anil used as a facade 
(treat ,ii hievemeiits indeed, 
though on the negative side ( )n«' 
doesn't sei in this i lever ploy any 
leviv.il of tfie spirit of 19/ ’ n u the 
niK lens ol a national altcin.it'ce 
suliiects oil whii h Itv’ l.i.i ita 
r*rc6idcMt ,s Sit lonil ot spi' ihiii'i f-or 
the fi w membi rs of 'fie p.irly’s 
N.itio'ull I'lcei uM' e whit S|t,>t fue and 
sciugfil an enier*}*'iuy rru etirig to 
denounce tfi, m,>nnc r m whii h ttie 
mergei was.mtioiKed no leais w.i|| fte 
slit d the I oiilit ha'I spaiid 
’tier'K'vi'- thi fiiofi clianii Wigh' 
lioin die >-*ai' ih. due vi.'s lo.ulecl 
.i-j.i I ,t them An t . et o' c i 













nominated by the president couldn’t, 
be expected to assert itself Those 
who fret and fume must at least have 
the courage to face the consequ 
ences, and not put their tail between 
their legs when the shots are called 
That’s not the mettle of which MEN 
lure made 

The only surprise in these sordid 
developments is the panic exhibited 
by Rajiv Gandhi, who rushed to 
denounce the coming together of 
Opposition groups He quipped “The 
same warriors have reappeared 
Sqme new faces have been recruited 
But their ideology, their motivation 
and their commitment to reactionary 
ends have not changed ’’ The Pnme 
Minister could well have saved his 
breath He should have by now 
knowrvthat the Opposition’s only role 
in this country is to oppose it&lf—not 
the rubng party' 

But as a pilot Rajiv Gandhi perhaps 
realises that appearances could be 
deceptive and an air pocket or a storm 
could develop suddei^y That must be 
the reason u^y he is always alert, and 
vMy he also ensures that his ministers 
are even more vi^lant against the 
least signs of Opposition activity 
Ounng tours of Oppositxin-ruled 
States, the Prime Minister and the 
knights of his round table make it a 
point to draw their sabres—even if it 
be to bit at windmdis One minister 
had the gumption to go to Andhra 
FVadcsh, one of our major States, and 
describe it ^ “an obscure corner of 
India” Another worthy boasted that 
he would dump the the State Cabinet 
in the Bay of Bengal, while a third 
talked of kicking a Chief Minister like 
a football No less a person than the 
Home Minister of the country called a 
Qhief Minister "anti national” for 
campaigning for nun Congressflj 
par ties, though he denied it later when 
things became uncomfortable The 
list could be endless TTie latest in this 
Hall of Fame is none other than the 
redoubtable Bhajan Lai, who has 
boasted that the Haryana 
Government could be dismissed m a 
trice, or, to put it in his own colourful 
language. Jab jee karega chutki mem 
sarkar badaf denge So much for the 
federal Constitution 

It will be interesting to see how 
much of the Sarkana Commission’s 
report the Central Government 
accepts The Prime Minister has 
^Pprovingly referred to the 
CommissKjn’s stress on a strong 
^^tre, but has been tight-lipped 
about recommendations concerning 
appointment of Governors, States’ 
Powers, financial resources etc By a 
strange irony, wtthin days of the 
'“Ommission’s e«oort being 


submitted, the appointment of a 
number of Governors was 
announced The Home Minister 
claimed that the concerned State 
Governments had been “consulted”, 
but ultimately it transpired they had 
only been “informed”' 

The tendency to ride roughshod 
over the views of the States has been 
growing The meeting of the National 
Development Council held in Delh 
l 2 ist March further underscored this 
The Chief Minkters of Opposition 
ruled States were hardly given time to 
present their case and were hustled 
like V.hool<hildren by an impatient 
Prime Minister A couple of years ago, 
a similar treatment had led to the 
boycott of the NDC by Opposition 
Chief Ministers Such developments 
c!ertainly do not help in strengthening 
national integration 

Ethnic ethics 

A WELL laid-down policy of 
the Government, which has 
been, by and large, followed 
scrupulously by the media, is the 
restraint which should be shown in 
reporting communal clashes For 
example, the names of the 
communities ought not to be given, 
nor the nomenclature of places of 
worship which might have been 
attacked Though some times such 
reporting looks ridicubus because 
sooner or later people come to know 
the reaJ details, the pnnciple has been 
upheld as the best possible in the 
circumstances Journalists, the 
Government, the Press Council and 
courts share this view 

It IS, therefore, a matter of concern 
that the reportage on Sri Lanka 
incidents has given this principle'the 
go-by The culprits iiulude 
Government controlled All India 
Radio and Ooordarshan The news 
agencies and the Press seem to follow 
suit Ethnic violence, which is taking a 
heavy toll of life in Sn Lanka, will only 
get further agravated liy adding a new 
communal/rdigious dimension to it 
Ultimately, there could be a backlash 
in India It is, therefore time that such 
careless reporting is stopped 

Mother’s child 

A CASE which has come 
up before the Supreme 
Court opens up intereshng 
possibilities The court issued notice 
on March 25 to the Unxm of kidia, the 
Delhi Administration and others on 
the petition seeking ditecbons for 
granting admissions to schools to 


children of prostitutes and deletion of 
the column for the father's name m 
application forms 
The petitKJn, filled by the Bharatiya 
Patita Uddhar Sabha, a voluntary 
organisation for the welfare of 
prostitutes, seeks protection under 
Article 32 of the Constitution for the 
children of prostitutes It contends 
ihat the children of prostitutes are 
being refused admission in schools on 
the sole ground that the names of 
their fathers were not known 

Some months earlier, the Sabha 
had urged the Government to pass 
orders allowing the names of mothers 
to be written in the column against 
father’s name in school admission 
fornin 

The petition recalls to mind a 
touching episode narrated in the 
Chhandogya Up^nishad A pupil 
named Satyakama Jabaia came to 
Sage Gautama for study Asked 
about his gotra, the boy didn’t know 
and so went back to his mother with 
the query Yhe mother, Jabaia, said 
she didn’t know who the father was, 
and so Iwi named the boy after lierself— 
Satyakama Jabaia When Satyakama 
came to the guru with this reply, the 
master graciously accepted the pupil 
without much ado _ 

Thatchei^s litter 

I F imitation be the best 
form of flattery, livdia’s 
ruling circles have reasons to be 
happy For none less than the ‘Iron 
Lady’ of Bntain has taken a cue from 
Bajiv Gandhi Obviously inspired by 
the “Freedom Run’, the 'Dandi March’ 
etc being organised in India with 
much fanfare, Margaret Thatcher too 
IS reported to have taken up a broom 



and gone round a Londoi. park on 
March 26 picking up litter, as part of a 
campaign to keep Bntain clean Wags 
of the Bntish Press, less timid than 
their Indian counterparts, pointed out 
that the litter *Tad been carefully 
scattered for hei by park attendants 

K BHUPAL 








DEVELOPMENT. 


Well planned, Kerala 


F or thousands of years an example of how iinpu)\.iui} the 

Trivandrum, a small coas quality ot women's lives can vi< Id tar 

tal area of southern India, h<is i(aihin 9 results 
fancied itselt as a world af>aii ‘At its heart, <»ur iKipu'ation 

separated from the rest of the siil> prohlem symbolizes *he piweilest. 

continent by mountains and ness of women in oui six i« u said 
influenced by spice tradcis. Rami Chabbra Piess Adviser to thi. 
missionaries and other loieian H* alih and bamily Wellan* Minisirv m 
visitors Ni'w Delhi ‘We must treri li>te 

But today the State of Kerala is activate the awareness ot wonien 



Old women on their way to a polling booth in Kerala 
Numerically superior to men and also conscious of their 
political and other rights 


drawing attention for new reasons shake them up and teach them • t 
While most of India lags in curbing sell-t onfident and assertive " 
population growth, Kerala has been a Viiay l^kshmi, the Director ol 
dramatic exception Everyone, from Public Health Servit es in Ketal.i 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 'a «rted that Kerala had alr» adv 


It s flat," he said 

Ih.' PiMPt M Mister saitl nwriv 
lessons MA?ie to be learned from 
Ketala’s unusual siaiess siory C)n 
the other hand, »’\jK*risagree that the 
State's experienit also demonstrates 
the difficulties standing in the way of 
progress 

With ix'arly HtH) irillion pi’ople, 
India lias more than doubled its 
population since liideirenderive in 
1947, and the pojiulation is i ontini'ing 
K> grow !v about 2 1 tier • erit a vear 
At that late the country will e\» eed a 
liillion fitc'irle around the tun ol the 
(eruury Kerala <1 State ol liwer 
than Id milliori pe 'pli living amiil 
lagoons, carvils iiid rue paddies, 
t>elw.xen th* nxiuiil iit>and the 
Arabian Sea Icrs bad a dilleieni 
exp«’rietu « even the Uso >l is one of the* 
lountiv s poorer States 

bor esarnpl*’ liiclia - annual biifh 
r.iii li ■ ir> I'isl '’as I >« t 1 

<iIh>uI ft (oi I’ve’v ihoiivliu' JVO|)U’ 
Kerala s is IH p»’i i.KX) aiirl i oiitiiiuing 
lo drt'fi 

So,lie e>fx rts {hjinl out that 
Kerala s lecord ol '•esja’i tii'<i woni»ri 
gtxts back to am lent tunes at least 
two pnm ijial r ast» groufis had a 
hislo''y ol enifihasizing women'-> 
pier'x;itifi\.es over thvrse of men 

Tbi iNayars Un example 
view loped a seicalled matrilineal 
SIKH tv in whir n wr.meii inbeiitid 
faniilv protKr'v and had the tiqlit to 
hail- sex with men o< then i hoosing 

The British oiitlawcd these 
tnac Mil’s in tlw’ ldt,i Kiitury rut 
>i>tiH’ lemi.iist’j asst rt that they 
ii>nrinue to inlluence tire self 
t ontidetu e of all women in Kerala 

Today Kerala is the only Slate in 
Ind.a where wtjmen outnumber men, 
aptiirently becaust' women in Kerala 
are hciilthit, and eat better than men 
f.lsewhere in India, especially in the 
iKiith, It IS men who receive special 
I ate from childhotxi on The literacy 
rate for women here is more than 70 


downwards, has been frying to figure 
out why 

Experts say there are two runn 
reasons for Kerala’s lecord F’rst, the 
State has lung placed a premium on 
delivering hea’th services to its 
families Second, it has an 
extraordinary record in elevating the 
literary rates and economic 
opportunities- and therefore the 
c onsciousness - cl women 

In a country where wcjmen aie 
generally less well of* than men in 
terms of health, education and family 
Kerala is cited by feminists as 


succeeded in this task "In norfhein 
India, women just do the housework 
and have never learned to read and 

W It* , sill Silllf 

“He'i’ won* 11 plav more <i! a 
partnership in the lamily They have a 
higher staxc m deciding how nuiny 
children each family has In Kerala, a 
male cannot just brush his wife aside 
and mak* Im rat fiild btaiiiigm.u lune " 

In a recent inteiview, Gandhi 
complained that the nation s drive to 
curb population growth had hi' a dead 
end after earlier progress “Our biith 
rale came down for a while, but now 


fx I I I'ni m arly three tunes the 
national rate Perhaps most 
impressive the average age of 
niarnage for women is 22 years, 
compared with a little more than 18 
nationwide 

Kerala also is one of the few States 
in India with a traditionally fwwcrful 
Communist Dirty q was returned to 
power in elections last year - and it is 
one of the nation’s most heavily 
•Christian States, with Christians 
making up about a fifth of the 
population Both characteristics have ; 
been cited as factors in the State'sj 



heavy spending on health and social 
programmes 

Other factors in Kerala’s lower 
bnth rate, health officials say. are its 
legacy of education brou^t by 
Christian missionaries and the 
unusually high number of |ob 
opportunities for women Women in 
l^rala earn incomes from harvesting 
tea and coffee, weaving, making 
textiles from coconut fibres, 
processing fish and rolling cigarettes 

If women are the ones supporting a 
family, they recogni2e howpregnarKy 
can interfere with their work, said K 
Knshnamurthy, the State Health 
Secretary' "We have found that 
women are less selhsh than men 
They want their wages to be used to 

improve their families ” 

Pop>ulation control experts agree 
that changing the attitudes of women 
IS only half the battle, and that the 
other halt is urigrading health services 


for men and women alike Such a 
dnve IS at the core of India’s 
nabonwide five year, Rs 2 6 billion 
popuIation<ontrol effort 

Every morning at 8 am, for 
example, Goun Indira begins a long 
day of field work in the village of 
Peyard on the outskirts of this city, 
inquinng door to door about health 
matters and recording the answers 
Unlike health workers m more heavily 
populated areas, Indira is responsible 
for only 5,000 people, few enou^ to 
permit her to provide a high level of 
individual care 

On her rounds, she also keeps a 
record of immunizations for children 
and mothers, and makes a list of 
w^Kh families accept family planning 
Indira’s records show that in 584 of 
•the village’s 791 families the mother or 
father has had a sterilization 
operation —a rate serveral bmes that 
of India in general 


Stenhzation is the family planning 
means for three quarters of the 
families in Kerala But most of the 
stenlizations in Peyard have been 
earned out for women rather than 
men 

Indira, a 42 year-old mother of two. 
exphuned that m her expenence, 
women in the village do much harder 
work—carrying bricks to a 
construction site, for example, while 
men merely mix the bncks and bake 
them in a kiln Still, she said, men 
claim they cannot undergo 
stenhzation because it will leave them 
weak and unable to earn a living 

“That IS the present trend,’’ Indira 
said, smiling shyly and declining to 
expIxTitly criticize male attitudes She 
saxl she also works to assure families 
womed that after a stenhzation 
operation, they won’t be able to 
receive maximum family pleasures 
STCVEN'ft WEISMAN 


What exercise does to women 


E xercising hard may delay 
the onset of menstruation, 
but It does not affect the ability 
to have children later and it reduces 
susceptibility to cancers of the breast 
and reproductive system, new studies 
show 

The studies also show a lower 
susceptibility to diabetes for those 
whose periods were delayed or 
irregular because of strenuous 
exercise in youth 
Dr Rose E Fnsch, of the Harvard 
Sc hool ol Publx: Health, !>ayt that the 
total number of ovulatory perxxis in a 
woman’s liletime seems often to be 
directly leiated to her susceptibility to 
cancer ‘Thb,” she has saxl, *may help 
explain why those who exercise hard 
and therefore have fewer pencxis are 
less apt to gel cancer ” 

A key to the findings is that 
estrogen, the hormone that controls 
the reproductive cycle of whxh 
menstruation is a part, occurs in two 
forms Only one is highly active, and it 
IS the less active form that 
piedominates in the young women 
who exercise itrenuously, the 
researchers say 

In one of two studies led by Fnsch, a 
14 page questionnaire was sent to 
3,400 alumnae of 10 educational 
institutions To avoid any bias, the 
r<^archers did not tell recipients the 
precise goals of the survey The 
sec ond study compared 2.622 women 
lit H,»r>,ard l.tniver»ity who took pait 
in athletics or rowing wxh 2,776 iwho led 
more sedentary lives 
The t wo studies found that in those 


who exerosed strenuous^, menache-— 
the onset of menstruation—was often 
delayed and the subsequent penods 
became irreguiar 

•'Hard exercise turns off the 
menstrual cycle, causing temporary 
infertility,” Fnsch says 

The alumnae questionnaires 
showed the link between the hard 
exercise, late menarche, and lower 
susceptibility to cancer in the 
reproductive system and to diabetes 
She found that those who had been 
athletic had only about half as much 
cancer of the breast and reproductive 
system later in life us those who did 
not exercise regularly The active had 
just as many chiidken as the less active 

Severe exercise seems to reduce 
body levels of the highly active form of 
estrogen, according to analyses of 
body fluid by Rachel Snow, a student 
under Fnsch She used the method of 
analysis developed by Or Jack 
Fishman 

According to Fishman, it has been 
found that those with anorexia, an 
aversion to eating, develop an excess 
ol the inactive lon.i Fishman says 
Snow s analysis found that the 
inactive type was also predominant in 
those with an irregular menstrual 
cycle 

Dr lenley E Albright, who once 
won an Olympic gold medal for figure 
skating and who, as a specuJist in 
female disorders, look part in the 
research, says that in view of 
recent findings, irregular menstrual 
cycles in athletes should be consideted 
an appropriate response by the ixidy 


that would vanish when a less active 
life was resumed 

Frisch has been studying trends in 
menarche for more than a decade 
She and others have found that a 
•century ago in the United States 
menarche typicaliv came ar 15 j 
years ol age whereas the average novv 
IS three yean eairlier She attnbules 
this to better living conditions, 
including diet 

“For those who exercise hard, 
however, the average is still 15 and a 
half years," she savs "I don't think 
there is anything great about 
menarche at 12 and a half” She 
recommended that girls engage in 
moderately vigorous sports, 
something less strenuous than 
rowing 

Another key factor appears to be 
fatness Frisch vited research 
showing that fatty tissue converts tlie 
male hormone androgen into the 
female one, estrogen If a woman’s 
tatty tissue is less than about 27 
per cent of her body weight, site is 
unlikely to reproduce, Fnsch said 
She will not become pregnant unless 
her body has sufficient fat to nounsh a 
foetus 

Fnsch pointed to a survey showing 
that women of the Bushmen tnbe who 
live on an extremely spare diet in the 
Kalahari regxin of Africa, do not start 
menstruating until they are 15 or 16 
and bear an average of only four 
children Yet Hutterites, an Amencan 
sect opposed to birth control, have an 
average of 11 otfspnng 

Thus, meagre diet acts as a natural, 
form of bnrth control 





JJIm* and pappiem on Shah Jmhan’t tomb RamarkabUt 
attention to detail, (oppoaite page) The gate to the Taf - The 
architecta aurpaaaed themaehma 




Tragedy can be Inspiring, and nownere 
has It been more so than In the 
building of the Taj Mahal. But Is It 
really a mausoleum for a beloved queen? 
From time to time one hears of 
‘evidence’ that It was actually a Hindu 
temple on which Shah Jehan built his 
wonder, that Its doors, on examination, 
have been seen to be much older 
than the 17th century. Dr R. NATH, 
who specialises In Mughal architecture, 
gives a brIck-by-brIck account of 
how the Taj was built, referring to many 
contemporary documents, thus showing 
how the ‘revelations’ are nothing 
but Imagination. 


V ARIOUSLY defined as 'a 
materialised vision of love 
Imess’, *a poem in stone’, 'a 
dream in marble', 'a noble tnbute to 
the grace of Indian womanhood’, ‘a 
resplendent immortal tear-drop on 
the cheek of time’, ‘a monument of 
love’ and a wonder of the world’, the 
Taj Mahal is representative of the 
glorious Mughal age and a unique gift 
from the medieval period to the 
people of India It is situated on the 
nglit and south bank of the nver 
Jamuna at Agra It was built by the 
fifth Mughal empieror, Shah Jehan, 
who ruled from 1628 to 1658 A D , 
and was then deposed by his son 
Aurangzeb and imprisoned for eight 
years in the Agra Fort, where he died 
in 1666 

Khurram, entitled Shah Jehan, son , 
of Jehangir (1605-27) and grandson 
of Akbar the Great (1556-1605), was 
born on January 5, 1592 at Lahore 
His mother, Manmati, was a Rajput 
pnncess whom Jehangir had given 
the title ;ogat-goshain (as he 
considered himself to be /agat-guru) 
She hailed from Jodhpur, hence she 
was also called Jodhbai or Jodhabai 
Khurram was betrothed, in 1607, to 
Arjumand Banu Begum, daughter of 
I’tiqad Khan, entitled Asaf Khan, who 
was a brother of the famous Nur 
Jehan, and son of Mirza Ghiyath Beg, 
the sophisticated Iranian who served 
Akbar and who, after Nur Jehan’s 
marriage with Jehangir in 1611, rose 
to prominence and was entitled 
I'timad- ud-Daulah 

Khurram was also betrothed to the 
daughtei of Mirza Muzaffar Huftain 
Safavi in 1609 This marriage was 
consummated in 1610 His marriage 
with Arjumand was solemnized in 
1612 His third wife, whom he married 
in 1617, was the grand-daughter ot 
the famous Abdur-Rahim Khan-i 
Khaiian But the other two marriages 
were more of acbpbmatic nature,and 
Khurram was personally dedicated to 
Ai jumand, who was recorded to have 
been an exceptionally beautiful and 
accomplished woman She 
accompanied him ori iniltary 
campaigns and was with him even 
when he rebelled against his tather for 
about five years (1622-27) zeid 
patiently suffered extreme hardship 
Shah Jehan acceded to the throne 
in 1628 In 1631, while he was 
pursuing the rebel Khan-Jehan, he 
I amped at Burhanpur There, 
Anumand Banu, entitled Mumt^ 
Mahal, gave birth to a girl, her 
fourteenth child, became seriously ill 
and died Her death came as a great 
shock to Shah Jehan He wept 
bitterly and gave up all amusements 
He was only 39 then Before 


Mumtai Mahal’s death he had hardly 
20 white hairs in his beard but, after 
the tragedy, his whole beard turned 
grey, says a record Shah Jehan never 
married again 

Lahauri, who wrote the 
Badshah-j'^amah , Shah Jehan’s 
biography, described this event, and 
we get the full details of the 
construction of the Taj Mahal from 
his work and from a number of 
Persian manuscripts which are copies 
of the original official record 
maintained by the Imperial 
Accountant, Lala Rudradas The 
facts are corroborated by epigraphic 
data and accounts of such foreign 


travellers as Peter Mundy, J B 
Tavernier, Niccolai Manucci and 
Francis Bernier, who visited Agra 
around that time 

Persian histones unanimously 
maintain that on her deathbed, 
Mumtai Mahal desired her husband 
to grant her a two-fold will—first, not 
to marry again, as he already had four 
sons and four daughters by her, and, 
second, to build for her an extremely 
beautiful, wonderful and unique 
mausdeum, the like of which was not 
to be found on earth Homchunt 
makon tamtr gawad ki bar 
munaaaa"e auhur nayab va 
kamaf-iotfjf va qjlb-o-ghanb gordad 



He accepted the Will 
It may be noted that Shah Jehan 
was himself very interested in 
architecture, lust as his father 
Jehangir had been in pamting 
Lahaun has graphically described the 
forts, palaces, gardens, mosques 
tombs and other buildings which he 
commissioned at Agra, Delhi, 
Lahore, Kashmir, Kabul, (^ndahaur, 
Ahmedabad and Ajmer To budd 
commemorative tombs was not only 
a custom with the Mughals, it was also 
a state function, a regal way of leaving 
behind magnificent monuments in 
accordance with the dictum Verily 
our relics tell of us ' 

It was, thus, quite natural that ^ah 
Jehan decided to build a tomb to the 
memory of his beloved queen He 
sent for a council of architects and 
asked them to submit designs of the 
proposed mausoleum Oit of the 
several He tl\i 4 S received, one was 
approved arid wooden models were 
prepared Kaghaz naqshaye 
maqbarah har-ek ustad min 
avardand, va mm dadand chun yoke 
naqsha pasand Ah Hazrat amad, 
hamujib an naqsha-e-kjtifa rauzaye 
chabi taiyar shud ’ It was through 
those uuooden models that the' 
monument's unique proportions 
were evolved and tffe project was 
soon taken in hand 



Shah Jmhan- KmpL fils 
promiBm to hit wffe 


hauehs from the Khalsah (Crown 
lands) be given to the Raja in lieu of 
the land acquired for the tomb, and 
the other is the actual transfer deed of 
the propertv 

References in the Persian 
chronicles, Torah of gandand and 
Tasis een bmoye rq/i'ul buniyun, 
mention the word*/amin over and 
over again, showing that it was 
originally an opien land and the work 
began from the very foundations 
t 

\ 


I T was a grand project which, 
besides the tomb proper, com 
prised gardens, gateways, chowks 
(squares), markets and other 
subsidiary structures A site was 
selected on ihe bank of the Jamuna 
downstream the fort, to the south of 
the city The over took a sharp turn at 
this point and a watershed was made 
where the thrust of water was at its 
minimum it was the safest point on 
the nver-bank, far from the hubbub 
of the city, quiet, serene and beautiful 
it was, m (act, a vast slope of alluvial 
soil mixed with kankar tgravel) which 
gradually descended from south to 
north into the over this orientation 
of the land also facilitated Ihe 
'incorporation of a mosque as an 
integral part of the Taj plan, which 
helped decide the choice of land 
This land ongmally belonged to 
Raja Mansingh Kachhwah of Amer 
and was later owned by his grandson, 
Mirza Raja Jaismgh, who offered it as 
a gift But religious inju.ictions 
forbade such acquisition Hence, a 
suitable compensation was given for 
the land All this has been recorded by 
I ihaun We have in the Bikuner 
Afi hives a record of two firmans 
•'> u* d by the Mughal Court tu the 
.»a da'ed December 18 lbJ3 The 
hi'.i one IS the agreement that Ichit 
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Sfcelcfc Bhttwtng thm susdia- 
foundation. Proof that work 
began trom the very 
/oundatfons 

Labourers dug deep until they 
readied the water level They filled in 
these foundations with stone and 
lime mortar, and levelled them to the 
ground It wjm an efficient system of 
wells-foundation, interconnected by 
massive arches, making an almost 
monolithic yet dynamic plinth on 
whk h the gigantic tomb could be 
securely based 

Builders were requisitioned|romall 
over thv empire Besides the local 
guilds of ihe Jamuna-Chambal 
region, artisans from Rajasthan, 
Malwa, Gujarat and Punjab 
participated in the work By a rough 
estimate, anout 20,(X)0 skilled and 
unskilled workers were engaged for 
nearly 17 years (1632 48) on the 
project The n.imes of only alxiut 40 
skilled workers draftsmen, mavins, 
•.tone cutlers carvers inlayers 
dome builders, kufush m<ik< r-• 


calligraphers, carpenters and 
garden-designers—have traditionally 
come down to us through Persian 
sources This at once raises- the 
question whether only the five 
masons and five carvers who have 
been named could have built this 
grand mausoleum with the help of 
some 20,000 unskilled labourers The 
sheer magnitude and the multifarious 
nature of the work render this 
hypothesis impossible We know that 
^bur employed 1,491 skilled 
stone-cutters on the construction of 
the buildings at Agra, Fatehpur Sikri, 
Bayana, Dholpur and Gwalior, and 
680 on the buildings of Agra alone, 
which, in comparison to the Taj, were 
very minor works 
The details of specudization, native 
pi^e and monthly salaries of the 
craftsmen, along with their names can 
be fouiKf in venous Persian lists For 
example, Ata Muhammad, song 
tarash (stone-cutter) from Bbkhara, 
Shakir Muhammad, gut tarash 
(carver) from Bokhara, Muhammad 
Sajjad, m’emar( mason) from Multan, 
and Clhiranjilal, pachchikar (inlayer) 
from I^ahore, were pesd Rs 600.400,590, 
and 800 per month respectively 
This again raises some serK>us 
questions India was a land of stone 
art where stone workers had always 
been available from ancient times 
Even Timur (Tamerlane) was 
impressed by their skill and took some 
of them to Samarqand to build a grand 
mosque there f^w is it that the 
stone cuiters and carvers of the Taj 
came from Bokhara, which is hardly 
famous for stone work^ Again, could 
they have been paid such high 
monthly salaries, equivalent to about 
50 tolas per month in an age when 
gold sold at Rs 15 per tola-* This s 
incredible. Builders and artists were 
paid wages which never exceeded the 



Mumtal MahaT Died young 
only to become a legend 


worth of two tolas of gold per month, 
at the most 

The fact is the project was executed 
ons work assignment system in which 



Visitors throngirtfi the 7a; Blending nature with architecture 


thf Mirlriu’ul (manjqt'r ot th«' 
protect) ctbsigned 'he aork on .» 

I ortrflcl basis, to a hcaciinan or loader 
ol a guila or to the one whe» engav^ec 
them, irrespective ot whether he did 
th<> wnik hirnst’lf or not He got t)ie 
wink done l>v Insmt'ti [ n*’amount h* 
u ( eived Irom the trc.isutv wastvn hi*, 
(lersonal salary but the whole 
rontractfd amount which he 
dishur .• i' to the artisans who worl ed 
under him The Mir /maru; deiilt with 
these headmen only, and. therefor* 
only their names weie put on the 
lecord while the several thousand 
skilled artisans who a* tually worked 
on stone have ri’mai'ied anonymous 
Thus. Ata Muhammad .>nii Shakir 
Muhammad were , *>iitract>)rs only 
who engaged the stomM utters and 
carvers and had the assignea wuik 
done by them Bokhara was their 
native plac e. not of the guilosmen win 
worked updei them 
Ustad k>a Afandi, who came from 
Shiraz, was the head o* the naqs>ha 
nawii (draftsmen) He received l^s 
1000 per month foi the men who 
worked under him Abdul Han 
entitled Amanat Khan Shira/i. himself 
an expert artist, headed the 
department of calligraphers Kan Mai 
was the garden designer fiom 
Kashmir Pira was a master c arpenter 
Irom Delhi Dome iHiitders worked 
Uiidei Ismail Khat Rumi hinial 
makers, mascjns. stone c utters 
carvers and inlaycTs have In-en 
similarly named Qadir Zaman Khan 


has tteen mentioned as dar har-ek 
pran us(aci-e kamil, an expei t ot 
constniction techniques including 
tnose ot d.gqing and filling of 
toundatioiis, masetnry, laying of 
ston,.s, raising of heavy bicxks by 
r'.pps and pulU ys handling of levels, 
nviiiit* nance oi drainage etc Above 
» ye’'yone was Muhammad Hanit, the 
Mir Jiruirat -n charge of the entire 
consirui tionwoik who managed the 
pun tiasc's and stoics rei ruitirenl of 
aitisans and labourers and 
disbursement of wages, and was thus 
till pfO)ect coordinates! 

Three types of stone were used in 
tin Taj Mahal semiprecious stones 
I'kc Aqiq Yemeni, hiroz i Laiward, 
Moot go bulaunam ' ahsunni, 

1 .smra V ash.ib and Pit unia were used 
loi inlayirig, rare and 'i.iconimon 
Slones SIX hasTilai.Pai Zahar, Ajuba, 
Atrn. Khdttu Nakhexf and Maknatis 
wc’re used in bold inlay and mosaic 
work, chiefly on fitxjrs exterior dadirs 
and turrets, and common stones like 
Sang i Gwalion (grey and yellow 
sandstone) Sang i Surkh (red 
‘..andstone) Sang i Moosa (black 
slate) and Sang i Rukham (Sangi 
Mamiar or white marble) were used m 
loundations and masonry and for 
finishing the extern.\l surfaces Red 
stone was brought from the 
nciqhbounnq FatehpurSikn, fantpur 
and Paftatpur Wlrtc marble was 
requisitioned from Makrana 
(Rajetsthan) and was duly paid lor, as 
the three firmans on record show 


Semi precious and rare stones were 
brought from distant places like 
Upper Tibet, Kumaon, Jaisalmer, 
Giti.bay and Ceylon 

The Persian lists give some figures 
along with the names of stones, e g 
Aqiq 340, l^jward 240, Moonga 147, 
Suiaimani 559, Lahsunia 52, Tamra 
198, Ajuba 850, Yashab 54, Pitunia 
542 and Maknatis 77 The figures do 
nut denote the numoer of stones, that 
would be too small for such a vast 
project They denote a phan or dhen, 
each of one cubic ziro (=32 inches), 
and tank in case of precious stojaes 
These lists also provide a table to help 
the purchase department maintain a 
unifonn quality in its proc6rements 

It must be borne in mind that the 
cure or skeleton of the building is of 
brick masonry, reinforced with stone 
according to the headers and 
stretchers system Bnckswerelcxally 
manufactured and chemically treated 
for strength and stabibty Such 
ingredients as molasses, batasha. 
befgir>watcr, urd pulse, curd, jute, 
and kankar were mixed with hme 
mortar to make it a perfect cemenpng 
agent 

Funds tor the constrtKtion of the 
Tai Mahal came trum the royal 
treasury of the emperor and the 
Government treasury of the province 
of Agra (subah Akbarabad). and 
accounts were scrupulously 
maintained down to the last pie by 
Lata Ruc''adas The mam heixls of 
expenditure were the ftist of slorws. 
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i and the wages paid to the workerT^ 
Cost of every part of the complex was 
separately c^culated, for examine the 
cost of the marble plinth (chhakka) 
with the four minarets is stated to be 
Rs 51,77,674 7 annas and 6 pies, of 
the main tomb Rs 53.45,36110annas, 
arxj of the }hq/jhan (Matyar or 
Muhaijar) or inlaid and white jah 
marble curtains around the 
cenotaphs m the main hall Rs 
4,68,855 2annas 6 pies AboutSOsuch 
entries were made and the totd cost 
ot (he Tai Mahal works out 'to Rs 
4.18.48,426,7 annas 6 pies This is 
besides the cost of the 40,000 tolas 
(466 55 kilograms) of gold supplied by 
the royal treasury 
Costs of wooden and brass doors, 
brass chains, gold plated kalash, and 
sandalwood coffins have also been 
given Cunously, we come across 
costs of three tombstones While two 
exist, the third seems to be contained 
in the central underground chamber 
which has been permanently closed 
for reasons not known to us It is one 
of the several mysteries associated 
with the Taj Mahal 

T he Tiq complex was laid 
out in several receding ter 
races on a north-south aVis 
Be^nning from the south side, a ci*y 
was foupded with chowks (squares), 
buars, serais (inns) and residential 
houses, with intermittent open 
spaces Originally named Mumtaza- 
bad. It IS at present called Tajganj On 
the second terrace, at a much lower 
level, IS the main ckouk of the Taj, 
which IS connected to the city by a 
broad, open stairway and a small 
gateway aon its south side The main 
southern gate of the tomb opens on 
this chowk which, with symmctncal 
pillared dalans (courtyard) on all 
sides, make up a spacious enclosure 
and provide an extremely beautiful 
approach to the monument The 
garden of the Taj is situated on the 
third terrace, at a still bwer level 
The tomb<omplex occupies a 
rectangular area enclosed by high, 
stone masonry walls on the eastern, 
northern and western sides (the 
northern side being open to the river), 
and has double storeyed buildings, 
obviously designed for a symmctncal 
effet t, in the middle of the eastern and 
western sides 

Char boon, a square garden 
divided into four parts, formed an 
inteijral part of the Mughal tombs and 
all earlier Mughal tombs, like those ol 
Humayun at Delhi. Akbar at 
Sikandra in Agra, i’timad ud Oaulah 
at Agra and Jehangir at Lahore, are 
planned in such gardens All these 
lomos arc situated in the centre of the 
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Thm "char hagh’ plan 

char-bogh, the four parts of which 
form their background as well as the 
foreground 


A marvellous innovation was, 
however, made at the Tai Mahal The 
square garden was divided, as usual, 
into four large segments, separated by 
broad canals and double causeways 
with intervening cypress avenues 
But, heie, the central point of the 
garden was not occupied by the tomb 
but by a raised lotus pond of white 
marble The tomb stands to its north. 



Plan ef thm Tod g a r dmtt' 

mojesticaily facing it. as if the whole 
garden is placed at its feet m 
adoration 

The garden does not form the 
b'-f kground iq the Taj Mahal That is 
provided by the blank, blue* sky 
against which its w/hite outlines 
silhouette gracefully This back 
ground is not t onstant, it changes its 
colour and texture often, and the Taj 
IS aiway sc^n in this ever changing 
and, heme, ever new background 
The shades of the sky are subtly 
reflected on the white marble of the 
Taj, which changes colour and 
complexion a< cordingiy 
The Taj thus presents a variety of 
tints and moods In the early morning 


It appears fresh and hvely like a white 
lotus bud on the verge of opening, and 
It IS sad and melanclioly like a yellow 
narcissus when tlie pale sunset glow 
plays on Its contours On a dark night, 
it appears innocently asleep, white on 
a fdtl moon night, the Taj seems 
awake and vibrant SirKe we see the 
Taj in relation to the ever changing 
sky, ii appears ever new and ever 
fresh, and this eternal newn^s is the 
most important factor of its aesthetK s 
in accordance with the Sastric 
dictum Ksone ksane yannavatam 
upeti tadeva rupam romaniyafaya ifi 
This marks the climactic success of the 
efforts to blend nature with 
architecture which began with Babur 

The garden of the Taj Mahal and its 
water devices had been judiciously 
worked out Each of the four quarters 
of the char hagh is again sub divided 
into smaller quarters wnth broad 
stone paved pathways The architect 
of the tomb of Akbar (1605 12) used 
casccides to bring about a beautiful 
effect of water At the Taj, this ef»et t is 
obtained by fountains which have 
been laid systematically in the mam 
north south canal and around the 
central lotus pond The planner 
desired to add to the beauty ol the 
mausoleum from the front by 
providing these bud shai^ed fountains 
right m the centre To prevent 
diversion of attcn'ion to the sides he 
placed no fountains in the east west 
canal, showing the rneticulous 
calculations that were involved in 
maximising the aesthetic effect of the 
water devices and the garden With 
the help of the silvery spray of these 
toundations and the delicate iipples in 
the broad cand running along the 
whole span of the garden, the 
architect sought to make the Taj 
unique m Mughal architecture 
Water channels at Akbar's tomb are 
narrow threads, at thie Taj t)iey are 
broad, glistening sheets allowing the 
reflection of the pure white tomb to 
dance in their soft npples o* the 
crystal clear water The huge tomb 
with Its prominent central iivan 
(portal) and dome, appierars to float in 
It, creating an etfjereal effect In its 
immediate neighbourfiood cypress 
avenues, parterres and flower beds 
have been laid symmetrically The 
deep green and slender cypress trees 
are mirrored in the water, and 
between their dark reflections shines 
the milk white Taj Mahal The subtle 
shadows combine harmoniousiy and 
create a picture of unsurpassable 
beauty, grace and grandeur The 
wiater engineer, the garden designer 
and ihe architect had ail collaborated 
to tne last detail to work out a perfect 
composition 





Ihe Taj 'tNfnly our relics tell of us’ 


A stp.ncitf wdti-rwotks tor 
bupplvtng wd'tT w.ib fbt.iblished in tiu 
idiuiiiing Baqh Khati i Alam Walt r 
juds idised tiom 'hi' river ti sicv^rjl 
itagefc and stored in three overhead 
anks From there '* wa-brought irrto 
he Fa) through < idv pipi s ol 9 mch 
jiai-netei, which wire embedded in 
the masonry ai n depth ot 5 feet 
lelirw the p.ivi'1 CL^k A Mughal 
architect was a rrvvter o. levels 
Copper prpes wi'ic used tor a 
separate serres of fi. ni nns in the 
lorth sou'h canal the lotus pond and 
he I anal around it An ingenious 
nethod was used to tnsure uniform 
water pressure in tn* lountainj 
-respective of the distance and 
iiitflow of water The fountain pipes 
lere not connected diiectlv with the 
opper pipes feedirig them, as this 
■ould have resulted m a gradual 
ecrease in the volume and pressure 
( water Instead, a copper trot 
:ahsh) was fitted to each iountain 
pc which thus received water suppK’ 
aly tbrcHigh the pot The water fust 
led the pot and then rose 'n the 
untains, which were thus controlled 
I the pressure in the pots and not by 
e pressure in the main pipe As the 
essure in the pots was uniformly 
aintained, it ensured an equal 


supply III water at the same pressure 
in all the tountains 

T he tomb structure occu 
pu's the middle of a 
reitangu'ar, red sandstone 
platform (chowki) along the river 1* 
has a beautiful mosque on its west and 
an identical building called Mehman 
Khanah tquest house) on its east 
They are in red stone with liberal use 
o' white marble for emphasis and 
colour contrst The mosque wat an 
indispensable feature in a tomb 
proicd such as the Taj But the 
provision of its replica on the other 
side shows that the buildci intended 
to have the white marble tomb 
structure symmetncally flanked on 
both sides by lower and apparently 
inferior constructions so that it 
towered head and shoulders above its 
surroundings and arrested the entire 
attention ot the viewer 
The mausoleum stands in the 
middle of a square, white marble 
plinthfAursi), 328 feet 3 inches in 
length and 19 feet in height, with four 
minatets at the' foui corners This 
plinth helps gve the building an 
imposing elevaticm Tapering three 
storeyed minarets, 132 feet high on an 
average, with each storey separated 


by a balcony supported on a senes of 
brackets, are markejl by beautiful 
light and shadow play Each mmaret 
IS surmcjgnted by a chhatn, an 
indigenous crowning feature typical of 
tne art of India 

These minarets harmoniously flank 
the central structure The way they 
harmonize with the tomb proper is a 
masterstroke of art it is its amazing 
asspciation with so many other 
architectural features that makes the 
Tai a wonder structure The tcjmb of 
Humayun stands isolated on its plinth 
without any flanking members. To 
correct this lacuna, the architect of 
the Taj ingemously evolved these 
features, viz, a pronounced chamfer 
at each angle of the mam building, 
counter balanced by a majestic, 
tapering minaret just opposite The 
detachment of mmarets, which is in 
perfect jin^oportion with the mam 
building, has b'ought about a unique 
harmony and balarKe in the whole 
composition, otherwise, the tomb 
would have lost much of its charm 
The central mausoleum is presented 
magnificently like a tetus flouwer 
among a bunch of lotus buds, rising 
above green, glittering lotus leaves 
floating in water 
to be lonchidcd 
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] What animal is this and why dni-s it 
havt> that namc'^ 

2 A religious luganizatif-r wus 
established ti>dav n 'ndia al>>ut ‘K) 
years ago which ' 

3 Who IS credited u.Tfh first ibsi^rving 
May i3ay in India 

4 An aiiiniai 'i-.is kiHec* 'mia' mure 
than six rit i d<’es d>to Ii-,» ' m) tu the 
writing of a 'ktok l‘■,ai thrills i-oeti 
now, what was tfe mi lUvl '.id j-ho 
thekilln what was the tKX/l' and wnu 

j tiieauthcr-* 

5 Why do people in Htjinli n, 
rernembe” May 1 

b All < uking i oat mints wv.t 
nationalised in India on M.ic 1 ’v72 
wha* happcneci or. ir.i* iit . 
anniversary ot 'he date' 

7 Why IS Aphrfvjite (t" Venus't ailed 
a Paphian goddess’* 

8 borne months ago, who said "At 
least I lett shoes in itiy closet, and not 
skeletons And, besides, I didn t hai o 
3,000 pairs of shoes ! had l,0b(.i' ^ 

9 Which city IS famous foi 'ts 
"Dresden china”-' 

10 What IS ttie name of tfn- US 
President ^official retreat' 

11 What are Winchester geese'^ 

12 Brasilia is the rapitai but which is 
Brazil s bigge>st city-* 

THt ANSWERS 

1 The t hitai this one is ai adult 
male is so railed because o* the 
soots on .ts t)ody, r fiifo/is from chitral 
(painted I 

2 Swami ViyeK.manda established 
the RarT.akrisfiria Mission 

i Smgji'avelc f hettiar in 1923 

4 It was a le'ipard Jim C orlieft killea 
I' arxl then wrote the txxik The Man 
Euting leopard o/ Rudraprovog 

5 l<leO Bombay State was 
txt'jfcated into Manarashiia and 
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Gujarat 

h All non c oking coal mines were 
ivationalised 

7 Paphos in Cyprus was the centre of 
the worship of twr cult 

8 Imelda Marcos 

9 Meissen, now in East Germany 

10 Camji David 

11 This IS a colloquial name for 
prostitutes, successive Bishops of 
Winchester owned land on which 
bawdy houses thrived and these paid 
rent to the Chuich 

12 Sau Paulo 


BRIDGE. 

Deal No 15 S.uilh dealer NS 
vulnerabit: 

NORTH 
b A K 10 3 2 
H J 10 
D AQ4 2 
r 3 2 


WEST EAST 

Q5 J9876 

765 K98 

KI06 3 8 

KQJ6 10 987 


SOUTH 



s 

4 


H 

AQ43 


D 

J97 5 


C 

A5 4 

Tru 

nidding.> 

S 

W 

N 

IH 

P 

IS 

2D 

P 

4D 




West made the obvwxis lead of C K The 
dummy u/a» spread You count your tncks 
and then assess 'he combined strength 
Yrxi find that flic defem e fxilds 15 H C f*, 
of whir h at least 5 points are with West 
(horn the lead) If fxjth finesses lose, the 
hand does not make The question 
therefore, is, which of the two finesses is 
nghi. The obvious answer n heart, not 
diamond, as in that case yiai wtil be able to 
ditch dummy's rcmairxng club on your H 
Q Accordingly you win the lead of C K 
iMlh Ace aixl then cross to dummy 
through S A to play H J from the table 
East covers with H K and yixi win with 
Ace, and then play a heart to H 10 
Now comes the crucial question do you 
cash S K before croMinq to hareJ tfwough 
a apada ruff torbteh the dumnny's dub over 
your H Q? You decide that you cannot 
afford to gat your spade ruff overrjffed by 
West as m that avent Wast will cash the 
ddb and you may hasw kiae a tnek m 
Esmond So to reduca the chence of 


failure you play a small spade bom the 
table in the 5th tnck, and ruH the same with 
D5 It survives, West following with S Q 
As planned, you discard dummy's club on 
your H Q 

You now relax a bit as you can now even 
afford two tncks in diamond You, 
therefore, try to play safe, restneting the 
trumploss to two You decide to allow the 
maximum odds against you You first 
suppose that the trump is 4 1 break and 
West holds the loriger trump You play D J 
and suppose it loses to East's King and 
East rdurns a club, which dummy ruffs 

Now what'’ If you ruff a spade West will 
over ruff and ret urn a diamond and you will 
be stuck m dummy and will have to 
concede a spade tnck So you deduce that 
if diamorxl break is 4 1. the longer 
dianxands should contain D K, and the 
singleton diamond must be either tfie ten 
or the eigftf spot 

You. therefore, play DJ from hand 
West c .jvers King, v-ru win with dummy s 
^ e and East follows with D 8 You ruff a 
spadcw.thD? andWest A.eriu'fswithD 
10 and whatr ver he' eturns you can always 
n.ake 11 tricks Yo,j may also ixilt that if 
West does tiot return a diamond you f an 
even make '2 tricks 

Let us now supp<«e that East holds 
longer diamonds West follows D 8on D J 
and East wins and relurnsa club 't ou ruff 
1 sp,'ile with D / whu h holds You sinipK 
play one of your winnc>i hi at ts and discard 
a lost r spaite At t>esl East car> ruft and 
whatever he returns you can ,laim the 
rema-ninq 

GIIHUDEV- 

CHESS. 

Tht- 'ii.rgr d iKisiiion iKcurred .n 
an interesliii>i mat. h pi,)ye<J lielween 
F'l'^lrnci 1 ,d I * wSA The niali h w.rs 
nitr* sting tH-i is» ■'was p ayed over ,hi 
telephone S esi-V f n>)land pl,ic« c 

w't' whet pit ' A .1 Mull of )n 

USA lift o, Wliite woi' from ths 
pttsite.i It . .c.i the game jilavt d-’ 



Dntribut-a>n (W) Kh2 Qi2. Rll, gl. 
B< 1 e2. Ng3. Pa4, b2. d5. «4 K g4. h3 
(B) Kh8 Qe7. Ra8 d8, Nb6. c5. Bd6. 
Pa5. b7 c6 eS. f7. g6 h7 
Anawer 1(4* Nbxa4 2fxe6, BxtS. 
JRxf7 Qxl7 4Bx<i.5< h Kg8 Sdxch Reh 
6Bt4 Re6 7Nf5 gxfS Hgxrtih KfH ’4x.-6 
Qe7 10Qf2(h Bla< k resigns 
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I N 1890, the First International founded 
by Karl Marx declared May 1 as International 

Labour Solidarity Day Long before this the , 

working people of India had started their struggle ^ 

against exploitation In May 1827, people in various 
occupations assembled on the Calcutta Maidan to ex 

press solidarity with the striking palanquin bearers and protest against a new' 
Government Act which curtailed their nghts The stnke of the palanquin bearers went 
on for a month Tinkari, one of the speakers at the meeting, not only urged the 
palanquin bearers to unite against the exploiters, but also called upon othef working 
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people to jom the movement Twenty-four years later, in Itlbl, 
the carriage-drivers of Calcutta w^nt on a strike In 1862, and 
coincidentally again in the month of May, 1,200 railway 
worl(ers at Howrah station went on strike for several days 
demanding a eight hour working day Shashipada 
Bandyopadhyay of Baranagar took the initiative m organising a 
rally of the workers and empbyees of Borne Jute Company 
in 1866 The demand for recess dunng work was raised in this 
rally, much before the Amencan working class took it up at the 
Hay Market The Bharat Shramajibi Sangha was formed under 
the leadership of Shashipada Bandyopadhyay in 1870 Its 
organ, ‘Bharat Shramajibi', came out in 1874 May Day as such 
was first observed in India on the beach in Madras in 1923, 
under the leadership of Singaravellu Chettiyar Singaravellu 
had contacts with Manabendra Nath Roy He founded the 
Hindusthan Labour Party in 1923 and brought out a paper 
named'Labour Kisan Gazette’ Observance of May Day added 
a new dimension to the anti imperialist struggle in the 1930s A 
rally of Asians at Hyde Park of London pronounced “Libeiate 
India " Thirty one prisoners in the Andaman jail formed the 
Communist Co-ordination Committee on May Day of 193S 
The previous year, AITUC hjd instructed workers in different 
industries tu observe May Day Rallies and meetings were held 
in Calcutta Bombay and other cities 
May Day of 1946 in Calcutta has been immortalised by the 
poetry of Sukanta Bhattacharyya “Reject capitulation"-- 
roared the poet The same day the same ye6r the naval ratings 
of Bombay revolted and integrated themselves with the 
workers In this way. May Day secured its place in the anti 
imoenalist national bberation movement 





More from Nehru 


Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol 3 
(1952-54) by Jawaharlal Nehra, 
General Editor G Parthasarathi, 
Oxford University Press, Rs 150 

T he third volume of Jau^ahar 
iai Nehru’s letters to Chief 
Ministers loveis the period 
between June 1952 and July 1954, an 
eventful two years during which the 
ruling party had its first brush with a 
multi party opposition in Parl'ament 
and India made its debut in 
international politics The most 
significant development at home 
during the period was the dianissal 
and imprisonment of Sheikh Abdullah 
about which Nthru wrote at some 
length to the Chid Ministers on 22 
August, 1951 

Mr Karan Singh who on August 8, 
195J. issutuanorder pirxlaimingthat 
"I Karan Singh bada'' i Riyasat, 
fuiK tiotiing in the i.i'eresls of the 
jH’ople of tfie State who have ■« ptis'’d 
the responsibility and authority of the 
Headship ol the Stale in me, do 
hereby dismiss Sheikh Abdullah from 
the F’rime Ministership of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and 
c onsequentlv the Council of Minisiers 
fieaded by him is dissolved forthwith,” 
lias c laimed in his autobiograplty that 
the decision to dismiss and detain 
Sheikh Abdullah was his and New 
Delhi knew nothing about it Even the 
sheikh was taken unawart-s The 
midnighi \ncKk had to lie loud and 
prolonged, and the SIreikh, roused 
from deep sleep, flevv into a lage aiid 
shouted. “Who is the Sadar i Riyasat 
to dismiss me-* I made that chit of a 
boy Sadar i Rivasat " The news of 
sheikh Al'duilah dismissal and 
sweaniui in ol Kikshi Ghul im 
Mohaninii cl a is lyivvyecf to the 
President by Karan Singh on9 Augusi 
and a copy of the letter was forwarded 
to Nehru A lad of "22 going on 2J" 
had done it 

However unbelievable the story, it 
IS confirmed by Nehru In his lettei 
Nehru says, "We learnt of these 
events after they had taken place ” In 
this letter Nehru makes a veiled 
retereixe to Adlai Stevenson's talks 
with Sheikh Abdullah during his visit 
to Kashmir from 1 tci J May, 195), 
IXilles’s visit to New IDelhi alxrut die 
same lime and publication by The 
New York Times on 5 July, 1953 of a 
map of Kashmir showing it as an 
independent country all of which 
combii'ed to lead to the speculation 
that the US was encouiaging the 
Sheikh lo prcxlaim itidependeiu e of 


the Kashmir Valley Nehru wrote that 
much had been said about toreign 
interfetence and about the .n tivities 
of the U N obseivera ‘ Ibeie has 
been foreign mlcrferimc e of some 
kind Ol other during the pist -^c-veral 
years, and the behaviour of the UN 
observers in the past had oiten f.ecn 
strongly obiected to But I ttiiiik ihe 
great stress laid uivm this ii ncent 
days has been exaggerated It i.-, not 
gcxxl to cxiiggcrate and, in any event 
in the present circumstanc cs it will 
not help c ast blame on all and sundry 


question how and when this 
deterioration in the Kashmu situation 
started and himself answers It is 
difficult to draw the line, hut ihe'e' an 
be* no doubt that one oi the must 
powerful elementsat the back was the 
Praja Parishad Jan Sangh agitation 
wtix h c realed a great effec t not only 
in Sheikb Abdullah’s mind but in the 
mil ids ol the people in the Valley This 
agitation embittered them and it 
apfiearcd to them that the Jar. Sangh 
amf ts suppoiters represented the 
prevailing sentiment in India and this 



N^ru with Sheikh Abdullah The action of the‘Sadar i-ltnraaat’ 
caught Delhi by turpriee ■ 


Wheic necessary, of course, action 
has lo tte taken ’’ 

Nehru puts t!s« Uame almost 
squarely on the Praia Panshad-Jan 
Sangh agitation demanding Jammu 
and K.ishmiTs c ompleie accession to 
and mer jet with bd'a He raises the 


fnglitened them The vx-c»pte began 
looking in other c^irectiuns Sheikh 
Abdullah became particularly bitter 
aixf rather losi his moorings We v an 
V nticise Sh skh Abdullah for going 
astray aixi forgetting Ihe principles on 
which he had king siucxi but that 





BOOKS 2, 

does not help us much in 
understandmq a situation which at 
first gradually and then rather 
suddenly i onfrontcd us " 

Six weeks before the palai e 
revolution in Srinagar. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjet died in Sheikh Abdullah’s 
pnson He was arrested by the 
Sheikh's Governmenj for defying a 
ban on his entry into the State On his 
death allegations were made that he 
had been denied proper medical 
attention while in detention A 
demand lor an enquiry into the 
circumstances of his death was 
supported by among others, 
Jayaprakash Narayan and 
Purushottam Das Tandon Nehru 
was abroad at that time On his return 
he noted in his letter of 2 July, 1953 to 
the Chief Ministers that an 
“outstanding" event that saddened 
his homecoming was the death of Dr 
Mookerjee But he supported Sheikh 
Abdullah to the hilt 

Wrote Nehru “I can speak with 
personal knowledge that the Kashmir 
Government treated Dr Mookerjee 
while in detention, with the greatest 
courtesy and gave him every possible 
facility He was given a lovely pnvate 
villa by the side of the Dal Lake and, to 
all appearances, he kept well there 
No one suspected for a moment that 
his illness, when it came, was senous 
It was only late m the evening that this 
assumed a serious character and 
within a few hours he was dead The 
fact that Dr Mookerjee himself sent 
telegrams to his relatives in Calcutta 
from the hospital some hours before 
his death.telling them not to worry .is 
clear indication of how neither tie nor 
others realised that the end was near 
1 think that it is very unf ur to blame 
the Kashmir Government on this 
srore As a matter of fact, the 
Kashmir Government had decided to 
release him by the end of the month ” 

Stalin’s death was another “major 
event" of 1953 about which Nehru 
wrtite to the Chief Ministers There 
nave t>cen all kinds of speculation on 
the t onsequences of Stalin’s death in 
the Soviet Union and elsewhere,'he 
said ‘Some people, givi ig way to 
wishful thinking, imagined that this 
must lead to disruptive tendencies in 
the Sovie* Union Nothing of the kind 
has hapjiened or indeed was likely to 
happc'ii In fact, the new set up in the 
Siviet Union appears to be as strong 
and united as any before In Stalin’s 
in'e recently there was a tendency to 
widen the top structure of 
jovernment Under Malenkov they 
lave cjoiic back to a smallei authority 
It 'he top Malenkov has repeatedly 
aid stress on peac e What this means 
1 not clear But one might legitimately 
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conclude that the Soviet Oovernnuml 
IS prepared to talk about tlie various 
problems that afflict the world ’’ 
If w.is Malenkov who htid invited 
Indira Gandhi, then nothing moie 
than a dutiful daughter, to ftie Soviet 
Union for lest and relaxation at the 
famous Sochi sanatorium It was 
Malenkov again who had invited 
Nehru to the Soviet Union Whcnthis 
invitation took Nehru to the Soviet 
Union in 1955 Malenkov was in 
disgrace and a minor Minister in a 
Cabinet which he used to head not 
long ago The new troika i onsisied of 
Bulganin, Khrushchev and Molotov 
Malenkov died rcccnily unlamented 
and unsung This reviewer 
remembers Malenkov standing at the 
fringe of a VIP crowd at the Moscow 
airjxirt on a c loudy July afternoon to 
receive Nehru Short and stocky, sad 
and forlorn, he was out of place, this 
nght hand man and chosen sue cessot 
of Stalin He was at the airpiort. it 
seemed not because of his station but 
because he had sent out the invitation 
to Nehru 

Nehru was aware of the void 
created by Stalin's death He wrote in 
the same letter that iifter Stalin’s 
death, "the leading piersonality in the 
communist world is Chairman Mao 
Tse fung of China His prestige is 
great and he stands on tiis own merits 
Fhe successors of Stalinm Russia aie 
not very well known and liave 
certainly no great prestige attached lo 
them cxjtside the Soviet Unic^n 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
China depends greatly on the Soviet 
Union and that the two countries will 
pull together ’’ Another prophecy 
gone wrong' 

A maior development in the 
subcontinent during the ix>r 
icxl was the defeat of the 
Muslim League in East Pakistan 
Seventeen years before the liberation 
of Bangladesh, Nehru wrote in a letter 
to the Chief Ministers on 15 June, 
1954 ttiat just as the general elections 
in East Bengal weie quite unique, the 
subsequent happenings there were 
'’qually without precedent “East 
Bengal is being treated like a colony of 
Weslern Pakistan ,ind a colony under 
military domination Considerable 
armed forces have been sent from the 
West to the East ’’ 

After the rout of the Muslim 
League, Fazlul Huq became Chief 
Minister of East Pakistan He was 
dismissed by the Central 
Government headed by Mr 
Mahomed Alt (the other one, not of 
Bograj The New York times, had 
quoted Fazlul Haq as saying 'hat East 
Pakistan wished lo bei ortie an 


independent Slate and independence 
will in* one of the fust things lo he 
taken uji by his Miiiisiry Huq deiiu d 
it, claiming that what he h.id told llu* 
NYT correspondent was that East 
Pakistan should !■«> an autonomous 
unit of Pakistan 

Nehru has recorded the event in 
some detail He wrote "Tlic story of 
how this decision was taken a! 
Karachi is an exiraordinarv one Mr 
Fazlul Huq was deliberately trapped, 
through an Amei lean newspMjiei man, 
to say something about the 
independence of Fast Bengal 
Immediately this paiticiilar senteiu e 
WBS bro.»drast by the Pakistan 
CKivernmcni, regardless ot the 
context Mr l-aziul Huqdenudit and 
then Prinw Ministei Mahomed All 
sent for him and the AnierictHi 
I orrespondenl, made them sit in front 
of him and got the American 
correspondent to ..ontradut Fazlul 
Huq Making this the h.isis of their 
charge, they declared fazlul Hiuj a 
traitor and put au end to his 
Government 

"I ven fielori F iziul Huq had gone 
to Kar.ichi, he had been asked by the 
Karachi Government to at rest a 
number ot rscnis iiu luding some of 
his own collcsigucs and elected 
members of the legislature f aziul 
Huq refused to do so and he was 
summoned to Kaiac hi Me continued 
to refuse 1' s stated that the then 
Governor of East Bc'ngal, ('houdhury 
Khaliquzzanian, was asked by 
Karachi lo take ctwge of the 
Government. Khaliquazzaman 
refused to do so and pointed out that 
this would have dangerous ronse 
quenres Thereupon, Iskhander 
^^rza was sent ’’ 

The pericxt coveted by the ,-resent 
volume saw the emcrqen>.e of India as 
an honest broket in mternanonai 
politics India played a significant lole 
in the Korean settlement and tlie first 
Geneva confe»ence on Indo Cnina 
On his way back from Geneva, 
Chinese Premier Chou En lai paid a 
visit to New Delhi, and Nehru wrote a 
long letter to the Chief Ministers, his 
longest to explain the sigruiicance ot 
this “histone event" He gave the 
Chief Ministers an account of itic 
discussions he had with the Chinese 
Premiei, commenting that though m 
one could judge inner motives, it 
seemed the Chinese leader was quite 
honest about what he said 

“His (Chou’s) talk was wholly 
different frorr the normal approach ot 
the average Communist, which is full 
of certain slogans and cliches He 
hardly mentioned communism in the 
Soviet Uniorr on European politic s " 
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Chou En lai had told Nehru that it was 
a good thing that India remained in the 
Commonwealth and India should 
continue to do so, because it was 
good for India and good for world 
peace “That remark of his shows his 
realistic appreciation of the situation 
which many of our own people have 
not fully grasped yet, because they 
live in a world of out of date slogans 
and have little understanding of 
today ” 

The question of international 
communism and the functioning of 
Communist parties in other 


countries, including kidia, was raised 
l>y Nehru “I pointed out the fear of 
what was called ‘international 
communism' and how this was 
exploited by interested countries I 
also indicated how t ommunist 
parties created mischief He agreed 
with me. partly at least, and said that 
this fear and apprehension should go, 
and as for local Communist parties 
they were often very foolish and 
lacked understanding ’’ 

During this visit Chou En lai had 
invited Nehru to China -an invitation 
which took Nehru to Eieiimg later in 


the year All this time tension over the 
border issue was building China had 
taken note of Nehru’s dec larahon that 
India's frontier, including the 
McMahon Line, was a firm one and 
not open to discussion On crccasion, 
Nehru had gone further and declared 
“from the defence fjoinl of view we 
considered the Nepal frontier with 
Tibet also our defence line” The 
Chinese reaction to such statements 
was revealed gradually, culminating in 
the war of J962 

SANKAR GHOSH 


The road to Panmunjom 


^ THE KOREAN WAR by Max 
listings, Simon and Schuster, 
$22 ‘fS 

^ ^ XF the Korean war was a 
I frustrating, profoundly unsati 
X sfactofy experience, more 
than 35 years later it still seems a 
struggle that the West was utterly 
right to fight ” 

So Max Hastings concludes his 
admirable history of that war Coming 
after Overlo'd’. his brilliant account 
of D Day and the Normandy 
campaign, this book establisfies him 
as one of the leading British military 
historians 

Into It has gone a great deal of 


research, including hundreds of 
interviews with survivors, militarvand 
civilian, ot that wai It contains, loo a 
brisk and informative summary o< the 
history of Korea that does much to 
explain the emc’genie to power o* 
Kim fl Sung in the north and Dr 
Synqman Rhce in the south, each ,i 
tyrant under his system The author 
depicts with tare and appretiation 
the plight of the tens of thousands ol 
South Koreans made homeless l»y the 
fighting and stnving desperately to 
reach the safety of the Allied lines 

Hastings, in my opinion nghtly, is 
very tough on the performance of the 
American army in the early phase of 
tiae uar The original force was fe -ned 


over froni Japan after the North 
Korean-, struck in June 1950 The 
eUectiveness of the troops had been 
vippt d by years of eas', occupation 
duty They were unable to offer* 
etleitive resistance to the fanatic 
Nt'rth Korean units pounng across 
thefrontiei Phev, in tin ir own words, 
‘bugged out', or broke under 
pressure 

The author makes ^he point that 
similar conclusions were reached by 
American officers, including John 
(Iron Mike) Michaelis, one of the best 
combat commanders the conflict 
produced 

The treatment of Gen Douglas 
MacArthur is balanced There is very 



General MacArthur {seated) and members of-his staff uieui air strikes dunng the Korean War His 
role remains controversial 
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The UN today 


BOOKS 4. 

little new in thf drcount of the 
truiniph at Iin.t't)n, his subsequent 
rt wises or hiN tuial leinowal by 
President Trunuiii But there is a 
pienetrating analysis of the General 

Mac Aithur’' I ole in the Korean war 
c-jn be viewer) as a tragedy Hastings 
wntes. or at a i ase history of the 
ovcrmighty subiect in a deinocratii 
society 'll as an example of 
utichallenijed military authority 
leading to in* >HJoiTiania But it is not 
enough .rieiely to paint a px'rtrait of 
ar ag-Px t jonerai ruling a Byzantine 
coutt I* {Kistwiir Tokyo and to argue 
that his n ituie and behaviour made 
all tliai lo'i- ved ini' liable lhe''i’was 
a greatness about MacAahi'i whi>.h 
all Mis OU11 eltorts lioip the autumn of 
1950 until f IS death have tven unable 
to deolro', 

Sorre may criticize Hastings for 
devoting considerable space to the 
exploits ol the Commonwealth 
Division, particularly its long, vain 
brave fight on the hmiin over But he is 
Bntish, and Arncncans can be justly 
I charged with paying scant attention 
t 1 the Bntish role in Korea or, in fact, 
to the part Brit 'in played in World 
War 11 

High and deserved tribute is paid to 
•he transformation in Allied morale 
and effectiveness that tollowed the 
replacement of MacArthur by Gen 
Matthew B Ridgway Asaii Amen« an 
officer said a- the t.mc ‘'M.icA.thiir 
was interested in MacATlhur and 
history.’, Ridgway was intcr»'stcd in 
^ stopping the Commit s ’ 

Skiwty the li.ie was ^ati nzed The 
Chinese, after their initial .idvances, 
encountered the devastating eftec * ot 
Amencan artillery fire A quarter of a 
i entury later, senior officers wiio had 
been lunior lieutenants in Korea 
remembered how that tire had 
paralyzed movement and broken up 
attack after attack 

From that point all roads led to the 
pieacc table at Panmunjom, wheie, 
not urexpec tedly the Allied 
negotiators soon were involved tn 
extensive haggling with propaganda 
overtones Hastiness is very gcxxi on 
this subiec t and even better on the 
infiltration pi the Communis, 
pinsoner of war < amps by polifu al 
agitators iaMo punished would he 
defectors and organized nots against 
the Amencans who ran the camjis 

The book explains nujf h For 
exaripii u expia ns why the Ub army 
entered the Vietnam war supermely 
cortfideni of us ahihty to defeat a 
handful of ill armed qixiks with 
superior firepower and modern 
tei hnntogy 

DREW MIDDLE ION 
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FORTY YEARS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS ed by U S 
Bajpai, Lancer International, Rs 130 

T he United NatKins, in the 
present age, assumes special 
relevance in the light of the 
need for international coojjetation, 
and the need for a collective system of 
international peace and secunty 
When it emerged from the embers of 
the Second Woild War, it was hoped 
that the United Nations would serve a.< 
a forum which would cjive equal 
chance to all co’mtr.es to air 
grievanres The sysUm of the mass 
vote, it was helped, would create a 
sort of alliance between the United 
Nations at td world oublu opinion 

Houever today i)ie United 
Nations IS b«»s« • by a number o. 
problems whii h are aggravated by 
the efforts of the developed countries 
to use It to advanc«,their owii ends 
The unifying fvirce of mutual 
ronfidepce cooperation and 
understaticiiiig cre-ated liy the big 
powers wbirh brought the United 
Nations into existence is now largely 
absent 

Despite Its failings, the United 


CHANGING ALIGNMENTS IN 
ASIA by Asoka Mehta, Ranjan 
Publications, Ks 75 


PKOBLIMS IN SOUIH FAST 
ASIA by Roe^-'an Abdiilgani, Ranjan 
Publications, Ks 75 

F or years F uropean States 
have kxiked to Asia, Afnc a and 
I aim America tor raw materials 
foi their 'udustries and as ready 
markets for tfieir finvshcd products 
Without anv qualms wh.itsciever they 
set up a seiH s iif colonies in Asia and 
Atrica liy tl.« end ol the nineteenth 
I entury I ver'tuallv the colonies 
manigefl io tree ttiemselves from 
imp»'r.alist rule This was the history 
of Asia in genera! and s.>uth East Asia 
in partic ular, till the » ml of W/orld War 
11 Post wiar conditions in Furope did 
not allow the imperialist forces to 
rcjnfinue looting Asia T hey were 
of'iiged to grant he«*dom to the 
nations of Asia ihougfi they tried to 
retain their stranoleh>jld on the 
e< c^nomies cjf their lormer i oloriies 
Naturally they manoeuvred to 
prevent these newly Idierati d 
countries from developing"not only 
economically but so< t.illy .jrid 
pojjticallv tcx> 


Nations is essential to the world' 
community It remains the only place 
where the poor and the weak can 
communicate with the rich and the 
strong 

To commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the United Nations, 
the Ministry of External Affairs set up 
a National FVeparatory Committee of 
which India kilcrnational Centre was 
a member The Centre c)rganised a 
w«ek long functicm in Octobei 1985 
during which several lectuies were 
given by eminent Indians who had 
l>een associated with the United 
Nations or its agencies The lectures 
covered the more important aspects 
of the work of the United Nations and 
Its agerKics, the objee tive was to 
create public awareness of the UN 
systCiii, Its relcvam c today and 
1 idia’s ro'c in it 

Tlic lectures covered a wide range 
o( issues from d'sarniament to human 
r.gh's This anthology, wFiich 
c oiifains fen out of 23 lectures, makes 
stimulating reading Iht candid and 
forthright views of the contrifuitors 
present the United Nat-ons in a very 
objective manner 

RAGHUBIR CHAKRABAKn 


In tfieir game the former colonial 
powers haci as their leader the United 
States, a country whic h was bent on 
preserving the status quo But the 
poverty stricken natxins of Asia did 
iK>t want this Problems arose and Mr 
Asoka Mehta and Dr Roest.iTi 
Abdulgani discuss and project these 
probtems in the books under review, 
tioth of which aie the texts of the 
Saroiini Naidu Memorial Lecture they 
delivered 

Asoka Mcfila aimed at confining 
himself to the changing alignnrK>nts 
among Asian countries, but he ends 
up by dealing mainly with the USSR, 
Its supposed intentions and interests 
and Its clashes with China In his 
projection of the Smo Soviet conflict, 
he IS clearly on the side of China His 
analyses compel attention, especially 
those regarding Japan's preparations 
for the future and China s view of the 
Soviet Union 

Dr Roeslan Abdulgani Fiighlights 
specific aspects of the new States of 
Soutfi Asia and the regional outlook 
they have developc'd along with the- 
idea of regional cooperation ASEAN 
has lieeii pul 'ii a < leai p«>rspective 
Both hooks re iiileresimg 

B R 
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COMMEMOBA T iOII. 

Stamping ground 


D igh they are, 
postage stamps are exciting 
documents of a nation’s march 
through time Within their often 
minuscule areas, they record events 
in a nation’s life which recall the past 
or which people would like posterity 
to remember Many enthusiastic 
collectors would tell you that a senes 
of postage stamps speaks no Vss 
eloquently than the pages of a history 
book 

Where euid when do you think the 
first postage stamps were issued in 
India'’ Not surprisingly, it was in 
Calcutta—a city of many firsts—on 
October 1, 1854, three years before 
Mangal Pandey fired the first shots of 
India's First War of Independence 
Four stamps beanng the portrait of 
the Queen were designed and printed 
by the office of the Surveyor General 
in Calcutta The half-anna blue, and 
one anna and four anna orange 
stamps were lithographically pnnted 
while the two-emna green stamps were 
typographically produced But they 
were without perforations,—these 
were introduced the fdlowmg year— 
and scissors had to be used to cut 
them Soon after this. De La Rue & 
Co of London was entrusted with the 
task of pnnting Indian stamps and 
they continued to do so up to 1926, 
after whxrh the India Security Press, 
Nasik, took over 

Calcutta’s architecture first fibred 
in Stamps on May 6, 1935 To mark 
the silver jubilee of King George Vs 
reign a set of seven stamps were 
issued, portraying seven different 
monuments in India along with the 
portrait of George V Of the seven, 
two were related to Calcutta A nine- 
pie (12 pies = one anna) stamp in black 
and blue showed the Victoria 
Memorial, and the other, a four and 
quarter anna stamp in violet and 
black, showed the Jam temple near 
Manicktala 

All subsequent stamps relating to 
Calcutta buildings were issued after 
independence, the latest being the 
one on St Xavier's College On the 
125th anniversary of the college, a 
oi\e rupee stamp, showing the college 
building, was issued on April 12,1985 
To commenwrale the centenary of 
the Geological Survey of India, whxrh 
IS based in Calcutta, a two anna 
stamp depicting a pair of ‘stegodon 
Goneso" an extinct species of 
elephant once found m India, was 
issued on January IJ, 1951 This wrw 
the first stamp showing srmething in 
Calcutta to he issued after 


independence 

In India, the first telegraph cables 
were laid between Calcutta and 
Diamond Harbour by O’Shaughnessy 
in 1851 Two stamps of two-anna and 
12 anna denominatKins were issued 
on November 1, 1953, showing the 
telegraph poles used in 1851 and 1951 
Again, a 15 pama stamp was issued on 
November 9, 1967 to mark the 
centenary of the Indo European 
telegraph line which waa laid between 
Calcutta and London, covenng a 
distance of almost 7000 miles 

After events, institutmns 

An ash-cokxired stamp, costing 10 
paise, was issued m connectwn with 
the centenary of Calcutta University 
on December 31, 1958, depicting the 
Senate HrdI which is no longer extant 
A multi stoned building, known as the 
University Centenary Building, has 
come up in its place Again, on the 
occasion of the torth centenary of Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee, a 15-paisa 
stamp was issued on June 29, 1964, 
which, apart from Sir Asutosh’s 
portrait, showed the Senate Hall also 

The High Courts of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras were established 
almost simultaneously To mark the 
centenary of the Calcutta High Court 
a green 15-paBa stamp was issued on 
July 1,1962, showing the magnificent 
gothK facade of the court building 

Three years later, in 1965, a senes 
of stamps was issued, one of which 
was a 40-paisa stamp on Calcutta's 
General Post Office, established in 
1868 

The Amnta Etazar Patnka, one of 
Calcutta’s leading En^h dailies with 
a natiorwiist iradihon, turned 100 in 
1968 and a yellow, 15-pai8a stamp was 
issued on February 20 that year to 
mark the occasion 

In 1970 If was the turn of the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners 
(presently the Port Trust) to celebrate 
Its golden jubilee A blue, 20-F>aise 
stamp was released on the occasion, 
showing the port of Calcutta with the 
Howrah brid^ in the background 

Calcutta’s Netaji Indoor Stadium, 
the only of its kind in eastern India, 
scored twice in quick succession—in 
1975 and 1980 The first time it 
featured in a 25 paisa stamp issuetf on 
February 6, 1975 to commemorate 
the 33rd World Table Tennis 
Championships which were held in 
the stadium A 25 paisa stamp was 
issued to mark the event on February 
2, 1975 Interestingly, North Korea 
also issued a stamp on this occasion 
The stadium figured again when a 30- 


paise stamp was issued in 1980 in 
connection with the 5th Asian Table 
Tennis ChampKipships 
The Second National Philatelic 
Exhibition held in 1975 was marked by 
the release of two stamps of 25 paise 
and Rs 2 denominations 'The latter 
was p^utlcularly importreit because it 
depicted the ‘Bishop mark', pos* 
mark of the earliest kind, named after 
Colonel Henry Bishop, Post Master 
General of Bntain in 1661 After 
London, Bishop masks come to be 
used in Dublin, Quebec and Calcutta 
Bishop marks are extremely rare 
specimens of early postal practices 
and the one earned on the two-rupee 
stamp was a facsimile of the mao-k 
dated “2 Feb” used on a letter sent 
from Calcutta to Dacca in 1775 
On July 27, 1978, the postal 
department released a senes on the 
museums of India Oie of the objects 
used in the senes was taken from the 
Indian Museum in Calcutta Earlier 
also, objects belonging to the Indian 
Museum had figured in stamps The 
first one—'Lady writing a letter'—a 
Chandella carving of the 11th century 
from Maefiiaya Pradesh, was used in a 
one rupee stamp, issued on July 1, 
1966 The second one was a 20-paisa 
stamp released on August 7, 1971 
marking the birth centenary of 
Abanindranath Tagore The stamp 
used his paintmg, Auisanko, now the 
property of the Indian Museum The 
third was a two-rupee stamp issued on 
October 23, 1977 on the occasnn of 
the 15th International Congress of 
Pediatrics field in Delhi The stamp 
featured a brsxrket figure—mother 
fondhng a child—-of the 10th century 
collected from Khajuraho, by the 
Indian Museum 

Some Calcutta colleges have also 
featured in stamps A 25,-paisa stamp 
was issued on S^temb^ 4, 1978 on 
the occasKHi of the centenary of 
Bethune College and a 35-paisa stamp 
released on September 27, 1980 
marked 150 years of Scottish Church 
College Calcutta Medical College 
turned 150 ei 1985 and a oixe nipGB 
stamp was issued on February 20 that 
year to mark the occasion The 
diamond jubilee of the institution of 
Engineers was also observed by the 
postal department, which brought out 
a 30^paisa stamp on February 17. 
1980, depicting the institute budding 
The bicentenaty of the Asiatic 
Society, founded by WtHuun Jones, 
was marked by a one rupee stamp 
brought out on January IS. 1964. 
showing the society’s old buddeig. 
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Some of the stamps to do with Cak utta A city with plenty to commemorate 


Calcutta's Writers’ Building, .vhich 
was established in 1786, and is 
presently the seat of power in the 
State of West Bengal, featured on a 
50-paisa stamp issued on the birth 
centenary of Dr B C Roy the first 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, on July 
1. 1982 Another 50-paisa stamp, 
issued on August 17,1983 in memory 
of Dr Ramnath Chopra, featured the 
School of Tropical Medicine which 
was established in 1921 

Mother Teresa, though an Albanian, 
by bi^h, IS very much a Calcuttan by 
irtue of her Missionaries of Charity, 
which IS based in Calcutta A stamp 
was issued on August 27, 1980 in her 
honour after she received the Nobel 
Peace Prize Mother Teresais, in fact, 
the only living personality to feature 
on Indian stamps 

On the bicentenary of the Survey of 
India (1767 1%7), the headquarter^ of 
which IS in Calcutta, a 15-paisa sta np 
was issued on May 1, 1967 Hte 
Surveyor General’s office is in 
Calcutta and it was from his office that 
j the first Indian postage stamp was 
printed in 1854 Ihe bicentenary 
s'amp shewed, among other things, 
‘he machine used for printing the first 
stamps 

Besides Abanindranath Tagore, the 
Aorks of three other Calcutta artists 
bai.e found a place in Indian stamps 
On March 23, 1978 a set of four 



stamps with paintings by four Indian 
artists was issued Among them were 
the works of Rabindrrunath Tagore 
(stamp value Re l),Jamini Roy (stamp 
value 2‘ip) and Saitaja Mukherjee 
(stamp vlaue 50 p) 

Works of Calcutta sculptors have 
also figured occasionally On June 15, 
1959, a green stamp of 15-paise 
denomination was issued to mark the 
40th anniversary of ihi International 
labour Oiganisation, featuring the 
‘•t.itue Triumph of l-abour' by Debt 
I'rasad Roy Chowdhury Another of 
his works on the Quit India 
Movement, featured on a 15 paise 
stamp issued on October 1, 1967 to 
maik the 25lh anniversary of the 
movement The statue is at present 
installed in Paina 

rhough most Indian stamps are 
desK led by the India Security Presf, 
Nasik, some Calcutta artists have also 
designed national and international 
stamps Among them arc Satyajit 
Ray, who designed Ihe Tagore 
centenary stamp, Biman Mullick, 
designer of the Gandhi centenary 
stamp issued in the U K , Chintamani 
Kar, designer of the stamp t>n 
Jatindranth Mukherjee, and C R 
Pakrashi, who designed several Indian 
stamps 

In 1990, Calcutta which, according 
to many, owes its birth to Job 
Charnock, will be 300 years old I* will 
be fitting if the postal authorities 


considered putting on philatelic 
record many of the country’s firsts’ 
which are located in Calcutta The 
Birla Planetarium, the Howrah 
Bridge, the longest cantilever bridge 
in the country, the Bengal Gazette, 
the firii Indian newspaper, Metro Rail, 
the Salt Lake Staidium, the largest 
covered composite stadium in Asia 
and the second largest covered 
football stadium in the world 

Apart from ‘hese, stamps may also 
be issued on some old and important 
institutions which are very much a 
part of the city’s intellectual 
heritage- for example, the Calcutta 
Madrasa (1780), Hare SchooK1818) 
Hindu School (1817j, Presidency 
College (1817), La Martiniere School 
(1836) 

1 here are also eminent Calcuttans 
whose contribution and virtuosity in 
their own fields have made them 
worthy of remembrance Some of the 
names that readily come to mind-are 
David Hare, Sr Jadunath Sarkar, 
Rakhaldas Bandyopadhyay, P C 
Sorcac and many others (Calcutta, 
incidentally, boasts of having 
produced four Nobel laureates— 
Raliindrnath Tagore, C V Raman, 
Mother Teresa and Ronald Ross All 
except Ross have appeared in Indian 
stamps, one hopes the ministry of 
, communication will not deny Ross his 
due for long 
DIPT1MOY GHOSH 
























FAIRY TALE. 


The Wild Swans 


b y Hans Christian Ander sen 



S HE was still silent, a 
single word would have killed 
her brothers Her eyes 
however beamed with heartfelt 
love for the King, so good and 
handsome, who had done so 
much to make her happy 

She became more and more 
attached to him every day Oh' 
how much she wished she could 
confide in him all hersorrows' But 
she was forced to remain silent, 
■she could not speak until her work 
was completed' Therefore, she 
stole away every night, and went 
into the Bftle room tnat was fitted 
up in imitation of the cave Here 
she worked at her shirts, but by 
the time she had begun the 
seventh, she had no more flax 
She knew that the nettles she 


needed grew in the church yard, 
but she had to gather them 
herself how was she to get thcm'^ 
“Oh what IS the pain in my 
fingers compared to the anguish 
my heart suffers'” she thought “1 
must go to the church yard, the 
^x>d God will not withdraw his 
protection from me'” 

Fearful as though she were 
about to {fo something wrong, one 
moonlit night she crept down to 
the garden, and through the long 
avenues got into the 'ohcly road 
leading to the church yard 
Elisa said her prayer, gathered 
the stinging-nettles, and took 
them back with her into the 
palace 

Only one person had seen her. 
It was the Archbishiop who was 
awake when others slept, now he 


was convinced that all was not 
right with the Queen' 

She must be a witch, who had, 
through her enchantments, 
infatuated the King, and all the 
people' 

In the church he told the King 
what he had seen, and what he 
feared^ and when the wicked 
words came from his lips, the 
carved imagesof the saints shook 
their heads as if they would say. “It 
IS untrue. Elisa is innocent'” But 
the Archbislrap explained the 
omen quite otherwise, he thought 
It was a testimony against her, that 
tl^ holy images shook their heads 
when heanng of her sin 
Tv*o large tears rolled down the 
cheeks, and he returned 
home in doubt. 
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FrCW\ isse TO 1994 INPI4 WON 
TMREe aOU> MEOitS IN tnE , 
OtV/MPrCS BUT FROM 1959 M 
101906 INPlACOUUP M 

WIN ONLY ONE dOtP 9 

IN rue ASIAN OAMES 
ThAT lAfAS IN BANbKOk i 

iN 1966 \ 



HOCKEY 


OLYMPiCS 


TENNIS 

. Bpfta USEP TO PUY WITH 
\ HluH-TENSION RACQUETS, 

A -mAT WERE MADE SfiClAL I 
FOR MINI BY A - 

a(\ BEUitAH 
^ FIRM HE 
W U&EP TO 

^ USE I5D TO WSHBF 


When sohn kee - chong 

OF KOREA WON THE 1936 
BERUN OLYiNlpicS MARATHON^ 

KOREA WAS UNPER TABWESE 
RULE HE NOW WANTS HIS 
PAPANtSE NAME,50N-KI-TEI, 
RfPlACEP BTH»S KOREAN 
MAME ON THE winners LIST li 
A2000-YRAR-OU>6RerKKELMeT, “ 
ONE or THE PRIZES OFFCREPTHEN. 
WAS aiVEN TO HIM AT A CEREMONY IR 
SEOULTOMARKTHR SOTMAKNIVERSARy 
OF THE BERLIN OIYMPIAP 


fcV 


20ORACQ 4 
UtTSeVERT 
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AROUND THE WORLD 1. 


The tea first, please 


W ITH (he battl« against rclicl 
forces apparently subsiding, 

Llyand.i s Ciov.' riiiiu-tif fiinis 
Itself struggling with a more difficult 
and elusive battle that against 
inflation and corruption 

The exat t rate of inflation is difficult 
to establish, as prices fluctuate vcildly 
depcMiding on the uncertain supply 
When a dispute tvith neigfibouring 
Kenya closed LlganO.a’s mam supnly 
route ill iVi ember si>mi prices 
c|uiritu()led and petrol 'v.is all but 
unavailable at anv prs e 

Many iti ms acaiUlile from Kam 
paia’ sidewalk mere bant > often 
belter slocked than ompeting 
shops must be bid tor by shopners 
Neu I'ision, the rno.t popular of the 
many newspapK-rs ivai'abu seldom 
goes lor less ilvin double is < o'» r 
prii e. and ecc'n uiiiK'uulat 'itic's cost 
double the average poi i of public a 
lions in Euiope oi North Aintr'ca 
But even if they are cinsuie ot ihe 
rate, L'gandans have no doubt alwul 
the sting of cost increases In ilanuary, 

< j I.all III lais 

fuel beer, soft drinks mo cigarettes 
Fxt ise duty on beer shot from 70 
(K>r c cat to 100 per cent and sales tax 
was me teased by 10 per cent A duty 
ol 20 per cent was introduced on all 
sod drinks and increased 10 per cent 
on cigarettes Producer prices for 
tobacco tea and cotton were 
increase 1 liy 136 per cent. 100 p>er 
cent and 68 per cent respectively 
The increases were aimed at 
< ontrolling the money supply and 
raising revenue, according to the 
Firuiiici Ministry Ahbough I’ganda 
replaced its currency last yeai in an 
effort to stabilise the value of the 
shilling, the new notes ate already 
under extreme pressure 

Black market operators offer up lo 
five times the official rate for foreign 
currency amd Bank ci' Uganda 
Governor Dr Sulaiman Kiggupou 
recently reported that the rnonev 
supply has tripled in the eight montlis 
since the new notes were introduced 
The ncreasc*- have resulted in 
soaring prices as liusinessmen and 
farmers pass them on Others must 
struggle to keep up. encouraging 
corruption as people desperately 
search for extra income 

The temptation to take shortcuts is 
particularly strong among civil 
seivants with oppo tunitics lo use 
their positions _ to make money 
I’ermanenl bi'c tei.iru's tfie liighe*! 
public service pose earn a maximum 
of 3,070 Uganda shillings a month. 


about $50 The minimuin wage is 450 
shillings, less than $K a mmih 

Such salaries do not go (,cr A 
kilogram of beef c osis about Sfis 350, a 
hunch of green bananas (a staple food 
in Uganda) costs up to Shs 400 and 
half a litre of beer was fixed ec i mly at 
Shs 150after some'h,irs weie (iiiiiid tci 
be charging up to b>i» 500 a Ixittle 
One form ot conuptxin in'iii lives 


businessmen who "supply air" tc' 
(lovernmeiit instiiuticms With the 
help ol a (oopera’ive civil servant, the 
supplier presents a bill foi goods or 
servic es. usually at inflated prices, 
when in fact nothing leas been done or 
supplied The ccx>perating officer 
certifies that tfic non existeni gcxids 
and services have beer, leceived and 
the payment is pvickctcd 

Tice weekly newspaper Fconomy 
recent'v teve»cled a case of fraud at 
Uganda’s Central Bank, involving the 
transfer of more than $200,000 to the 
account of a Ugandah company 
According to the newspaper, high 
ranking officials in the Bank of 
Liganda, in collusion with officials of 
the Ministry of hinan :g. were involved 
in massive swindling and rnisappro 
pnation of hard currency 

A second rerxirted example of 


fraud was the allocation of $3,100 in 
excess of the i ost of a single mini bus 
to a relative^of an official 

in anoth*"r case, the* I'c-imanent 
Sei retaiy of a (iciyernnicnt Minis'rv 
lepoi tedly authorised the payment of 
Sics 150 million for the repair of the 
Katiingulu Ishaka road Tice road was 
not repaired and yet payment was 
ncade, leading to the demotion of the 


secretary and other officials involved 

Businessmen importing goexis say 
It IS easy to obtain Ixences with 
bnbery FAancination piapers and 
falsified results can he bought by 
students and Ugandans talk of one 
Ugandan couple who sent their 
daughter abroad fc>r further studies 
on the streiigth of flctitncus results 

Ministry of Education officials 
repoitedly add to the'r income by 
lOlleciing the pensions of non 
existent teac her* The Ministry 
• re.cn s a 'lie lot an imaginary n>av her, 
‘transfers" him tovanousschcxilsand 
"promotes" him until he is “retired” 
and the officials then pay the pension 
to theniselves 

Under the c ounter “gifts" are 
needed foi many services, horn 
mortuary attendants who well nect 
release dead bodies torelatives unless 
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bnbed, to invni^'ation officials who 
ignore visa applications unless 
persuaded wnth cash A terminolosr 
has even sprung up to disguise il'icit 
deals people expected to make a 
payoff are told to 'come with your 
fwolher” or “briny the tea first” 

The government ol President 
Yowen Museveni is doing its best to 
halt the spread of corruption It has 


cracked down on corrupt officials, 
dismissing and jailing some A 
R’rmanent Secretary in the Ministry 
of Labour was jailed for eig^t months 
for improper use of a Government 
vehicle An insperctor-general ha-> 
been appointed to check on corrupt 
practices and several cases have been 
revealed 

One bright spot lies in the current 


calm in the countrysKle Peace k a 
prerequisite to development, and has 
been established—at least tempora¬ 
rily—in most parts of the country 
This, coupled with the prevailing good 
will the people have towards me 
present Government, could improve 
Uganda’s chances of recovery 
(Gemini News) 

Crispus Mundua it* Kampala 


Black blues 


D ESPI IE the unexpiected sue 
cess oi Jesse Jackson's cam 
paigii tor the American prcsi 
dency, a host of economic figures 
suggest wry hi tie h.ss changed for 
black Amcileans in the 20 years since 
a federal report warned that the 
country was dividing into “two 
societies, one black, one white — 
separate and unegcuil" 

The Kctner Commission’s report 
was released in the aftermath of 
rac tally motivated civil strife in 1968 
T’nough Jackson’s campaign has been 
attracting an increasing number ot 
white votes, his strength rests on nis 
ability to draw more than 90 per cent 
of the black vote in Democratic 
pnmeuies so suggesting the colour 
line remains firmly in place 

In 1970, blac k families earned 60 per 
cent of the median income for white 
femilies, by 1985, that figure had fallen 
to 57 per cent Similarly, despite 20 
ye^rs of federal anti poverty 
initiatives, nearly one in three blanks is 
poor today, compared to one in ten 
whites Perhaps most discouraging of 
all, fewer black students arc entei.ng 
university than 10 years ago 

Many race based economic 
disparities appear to be sharpening, 
with little indication the trend will be 
reversed soon However, the ..ivil 
rights movement of the 1960s 
undeniaHy succeeded in breaking 
down certain aspects of segregation 
Discriminatory laws and practices 
have been at least formally abolished 
And. in refrospcct, tlie passage of tfic 
1965 Voting Rights Act c an be seen as 
a true milestone in the history of US 
race relations 

As a direct result of that 
commitment to end the disenfran 
< hisement of racial m-riorities, the 
number of black e'ected officials has 
soared tc> more Oian 6,000 in 1988 
‘rom fewer than 1.5(X) in 1970 

Blacks now serve as mayors in eight 
o! thfr largest US cities Atlanta, 
H.iitimor^>, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Ai.gfks. New Oi leans Philadelphia 
an*-" tA,! .ishington 

_Trs incre.ised access to piatrunage 


and control over municipal contracts 
has helped the gradual expansion of 
the black middle class over the past 20 
years About 20 per cer-t ot blacks arc 
now considered middle elass, 
conrlpaied to less than 15 per cent in 
1968 

Many working class blacks, 
however, find it incieasingly difficult 
to avoid slipping into poverty The 
shift of the American economy from 
an industrial to a high tech base has 
eliminated nianv well paying blue 
collanr jobs and increased the need for 
h'glier education tor comparably 
salaried servu e positions 

Conditions are even worse for the 
one third of blacks who have nevei 
managed to escape the ixiverfy trap 
The twin placjues of drug abuse and 
violent crime <ire ravaging urban 
qhettoes throughout the country The 
abandonnicnt of inner city 
neighbourhoods by middle class 
blacks and the cijllapse of the public 
edui ation system has only worsened 
the sextial and economic breakdown 

Yet while i lass differences among 
US blacks are ^-owmg starker, in the 


political sphere the sense of racial 
solidarity is, if anything, 
strengthening 

Jackson's current campaign has 
attrefbted significantly more black 
support than his 1984 run for the 
Democratic nomination, when he 
won about 70 per cent of the black 
vote The other 30 per cent, who 
mainly backed former Vice President 
Walter Mondale, were mostly of 
middle or working class back 
grounds 

Many black leaders who rejected 
Jackson iii 1984 have been impressed 
by tiis increased popularity and have 
concluded their own interests are 
better served by supporting a black 
presidential candidate than a white 
liberal 

Jackson has mexle their decision 
easier by waging a less race specific 
campaign than 1984 and muting his 
crincisms of the Democratic Party 
Itself ITiis and his greater effort to 
attract white votes have reassured 
black officials who st^u 1 d to his light 
on many issues 

Researchers at the Joint Centre for 
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Politick Studieb, a h)ark oriented 
Washington think lank, have long 
noted that black candidates at every 
level must generate stronger white 
support if they are to win offiie 
Blacks already hold almost every post 
decided by a majority non whiti' 
electorate, but Los Angeles. Mayor 
Thomas Bradley is om^ of veiy few 
major black officials ele. ted by a 
mostly white constiluencv 

The 23 blacks in the House ol 
Representatives (up from 16 a dec acle 
ago) nearly all come from largely non 
white districts And ru’t a single 
gocc’inor or senator all elected on a 
statewide* basis is black 

.lac ksoi* s elfoi* to cv(M> whiles h.cs 


won him inore than a quarter of all 
Democratic votes cast in such 
overwhelmingly white states as 
VcrmoiV, Maine, Alaska, Minnesota, 
Idaho and Nevada, though the results 
are tempeied Iry the very low overall 
turnout 

Althcxagn outpolled 2 1 in Cuiiiiet ti 
cut by Miissachusetts Governor 
Michael Dukakis, Jackson managed 
to attract 28 per cent ol the vote an 
impiessivc result in an affluent while 
state next door to Dukakis’s home 
ground Such evidence suggests 
whites are more willing than ever 
heture to support a black candidate 
Full reciprocity will probably not be 
achieved for a long time, but bl.tck 


support for white candidates no 
longer appears quite so unrequited 

This trend casts doubt on one of the 
Kerner Commission’s mam 
conclusions 20 years ago -- that 
“white racism" is onmanly to blame 
for blacks’ inferior position in US 
society 

Though a recent senes of racial 
incidents would seem to indicate 
otherwise, it may be that tacism is 
finally on the wane in the US Jesse 
Jackson’s candidacy could, in the 
end, prove that some aspei ts of race 
relations truly have impiovcd since 
l')68 (Gemini News) 

Kevin J Kelley in Washington 


Vamping the Virgin 


T hroughout ihis coun 

try, no tiqure is more veil 
erated than the Virgin erf 
Guaclaiupe And during taster week, 
no person was more despised than 
Rolando Di* la Rosa, a renegade 
artist who had dared to tinkei with 
or profane many v'y- the image of 
the p<>lioness ol Mexico 

As |>art of a rec ent c xhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art De la Rosa 
c leated a inont.ige ttiat sujTerimposed 
the (a< e and bared lircasts of Marilyn 
Motiioc over that of La Guddalu|>ana, 
as the Vitcjin is popularly known In 
doing so he de'onated a scandal that 
lias iransfived Mexico for nearly four 
months am prompted a heated 
natiorvrl debate about religion,art and 
the limits ol tree exjrtc'ssion 

Public protest <if an intensity ,'arely 
seen in Mexic o has .ilieady forced the 
Government i iin museum to 
withdraw De I j\ Rosa’s woi k from the 
shc)w Offic lals ac ted aftei irate 
religious and * ivu groups had 
stormed tlie miiseurn, threatening to 
liurii ti down and demandiiia that 
musc'iim oltic lals jirovidt D.', Ui 
KoSiis <iddr> ss so itu's could lynch 
him l.<iler, liie museum s direc loi 
.lorge Alberto Mannque, w.rs forced 
tc> resign 

Heartenerf by the su» cess, Catholic 
c onsc’tvalives have turned their 
altrnlion to what they regard as other 
instances ol State subsidued 
sacrtlccie In recent weeks tlrey have 
(on ed the closing of one art exhibition 
Ml PueWa in which la Gu.»daliipana 
was shown nude and another in the 
> aj'iiial ir whic h an artist portrayed a 
■biked Christ on the cross and 
siijierinijxtsed his c^wn face over that 
of .Jesus 

Ihe oiidget lor education is 
eniat lalecf as it is. and then Ihe 


Secretary of Education goes and 
wastes the taxpayers' money on 
offensive exhibitions such as these ’’ 
said Guillermo Bustamante, president 
of the National Association ot 
Parents, the largest group leading the 
protests 

Other works of De La Rosa showed 
a pair of boots trampling the Mexican 
flag and placed the legendary 
Kanchcra singer Pedro Infante m 
Christ's seat at the Last Supper But, 
It was what outraged protesters called 
‘the Satanic blasphemy' directed at 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, whose image 
IS said to have first appeared to an 
Indian pieasant in 1531, that has 
liec ome the foe us of the controversy 
For Mexicans, the Virgin of 
Guad.tiupe is “the essence of our real 
identity as a people”, said 
Bustamante, whose group claims 1 5 
milliun members "It was only when 
this brown skinned virgin appeared 
that Mexii an nationdity was born 
Before that, there were only 
Spaniards and Indians here 

‘In addition,” says Victor Atiiano 
Gome’, president ot the National 
oyiiari hist Union, a far Right Catholic 
group ih.ii has been active in the 
demonsti.iticrns, “Ihe Virgin is not 
only the nmther of God and the 
mother of Ihe Christian family, but the 
symbol of all of Mexican mothers ’* 
Veneration of the Virgin transcends 
all class and ethnic barriers here, 
Mexicans agree, and is a source of 
national unity As Pope John Paul 11 
said when he visited here ip 1979, 
"Every Mexican is a devotee of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe ” 

But at the same time, Mexico is an 
avowecily secular Slate, to the 
resentment of many devout 
Catholics Although 90 pei cent of 
Mexicans are Roman Catholic, lire 


Church IS less a factor in national life 
than in most other p 2 urts of Latin 
America, having been stopped of 
most of Its wealth and influence more 
than a century ago Priests complain 
that church attendance and 
donations are low 

Furthermore, the Virgin of 
Guadalupe is so much a part of daily 
life that her image is used for many 
non religious, even irreverent, ends 
She not onlv supplies a common 
name for both men ^md women and 
‘or countless service stations and taco 
counters, but is also used lor a brand 
of rooking oil, the subject of 
irnumeralrfe colourful ‘attoos, and a 
presence constantly invoked in street 
speech through ihe mild oath 
‘Mamacita de Dios, or 'Little Mother 
of God ’ 

“Go into any auto repair shop and 
there you sec La Guad 2 rfupana up on 
the wall surrounded by pictures of 
soccer teams and a bunch of naked 
women,” said Santiago Espinosa De 
Los Monteros, a prominent art critic 
urfio was one of the jurors who 
selected De La Rosa's work for the 
exhibition "But nobrxJv gets upset or 
oftended by that ” 

It was not possible to determine De 
la Rosa's own views about the 
Lontioversy his work has 
engendered I want you to pay me ** 
he said in response to a request for an 
interview, refusing to discuss the 
matter any furtner when totO his 
demand was unacceptable 

But not long after his work was 
withdrawn from the museum, De La 
Rosa appeared on television to 
express his regrets for offending the 
sensibilities ot the Mexican people 

LARRY ROKTIER 
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Errors lesser and greater 


Ihe K>llii«Aiiiq txtTaits are taKei\ 
(rom a r'ei 11 ' ■-.sue o< a t 1 Cv^.spapeI 
1 I* wa' iieJ ihat th( ri‘wore cast 
wht’ic n.s,i\.in 4 candidates wtio 
denied and instead lesser 

itnalifieii leisoii'i with piiiitic al 
bai Kii a tiad 1-eelI appointed in senior 
t* at 111 - I 

I’ leai n* that sometimes aq<'the 
Dll.'' r-..I t .rants Co nriiissiori 
sai't ti Hied a p«jst *or Proiessoi in 
Nui li f'hi • ics The 1'iuv.eTsitv 
aiithi>'',ties later reqiu stoil 'he 
D Cl (. fo .. teaic a jxist 'or F’rofas>i.r 
It' la^c t •’hi.sii s 

J 1 tie s*-l* c 'ion ' om ..it'ee ol the 
unneisit' qave hrst rionni.ation to a 
h’rcile'.'.ot c t Madta*- IIT tor the new 
post thouqh he liad never aspiic d lor 
it it I. simplv ern the oround of his 
j. a,il'iiii;n.'•s to torn tins p<.si that it 
W..IS qivt r. to a undetyraduate co'lem’ 
tea^ h» I 

1 iJlorts aiP alreadv afo-'t t i till i.p 
tea* fi'ny jn ..s loi the bo loi I'jv. 
[.>t ptiitnw’nt 

S h« liad neitni'r .1 first < Ui'S i" !'■«• 
jradiiate or post qrsdi.ati lev.. 1, noi 
fi.id d'lne re-eari h worl 

P al* ttu apfXi ntMienl . m ttie 
It' id ■■•iri.t posts 

'n tne I'r * ot tiiese .'Miact'- It sst i 
IS ‘VToii < lor less Ivsser 's .in 
antihi.ti e .I'iievtive t ii qaalitu i.s 
ti'j'.n tine, tl, as in ttie pli..vse tilt 
lesst^r tvil 1 . 'ite ! ess* t .s not ..n 
adve'l' atio so it t annot be i.sed to 
qn lilts Itit iiljfi'.s. gi.aiified Iss 
H esed as i'o’ti artifi *is. tnilaUvcil'i 
It me.uis I Cl a sin.ult i t xle ,t , in a 
' iwt”' dtofee’ *1 n.odities verps 
MJ'f Iiv.es, participles and adver'is 
Alter ippoiriVd’ wt shonlii use to 
lor “n c't the appropnati preposition 
I he veii, were den'e.- 'past 
inciefiiiPtt. 1 Is .ticorrecf tor ti ui *)<'t n 
.it* lied 'past perfect) 

In the sei ond extrat' 'so.m ti'i'es 
iM'irieii I'lr some *'rn 
Sornt'time*- is ati adverh and me ins 
al some times’ I hey sometimes 
tho lyf't a''Mjot If Sornetitne' is 
anotfit’i word wilfi whi. h some* time’ 
some limes’ aitci aornelimes’ .ire 
\ onlustd ’Scirnetune ir.ay lie used as 
ar adjet live or as an atfver*) to mear' 
'formerl!v I Mr Bust' was sometin-ie 
iforri'erlyl mayor of Caicufa, This 
*.oc>a IS 'v Ml IJUs scjmetime 
ifrrn.e'i Pro'essor ot hnjlisli, Lity 
Colleqe 

Wesiiouldsay san lioncd <• p< si of 
i'r tessoi' instead ot ’sarit tinned a 
,K isi for i'r tfessor *t is usual to speak 
I 1 '^'roli-ssfjr of Reader in. Lecturer 


in a suhitcf iri.inarademu instifutton 
In the thud extract wt should use 
'the before lirst’ arid ’is’ (present 
indetini't) should be c ti.ruit d to “was 
(past indetinite) 

’Lfnderijraduate’ shou*d iiace an’ 
and not a’ before it 

In the fourth estiai I, “tcii ‘■hould be 
I hanyed to in .eio leai h'nq posts’ 
should be pteic'ic'o *", the’ .w the 
tX'Sts ate Pitil.culanse I 
In tt.e filth 1 .ct *11 'III.I say He 
n.'iltie' h.id ,il 's' 1 1 i i . thi' .radiwiti- 
or post .1 ,1.* M'l .t I i . or 1 ut d. me 
rescsiri " w. o H- .i id I'l’ittier a 

tirsl lie - in ih ,i.idti''f or xio-vt 
graduate lecel ii » .v.ii r»’.oarch ucoik 
o ivs end." No*.' tt.<it levels’ has 
iiei n ' fuinq .1 ' j ’'evel (siiiqnlar* for 
the I.'"- 'll* >* ot I'C'twec'ti 


‘graduate’ and ‘postgraduate’ 
sepiirates the two levc'Is 

A simple rule to remember in 
connection with the use of 
'neither nor is that they ate 
correlative ron)unctions, like the pairs 
both .ind', 'eithei or,’ ’not only but 
(also) Sentences cotii.iining any of 
these pairs must be so tc.nslructed 
that tne jiart of the sentence 
intrcxluced by the first member of the 
pair (neither both,cither, not only) is 
parallel in structure to the pa't 
•ntrcxiin .‘cl I", ll'< second memiici 
'.lot .ind Ol but . 1 ‘sc'l Fh's •■ul u'l t 
>vas disiusstd it this colutnr' in its 
issue datcf* 22 Man h 

hor the sixth C'iiact see the 
v omment on ih. hrst extract 
P MDKHERJEE 


Pi gets longer 


P I the r.ilif i.l ('I in le’' i in urn 
tereni e to n- diamtier, has 
lust got h' niilliot' digits 'ongn 
c.’snig a supen omxnitcT a 
L.riictrsity ol ]o'<',o Protes .or, 
'r asnrnasa Kapecta rci ertly ...ilcii 
Kited p. I'l .iOl (K't) cfei imal 
pi.ic es shi'teri g ’i . occ’i 1987 
lei orn o' it')’.si) opn tiiqits be*iir’d 
'he p.iint 

Most pr.u tiv al S'II ntilic pniposcs 
n cjuirt caliuLitii ri ot pi ti> a 
piecisioi' of aboui liidf' irnai |.la< es 
for eKtnmc'iv, ecai l appiH .iiior s tfie 
tuirnber i.'.i., lo.al as rii.ini .'s 3(1 
pl.n < -. 

Hill loi Kane i,i a .o elic <■. onipiiier 
t xp^ rls ( ale ulaling the r itio as tar as 
p'lss'ble I an iieli them *est the 
efli. It'll' v' ol a .'.nipulei or a 

C aught in the (.un'.et Solu'>or 


•'omputei pioci'.imtn. I he les's are 
fiartitularly useful f'ec ause the 
industry jiroduv.es necc super 
I omputc rs which have 10 In lOO 
times the cati.icity ol cuncentional 
mainfvames 

I cairiilati'd jii to tes' the«ffitu ru v 
o' I lilai hi s l.itest . ornjiulc't .mil my 
proij’a'nme ’ explainec* K.med.i ‘My 
next goal is to go as far <is th. ore 
iiiiliontii dc'cirnal plii e 

riie first attemp' to caliulate pi 
using a • ornni tei lixik pin. n the 
Unittd States in 19.)9 I h»’ « .er.i'e 
reportedly t'xik 70 hoii''s (o uield a 
figure with 2,01/ -tec irnai p.l ices 
In 1986 a superc omputer wa'. used 
to calc ul.ile pi to 29, )60 IXX1 detimaJ 
places in 28 hours 
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YHIS IMEEK bv Tnir 



ARKS 

Mar 22—Apr 20 



CANCER 

Jun22—Jul23 



UBRA 

Sep 22 —Oct 23 



CAPRWXWIW 

Dec 22—Jan 20 j 


FINANCIAL MATTERS ARE 
likely to be your main loncern 
arKi you should try to fulfil your 
ubliutK>ns The next few days 
uuid be a httle trustratmg, but 
vou will suuTi bourKe bark 
Family ties v.ould keep you 
occupied ths week A sense ot 
humour s essential especially 
for those dealing with unpre 
die table people Establish a 
outinc and the going should 
prove easier h is essential to 
coniacd people living far away 
rom you Make haste with 
pending deals Important 
dates I, 3, 7 


AN UNUSUAL DEVQjOPMENT 
at home could lead to changes 
before long Those at work will 
be kept very busy, but try to get 
out and about as much as 
possible over the nex* few days 
This IS a splendid week for 
planning travel Anything 
attesting longterm arrange 
ments Icuks good However, do 
iwt be drawn into kxal gc^ssip, 
someone close to you b not 
completely reliaUe Business 
people get into a mudefie and 
resort to new steps A word of 
warning on family herdth 
Important datea 3, 6. 7 


A FAIRLY BUSY WEEK ULS 
ahead, espeoaly on the social sxi? 
Oieck arrangements if you 
have been organising some 
thing speaai A decision which 
wu has/e been putting oft may 
hav* to be made Things should 
work out as you hoped but 
do not get loo confident yet 
Continue to be (autious in 
whatever you do if you want to 
gel satisfying and long lasting 
results A long expcs.ted letter 
reaches you now Money 
prospects improve consider 
ably Important datea 2, 3, 7 


IF FOB ANY REASON YOU 
teel distanced from your 
partner, you must make a 
special effort to discuss your 
feelings Pay attention to health 
matters now Do not be 
tempted to act impulsivelv for it 
may lead to difficulties 
ReiatK>nship6 need care and 
attention, and a desire to make 
alterations should be sup 
pressed for the finte being' A 
rou'ine week is indicated 
Parented health gets bad You 
may sIriKe a bargain m buying 
and selling Important datto 
4. S, 7 



TAURUS _ 

Apr 21—May 21 



LEO 

Jul24—Aug 21 


J 



SCORPIO 


Oct 24 -Nov 



AQ UARIUS 

tan ,'l—Feb 1° 


THIS ISA GOOD PHASE FOR 
acklitig unusual tasks Some 
•nay find themselves returning 
to familiar surroundings F amily 
rdationships are favoured and a 
tewcomer is a possibility Much 
ol your time will be spent 
running backwards and 
forwards on behalf of other 
people Elowever, the weekend 
should gi e you a i hance to 
elax You will be at a happy 
^lal gathering New ideen are 
kely to be implemented 
Romapr e IS in the ait Someone 
dt ir to you may have a traffic 
accident Important datea 1, 
3.7 



GEMINI 

May 22—Jun21 


tT«> SHOUX) tt A PLEASANT 
phase as long aa you do nut irv 
to interfere with those dose to 
you Peciple seem anxxMiS to 
please and prove Eielpful So 
relax and don't be suspicious 
Those inn rested m m^oving 
the home could be tempted to 
overspend But this current 
phase suggests care where 
linances are concerned An 
outing mishi not come up to your 
expectatxrns There could be 
upsets in romance and 
emuiicinat life Be diplomatic 
uver a business venture 
lmpt>rtanl dales 2, S, 7 


UNIMPORTANT SNAGS ARE 
likely to exasperate you but 
thi"e IS nothing to be gained by 
iuicing the pace now You 
could feel restless and 
discontented, and a change of 
scene would do you good This 
may not be the best time for 
tackling anything important, as 
your vitality may ue a bit low |ust 
now Even rc'utine tasks need a 
big effort It would be wise to 
take things easy this week 
Circumslanci'S beyond your 
control unti make you uneasy 
Be prepared to adjust 
Important dates 2, 6. 7 


YOU MIGETT FIND 11 DIFR 
cult to make up your mind 
about something and should 
not expect tcxi much assistance 
from others Their lack of lo 
operatxjn could be one reason 
for you to feel uncertain 
Although you are usually 
practice, you should accept 
offers ot help if obstacles are to 
be overcome By Thursday a 
well wnshet may help ycxj find a 
quick solution to ywoHem that 
has worried you Tnis is not the 
time to dabble m romance 
Important dates 2. 4, 6 


STAY AIXRT THIS WEEK, 
as you might be at the beginning 
of a new and adventurous 
phase Exciting changes are a 
possibility and you should not 
underestimate your own 
capabilities and talents It s an 
auspicious l.me lo move house 
and change jobs Those 
con'emplating either should 
find th> going easier tharv 
anticipated Otherwise, little wdL 
•efisturb the daily round Avokj 
anxiety In case ol problems 
take others into confideTKe 
Important dates 4, 5. 6 



vmGO 

Aug 22 —Sep 21 



SAGITTARIUS 

Nov 22-Dec 21 



PISCES 

Feb20-Mai 21 


THIS SHOULD BE A LUCKY 
week for nxist matters, but 
tread < arelully when il cumes to 
new ventures You may hear 
from an old friend, do not turn 
down an invitalxin without 
careful thought Iii the long tun 
It would he worth your while to 
pul some extra effort mto an 
unporlant ptojecl A Eietter 
iBidiTstanding with others wdl 
9 VC you confidence Your 
family may nut co operate 
with you Keep an eye on 
mtschiel makers Important 
dales 3. 4, 6 


SOMEONE IS IJKELY TO 
take advantage of your easy 
going nature and you may have 
to be firm Gericrallv. however 
you should have an active week 
and achieve quite a iol An 
opportunity < ould occur later in 
the week to renew an old 
asso lalxm This could 9 ve you 
a great deal of pleasure as weB as 
a new interest It is a good time 
to follow ycjur huiKhcs Your 
money problems are coming to 
an end imp<»tant dates 3,4, 
7 


THIS IS AN INTERESTING 
phase when you are hkely to 
find voursdf in the hmehght A 
new friend arrives on the scene 
.»id his or her company 
should provide a good c>f 
amusement There seems lo be 
plentv of variety suiroundnig 
you at present, but corntnuni 
cation might prove dificult for a 
while Someone could betray a 
confidence, so take care over' 
what you say Money manors 
are well set and you fiave 
plenty ol resources to count 
upon Important datao 2. 4, 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were onco 
made in heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn't necessarily 
get you one There's still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today's age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance"^ So, 
we’ve introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches' 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you just can’t be too 
careful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We II send you 
the most ideally-suited 
matt hes whit h accurately 
matt h youi requirements 
along w ith the usual box 
replies and iii no time 
at dll' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don't have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal t'harges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad & 
Lucknow, Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur. Amrlt 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and Jugantar, 
Calcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 


• Amrita Baxar Patrika, Calcutta & Jamshedpur • Northern India Patrika, 
Allahabad & Lucknow • Northern Patrika, Kanpur # Amrit Prahhat, 

Allahabad & Lucknow • fugantar, Calcutta 
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CAPITAL ViEWi 


Eyeless in Delhi 


D elhi is n«vei dull these days 
It was exciting to watch the 
proverbial monkey, who 
speaks no evil, sees no evil and hears 
no evil It was exciting to see the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee (JPC) on 
the Bofois issue proving the whole 
affair a non issue The'dullest part of 
the 404 page leport of the JPC was 
the dissenting note by Aiadi Aruna, 
alleging that somefiody had shown 
'extraordinary intercut’ in the 
Howit/er deal Even as the JF’C 
report was finalised and published oy 
,*he Press throughout tin t ountry, tfv' 
Delhi edition of f he Hinctu' caused a 
stir It juxtaposed thetieadline‘Bufors 
paynitnts did not violate Indian laws’ 
with the lai simile of i drx iiinen' 
relating to the secret Moineau 
MoresioPitco deal Fhe Jot .imeni 
says the newspaper,' relates to jiart of 
the Boftrrs attempt to dress up 
commission related liabilities as 
winding up costs' " a story dial tlu’ 
JPC report has basic ally acet pted iis 
least ni able’ 



Act ordintj to the AttoinevCn neral 
the stand taken bv Bolots is 
sustainable m the >. rv. umsiaiu t*s ol 
*he case 1 he newsptifier say^ tha' the 
SIX sextet dtxuments, puhlislied ov ii 
in the course of six days esiebiish 
the link among Moineau, Moresco 
and Pitc o as t tide or reference names 
and bangain ltd, the Hmduia 
I ompany, in the form ol I’l’to, t o 
Sanqam Ltd' and Pitcti t ti ti 
Hinduia Sangam ltd" I he six 
documents, claimed the newspaper, 
had oeen obtained from authoritative 
sources and they “revetd that at the 
very least, the Hindujas would he able 
to show the way to the recsl i ec ipients 
of the Moineau Morcst o Pitco 
payments ' But G P Hinduja has 
said, “We are completely uitaware of 
Pitco ’ 

Delhi IS rife with the ‘Hinduja’ 
^ssip In the past couple of years, the 
Hindujas have done well for 


themselves, having taken control of 
Ashok Leyland and invested some Ks 
1,000 crore in on going projects I heir 
turnover flut mates between Rs S) 100 
crore and Ks ]4,J00 crorc, whilt in« 
comtined turnover ol the Ta*as ai ,1 
the Birlas in India is less than Ks 
10,000 crore 1 hey have an Itahai 
Lonnec tiop too, having taken in Ivei i 
as partners in Ashok 1 eylai.H 
jaerhaps with a good deal of toiesKtrii 
The Hinduja brothers are 'ar * loser ii > 
Rajiv Oandhi thari they were to liul'i i 
Gancih' But they do noi put all then 
eggs .n one baske' Ihey tulticatv 
Oppositiori leaders loo FTieir closest 
liTiks, huwevei, are with Aimtahn 
Bat h, hail During the past 10 years 
they fitiant ed several of 'nishits Small 
wonder then that they Iwve easy 
access to the Prime Minister 

Rewarding 

trips 

T his montage fits in will witti 
what has been ciesc ribed as 
the gradual erosion ol majot 
institutions »> jiublic lite" Considti 
Bula Singh's statement at the AlCCdl 
session that Giani Zail Singh had 
become a secunty risk Fhe Urixm 
Hcime Minister has, cu'ccitimglc 
indic*ted his own Government teg it-- 
tailure tc- lake ac non at the o'opei 
lime Talk about locking the stable 
d<x>r when the horse is stolen' 
Perhaps the lormcr President was 
g< M)d ,is Icing as he served the interests 
ot Rajiv Cuindhi by swearing him in 
hetoie the Congress il) hatl cleci»ci 
'urn as ie.iJei The AK.'cil' move 
.‘gainst the Giani i - aimed ,it 
liightc'nmg the presen' iKi upant ol 
Kashliajiiiti Bhaean The n'css.uje 
haci puppably gone nome eailiei I or 
President ''enkai.ita nan gave his 
assent to the lecent Constiic.tion 
(AinennmentI Bill only altei 
consultiiig the Attorney (leneial 
Who does not know that the Attorney 
General is appointed politic ally-' It 
would have been proper .f 
Venkalaraman bad consulted th»* 
Chief Justice ot India He would have 
been the most ct.mpeteni poison to 
advise llw President 

Knowledgeable peopie i 
capital have iivil tailed to nc<ti, > .iiat 
Zail Singh, during his tenuic ku ke>i 


up a row when he vyasprevenlec' trot, 
going c^n tours abroad Venkata 
raman, however, has not made in 
issue' of the Prune Minister foteng fum 
Id wait till July for his first foreign tour 

he will visit Moscow then Icsr the 
oni hiding c erenioiiy of 'he Eestival 
>' India By then 'he President will 
navt been n cifVe lor rnc le than a 
' c ai O' the othei hand Shankai 
D lyai St'arrna who has hecu Vice 
t'residt' 1 loi ,1 bhoriei period, tias 
already oee'i atirixid fjni e to 
M.iuiitius At ihe leiic* t>t writuig, he's 
Sc Mtdu'cd to go lo the t iiihhcans on 
April J(> lor dlwjul iwo wc'tks 

Pus means that he will >iot preside 
vivi'i tgi. Rajva habh.! loi the rest o* j 
the trestni sc‘S‘>ioii whic h IS siatc'J to 
la it till May li So nc iiir nlietsol the 
I ok Sabha poirii out tfiat the ^ 
Speakei.tcK. is treqi ‘inly on lour, iri■ 
India ai,d abroad To say the leas* it is 
unethi' al loi ihe presiding oftictrs ot 
the two Houses to be away Iron. Delhi 
ctuiing parliamentary sessions 

But sec ms ihc'u ,s dit'vrc iieC' 
bciwcc.i .lakha' who is a jei to 
navel and b D Shairivi who has to 
bt pv'si^viOcO hatd to ’ake a holiday 
The 1 itic'i has tiroughl atux.t alohJol 
gl.isi'ost at has' 'n one House ot 
Pt’.ciiitit c .ossip nongets say that 
the tnj) 'll the’ C aripbcsins's meant lo 
keep 'shaima avvay tioii. the Rajva 
S,ihh.i vlamig the vT'a i ii peiiod wlien 
lh» Hti'or'- lejioc is I'selv lo he 
de'r 1 1 . lu ’ ck I 'Ll Houst w'd '.11 
x'.ist fwii nc'w i.’iii'i'c s Ram 
.kthmalan .n d snj “'i ituam Sw r’^iv 
I'c 1 1 I '■'Pii i' I 11 ' itii te 

et'ii'ec V 'i ''c o.ekkimgs 

l.ii idi ' 'Uilv bua .u na-- alicady 
jiiovVcl h,s sm|. 1 I .itlMn'entviiy 
pi u'u I 1 hi Jos-, ;i ,,i. 1. igi'i s jisc) sa'.' 
‘h.ii 'h, (io iMT'iin! vvaiits to win 
(•VC''sli.ii I .a He >icc t'lk It reigr'ttips 

Tailpiece 

It is Uii’ioi,.i.d ti .11 K I’lv tjandt" 

inJ Ann Singh onujiyiiig b Rio 
Comse Road and * Ran Course 
Roaci lespccively ,ue no ionge 
hvigtiboius The' Rajya Sabhi 
member trom Musscjcjrie is a sac 
peison today lor his nvinage is sai.’ 
to have broke'i up |-le is so disgustc- 
that he has I ‘f his Race Coins* Root 
house .irC ha-- Tc-jxiricdlv sen* in hi 
leiii* ot ' signa ,ii'i tii !he C'surma- 

el' the- J vel S .'otla htO.igtl t Ik' pai 
iCvlv'l 

RINGSIDER 


The Congress and the 
revolutionaries 


More blood was spilt on the road to Indian independence than Is generally 
believed and terrorist violence was considered by many to be as much a 
legitimate means to an end as the non-violence of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Though Gandhi’s words prevailed in every controversy over the efficacy of 
these irreconcilable ways, eminent historian IRFAN HABIB says a survey 
of the period would clearly show that notwithstanding the national 
leadership, the Congress cadre was always sympathetically inclined 
towards the revolutionaries and their daring exploits. The essay has been 
extracted from ‘Congress and Classes: Nationalism, Workers and 
Peasants,’ edited by Kapil Kumar and published by Manohar Publications. 


HE Indian National Coniiress, 
the biy^u&t pioliticd) orqani 
zation ol thf country, was 
transformed under Mahatma 
Gandhi's leadership into a figh ing 
machine wedded to the concept of 
itvaroj It remained in the vanguard of 
the freedom struggle working overtlv 
to di hieve treedom from the British 
The revolutionaries, although 
working covertly, fought with coirage 
and detei mination to wrest freedoiT4 
from the British The tw in movements 
of the revolutionaries and the 
Congress wiih all their differences ot 
ideology, philosophy, means and 
methods, v;ere aimed tt a common 
goal, I e , the achievement of freedom 
These two d'verse currents in the 
national struggle tor freedom 
ironically strengthened each other 


and, undoubtedly both played a 
significant role in mass awakening “If 
Gandhi Nehru (Congress) and the 
Socialist and Communist parties gave 
a decisive shape to the Indian freedom 
struggle, L ala Hardayal’s Ghodr Party 
and later Bhagat Singh’s Hindustan 
bcK lalist Republican Army and the 
.ouiitless sacrifices of brave 
revolutionaries had an equally 
dei 'sive role to play." wntes a 
historian 

Efefore ‘he emergence of Gandhi at 
the epicentre of Indian politics, and as 
'he el supremo of the Congress, the 
revolutionaries discovered their fount 
of inspiration in the extrem'st 'tno’ of 
the Congress--B G Tilak, B C Pal 
and Lajpat Rai A large number of 
revolutionaries were also active in ‘he 
Congress Their influence in the 


national organisation was sc great 
that C R Das had to ac t as mediator 
and a meeting betvwen Gandhi and 
the revolutionaries was held This 
meeting took place m Seotember 
1920 The revolutionaries were 
persuaded to halt their activities and 
support the Gandhi led movement of 
non (n-qperatiun C R Das had 
realized thz^t unless the youth force 
was harnes'Sed to it, the Congress 
movement would have no prospects 
in Bengal Thus he urged the 
revolutionaries 

Sheath youY swords and join us in 
our fJdth That will help you to be 
acquainted with the public your 
influence will extend to « wider field 
After that, if you find that you cannot 
reach your goal by following this path, 
then you would be able tu proceed on 
your own path gaming further 
strength in the meantime anci having 
the whole country by your side 
Ultimately you will be the gainers 
because you arc uncompromising 
revolutionaries 

Dr Jadugopal Mukherjee has also 
described in detail the private 
conversation he had with Gandhi At 
the end of the conversation Gandhi 
appealed to the revolutionaries to at 
least not obstruct him in Bengal even 
if they could not persuade themselves 
to accept the path followed by him 
Mukherjee assured Gandl\i that 
instead of obstructing him they would 
continue to help him so long as he 
himself did nut call a halt to the 
struggle Gandhi had also realised 
after his tour of Bengal that at least 
there it would not be possible to build 
up any organization and movement 





by bypassing the revoiutionaries 
That IS why he acquiesced in the 
revolutionanes joining the Congress 
Almost all the revolutionary groups 
joined the Congress while maintainirtg 
and endeavouring to strengthen their 
secret organization An official report 
described the situation thus 

Many of their leaders obtained 
responsible positions in district 
Congress committees and used 
their positions to consolidate their 
followers This penetration of the 
Congress had very important 
consequences, for it helped the 
terronst party * internally in the 
matter of recruitment and 
organization, and externally in the 
matter of public sympathy 
The report concluded by 
expressing the apprehension 

the time was to come when there 
would be few districts in the 
province where terrorists were not 
represented on local Congress 
Committees 

Dunng 1920 22 no major terrorist 
activities were planned Early in 1922 
the failure of the Non Cooperation 
Movement led to the controversy 
over the means — non violent or 
violent — to be employed for wresting 
independence from Bntish hands 
Barring Gandhi and his ilk, the 
Congress leaders were not so 
besotted with the concept of non 
violence Mahatma Gandhi was of 
course the most uncompromising in 
his stance against violent methods As 
he was the virtual dictator of the 
pa. y, his opinion counted most 
within the Congress Yet there were 
other leaders of national stature in the 
Congress who certainly had a soft 
corner for the young levolutionaries 
Prominent among them were 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas 
Chandra Bose Any reference to the 
activities of the revolutionanes on the 
Congress forums revealed the schism 
in ideology and an open demonstra 
tion of sympathy for revolutionaries 
was visible in Congre*.s conferences 
A survey of the pericxi under study 
would clearly show that except for the 
national leadership, the Congress 
cadre was always sympathetically 
inclined towards the revolutionanes 
and their daring exploits Many of the 
Congress leaders even made 
common cause with the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha, a front organization of 
the revolutionanes Mahatma Gandhi 
and the revolutionanes both shared 
the resentment against British rules 
Satyagraha and non violence were 
Gandhi’s tools of struggle On the 
other hand, 'he revolutionaries 
discarded the "philosophy of non 
violence as a philosophy arising out of 


despair', as S N Sanyal wrote to 
Gandhi 

While launching his first mass 
movement in 1920, Gandhi appealed 
to the revolutionaries to desist from 
violence for one year and co operate 
with him The revolutunanes, who 
had been waging a relentless struggle 
against Biitish imperialism, stopped 
their movement to give a fair chance 
to the Gandhian experiment But 
seeing the embarrassing end of the 
movement, they were "thoroughly 
'disgusted with Gandhi who had made 
a tctish of non violence", wntes M N 
Gupta Sachindranath Sanyal 
informed Gandhi that “now the 
experiment is over and therefore the 
revolutionanes aie free from their 
promise, or, as a matter of fact, they 
promised to lemain silent only for a 
year and no mere" 

Despite the co operation extended 
by the 'evolutionanes, the Mahatma 
remained hostile to their method He 
even said that a “revolutionary’s 
sacrifice, nobility and love are not only 


waste of effort, but being ignorant euid 
misguided, do and have done more 
harm to the country than any other 
activity For. the revoluticwies have 
retarded the progress of the country " 
Gandhi was infuriated when C R Das 
praised the courage and sacrificing 
spirit of Gopinath Saha A resolut»n 
was moved at the AIC C at 
Gandhi's nstance in June 1924, and 
Saha’s action was characterized as 
misguided love for one’s country and 
emphatic disapprovzd was expressed 
of all political murders which were 
shown as inconsistent with the 
Congress creed This resolution 
could be passed by a very narrow 
margin with 78 votes in favour and 70 
against Though Gandhi won, he 
considered the passing of the 
resolution by the razor thin margin as 
his defeat He declared himself as 
'Defeated and Humbled’ The voting 
pattern exhibited the amount of 
sympathy the Congressites had for 
the revolubonanes in the face of open 
opposii'on by Gandhi 




During 1924 and 1925 the 
rewliitionanes and Mahatma Gandhi 
entered into polemical arguments In 
his presidential address at the 
Belgaum session ot the Congress, 
Gandhi referred to ‘revolutionary 
crime” and described these as the 
“insane pressure ot anger and ill will, 
far less effective than the pressure of 
non violent acts born of goodwill and 
gentleness On behalf of the 
revolutionaries. Sachindranath 
Sanyal addressed an 'open letter' in 
defence of the revolutionary creed 
He held Gandhi guilty ot persuading 
"the whole nation to accept the spirit 
of AhimiM irrespective of desh (place, 
environment), kal (time) and patra 
(recipient) which was a matter ot 
individual Sadhana (spiritual 
practice) with Indians,” Sanyal hit 
hard at Gandm’s vagueness about 
India’s ultimate political gpal, i e . self 
government He quipped A 
sovereign independent Indian 
republic in alliance or in federation 
with the other indepeixlent nations ot 
the earth is one thing, and self 
governing India within this 
imperial stic British Empire is 
perfectly another thing " He asserted 
“The non violence that India preaches 
IS not nonviolen'e for the sake of 
non vioirnce but non violence for 'he 
good of humanity and when this good 
for humanity wall demand violence 
and bloodshed. India will not hesitate 
to shed blood just in the same way as a 
surgical operation necessitates the 
shedding of blood " 

T he polemics continued, 
even after the arrestof Sanyal 
The revolutionaries disagreed, 
with Gandht’s interpretation of India's 
history as betng one of peace, non 
violence and love They would not 
accept Gandhi’s dictum “India's path 
IS not Europe's ” They pointed to the 
fact of huge standing armies in ancient 
India and recalled the Gita’s refrain of 
Vinashava cha dushkntam (Destruc 
tion of the wxrked) They accused the 
Mahatma of spreading ‘philosophical 
cowardice’ by preaching non violence 
ihroughnut the length and breadth of 
the country, and asked if he did not 
believe, like Mazzini, that ideas ripen 
quickly when nourished by the blood 
of martyrs To Gandhi’s charge that 
their movement was not a mass 
movement, the re.olutionaries 
rppbed that “the m^lsses are not for 
the revolution but the revolution is for 
*he masses " Gandhi’s repbes were 
inconsistent and often contradictory 
But nc continued to cling to the 
opinion that the “modern Indian 
revolutionary” did not know his work 
and that “revolutionary arlivity is 


suicidal at this stage of the country’s 
life at any rate, if not for all time m a 
country so vast, so hopelessly divided* 
and with the masses so deep^ sunk in 
pauperism and so fearfully terror 
struck” The last remark of Gandhi 
implied that in a changed milieu he 
might not oppose the revolutiorian 
methods He ignored socio 
economic, pohtical and psychological 
cond.tio’’j One should not confine 
oneself merely to the criticism of the 
mistaken methods of the early 
revolutionaries but try to assess this 
socal phenomenon eis an integral part 
of the revolution 

The Mahatma had accepted the 
policy ol non violence as a religion to 
be followed eveiywherc in politics oi 
out of politics But the others in the 
Congress had no such sentimental 
attachment to the creed ot Gandhi 
Jawaharl^d Nehru like many o'he.s 
had "accepted non violence only as a 
policy, not as a vieed’ He could not 
stomach the C haun Chaiiia retii’at 
and openly e^piessed his dout>ts 
•ibout the etticai \ ot the nc>n vi.ilent 
creed 

Similarly, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
loo was not obsesoed by ahimsa and 
foi him an act of violence was not an 
of>stacle m the struggle for hreedom 
He was called by the Bntish' a would 
be Mussolini in Bengal” who “holds 
the Ekingal extremists on his side” 
That Subhas was in league with the 
revolutionaiy terrorists is proved by 
the official intelligence reports that 
when Rose assumed power in the 
Calcutta Corporation, many 
terrorists were given jobs in the city 
administration 

Besides Nehru, and Bose, there 
were other prominent Congressmen 
who inhesitatingly sympathized wi^ 
the revolutionaries and provided 
them with monetary support 
whenever required Chandra 
Shekhar Azad rei eived financial 
assistance from Motilal Nehru 
Similarly, PurushcMamdas Tandonof 
Allahabad and Shiv Prasad Gupta of 
Varanasi secretly supplied money for 
revolutionary activities Ganesh 
Shanker Vidyarthi, a prominent 
Congressman and President of the 
U P C C , was vflually a godfather to 
the revolutionaries For some time 
Bhagat Singh even worked for his 
paper Pratap and wrote under the 
pseudonym of‘Balwant’ Leaders like 
Moulana Shaukat AJi and Krishna 
Kant Malaviya supplied revolvers to 
Sachindranath Sanyal The Mahatma’s 
message of non violence was 
overlcxiked by the Congressmen who 
gladly helped the revolutionanes 
morally, financially and in any othei 


way in which their support was 
required The Mahatma, in spite of 
having his way in the Congress by 
condemning the revolutionaries, 
could not deter the people within the 
Congress, who had a soft corner for 
the revolutionaries, from giving 
material help to them 
The various revolutionary acts and 
the reactions of the Congress leaders 
and workers towards these acts 
would be helpful in understanding the 
attitude of the Congress towards 
them in more concrete terms 

The murder of Saunders in 
December 1928 at Laho*-c brought to 
light the exisleiu e of an active group 
of voung icvulutionaties who were 
prepared to play with their lives for 
icg.iining the dignity of then 
motherland Mahatma Gandhi called 
the murder a “dastardly act” whxh 
would det idedlv ‘ retard the progress 
of this i,uiet building” Jawahadal 
Nehru did not apprev late this 
denunciation and saiO that it was 
uni'istified '(> I ondemn thest’ persons 
OI .ii *s ‘wiihoul sicking to 
understand the spiings ol aition, the 
causes that underline them’ Trying 
to assess the reasons for Bhagat 
Singhs popularity I'e wrote 

Bhagat S'ligh did not become 
populai bei ause of his at I of 
tertorism, but because he seemed 
to vindicate foi the moment, the 
honour of Laia Lajpat Rai, and 
through him of the nation He 
bet aim- a symlxil, the at t was 
forgotten, the symbol remained 
and within a few. nxinths each town 
and village of the Punjab, and to a 
lesser extent in the rest ol 
northern India resounded with his 
name Innumerable songs giew 
about him and the popularity that 
tht man ath.eved was st'rnething 
.ima/ing 

Immcdatily .ifter the Sai.ndi rs 
ininilci Jaw.iharl,il sent a message to 
Bhagat Singh’s Nau><iwan Bharat 
baPha, assuring that many in "India 
are full of sympathy for them and are 
prepared to help them as much as 
they can” He further affirmed that the 
Sabha will grow m strength to take a 
leading part in forming a national 
India ' 

The next revolutionary activity was 
the Assembly bomb explosion of April 
1929 which rocked the foundations of 
the impenalist government Gandhi’s 
reaction was a bitter denunciation 
“The bomb throwers have discredi 
ted the cause of freedom in whose 
name they threw the bombs ” 
"Congressmen," he wrote, "should 
not give, even in secret, any approval 
to the deed ” He further observed that 
"the Government could prevent its 




use bv conceding the national 
demand gracefuBy in time ” Ganifiii 
condemned the action of Bhagat 
Singh as 'madness’, but at the same 
time used it (or promotng the cause of 
the nation On the other hand 
Jawaharlal informed the Viceroy that 
"it IS absurd to talk of unqualified 
condemnation of the young men who 
did It” He ridiculed the rulers’ attempt 
to connect the bombs with Moscow, 
saving that “for them everything they 
do not hke comes from Moscow” 
Jawaharlal was obstinate enough to 
publish the statements of Bhagat 
Singh and Batukeswar Outt in the 
Congress Bulietin for which he was 
duly reprimanded by the Mahatma 
Apdogizmg. Nehru wrote to Gandhi 
"I am sorry you disapproved of my 
giving Bh^at Singh and Dutta's 
statement in the Congress Bulletin, ’’ 
and expressing his helplessness, in 
ihe face of circumstances, he wrote 
that “he was compelled to print the 
statement because there was very 
general appreciation of it among 
Congress circles” For Subhas, tne 
Assembly bomb explosion was “a 
visible expression of the revolutionary 
movement” which “exated not only 
publx: interest but public sympathy as 
well” 

The explosion led to the arrest of 
Bhagat Sm^ and B K Dutt and a 
vigorous hunt for the arrest of their 
comrades Ail arrested revolution 
anes stood trial m the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case But this was not the 
end of their struggle They began a 
hunger-strike against maltreatment of 
political prisoners n jails This ordeal 
won the sympathies of the nation, 
irrespective of party affiliations. But 
the Mahatma maintained a sphinx like 


s3ence throughout the struggle In 
one of his letters to Nehru, he even 
dubbed it an “irrelevant perform 
ante" The martyrdom of Jatin Das 
stirred the heart of the nauoii But 
Gandhi did iiot come out with a word 
of appreciation for this heroic self 
immolation Later, he wrote that he 
had purposely abstained from 
commenting because if he had done 
so, he would have been forced to write 
something unfavourable 
Jawaharlal again differed with 
Gandhi Moved by their sacnficial 
ordeal, he said 

No Indian can refrain from 
admiring their great courage and 
our hearts must go out to them 
now m their great and voluntary 
suffering They are fasting not for 
any selfish ends but to improve the 
lot of all pohtxral prisoners As days 
go by, we shall watch with deep 
anxiety this hard trial and shall 
earnestly hope that the two 
gaDant brothers of ours moi/ 
triumph in the ordeal 
Jawaharjat went to meet the hunger 
strikers and saw theor agony inside the 
jail He personally met al' of them and 
described thar pathetic conditions 
movingly He vsas convinced of their 
seiiless sacrificing spirit and said “I 
gathered from them that they would 
adhere to their resolve, whatever the 
consequences to thar indvidual selves 
might be Indeed, they did not care 
very much for their own selves " in a 
speech at Lahore on 9 Augu'it 1929, 
JawaharU compared the careerist 
and selfish Congressmen with the 
selfless hunger striking prisoners 
We ihould realise the great value 
of the struggle that these brave 
young men are carrying on nside 


the jail i'hey are not struggfing to 
get honours from the people or 
laurels from the ciowd for their 
sacnfice What a contrast das 
compared with the urdortunate 
wrangles among Congressmen 
and thee- fighting for securing 
positions in the Congress and the 
reception committee I am 
ashamed to hear of these 
internecine d’fferences amongst 
the Congressmen But my heart u 
equally delighted by witnessmg the 
sacnfices of the young men who 
are determined to de (or the sake 
of the country 

He even exhorted the paopia to 
fellow m their footsteps and “frM the 
country from forei^ bondage by 
similar sacnfices ” Jatxi Das efied on 
the 63rd day of his ordeal and N^vu 
later wrote in hs Autobiography that 
his "death created a sensation all over 
the country It brought the question of 
the treatment of pobhcal prisoners to 
the front ’’ 

Going a step further than 
Jawaharlal’s moral support and verbal 
sympatliy. Subhas acbvely came out m 
support of the hunger-strikers «id 
was even tried for sedition by the 
impenalist government He b^ieved 
that after Jatin’s death “the whole 
country gave ism an ovahon which 
few men in recent history of India have 
received” Bose sent Rs 600 so that 
Jatin’s dead body could be brought ns 
a special railway computment to 
Calcutta He frankly admitted that 
Jatin’s “martyrdom acted as a 
profound inspiration to the youth of 
India and everywhere youth aitd 
student oigsnizatx>ns began to grow 
up” 

to be concluded 



1 Thm 19 a piece of computer gr^!i.cs and shows the Stonehenge 

2 MaraimaUunagar 

3 Viiaynagara 

4 The Pathur Viswanathaswami temple in Thanjaviu^ district in Tamil 
Nadu, in 1972 

5 Jordan 

6 This IS a disease characterised by white patches am the skin, following the 
loss of pigment from the superficial layer 

7 Dr Ernst Schaefer, and the shapi 

8 bather of struggles 

9 Eight—Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Bangladesh, Sn 
Lanka, Maldives 

10 Algeria, the pied noirs were originally the hundreds of French, Italians 

**''**^*^ their country to seek a new> life in Algeria following 

k* A conquest of the country ir 1830 Fhe'r mckname was given them 

b^^rianswhowereseeingpeople with shoes on thier feet for the first .ime 
The harkis were Algerians who fought on the French sidexiuring their war of 
independence 

11 Emperor Xerxes watched his larger lleet defeated by the Greeks m the 
Straits of Salams 
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AROUND THE WORLD }j 

Ruined ruins 



Fmt vfCokmmin at L$anr: Thr m atmn t d by tah aymtah 


T he ancient city of Luxor, 
beside a placid Nile, long 
used to tending its plundered 
antiquity, has become embroued in a 
modest effort to build a little 
modernity, too, so as to beauPfy the 
visage it presents to visitors when the 
sightseeing is done 
Yet those concerned with 
preserving the tombs and temples 
that draw hundreds of thousands of 
tourists there each year say 
apprehension persists that profound 
shifts in the enviionment, and the 
eftect of the tounsts themselves, are 
gradually destroying the same 
monuments that the visitors come to 
visit 

"This generahon of scholars and 
tounsts may wdl be the last to see the 
^ M they are," says Lenny 


Bell, of the Amencan Chicago House 
Archaeological Centre in Luxor 

Comparing the effect of 
environmental change on the 
monuments to the impact of human 
encroachment on the animal world, 
he said >n an interview that Luxor's 
modem realities were destroying a 
whole species of mankind's hentage 
as well 

Luxor and the Nile Valley are held 
to contain the world's biggest 
concentration of ancient sites, 
chronicling civilizations that 
flounshed thousands of years ago 

The testamerts of its wealth and 
power remain in the great spread of 
the Kanak and Luxor temples, in what 
IS called the City td the Uving on the 
Nile's east bank, and in the myriad 
tombs and shnnes that stipple the 


barren v'alleys of the City of the Dead 
on the west bank 

But according to Egyptologists the 
filling of the Aswan High Dam 2^ km 
upstream from Luxor has changed 
things, starting an ecological chayi 
The dam has stemmed the annual 
floods that swelled the Nile widi 
waters from east Africa That m turn 
has permitted year round cultivation 
by irrigation, which has moistened anr 
that dried when the old floods were 
over Sustained agriculture, 
moreover, has weakened the alluvia 
that once sustained the harvests, so 
more fertilizer is needed, while the 
levels of underground water have 
nsen and its salinity has iiKreased. 

At the end of this cham, tha. 
hmestone of the tombs and the 
saivlstone of the monuments have 
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drawn up the waters, so that salt 
crystals form, eroding surface, 
inscnptions and murals At the same 
time th^ tourists like to touch the 
ancient surfaces some even carve 
their names in them while their body 
heat in the enclosed tombs adds 
further to the moisture that was 
unknown m the millenia before 
widespread exploration, preserva . 
tion, and often plunder began 150 
years ago 

Eventually “they are just going to 
have to take the b^t preserved parts 
and put them into climate controlled 
museums, separated from the umter 
table", says 1^11 

To illustrate his point, he showed 
two photographs depicting the same 
piece of inscribed stone in 1935 and 
1985 In the older pnnt, it was deeply 
etched with hiero^yphics In the 
second, it was completely bald 

Such IS the cnsis in the tombs of 
Nakht and Menna, dating from 1450 
B C , that they have been clqsed to 
visitors while a Scandinavian team 
expenments with the installation of a 
^ss tunnel to shield the ancient 
inside from the modem outside, 
including tounsts 

The collision between the very old 
and the relatively new is not limited to 
the antiquities of Luxor In Athens, for 
instance, a visitor these days may 


2 . 

view the Acropolis across a 
latticework of scaffolding used in 
restoration work * necessary in part 
tiecause of the city’s pollution In 
Istanbul, most of the Sultan Ahmet 
Mosque- The Blue Mosque- is 
cloaked from view by screens of 
sackcloth while its ceiling is lepaired 
Yet in Luxor m a fertile sliver of valley 
hemmed by Egypt’s endless deserts, 
the tangle of conflicting urges seems 
particularly acute 

In 1986, for instarxc ■166,103 
tourists were officially registered as 
staying in the town's o.OOO hotel 
rooms or aboard the high pjiced 
femes that offer luxurious 
accommcxlations on the Nile Some 
say that the official figurelow and 
that as many as one million people 
visit 1 uxor each year bearing liuid 
currency that the coonirv needs 

The municipality moreovt r, is out 
to lure more ot them in u aav that 
seeks to tree Luxor‘«’ relafivelv 
modern store's and streets and hotels 
from the c ity's lingering image os ■> 
tawdry hackdrop to intient 
magnificence 

The World Bank has et • marked a 
lepxjrted $30 millxm to renov, a'c 
Luxor Part of that, says the Mayor, 
Oen Mohamed Zakana Fad! is being 
S|}ent on a new corniche and walkway 


, that has brought Chinese engineers to 
town Thereis. he says, a new electric 
power generation 'plant and a new 
seweiage system, although no new 
system for humans has a chance of 
countenng the noisome ubiquity of 
the city’s 1,200 horse-drawn cabs 
that, in shifts, employ more than 2,300 
horses 

Moreover, the Mayor says, a whole 
new settlement is being planned six 
miles back from the nver to absorb 
the number of people, currently 
estiinated officially at 137,000, but 
swelling here as in the rest of Egypt, 
where the 55 million population 
records a net gain of one million every 
nine months A new internationd 
airport opened this ye<ir, to help the 
tourists come anc go 

But fo. some theie is resentment 
The city of Luxor, for instance, 
receives only a fracfon of the 
revenues earned by its hotels because 
the law obliges it to share its income 
wi‘h other less wealthy provinces So 
It does not gamer all the income a 
thinks It earns from its pre eminent 
place atTH^ng Egypt's touiist spots 

At the same time, the buyers from 
the hotels drive up local market 
pnees, making it harder for local 
peop'e to buy 
Alan Cowell, in Luxor 


Floating in suspense 


G eorge Vassiliuu, the new 
Presxlent of Cyprus, is used 
to hustling things aiorg He 
says about ending the division of his 
country "I want to get quick results 
This IS the way I’ve been trained It's 
the way I've wr'rked all my life’’ 
Getting results has made 
businessrrum Vassiliou a millionaire 
In the early Sixties he began setting up 
the largest research and consultancy 
organisation in the Mediterranean, 
Middle East and Africa Today it has 
offices in 11 countries To these 
VassiliOu has added centres for 
management and computing studies 
The S6-year old President is chatty, 
with twmkly eyes and an easy manner 
He IS bringing an entirely new 
experience to Cyprus a President 
without a political party who is a world 
away in style and background from hi$ 
wo predecessors, Archbishop 
Makarios and lawyer Spyros 
Kyprianou 

He has come to power at a time 
when an mtematxinal deal on Cyprus 
could at last be on the cards It has 
never been possible to envisage real 


The political pattern in 
the Eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean is changing-and that 
could mean an end to the 
deadlock over Cyprus 
When the leaders of 
Greece and Turkey meet 
in Athens in June Cyprus 
will be high on their 
agenda Meantime, the 
new President of Cyprus 
put his ideas for a 
solution to British Prime 
Minister Margaret 
Thatcher just before she 
went off to see Turkey’s 
Prime Minister Ozal. 
President Vassiliou, 
reports Oerek Ingram, 
wants a unified and 
federal Cyprus and 
quickly. 


peace coming to Cyprus until Greece 
and Turkev ended their long enmity, 
Now rapprochement is in the air In 
early June newly re-elected Prime 
Minister Turgut Ozalot Turkey goes 
to Athens to talk with Greek Prime 
Minister Andreas Papandrepu 
Relations between the two fwe 
already taken a distinct turn (or the 
better foUowing their meetings in 
Davos and Brussels earlier this year 
Cyprus will be high on their agenda 
Turkey is knocking on the door of 
the European Community It wants to 
become the 13th member, but theie is 
no chance so long as 29,000 Turkish 
troops continue to sit m Northern 
Cyprus and there remains in 
existence a self-declared but 
internationally unrecognised “Repub¬ 
lic of Northern Cyprus” 

Turkey occupied Northern Cyprus 
14 years ago Five years ago Turkish 
Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash 
declared secession Attempts by UN 
Secretary General Perez de Cuellar 
to bnng the parties together in 1986 
failed when Kyprianou rejected the 
draft agreement Now de Cueliar has 
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Cyprus: divided island 



redc tivcited UN moves with his envoy 
Argentinian dipkrmaf Oscar Cami 
lion shutllinq lietween the two parts 
of Cyprus 

Vavsiliou wants a deal worked out 
under the aegis of the UN replat, mg 
.I'c 1986 draft, which he rejects He is 
quite c fear as to its shape a unified 
Cyprus under a federal government 
that way, he says, "We t an become 
again an island of love ’ (Aphrodite 
the (jreek goddess of love, is said to 
have sprung from the seafoam off 
Cyprus ) 

He IS not going for an easy option 
When he talked to newsmen in a 
London hotel, he picked up a spoon 
on the table before him to emphasise 
"We will never accept partition It is 
not negotiable [)oes Turkey want to 
be part of Europe or not^" If so, they 
had to aecept basic human rights in 
Cyprus or the south east flank of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NAT O, the Western military alliance 
to which both Greece and Turkey 
belong) would never be at piea< e 

V eissitiou appiears more flexible 
than Kypnanou on the ques 
fion of 'jcnlhdrawal of Turkish 
troops He is not insisting that this 
happens before the talks, but he 
wants a clear statement dl their 
intention to pull out And he wants the 
superpowers to be involved tn a 
solution A deal could not be made 


without them "one of them mac have 
a bigger role one a smaller but veu 
cant plav. vcithout both couptru’s 
bc’ing ori the sc enc 

Vassiliou was in 1 ii'idun to see 
Biitisb Prime Mmisiei M iig.iiei 
’■•sstcher He wants Bntain '<• do all it 
I ' to help his visit miiiieciiatelv 
,»< s’ded Thatcher’s cisii to Tiiikn. 
for talks with Oral the lirsi otfu lal 
visit by a BiPish Piirnc’ Mini«ter sini e 
World Wai Twe 

Vassiliou savs Britain »ould jilai, a 
hig role in hringin>j aKiiit a si n t ssliil 
imicitiation but' eve don t 'cani to get 
out ot the UN tramewoik \Ke don t 
winl a mediator ’ 

The new Pre sident also disi ussi’d 
with Thatcher the ‘ giire of the British 
bases Britain koc.-s >1 t'MKi trcxips m a 
99 squ ire mile soveii’ign leiniorc at 
Ohekc’lia and Ahiotiri bpiskopi The 
Presiden* is not making any demands 
“it doesn t depend on us aloiK' but he 
viys firmly "We would like them 
withdrawn Can you tell nu of any 
I ountrv which likes foreign bases on 
its ground^ 

British withdrawal c ould eventually 
b«*comc part ol a general settlement in 
the area Cyprus might go tor a 
demilitarised island leading tc) the 
withdrawal ot Turkish British and the 
UN forces which have now been in 
Cyprus for 24 years 

After Va* siliou’s two hour working 
lunch with Thatcher the British 


seei'U'd well pU .'si 1 Thee saicf the 
sitiiatuiri w is cjUietly hopeful 
Ih.itilut sjpno'is the PiesiHeni't 
' oru eot ot a .inified federal sf.itc lobe 
■ legotialed undertUN auspices 

'hie nei e>-sitv is for Vassiliou to 
fstablish <1 relationship 'vith 
[ lenktas.i Ihc st.irt haa not becri 
proinising Although the two v'itc n 
I oiidon a' the same time l/cn' 

•or his owv Inhhving thes d'd n't 
nu el \. ..ssilio ■> had ro)et ted the offo’ 
o' a talk saying he would .r,cci 
[)enkias^> only .1 he unourKcd h’S 
unilateral »lc’t'aralion of indeponc 
eni e Oenktash wanted talk<- ch' 
hdsi, of the i98p L'N proposals 
Vassiliou snvi, LVnktash ha~ thu 
ability to appeal as if he is the .luo 
man He maki s > onditions to • n 

that they ate not going "• K 
aciepted It all had a familiT np 

Vassiliou wan's to talk with O'’' ! 

U.ive bc'en asking to see him since th ■> 
day I was elected" boliyymg he 
rather than IVnktash hcilds the ''oe to 
.i sok.tion So far O^ai has aot 
responded Vassi'iou wants< ypuisto 
hi'lp improce the relations between 
Greece and Turkey 

In .liinc probably immediately »fter 
c s visit to Athens V assiho'. jvil' 
talk with the UN 'secretary Gcmc^al 
Hi IS determined to keep things 
moy ing de< lannq himseM to Ih* e tiiat. 
not ot c ontiontation hut of peace 
(t lemini N'.’wst 

——-- 































































































CONTROVERSY, 


HOW THE TAJ 
WAS BUILT 


T hough the white marble mam 
tomb IS essentially a square 
— of 187 feet a side — it 
assumes an octagonal shape be 
cause of the chamfer at the 
angles Eiach facade of the tomb is 
composed of a grand iwan (portal) m 
•ts centre, occupying practically the 
whole height up to the parapet, which 
nses well over it to give prominence to 
the lUKin It IS flanked on both sides by 
double alcoves, one over the other 
Similar adcoves are given on the 
comers They are rectangular on the 
facades while on the comers they are 
semi-octagonal This demonstrates 
the care with which the architect 
cone eivcd and devised the details, the 
rectangular alcoves ve distinctly 
visible from the front, but those at the 
angles could be fully seen orJy if they 
were semi octagonal Thus, he had 
never lost sight of the perspective 
through which he proposed to 
present his creation 
Each section of the tacride is well 
demarcated on both sides of the iwan 
by attached pilasters of miniature 
turrets which, beginning from the 
plinth level of the tomb, nse above the 
frieze and are crowned by beautiful 
pinnacles with lotus-buds and Firu^s 
These turrets have a chevron pattern 
intaid in black arid yeUow on white 
marble, and are flanked at the base by 
panels which have similar borders 
They create a splendid effect—their 
pinnacles gorgeously decorate the 
supeistructure and help, along with 
other features, break the skyline 
gracefully 

A bulbous double dome with a 
broad mahapadrna (sheath of lotus 
petals) and Kofosh tinial (which 
originally measured 30 feet aind 6 
inches in height) miuestically crowns 
the Tsu ft rests on an extraordinanly 
high drum and nses to a total height of 
145 feel 8 inches from the base of the 
drum to the apex of the finial Such an 
unusual height of the dome was meant 
to give overall emphasis to the 
elevational axis of the monument 
(total height 285 feel and 4 inches 
from the nver level), and allow the 
heauty of the Tat to cuim-nate in the 
supreme elegance of its dome 

This dome » flanked on ail four 
angles (i e on the diagonals) by four 
very appropriate chhotns which, 
though Ktually well detached, appear 
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Plan of tht matn tomnb 

to be attached to it when viewed from 
all sides The builder must have learnt 
from the apparent mishandling of this 
feature at the tomb of Humayun 
where the chhotns seem td be too 
detached from the dome and thus 
spoil the rhythm (chhanda) At the 
Ta), he calculated the n^t distance 
between the two features to achieve a 
most harmonious relationship The 

Dr. R. Nath concludes 
his essay 
begun last week. 

dome IS never seen alone but always 
with and, in terms of the chhofris, 
amidst a cluster of pinnacles on all 
sides It IS thisponch rafna plan of the 
superstructure that endecs the Taj 
with <ts special grace and 
impressiveness 

T he Taj Mahal's interior 
plan IS composed of a cent 
red octagoneil hall 58 feet in 
diameter and 80 feet in height from the 
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pavement to the sofBt (first ceding) 
with an arrangement of four 
rectan^dar rooms on the sides and 
four octagonal rooms at the comers, 
all interconnected through passages 
The same arrangement is repeated on 
the first floor, which overhangs the 
centrtd mortuary hail Except for the 
entrance on the southern side, the 
arches of the hall are closed with 
marble screens divided into tiny 
compartments which are filled with 
glass pieces 34116 ^ass work is 
repeated on all outer sides of the tomb 
as well as on the upper storey The 
glass pieces are perfectiv uniform and 
are skilfully manufactured They are 
slightly milky so that they are 
translucent rather than transparenf, 
making the light passing through th^m 
subdued This is representative of the 
ingenuity of the builders who devised 
this feature, so necessary to temper 
the gl 2 ire of the white marble which 
would have been mtoieridile under the 
Indian sun The softly lit hall is 
extremely cool even in the months of 
May and June 

Ornamentation on the tomb is very 
sparingly used and judiciously 
distributed with adequate plain 
surfaces in between and consists of 
extxemely fine inlay of semi preciouB 
stones, relief carvings and jah work 
The panels on the dados have 
beautiful floral compositions m high 
relief or carvo-relievo, with inlaid 
stylized patterns on the borders In 
each case, it is a simple beautiful plant 
{X'Mern composed of slender twigs, 
twisting leaves and bold flowers, 
emerging gracefully out of a classical 
kumbha or kalash (water vase) 
Remarkably appropriate stones have 
been used to secure different colour 
tints in the pattern The effect has ; 
oeen calculated with precision and I 
due emphasis has been given to each 
inlaid flower and leaf The co relation 
between the art of chiselling and the 
art of inlaying is most pleasing Each 
dado IS presented splendidly lik^ a , 
Mughal miniature painting and, truly, 
the latter has been a source of great 
inspiration These bas-reliefs of the 
Taj are unrivalled by any other 
specimen of its class 

An exquisitely finished marble jah 
screen Ohaj/han) with similar inlaid 
borders encloses the cenotaphs Here i 
too are inlaid highly stylized floral I 
designs which make up what ! 



gradually came fo be known as ‘he 
Mughal repertoire of motifs and 
designs Inlays have been combined 
here with fine tab work as gracefully as 
they have been done with the carvings 
on *he dados It marks the most 
sophisticated phase of the art, with as 
many as 48 tiny pieces of multi 
coloured, semi precious stones being 
used in a single fiower 

The inlaid borders on the extenor 
dactosof the four portals of the Fajare 
simpler Inlaid arabesques on the 
spandrels of the aichcs in the interior 
as well as the exterioi add 
magnificentlv to the oveiall aesthetic 
effect of the restx'ttive facade 
Resembling floral s>.i I* they hang 
predominantly over the arch like a 
bunch of flowers over a nvulef fliiwing 
below Marble cenofaph" 1 e also 
been ornamented with oolvchrome 
iruay with floral and stylized designs 
Arabic verses from the Quran 
(Chapters? entitledMu/k, Chapter48 
entitled Path, Chapter 77 entitled 
Mursalat and Chapter 39 entitled 
Zumar) are inscribed in the hall 
around the frieze and arched niches 
They are inlaid with black stone on 
white marble They provide a simple 
ornament to the intenor as they do 
around the lu/ans where, too, Quranic 
verses are insenbed The cenotaphs 
bear the Persian epitaphs of Mumtaz 
Mahal and Shah Jehan dated 1631 
and 1666 respectively 


T he Taj IS gradually sinking 
into the river, and this 
phe nomeiwn is more alarming 


than the probable damage being 
caused to it by the effluents of the 
Mathura refinery When it was built, 
the nver was always full of fresh, 
clean, crystal-clear and perfectly 
dnnkabie water, and mantime traffic 
plied constantly between Agra and 
Allahabad We have destroyed our 
natural waterways, the culmination of 
a process begun by the Bntish Nov/ 
the nver » only a stinking sewage, 

standing still rather than flowing, 
about 30 feet away from the northern 
wall of the Tat Water provided a 
natural buttress to the monument on 
Its open side, but that facility is no 
longer available This change was 
never anticipated by the builders of 
the Tat A vacuum has apparently 
been created beneath, which is 
causing sub-soil displacement and the 
monument a gradually inclining, or 
'sinking*, on the nver side It has 
already tthed by 1 11/25 iiKhes and 
the four minarets too have gone out of 

plumb Cracks have also appeared in 
the arches the underground 
chambers as a consequent, e 

If we are really keen on preserving 
the Ta; a barrage must be built 
somewhere down stream, possibly 
near Lai Mahal, to provide a 
continuous flow of at least 30-ft deeo 
river water touching the monument’s 
northern wail to buttress it in the same 
way as it did in th^ 17th century 

T he Taj Mahal is at the 
centie of several contro 
versies A popular legend says 
Shah Jehan orjginally planned to build 
a second Taj Mahal of black marble on 
the opposite bank and connect the 


two by a stone bridge This is only a I 
fanciful conjecture Tho ruins now 
lying there are not the foundations of 
the proposed second Taj but 
remnants of Babur’s Mehtob Bagh 
The positions of the tombstones in the 
basement and the cenotaphs in the 
main hall are identical to those at the 
tomh of I'tmad ud Daulah and there is 
nothing unusual to suggest a separate 
burial 

It IS true nowever, that an 
underground vault exists below the 
red sandstone platform, containing 
the third and probably the real set of 
graves At least we have the cost 
details of three sets of tombstones 
While the two are open to us, the third 
one IS still a mystery 

There is a controversy about the 
architect of the Taj Mahal 1 ne name 
of Ustad ‘Isa Afandi is often suggested 
along with those of others strung 
t<>g. ther by fanciful stories The 
nistorv ot great persons and great 
things always tend to get mythified in 
India Isa Atandi was only a draftsman 
It must be liorne in mind that the Taj’s 
design was not the work of a singk: 
niind Fhe Taj Mahal marks the 
evolution of ‘he pci feet tomb in 
Mughal architecture - a process that 
began with the tomb of Humayun In 
spite of being a new composition.the 
characteristic teatuies remain largely 
the same 

The controversy that its inlay work 
IS florentine pietra dura which was 
intodi’ced into India by Ausline cir 
Augustine of Bordeaux, was raised by 
British w* Iters under the East India 
Company We have earlier examples 
of mdiqenous inlay to disprove their 
thesis Augustine was a jeweller and 
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IllUVH 'Hi* PVPri li. *11. .llAtl 'I’tll 
w’liK h li.ivt i*'«mt fltnv if MS 

T hp vtpw prop •llndc^ by sornp spll 
sfyipfl bistoriant. tnat Ihi T-t-itv 
. iriqinally a Hindu pala' e ■ >i 'pinplp 
and Shah Jchan nicrely convpitPtI it 
into a tomb is a motv atrd and issu'd 
ptoposition Wp nave the cvirieni e o( 
I a^iaun, Kambo and o*hcr Fpi-sian 
souroes to affirm that it tvas ln^l'lallv 
a varant land and that the 
construction of the Taj heqafi from its 
I I'ery foundations Foreiyp traveiipi-s, 

I vi ho ve'e eye witiicsse"- < fjntirm this 
I C orroborative epigraphi'’ and literary 
j .lata arc also ava'labie and there is not 
a sinqle positive evidence to support 
•he palj' e or temple theorv The 
ptfii.aqar disls .»f the thesis are riii* 

! consistent about whether i' > -s 
'iricpnaily a palace or temple nr 
whether it was built in the 14fh.' Ihtb 
< en'iiry A D 7 hey dt' n<»f e< know 
V hat the Hindu palace or temple 
Ifxrked like 

btiah Jehan allocated the revemic 
i)f 30 .fillages for the m'rnument’s 
upkeep Bl .1 dunnq the period of 
anarchy whirh followed the death of 
Auranq/eh t tn 7 _ the Fai suffered 
niu-h cari'ia'ism Its dcxirs I rose 
f.ttinqs iruif'ire lamps, lewelled 
iov*ri .qs qoid and precious stones 
A ' alfei )cav by the Iranian': 'if 
!'■«, on bfiah the .Jats ant* tj^. 
M. 1 , iihf.s and, ftnally, the laiqest 
iiiarc ot die tvxjty w'as lifted fiy tfie 
Britisn who raptured Agra in 1803 
, Th ey even repiac.ed its onqinal gold ‘ 

tT 


plated katash in iHlO The Mehman 
Khanah was let out on leiit to British 
lioriecmt«)neis and the 1 at Mahal 
Itself was opic put tc'auc 'I'lr'iiilv *or 
the vaUi* ) Us ma'bic pru ed at 
1 en ikli > i|i«.'s M Ic I n< B»i'i-,|., 
vhe replac ed the Miighals as tlie 
ii.iraei.'i.f'f piiwer m India, made 


deliberite attempts to deiuqrate their 
ptedec essors’ artistK attainments 
Only vtme consc lentious .iffirers 
saved the monuments 

The Fa) as it now stands is only a 
ske*eti>ii stiorn of its delicate 
embelhshni* i.is Kau/a i Munavvara 
and Rauza Mi n i.iz Mahal has now 
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been reduced m comirfon parlance to 
the simple 'Taj Mahal' 

What lb the Taj aher all — a royal 
metnoiial'' A symbol ot Mumtar's 
beauty? A testament of Mughal 
prosperity'? An epitomic CKamplc of 
Mughal architecture? Or, is ii s.mplya 
monument of love? 

The famous Urdu poet, Sahir 
Ludhianvi, exclaimed that the Tai is a 
sad joke on the poor people of India 
perpetrated by a iscalthy medieval 
Emperor 

“Ye chamanzar, ye Jomna k ij kir,aru, 
ye mohal. 

Ye munagf/ash daro diwar, 
ye mehrah, ye tag, 

Ek Shahenshah ne dmjlot ka 
sohoro lekar. 

Ham ghunbon k< muhabbat ka 
udaya hai rnazag — 

Mere Mehboob kahin aur mitakar 
miijhae 
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(The gardens tht lank o( tie river 
Jamuna the palatial mansions the 
adorned doors walls arches and 
niches all is as it a king w th wealth 
has derided our love oh my beloved 
meet me somewhere else ) 

To me at least this seems more 
fashionable than logical People 
generally accuse medieval despc ts of 
squandering money on themselves 
while their subjects wallowed in the 
basest poverty There can he no 
denying that this was most often true 
but have things changed at least for 
us in India all that radically'’ Medieval 
despots could often be dignified and 
' their ty'anny over their subjects must 
not blind us to other aspects of their 
personality or their rule Unfortunately 
while those individual tyrants have 
vanished their place has been taken 
by the Stale as the instrument of 
tyranny over the populace By and 
large what percentage of the people 
are now happier oft than they were in 
the Mughal agi’’ And happiness has to 
be measured m terms of values also 
Fake the most lili strative example 
Compare the Taj with all the buildings 
we have put up since Independence 
and the difference between our 
ancestors and us between their 
achievements and ours istooobvious 
to be missed The stamp of an age and 
a people their tastes beliefs likes 
standards achievements ideas skills 
everything that makes up a 
civilization is most faithfully 
imprinted upon its monuments 
Architecture censtitutes a ventable 
hronicle in stone We are unworthy 
sons of a grcut people who no doubt, 
lived in the dark ages as we fondly 
designate the medieu 2 il period but 
who could also produce such a 
wonderlul thing as the Taj Mahal who 
were far more advanced in human 
values philosophy and ideas of life, 
artistic skills and cultural accom 
plishments the things which make a 

I ation out of a mob 
That IS why Rabindranath Tagore 
shed a tear tor Shah Jehan and said 
You knew Shah Jehan, life and 
youth wealth and glory tfwy all dnft I 
away in the current of time You 
strove therefore to perpetuate only 
the sorrow of your heart the couner 
of your love the Taj Mahal 
untarnished by time unwearied 
unmoved by the rise and fail of 
empires unconcerned with the ebb 
and flow of itte and death carries the 
zigeless message of your love from age 
to age Only let this one tear drop 
this Taj Mahal glisten spotlessly 
bright on the cheek of Time for ever 
and eer ’ (Translated by Kshitish 
Roy in One Hundred and One Poems 
by Rabindranath Tagore, Asia Pp 95- 
t97) 
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The state of the nation 


INDIA BRIEFING 1987 Ed by 
Marshall M Boulton, Oxford 
University Pri**.*, Rs 120 


B ringing out an amnual re 
view of nwBor events, issues 
and trends in a particular 
country is not a bad idea at all - 
except that it becomes somewhat out 
of date by *he time it is brought out 
The title of the present volume wou'd 
suggest that it deals wth the events of 
1987. but m fact it analyzes 
developments in 1986 which may 
already seem rather tar away This 
IS not to say that the cooperative 
effort of seven scholars — six 
American and one Indian -is of no 
use at all Few could deny that the last 
few years have been what the editor 
calls “a time of almost dizzying change 
for India” Despite the 'mportanLe of 
India's "changes and continuities’', no 
single publication has provided a 
comprehensive annual analysts o^ 
recent events and issues — a gap 
which India Briefing intends to fiW 
and does so to an admirable extent In 
the process we get an authoritative, 
timely and readable £issessment of 
developments during 1986 that does 
help in understanding the events of 
the subsequent periodi 

To start with, the choice of wr’ters 
has been excellent The American 
contributors are all university 
Scholars and extremely knowled^auU' 
about India The Its' is headed by 
Myron Weiner who is already 
wellknown to readers in this country 
lor his works on the proWems of the 
sub<ontinent He attempts a mid 
term assessment of Rajiv Gandhi 
which, though balanced, is bound to 
appear dated He claims that Rajv has 
substantial'y improved the tone of 
Indian political life and is ''admired lor 
his reasonableness, his personal 
honeatu the absence of Heiaous 
ness" While reading this, tne reader 
has fo be^ ir. mind that Weiner had 
written these words before tne 
Bofors, Fairfax and other scandals 
which put the young Pi ime Minister in 
a tight political corner But his veidict 
on Raw's performance is not exactly 
flattering Halfway through his five 
year term as Prime Minister, Ra.iv/ 
Gandhi has clearly faltered in each of 
bis maior initiatives, says Weiner 
Rdfiv's act ummodative approach to 
the demands of the religious 
miiKiriiies and to the anxieties of 

w 


linguistic and tnbd communities has 
not resulted in 2 «n abatement of 
violence His goal of restructuring the 
Congress Party to make it more 
democratic has been held ba< k bv his 
own fear tfiat the "Vower brokers" 
would wrest the party from his 
control His commitment lo economi< 
liberalization hris been stymied Nor 
has his desire to imprnve lelations 
with India’s neighbours met with a 
coii3idcraL''c degree of sui cess 
Fiantine R Frinkel faults Raj'v on 
another count She rhaiges Rajiv with 
failuic to rebuild tne Congress Party 
as a part> of national consensus 
Among the many factors accounting 
for the absen. c of »onsensus inside 
the Congress is the uncertainty 
abexjt Rajiv's “leadership ability" 
Frankel, howeve’, rio« s not sp^ure the 
Opposit'on parties ''ays she, “It is a 
telling commentary or. the state otthv' 
Indian party systce* ip 1980 that no 
oppositwn fMi’V tvas in place to 
piovide alferpaiive national 
leadership h .dthc k oiigress acted on 
lis suicidal urge towaid a party split " 
As ‘ religxjn was muc h in tne news in 
India m i486'’ Ainslie T tmbrte de 
votes a whole chapter to e gamine the 
nexus bctvvecn religion and pcjlitics 
He discusses the Shah Bano c ase, the 
Bebr Masjid afta>r and of voi.rse, the 
piobk ns of the Sikhs He rightly 
points c>ut that no one factor can 
explain the emergence of religion as a 


crucial element in politics in India or 
elsewhere, but does not discuss the 
socio-economic factors wluch often 
hkip the exploitation of religiouB 
sentiments for political ends 

What IS likely to please the Indian 
authorities most is the verdict on the 
performance on the economic front 
John P Lewis suggests that while for 
much of the world the Eighties have 
been a rougn decade economically, 
these years on balance have been the 
best the Indian economy htis seen 
since the headiness of the Fifties wore 
off India, whic h used to be a “bJlket 
case”, has vuddenly become, like 
China, not juSt a demographic giant 
bu* a performing giant Lewis 
concedes that India s growth rate has 
riot suddenly lurched up to a world 
c lass rate, many problems remain and 
changes have been incremental But 
many of the changes h^>e been 
positiv/e and tliev add up to a distinct 
change of pace tie discusses the 
performance of various sectors, but 
cannot dwell upon the severe effects 
of the drought on the economy 
Lewis. liowievpT, warns against any 
relaxation in development efforts He 
welcomes Rajiv’s forward lcx>kmg 
polictes, but feels the hfdanvc t'c*wipen 
the thrust of liberalism and 
socialist sloganeering is so close tliat it 
would be unwise "to bet very heavily 
one wav or the other” 

OLBABRATA MUKHERJEL 
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Stray ideology 


THE RAPE OF A NOBLE 
IDEOLOGY USA IN PERSPEC¬ 
TIVE. 1783-1985 byAslamMunjee, 
First Amendment Publishers, 
California, USA, Rs 250 


I N the volume under review Aslam 
Muniee, a naturalised American 
of Indian origin, probes the mam 
currents of US history from the War 
of Anien< an Independence to modem 
times He attempts to show that the 
L'SA has deviated sharply from her 
founding print iples Common lai 
media and vested interests mould the 
country’s policies and thus influent e 
the international scene 

It all began after the Civil War when 
American society became industria 
lised and sophisticated Trusts (xiols 
and holding companies led by 
industrial magnates c ame into Ireing 
By the turn of the twentieth century 
A'merican business had become a 
monopoly concentrated in the hands 
of 3 new ruling class 

The autho*" speaks of the ‘image 
making' t>r(x:ess prevalent in the 
I ISA This has been shaped and 
reshaped according to the evolving 
needs of corporate interests It has 
blurred the vision of Ament ans to 
such an extent that they do not note 
corporate excesses, the enormous 
national military expenditure, or the 
re^l! motive behind the aggressive 
foreign piolicy of the USA 
The book reviews early American 
history and discloses how special 
interest groups developed and how 
media politics crushed the ‘moral 
foundation’ of the new nation 

In Its interpretation of AmerKa’s 
past and present, the thesis, m many 
ways, echoes the Mgument of the 
American New Ltfl school of 
historians of which Gabriel Kolko is a 
leading member Kolko is of the 
opinion that the tnumph of American 
democracy is the triumph of 
conservatism and that the so called 
American democracy has one 
purpose—to preserve and defend 
corporate capitalism In many of their 
works the New Left scholars have 
demonstrated that the domestic and 
foreign policies of the USA arc framed 
not by the White House, but by Wall 
Street In volume after volume these 
scholars have worked out a 
convirKing eqi,ation political ptrwer 
in the United Stales invariably 
responds to the power and influence 
of capitalists The major i ontrast 
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The acme on Jtilv 4, 1776, u4»en the DetlaratKm of Independence 
uau asvtcd The USA has sf rayed far fom its fouttditts eteala 

between the New L ett thesis ,ind ’he 
present one is the ideali/ation >t *h,. 

Arncriran past by thi' latter 

In attempting to id* alise iik> glorify 
the founding prim ipies ol the INA 
the author has missed ti>t falsity •>! 
those pnri< iples He tonsi ion k n 
urxonsciously igrMii s the f.ic i in,i' 
the founding prTu iples'ol thi ,uitMt' 
had .iciepted only f-ii<ili‘h spe.ii'ng 
white Anglo Saxon males a- 
and thereby depnved many 'siillioi > i , 
citizenship The foundimj tatts-rs ol 
the nation had alv> .ippruced me 
ruthless destruction of incligtiious 
society and culture like ih- 
Australian aboriginals the Red 
Indians, tlu original inhat I'.ioi ot th» 
land, were diivcn awai aiiO to . eo 'o 
face material, sckkiI and moral 
dislocaficMi and degiadation Aprr' 
from the Red Indians many millions 
more women, BLrck Anrericans 
and other marginal groups were 
detached from the mainstream of 
American politics The ideology ot the 
Amerii an Revolution rested on the 
twin pillars of the Bible and the works 
of the E.nglish political philosopher, 

Jcjhn I ot ke Locke’s vews whuh 
seciilarist>d the biblu >1 giudel'iie*- 
speak ol .1 competitive Ixiurgeois 
market tionomy Viewed from this 
angle the autlror attempts to idealise 
the founding nnnciples' 

I he uiliiig power has devised a 
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Indepe'''den T k,, rotlioi sho ild 
h.rve bi'>',qn't' i! 'helit.kbe*wee' t t» 
image niaking pnx ess tcg',w.i»v '« 
Ament an big hcsiness 'ir nrod, ■ 
li'Ties and the Ifintl'i'g prii’i pii ' '■ 
the Amt titan nation 

Ncveithcless taken .\s ,* w*'oir *, c 
btxik .nake- a iiiicei Its 

importante lies 'i\ tht 's' n.ai 't 
ri veals the p.Mi ai'-'p I't''is iht ic .v- 
and irsighis of a st..siblt' A nt'ii an 
loiiinalist rnd btiiigs • > lu^'ii s' "re of 
the iira)t)r prtrble'Ti>» • tt n 'tn 1 i‘^A 
texiay kloreovet a a.sir re'cis ' rho 
mad St I airrbie tor ai ms tin w rr dftrver 
and f^e threat that might ■ o,rsi gnent’iy 
pose ttr hunran vrvilo.rtior 


KANuAN CHAKRABARTI 
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Allied memories 



ChoHm d» Gaul* (rlthif In t944 of WmMsftm: AM imm not woM 
botUMom Mm and Prooldont RofMcudl 


lOOSEVELT AND E« GAUliE— 
ALLIES IN CONFLICT A 
PERSONAL MEMOIR by Raoul 
Aglion, Fr ee P re&s, $ 22 50 

C HARLES de Gaulle once 
wrote that war is against our 
enemies, peace is against our 
friends A clever half truth, but surely 
no more than a half truth for one 
thing, war is quite often against our 
fnends, too 

It IS no secret that De Gaulle was 
constantly at odds with the Allies 
dunng World War II, but his stormy 
de 2 dings with President Roosevelt 
have nonetheless remained 
something of a puzzle It is 
astonishing, Raoul A^on observes in 
his book, that relations between the 
two men should hzwe begun so badly, 
and even more surprising that as the 
war progressed they should have got 
worse 

Aglion’s book, an expanded version 
of a study published in Pans in 1984, is 
a memoir that also offers the fullest 
account so far of the discords 
between these two allies m conflict It 
makes a gnpping story, and one that 
Aglion IS p^iculaiiy well qual'fied to 
tell—not least because so mu'~n of it 
turns on the attitudes of the French 
community in the United States, 
where he spent the greater part of the 
war 

He arrived in New York in February 
1941. having resigned his post at the 
French Embassy m Cairo ^er the fall 
of Friuice in 1940 and offered his 
services to De Gaulle His rrassion 
was to purchase arms and recruit 
volunteers for the Free French, and it 
throws a sharp light on the confusions 
oi the time that he had no idea until he 
got to the US that there was a 
Neutrality Act that made both tasks 
tmposs'bie 

He stayed on, however, helping to 
build up the embryonic Free French 
organization in America ConditK>ns 
were often chaotic—in the early 
months, when he operated out of the 
offices of a French pertume busmess, it 
was far from clear who was in charge 
Eventually, in September 1941, De 
Gaulle appointed a delegation of five 
merribers, Aglion among them, and 
within little more than a year there 
were to be only two—Adnen Tuner, 
who was baaed vi Washington, and 
Aglxin in New York 
Tixier, a man of the Left, was 
_essentially out of sympathy 'Anth De 
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Gaulle, and in dealing with the State 
Department or so Aglion 
suggests he tended to put over his 
own Clews rather than the ones he 
was supposed to be transmitting But 
even if De dauUe had had a more 
dependable representative, the 
obstacles in the path of cooperatxjn 
with Wzishington would still have been 
formidable 

For a start, there was Vichy France, 
with which the United States - 
anxious to keep Vichy out of the 
fighting—iruuntained relations until 
the latter part of 1942 The Vichy 
Embassy in Washington, to which 


Aglion devotes a fascinatirtg chapter, 
was an important centre of backstairs 
influence and propaganda, the Free 
French delegation, by contrast, was 
granted only limited diplomatic 
facibties, since it did not represent a 
legitimate government 

This led to some bizarre situations 
Six months after Pearl Harbour, for 
example, in May 1942, it was the 
Vichy military attaches who were 
invited to the official Memorial Day 
f'eremony in Washington Once 
there, they found themselves 
receiving numerous congratulations 
on the fight the Free Frencli had put 
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up at the recent battle of Bir Hatvnm 

Even at this late date, according td 
Aglion, nxjst of the 200,000 French 
residents in the United States still 
admired Marshal Petain, and most of 
those who did not were nonetheless 
opposed to De Gaulle Aglion 
discusses a number of notable 
refugees whose support mi^t have 
made a decisive difference, such as 
Jean Monnet fsubsequently the prime 
architect of the Common Market) and 
Antoine de Saint-Exuperv, but one 
figure above all stands out m ths 
context—Alexis Leger, the French 
diplomat who also won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature for the poetry he 
wrote under the name of St John 
Perse 

Leger, who lived m Washington, 
enjoyed great influence with senior 
members of the RooSevelt 
administration Hts implacable 
hostibty to De Gaulle partly stemmed 
from piersonal rejisons, but what gave 
his advice added weight in the eyes of 
his American friends was that his 
political philosophy, based on the 
sanctity of constitutioinal laws, 
appeared to coincide with their own 

Even without a Leger to encourage 
him, hoivever, Roosevelt would 
almost certainly have found himself 
Serioubly at odds with De Gaulle And 
even supposing the two men had been 
better suited temperaimentadly, and 
better able to sink their differences, 
there W 2 is one issue on which no 
compiromtse was possible 

If De GauUe had been content to 
organize a Free French fighting force, 
he would have been a relatively 
uncontroversial figure Ekit he was 
determined to Claim political authority 
lor himself, to be treated as the head 
of a provisionai government, and this 
was something that Roosevelt was 
equally determined rvat to concede 

Aglion’s story is primanly one of 
conflicts — conflicts over the 
Casablanca conference, over the D- 
Day landings (of which De Gaiflle was 
kept in ignorance until almost the last 
minute), over YsJta, over many other 
issues great and small But while there 
IS no doubting his own commitments, 
he comes across as a fair minded 
I hronicler he keeps a careful tally, for 
instance, of the support De Gaulle 
received from the American Press 
Roosevelt and De Gaulle' would be 
worth reading if only for its personal 
slimpses of an epoch that has already 
liegun to seem fabulously rennote, but 

also offers some instructive lessons 
to anyone interested in the history of 
loreign relatKins in geneial 

JOHN GROSS 


Two leaders 


M N ROY AND MAHATMA 
GANDHI by Samaren Roy, Minerva 
Associates, 40_ 


B oth m n Roy ( las ? 1954) 
and Mahatma Gandhi (1869- 
1948) left an indelible mark 
on the history of the freedom 
movement In his book, Samaren Roy 
makes a comparative study of these 
two leaders, who were diametrically 
opposed in many ways 

Their differences were evident n^t 
from the beginning First, Gandhiji 
supported the estaUish^ social 
order while Roy was for modemisa 
tion I e westernization of Indian 
politics and society Secondly 
Mahatma Gandhi was a realist, his 
realism ori^nating from "the more 
respectable tr 2 uts attributed to hts 
(bania) caste, enterprise, caution, 
reahsm, comprorrese and shrewdness" 
That IS why he succeeded in life M N 
Roy, on the other hand, was an 
idekist His desire was bke that of “the 
moth for the star, of the nic^t for the 
morrow" Ultimately, he was 
unsuccessful. Thirdly, Gandhqi used 
tradition and religion and won the 
support of the masses But Roy 
abhorred both His sole intention was 
to form a new leadership in India 
steeped in modem values Fourthly, 
Gandhiji felt there should be no room 
for dissenters in any political 
organisation But Roy bebev^ in the 
right of dissent Fifthly, Mahatma 
Gandhi's approach to European 
culture was completely different from 
M N Roy's The former reacted to 
industridization just as William 
Morns. Ruslan, Tolstoy and Thoreau 
had done, whereas the latter treated 
European culture as the culture of 
humanity, where aesthetKism was the 
*nBincntenon Fmatty, Gandhiji died a 
“martyr" Today the nation pays 
homage to him as the Father of the 
Nation' Roy died poor and forsaken 
Note, howevei, that M N Roy. 
despite their differences, appreciated 
certain aspects of Gandy's political 
technique and admired him for 
arousing the masses. Herein lies Roy’s 
integnty and broadness of mind 
“Leaders of aggrieved India have 
professed unswerving loyalty to the 
sacred memory of the martyied 
Mahatma and pledged themselves 
solemnly to be guided by his 
message" Thus the third appendix 
irKluded m this volume highlights how 
Roy praised Gandhvi's MiKere efforts 
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in the cause of communal harmony 

The book also provides refreshing 
msights into Roy as an internationa¬ 
list The idea of European and Indian 
cultures developing together always 
fascinated him He began to develop 
the idea only after his return from 
Europe, where he had been on a 
purely revolutiurtary mission 
Samaren Roy observes, “No other 
Indian has tned so senouslv to relate 
Indian civilization with the European ” 
The statement, however, is an 
exaggeratxjn, for while everyone 
must admit Roy's whole hearted 
eUtempt to bnng together the East and 
the West he was not the lone Indian to 
do so What about Rabindra Nath 
Tagore and Swami Vivekananda^ 

The author presents some httle 
known facts For instance, 
Jayaprakash Narayan is believed to 
have been denied sex by his wife who 
grew up in Gandhtji's ashram But JP 
did not make a public show of this as 
did Mahatma Gandhi Subhas 
Chandra Bose is also said to have 
abstained from sex till he met Emily 
SchenkI m 1933 

One of the added attractions of the 
book IS Its appendices which offer 
interesting sidehghts like the Roy 
Gandhi letters and Roy's appreciatK>n 
of Gandhiji's contribution to Indian 
politics 

Here, the author prefers to work 
within a narrative framework, 
applying facts intelligently to make a 
profound analysis His narration is 
vivid though it borders at times on 
repetition and sentimentalism This 
may be said to be the only blemish in 
an otherwise c impact work 

RANAJrr CHAKR/WORTY 
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Children of stress 
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C HILDRFN have a more 
finely tuned sense of pnde 
thin most adults realize. 
re,.ent studies indicate For children, 
fear of being humiliated far outranks 
many concerns that adults assume 
they are most troubl'd by, like the 
birth of a sibling or having an 
operation Children also say they are 
dislurt’ed by inc idents that would 
make them seem bad Among their 
biggest concerns are being taught 
stealing or being sent to the s h-ol 
pnri'-ipal s offir e 
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sur\/eys of 1.814 children in grades 
three to nine in so coun'ries the 
I anted St.iles Australia ('.in ida 
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events in a child’s life The children, 
however, rated havting a new brother 
or sister as the least troubhngof the 20 
events 

It IS quite probable that a child 
asked about a hypothetical sibling 
would not realize the mix of emotions 
the actual birth of a baby miglit evoke 
But the study points tiew included 
being kept back a grade, wetting their 
pants in class and seeing their parents 
fight 

The survey results undersc ore how 
an embarrassment of humiliation can 
be an especially stinging blow to a 
child’s emerging sense of worth 
One of the most common triggers 
of suicide in children and teenagers is 
a humiliating experience like getting 
caught stealing says Ann Fpstein, a 
g child psychiatrist 

“A child’s self image is forming 
continually, and is very shaky," 
c Epistein adds ‘‘They tend to blow 
some things up out of all proportion 
And their sense of guilt is much 
stronger and more muialistii than in 
adults So the idea of getting caught 
doing something had. in the child’s 
mind, may mean to them that they will 
always be seen as tiaci or if they’re 
embarrassed that they’ll never attain 
their dignity again " » 

These iniunes to self-esteem, in 
their minds, can come to define their 
whole identity, she observes 

Yamamoto s findings suggest that 
many seemingly trivial moments in a 
child’s life, such as being sen* »o ihe 
princ ipal may lcx>m among the more 
daunting and that paren's and 
teac hers arc likely to miss then 
emotional import for the child 

For his research on a child’s tears 
and adult fx'rccption of those fears 
Yamamoto .isked i9 child experfs, 9/ 
teachers and bl college students to 
rate tl,e strcssfulness for a child ot the 
same life events the children had 
rated The research, conducted in the 
United States, was published in 
Psychological Reports 

There were major discrepancies 
between the adults’ views of what 
events would most trouble children 
and what the chilclien said Indeed 
the exjierts were no better than the 
college stixients in gauging children’s 
reactions 

Through the srhcxil years, many 
children don't have the ability to make 
many of their true feelings known to 
parents, or they are tcx» reluctant 
Yamamoto says "And the younger 
they are, the harder it le to present 
their case " 
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The harmless Cancer 


F or much ot this month, the 
constellation cancer (Kar- 
kata) wil be visible high m the 
sky in the early part of the night Fhe 
constcMation appears as an 
inconspicuous pattern foimed by 
about 60 stars, none of which is 
particularly bright Two ot the 
brightest stars are called Gamma 
Cancri and Delta Cancn They are 
part of the lunar asterism Pushi/a 
which gives the Indian month ofPous 
Its name The full moon is near 
Pushya in that month The first 
refererKP to this asterism is found in 
the Rig Veda under the name 
TTushvo There is another asterism in 
Can>-er, viz. Ashlesha Though 
Canr er is not a striking constellation. 
It has many interesting astronomical 
oddities sue h as star clusters, variable 
stars, multiple stars, a powerful radio 
source cti 

For example, the star Zeta Cancn is 
quite remarkable As early as in 1665, 
Tobias Mayer had noticed that Zeta 
W3s really a two-in one star In the late 
Iftth century, Sii William Herschel, 
the discoverer of Uranus, carefully 
studied this star and concluded that 
there were many stars m Zeta Today 
we know that Zeta Cancri is really a 
quintuple star, that is. a five in-on« 
star Stars A and B whirl round each 
other on< e every 60 years, B itself 
having a close companion The star C 
IS fartlier away and goes lound A and 
B once even, 1100 years or so C also 
h.is a compianion, D, which goes 
round C every 18 years 

Probably the most conspicuous 
object in Canc»-r is a whitish patch 
I all«»d Praesepc or the Beehive, visible 
to the nak d eye under clear viewing 
conditions But it was Galileo who 
unravelled its secret in the early 17th 
century with the help of his teiescope 
It turned out (o be a collection of 
about 30 different stars Actually. 
Pracsepe is what astronomers call an 
open cluster It is an ensemble of 
about a hundred stars loosely 
bound together, ^K>ut 520 li^t years 
away from us and within about 15 light 
years of each other Most of these 
stars are huge while, hot giant stars 
So if the sun had belonged to this 
cluster, our sky would have seemed 
littered with darzling diamonds 

T he month of May is witness 
to a number of astronomi 
cal revolutions It alt started in 
585 BC with Thales of Milates, the 
founder of science in Greece and 


therefore. Of modem science itself 
Milates was one of the islands of Ionia, 
just a stone’s throw from Asia 
Minor Thales extensively travelled 
through Egypt and Babylonia and 
imbibed the wisdom of the East In 
particular, he came in contact with 
Asiatic aistronomy and mathematics, 
and returned to Ionia armed with his 
new knowledge At that time the 
Medes and the Lydians had been 
engaged in a protracted war Thales 
used an eighteen-year-eleven-days 
and-eqbt-hour eclspse cycle chscowemd 
by the Babyloraans, to predict a solsr 
eclipse that took jalace on May 28,585 
BC The occurence of the eclipse, as 
per ThzJcs’s prediction, created a 
sensation in the Greek world Not 
only did Thales become a celebrity 
but, according to legends, the Medes 
and the Lydians ctilled a truce More 
importantly, this was the beginning of 
Greek scientifii. zistronomv 

A little over 2,000 years later, 
another important event shook the 
astronomiczd world A German 
Canon, Nicolaus Copicrnicus, toyed 
wnth the idea of a sun-centred 
universe This weis in sharp contrast 
to the earth-centred cosmological 
modd pierfected by the Greeks 
Around 1510, Copernicus circulated a 
preliminary manuscript containing 
these revolutionary ideas The 
response however was not enrourag 
mg and the timid Copernicus shelved 
the manuscript A yogng Austrian 
professor, Rheticus of Whittenburg 
University, ultimately persuaded 
Copiernicus to publish the work 
Almost 375 years after this event, a 
bizarre theory hit the scientific world 
a theory which is being vindicated just 
about now Albert Einstein’-- General 
Theory of Relativity was published on 
May 11, 1916 Even today the theory 
would appear weird Imtigine vourst'lf 
going down in an elevator If the 
elevator cable snaps, you will cra,h 
with It, but m the few moments before 
you hit the ground you wtill feel 
weightless as though gravity had 
momentarily ceased to exist 
Conversely, m case you were in an 
elevator deep in outer space where 
there is no gravitationat force at all, 
you will feel weightless But, if 
suddenly, the elevator in spiace were 
to accelerate by the same speed as 
that of the plunging elevator in the 
pievious example, you would 
suddenly bespn to fee) heavy, as if 
gravitational force had materialized 
out of nowhere 


Newton had demonstrated in the 
17th cenfury that the gravitational 
force IS very real and exists between 
any two material bodies But in the 
two elevator episodes, a real 
gravitatunal field vanished in the first 
case and a non-existenf one 
materialized m the second because of 
the elevator’s acceleration In his 
Genered Theory of Relativity, Einstein 
wondered wh^her there was any 
distinction between the ‘real’ 
gravitational force of Newton and the 
‘pseudo’ gravitational force generated 
by accelerated motion A rather 
tnzarre idea, isn’t it? But just you wait, 
the consequences are even more 
mindblowing 

For example, a star appearing very 
close to the sun would apparently be 
slightly shifted by the sun’s 
■gravitation^ force’ The catch is that 
a star so close to the sun m the sky 
cannot be seen at all because of the 
glare But what happens when there is 
a total solar eclijTse^ The sun gets 
blotted out and nearby stars become 
visible It then becomes possible to 
•est Einstein’s General Theory of 
Relativity That’s what happened on 
May 29, 1919 The eclipise was visible' 
from South Amenca Two expedi 
tions had set out from the Greenwich 
Observatory One went to Sobnel m 
Brzizii and the other to the island of 
Pnncipem the Gulf of Guinea Exactly 
at the time of total eclipse, the nearby 
stars which, incidentally, belonged to 
Taurus, were photographed These 
photo plates were con^sared with the 
actual positions ot the stars The 
predicted deviations did indeed show 
up and one of the longest shots in the 
history of science had hit the target 

Question of the month 

Whof was the first proofed the earth’s 
motion round the sun^ 

Answer For thousands of years 
jieople fouqd it difficult to believe that 
trie huge e 2 irth with all its trees, 
buildings cind what not could be 
spinning or rushing round the sun 
One of the first thinkers to actually 
put forward this ‘preposterous’ idea 
was the Greek, I^iilolaus of Thebes 
In an otherwise absurd model of the 
universe, he suggested around 450 
BC that the earth was not stationary 
Rather it also moved in circles likejihe 
planets The brilliant Greek scholzff, 
Aristarchus of Samos, suggested 
around 280 BC the presently 
accepted model of the soW system, 
with the suki at the centre and the 



planets, incluilin.i the earth, orbiting 
It However lew took these idecis 
seriously 

There wim so many common 
sense a’^quments against the earth's 
motion For example, Varaha Mihira 
scoffed at tins idea around500 A D If 
the earth moves, he argued, the birds 
whu IvU..)' t their nests in the morning 
would retu’P in the evening only to 
find ihiii lu’sts shitted from their 
orKjiii.ii positions along with the trees' 

In itK 15lh century, rebellion 
aq«.inst ‘Mt. qeoventru theory begat 
Siiiinu t .nq This was triggered off by a 
sudaen must ol seafaring activity, 
whu demanded more and more 
aiviu.iti star charts fhe geocentric 
theor, didri t seem to give good 
resu'ts hinally, Copernicus proposed 
that I'Is sun was at the centre of the 
universe 

However, there were many 
aiqumen's against the Copernican 
theory One of them was, if the earth 
were ii ideed racing round the sun. the 
eaith would tx'at different positions at 
difleient parts ot the year and the 
s* irs would ■.hange directions To 
understand this effect which is called 
parallax, iust Iook out of your window 
One of t ’« r^ids ol the window might 
appear al'qned with sonie distant 
outside objei t Now WolK a few steps 
and lv>r^l< out ofll'i window again Ihe 
same winoow too yvould appear 
aligned witii a Jittereiit distant object 
Replace the window ro I with a ruit 
tood'stani star tiu d .'ant outside 
landmarks with disfaiit stars and 
yourself by the earth and 'hat s 
parallax lor you Howevei this etieci 
tails to show up it the wiiidoa, rod itself 
IS as distant as the outside objects Ir' 
fail, a piardiax effect was not 
observed in case of stars Did it mean 
that Copernicus was wrong''’ 

Not necessarily Maybe all stars 
were so far away that the parallax 
effev I just didn't show up That was 
the argument put forward by the 
beleaguered Copernicans The 
astronomers did not give up They 
kept on trying to measure the parallax 
nd prove Cop* rnicus right 

One of these astronomers was 
James Bradley, who was the 
Astronomer Royal of England In 1725 
he made a senes of observations of 
the star Gamma Draconisin trying to 
ferret out the eluding parallax 
Bradley, who was financed ^ a rich 
nobleman, Molyneux, had picked up 
this particular star for a very specific 
reason You see, the earth's 
atmosphere slightly shifts the 
observed position of a star, just as a 
king stick immersed in a buckM of 
water appears bent But a stv right 
on lop IS not affected It so happens 





that Gamma Dracorus, as seen from 
England, appears almost at the 
zenith, which assured Bradley very 
accurate results Bradley did cfiKova 
a shift in the position of Gamma 
Dracorus, but it was rather tcx> much 
to be due to parallax This apart, 
Identical shifts were observed in case 
of other stars also And all that 
couldn’t be parallax, which shifts 
different stars by different degrees 
Pnis was a great puzzle, and Bradley 
kept mulling over it 

One day Bradley was boating on 
,hc over Thames TTiere was a strong 
wind blowing and he noticed 
something very peculiar The vane on 
the boat was not pointing in the true 
Ciirection of the wind As Bradley 
pondered over this pruUem, he 
suddenly got the answer to the 
cosmic erugma But, first, the boat on 
the river Thames The wind was 
bbwing in a particulai*direction, and 
t! t tioat was moving in a different 
directicxi So the v^ne on the boat 
would point in a direction that would 
combine the motions of the wind and 
the boat - not just that of the wind 
Now, replace the boat by the 
spaceship earth, the vane on the boat 
by a telescope, and the wind by the 
light reaching the earth from a sti'', 
and you can figure out for yourself 
what exactly Bradley had discovered 
This shift of the stars due to the 
motion of the earth is tailed 
aberration It was the first dii ec t proof 
of the earth’s motion 

Parallax itself was discovered more 
than a century later by the German 


astronomer, Wilhelm Bessel But by 
that t<me nobody really bothered to 
doubt Copernicus 

The sky In May 

I N the first half of this 
month, in the early hours of 
the night, Taurus (Vrtshabh) and 
Orion (Kal f\irush) would appear low 
in the west with Gemini (Mithun) a bit 
higher, and Leo (Stmha) and the 
Great Bear (Sapta Rtshi) quite high 
up The first two stars of the Great 
Bear will enable you ^o locate the Pole 
Star (Dhruva Tara) Just join them 
and look further north You will hit 
the Pole Star Around midnight, Leo 
would be setting, the Great Bear 
would be low in the west, Scorpius 
(Vrishchik) would appear m the 
south-eastern part of the sky, while 
Cygnus (Hansa) wdl be visible in the 
northeast In the early hours of the 
morning, Cygnus would glide right on 
top while Scorpius would be 
swooping towards the southwest 
Capneomus (Makar) would be in the 
south east and Casseopeia 
(Kashi/api) would be lying bw m the 
northeast In the second half of the 
month Taurus and Orion cannot be 
seen after sunset while Leo would set 
by midnight and Scorpius would be 
setting in the early hours 
The planet Mercury (Budha,) would 
appear bw in the west in the evening 
In fact. It IS at its greatest angular 
distance from the suh on tlie 19th 
Venus (Sukra) continues to glitter as 
an evening star in the western sky It 
will be particularly bright in the first 
half ot the month Mars (Mangal) is m 
Aquarius (Kumbha^ and can be seen 
bw in the early hours Jupiter 
(Bnhaspati) will not be visible this 
month In fact, there was a 
corvunction of Jupiter, that is Jupiter 
will meet the sun in the sky on the 
2nd The planet Saturn fSoni) is m 
Saggitaniis (Dhanush) and can also 
be seen in the early hours of the 
morning 

This month has the curious 
distinction of having two full moons, 
one on the 2nd and aiNother on the 
31st 

The month's 
highlights 

16th New moon 

19th Mercury’s greatest elongation 
east 

31st Full moon 
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FAIRY TALE. 

The Wild Swans by Hans Christian Andersen 



H e pretended to sleep at 
night though he could not 
sleep a wink, and he 
noticed that Elisa rose from her 
bed every night Every time he 
followed her secretly and saw her 
enter her little room 

His countenance occame 
darker every day, Elisa noticed it 
though she did not know the 
cause She was much pained, and 
besides, what did she not suffer in 
'her heart for her brothers' Her 
bitter tears ran down on the royal 
velvet and purple, they looked like 
bright diamonds, and ail who saw 
the magnificence that surrounded 
her, wished themselves in her 
place 

She had now nearly finished 
her work, only one shirt remained 
to be woven Uniortunately, she' 
had no more flax, and she had not 


a single nettle left 

Once more, only this once, 
she must go to the church yard 
and gather a few handfuls She 
shuddered when she thought of 
the solitary walk, but her 
resolution was as firm as her trust 
in God 

Elisa went, but the King and 
the Archbishop followed her, they 
saw hei disappear at the church 
yard door, arid 'he King turned 
away “Let the people judge her'” 
he ■ said And the people 
condemned her to be burnt 

She was now dragged from the 
King's sumptuous apartments 
into a dark, damp prison, where 
the wind whistled through the 
lattice 

instead of velvet and silk, they 
gave her the bundle of nettles she 
had gathered, on that she must lay. 


her head, the shirts she had 
woven must serve her as mattress 
and counterpane But they could 
not have given her anything she 
valued more, she continued her 
work and prayed to GexJ The 
boys sang mocking songs about^ 
her in front of the prison, not a 
soul comforted her with a kind 
word 

Towards evenina she heard 
the rustling of a swan’s wings at 
the lattice It was the youngest of 
her brothers, who had at last 
found his sister, and she sobbed, 
aloud for joy, although she knew 
that the coming night would 
probably be the last of her life; but 
then her work was almost 
finished, and her brothers were 
near 









PUZZLES 


Number wheel 





Shift the numbers around m such a manner that any pair of 
adjacent numbers add up to the sum of the pair ot numbers on the 
other side of the diameter 

Alchemy 

Alchemists in the past were supposed to have the power to turn 
LEAD into GOLD Can you do tP Change only one letter at every 
step 



GOLD 

Solutions 



In the European C C Team 
Championship final m 1975, the foBou^ 
position developed in a same played 
between Bntam’s M W Wdls (White) and 
Czechoslovakia's J Spodny (Black) It 
being a game oi correspondance chiasa, 
the players had ample timetoiudgealinoei 
all ewpects of the game, and analyae every 
move with the help of otfier speciahets 
Wills tnumphed by puffing off a nasty 
surpnse on his opponent How was tlw 
game played? 



Dislnbution (W) Kd2. Rb/ Bc2, d6. 
Nd4, Pr3. e5, (4 g2, b2, 

(B) Kg8. KaS. e8. Bc4 Pd5 e6, (5 g?. 
h/ 

Answer The surpnse move was 
JN,<eo' This furred the game 1 Rxne6, 
2Rb8rh Kf7, 3Rl8ch and Black 
‘urrendered 

KIBITZER 

City lights 

We give below the names of certain 
Indian cities They are from till regioi is 
and are famous for various reasons 
The only thing they have in common 
IS that they have eight letters in then 
name We give you only the middi? 
letters, you have to add two letters in 
fiont and two at the bar.k to get the 
full name 


URKE 

TTAY 

REIL 

RITS 

INIT 

WAHA 

ILLO 

ARTA 

RSEO 

DHGA 

UGU 

RMUG 


The answers Rourkela, Kottayam, 
Bareilly, Amritsar, Nainitai, 
Guwahati, Shillong, Agartala, 
Kurseong, Bodhgaya, Siliguri, 
Murmugao 
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EDUCAim 

Distant 

degrees 

B ook on lap, scattered notes 
on desk, 20 year old under 
qraduate Niama Mohammed 
stores her essay on Plato's Repubk 
on a computer disc and plugs in hei 
earphones lor a lecture on Aristotle s 
theoru of literature She is in the first 
year ol a classics degree from Oxford 
- hpt she has never left tier home in 
Aligarh, India 

Long distance I'ducation 's ideal 
loi Niama Fhc i ourse is not offered 
at Aligarh University Her family coi Id 
not afford to send her abroad and 
in any case ivould not want her to 
travel outside the country alone 

Sue Ng. 45, a social worker in 
Hong Kong is studying ‘llrban 
change and contlict” Her courses 
come from the Univeisitv ol Dhaka in 
Bangladesh the University o* 
Zimbabwe, and the Open University 
in Bntain 

In Nigeria, Abetoro Aiadesuyi is a 
single mother in hei thirties, she is a 
teachei and is physically handicap 
ped She wants a decjree in technology 
so she can get a better job, but she 
cannot aftord to attend the neatest 
university m Lagos So she lakes 
courses from Canada s Queens 
University, with the help of a stream of 
written correspondence supplemen 
ted by video a d audio cassettes 
Fhe characters aie fictitious but 
the Scenario could be true by the 
IfWOs when thousands of students 
from the 48 Commonwealth c ciunlries 
may be able to study at universities in 
other countnes at less than half the 
cost of studying abroad The system 
will build on existing c orrespondence 
courses, using satellite communica 
lions, videos and audio cassettes 
Commonwealth Secretary 
General Shridath Ramphal has 
described the idea as “the most 
important step forward in Common 
wealth cooperation for almost 20 
years" He says it will make the 
association stronger 

The concept of a University of the 
Commonwealth for Cooperation in 
Distance Education was initiated by 
Commonwealth education ministers 
IP 1985, and could help staunch the 
“brain drain” that plagues many 
devebptng countnes It wil> expand 
the availability of university 
education, and could prove 
particularly beneficial to ceomen tied 
to the home, the physically 
handicappect, older people and the 
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less well off The aim is tu allow people 
to study ‘any distaiue teaching 
programme available lri>m any bona 
fide college or uiiiveisity m tbe 
Commonwealth ’ 

Authorities are putting 
the finishing touches to 
an ambitious plan under 
which students in 
Commonwealth countries 
will be able to take 
courses at universities in 
other Commoitwealth 
countnes without leaving 
home The scheme will 
depend on a range of 
( ommunication methods, 
from satellites to mail, to 
make it work Ira Mathur 
examines a scheme which 
the Commonwealth Sec • 
retarv*General describes 
as “the most important 
step forward in Common¬ 
wealth cooperation for 
almost 20 years” 


Six Coverninentb have pledged i 
total of £15 million towards the plan 
Canada has promised £6 million over 
a five year peiiod, and will provide the 
headquarters in Vancouver Brunei 
has offered £3 million, Nigeria £15 


million India i '1 iml’iop and Aj-tuiia 
and Bri'din veil: add aniitn«'i li 
million 1 fn Bah.inias tkirkado-, 
Botswana and ''imt'.'lv va als<i sjy 
they will I omribuiv 

Ttie ipi'-ating t'lagyi lor fhv tir-.t 
ve ir is t’MimaU’d at ipiilion at 

1987 pMn’s I O'II 1 ns* vKfl i'h lirst 
five wars would (v about L2h million 
A '.t> nu'iiilii'r woiKiiia grouj) has 
been set up in Lonrlon under the 
i hair nanship oi Linn Daniel 
president ot y'anav.a s L aurcntian 
University Nine ol the members are 
from the principal dcinoi v-ountites 
and SIX are distiiii.<. educahon 
specialists ironi a’cuinn the 
Conn lonwealih Then loh is to draw 
up detailed proposals lor the 
siruituie and lu'Vions ot the new 
institutK ri lot sijbn.ission 'o 
Commonwealth fiejJsot qoveriuneiil 
by June 

S lLlllbNIji wii' havi the 
option o* taking a i. ourse 
trom one unwersity oi working 
towards a degree made up of related 
courses trom sesetal universities ana 
colleges Cviutse prospectuses would 
be available hom lotal i alleges wheit 
students would enrol 

According to a leport whu h fust 
explored the idea many lountrxs 
liave something to i ontnbutc trom 
“their own unique experience to 
specialist courses but lew can afford 
to promote them beyemd tlieir own 
frontiers' 
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hnthusMsfs sav that an exc hangt? 
of cours><?s will t*xpt)s«» tcaehers and 
students to new perspectives and 
approaihts and tlrat students can 
learn at thnr own pate and at times 
most coricenient tc' them 

AltnoiKth the propos.iI has met 
with the general approc.il of the 
academi. voirld, there are doubters 
Tlie shorinq ot teat hiny materials will 
raist I (vnplex copyright and licensing 
issue-, espts ujHv when wr.ttcn lest 
betcimcs a mulh media pioduition 
drawing on many souri es Academic 
staff are otien reluctant tc< acteiit 
mateiials not incolcing their own 
institutions Hiere will be conflicts 
over the availability, content and 


quality of teaching materials 

Some academics deny the 
legitimacy (jf distance education, 
claiming it gives the shadow but not 
the substance of a university 
educ alien which should be an open 
endc'd dialogue on a campus, rather 
thaii “pre digested" instnu tioii More 
people drop out ol open universities, 
because they find it difficult to 
maintain momentum on their tiwn 

In addition the development of 
distance education requires 
resources, whic h means ?here may be 
c ompietiticin rather than cooperation 
between distance and conventional 
educ ation 

But the precedent tor distance 


learning is already established 
CorrcTSpondcnce courses are 
available from universities in many 
countries, including Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, Sri Lanka, 
Malaysia, Zamoia, Nigeria and Kenya 

The Indira Gandhi National Open 
University, which has a free exchange 
of courses with all universities in India, 
also serves as a model 

The Commonwealth proposal 
takes the idea to another stage, but is 
still a dream The next tew years will 
show whether it can be realised - 

(Gemini News ) 


Hell in the Pacific 


M any intellectuals in hiji believe 
the University of the South 
Pacific faces the gravest 
threat to its existence tollowing last 
year's two .oops ci e/o' long 
troubled by financial difficulties the 
unique regional institutioi now tac c>s a 
death sentence over academic 
freedoTTi 

Said one university academic, who 
declined to be named ‘ We are 
confronted with academic censorship 
The university faces fhc biggest threat 
in Its 20 year history " 

A handful of lecturers weic 
involved in drawing up the reform 
polK:ies ot the multiracial Fiji Labour 
Party Others not involved politKrally 
were still suspec ted bv the 
conservative Fi)ian estaolishmcnt as 
having a hand in tf>. parly's 
spectacular nse to power last year 
Among this radical group is Dr 
Tupeni Baba, a former registrar at the 
university who became Education 
Minister in F*rime Minister Dr Tiincx.i 
Bavadra's Labour led coalition 
Government English lecturer Di 
Satendra Nandan became Flealth 
Minister under Bavadra Another is 
scxiology lecturer Simione Duratalo, 
a vKe president in the party who is 
now on a fellowship in the US 
£>ome academics point to the 
parallels with JamaK:a in the early 
1970s when Mx:hael Manley became a 
reformist pnme minister and several 
radical staff from *he University of the 
West Indies moved into key 
Government posts 
After Bngadier Sitiveni Rabuka 
seized priwer in the May 14 coup, 
several "critical thinkers” were 
harassed and intimidated by police 
and troops at the Laucala Bay 
Campus 

Politics lecturer Dr William 
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Lecturers at the 12- 
nation University of the 
South Pacific have faced 
harassment and intimida¬ 
tion since Brigadier 
Sitiveni Rabuka seized 
power in Fiji Some 
believe that academic 
freedom in the unique 
regional institution is 
seriously threatened 
David Robie looks at a 
clash between politicians 
and academics. 

Sutherland who had been a 
controversial choice by Dr Bavadia as 
permanent secretary of the FVime 
Minister s Office, was forced to flee to 
New Zealand He is now a lecturer at 
the Australian Natirmal University 
(ANUi in Canberra 

Sociology lecturer Vnay Naidu, 
who IS also president of the f i>i Anti 
Nui tear firoup, was alxlucted fron. 
ttic' . aiiipijs after the second coup 
Se* untv *orres .ii rested him in the 
middle rit j iniversity meeting and 
ja' d nim 'or a week without rharg<‘ 
f or several days he was locked up in 
an old death row cell in Suva Prison 
where h» was severely beaten 

Dr Baba was iss<iijlted outside the 
Great C ouncil of Chiefs Another 
lecturer was clubbed with a rille buti 
by soldiers on ik ramnus Other 
academxs weie detained Scver.i' 
have been refused (x'rrnission to l> ac»> 
the country on iinicersitv business 
Although Dr Baha is now tm k is .a 
lecturer, others su< h .is l)i Nandar. 
have left Dr Nandan h.is ,i feilow ship 
at ANU where he* is writir g op 
Australian novelist F'alrif k White foi 


the nation's bicentenary ye.ii 

Sin< e the coups university stall i 
have been . onfronted with thrc'ats oi i 
violence or expulsion from the | 
rounfrv bv extremists of the laukei 1 
Movemen* operating on 'k' .ampus 
During the nots in Sc.va List May tne 
university was even told to ban known I 
labour Par’y sympathisers from the I 
campus OI lace gang ritrihution j 

One researcher, Amelia Roko- 
tuivuna, was illegally detained by 
campus security guards and 
harangued about how to be a “gcxxl 
Fi|ian" At one stage she was severely 
shaken after trying to flee her 
attackers by jumping out of a security 
car as it sped through the campus 
One academic staff merrber 
reportedly discovered in the 
university computer system a "hit list 
of cntical lecturers” 

Fiarassment came to a head in late 
February when a New Zealand lx>rn 
senKir history and pioiitics lecturer 
and assistant head of the School of 
Social and Economic Development 
Dr Robert Robertson, was forced to 
leave Fiji on the direct orders of 
Bngadier Rabuka, now the Home 
Affairs Minister 

The 36-year old Dr Robertson, 
regarded as a member of the "critical 
thinkers” group, rejected allegations 
of political involvement He has co 
authored a book, Shattered Coups 
Why the Fifi Reuofution Failed, soon 
to be published by Pluto Press 

Having been a teacher in Fiji for 
Pine years. Dr Robertson’s contract 
had just been exteixled by the 
university by three years On 
Rabuka's orders, the immigration 
Department refused to renew his 
work permit There was no nght to 
appeal and Rabuka refused to justify 



University of the South Pacific 
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3 Memberc of the 
University 


2P00 full-time students, 7,000 
part-time 

Fiji provides 60% of budget Kiribati - Atoll Research 
Australia,New Zealand also Tonga - Rural Technology 

contribute, mainly through Vanuatu-Languages, Law 
scholarships { I Western Samoa- Agriculture 


his decision 

Dr Robertson also chaired a 
special committee charged with 
establishing new BA and postgraduate 
development studies programmes to 
be funded by Japan At the end of last 
year, the committee’s work was 
attacked by members of the Taukei 
Movement who saw a chance to 
influence the university’s future 
direction in their favour 

The Association of the University of 
the South Pacific Staff protested to 
Education Minister Fihpe Bole ovei 
the "abrogation of academic 
freedom’ Some staff members 
believe that when Bntishborn Vice 
Chancellor Geoffrey Caston retires 
this year, the curbs on academic 
freedom wiO take force 

A lthou^ a Pacific islander e. hkely 
to be appointed, staff sources 
suggest the military backed 
Fiji Government will pressurize the 
university council into appointing a 
political “puppet" Dr Caston 
recently told the university council 
almost all the staff found it “naturally 
distasteful” to live in an undemocratic 
society and felt threatened by any 
breakdown in taw and order 

The university, built on an old Royal 
New Zealand Air Force flying boat 
base at Laucala Bay, was opened in 
1968 It IS jointly controlled by 11 
countries—Cook Islands, Fiji, 
Kiribati, Nkuru, Niue, Solomon 
Islands, Tokelau. Tonga, Tuvalu. 
Vanuatu and Western Samoa It 
depends on Fqi for about 60 per cent 
of Its annual working budget, about 
F$13 million Australia and New 


Zealand also contribute, largely 
through scholai ships 

The staff reflects 60 nationalities 
and there are 2,000 full lime students 
with 7,000 part timers at Lautala Bay 
Ihere is ailso a campus at Aiafua, 
Western Samoa, where the 
Agriculture Schtxil is sited Kiribati 
has the Institute for Atoll Research, 
Tonga the institute of Rural 
Technology, and Vanuatu, the 
Languages Centre and Law Unit 
There are extension centres in ten 
member countries Apart from 
regional students, the university also 
accepts scholarship students from 
Ethiopia, Hong Kong, the Maldives 
and Zimbabwe on Commonwealth 
grants 

In the 1970s, the School ot Social 
and Economic Development was 
dominated by Icctureis with an 
academic background from institu 
tions in Australia, New Zealand and 
other Commonwealth countries 
Post graduates from the campus were 
effectively barred from studying at 
other universities, including those 
with specialised Third World studies 

Howevei, by the end of the decade 
the u,iiversitv could no longer jusiity 
holding back the careers of regional 
staff and an educational exodus 
began Dunng the early I980s many 
younger “critical lecturers" were 
gaining doctorates abroad and 
returning to the university with a more 
radical analysis ol dependency and 
alternative development 

Their ideas were often nurtured at 
such ‘radical’ Third World 
institutions as the Institute of 
Development S udics at Britain's 


Sussex University, and the Institute of 
S<x lal Studies in the Hague 

As the\ wer<‘ piomoted into more 
senior posiiions thev replaced the 
previous aeademiv leadership with 
ineir i ritiques ot island develop 
meni tausing resentment among 
the mainli, expatriate old guard The 
veteians pro,etted themselves as 
having come with .i sense of mission 
“While the rhetorn was laudable ’ 
said one academic in practice the 
leality was gu'te ditteienl It took the 
new generation ot indigenous ‘hinkers 
to pioduve areal Pai itic perspective 
1 onga anci Western Samoa, 
worried alxiut the crisis have been 
lobbying New Zealand to take more 
iinivcrsiiv sUidcnts But the New 
Zealand Gcuernmc'iit has refused 
One cptical 'hinket Simione 
Duiatalo strongly condemns 
ac ademic s he sees as trying to replace 
the “hegemonv of colonialism” vaih 
the "he'jemoni, ot ex colonial elites”, 
such as the (hiefs and the post 
colonial buieaucracv 

Said another lecturer ‘The 
university, particularly in the social 
sciences was on an exciting new jjath 
ol discovery Its independent 
direction was far ahead of anything 
involving Third World studies in other 
uinvetsitics like the Australian 
National Universitv ’ 

But now'^ ‘The era has finished, 
many ot the intellectual spearhead 
gioup have left and others have 
wanted to get out ever since the 
coups Tlw university has been set 
back a decade Perhaps it will never 
recover ” — fGemini News ) 
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LANGUAGE. PLEASE, 

More than 
somewhat 
correct 



>1 (ckkI Id w.vI 1 tvlDV\ insIo.i<3 of from js th«> apprupnatc 
fro 111 (MiiMl trc)/i t' wiony loi pri‘p«s.ilion 

tru iii'j In The wholescllets who had 

already paid in advance ' whole 
In 'h» .eiiliiKe Mr Chadha sellers is wrony for 'wholesalers' 

I iHiiiii red when a inenihei iK'rstsleO Wholesaler is a noun from 
veil, the iiiuTv the appropriati 'wholevde (verb) It means one who 
pretHisiiion alter persisted is'ii, and s**lls wholesale In a transferred sense, 
not with In Mr Chadha made tn wholesale’means'on a large scale'A 
ho unnable evit from « main wholesale slaughter took place 
entranc t wi- should use thrvi.i'ih F MUKHERJEE 

SCIENCI 

Tracking genes 


A n evnert i ornmittei cit the 
US Na* oral Resean h C'oun 
III has said tfial It* United 
Stales should iiim'ed.ati Ivgin a IS 
year ett.jr' to diagram aiid de‘-i ribe m 
detail .he t liernu a! langunge ot .sll the 
possibly lltttiHKl I t.m.ui gr'iits 

f,s|ipia' 111 the .1st ol ll'.’pioiei t to 
lie .i‘ m I .IS i’Pti 'ni'liiii .1 e.rr or 
possibly $1 hiliKni ai’ogi i'i» I ihr 
pa’n 1 -..lid tfu et.iir' wotu' f'.u ti.r 
It It in g« nt t.it'i'.j nn os .t .«'■ a u e"- 
itiil Iv'Iri I) liters''ii.liiiu ■ I.'til 'iios' 
Jet.1.led proiessis o< i|l* 

Si I h a sfH'i i.il efloit in thi nest 
'wo dp. ides will gieatk >'t.aiu« 
pro (less in fiuniat b'niu'j a"d 
nu'di. it.i 'hi .omiM'llie 'ep'tl 
S. 1 VS Willie *Si’s. opi' 1 'd . t/sl wtjijid 
be hiiiji Ifie ri poll do*"- not i'n isa.j* 
tiqhtly ei'.ti I '1 ' pio'ip stio'tyjs’cit 
< tf< I* .1' I* . 1 st ... til* ojK'iii'ig st.vjt's 
Iiiifia! eeipfiai v oiild lo' on m.inv 
I O' 1 'ileii. ''ilary t llo'ts gc'ieiated b', 
iiidividi..il srpili rise.irih teams 
Pr'ipos<ils lor .1 proiei t to map the 
hum.m gene* it. .1 < eli . .illec tivi ly 
relerred to as .1 genome liayc lauseo 
PiLH .‘i' fiiitr'sveisv 'V'tf.iii flu si wi.tifu 
lomiiii.ii.ty ii 4 irii< si ler.ti-jti nace 

ant.ie'l lh.'t Ihi s.iiiie reiui' lould tw 
lietler attairied in.lepi tid*’nt 

rtseart 'n rha! is ilre.idi, in ptiK^ress 
ind that the 1 .ists o* sui h .i hu'^e 
projeui would probahly . ut unfairly 
into other ’'nnortant ri'search 
tuidgets 

IIh’ rest irt h • ounr |I s leport s<)ys 
the fjenelits tii»iTi detailivl g* ne 
.napping and D.NA segi’eni ir..4 i ould 
I'iclude mai.ir health hcnetiis in 
addition to a vas' in* reas*' in the 
knowledge of hioloui As es.iinples, it 
. .t* s 'fie possitnl ty 'it bettci .iia'^riosis 
and treatii erii of su( h disoriKrs as 
Al tieimer’s disease some hereditary 
torni'- of (.mcer manii depresywe 
illness iiifl I ystii l.hrtisis Ihise are 
1 1. I .IS* s in whii ti <4«'iie studies at* 

I 1 iUirn; s'llistantidi pir'xjr*'ss 

I lie t)efterundersfandi''igot fium-in 
'iioiogy ifMi would follow froiii these 
slii'lii s wi luld I (intributc tiroadly to 


th* treatment pf most dis*'ases, the 
ri port says 

The ellort to map the human 
.lenome might become the largest 
single biological researi h eMort ever 
'j'ldertaken il large si ale Federal 
supjKjit IS obtained Fh*' National 
iiislitules ol H*alth .iiid the 
l)ep.ittnieri* ol Lnergy already h.iv* 
ah.ml t ’ll million l<r studies ol tins 
sort out I oiisideiin't th* US b'liiget 
(.tohU'ms and the fat t tlial tfiis is .in 

* lei linn y*'dr so.iu' * sixTls doubt 
'hat si.bstiinlia' iriieas.-s 1 a'l he 

* spei 'ed sixin 

Inc pron’i I s first maiot taiget 
wtiuld He the i ompilatinn ot a detailed 
tii'ip 'll trie human genes 

I his map w<iuld be exlreme'y 
iia*'liii ir. Its own right aiul would set 
Ific stai^e lor ( oristru' ting th*> ultimati 
ptiv'siidl map the I'lmplete DNA 
segueni e ol the hiirtian g*'riome 

It would inyolve mapping all the 
Su.ikK) to 100 (KK) t.uinan genes whu h 
means estafilishmg their exact 
P'lsitions *111 the 2T pairs ol human 
chromosomes TTie final and most 
'Piportarit phase ol the research 
would involve tile sequenc .ngcif all the 
hill 'd'l DNA 

Sequenc mg means evorking tiut the 
sequern e of cvei v c hemic al suhunit in 
Hh piece of (tNA that constitutes a 
jene 

DNA or deoxyribonucleic acid, is 
the master t Iremic al o( heredity in all 
lyin'} dimcjs All the messages ol 
htri'dity th it cotifet such traits .»s 
blood tyfH' tidir c olour, susceptibility 
or natural resistance to many human 
diseases are encoded in the s« quence 
ot the four nucleotides the subunits 
of DNA that are repealed and in all 
other living organisms 

Altcxjethcr, the sequenc'inq pruject 
would involve establishing the identity 
'ind sequence of some fhree billion 
nucleotides 1 iiey inc lude the DNAof 
ill the genes as welt as related 
legiilaiory pieces of DNA and large 
piet f 3 of the genetic material that 
have no known (unctK>n 



THIS WEEK by TINY. 



YOU WILL FACE RESPON ,T IS A HME TO WRITE BE DIPLOMATIC WHERE LOOK OUT FOR DANGER 
•ibOity and pre«8U'« You tetters and ncvis«> plans Kcep.n money is concerned You may Read between lines especially in 
should try to deal successlully touch with telatives Someone win and repay a debt But be cases of loans and leases The 
with higher ups You wiU have will pay a genisne compliment -ure to be a gracious victor -do focus is on contracts, publicity, 
more work, but will be well Travel and discovery is f»Jt barn v>>ur bridges Family partnership and marnage 
rewarded An older person can mdicated The money you need memt^rs wul agree to basic Those bom under Tisirus and 
become your staunch ally u on its way Pending matters changes on the home front Scorpio wilt play sigrufkant 
Strange events will occui at reach a peak Take special DevoUiprncnts at work will be rotes on Friday Be on your 

home Romance .and friendship interest in home affairs A false oenetK lal VLTiai you have toes what you miss this week 

a'e not favoured Listen to the news wiD keep uou in suspense begun will ihnw Be wary iif a cannot be gained later Avoid 
advice of a friend Important RomanLe looks incUy Plan tnendship about whK.h ycxi arc flirting Take care of hirrsiy 

dates 8,10, 12 long jouincys Important in the dark Do not accept anv health and watch your diet 

dates 8. 9, 10 one at lace value Important important dates 10, 12, 14 

dates 9 10. 13 



YOUR ABILFTY TO ANALYZE 
character surges to the 
lorefruni You will know what to 
do, and you should succeed if 
you follow your instincts 
Family reunions could be 
exotmg People bom under 
canc er and Aguanus wnll play an 
important role Thai is a crucial 
week Be open to suggestions 
Social Me is hectic Romance is 
un the air Important dates 9. 
10. 14 


ffOPLE WILL Bt IMPRESSED 
by you srKf yi>u will gel what vou 
want This is an auspicious time 
for career k've and lewarcts 
You w3l be lui ky in speculation, 
es|)ecially if you sh< k to number 
9 Ancs and Libraos tigure 
prominenllv on Wcdni sdav 
Take advanijgt' of them to 
teach your goa's You have to 
shelve fravei plans Make haste 
with pendirHj talks H irv attairs 
are under a ckitHf Important 
dates 4, 10. 12 


LCX)K FOR BEHIND THE 
srene motives and Ire bold 
Study inlormatKin given to you 
111 confidence Romance plays a 
key roy, clandestine arrange 
ments add spite You will lind 
that vou now have the v-hance 
to perfect your teenniques 
Interviews meetings and 
contracts are highlighted A rav 
of hope toi th sse house hunting 
or buying Travelling wiD be 
fiettiv Soc at ble will raise your 
prestige Important dates 9, 
11. 14 


WHAT APPEARED TO BE 
tar away wiU now be withm your 
teach Be practical and patch 
up with a family member You 
will see more clearly and your 
elforts will be appreciated A 
maiur domestic event la 
indicated this month and you 
should prepare for it th» week 
You wiB have to spend a lot An 
iKldition to the family » hkeiy 
There may be trouble in the 
loint family Partition of 
property is on the caids 
Important dates 11, 12, 14. 


foB 

CANCER 

I 

Jun22—Jul23 



T 





VIRGO _ 

Aug 22 —Sep 



SAGITTARIUS 

Nov22—Det, 21 



PISCES _ 

Feb 20-Mai 21 


YOU Will. GET TO THE 
heart o( mailers Vou emerge as 
a natural pioneer and can be 
self indulgent A letter should 
hrmg you good imsvs Monetary 
benefits, romance, prorrxrions 
and success n competitums .sre 
highlighted Home life will he 
funder stress Trawl wh» ther on 
'business or holiday is liKe'v A 
sbp delay or a broken promise 
IS likely on Thursday A visitor 
fon Wednesday creates hislorv 
Go sbw wsth romam e Im 
portant dates 9, 10,12 


lET VOIIR ACIIV'TIES 
range wide Make a king 
vI'Slarh e lali N'.iu will hixi tha' 
your iTK)r<iIi ■vi:' be bvHisi, o anil 
voc will be It vi*ed 'o an 
impoi’ant oiasioii un hruiav 
Til s IS an opportune nine to 
spread y jui wings f.ir and wide 
parts ularly when business is 
concerned A letter i>f 
importanre may arnvc mid 
wecK Romaiivo is a* jlike 
important dates 8 9, 10 


bUlDY MESSAGES FROM 
f.ir lor a valuable hint Be 
d plomatK. when deMing with 
I im’ly and triends V ou will 
n'l cive a token ot appreciation 
V our nvigtv’t.v yrersonalitv will 
be seen on Wednesday Make 
hay while tl'e sun shines You 
plav a vital role now Play for 
time regarding a home matter 
Av«.>id controversy wsth elders 
and compromise on Thursday 
Important dates 10, 11, 14 


WHAT HAD BEEN DOR- 
mant wiB now move Thw 
increued activity could msan 
possibte confusion be alert, 
lake special care of traffic 
Members of the opposite sex 
unit find you attractive Take 
your time to deode on a caeeer 
wnth which you are unfamliar 
Life at home wil be escrtxtg 
Good news wil arrive by post ’ 
You may be in (or a wndfeil 
hnpfMiant dates 9. 10.14. 





























M;i Ir h-rnakini' hv ( ompnlcM Y 



For the first time in Eastern India... the Patiika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriai 4 €*s vvere once 
made in heaven - or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertisinK fer thf ideal 
mate doesn't necessa.ily 
Ket you one There’s still 
that big element of 
r hance 

In today's age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chanceSo, 
we ve introduced 
compute! i/ed match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Fastern India Based on 
sc lentific calculations, it 
delivers perfec t 


combinations Perfect 
matches! 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
\ou just can't be too 
r areful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
f omputer VVe* 11 send you 
the most ideally - suited 
mate hes vvhic h ar.c'urately 
match voiir recjuirements 
along vMth the usual liox 
r<-plii*s olid m no time 
at all' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special c omputer service, 
you don't have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal c barges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrite 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad & 
Lucknow. Northern 
Pntrlka. Kanpur, Amrlt 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and Jugantar. 
f^alcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta St lainshedpur • Northern Indie Petrike, 
Allahabad K Lucknow • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrft Prabliatf 

Allahabad & Lucknow • lugantar, Calcutta 

R K SWAMV/IP/tl 
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CAPITAL VIEW. 

Media manners 


N FITHHR bharda Pr?sad 
nor oilman Dnbev, who has 
now takrn over from the 
former as the Prime Minister's 
Infill mation Advisei has helped Rajiv 
Gandhi ev. olv e a 1.1 edihle policy to put 
All I n d I .> Radio (AIR) and 
Doordarshan on their feet And the 
Inloi ni.it ion Ministry cannot 
iinilersiand the needs ot the •>ituatiun 
Sirii iiiT.il i haiKje is out of the 
qiH'siion l-ei.uit the professional 
.ui'oiiomi, oi newsinin is never 
.11 I e, led by the Ministry 

lake the 1 .ise nl lloordarshan 
I MTi iiiiii .1 pr ilessui'ial wanted to 
ijiie It a s .ijie he ‘.is thwaried and 
'y ii'i)'eil ItiKii d.ush ms news room 
h.is tieci T 111 I n fnllfli'dqed It has only 
.1 dll I 11 mills i.i qi'ilui new at 
[)< 1*1, bi in.iij.ir . 1 . l.mdh.ii, I ui know 
C.till.11.1 (iiiw)h.iti Hyili rahad 
M.id' e [•1.111.,,Ill>11 Tt icaildli.ll, 

Piiiiiii.v .III 1 Ah'Meif.ib.u' riieie .iie 


Bioadcasttnij, demanded that news 
bulletins be handed to him toi veilimj 
three hours before telciasi But the 
Director Gene, al and some ol liis 
deputies persuaded the Deputy 
Minister to wait until lust an hour 
belote telecast No tears were shed 
when Raman left recently 

Doordarshan compels alieniii>n all 
the time Three maior lapses are tlu- 
talk of the town now In the first 
Doordarshan showed the Prime 
Minister in Tokyo on the inauquraiion 
day of the Festival of India He w.is 
signinq a leqister ot VIP cisit'irs The 
camera showed him pause to look at 
his wrisi watch and then write the d.i t 
after his signature Fhi camei.i 
focussed on the i>,»qe shusing the 
signalii-e in Hindi tml a sh.ioe (lettei 
than tfic clumsy handwiitinq ot 
Mah.itma Gandhi Init the date w.is 
in Ron’an scrijit Ohyiously liic (■'i. le 
Ministei is not used Ui viiti’v, 


Jawaharlal Nehru, hailing from 
Allahabad, rarely wrote in Hindi 
Incidentally, she did not spare 
Gandhiji even When she first met him 
she had worn her sari the Bengali way 
He asked hc-r which proyince she 
I .ime from Mahadec Verma 
answered ‘You should be thinking of 
the nation, not in terms ot a prant 
(prixmce)” Gandhiji was caught on 
the wiong loot ' 

The third instance took place 
recently when I'oth AIR and 
Doordarshan news bulletins said that 
tollowing explosions m Islamabad, 
cistiin.^ American expeits had advised 
t le Zia Government to evacuate the 
c ity y,,iK Hy bei ause fii'ge .inuiunts of 
explosives were tr.ipped undeigtou 
nil I*".’ news item whiyh emanated 
trom faiiiuq the N ngoslay ne^vs 
agen, y. iraough the F’l^ss Trust of 
't'l sercue W. 1 S datelined 
Kl.mi.iba<l April liS 19 hours 




•Ntringers in oihet jil.mwhosi 
contribution is negligible 

1 he latest proiesbional to rc’sist 
pressure and clasli cith the higlier 
lips was C V Raman, head v>l 
Doordarshan’s news rrxim R.iman 
tried to make Doordarshan's news 
bullet Ills unbiased and n'*wswa>rlhv 
He frequently c lit short items on Kajiv 
Ciandhiand even diopped some He 
had a free hand lor .. fc*w months 
Then the inteitereme iK-gan At 
evening meetings ai the ministry, at 
limes whole items were handed over 
•o the AIR and TV liy the Ministry 
Jwssc-8 tl IS saicititat Krishna Kumar. 

M^tsier ol biU)rin.(lKifj. and 


nniiier.ils in the l.inguaqc' Pc i hap*- 
this IS one ot his i.iie sigiialutc c iii 
11 indi 

This leads to the second c as*' in 
Wrliich Dexirdarshan telecast again .m 
interview with Mahadevi Verma taken 
not long before h«M death Fhc* Hindi 
I literature told fe mterciewer she 
disapproved ol Rajiv Gandhi s allet gy 
to Hindi I he interMewc»r Icnikcd 
uni omforlaWe but Mahadevi Verma 
c.niied on She said she did not Jike 
the Prime Minister taking his oaths ol 
ollic e in English The interviewer tried 
hard to change the topic But she 
would not yield Earlier m the same 
inleiview, she had 'elated how 


Surpiisinglv no newspaper, at least 
no. Ill De'hi I an icd the news next 
nil lining [Xioi darshan .snd AIR were 
UK* cjiiic 1 C to grab this sensatiuna! it 
licit inspiiecl itei . bo much ten ibe 
ciedibility ot the (.I'lcei'iniepl c 
lailo.c'd 'lews bulletins 
1 ailpiec e r — " - . . 

) lie Speaker in the Lok Sabha Dr 
Datia S.iiiianta, let him (the Minister 
cit Textiles) (irsi finish you dont 
inteinipt him in between This is a 
evt V bad Ivifiit vou are dev eloping I et 
him first speak 

Datia Samanla. The workers are ! 
dying. Sir Sa luotesi, I walk out 

RINGSIDER 



HISTORY. 

The Congress and 
the revolutiona ries 

His “magnificent courage and sacrifice have been an inspiration,” said Nehru, he 
“had become the svmbol of the new awakening among the youths”, said Subhas 
Bose But Gandhi had n it a word of praise for Bhagat Singh and would not even 
help a memorial t ommittec for the martvrs Irfan Habib t onciudes his essay on 
the interaction between Gandhi, the othei Congress leaders and those who 


chose the violent path t 

I N the autumn of 1*^29, wiih the 
prospeti of a nationwide mass 
movement in the offing the 
Chittagong Congress Party was 
divided between those who would 
cilow Gandhi's lead and those Aih<> 
had no confidence m non violent 
metnods In a rather stormv meeting 
on21 September 1929, the Gandhi.'ns 
were defeated and the exec utivc 
committee of the Chittagong 
Congress came under the control of 
persons syrmpathetu to terroiist 
methods 

The Punjab Congress observed a 
“Hunger Strike Week” in February 
1930 with the zealous support of the 
Naujavan Bharat Sahha The 
Congressmen in Punjab did not 
hesitate in using the Sabiia platform 
(or preaching tneir creed of civil 
disobedience during 1930 The 
Congress popularifs' suffered a 
decline as most of its young cadre was 
active in the Sabha which jwas in full 
command in the Punjab and Sindh 
The hunger strike in jails arid the Civil 
Disobedience Movement outside 
received full support and sympathy of 
the Congress and the Sabha 
simultaneously 

The atteiTipt in Delhi to blow up the 
Viceregal special train on 23 
December 1929 caused a commotion 
throughout the Bntish Empire The 
Lahore Congress Session, a few days 
later, revealed a clear division among 
the Congress rank and file on the 
issue of the bomb explosion 
Mahatma Gandhi himself moved a 
resolution congratulating the Viceroy 
on his escape aixl condemning the 
attempt of the revolutionaries It read 

This Congress deplores the bomb 
outrage perpetrated on the 
Viceroy's train and reiterates its 
conviction that such action is not 
only contrary to the creed of the 
Congress but results in harm being 
done to the national cause It 
congratulates the Viceroy and 
Lady irwm and their party 


• the counirv’b freedom 

including tl.e .,r,.m(s (>m 

th,-iT foilnn.iti rov i's» .gx 

G.indhi ii>i>jt il.il.itt mil !tv,in on 

his nairov*. <’si ,ip«‘ I’U i iiiend Bui 

the ro^.ol^^tlo^lt)•u>b ' t v.«*<l ih.it it> 

the ii 111 hoi lit e Mi’i’rui 

(jrosei uluin-. .ipd I ihon <uul 
Bhusaical jn’is, i iitiori lov.n toulil 
appeal a tni'iid ol In only li> the 
eneiTi'es o! her 'rn'dr'in 

Ilu lesoliitioii o' h( Mahatm.) did 
not have i smootn s.iiliog ivittiin 'he 
Cnrigres*- Man', Co'ig’. s> men suxid 
up to ihailengt. it .e an t'-euisi in 
latility, an i sen is» tha* was both 
•mdesirahle .snil i n um es^ary These 
Congressmeti .m liuled Swann 
Govind.inanil H I> Kajha [)r Moho 
Alan, and Bat>a (jurdit S'ligh Swarni 
Govind.inai.ll .issirtid that the non 
violent creed <it th«- Longress “is not 
binding npoii the peoi>|e who i Iroose 
to st.i.ici out ic'c the Congress and it 
is the Puts, ■>( ttie Congress to 
persuade tlx [laitHS th.it staiifl 
oiits'di the C ongress not by 
< o oiferru'at ion liu* fiy swcc't 
reasoning swee I .arguments to come 
roiiticl to o’l) view ot things’ Dr Alam 
contended that the resolution was 
“unimp.iitani improper and harmful 
anrj here c needed tejei lion' 
Pleading t 't thi reiei tion of the 
resolution he appealed to the 
delegates not to cote out of regard for 
arv pets in.ilit. As a new era was 
dawning, it was their d'lfy to vote 
according to the du tares of flicir 
conscience Haiah dei lared that the 
resolution was < outrary to the anti 
imperialist outlook of the Congress 
Wival mattered it to 'hern whetfrer the 
bomb hit the Vu erov or a donkey'' 
(The donkey’ was later t hanged to 
any other’) 

The enthusiasm in the Congress 
pandal was such that the supporters 
of the Mahatma’s resolution, like Dr 
Ansari, were hooted down wh« n they 
rose to speak and red flags weie 
repeatedly waved amidst the cries of 
"Up, Up. with Revolution” wid 


1 >< . c I 1 

VVlu'Il coll Uli nsiiiuion 

could 'c ' ai Ill'll t'l, 1 irillinij I ia)oiil, 
ol8l ' >tes cvith gfV) in l.icoiit .ind b.’1 
against 1 hi Cnngriss cca*- as tiiui h 
with ri col'i'ionarii's as li vas with ilii- 
Mal'.'li".! 

Jaccaliaiial Is'in'i I'lv I’lesiderit 'it 
tilt 1. o'lgic'Ss > oiild 'lot thi, time 
alloul In .iniv" ihi Matiitm.i and 
mamla'iii d spidi, ti sil< in i' oi tins 
(K'jnilar .ssu, 1 fis |)ic*sidciit«il addii ss 
left til* i’JHsimIi .ir'lmii bed Flic 
nation < t U braied Indeiieiideu' e [f.u, 
on 2r> .lami.ii', '9 to with great laiifate 
I’ojUil.ir enthiisi.ism i rossed all lini'ts 
and suipnscd eceii Ni t iii Tl.i 
dfmonstrat.'rs n\idi ,tti effort I'l 
Bomfiai, to hoist tlw ledflag alongside 
of the itui'loiii ilu'iti'j 'hi 
independeni e diic i elebi.itions 1 he 
lef' Congressmen riioiii'i ovei the 
nil ident while the rightist elements 
were* homlied However .lawahirlal 
adopted a balatu I’d .ilti'ucU and 
issued a sfali’inent ti thi press 

I here is and shoulci Ixg rxi ricalry 
between our national tricolour flag 
and the workers' red ll.ig 1 honour 
and respec I the red flag, tiecausc it 
repre'rf'iits the bIcKid and suttering 
of the workers 

Subhas was in complete agreement 
with the revoliitKinanes as far as the 
ob^ec tive of thi’ Ixjmb explosion was 

lonicrncd He wiote about the 
M.ihafnni’s re'solutiou ’ Ihc feeling in 
the ('ongress was that the clause was 
unt ailed for in a political resolution, 
but the Mahatma insisted on retaining 
It probably because he wanted to 
plai ate Lord Irwin and prepare the 
grounti (or a rapprochement in 
filllire ” 

Not satisfied with the passage of the 
resolution at Lahore, Gandhi again 
entered into jxilemiial arguments with 
the revolutiorwries He denounced 
the latter and their creed in an article, 
•’The Cult of the Bomb” However, m 
the next breath he exprwwed his 
ind^tednees to the revoluttewwtes 



Ctandht j(>ui><*s President /ail m C tjliulia utter meeting detenus 
St^/ei tii’e i itn< ern^ 


“(or the Morley Minto Reform, 
Montagu Reforms and the like" But a 
revolutionarv, Bhagwatt Charan, hit 
back 

These the British Government 
fhrcw before the constitutionalis 
ed agitators to lure them away 
from the right path This was bribe 
paid to them for their support to 
the government in its policy of 
crushing and upiooting the 
revolutionaries The toys as 
Gandhi calls them were sent to 
India for the benefit of those, who. 
from time to time raised the ciy o( 
‘Home Rule', ‘Self («ovei nment’ 
Responsible Ciovernment bull 
Res^^onSlhle tjovern mer. I' 
‘Dominion Status’ and such other 
names tor slavery They (the 
levolutionai les I raised the 
standard of independence long 
ago 

Bhagwaii C baian was not wiong It 
had been the ijolirc of the impel lalist 
government to keep biisi, the Ic'aders 
ol the country in > arious constiio 
' 11 -nal pic'blem .aiif* the retiy .iv,oid any 
seoous ii coliitiun ey ciutt'ieak As 
W well juj.ied in 1V44 Gnless wc 
h icc pie ously diverti'il their 
energies into some more piotitaOk 
I hannel le into dealing 'vith the 
.idministTaticc ptoblems ot India and 
into living to soKe tfie constitutional 
piolili rn It would tie diltic lit to steiii 
till l.cle of agitation <uid lecolution ‘ 
(lat'dlii turlher dei lared that Ills 
faith ii the clfuaiy o' nonyioUnce 
had increased and he hoped to 
concert the eiie.iiy ihrougri tlie gospel 
ol loci' I he I ec olu t Kinarii s 
countered hy aski'u Cjiindhi 

Will i« Id >he woilcl kiH'cc hove 
nil'll I nil lilies ;i IikIm fie h s 



iihagat Singh A tlean tighter,’ 
natiiNithru 


hi III I tile to *ui II into till nds 'Hi nc 
n.iny O I ^c iis [)ver-i, He iditig' 
and Irwiii'- 'las lit t'lin at le to 
I inci'rt mill tnincls of Inciia ‘ It 
ii' III how i an indie hi c spec *c'd 
to shall his growirn? laitfi ttiat he 
will ,'e abli to [lersiiade or c oiTgx'l 
fji'l'.ii d to agiee to I 'c'la'. 
indepeiidt Ml i iluoiigh tne 
piailtie ot non cI ileiiie ’ i Iho 
/’hi'cisup'H ot lh< piimh 
pianilesloot 'he HSRA distiifiuled 
M !«<() I 

I he Mahatma asi rif'ed the 
awakening of the l‘^2lls to his 

pttuhing of non c io|eni e fhe 
I ec olu 111 manes dismissed <he 
asseition as af'suid and stressed 

I Is uicnu] to iiss'gr, to luin 
'lolence the cviclo*-pii ad awaken 
mg ol the tn.rssi s which in tai I is 
manifestid wherever i pro 
gramme o* direc t ac tion is 
idopied hi Russia for instance 
there came alcoi’: widespreaii 
awaki nitig among the peasants 
inif wirrkeis when the Comma 
ti'sts launched forth thia great 
pi ogi amine of Milit int Mass 
At lion ihougli nolxidv pieac'ied 
rifi I ciolem e to them (ibid) 

Hoid'iig (iiindhi and hw creed 
I, sponsible for the failure of the 
iiioyi’tii’ni the recolutionaries 
tu'lH M d t lat ‘i* Wiis mainly the mania 
for 110,1 V .oleiu e and Gandhi's 
c ompuinnse inentalilv that lirought 
ifii disiupfion ot tfe forces that had 
come logi'iher at the call of Mass 
Ac tion" it IS a paradux that Gandhi 


bc'l’c’ced iP. winning toes thiough die 
gosix! ot the loc'o while he indulged in 
tiitiir deiiunrntion of those who 
t iisiigt I ed wif h him in his own country, 
and disagreed o'er the common 
laiisc 1)1 thi counties liheration 
Thcri wete local outbursts of 
pcijn.I.u militancy crossing the 
fiouticts 111 () mdhian ortliodoxy, for 
whic b many Longressrnen expressed 
then syngvuh. Most notable among 
theic was an incident at Peshawar in 
April May l‘MO where Garhwali 
Hindu soldiers refused to open fire on 
Miiilim crowds smidinq »he Chief 
L omm'ssioner inio ‘ a stale ot mental 
piostiaiioii PiT-est and militani.y 

wi le also visitile in the jhaf areas of 
NasiK Ahnuif’ia;ar md Poona 
distill * 1 , w"!!!'!! Rolls “armed with 
speais '•woiifs and other weapons" 
'iiiiied I'l laioi iiumliers the anti 
cpa.’ing ice monment with Congres 
sliig ins on iheii lips The official 
f oit.iigii'ly Rej-Kiris reveal the mood 
ol (lopulai militanc y> in piarisot Bengal, 
Bihai Bombay and the United 
ProcuKis Thi Bombay City 

Congie'b ec hoing 'he sentiments ol 
leyolc nonanes issued a cyilostyled 
bulletin on 1 November 19io.eniitled 
' Freedom Be Thou Mv bout. Sedition 
Be Mv Song’ Popular militarKy 
manifested itself in the revolutionary 
capture of the Chittagong Armourv in 
1931 

T HF Congress attitudetowiards 
the revolutionaries took a 
new turn aftei the Gancihi irvwm 
Pact of March 1931 and the 
subspq jenl execution of the ’Bhagat 
Singh Sukhdev Raiguru' trinity on 23 





Sukhdev Hit Candi hard in an 
open letter 

Majch 1431 All hopes were pinned on 
Gointlhi > lit he i ould not save the 
three ’•evolutionaries As in 1920 21, 
the Mahatma had appealed again to 
the reviilutionanes to desist (torn 
violeni e and give him a chance to save 
the condemned vonng men troin the 
■lallovi'v Bi.t the outionie a/as 
stmiliirlv embarrassing lor h»m The 
t itv ol rVIhi resounded with the 
slogan Down wth (jiindbi’ and even 
he humbler I'ongress foilou/ers 
believed that (landhi had deserted 
them that he had been bought over 
bv the Vu eroy and niie placts were 
r^eing made for h’mself and his 
rnrnediati tmoorage 
A little l*efore his exei ution, 
siiKbdev a-rote an open letier to 
oanilni Ht at cused Gandhi tlrat his 
pai t fiaci ignored the revolutionary 
'I’soneis Uinguishing in prisons since 
4 1 s .jpfi S' tires of others belonging to 
Ilflert 'll I I irspirai y i ases About 
bee oA'M late lie wrote 'As a matter 
it 1 1 , I 'heir H»ei iit'Ons are expected 
o ifo greattr good than the 
nmriii''jtioii o tfieir sentences *’He 
jithir s,iid "at ^lahafma Gandhi’s 
ublii a,Ji/ea's askiii'j them to call t'lf 
tie-r mo'« m% nt li^d harmed them 
e< ause ajipmls mean you are 
Hdir'g hands with the bureaucracy to 
rush 'h.it movement and your 
ppeab a'lioenl to preaching 
enti. rv distrr.on ind lietrayal 
rr.w'igs' ’he". Iti this Gandhi 
letoned aiitlu/is ol ptrlilit al 

rmolei I mini the tost before they 
enter i ixe, their awiul caretr No 
•• ''or' ot riii'H I an ptissibly worsen 
t^ nr ' I'e (t 'ridhi went to »he extern 
</i '■!*', 'll'! tnnt the delay in freedom 
' I !,.e oni, to revoultionary 
■I'I ' int’ It 'le had a tompiefely 
, < I . 1 jtriiosphere we would have 

I .11 • ,1 111 ,r < nr! .ilre.jdy" 

J'l' I’ll trial Nehiu kept quiet before 
t'l. I set itujtis lest a word of his 
should apnov the Mahatma But soon 


after the executions, he came out with 
a statement in defence of his silence 
He said “I have remained silent 
though I felt line bursting, and now all 
IS over ” He might have been speaking 
the truth because in another context 
he had accepted that “I was being 
compelled by force of circumstances 
to do things I was in thorough 
disagreement with ’’ He further said 
"Not all of us could save him who was 
so dear to us and whose magnificent 
courage and sacrifice have been an 
inspiration to the youth of India India 
today cannot save her dearly loved 
children from the gailows ” 

Subhas accused Gandhi of 
blundering in making peace and not 
sccunng the release of all the 
prisoners and said that Nau Juuans 
(youths) would carrv on the fight m 
any case After the executions, he 
wrote, “Bhagat Singh had become the 
symbol of the new awakening among 
the youths The feeling among a 
considerable section of the youths 
was that the Mahatma had betrayed 
the cause ol Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades ” 

The Karachi session ol the 
Congress in Man h -1911 repeatedly the 
history of Lahore A resolution on 
executions was hotly discussed 
before it was declared carried with a 
sizable number of Congressmen 
voting against it The main opposition 
was directed against the words ‘whilst 
dissociating itself from and 
disapproving of political violence in 
any form or shape' The resolution 
was moved by Jawaharla! on behall ol 
Gandhi, who had drafted it Speaking 
before the resolution Nehru praised 
BhagJi Singh and lelt indef>ted to him 
for the great awakening He said 
He was a clean fi'ghter who laced 
his enemy in the open field He was 
a yodiig boy full ot burning zimI lot 
the couniry He was like a spark 
wliu h oecame a flame in a short 
time and spread frrim one end of 
the country to the other dispelling 
the prevailxig darkness every 
whe 'J 

The atmosphere at the session 
revealed the Congress attitude 
towards the revolutionaries and the 
extent to which Congressmen could 
go to oppose the Mahatma's 
unqualified hostility towards the 
revolutionaries M M Malaviya, who 
seconded the resolution, asseriecf 
that Bhagat Singh was rxif only a lover 
of the motherland, he was a 
representative of our youth Voi mg 
t'le views of the left wing within the 
Congress, Swami Govindanand said 
the Gandhi Irawin Pact had set bacK 
the clock of India's progress to 
independence Yusuf Meherali, 


condemning the truce as a betrayal of 
the national movement, declared 
"We do not believe m the change of 
heart theory, to which Mahatmaji 
attaches so much importance To our 
mind, imperialism has no heart to 
change, it has only pockets to fill ” 
Meherali denounced the Pact as a 
“great triumph for Bntish diplomacy”, 
and “a great national mistake" 
Attacking * the politics of 
compromise” and ot “change of 
heait”, he made sharp references to 
the string pullers of the Congress - 
“the Birlas, the Purushottamdas 
Thakurdascs, Walchand Hitachands, 
Husseinbhai Laljis* --who were then 
“out and busy in making efforts to 
obtain the fruits of the suffering and 
sacrifices of others” He predicted tire 
failure of the Round Table 
negotiations and hoped to hear the 
ca'I for militant action 'We patantly 
await the call to fight, Inciuilab 
Zindabad " The resolution was 
declared carried but a numl'>er ol 
Congressmen condemned it as a hall 
Jiearted and stunted appieciatiun ol 
daring revolutionaries 

The '■evoluliimaries .ind then 
activities were appreiiated by then 
countrymen, irrespective of party 
affiliations Congressmen like the two 
Nehrus, Ekise G S Vidyart'n and a 
host of others did not swear bv the 
creed of non violence and ope'ily 
exhorted them to work foi the 
country's freedom It was Gandhi 
alone who remained adain.rni and 
obsessed with his nonviolepie and 
the gosp/el ol love On the one hand he 
was winning cooperaiKjii <>( the 
revolutionaru/s through C R Das and 
on the other hand he was ippcaling 
against the mad woisiiip ot Fih.igai 
*1111911 which he K iitiid li.id led 10 
iKWHidiiism >nd disiradai on I veil 
after the e'eiutions when the All 
India Bhagat Singh Rjiguru Suklulev 
Memorial Conimittce approached 
Gandhi for his support, he blunf'v 
disscxiated himself from it as if iimeif 
at immortalizing men who had 
followed the path of violent e The 
mziontv ol the Congressmen did not 
believe in the mdispensability of the 
nonviolent creed ami so, exhorted 
the revoliitxinaries to lollow their own 
path to accelerate the pace of the 
freedom struggle But this was h irdly 
of any praciital v'aiut* as Gandhian 
ideology was supreme in the 
Congress once it came to p 'litv 
decisions and aclmn And we have 
Sc'i'n what Gandhi's attitude was 

Reproduced wi'h permission front 
“Congress and t' lasses Nationalism. 
IVorfcrrs and Peasants” ed bv Kapil' 
Kuntat iind jiubfishocf by Monoltar, 
Puhluatiorts 




QUIZ. 



1 Fius mail IS lisiomn^ to a 
revordtng of <i spcich he himiiclf 
made, self admuaiion being a 
prwninent trait of his persi nMtlity, who 

Is le * 

2 Who went out to bat with an 
aluminium bat in hand'^ 

3 Where is Asia’s biggest tunnel, 
and what is it called'^ 

4 F.irid, who lived in north lidia in 
the 16th century, is famous by 
another name, what, and how did he 
get -s name‘s 

5 All Union Territories have gram 
panchavats except one, which"^ 

6 Who led the “Extremists" in the 
Congress before Gandhi’s arnval on 
the scene'’ 

7 Which IS the largest freshwater 
mammal'' 

8 What game, popular with children 
today, wM the favourite pastime of 
Augustus Caesar? 

9 b an mch the same everywhere, or 
IS there a difference between the US 
inch and the British? 

10 What are the three tiers of the 
Panchayati Ibq system? 

11 Where did the Kushanas originally 
belong? 

12 Which m the only faidian State 
«4iere there are more women than 
men? 


THE ANSWERS: 

1. General (and also President) 
Charles de Gaulle of France 

3. Dennia Lillee 

3 Jawahar Tunnel, at Banzai, 
***hrch connects Jammu and Srmawr, 
IS 2,43S metnw kmg. 

4. Farid of the $«n ^nesty showed 


great courage in killing a tiger and was 
known as Sher Khan thereafter , on 
defeating Humayun he became Sher 
Shah 

5 Lakshadweep 

6 Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

7 The hippopotamus which can 
weigh as much as 4 5 tonnes 

8 Marbles, and he generally won, for 
who would dare beat the emperor? 

9 the US inch works out to 2 54cm 
while the Bntish inch — before Bntain 
went metric, that is — was 2 53cm 

10 The Gram Panchayat, the 
Panchayat Samiti, and the Zilla 
Panshad 

11 Chinese Turkistan 

12 Kerala 


BmOGEp 


Deal No 2, East dealer. North South 
vulnerable 

North 
S Q32 
H J 10 2 
D K7654 
C 10 2 


West 
S J96 
H 5 4 
D 10 83 2 
C J a 76 


East 

S A 10 8 7 
H KQ9876 
D Q 
C 94 


South 
S KS4 
H A3 
D- A J9 
C AKQ53 


The biddings 
w’ N 

E 

S 


IH 

DW 

2D 

2H 

3H 

3S(i) 

P 

3N<end) 


(i) Showing partial stopper in both heart 
and spade 

West leads H 5 After the dummy is 
spread you fin^ that only 13 H C Ps arc 
mtsaing and so West can have at best one 
ortwo JacksortheD Q Hencethehand 
offers no problem so long as club breaks 
even — 5 tncks in club plus 2 m diamond 
plus 1 in heart plus 1 in sppde But testmgi 
club can wait as ths diamond suit can also 
run 

You know the danger hand s West 
Entry to West is to be avoided, otherwise a 
heart return would defca* the contract 
You now proceed to execute siour plan 
You cover H 5 with dummy’s JacK East 
plays H-Q and you wm with youi ace 
Accordeig to plan, you cash D A and to 
your efismay East drops D-Q Now the 
diamond suit is gone, you cannot allow a 
tnck in diamond to West to establish the 
suit You, therefore, proceed to test club 
You cash AKQ of dub discarding a 
diamond from the table when Eut 
discards H-6 You now know th« 
distnbution of cards in East’s hand with 
hbeokitc certainly — 5. A, H. K Q98 76. 


D#Q, C 9 4 You cash D J and cross to 
dummy through D K when East discards 
H 7 and S-7 You play S 2 from the table. 
East plays S 10 (East has to duck, 
otherwise you wfl get two tncks in spade 
to make 9 tricks) and you play &K whxh, 
as expected, holds 

You then pby a heart to dummy’s 10 
end playing Etist East can collect two 
more tncks in heart and cash S A. but 
eventually he will have to allow you a 
spade trick to make 9 tr.cks 

A well knit pisun no doubt but it needs 
further elaborat»n 

(1) Cashing D A in the 2nd trick is 
essential as in the event of D Q not 
appeanng you can allow D J to run 
through to East’s Queen, safeguarding 
your contract even if club suit does not 
break 

(2) You are to play a spade from the 
table creating thereby provisxin for end¬ 
playing East m spade or hcai i according to 
his discards when you caish club and 
diamonds 

(3) The hand may st jl go down if East 
holds 3 cards m spade and 7 cards in heart 
instead of 4 cards m spade and 6 cards in 
heart When you play a heart to H 10, East 
may maintain 4 cards m heart with S-A 
bare In that case you accept defeat 
gracousiy 

GUHUDEV 

CHESS. 

‘Beat Bobby Fischer' was an attractive 
competition organised by Manila Electnc 
Company five years before Fischer 
became world champion Fischer liked the 
Philippines and its president, Marcos, and 
went there again in 1974 — two years aftenr 
booming world champnn — to be a guest 
ot I c lOur m opening the Marlborough 
classic, a certain proof that he stiff was 
interested in the game In the 1967 tnp to 
Manila he showed his supremacy quite 
clearly and the diagrammed position 
occurred in a game against Rodnguez 
(Black) The game, of course, ended in 
Fischer s favour White to muve, how was 
It played? 



D«tnbution (W) Kg2, Qd3, Ral. cl, Bh6. 
Nc3. e4, Pa2. b2, c4, O, g4. h3 
(B) KgB, Qc6, RdB, e8. Bft, Nd4. e7, Pa7. 
b7, c5, a6, h7 

Theanswer 1 .Kh8;2Radl,N<IB.3NdS, 
Nh4ch. 4 Kfl, Nga, S NxBf6, RxRel ch; 6 
Rx^l, NxNf6. 7Qc3. and now Black 



COMMUNISM. 


RUSSIA: 
OPENING UP 



I V &-Sovi*t ogrMiTwnf on arm. 
Iimilation being signed 
Gorbachev has gone half wav to 
I meet American demands 


Th« alacrity with which to many 
languagat hava adopted the two 
Russian words “Perestroika” and 
“Giasnost” indicates the expectation 
their principal user, General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, hat 
been able to generate in outsiders 
about the seriousness of his 
intentions and the chances of his 
success, indeed, life in the Soviet 
Union is changing, and promises to 
change radically, it not 
fundamentally, in the coming years if 
Gorbachev can implement his 
policies. What is it like to be in the 
Soviet Union now, with such a great 
thaw everywhere? PRADYOT GUHA 
gives the background to Gorbachev’s 
revolution, a companion piece 
describes how Soviet dissenters are 
adjusting to the new atmosphere of 
permissiveness, and a third article 
shows how Moscow is finding 
dealing with the representatives of 
capitalism a tricky business. 


*Red Square The theatre a/ change 



br-' 



O rw or two •twrrowi do not 
btrakl >pnng, goes the saying 
But m tiw Soviet Uraon today 
it is a case not of }ust one or two, but of 
■warms of sparrows. The ffistailation 
of Mikhail Gorbachev as General 
Secretary of the all-powerful Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (CPSU) after a 
brief Chernenko spell following the 
death «(Yun Andropov, cutting of a 
lot of deadwood m the Central 
Committee, the recall of Dr 
Sakharov, the foremost Soviet 
scientist, from hw ’mtemal exile’ at 
Gorky, the re-evaluation of Boris 
Pasternak and his controversial 
novel. Dr Zhiuago, now being 
senali^ in the jouniai, Nouy Mir, 
have ^ been breathtaking events 
occurring in quick succession 
The noted Soviet wnter, Elya 
Ehrenbiirg, wrote a novel during the 
height of the Khrushchev era and 
appropriately named it The Thaw 
Unfortunately, the thaw which 
Khrushchev had tned ushenng into 
Soviet life did not lead to spring, the 
hardened bureaucrats whom 
Khrushchev hurt, managed to oust 
the ebullient leader and pushed him 
mto oblivion 

The long delayed spring has at last 
arrived, transforming the Soviet 
cultural world Books bng out of 
circulation or suppressed are now 
being published Russian readers now 


avidly read Bulgakov or Babel ana 
eagerly await the reappearance of — 
Zoschenko or Akhmovtova, once 
denounced by Zhadanov, the 
ideological hatchetman of Stabn 
Vladimir Dudintsev, the author of the 
controversial .novel Not by Bread 
Alone, has announced his new novel 
to be published soon after a long 
silence Anatoly Rybakov's and 
Anatol Pnstavkin’s new novels are 
also eagerly awaited Mikhail 
Shatrov’s play on early Soviet history 
featuring Lenin, Trotsky, Bukhann, 

Stahn and others, in part serialised in 
New Times, has taken everyone by 
storm Tarkovsky’s films are enKiying 
anewroundofpopulanty The Soviet 
cinema, pioneered by such masters as 
Eisenstem, Pudovkin, Dovchenko 
and others, is again pulsating with new 
life after serving as a earner of dogma 
for many years Tenghiz Abuladge’s 
film Repentance, which was shown in 
Calcutta some time ago, has been 
compared with the best of the Fellini 
films Pop singers like Alla Pugachova ^ 
and Valery Lionticv are enjoying 
unprecedented popularity Break 
dance or ‘Rock n’ roll’ are no longer 
‘taboo In fact, nothing human is alien 
to Soviet society today 
But reforms associated with 
Gorbachev do not stop at that The 
reforms, m fact, are so far reaching A fc 
lhatthey mayaswellbedescnbedasa Proi 
revolution 



A family at the breakfast table 
Progress has increased their 


I racing for more 





Under the new leadership all 
aspects of life in the Soviet Union have 
acquired a new dynamism Never 
before have the people discussed 
things so openly in such a ‘no-holds 
barred'manner Eventhecnticsofthe 
Soviet Union and Communism have 
never made such allegations of 
inefficiency and of corruption in high 
places as are being made in the Soviet 
press today for everyone to read at 
home and abroad Such allegations 
used to appear in the "bourgeois 
press" all nght, what is new is .hat 
they ard now being published in the 
official press openly and boldly 
Moscow News, the &^ish language 
weekly published from the Soviet 
capital and distributed m all Enghsh- 
speakmg countries, publishes 


startling exposures ot violations of 
socialist laws and of corruption in 
almost every issue The heads of 
several Central and Republican 
ministers, party leaders, hi^ officials 
and factory managers have rdled 
The struggle for reforms goes on 
relentlessly, Gorbachev has taken the 
fight to the grassroots 
A change is visible m every sphere 
Since the Bolshevik revolution of 
1917, the Soviet Union has always 
stood for peace Lenin’s first decree 
after the revolution was for peace 
How Lenin forced Trotsky to 
negotiate the treaty of.Brest-Litovcsk 
IS well-known For the Soviets peace 
IS an arbcle of faith Even then, 
Gorbachev has added a new 
dtmension to the peace policy by 


gomgmore than half the way to meet 
American demands 
Gorbachev’s call for a nuclear-free 
world by the year 2000 A D, the 
declaration of unilateral moratonum 
on nuclear weapons tests, his Geneva 
and Reykjavik initiatives, the 
Vladivostok proposal for comprehen¬ 
sive security for the Asian-Pacific 
region, signing of the Delhi 
Declaration, the INF treaty with the 
US in Washington, the run-up for the 
Moscow summit and SART treaty, 
and the anrKxincement of a timeframe 
for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan speak volumes 
about the new resilience and flexibiiity 
of the peace offensive of the present 
Kremlin leadership 
To a Marxist, foreign pohcy is the 
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projection of the internal policy of a 
country on an international level In a 
communist country like the Soviet 
Union, this projection is a conscious 
exercise What then aie the 
imperatives of the Soviet internal 
policies which mould its foreign 
policy’ 

EVLNTY years ago, when the 
Bolsheviks headed by Lenin 
took over power in Russia and 
embarked on building socialism in an 
underdeveloped country which 
lacked an industrial base and a 
democratic political culture, they 
indeed had a challenging task ahead 
To meet this challenge they needed 
peace But peace had eluded them so 
far Civil war and foreign intervention 
which was followed by the Hitlente 
invasion during World War II, 
devastated the USSR m terms of men 
and materials The first real 
opportunity for building socialism in 
more or less peaceful conditions came 
only after the end of World War II and 
the results have been spectacular In 
the four decades since the War, the 
Soviet Union has not only caught up 
with the number one industrial and 
economic power of the West but has 
also outstnpiped it in many respects 
The progress was phenomenal, but 
not enougli, the new society inhented 
some deformities from the past 
For some time past the Soviet 
_ggonomy had been showina stgns of 


stagnation Overcentralisation 
arrested initiative at the grassroots 
level A complacent leadership, 
instead of trying to rectify the errors 
and shortcomings, attempted a cover 
up by concocting statistics The 
window dressing, however, only 
made the planning process umeal 
The level of progress that had been 
made whetted the people’s craving for 
more The stress that was developing 


talentm on the streets 

in the society was reflected within the 
party also At what point inner party' 
struggle devebped within the CPSU 
IS difficult for outsiders to know 
There are reasons to believe that it 
began when Brezhnev was still alive 
That explains why Andropov was 
named his successor, possibly against 
Brezhnev’s wishes But Andropov 
died abruptly before he could achieve 


anything tangible and was succeeded 



A«n« Aklimurm'a. whote fyrh. poetry slos suppressed Bat kuithu 
bang 




Chernenko who, tortunately, was^ 
t in power for long either 

Chernenko’s death coincided with 
the decisive victory of the radicals in 
the Communist Party leadership 
Mikhail Gorbachev, who was 
handpicked by Andropov, was 
elected General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee The 
victory was confirmed by the 27th 
Congress of the CPSU where a new 
party programme was-adopted and 
party rules were suitably amended A 
new guidoline for accelerating the 
country’s social and econo me 
development in the light of the 
technological revolution was also 
drawn up 

To implement this programme 
Gotbachev’s watchwords have been 
Perestroika and Ghsnost Of these 
two Russian words which have now 
entered the English language. 
Perestroika means restructunng and 
Cfosnost, openness The two slogans 
are interrelated Perestrokia, as 
Gorbachev has himself explained, “is 
a resolute overcoming of the 
processes of stagnation, destruction 
of the retarding mechanism and the 
creation of dependable and efficient 
machinerv for expediting the social 

and economic progress of Soviet 
society’’ In order to do that what is 


needed "is reliance on creative 
endeavour of the masses, an all round 
extension of democracy and socialist 

■self government, the encouragement 
of initiative and self organised 
activities, better discipline and order, 

greater openness, criticism and self 
cnticism in all fields of public life, and 
full and proper respect for the value 
and dignity of the individual” This is a 
tali order but the new Soviet 
leadership is living up to it 

T hree laws have been en 
eicted in the Soviet Union this 
year on the amalgamation ot 
State enterprises, on nationwide 
discussion of issues of State 
importance, and on suing officials 
guilty of illegal actions or infringing on 
citizens’ rights Together with the 
Self Employment Act which was 
enforced some time earliei, they 
pioneer a series of legal instruments 
now being elaborated to give a legal 
footing to the current perestroika 
reforms and guarantee the extension 
and deepening of the change 

Non exploitative private enterprise 
IS being allowed in the service sector 
on a limited scale Gone are the days 
of official commands and 


tidministrative fiats The planning 
process has been decentralised and a 
full profit and loss accounting system 
has been introduced Economic laws 
will have full play now, allowing 
business enterprises to be self 
managed and sdf financed 

Clasnost has released people’s 
initiative and informal clubs are 
coming up everywhere and all 
problems are hotly debated 
Demonstrations have been legalised 
Sections have been held in certain 
areas with multiple lists on an 
experimental basis, the results of 
which are now being carefully 
analysed 

Delivering his Trevelyan lectures in 
1967 to mark the 50th anniversary of 
the Soviet revolution, the late Isaac 
Deutsrher. perhaps the most well 
equioped commentator on Soviet 
affairs, had called it the Unfinished 
Rec'olution He had said, " the 
revolution has by no means come tc a 
close It IS still on the move It may still 
surprise us by its sharp and sudden 
turns It IS still capable of redrawing its 
own perspective” 

Deutscher’s prophecy seems to be 
coming true Mikhail Gorbachev and 
his men are completing the unfinished 
revolution 


Notes from the underground 


I N the living room ol his southwest 
Moscow apai'toierit, I ev M I inio 
feyev has a 1 oshiba 1000 personal 
< omputer and a Kodak diconix 
printer 

Using thl^ precious equipment, 
purchased by friends at a Moscow 
second hand store, 1 imofeyev has 
furnea nut two ’ssues of the latest 
and most legible Soviet unofficial 
opinion magazine, called Referendum 
In the process, he has broken yet 
another patch of new ground for a 
siru'^jgling nut spreading movement to 
I create an alternative press 
j “Mexierp technology will spread 
and • ome into its own’ 1 imnleyew 
says confidently “The authorities are 
already losing r ontrol over the spread 
of information Now, if we i oiild get 
hold ot a laser printer, we II ' 

Despite shortages of money and 
siipplivi- a Government monopoly on 
I printing presses and oc<,isional 
j polit e har.'ss'iien', a new generation 
ot Soniizt/ot, or seif published 
lOurnals is offering an open < hallenge - 
to the offu i.si piess in the Sin ii>| 

The alterihilive press now irii luck’s 
I'l/ens ')> niagazinet in Mnv >w and 
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Leningrad with others leportecf in the 
Eialtis rcpublii s tilt Llkraini', and 
Armenia 

The mocenieril hes grown to the 
pxiint that a I Ciiingrad group lereiitly 
began publishing a lournal ol joiitnals 
fe-itiiring sariples Ironi satioiis 
Swnudut public aiiOiis along with 
demands for an end to ot cial 
restric tirjris on the indepenrk ni pi css 
Like the Sann/dat ot the UfWJs and 
197()s, the piibiK ations are usually 
pecked out on typewriters in larbon 
c opies passed hand to tumd and 
reprinted along the way 1 hey re n n a 
eadersKip numbered only in th«’ 
hundreds, although I imotr yes's 
example suggests that rh<i' will 
change 

Unlike their predecessors the 
Sarnizdat publishers of the era of 
Mikhail S GorbfK hev irx liicie not 
only tradilKinal i<>urnals ol dissent, hut 
a wide array of self proc lain.i'd 
reformers seeking peaceful loc-xis 
fence with the authorities while 
-maintaining editorial indepencteiu e 
Where the Samizdat pre-,s once 
focused on human rights or .ifiu 
Stalinisi’i, It now louclu'S i ri issues 
that iiKlude the environment, foreign 


(xilicy eronornu in.iiige domestic 
IKiiitic s, and lock music 

Where’ Ihc indeiH’iident pi css was 
once underground, it h.i' now 
emc’rgecf into the' open Many 
publishers send c opies ol their works 
lo the citfic lal jiress and CommiuiiU 
Party leaders 

With the exception ot a lew sc’lf 
piihlished niaqa/ities sui h is Roy 
Medvedi'c ‘ Po/itii of Diarv and XX 
( eri/ury whi( li remained loyal to the 
Governmc’tii in the’ l%0s a’ld 1970s 
despite persecution, rncist ol the older 
bfimizdal wriieis saw liltk’ hojx' of 
chaiigiiiq the system Many of the new 
publishers say they do 

<)n»’ ol til*’ most respected 
indefH’ndent uiaga/im s Merkurc. 
piihlished III I I’liingrad by a coalition 
of artistic ericironmenlalist, and 
IKililu al groups, has Iven cited in ihc’ 
Communist ^■‘artv rn’wspapet 
Souefskovci Knssicii. and its armies 
till ecological themes ap|x‘ar lo have 
influenced c ovc’iiii]e in the <'eiitiai 
newsfeapers 

Sonu'tUit ,is we kiu'w it lietorc is 
dead,*’ says Merkury’s editor, Velena 
Zahnskuya, refeiring lo the 
aspirations of tfw new buiruzdat l<> 






pidv tht. tiilc loViil oppo'siiion 

111 Octol'i I the aulhoiififs dllowi’d 
editors o( 20 independent piililti dtiorib 
to inei I III 1 t>niiigrdd to conip.ire 
notes iind work out ii loint decldr.ition 
endoibing btoader press freedotn 
Repiesentatives ol siiili olfii idl 
publicciti'ins iis I iti’raiuriunfi 
Git/efo tind //I'estui and nl the 
Coinniuiiist Party youth oryaiii^dtion 
j Komsomol, took pan in the 
discussion 

None ot the official newspapers 
published accounts of the nn'enny 
but pajtial transcripts published in 'he 
new journal of journals reflected a 
lively debate on li't limiis oi |ii( , 
freedom in a ( omrivinisi soi, i e 

t'orrespondenis liom tin ollu m. 
press <111 used !be .i let11 iln.«• jm ss < >1 
lieiny too tiri'dii i.ible and oiu sideii 
■ and ttie; t.iiintcd it loi limited 
I c irc Illation < tid infl<ieni e 

I 

The iscimiyihir editors, in mui 
r<illei' for gre.iler tieedom ot the 
indt pendent jiress .m liiding ,v< ess 
to iiiintiiiy equipment 

(.onlemjiorarv dot ollen 

,1111. Hides signilk ant news tlvit gix's 
iinreported le the (ilima! jntss amt 
not Hist du impiisonmeni of jmlitual 
dissidents heir ln•tance the 
indepeiKle.it maiia/iiies (J/osnoof and 
iiiciete/ were the best sources of 
informatKin on demonstrations 
nrotestiiiq ifi» onsli't mi Nocr’rnlx'r ot 


Bons N Yeltsin as chief of the 
Mosc occ. City p<iitv orij.»rii/aiion 
M.i c of the newe-'t maqa/ines ,iie 
associated with inivir.iial political 
clubs that hace 'jrocen up ni the last 
vear 

The Mosc nw Perestroika Club, .i 
politic i'll disc ussion group n.imed (or 
Gorbachevs jicilicy ot restiucturing 
hiis begun a maij-i/ine called Ojtien 
‘\reo and the feder.ition of SiK'ialist 
Clubs, a guiup that styles itsc'lf Ne'v 
l-eft publishes / e/j Turn 

Then p<ic}es tend to lie filled with 
Heliales about the liner xwnts ol the 
gtotip's icipoloqv and ercitvii'nic 
policy, <ilong with 'he reix)rl<- ot c luh 
j events 


j I he indepeiadent press also 
•nc ludes seveial well cstahlished 
I literary and i ultural magazines like 
I Chasy (Hours) and Mitva s Journejf in 
I eningrad that eschew political 
themes for the most part, ttioucjh they 
protest restTK tions iitipused by 
official writers' and artists' unions 
Atnong thfe public alions fcx'iisirig 
on human rights, the best known are 
Gfusnosf and fk^iress Khtonika 
Cjiasnost, published by Seigei 
Grtgoryants. a former political 
prisoner, as a test of Gorbachew/'s 
policy of greater openness, is 



In December 1971, Alekeandr Solxhemtenn pays his hst respects to 
Aleksandr T Tvardovskiy, the man u,ho publish^ SoUhbnitsyn’s 
One Day m the Life o( Ivan Denisovich in Novye Mir m 1962 Willthe 
writer be rehabilitated"^ 


repnnied abtcMd iti several 'ainjiMges 
iiK.luding an ( nglisli language cersion 
publisned I’v an emigre rjioup in Necc 
York 

As a result som* othei bcjm'zt/cif 
publishers scoin it as In’iny for es|K)il 
Grigoryants was conspicuously not 
incited to the SomizJof gaihenng in 
Leningrad 

But Giiqc'ryants has pushed to 
expand his ciiculatiu''! at home as 
well In any t ase he argues miicho* 
his material reacfias the boyie' I 'nton 
through fisreign shortwaye radio 
htoadcasts 

t kbpress Khronika is a weekly 
compilation of report*- on ciemonsira 
tions, arrests .ind jiublic deefaraoons 
• upplemenied hy articles of 
(.jocernmeni policy 

Aleksandr Podrabinek one of the 
editots, s<»id .1 few c opies were .nailed 
to about 40 cities aiound the Soviet 
Union to tie rept inted .iiid c itculaied 
Sometimes the n.agazines are 
returned by the Pos' Office 

Religious publications make up 
another c tlegoiy .if Surnu dot that 
seems to be gtowing Aleksandr 
f^genodmkoy’s Bulletin of the 
Christian Community focuses on 
Russian Orlhcxiox activists, and it 
takes an uncoinpiomising position 


lowatds the authoiities LEA, for 
Lcningiad Jewish Almanac, is a six 
year old imhlicalion that is written 
IiiiMiarilv (or .lews who do not seek to 
emigrate to Isiael 

r inioleyec a lotmer political 
pi iviner and human nghts campaigner, 
s ys his new biweekly journal aims to 
aitr.ict I onirioiiiion. from prominent 
sc leiitists and writers, some ol whom 
will use pseudonyms Rather than 
ac counts ^ot aggrieved citizens, 

I iistoinary' m ciissident journals, he 
intends to present liter ale commen 
tanes retlecting an alternative 
c lewpoint to t lovcrnment policy The 
(iTsI issue includes articles onj 
Afghanistan and file state of the 
L hutch 

Because his printer was designed to 
work most effic lently using the Roman 
lather than the Cyrillic alphaoet, he isl 
still a long way from mass ciiculalion 
about 1 0 copies is his maximum ~ 
but other pc hlisheis are scouring the 
s<>t ond hand stores foi computers trf 
their own 

in addition to pioneering a new 
stage ot technology. Timoloyev's 
niagaz'ne has another nc'cei iva.uie It 
is the first to include a col'.mn on 
astrology 
G.K 






Overtures to the West 



The adverse impact of atcoholism on work is depicted in this cartoon by a Soviet ortisf The caption 
reads A graph of the fulfilment of the Production Plan at Shop No 13' 


N ews that Moscow is to allow 
Soviet citizens to possess 
t redit cards for »he first time is 
the latest ipdication of Russia s 
determination to lower the barners 
that have shielded its economy frorrr 
the encroachment of capitalism 
The new atntude to credit cards is 
more synnbolic than substant*al, as it 
will affect few people, mainly those 
already privileged enough to travel 
abroad And Western executives 
remain wary of such moves, pointing 
to the unrest in Armenia and 
Azerbaijan as evidence of the 
uncertainty that continues to 
«urround Moscow's reforms 
Nonetheless, the series of ec no 
mic offensives launched in the past 
wo years is like nothing ever before 
witnessed m Moscow, and foreign 
firms are competing fiercely for a 
share of the Russian market 
Soon after the Soviet Presidium 
(parliament) passed legislation a year 
ago to restructure economic ties with 
the rest of the world, a sfieciai Joint 
Ventures Committee was set up to 
deal with cooperative enterprises 
between the Soviet Union and the 
West 

Figures released by Soviet authori' 
ties indicate that such overtures are 
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already paying off Since the 
committee was set up, more than 300 
companies from West Germany, 
France, the US, Japan, Switzerland, 
Finland, Italy and Britain have tended 
offers for joint ventures with Soviet 
enterprises 

By August last year, protocols for 
feasibility studies of 38 joint venture 
projects were believed to have been 
signed Eighteen of these joint stock 
companies are reportedly already in 
operation 

Moscow’s aim is to attract not just 
Western capital, but the technical 
know how and management and 
marketing techniques that Soviet 
industry and agriculture lack 

By offering lucrative interest rates 
and investment returns, the Soviets 
hope to end the steady decline of the 
economy by diversifying exports and 
increasing hard currency elffnings 
According to Vladimir Kantentsev, 
deputy chairman of the Soviet 
Council of Ministers, Western firms 
“will enjoy preferential Icgtd status, 
tax benefits and complete indepen¬ 
dence” Con^iany tax of 30 per cent 
will be imposed only after a two-year 
tax holiday 

Soviet leaders are not as concerned 
with making profits as they are with 


accelerating and modernising the 
economy and solving related social 
problems Kamentsev told the weekly 
Nouoe Vremya recently that the 
ultimate aim of Soviet jomt veiftures is 
import substitution “If joint enter 
prises help us along by manufactunng 
modern high qudity products on the 
basis of the latest technology^ the 
economic spin off of this may prove 
even greater than that of imp^ing 
goods ’’ 

However, conservative circles in 
the West are against “wholesale” joint 
ventures with the Russians lliey 
argue that East West joint comptuncs 
do not fit easily into a Soviet style 
planned economy, and encounter “s 
whole range of difficulties” unreliable 
auxiitaiy firms, uncertain supply, the 
lack of a suitable workforce, 
burdensome bureaucracy and the 
differing sales interests of the 
partners 

Some Western leaders arc also 
pressing hard for NATO to maintain 
Its ban on ihember countries export 
ing hig^ technology to Russia and its 
alhes The recent lashing of the 
Japanese firm Toshiba by Washiii3 
ton for supplying Moscow with 
sensitn/c technokw has stimulated 
concern. Yet the ban is seen as a^ 





One rouble can buy: 


The Soviet 
economy 


GNP 

1986 per capita: $6,900-7880 

Increase 1987: 3-3% 


Per capita income 

growth 1986: 23% 


Avg. annual bank 

savings per person: 1,354 roubles 


Unchanged 

Since 1928: rents 

1946; utility rates 

1962: meat.butter, milk prices 



1 rouble » $1 66 


5km taxi 
ride 

20 metro 
trips 

3 litres 
of milk 


0*5kg of 
oranges 


2 bottles 
of beer 


Source lISS, Soviet figures 
hindrance to some firms hoping to do 
bu«iness with the Sovnet Union 

in addition to Western firms, 
Moscow has made overtures to the 
Geneva-based General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariff (GATT), the 
European Economic Community 
(EEC), the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Deve 
lopment (IBRD) 

Soviet attempts to gain entry to 
GATT have been frustrated by the 
US Ifor what Moscou terms “political 
bias" Opposition to its admittance to 
the 152 member organisation stems 
from fears that the State controlled 
Soviet economy could affect the 
GATT free market system 

At the 1906 GATT rounds in Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, the Soviet 
apphcatnn for participation as a 
prelude to full membership was 
rejected Washington argued that the 
Soviet economic system is alien to 
G ATT pnnciples, rules and practices, 
end that Moscow would not be able to 
fulfil commitments set by the General 
Agreement 

The Soviets say these objections 
will ^ overcome by their restructur 
^9 programme Under the New 
yonomic MecharBsm. custom duties 


are being revised and wdl play a“more 
important role as a factor in pnee 
formation*’ A non tariff import 
regulation system is also being 
introduced 

Lev Tolkunov, president of the 
Supreme Soviet, said dunng a visit to 
the European Parliament in Stras 
bourg last year that the rouble will 
become convertible after reforms 
have been introduced 

Four other Warsaw Pact countries 
—Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roma 
nia and Poland -are members of 
GATT China is currently negotiating 
Its membership 

Moscow also hopes for results in its 
dealings with Europe In January, 
Soviet experts met with their 
European counterparts at the same 
time that talks were taking place 
between the Soviet led Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance and the 
EEC 

Talks with the IMF have not been 
smooth The Soviet Union was a 
founding member when the Fund was 
formed in 1944, but later abandoned 
It Talks in Moscow have set off 
suggestions that it may wish to rejoin, 
but the climate remains cool In an 
article in the weekly Moskovski 
NouottL Soviet economisi Sons 


Sergevev recently desenbed such 
speculation as “far fetched sensa 
tion" 

He wrote "The IMF has substantial 
faults which impede our participation 
The special status of the US dollar in 
the currency system of the IMF’ 
enables Washington, by manipulating! 
the exchange rate of this curreiKy, to 
seek undateral advantage at the 
expense of other countries ’’ 

Sergeyev said Moscow considers 
the orgamsational structure of the 
IMF undemocratic, enabbng leading 
Western countries to deal in secrecy 
with issues affecting the operation of 
the international monetary system, 
while disregarding the interests of 
smaller member countries 

Improved economic relations could 
benefit East and West alike For the 
West, It offers access to Soviet 
markets For the Russians, it signals 
an end to the damage caused by 
isolationist pohcies 

The Third World could also gam 
should Moscow join organisations like 
GATT and the IMF For many, a 
revived Russia would offer a 
cou-iterbeJance to the single option 
on economic policy offered by the 
West (Gemiru News) 

^Charles Quiw Adwia. inLcnmsrad 



RITUAL 


L ai Loutaba, a religious cere 
mony of Manipun Vaishnavas, 
IS observed with reverence 
every sowing season before ploughing 
commences 

To start with, a procession is taken 
out from the main gate of the 
Thangiing temple at Mourang 
Moirang is a historical place, 
southwest of Loktak lake and 47 km 
from Imphal The cynosure of the 
procession is a bedecked horse, 
carrying the head dress of Lai (god) 
Thangjing which syn>lH3lises that the 
god himself inaugurates the 
pfoughing The horse is specially bred 
by the temple for the ceremony and 
cannot be used for any other purpose 
The procession winds its way to a 
field set apart for the ceremony Eggs 
drum) and nee (cheng) are offered to 
evil spirits (lam lai) No one is allowed 
to witness the puja or touch the 
offenngs. The idea>is to propitiate the 
gods They will not do harm if the ntes 
are observed with strict devotion 
Next, a spotless white pigeon » 


taken to a nearby bamboo forest, 
chopped on a stone and then 
dedicated to the deity, Bab Katpa The 
pigeon is fed viwll for at least three 
months to make It fat TheManipuris 
believe that if the bird bleeds profusely 
at the throat when chopped, there wV 
be heavy run or flood Thu in turn wdl 
meana bountiful harvest 

Now c^mes the rhythmic dancing. 
Men and women dance gleefully 
before the head dress to the tune of 
the pena, a musical instrument The 
field IS dedicated to Lai Thangimgand 
the devotees dig the soil with spades 
(louyianba) One person chants 
hymns in praise of the god Praaod, 
made of khaier moa (kabok) and 
fruits (latruk yenda) are districted 
before the ceremony ends in a fmav 
of joy 

The devotees now return to the 
temple Before entering its 
compound, they sprinkle holy water 
on their body from a brass container, 
placed in front of the back gate, and 
touch the flame of burning straw. 


Seeds c 



















INDIA ABROAD. 


Growing all ways 


T here » no other Asian capital 
with thejirandeur and grace of 
Delhi, on India's windswept 
northern plains This was intention^ 
“It must n6t be Indian, nor English 
nor Roman, but it must be imperial,” 
wrote Herbert Baker, an architect 
and planner who. with Edwin Lutyei is. 
created New Delhi in the 1920s 
The empire was Bntish, but the city 
that rose from the dust at the edge of 
4,000-year-old Delhi proper was 
often Mogul in inspiration The 
capital, with its mighty halls of 
Government along broad boulevards, 
symbolizes the potential strength ot 
one of the world’s largest nations 
But behind New Delhi's march into 
the future, led by a Prune Minister not 
afraid of change, lurks a tragic 
paradox, the city's conservators say 
Even as Delhi grows, it dis^pears 
“ The people who are governing this 
country at the moment, who are 
taking us into the 21st century, think 
that high- nse buildings are the status 
symbols the country must nave,” said 
Patwant Singh, an architecture critic 
and a perennial gadfly who lobbied 


successfully in the 1970s for the 
creation of the Delhi Urban Arts 
Commission 

“A new, cosmopolitan, upwardly 
mobile people out of touch with the 
prKkIy nationalism and self-denial of 
India's founding generation are 
willing,” Singh said, "to make a killing 
on a beautiful piece of land — and to 
hell with the urban environment of 

Delrii, its historical character and so 
** 

on 

What Singh calls “the mood and 
temper of the years of Pnme Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi's government” are 
changing the capital in other ways, 
too, smoothing some of its 
quarrelsome edges Health clubs 
mean status So does a new crop of 
glittering restaurants in five-star 
hotels 

In some busy neighbourhoods. 
Delhi's ubiquitous cows, sacred to 
Hindus, are being gently trucked 
away to greener pastures Eftorts are 
being made to return beggars to the 
provinces 

A building boom is on in housing as 
well as commercial property, fuelled 


by rocketing land prices that tempt 
the owners of histone homes to 
replace them with apartment houses 
So far, the trend has not been 
challenged in any organized way by 
conservationists 

‘This IS a tragedy of our sociai 
attitudes,” said Singh, who ts also an 
author of books on politics and 
culture “We are indifferent to civic 
gr.K:e ” 

Singh, who says he often labours 
alone in his conservation campaigns, 
IS about to gain an influential ally 
Saved S Shafi, formerly the 
country s chief town planner and an 
author of independent India's first 
master plan for New Delhi, charges 
that Gandhi’s Government has 
quietly lifted the remaining 
restrictions on building height in many 
historic neighbourhoods 

In an article prepared for the 
April-June issue ot the quarterly 
magazine Design, which Singh 
founded and edits, Shafi says the 
Ministry of Urban Development has 
literally made the sky the limit 
“All beautiful thoughts about civic 



^ tvpual Delhi street scene Confused plunmng 
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design and urban form have been 
given a goodbye,” Shaft wrote, "not to 
say historical heritage and 
architectural conservation ” 

Singh said in an interview that the 
rapid reordering of New Delhi’s 
skyline--with multistorey office 
towers already mushrooming over 
traditional, low nee landscapes of 
whitewashed villas and tree lined 
streets will not only destroy the 
city's unique eleqance but also strain 


K ERAL a is embroiled in a con 
Iroversy over the nomination 
ol members to the Guruvayoor 
temple board Devout Hindus and 
Congress (l)KSS bar ked organi 
satirrns in the SMic ask now Mar vists 
whose ptiilv aclviKates .itheism can 
run temples-' inert is no question, 
however, on a by the te nples should 
be funded by th»* same Government 

I oadd fuel to fher <}ritroversy,il 
now appears *hai V J Thampi, a 
Marxist nomiiwe on the GuruvaycKir 
Dewasom board, is actually a 
Christian convert who was 
rei onverted to Hinduism He still lives 
in a house with his Christian parents 
lire Guruvayoor temple is tire 
secorwl largest Hindu shrine in India 
and has a monthly revenue of Rs 20 
lakh For the last five years and more 
Iht Congress (1) has been controlling 
the temple 'hrough its nominees It is 
an attractive prospect to be on the 
hoard because of the financial and 
other powers it bnnqs The temple 
was the centre of attention during the 
Chief Ministership of K Karunakaran 
since he used to visit it on the first day 
of every Malayalam month He and 
other Congress (I) men were given 
VIP treatment during their visits — a 
fact which was much criticised bv the 
BJP and RSS They also opposed the 
extravagance of the board in building 
showers to bathe elephants The 
showers cost Rs 10 lakh and it was 
alleged that the project unduly 
favoured a firm Despite those 
charges, the board Chairman, P T 
Mohanaknshnan, vwas given a ticket 
for the last Assembly election arxl he 
won from Ponnani with the support of 
the Indian Union Muslim League 
incidentally the Guruvayoor 
constituency is dominated by 
Muslims and its MLA has always been 
from the Muslim League 

The controversy began when a 
Hindu devotee, ^lataripad, challeng 
ed the Left Government for 


Its social fabric 

“We are already on a collision 
course on many fronts," Singh said, 
mentioning strife between religious 
and ethnic groups 

"On top of those there arc the 
resentments between the haves and 
have-nots, and they are getting 
aggravated now by these elitist 
policies,” he said “The cost of energy 
in one high- rise building is equal often 
*o the needs of a neighbourhood of 


nominating members who are not 
God fearing Hindus The devotee said 
that by merely being f>orn a Hindu a 
Minister m the L DFMinistrv c ouid not 
nominate llie members I hi Minis»er 
nas to lie a praitising Hindu The 
Advocate General countered that 
Law Minister Chardsekha''an is a 
devout Hindu Ultimately thi Law 
Minister did appoint the nominees 
Three seats wint to the CPl(M) one 
eaih to the C’ ! Janata and Congress 
(Si One of the CPI(M) nominees was 
V J Thdinpi The CPI nominated the 
well known writer. Malayatuor 
Ramaknshnd These two appoint 
nienis led to the row 

Thampi, it was discovered, was a 
scheduled caste Christian who had 
converted to Hinduism On the basis 
of the conversion certificate, got from 
the Kerala Hindu Mission in 1984 
Thampi was legally a Hindu ITie 
critics point out .that Thampi is 
married to Alice, a Christian, and his 
parents are Christian Portraits of 
Jesus hang in his hou^ How could 
a certiticate from the Hindu Mission 
enable Thampi to become a board 
member of a temple which strictly 
prohibits non Hindus from entering 
if^ Non Brahmins arc not allowed to 
do the ponia and other rituals of the 
temple 

Legally there appears to be nothing 
that can stop Thampi from being a 
board member But politically the 
Congress {]) and the BJP have made 
capital of this issue 

MalayatoorBamaknshna, a fomier 
IAS officer and Revenue Board 
member and later editor of the CPI 
owned weekly, Janayugom, was the 
CPFs nominee Ramaknshna, on 
reaching the temple, was promised 
help from tlw three permanent 
representatives of the temple board 
— the Zamonn, the representative of 
Kantseryillon and the Chief Priest 
Ramaknshna then began to canvass 


half a million people ” 

Metropolitan Delhi, Old and NevO, 
IS thou^t to have a population of 
around 7 or 8 million, many living m 
marginal housing or slums The 
limited water resources and electricity 
are already strained Singh said the 
air-conditioned office towers will put 
an almost unbearable strain on 
supplies 

BARBARA CROSSETTE m the 
New York Times 


Red 

for the chairmanship w/hich was 
earmarked for the CPI(M) nominee, 
Prof Narayanan Ramaknshna found 
to his dismay that the order 
appointing him as a member had not 
been actually served and the other 
nominees elected Narayanan as 
Chairman Pqued, Ramaknshna quit 
as Chau man of the KTDC (Kerala 
Foul ism Development Corf>oration) 
Later he quit the CPI In his tareweli 
Ictlei to the party secretary, P K 
Vasudevan Nair, he said that he had 
been unofficidly asked to contest for 
the post but the CP!(M). fearing he 
would win, saw to it that his orders 
were not served He called it a 
‘betrayal" 

The who'c controversy has stiried 
*his questusn should Marxists, who 
profess to be atheists and non- 
I ommunal, be allowied to nominate 
members to temple bodie® only for 
the sake of political clout’ 

Ironically enough, the temple board 
members took their oath of office in 
the name of God, though Marxists 
usually refuse to do so The present 
Marxist Ministers swiore by the 
Constitution instead A debate was 
.sparked some months ago when the 
BJP national executive in its meeting 
at Cochin cnticised the CP1{M) 
general secretary He said that his 
party would not allow the temples to 
be used for training RSS cadres The 
BJP and RSS replied that temples run 
by devotees would be managed weB 
and It was not for atheists like EMS to 
intervene 

The issue is getting more 
I ontroversial with the Hindu Temple 
Protection Committee having 
launched a State wide agitatKin on the 
Thampi nomination They plan to 
hoist saffron flags on May 22 at all 
temples and organise rallies They wil 
also disrupt the first meeting of the 
boaid 
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A t first ^ric« 2 , Chinesi 
attempts to check the growth 
ot the vast populatit>n appear 
to be working Ten years after the 
Government introduced its famous 
one child policy there are 32 million 
one child families in China, and last 
year’s population statistics showed 
only a slight increase in the projected 
growth rate 

But the fjolicy has created a wide 
range of social problenis the 
behaviour of the single chilaren is 
causing alarm, and there arc 
questions surrounding smaller 
families' ability *o care for the elderly, 
a func tion traditioiiallv performed by a 
supportive extended clan 

Over the last five years, the 
Government and social scientists 
tiawe been paying increasing attention 
to the problem of the 'little 
emperors”, single children so spoilt by 
their parents that they become obese, 
i over demanding and often incapable 
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e rigorous one-rhild 
policy in China has 
helped curb the birth 
rate in the world’s most 
populous country - but 
It IS beginning to cause 
other problems The 
products of the policy 
are often spoilt and selfish, 
with the result that 
special schools are being 
established to help 
parents deal wjth them 
There are other problems, 
too, such as the burden 
which falls on the children 
when the parents retire, 
and resistance in rural 
areas, which, Geoffrey 
Crothall reports, might 
lead to a change in the 
family law 


o{ doing anything for thcms«lv<»s 

The Government blames the 
problem on lack ol parental 
education. To many Chinese who 
remember the famines of lecent 
history, a fat child is a healthy child 

In an effort to improve the situation, 
the Government has established 
12,000 schoots wheie parents of single 
children are taught about diet, child 
psychology and the duties of a 
responsible parent 

Pne problem receiving little 
attention, but which will have to be 
dealt with in around 10 years’ time, is 
how today’s single children will feel 
about having to limit their own families 
to one child, because there is no sign 
that the policy is about to be 
abandoned 

Of more immediate concern to the 
Government is how single children 
will be able to care for their parents 
once they retire Chinese children 
have a constitutional duty to look. 





after their parents The Gos/emment 
recognises that it cannot provide a 
nationwide pension system (the only 



A one-cMd child Social problem'^ 


people IP Cliin%i with pensKins tire 
Govc-mment or Communist f’artv 
employees and members of large 
sca'e uiban Work units) a.id is 
rurrently looking lor other systems ot 
suppoif 

Rich farmers and law. tory owners 
are being cncouiaged to invest their 
money ii^ life insurant e and private 
pension st hemes Old people's 
homes are increasing Beijing 
currently has 44, although the largest 
has only about 300 resi tents, noailv 
all of whom arc rctiied «adre* or 
"heroes of the revolution' 

Municipal governments are 
establishing a wider range of 
t ommunity support facilities sue h as 
day centres However the lew in 
existence are all over subsi rihed and 
still the preserve of retired cadies 

For many, however, the only 
realistK option is to c any on working 
rhe burgeoning enl *ipiise economy 
has allowed more jx'ople l<> set up 
tlieir Own businesses alter lelirement 
and many market stalls in Beijing are 
now run by men and women in then 
tiOs 

Yet the problems ol the one child 
po icy when it woiks are only hall the 


The rise of wprJd.| 30 [Duiatjon 


In 1988 36%of pop. 2022 8bn/ 

IS under 15, 42% live 
in urban areas 

2010 7bn, 
1999 6bn, 


1987 5bn, 


1974 4 bn 


After bcy.nnin-i of ,ggQ 
19thct^nturv 


Mid 17th 
C(?ntLiry 
500,000 


B('tween 1918 
and 1927 2bn. 



story Statistics loi W8h showed that 
only St per cent ot births were lirst 
hirths, 30 per cen' were second births 
and 17 per cent third, louith or ever 
fifth births 

Die statistics back up the theory 
that there has been widespread 
opposition to the one th.ld policy 
since >ls inception in the late 19 /' 0 s 
The opposition has come mainly from 
rural elders who see a large family as a 
sign of wealth and as a moans of 
ensunng thea family lineage 

In 1984, most ol the rural village’s I 
visit.’d in sout’ wc’St China contained 
notices explaining the one child iKilic y 
and the financial penalties for having 
iwts i>r more c hildren Nearly all the 
old men 1 gucstioned about the notice 
said they would rathe pay a fine than 
see their children’s families limited to 
only one child, espec lally it that c hild 
was a girl 

Rural *esistanc * has led to the 
relavaticjn ot the pKrlicy throughout 
mut h ol the countryside, allowing 
families to have a second child »t the 
fust IS a girl Ekit by trying to 


accommodate traditional attitudes 
into the law rather than changi.-sg 
them, the policy makers have 
perpictuated the idea of baby girls as ■ 
inferic'r, thereby e'^rouraging 
discriminatory practices 

Dr Michael Palmer of London’s 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, an expert on Chinese family 
law, says that farmers, particularly in 
the south eastern province of Fujian, 
ate increasingly selling off their 
daughters as child brides, allowing 
them to L one enl rate on producing 
boys Although this blatantly 
contravenes China’s marr’age laws, 
courts all too often turn a blind eye 
rather than upset the local status quo 
Dr Palmer expects a simplified, 
comprehensive family law will be 
promulgated next year to' deal with 
conlict between traditional attitvxles 
and the need to keep the population 
down Unless education IS backed up 
by effective court action, however, it 
will be of limited value (Gemini 
News) 

GtOFFREV CR01HALL 



O kijoke Akerple is a 32 year old 
nader who lives in the small 
Niqenan town of Ho She has 
SIX children, ranging from six months 
to 13 years, and her view on birth 
contiol IS quite simple - it God 
wan't’d people to have only a limited 
numbei of offspring, he would have 
madt their bodies to that effect 
She 'akes quite literally the Biblical 
command “Go forth and multiply", 
and places no limit on the size of her 
family She simply wants “as many as 
Gocl will provide" Children, she says, 
arc God’s gift to humanity 

Si\ dtiys a week Oluioke sells fruit 
to Illy li ivtllers from her makeshift 
wooden store beside the busy mam 
rcwid In the absence of day care 
facilities m the area, Olufoke, like 
millions of other Nigerian working 
women, must attend to her children 
while earning money to maintain her 
family It is a testing combination ot 
roles, bii* Olujoke peiseveres and 
tcKiks lorward to having more work 
and more ■ hildren 

If f’rcfc'dent Ibrahim Bahangida s 
mili'arv government has its way. 
however Olujoke and other Nigerian 
wcirrien in htr position will not be 
giving birth to any more children 
i-or tne Government has 
announced a population policy the 
first of Its kind in the country, which 
aims to lower the rate of jxipulation 
growth by encouraging birth control 
With an estimated 108 million pieople, 


Nigeria is the most 
populous country in 
Africa — but no-one 
knows how many people 
there are, because every 
census ends in a political 
wrangle Whatever the 
total, which is generally 
estimated at over 100 
million, the Government 
has now launched a 
population policy which 
aims to restrict women to 
four children Predictably 
reports Tunde Obadina, 
It has sparked another 
dispute. 


Nigeria is by fat the most populous 
nation in Atru a, and it Kis one of the 
fastest growing populations in the 
world 

The Government gives as one of 
its mam objec tives the pioteclion of 
the health ot mother and child" It 
aims to halve the proportiijii of 
women who mairy before they are 18 
by 1995 and to reduce their numbers 
by 80 per cent by the year 2000 

The policy seeks to limit a woman 
fo four children, romparc'd with the 


current average of six The overall 
target is to reduce annual population 
growth from 3 3 per cent today to 2 8 
per cent by the end of the century 

The new policy has been 
welcomed by the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of Nigeria (PPFN), which 
for many years has been quietly 
pushing birth control 

Says the organisation's executive 
director, Abayomi Fajobi “Ihc fifth, 
sixth and seventh pregnancies expose 
women to risks and it is on this score 
that government decided to peg the 
maximum number of children per 
woman to four " 

But not everyone likes the policy 
Several women's organisations object 
to Its implicit sexual bias 

Hilda Adefarasin, piesident ot the 
National Council of Women's 
Scx-ieties, described the policy as "a 
licence for marital irresponsibility on 
the part of men” 

Mariam Abacha, president of ih* 
Nigerian Army Officers Wives and 
herself the wife of Major General Sam 
Abacha, Armed Forces Ruling 
Council member and Chief of Armv 
Staff, called on the government to 
remove the sexual bias of the policy 
by ensuring that men are also 
compelled to have no more than four 
children 

Nigerian custom allows men to 
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take more than one wife, although 
women are hmited to a single 
husband Abacha noted “From the 
kx}k of things, men are already 
clapping hands of tnumph because 
the government was misinterpreted 
to mean that men arc free to marry as 
many as possible provided that each 
woman has only four children “ 

If the pcdicy does not apply to both 
sexes, she said, “Women will be 
exposed to great dangers of divorce 
and neglect ” 

The Christian Church in Nigeria 
has also cnticised the new population 
pobey In a joint statement the 
Catholic Archbishop of Lagos, 
Anthony Olubunnu Okogie, and the 
Secretary of the Christian Associa 
tion of Nigeria, C O Williams, said 
that the policy>^discTiminates against 
women and is biased agamst reiigxins 
that practise monogamy 

They contend that “while the 
adherents of those faiths whx h permit 
bgamy and polygamy can increase 
and multiply at will, Christians are 
restrained by the population pwiicy 
from increasing their number beyond 
the bounds of the law” 

Any pohey that institutionalises 
favouritism for one religion, they say, 
could have perilous consequences (or 
the country 

Chnatian fears must be seen in the 
light o( the nwairy between Christians 


and Muslims in the country 
Chnstimis are centred m the South, 
and fear domination by the Muslims 
from the North who have tended to 
control the political system 

Accurate statistics are not 
available, but though it is widely 
believed that Muslims are in the 
majonty, it is not an overwhelming 
lead Numbers are therefore crucial in 
determining the balance of forces 
between the two mam religions 
One anxious Christian suggested 
“It’s clear that they (Muslim political 
leaders) want to ensure that 
Christians never rule this country If 
the policy is implemented we will find 
in years to come that Chnstians will 
become an insignificant minority ” 
But the policy is not necessan^ to 
the liking of Mudims either It is widely 
considered un Islamic to predeter 
mine the number of children 

The driving force behmd the policy 
IS peither a Muslim nor a northerner, 
but Health Minister Professor Olikoye 
Ransome Kuti, a southerner with 
impeccable Christian credentials 
His concern was the country's 
inability to cope with the substantial 
and rapidly increasing population At 
the tuirent growth rate the 
population wilt dncble within 25 years, 
and act aiding to the LIN by the year 
2025 the country will be the fourth 
most populous in the world, with 338 
million people 

The Government has tried to allay 


fears of State-enforced birth control 
by emphasising the voluntary nature 
of Its new policy 

The biggest task is to convince 
Nigerians of the need to match 
population growth with economic 
growth It is by no means generally 
accepted that Nigeria is over- 
populated As one Lagosian put it 
“How can the Government say that 
there are too many people? Once you 
leave the cities, you can travel for 
miles without seeing a single soul ” 

The view is shared by many in the 
top echelons Asked Abacha “What 
do we need population control for?” 
She believes the country ne^ds more 
people to develop its agricultural 
sector 

Perhaps Archbishop Okogie had a 
point when he asked “How dxl they 
(the Government) know that we are 
too many, you cannot control what 
you don’t know ” 

The truth is that the number of 
Nigerians IS not known Every census 
since independence has been hotly 
disputed, and the country still relies 
on projections from the 1963 census 

The results of the 1973 census 
were cancelled due to the disputes it 
engendered Another head-count is 
scheduled lor 1991. and it is no 
means dear th« this time the results 
will be generally accepted (Gemini 
News) 




FAIRY TALE. 


The Wild Swans by Hans Christian Andersen 



T HE- Archbjshop came to 
spend the last hour with 
her, he had promised the 
Kinq ne would, but she shook her 
head and indicated with her eyes 
and gestures that he should go 
This night she must finish her 
work, or all she had suffered, her 
pain, her anxiety, her sleepless 
nights would be in vain 

The Archbishop went away 
with many angry words, but the 
unfortunate Fbsa knew herself ti ■ 


be perfectly innocent, and went 
on with her work 
Little mire ran busily about and 
dragged the nettles to her feet, 
wishing to help her, and the thrush 
sat by the lattice, and sang all night 
as merrily as it could, that Elisa 
should not lose her courage 
It had not quite dawned, and 
there was still an hour to sunrise, 
when the eleven brothers stood 
before the palace gates, 
requesting an audience with the 


King 

But the request could not be 
granted, they were told It was still 
night, the King was asleep, and 
they dared not wake him They 
begged, they threatened The 
guard came up, then the King 
himself at last stepped out to ask 
what the matter was, — at that 
moment the sun rose, the 
brothers could no longer be seen, 
but eleven white swans flew away 
over the palace 


PUZZLES. 

I^hyme time 

f t f V T*'nt«''ict' bt'iou. h/si. two blanks. 
')!) b.i' 1 * If) till them with words that 
iryTT.»- V itt' eat h other 

.'K, vas derailed everyone 

A 'i'."’! !• )r a 

j A i-<!'It ari artist even though he 
! 's ot nread 

"> A'fi'a needs a ( at 

j r •■'•.u" .1(11', It not We to tie 

I a . 'tK alter 

Vvh. n one goes to Pun one cannot 
i A/. 11 I to tne 

j A student who chooses to-— 

will come to gnef at examination time 


How disappointed Bradman must 

have been when he dxf not —- 

in his Iasi Test innings' 

A ringing - on a Calcutta - is 
iften hard to get 

Looking straight at a - - - can 
hurt the eyes 

Inside lions 

Using the letters in the phrase BIG 

HEAPED LIONS make five words 

that are synonymous with the words 

bdow 

lifeless 

sensible 

incite 

conceal 

wealth 

ASHOKE K. BASU 



/nsKfe honB 

dead, sane, goad, hide, gold 


Rhyme hme 

Train, crane, baker, maker, 
house, mouse, park, dark; reach, 
beach; shirk, work; score, more; 
tone, i^nc; bri^t, 












BOOKS 1 


Not too sunny 



THE HIDDEN TREASURE 
GAVASKAR, by Amiya TaraWar, 
published by Suhas Taiukdar, 164 
Leran Sarani, Calcutta, Rs tOO 

NYTHING that has the name 
of Sunil Gavaskar sells, 
starting from crK:ket bats, 
glossies, books, fast food or even 
comic stnps—all done with a view to 
\ cashing in on a man who, in his 
lifetime, has become a legend sorts 
' And the latest to joint this bandwagon 
18 Armya Tarafdar's book “The 
' Hidden Treasure Gavaskar”—an 
attempt at photo joumahsm which 
traces the career of the 'Little Master’ 
Gundappa Viswanath m his brief 
foreword writes, "The book can be 
referred to as a pictorial presentation 
of the si^dficant moments of Sunil's 
cncketing career Many precious 


moments have been arrested 
permanently through Dada's lenses " 
Taiafdar, (or Dada. if you hke it), is a 
seU proclaimed fan of Gavaskar who 
portrays the Little Master as he saw 
him 

Gavaskar began his journey with 
the bat dunng the 1970-71 senes 
against the West Indies larafdarwas 
then away in Bangladesh, shooting 
the war of independence Gavaskar 
went on to (sle a massive total of 774 
runs in the senes which included three 
centuries and one double century 
fanmedately he became a household 
name and Tarafdar decided to follow 
the new prodigy with his assortment 
of lenses to the ends of the world 
He didn't have to watt bng to begin 
En^and came to India m 1073 and 
Gavaskar was to play in the Calcutta 
Test Then in 1974 75 the West Indies 


loured India but Gavaskar fell 
during the series and couldn’t do 
much Next he was appointed vice 
captain in the 1975 76 senes against 
New Zealand 

In this way the book moves on to 
arrive at the point when the advent of 
the Packer circus jeopardised and 
questioned traditional cncket A 
considerably depleted West Indies 
side li t by Alvin KaMicharan i ame to 
pla.' in India in 1978 79 Under 
Gavaskar s captaincy India won the 
SIX Test senes 1 0 In the third Test at 
the Eden Cardens Gavaskar went on 
to score 107 and 182 That was the 
time when Gavaskar commented 
prefer Eden to Lord's”, this later 
pioced somewhat iior.fc al as the same 
ground turned out to be a nightmare 
foi him in 1984 when insults were 
heaped on him and he vowed never to 
play again at the Eden Gardens 

Tarafdar also mentions some of the 
most important moments in 
Gavaskar's life Gavaskar embroiled 
in an argument with Denis Lillee 
(when Lillee cicumed him Ibw) which 
almost led to the former's walking out 
ot a Test with his side then the 
incredible Prudential Cup victory in 
£ 198J where he didn't do particularly 
g \A«II, and then Gavaskar leading Incfia 

> 'o another .nomentous vKtory in the 

> Benson and Hedges Cup in 1%5 The 
5 jOLirney ends with Gavaskar’s 
O fantastic innings of 188 at the 
£ bicentenary Test at Lords 

Authored by Amiya Tarafdar, the 
book IS 'compiled and edited' by four 
other senbes Though the *ext is 
tolerable, one comes across mistakes 
nght from page one In Viswanath’s 
foreword the word ‘beloved’ is spelt 
beloeved’ Gavaskar’s wife 
Ma'shneil’s name is spelt with 
different innovations ‘Marsheneil’, 
‘Marshencill’ etc Relernng to Lillee's 
appeal against Gavaskar in the 
Melbourne Test the book says, “But 
Lillee had let out a fierce jumping all 
over ” Spam is sometimes speh 
without the capital 'S' and even 
England's opener Geoff Boycott is 
written as 'boycott' 

The captions to the photographs let 
the book down Tor exarr^le, the 
caption on page 21 reads. “Lillee 
maintains that the bail hit the Sunil's 
pad first" Another on page 32 reads, 
“Records in runs in test cncket came 
this way' Then the caption on piage 
55 reads. "What a moment* Sunil 
completes his 10,000th runs m Test 
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BOOKS 2. 

Cricket at Ahmedabad against 
Pakistan” Eieloiw the photo of Sunil 
and Kapil oh page 84 is wntten, 
“Obediant captain Kapil at Lord’s 
1983, in the World Cup final match ” 

An errata list at the end of the book 
explains that the book was published 
in a hurry But should one spiend Rs 
100 to get hc4d of such a book^ 
Tarafdar doesn’t give much inside 


information about impoitant events 
like the Lillee incident, Kapil 
Gavaskar relations and the Prudential 
win Ihe saving grace ol the book is 
the genc'ous spnnkling of colour and 

black and white photograpfis of the 
Little Master caught on and off the 
field Some of these, however, have 
already appeared in newspapers and 
magazines The book ends with a 


t omplete career graph of the maestro 
highlighting his endless records This 
can be useful to people who are 
statistically minded 

Despite the hard bound, glossy 
presentation of a man who is an 
instant sell, the hook seems to be a 
wasted effort, or at any rate, marred 
heavily by the many mistakes that 
crop, up in Its prose 
SARTHAK BANERJEE 


The Church triumphant 



THE EXCELLENT EMPIRE 
THE FALL OF ROME AND THE 
TRIUMPH OF THE CHURCH by 
.faroslav Pehkan, Harper and Row. 
$18 95 

F or Edward Gibbon, the 
decline and fall of the 
Roman empire was a revolution 
which wdl ever be remembered, and is 
still felt by the nations of the earth On 
hat. at least, we can all agree But 
revolutions mean different thmgs to 
:he winners and losers, and Jaroslav 
Pelikan reminds us that Gibbon’s 
subiect could equally well have been 
described as the nse and triumph of 
he Church Or rather, in the more 
precise phr^ulng that he borrows from 
an earher American scholar, Shirley 
Jackson Chase, the social tnumph of 
he ancient Church 
Pehkan, who m one of the foremost 
contemporary htstonans of Chnstia 
iity, has also been a lifelong student of 
jibbon, and in *1116 ExceDent Empire’ 
e sets out to examine Gibbon’s 
nterpretation of the decline and fail in 
he light of the Church fathers’ 
eactions to the same events He 
•roceeds in a zigzag fashion chapters 
>n Gibbon alternate with chapters 
.nalyzing the ongmai Christian 
esponse 

At first this simply sharpens our 
ense of an unbndgable divide, a non 
meeting of imnds Pehkan suggests 
hat instead of imposing our own 
alegones, we begin by asking how 
he ancient Church itself mierpreted 
social tnumph. and he finds a 
andy summary in the Nicene Creed 
formulated around the end of the 
jurth century), in which the Church 
descnbed as ’one, catholic and 
ipostolic’ 

These terms not only enslinne 
theologicai doctnnes but also, as he 
points out. make social statements 

They recapitulate the tnumphs of the 
early Church in achieving unity (by 
being open to all, regardless of race or 
status), in locating hohness in the 
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sacraments (rather than in the fallible 
individuals who administered them), 
in addressing its message to the entire 
known world, and in developing a firm 
internal structure based on the 

transmission of authority from bishop 
to bishop 

We then turn to Oibbon to his 
aims and methods, his scepticism, his 
conviction that for a histonan, as- 
Pelikan puts it, neither the sut^ci 
matter nor the source materials ul 
early Oinstianity had any privileged 


I harai ler It isn’t that he would have 
denied the histoncal significance of 
the Nicene Cieed, but that he isn’t 
speaking the same language as the 
Church fathers or accepting the same 
pnoritics 

By this point we may be wondermg 
whether he has enough m common 
with them to make a comparison 
mucb more than a study in black and 
white contrasts But as soon as the 
focus shifts to Rome, the story takes 
on a new com(4exity 

For Christian s, the imp ending 
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break up of the Roman order was the 
signal for a revivd of apiocalyrtic 
beliefs — 2 dbeit, Pelikan iidds, in a 
chastened form They found their 
most memorable exposition in the 
wntings of St Jerome ,and to Jerome, 
the sack of Rome hy Alaric and the 
Goths in 410 was a tragedy “Sobs 
choke my utterance, ’ he wrote, and 
he was moved to quote a haunting line 
from Virgil about the destruction of 
Troy 

He also turned to Biblical prophecy, 
and more particularly to a cryptic 
pronouncement by St Paul, to the 
effect that there was only one force 
that was restraining the coming of anti 
Christ In identifying this bulwark with 
the Roman empire, he had a notable 
precedent in the th«>loqian Tertullian 
‘the aeatous African, as Gibbon 
(.ailed him - who had interpreted 
Paul’s words in the same sense some 
200 years betoit 

Ji’ifime 'lad other reasons for 
corrow and apprehension The Rome 
'hat he saw threatened by the Goths 
was ini reasingly a Christian city, and 
ne himself was a Roman born in 
what is now VTigoslavia, but 


thoroughly immersed in I^tin culture 
Through his translation of the Bible. 
Pelikan reminds us, Latin was to 
achieve a wider circulation in both 
time and space than it had through all 
the previous writers of the language 
put together 

At the Mme time Jerome’s was not 
the only Christian leading of the 
decline of old Rome The historians of 
the eastern empire tool* a more 
dispassionate vietw, convim. ed as they 
were tha* their own capital 
Constantinople, was the new fijme, 
and St Augustine’s reflections on 
what Giblioni ailed the destrut tionot 
the Roman greatness provoked the 
historian beyond his c ustomary irony 
to something moie like sarcasm, he 
celebrates with peculiar satisfaciion 
this memorable tnumph of Christ 

'r’et Gibbon wasn't being altogether 
fair Augustine cilso rei ogni/ed the 
virtues of Rome, an<. as long as he 
thought in terrestrial teinis he was 
uncertain about whether the 
‘excellent empire’ (his own phrase, 
and the source of Pelikan’stitlelought 
to he commended or condemned 


And in the end Gibbon, texj. returns 
a mixed verdict When he spoke of the 
tnumph of barbarism and religion he 
deliberately asociated the two more 
closely than any believer could, but he 
didn’t equate them He acknowledged 
that the Church had in many ways 
been an instiument for preserving 
Roman law, language and culture and 
if he remained convinced that the 
conversion of the Emperor 
Constantine to Christianity had 
av CL'lerated the decline of the empire, 
ht added that it also broke the 
violence of the fall, and mollified the 
fercx-ious temper of the conquerors 
The ‘Fxc client Empire’ is a short 
book, but Pelikan packs a great deal 
in Ht holds the balance between 
Gibbon and the Christian tradition as 
lew writers could, he finds space to 
cite the views of Alexander Hamilton, 
Tocqueville, Marx, Hannah Arcndt, 
Evelyn Waugh But most of all in his 
quotat-oiis, he makes us freshly aware 
of the UMsutpassed power of Gibbon's 
hisioi It al vision and the magnificence 
of his St ,ie 

JOHN GROSS , 


Religion in Orissa 


BRAHMANICAL RELIGION IN 
ANC lENT ORISSA by Satyendra 
Palnaik, Ashish Publishing House, 
8 81, Punjabi Bagh, New Delhi 
11002 6, Rs 250 _ 

HF w irk under review is a 
thesis whic h aims ui projei t the 
history of majoi Brahmanical 
iheistii -.eelsof llnss.! that flourished 
fiom the c'aiiiest limes t > the 141 h 
centuiy A P 

Befoie the advent ot the Aryans 
and the Brahmanical religion, Ori-.sa 
was inhabited bv piimitive people 
the pre Diavi.lans and Negroids 
They believed in an'mism and vtude 
worship uf natural jihene-mena 
spirits, ghosts and aiic estcirs etc 
These aboriginal non Aryans were 
gradually ’ assimilated and incorpcyta 
ted within the btviad told of neo 
Brahmanicil religuius svsiem" As is 
general!, c oniec lured, ihc whole of 
Eastern India, mt ludingOtiSisa.can 
under Aiynn iniiuence by the set or 
century A D But the Ary. 
immigration to Orissa 'was quirkt 
eJ’ during the time of the Imperial 
Ctiptas tA D 120600) Rie tvirly niers oi 
Orissa “helped muc h in ttic prix ess < >1 
infr.Kluctioii of Brahm..nical religion-. 
System in Orissa’ Nv veitheless a 
large section of ihe primitn'C 
population “remained subdue..i and 
uncovered" , That is why almost 
twenty five^ per tent of the present 


population of Orissa comprise' the 
'stock of alKirigines’ 

With epigraphic and other evi 
dence, the author has shown how the 
active patronage of the royal houses 
helped spread the different sectarian 
mils of Brahmanism The Matharas 
popularist'd V'aisnavism, but with 
their fall Saivism started gaming 
ground Vaisnavism regained a firm 
fcKithold during the time of the 
“Imperial Gaiiqas who vonstiucted a 
colossal itmple for Pinusoitama 
Jaganna'ht’ later ^’a’siiayism in 
Orissa ri’volvc'd ii'cmd Lorii Jagan 
iiatha who s(,Tiiixi|.M>d the si,nthesis 
'if ideas iiiii' , 11 ' il j im , s .i. ol ■ .irioiis 
lillt 11 ’T II ( , N.i'iii’rous 


«» 



Gann > records iggest the popularity 
of Saivism from the 7th amd 8th 
centuries onward The existence ol 
the Lingaraia and other Saiva temples 
beats testimony to this fact The 
insdoptional evidence attests to the 
popularity of Saktisn during the 
Gupta and post Gupta periods, 
although Sakti worship had been 
prevailing in Orissa from ancient 
times 

The minoi cults of Saura (the Sun 
worshijipers), CanapalVa (the wor 
shippers of Ganesa) and also a cult 
based on the worship of Kartijkeya 
became variously popular from the 
5th and 6th cenoiries This b known 
because of the different inscriptions 
and the existence of the Sun temple 
and a number of images of the Sun, 
Ganesa, Karttikcya and other deities 

The 32 illustrations of important 
gods and gexTdesses in the book could 
be made more relevant by quoting 
their references while discussing tEic 
sculptural representations of the cult 
deities It would have been wise to 
avoid mistakes like "vanous different 
elements’ (p xi). 'Different of 
opinions’ (p 38) etc 

However, the book is successful in 
presenting a concise and critica! 
history ot the Brahmanical sects in 
Orissa But its price may keep rt out of 
reach of ge leral readers 

D N BAKSHI 
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BOOKS 4. 

Lectures on change 


ADMINISIRATIVE REFORMS bv 
P R Duhabhi. B R Publishing 
House. IVIhi Rs 125 

T he sjbje* t ol administrative 
refnims is currently receiving 
.1 grc It deal of attention The 
Prime Minister himself has said that it 
IS c riicialU important for natiuntil 
progress lo take India to the 21st 
century he ccould regune India’s 
publii administiation to develop a 
new ethc's and c ullure He would like 
to see a goal oi lentcd and result 
Ixjund administration 

Administratice reforms have 
received a great deal of attention in 
*he past t(Kj Since Indc-pendence 
several c omrnitlees and t ommisiions 
both at the natumal and state levels 
j hace evammed if But what 
! transtormation was i ontemplated-’ 
What were ttie .yw's ‘ 1 > >what e ctetit 
were the g^ials m hieveci' What w»ic' 
the constraints and to what extent 
weie these ocercome -* And in fh ■ 
light ol this experience what directio i 
should administr itice rc'torins take' to 

Good cause, 
bad book 

THE GLOBAL MOVEMENT - A 
NEW HOPE FOR MANKIND by 

B D Nagehoudhun and S Bhatt, 
Sterling Publishers, Rs 60 

P eople are more aware of 
environmental problems today 
than they were, say, 10 years 
ago They realise that all is not well 
with the world we live in and that 
man's actions may jeopardise his 
future 

Scientists, primarily, and men of 
arts, to some extent, aave 
contributed to the growth of this 
awareness by making startling 
revelations and forcefully champion 
ing nature's cause a campaign that 
ultimately moved the UN to adopt the 
Stockholm Oeclaration of 1972 
The volume under review, or rather 
Its title purports to be a treatise-' on 
that global movement Co authored 
by a scientist of B D Nagchoudhuri's 
j stature, it raises expectations but 
I disappoints by its cursory and 
I sc oerficial treatment 
I It throws very attle light on the 
nature and intensity of the piesent 
day movement, which has added a 
new dimensKin to anti establishment 
activities in most countries Instead. 


meet the challenges'* I hese .irestime 
of the ficrtinent issues with which this 
hook deals 

The boo’, c ompnses .i senes of 
lectures by the author who is an 
authority on the subiect of 
administrative reforms He reviews 
the lecommendations reciatdinci 
administrative reforms made in the 
past, iriclcidmg those by the 
Adm.nistrative Reforms C ommtssion 
He also analyses the extent to whic h 
adininistiativp trans'orrnation has 
been attempted and the i hanejos 
whic h are now needed I!«’ ciutlines an 
inteqr.ited strategy tor ad,ninistianve 
tefoims at the 'cvels of the wider 
administi.itive environment, the 
administrative system propco .end the 
administration ol individual offices 
I he slice essot any stiateejv howeve'r, 
depends on the mann* r in whic fi it is 
implemented Necessary steps tiave 
to be taken to oven omc obstacles 
that come in the wav ol iinfiU inerita 
tion, to monitor the implementation 
and to evaluate the rc snlts In the linfe 
of the evaluation .is well as the 
chancjrd < iirumstaiin ,, it might be 

the authors seem more interested in 
corrpiling elementary background 
material by throwing in some 
common data and quoting profusely 
from the works of eminent 
environmentalists But one wonders 
whether this alone tan be seen as 'a 
new hope for mankind’ 

The txxjk devotes itself more to the 
wholesome and altruistic resolutions 
of the UN than to the conflicts and 
con'radictKins generated in practice 
which have beleaguered the 
movement It dwells excessively on 
the world body s puntifications and 
ignores the human clement, making 
the book dull, even a trifle 

urxonvincing After all, nations do not 
practise what they preac h at thr- UN 

ill she c' 'he !>ck)I‘ 's loo smal for 
die glolw r)(-!, riopi'-. i more 

exhaustive work will follow 

ANISH GUPTA _ 

The Mahatma 
in music 

MAHATMA GANDHI, THE 
APOSTl-E. OF NON-VIOI FJSJC F 
(A Ml ISICAL DRAMA) K Makhan 
< jupl.l, Best Boerks, lA (^olk'n Row 
CalciJtta‘9’, Rs 10 

HIS liny book. .■Js the- .iiiihi.r 
says, IS almost a liansiation ol 
his musical drama. "Mafiajiban 


necessaiv to modify the original 
stiategy 

The volume also discusses 
administrative refotrns in Japan West 
Clermanv and Britain Tfiis paper is 
liased on a round table discussion at 
fokvo orc}.iniserf by the Inter national 
Institute ot Adniiriistialive Sciences 

I he paper on Keforins in Civil 
Servii e' ck'.ils with .ispcxt.. tjf civil 
SCI vu e letoi ms '-iic h as c lassitic .ition 
ol sc'rcit."- (H'lloimanie .ijiprais.il 
huin.in lesouicc clevelopmeiit .iiid 
tiainiii't .IS wc'l as n'torii.s in the* field 
ol ruiiil dev> lo|'mc‘iiI 

On ffi* M 1.>ie i'll .lutlior strongli 
tec-'s m.il >'t'’iiiiisi lalue lefoi ii’-, must 
liiivi fKi.ilv.' o sill's f OI ibis the 
.icltninisli.i'H 111 tvs to be c'fficieii 
•*' '.O' iiicl loi'w.irH I i.kiim 

I ii .III 
ill if 

.11 1 I'lii'l Itii 
"I tfu Ot Of) 

IRIDIB CHAKRABORT 

anc* Ui.ir'i'.i' .M.ih i'i’mii is 'Ii> iileil 
ml.i'it op.irts lilt I. iv-it hie ske'f h 
t'l tht M.il"it'i..i ltic’ottii r I rn.isK 
citan,.' Ill 'III '}tcM' "oul 

(ii.imi r It thi' I or It i p' ol ,iii ide.n 
' ill.njt 111. I I, {)i.'.< lilt cl il'it 'c rr ’ o' 
soii'js .iiitl tf.t'ei hi > I tie [Mil'll 
(itatiii 1 IS htist cf on Mai atm.i 
Cii'.idtii s and At tiarv.i V'lioha 
Btiavi’t [>! IMS lor vtii igt s Hic ii'l.ige 
IS t oni ciiec* oy tfu a liioi shoiihl tx' 
sell .1'p[)i)it'iig .i"(l free from 
I xploit.i.ion III tii'|)i ling ‘fie pc rtr.iil 
of .in invjipn iry 'di .iJ ill.i « itv ti"h'>t 
SI,guests wh.r a I uft il .ih I'l' it lo illv 
i.iig ” III III 

M.i I" MI ' I" I e t I 11 I'.i'M . soiiii 
iiKi's I'i , t,i liI Illicit Istaiici what 
tfu .iiiil'oii It ails whc'ii he says 'Ihe 
'.ilfit r I it (i.iiifliiiji (he d 111 Iktlh.indlie ( 
r>.iise(t till I ntr.iiicc i saniiii.rlion in 
I'tHi 'p ’I 

lit s'cfes gi iir, mailt il t'l i oi s .rfiouncl ! 
One may also ques'ion the wisdom ot j 
presiMiting the second p<irl as a 
iiiiisK .il (it.im.i with songs and 
sfiec'c h 

P K ROV 

Books received 

industrial ecoiiumics fiyAmaitil 
Singfi aiK* A N b.tdfui Himalaya 
Ptiblishing H(.)tise Rs 175 

Post war economic develop¬ 
ment ol .Japan by B P Shr^htha, 
Himalaya Publishing House, Rs 95 
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THE PSYCHE. 

The anatomy of a wail 



\ (jrn* mtnuto-ald baht, rn.jJi for ihv ftjsf uar/ More to the 

w.th vvcitis than lusl emotion 

Si r» 11 li I .jri lii» ht'iiid in Ifn Mist >1,11, 
or IvMxithft iiun.int, lilt iins iniioiti’n 


P I lillAPS no soiiihI is so t oni 
ii> Hum to prtri'nts <>s tiu’ < rvin'j 

of tllIMT llt 1 l>V NoA SI K'rill!.t>-.)! I 

liiicliiin lli.ii itii* woil ol rt in>«.liorr* 
inliitil I tin siijii.tl no' lust liiinqi'i 01 
tli-'i tiniliiil mil null, sonn’liiiii s lAMtn 
ot St non, ■ n'litnloi)!! ill IrouliU' 

Si I* nt'ln .iiiiiUsi'i iiti.’ rir'ti’i titnj 
rniMniiins in sui li t.Mliites .is ih^ pili S 
ui 111 nil,lilt’ w.iil 1 Ih’ ( rK*s bpiinj 
(, tii^si'iM-il s,ii V It 1)111 on s tluii p in'iits 
I .111 *• ISilv il'UI') off to OIM’ tllill IS 
iiiil'i .mil'll' 1,1 nil 1st pill fills V 111 I liv M 
I Aii'l 'III • t.. s li lit* 111 f (on it! to 
ii'Ci, I ss lU tn I'll ciHs thf liritiv s U 'ji I 
•I i!i In 

'III II St .ItI li IS I 11 1 Iil <ii< iiilcnsi’ 
ii ii ni.lii I’lliii' ii) l.i'ii I'lirlv siyn I tliii' 
pii.lii pro'ill til' ' ..'I ml! "-'Mivi. np 
I.1I11 in .1 i Ini'I s ilk si'lnpriii'iil A iif ii. 

iipint III till iiiiii'iit I'suf of thf 

joi.Tnil I fiil.t I Vv flopiiii ni sfy'jfsl-. 
t!i II 4 111 iMi (list w.ii' ol ,1 tu'wliorri 
1 1 .111 hi a lii.i'iniisii t.Kil Ihf pftilii 
.iiousiii si<)niils thill i.iiis iliaiinoslic 
impoi'iiiUk .HI- till VI.Ill s pit. h aiici 
V iti.il'ilsti,, 'Ilf rk'iMirl S. 1 VS 

1's siirprisinn Imw mm li an 
inl.tnt s I ry (cin tfll us iilwut his I 0 t. 1 l 
(nn< tioniiiq ' ! )| li.irrv Brazleton a 
(ii\ftil IttII Mil ,it liaiviiid Medii ill 
Si hoo' said ol 'hf II pull llif woiK 
oti 1 ryit'ij IS ijiv nq ns an iinportani 
wndi s' on tho bal>v s i't-uroioi)K,ii 
(um fit .iny al an ayt' whan wf hasp 
vpry tfw mpans to asspss il ” 

Thf study was mnduLtfd By Dr 
Philip Zcslsind. a dk'vfiopiiik’nlal 
psyi holoqist Usi.iy a sophistnated 
dtoustiial aiidly^is, hf lipti'TiniiU'il 
that thf 1 at 19P of a not mat baby’s i rii s 
IS from 450 to tiOf'i yelps a .ti mid.a 
mi'asuri.’nifiii ot tlip trcqui-ni y ol ihp 
sound wivf Hu tiOOcytlk’ tiy 
oct uis when a tialiy is in sliatp pain 
the 4 S 0 I yk Ip ers indiratps ipssi t 
levels ol disvoinforl flie iirdinaiy 11 y 
of a naby isavoustKiiilvni'.u the iioti» 
A I'C'lo \ inuldle C 

As the pilv.i ol .1 baby's (iv 
Mil reasts, so dms tin* uiqervy nn 
patents leei to n'spond /fskiiiil said 
But apait (itini sui h normal 11 .iny, 
i^skind's lesp.irin has pinptiintkd a 
ilibtiiiilive ultia bitjli pitihed iiy at 
about 2 0 (X) tytles a seiond 
somelhinq like <1 high inlthed wbistii 
on a teatiot that < .111 indu ale the 
piesenre nl ne .T'll'iyii.rl problems 
When pati nts bear tins i ly, thiii 
I earl rate shoot-, up Zeskind said 
"It" intensely ilislutbiiii} I'vfii 
iiiiiioymg It’s a siqnal that 
something's cidd aboui that b iby ’ 
The ultra high pitched try, which 
typically shifts m and out of a tiilsetti. 


dis,i|'|H.ii IS ihi I till Is t'l till' 
tia'im.i ol bii'h [Mss I'l'n. . ly pp's!--!-, 
1 It. tin test .lon'h of lie, , i- ki'id 
lountl .1 mn|hi si ,iial piobieme'- in flu 
inlanl s iii ivou^ syslepi th it shoukl 
IH I hii k< d by ,1 pacilMtiii 1 in 

1 Ml liiK loi said ih.i iioic In qui nl'> 
till’ .iiifihini. III I'liurs u no' so 
impoit.iiil Ibe Key '.v lot ij uhi n 'lit 
b jp' i rii s iis I ry is in tiint latvie 

Bra'Ii'lon says Ibi stnss of 
l.iboiit bitth and .1 neu inviionnunt 
IS immense lot a'l inlatii Tlii> iiav a 
baby m.inaijes it and pulls liimseif 
togc’tbi I IS an imtiorlant predutoi of 
his fiiiuiP adaptation tc litp Ttie 
disHi bed I'vif iti intinui s lor several 
kV'i ei-s s one sign tl.al aleils us to 
kdiii b li.ibips n.iiy iieed special 
a'lenlio 1 

The distinctly.’ vry has been found 
among babies of mothers who used 


di. .|s sinoiiefl Ml iiuently 01 drank 
hi .icily 'll piegnatiiy It is also more 
iF’.i’imi in ti.ibifs whose hirth was 
ikfit b, obsleii. al diff't ultips 

A bfi'DY by Bairy Lester, a 
P'-'v*.'io'ogist, published last 
ye.II in the lactiial FVdiatrics, 
ilioiwd that < hildren in whom the 
ii.st'nclicp i IV vyas lound in infancy 
lagged sigmiicantly oehind other 
I till lien in intcllcc tual development at 
the .ige ol t Oie reason m.iy be the 
ttys negaiivc effei Is on parents, 
I ornhined wt'h the apathy or 
irrii.ilni'lv 'bit the neurological 
piohlems lause the baby 

These babies lan be so irritating 
.intl u.-irewanlinq to be with that they 
aiP played with much less than other 
bat lies, Zeskind said TTiat might slow 
their intellectual growth ovci and 
aoove any neuiologicalproyemsthey 
might I ave 
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bpe<.iai puigt imuies intended (ot 
su<.h children, in v\.hiLh woikers are 
hnjhlv responsive to the children, 
hav«> been found helpful As the 
in'rtnts impri>ved Zeskind said, their 
tendency to use tin. ihnormal cry 
t ided 

Ttic ^ly IS so annoying to many 
parents that i' niav pul the infant at 
greater risk to' physical abuse some 
studies show WTien parents who 
have at'iised their ihildren are aski'd 
to lisron to s.itopies ot various tries 
they r ite the sv retching cry as most 
similar to the w.nlmg ot their ov* n 
children An 'h,. abusiiiq parents 
ha e tfu s'larpes' neat! rate nsi m 
respc nst to'tie > ty Zeskind said 
‘ Ahus.ng parents will »ell you ! 

■ ouldn’r stand the sound ot my baby’s 
,.rymg saici 

T he detecnem ot this specitii 
c ry along with other equally 
distinctive trying sounds, has 
cor»ie from a senes of studies by 
Zeskind and other researchers who 
grade cries accoid'ng to spec ilu 
acoustic features I he aroustica' 
studies can extract more ihan hi' 
diflerenl te.. hnic al rntvsures (A c ry mg 
Each progressive level ot avoustic 
intensity elicits a co'respondirigly 
more intense rc at tion in a parent who 
hears lh<- cry 

In the study reported iii Child 
Development, which Zeskind did with 


r imothy R Marshall, 28 mothers 
listened to a tape ret ording of the first 
10 seconds of tries by two day old 
intants who bad been snapped on the 
sole ot the foot with a rubber band, a 
standard procedure m such 
expennients 

The higher ihe pitch of the infant’s 
crying the more distressing the 
mothers found it, and the more 
urgency they telt alxjut lespondmg 
Anci the more of a tanable 
up and-down warole in the, cy the 
Sicker the baby sounded to the 
mothers 

Other studies have also indu ated 
that a Witrirling try c ornniur'it atis 
sickness to .1 parent A report by 
Zachary Boukydis a developmental 
psvc hc)logist to'ind ih,a the more 
vanahlity in Ihe piti t’ d a h,ihv s 
1 iViiH) the more o'le'i Ihr’ii mothers 
I alieci do- tors .ronui ineir h,ihy in the 
first 'iiiiiiin liter thi- IviOy vv.is txnn 

Sue ti ti(niiiigs suggest that ea< ti 
tv’atur* ot the tmhv s i ry 
c oinmij'iu .I’c s a dittereii* messaq*' 
'^esK rut .mil Marsh.ill said Fht inoie 
rtislr* s in 'iita'il li-eis wlit (her dm- 
'll hungi r l.rictness 01 s-mie o''ier 
V It'S* 'h< lin'ii 1 I'll pitr tl ot Its 
‘ lyiiui te'ijs to be Ihty foc.iel 

ft ImI'V -s lust a little I'lstr- ssc cl 
s,»y hy 'u in-' a till buri'py he ui' es a 
reouiar rhyttimir lover i piti lied 
< ry ’/eskirid said Puenis ve* I nd 
-irc not > > ry bothr red I y di-ii 11V Hut 


as the hahy gels more distressed, his 
crying becomes higher pitched, the 
rhythm becermes faster paced, and 
the leah icuh segments get shorter 
Parents get more distressed 
themselves as this hapijens ’’ 

I he research also shows fhal rn<iny 
common pfirenial irilerprelations of 
an intant’s c ly are olf brise 

When they he.ii a given c ry 
paients s.iy I hat s his tiredc ryorhis 
hungry < ry /e--kincf said ‘But < ries 
.ire 11 that spr-c itic ui wh.it c rinses 
Ihe 1 1 hey simply rellc-c I Ihe rjeneral 
kyel ot distress an inl.int feels I fie 
assoc i.itioii wilfia p.iiiiculai need like 
hutirjei I'T iitr-clnr ss s iust in Ihe 
pa'ent s ''imri 

( trdiii.iiili itie mosi cfistressinti c ry 
to ,1 p irenl ■- «mi i-. ifu' one .111 ml.ml 
lists vc/itii lit IS III re,11 ,i,iin liter \ 
maior I ill Ini msta'u c- I he trahy-t-cry 
then will U slill highi I m pile h wtl 1 a 
vet' lori-i lirsi uuiniah lollowed hy 
II iihs lh.it fu-tome piogiessivc Iv 
shortr I .iii'l ()iii. i-et S'i< ti a my is 
m-iic' tiigh piii.ir-ri rli.m dial ot .1 

< n|ii ky n.it'y the (fiu -ois sriic* 

A I 0I11 ky or in lafile 1 ly .it the 1 riti 
otthedavrlilu rs.u ihisih .illy msharx’ 
jjili b anc* iiilcry.ii ti -m .* p.im . ly 
Bi.i/i'ieton s.iic* I' s .1 iioitimI 
disc fuir ge al 'bi-1 nc' ot ' tii li, ibi^ s day 
ni ittri' >{ l(I I r il.e "1 d -if IIHii SO -r 1 

< < 'll I |I b ill r s ill I It 

DC 


LANGUAGE. PLEASE. 


Grammar tree, of a sort 


I H'XVE. often heen^ taken tij 
'asi* f'jr ralKifig of 'Jr,imm. 
“n su- h de'a'i as I d<i in 
this column So it was a very wek ome 
surpttse and heartenrng lor me to read 
Mr R K [Jasqupta's 'Who cirri ibs the 
grammar '••ee' in the Amnta Bazar 
PatOKri of 27 March, 1988 Mr 
Uasgiipta, a renowned eciucationi!.f, 
says, As a university teacher 1 must 
Stress the need for serious study of 
grarnrriar for all students of literature 
and sitv e it should fx- pursued in 
higtier Itarnino it ought to he 
inirodijc ed tn an elementary form tit 
V.1100I Ac a lea' h« of literature f>l a 
sort 

As 1 'eat her of I n-ji- h 1 college 
. 11 tses ‘oi 'le.irly fialf .11 fr.tc ry 1 in> in 
* let I .igreernent wni'i what Mr 
Jas t-o’.I v>^ sand i regret Very mu I 

’ t iixtiflert-rn e ol stcidv'nts and 
ii’ar i.i 's '.1 1 t, 4iisit to gran 1 i ir 

*1r l»,i-,g ipla has r.'i'c’t sl.y lele'reel 
I ''ii'iiselt as .1 te " fit r t.l iteral -ri ol 


a sal I would like lodeal with iht us«’ 
ol the word’sort'fr>dav Son isotlen 

tiiissr<elt as short' the rneainriti ol 
wfm fi IS ' ery ditterent Sort may f'e 
used as a nc.un and a erh As a 
noun ‘sort means, 'kiiirl , vanel,’ 
spev les’ This p <i new sort ol tm yc le 
He dor's not approve ol this son of 
ihinrjs. His house was an open house' 
f-a pe /pie o* every sort and kirnf t.iil 
sorts and trjndifions ot inen), It takes 
ill sons to rtiitke the world, I le is not 
th« sort Ikitid of man) to make a loss 
over this trifling matter 

'Of a Sort or ‘of sorts is 1 olloquial 
and sug'ti sts that wfi.-l is said does 
not deserve fully the name f* T C 
workers vAiere sc r.imfiling over a 
hndtje of sorts .k ross ifie water 
< hannet al tfu tk>at C'luli The phrase 
1*1 some SOI I means fos. i<nt extent 
I’ servr-d our pur|M)sein somr- sort fie 
w .1 good soil me ins be IS .1 person 
whoislik.iUe.wfiohas irxiclq lalilies’ 
S-n of IS .(liltM(III 1 and mt-in,, in 
s'li.i. t . 1,111 in, phrase is ,t|so 


used vagcjely by paisons who cannot 
express themselves ileatl'/ I sort o( 
.bought tf.at ire had dom* 1 ' In this 
sense sort ol kind of li.ive ifie 
s.ime sr'nse ‘Oi,t o: sorts’ means 
'slightly unwell’ i im out of s'lrls 
tixfav 

'\iter a sort’or ‘in a sort means ‘to 
a cert nil extent', ‘not satisfa, toriiy 
‘ lut someliow or olhei ‘A kind of or 
a sort of should not fie followei 1 by a’ 
before roe noun A kind of shock’, not 
a kind of .1 shock' 'KincJof’cir'soil of 
iollou«d (ly a plural noun is often 
ire.ited as plural and r|u<ilified by 
plural words lik. these’ fbose’. or 
followed by a plural yeib This is 
widccly reiiaidedasincorrer text ept in 
irilorinal use W, sho'ild say. ‘that 
kind or sort of, or ol tliai kind or 
sort' lEiis kind otcans now popular’, 
or Cars of this k’tul are now ixnrtil.-w 
IS fterfecily lec«timate f irglish, but 
nu'<e kinds of cars ’ or Cars ol 
iliese sorts ’ is not 

P MUKHFRJFE. 
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THIS WEEK by TiWY. 



|BK| 

CANCER 

US 

Jun22—Jul23 



LIBRA 


Sep 22 —Oct 23 



SOME OF THE DEMANDS on 
your tune may be rather 
tedious but do not object too 
tironsiy A surprise invitation 
midweek should lighten the 
atmosphere Younger people 
will be prominent socially You 
will approve of something 
decided m a hurry it is tune to 
be praclictd at home You will 
have to be discreet A goal 
achieved later in the week will 
make you quite proud Good 
iortune is likely where least 
expected Watch health 
matters Important dates IS, 
17, 18 


YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO 
a say in what goes on and you 
could take the lead in some 
thing You handle money with 
success and your judgement is 
sound where people are 
concerned An old grudge will 
be forgotten and entertainment 
during the weekend will be 
exciting Follow up a new 
introduction and break oft an 
old relationship Try to make 
the most of everything You will 
progress with an unfamiliar task 
and this will be quite heartening 
Important dates 16, IS, 21 


A GOOD TIME TO GET 
your ideas across The rewards 
lor hard work will be in 
evidence A sigiuficanl meeting 
mav take place You will be 
lui ky in private affairs A letter 
contains news you have been 
waiting to fiear and a long 
standing commitment will be 
sorted out to vour satisfaction 
Socially you will be active later 
in the week exciteinent is in the 
air At home ycxj will get a 
change to show your inventive 
ness Important dates 15,16, 
20 


CAPRiCQRWi 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


A HAPHY WFJ:K AHEAD, 
with enjoyable company TtUce 
another look at an important 
matter and come to a decision 
You may have to overcome an 
obstacle Take a more realistic 
approach to money and get 
your personal affairs sorted out 
early in the week but leave lime 
for leisure You will be glad to 
see the end of a domestic 
upheaval which has lasted Icxi 
long Someone special is on 
ycxlr mind during the weekerKl. 
ronrianlic mailers are high 
lighted Vou may not maintain 
your usual cool outlook 
Important dates 16, 18, 20 






Apr21—May 21 


tw 


LEO 


JuJ24-Aug21 





SCORPIO 

Oct 24 -No/ 21 



AQUARIUS 

fan 21—Feb 1° 


A WEEK DURING WHICH 
you should enjoy being out 
You may also get to know 
someone belter People will go 
along with most of your plans 
Routine takes a back seat You 
should do well in anything you 
tackle provided your heart is in 
It There is an unusual 
happening midweek wVuch wilf 
lake your mind off other 
matters for a while At home, do 
not be deu 'ted by criticism, but 
try to gel others involved in 
what you are doing A last 
minute change will bngnten the 
' weekend There is an mtrigumg 
Iproposition to consider 
j Important dates. 15, 16, 18 



THIS COULD BE A VERY 
interesting time By acceplJig 
some kind of challenge you 
should bring yourself to the 
forefront socially You will enjoy 
the limelighi Forge ahead with 
an enterprising scheme The 
help you were expec ting may 
not arrive, but personal 
resources look good SikU to 
current schedules instead of 
looking (or new avemniS It 
IS a fortunate phase fo> home 
aliars Your partner will be 
pleased with a sudden decision 
ol vonrs Important dates. 16, 
’7,20 


AFTER A SHAKY START 
you can expect sleadv progress 
at work, try to be more 
independent and do not rely on 
others supjxirl for a special 
scheme F inane tally, this will be 
a profitable phase What you 
decxle to do with your money is 
important a mxiweek You can 
have fun with friends You will 
socialise a lot during the 
weekend Domestic matters 
aj^pear demanding Accept an 
invita'xm to spend a few days 
away from routine work 
Important dales 15, 17, 20 


VWGO 

Aug 22 —Sep 21 


YOU NEED TO USE VOUR 
diive to keep things on the 
move, do not get sluggish 
When there is something 
important to discus j, be sure U 
have a say Romance is strongly 
favoured latei in the week You 
will enjoy being with a special 
person Your social programme 
IS varied and rnay unexpectedly 
(hanqe An appropriate time to 
attend to those tasks which 
require yout personal touch 
Keep vtxjr eyes open a.« you 
may spot a bargain on 
Thursday Important dates 
16. 18. 20 



A LOJ CAN BE ACCOM 
phshed once you set your mind 
on the job in hand In spite of a 
sluggish start the helpful 
attitude of an associate will get 
you over one obstacle, then you 
can draw on your own reserves 
of energy Socially, the outlook 
IS bright and an invitation makes 
the weekend bright At home, 
there is a tricky situation to be 
sorted out much care and 
patience is requirec Career 
matters could cause some 
concern You wjl mee! an oid 
Irienq towards the end of the 
week who will bnng you up to 
date with news Spend wisely 
Important dates 16, 17. IS. 



SAGiTTARIUS 

Nov 22—Dec 2 1 


A SPLENtXD WEEK THOUGH 
personal relatxrnships should 
tie handled carefully Resist the 
urge to speak your mind, since 
this may not be the best 'iith; 
Money matters are encourag 
ing Important changes lie 
eihead and you are poised to 
make an impression on your 
seniors at work However you 
do pited to devote a lot moie 
time to seemingly unimportant 
details With discretion, a 
domestic issue can be 
learranged to your likinq It is a 
bnghtei week titan expected, 
with considerable travel anu a 
surprise reunion with old 
tnends Imporlant dale* IS, 
18,20_ 


YOU COULD HEAR'SOME 
useful news whxrh makes you 
alter plans, {terhaps putting 
some one to inconvenience 
fkiwever the long term effect is 
likely to I'e satisfying Postpone 
it you are short of money Use 
common sense when fared with 
a doubtful issue Try widening 
your soc lal mlerests by being as 
friendly and outgoing as 
possible If you are willing to 
help in an emergency, you will 
please a tnend and do yourself a 
favour at the same time The 
weekend has a great deal to 
offer Important datca. 17, IS. 
20 . 


PISCES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 


THIS SHCXJU5 BE A HAPPY 
week You will etjoy yourself 
with family and friends You 
should have time for your own 
interests Vou will receive 
interesting news, but not n time 
to alter plans You will be 
inspired by a domestic scheme 
and will be anxious to set 
the wheels in motion A touch of 
ingenuity on your shopping list 
and you reabse there is one item 
you can do without Reply to a 
letter piomptly to avoid 
disappointment Important 
date* 16. 19, 20 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patriica Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marnases were ont.e 
made in heaven - or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertisins for the Ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
Kot you one There’s still 
thai bi];; element of 
(.haiice 

In today’s a^e of 
te( hnoluKy who leaves 
anv'thinx to f hance'^ So. 
we ve introduced 
c omputenzed match- 
makiUK For the first time 
in hasten] India Based on 
sf lentifu calculations, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches’ 

And all this, without 
the bothei of sifting 
throuKh and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
vou )ust can’t be too 
c areful when it comes to 
c hooslng your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
i omputer We II send you 
tlu' most ideally-suited 
nidt( hes which accurately 
mau h your requirements 
ciloiiH with the usual box 
repli**s - and in no time 
at dll' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don’t have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrito 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad tk 
Lucknow. Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur, Amrlt 
Prabhat. Allahabad & 
Lucknow and fugantar, 
Calcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Arnrfta Bazar Patrika, Calcutta & famshedpur • Northern India Patrika, 
iMlahabacl 8c Lucknow •Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrit Prabhat, 

Allahabad & Lucknow • fugantar, Calcutta 

■ R K SWAMY/lP/11 
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CAPITAl VIEW, 

For or against? 


T he day Arun Singh bowled a 
“googly” in the Rajya Sabha 
during discussions on the 
report of the Joint Parliumcntary 
Committee on the Bofors issue, many 
ruling party members failed to guess 
the direction of the 'ball' for quite 
some time They were ecstatic when 
they heard the fomier Minister oj 
State for Delwncc express his loyalties 
to the Prime Minister He said h'’ wa> 
tonvinced that Rajiv Ciandhi was 
beiiiq die used without any proof He 
leJt a St iiac of personal him and 
indignity Oeiauv* Kajiv. Caiidhi was 
his fnmd and !lis I’liine Mmisiei Al 
Uasi otu i ongress(l) M t who left 
thfe < hdi iber shortly after Arun 
Sin ih’s sf»ce< h, s»iid oulsidt the 
t louse that here was a Congressmati 
who could see through the Kolors 
gaiiK and aL< used the SA'tdish 
t ompiiriy t \ vin<)< ate ttie hoiuni'' ol 
the Prune Minister 

Had this M F' leturried It' ihi rtaiya 
Sahha Ulf int >aine lay I't would 
have tieei s' ipnstd, 'I no. shu. keo 
to find th.V. flat tv hiisse- had not 
rea. ted qu te as entluisi.istu aM>, ‘o 
Aiun Singhs sjieei h Was 'he lomier 


I F the Congress (li is m 
trouble, the Opposition too 
18 not out ot the vood 
Chandrashekhar, who never 
displayed qualities of ical leadership, 
has tarnished his image further atter 
his parly’s rebellion in Karnataka the 
only State where the Janata is in 
power Some of the Janata leaders in 
Delhi are now confluent that the worst 
IS over 

1 he Left and the Right will probably 
never n:\eel Unseemly controversies 
^e rakediup over trifling issues, such 


Minister of State speaking with his 
tongue in his cheek when he accused 
Bofois of a breach of faith in the 
huwitaersdeal and demanded that the 
(lovernment of India ask Etoiors to 
refund the Rs 64 crore it paid as 
“winding up” charges, besides 
I. laimiiig damages^ 

Party manageis, led by MakhanLal 
Fotedai, could notice the catch in 
A) un Singh's speech If the 
('/t/vernment demanded the refund 
and the damages, could Bofors tarn 
nx'ndto say that thequesitundidnot 
aiisc necaase such and suen 
pcrsonisj had (Jready leceived 
payments-' T fiat would be the 
c (insumniation” the Opposition so 
leverishly desired and the ruling party 
dieaded fbere was no other 
plausible explanation of why the 
Iteasiiry Benches soon fielded 
I'lnesh Singh, Minister of Water 
Resources, to asseit mos* 
1 niphaticdlly that Arun Singh’s 
sugoistions were ‘sotnewha* 
unte,ilistic’’ Then onwards, the 
Congiess{I) speakers dropped Arun 
Singh s c ontention as a hot potato 


as the . hairiTisnship of the Public 
Accounts Committee in Parliament, 
between the CP!(Ml aid the TDP 
Outside Parliament, the Opposition 
part les have no c ommon platform and 
even inside the Lok Sabha and the 
R^ya Sabha the floor cooidination 
(.ummittees succeed m putting up a 
loint front more as a showpiece than 
anything really concrete Even the 
Left F lont constituents in Parliament 
occasionally betray their jealousies 
Not a very encouraging siglM in the 
capital on the eve ot the by elections 
to the Lok Sabha 


The wrong ’un 

T he joke in Delhi is that 
whatever Rafiu Gandhi, 'he 
Prime Minister and Congress 
fl) president, touches turns into a 
source of confusion, especially if it is 
the Union Ministry or the 
organization of the ruling party 
People have lost count of the number 
of changes, drastic or otherwise, that 
have been effected in the Central 
Ministry, though a critic recently 
computed that the Rajiv Government 
has had 23 major or minor changes so 
far In important reshu^es the 
incumbents arc sometimes totally in 
the dark till the eleventh hour Such 
"computerized functioning" has *ed to 
a number of comic incidents Naresh 
Chalurvcdi and Ram Ratan Ram, two 
general secretaries of the AICC(I), 
which has also undergone a record 
numbei of changes, were appointed 
to their posts only a fow months ago 
The grapevine has it that Naresh 
Chaturvedi was orignally appointed 
n a case of mlliSaken identity Rajv 
uandhi had apparently asked Uma 
Shankar Dixit to appoint 
“Chaturvedi’’, meaning Bhuvanesh 
Chaturvedi, who had been meeting 
the jsarty president frequently But in 
the absence of clear instructions, 
Pixit took the libe-ty to induct Naresh 
Chaturvedi, a close friend of his 
Arcoiding to another gossip, Rajiv 
Gandhi was not at all happiy with the 
sele\.tton of Rani Ratan Ram, who 
visifcvt Moscow some time ago as a 
Tiember of a delegation While he was 
there Ram is said to have requested 
tor a meeting with the Soviet Party 
ticneral Secre'aiv, Mikhail 
Gorbachev Wnen he was told that 
the Soviet lead.-r was too busy to 
grant an inteiview Ram was not 
convinced He too wzis after all a 
general 'secretary of his own party, but 
he was not so short of time 

Table manners 

O NE person who has been 
going up steadily m the 
AlCC is Ghulam Nabi Azad, 
vho continues to be an influential 
jenera! secretary But there is a big 
1 hange in his office on Akbar Road 
buddt'iily, his table has been cleared 
of cvei ytbing me luding pen and paper 
The inspiration apparently came from 
Gandhi’s table, whirh too has 
nothing on it — no pen, no paper, no 
lie, and looks spick and span But 
Azad has to contend with a fallout 
Files have started accumulating at his 
house 

RINGSIDER 



Still fighting 



WELFARE, 


Despite the free legal aid schemes instituted by the (government, deserted and 
divorced women are in a sorry plight. This is largely because ttiey do not know 
how to reach the law and rebuild their lives. Fortunately, voluntary agencies have 
come to their rescue,.as RITA BANERJEE shows. 

Desertion and after 


C hampa Oalui’s father, a 
poor farmer from Hooghly, 
wanted the best for his 
daughter When her marriage was 
f<xed, he sold his land and bought her 
jewellery and a wrist watch For his 
son in law, be bought a nng and a 
bicycle One would have thought that 
Champa’s husband and in laws would 
be satisfied, but, no, they wanted Rs 
1,000 in cash and this Champa’s 
father couldn’t give Their wrath fell 
upon the hapless Champa, she was 
harassed for two years and then 
driven back to her parents 9ie was 
not allowed to take her one year old 
son with her She now works as a 
labourer, desperate only to get her 
baby back But she does not know 
how to do so 

Maya Manna of Howrah was 
deserted by her husband Her fault in 
15 years of conjugal life she could 
produce no son they have three 
daughters Her disgruntled husband 
took a second wife Maya had to 
accept her lot because her husband 
was a man of standing in that locality 
Is there no wav out for these 
womHh^ They could of course turn to 
the law for help, though it very often 
fails to give them the redress they 
seek 

Article 3V(A) (-f the Constitution of 
India provides for free legal aid to 
economically backward people 
Seryerai committees have looked into 
the matter and the Central 
Uoverrimcnl has inti oduced free legal 
aid schemes for Indian citizens whose 
annual income IS below Rs 5 000 The 
Rs 5,000 limit IS waived in the case of 
women children, members of the 
S( heduled castes and trines 

In West Bengal the Legal Aid to 
Poor scheme is in vogue Crores ol 
j rupees arc spent every yecw on legal 
I iid St hemes, but unfortunately they 
! do not reach the economicdlly weak 
sectioris in urban and rural areas 
To avail of free legal axl one must 


produce an authenticity and income 
certificate from the panchayat or local 
government office, a difficult task as 
Basumati Hazra of Nurth24Parganas 
discovered After her husband left her 
(because she was dark skinned) she 
asked a parKhayat member of her 
locality for an authenticity and income 
certificate He, in return, demanded 
sexual favours of her 

Namita Roy, mother of a 7 year old 
boy, led a seemingly blissful married 
life But when her husband died in an 
accident, she received a shock he 
already had a wife with three children 
She had never suspected her husband 
of infidelity but now she realised that 
he had all along kept a family in a 
village in North 24 Parganas He 
visited them regularly on the pretext 
of going on official tours 

Inthe eyes of the law, Namita,as the 
second wife, has no legal nght \o her 
late husband’s property, pension etc 
But her son is entitiled to a share and 
she can sue for this There is a catch 
however, the first wife is registered as 
the husband's nominee and has 
already drawn his provident Fund, 
gratuity, pension etc dues Namita 
does not know of this 

Rekha Saikar of &iuth24 Parganas 
's at an impasse too She was only ten 
at *hc time of marriage Her mother 
in law made her slog day and night 
and her husband, who was having an 
affair with a neighbour, beat her Her 
mother in law often locked her in the 
cattleshed and starved her all day 
The neighbours stepped in at this 
juncture and sent her back to her 
parents’ house She now lives there, 
nurturing only the hope of suing her 
husband onre she attains maturity 
But It may be too late by then 

Meanwhile Nishlha, a voluntary 
organisation founded in 1974 at 
Baruipur and funded by Oxfam (lndia( 
and Ac tion Aid is helping her to earn a 
living 

The primary function of Nishtha is 


to help oppressed women of nearby 
villages It h<is introduced an income 
generating programme to help the 
women be “economically indepen 
dent and free of the clutches of rrxtney 
lenders’’ Nishtha also runs rur^ 
health clinics, pre primary and 
primary schools, adult education 
centres, health education program 
mes etc 

Nishtha also promotes free legal aid 
for deserted women Its 412 members 
are grouped into 11 mahila mfmdals 
They took into cases (if wife beating, 
desertions, extra marital affair etc If 
they cannot resolve an issue, they 
refer it to Nishtha which passes it on 
to Socio-Legal Aid Research and 
Training Centre, near Deshapnya 
Park in Calcutta 

P EOPLE’S Institute for Rural 
Action (PIRA) at Manosn 
m Howrah district was 
established in 1982 “as a voluntary 
youth organisation meant for 
changing the social set up in villages’’ 

In the last half of 1987, PIRA 
surveyed deserted and divorced 
i-omen in A .it,i Blocks 1 and II 
LId.iyiiaranpiir and Khanakul BkxrksI 
arid n of Howr ih and Hooghly 
distriL IS It spectively Its report shows 
that tlie free legal aid scheme is not 
running smcxithly Women lace a lot 
of tioubic when they seek certificates 
from I he panchayat Local thanas 
often refuse to record their 
c omplaints or ask (or a bribe to do so 
Government officials (even lawyers) 
try to exploit the women as they arc 
ignorant of legal procedures 
Moreover, the delay in delivering the 
verdict, transfer of ludges, interim 
injunction orders and 'such 
hindrances demoralise the women 
Often they c annot present necessary 
dexuments or recall vital events and 
these adversely affect their cases 
And what if a woman wins the case? 
She gams very little as her 




A divorcee with a child 
Maintenance is irregular 


impovpnshed husband cannot afford 
to pay the inaintr trani e and begins 
defaulting on the payment very so<Jn 

PIRA too has launched income 
generating piocjrammes like fishery, 
farniiiiq etc Fhese will provide 
temporary sheltei to the ck'serted 
women 

It IS nut as if women of luwei classes 
alone are abandoned by their 
husbands Middle and upper class 
women too are victims Recent 
surveys indicate that cases of divorce 
and desertion have doubled among edi 
classes in the last ten years 

Meena Jam of Central Calcutta had 
borne years of mental and physical 
torture, but it was only when her 
husband tried to burn her that she 


walked out She left behind jew^ery 
worth at least Rs one lakh and 
valuable gifts given by her lather at the 
time of her wedding Her father had 
also given Rs 10,000 as dowry, a sum 
which did not satisfy her III laws They 
wanted her to claim a skin of her 
father’s property when he died 
Meena refused, realising that her 
three younger sisters c rid two 
younger brothers needed the nconey 
Despite her upper class background 
Meena is destitute now and seeking 
free legal aid 

All does not go well even when th(> 
court rules in the woman’s lav-in 
Chitra Ghose divorced her hushuid 
SIS years ago The court diret led nim 
to pay Rs 500 a montfi as 
maintenance The man a well oft 
oank otficial, paid the nionev for a 
year and then stopped Chur.i went i,. 
court and had a warrant issued But 
meanwhile her husband had thangi .1 
jobs and icsidence and could not he 
traced Chitra now stays with her 
brother, desperately searching loi a 
job 

Forty tive year old Sbanti 
Chowdhury married her brotiwi in 
law 20 years ago following her elder 
sister’s death Five years ago he took 
a mistress She now stays alone facing 
ill treatment at the hands of her step 
children She fears filing a t ase would; 
get her nothing, as rier husband—a 
rich man—would engage better 
lawyers and win the case As she has 
nowhere to go she has decided to wait 
till his death believing that she would 



A woman whose husband has left 
her Very little help is avaBablg 


at least get a share of his properly 
then She feels that in her case free 
legal aid is of no use it w^ld only 
provoke him further and ne would 
leave her no money 
The Socio Legal Aid Research and 
framing Centre, a voluntary 
organisation, was set up in 1982 to 
provide legal aid and advice to the 
needy It also organises training, 
camps for field level social activists 
Sir Manabcndra Mondal, ap advcx;,ate 
and a director here, stresses that their 
prime aim is to settle disputes 
amicably They have set up ‘lok 
adalats' which are attended by retired 
High Court judges, eminent iawyi^s, 
academicians, and scKial workers 
Counselling is tree and Calcutta High 


Members of the MahUa Mandal Trying to be self-reliant 
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Shiv Sankar Chakraborty, a lau’ver, addr<>ssin9 u PIRA mi-t'/inq 
The law is not proving to be adequate 


Court cccT n'tcis cases to those l(.>k 

Mrs A;< M 
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Mr Moridal explains that not onlv 

o' Dow,!' 
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illiterates but also edui ated people 
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lack legal awaiencss To remedy this. 
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some .'me ago his organisation 
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W s St 1 

sponsoreda 10 day residential course 
ft'rhOO to 6K) workers Their womens 
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cell has also puLilished a pamphlet to 

i*^nint*PK 

IS . 1 'A ) 

enlighten women 
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''. •'■t's ,1 Is 


Puilmd Khdstgir, it promotes free legal 
.ud (or women in distress It has 
opened many counseUing centres and 
amicably resolved several marital 
disputes 

Apait from this, WCC organises 
meetings, seminars, training camps 
and distributes pamphlets on dowry, 
d.vorce, maintenance etc It even 
makes use ot folk songs and patuas to 
Sinead its message It also publishes 
booklets on legal matters Written by 
Mrs Justice Kliastgir in simple 
IJiMujali those are lucid and easy to 
follow as their titles suggest ‘Who is 
lesponsible lor maintenance^’ 
DivoiCO Why'? Wlien'^ How'^’, 
Pown system’, Law for Women’s 
I’l otic lion Do you want to make a 
W.l' ” oti 

Many view such voluntarv woiiion's 
(•r<ian.sati(>iis with scepticism But 
ill*. 10 IS no denying that these 
oiw.nriealioiis do good work in fields 
• '111 ti di) not interest political parties 
.nrl I jocernmt’nt agencies 


Kfi^ta^ir gives to Rita Banerjee her , 

‘ to deserted and divorced women. 

^Ji^gihfi^iit should not bo diH 


HAiat do vtou tfdhk 
liged' proi/idons for proieedon and 
mailWnionce o/ 

‘liwctdivottxori? 
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How con women prove 
eligibility for pee !e<ial aid? <• 

> They should collect wage-shp« from 
their respective working places ’ ,' 14 , 
^ • But how can casual labouren, and ,* 
I thmk our law i» unemployed uxineti produce' 

and satisfactorihr <i|)rDeKt^''tor the stps? ' r 


their ccfthkta 


the legal aid cells wfl! .1 

hiVincial poffldon andUh^bote^J^' 

fides. 1 • '' 

In many cases, espectatlytuherl fh^ 
womer;i are ilUterate and poor, 


protechcn^dstidh-WcHiryi^ 

TVtcse daps aiuf 

poor ui/loge wortiar ouait' 

ihems^ves qf the cM,: 

scheme, but they are' sometlftiet^' 

harassed and hiimHIated 'bpi . , . . 

panchauat members when • cannot produce- documents fO‘proui^} 

them /or an income certificate. Th«t ^ the authentic itv of then 
locdft^icemavalsore/hse/okeglsters' Even middle chssummensathftinrit^,.' 
complaints against crrwKt husbands ‘ fads, thsr^ problem. What, in 
Sometimesiegatpractitionersakoffy ^nic^ could be the soluftori?- Y-, 
to extartmoneu from them aniuinaiUa ’ ,, , 

' These are really very ddficuKSaseif^ s 
I thhUf one probable sofutionictni^hit^^, 
■to frt^ women conscious ofVhelrp 
fegai-ds^hts. 1 have written anuddierof^ ‘ 
bot^ oo women's right? in 
Bcng&. C^ur organisation is wodtMg ■ 
vreiV hard tospread awarenessamon^ 
women The Hindu Marriage Act 
(arovides for registration of marriages. 
Women must fake full advantage of It 


k) exjtort money from them onvanou^ 
pretexts Do you thmk these are Ate 
to the limitations and loopholes 
mfwrenf in legal system? 

There ts.tio' limitation in oi»' legal 
system. We. thmuj^ the "Women's 
CoKM-dinating Council, Uiie tl^ help 
of the Free Leigi' Aid scheme 
promulgated by the itentral 
Government We have not come 
across any difticuHie?- Rather, the 
authorities co-op«rate sincerely with 
us Our legal cell mwestigates allcaaes 
thoroughly and' solves the problems 
either by ■cOoneellipg < or by 
{procedure. ',1! ' 


Have desertion and dtvorCf 
increased in recent yeors’ , ^ 

Women nowadays are educated ’ 
arid liberated Th^ are becoming’. oan sweep awsiiF 
•conscious of their tights’ So they are u?her in A ptnife 
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Academic degrsm-r'^iSin^ 
tlnney,, Btatu*, iiif^ ] 



PROTEST. 



The nursery and the foundation stone for the guest house. Questionable pnonttes 


Nursery tale 


A dults usually tak^ 

crian^ school children 
to task But in Lucknow quite 
the reverse happened when Aparajit s 
Nat am, a student ot class VIII, berated 
the misguided policy makers ot Uttar 
Pr2KJesh 

It happened like this The State 
Government wanted to build a guest 
hous^forWIPs It set its eyes on a 75- 
yehr-otd nurs^y in Lucknow Blithely 
it planned to hack 20 30 trees — 
among them jackfruit, guimohur, 
chtIM. kanjt, lasorah, eucalyptus — 
and demolish a gieenhouse to make 
way for the guest house 
All should have gone as the State 
Government planned and work 
should have started on a war footing 
to complete the three-storey building 
by March 1989 

But the authorities did not reckon 
with the fighting spint of Aparajita 
Naram 

The young girl was outraged at the 
thought of so much greenery bemg 
wantonly destroyed ^te sent a tetter 
to the Rrime Mndsterinformii^himof 
the Government’s plan. “Cutting a 
plant IS like murderingta child, for the 
'hild has, as the plant has. life ..Given 
that plants and trees are the wealth of 
a natkm, I request you to kindly take 
preventive action " 

Her lettei roused the people Soon 
envlr onmentaKate. naturakets and 


sot wijrK**r-. drafted piotest lellert, 
The citizens of Lucknow wer«. up in 
inns againsi tne Government 
\A/ith good reason too 
Not only would the project destroy 
valuable trees, it would also spell 
otlier dire consequences 


The felling would automatically 
mean that the nursery would be 
closed down and saplings shifted to 
Alambagh The selling depot -- from 
which the pubiK buy saplings at 



Apara^ta Norabi: Girl with a 
miMiofi 


nominal rates — would also be shifted 
TO Alambagh, which would have been 
out of the way Besides, gardeners at 
the nursery say it would be unwise to 
shut the saplings in summer 

7 he gardeners are aggneved 
because the closure of the nursery will 
uproot them Older gardeners are 
upset at the thought of the trees they 
had nurtured with so much care bemg 
felled 

Opposition to the guest house 
comes from a school which is across 
the nursery Till now the schoolgirls 
were undisturbed but the authorities 
apprehend trouble once the guest 
house IS opened They wonder why 
the Government must build a guest 
house at this site when so much land is 
ai. ailable in the heart of the aty 

Meanwhile the State Government 
has tried to play down the issue 
Government officials ask why this 
project should cause a furore when 
trees are felled in other parts of 
Lucknow regularly They also say die 
decision was taken at the highest Icvri 
and they are merely carrying out dw 
Chief Minister’s orders 

Aparajita Naram is not impressed. 
Undaunted she carries on her 
crusade to save Lucknow from the 
whims of a callous Government 

ARCHANA SRIVASTAVA 




SPECIAL REPORT, 

Visva Bharati: 

A dream fractured 


The country, and especially West Bengal, observed with reverence the 127th 
birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore over the fortnight that ended 
yesterday But how respectful have we been to his Ideals? In |ust about five 
decades since his death, Visva Bharati, hfs greatest bequest, has fallen on evil 
days. He tried to mould it as a microcosm of the universe, and it is now a different 
world altogether, fhrunken ahd divided, with self-seekers and polltlckers rudely 
wiping out the Tagorean Vision of the complete personality. ASHIM 
BANDYOPADHYAY describes the chaotic conditions in which the ideals of the 
founder have floundered. 


R abindranath Tagore 

established his school at 
S&ntiniketan, with just five 
students at the age of 40 in 1901 He 
had first visited Santiniketan with his 
father at the age of 12 and the place 
had left a deep impression on the 
boy’s mind Later in life he felt 
convinced that if education were to be 
wholesome, the academe must lie in 
the open amidsi nature, and not be 
confined to the four walls of a room 


The poet lived up to his dreams The 
school he set up in 1901 was to grow 
into a multidiscipltnary ashram over 
'he years 

Almost five decades have passed 
since Tagore’s death Visva Bharati 
today has become a full fledged 
untversity and it is also a centre of 
major attraction to tounsts, for it 
represents the most comprehensive 
memorial to Tagore But with the 
passage of tunc, Tagore’s ashram has 


been defiled by politics, factnndism 
and the indiscretion of his followers 
who have reduced Tagore to a source 
of their livelihood The alumni can 
only wonder at how the outlook and 
attitude of the university’s students 
have changed strikingly and quickly, 
much tike the mercurial shifts 
observed among differei it generations 
of students in foreign universities 
There is nothing particularly wrong in 
such changes, barring the fact that 



A boy front a nmighbouHng area ivatchma a dance. Vieva Bharati hoe rammbtad am Mattdaf oHtiam 
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one tees very fattle of Tagore’s ideals 
in the* present state of affairs 

Tagore had dreamed of creating 
complete personalities In his essay, 
Samo/ O Sahitya (Society and 
Literature), he expressed the view 
that rural India should be the bedrock 
on which we ought to build ourselves 
An independent system of education, 
political freedom, a free society and a 
broad mental horizon were to him the 
very bases of life Self reliance was 
something he valued immensely 
Santiniketan has, unfortunately, 
become so distinctly urban that 
people of the adjoining villages refer to 
It as the ‘place for the babus' Instead 
of striving to be self reliant, the 
university and its students today are 
demanding more and larger monetary 
grants and more and wider 
professional courses 

That Visva Bharati has two integral 
parts — Santiniketan and Snniketan 
has been largely forgotten 
Somendra Bhattacharya, a student of 
agriculture at Sriniketan, laments the 
tact that a group of students 
appi*aring in a Doordarshan quiz 
programme could be ill informed 
enough to say that Visva Bharati 
c omprises Santiniketan only In 
reality also, the relationship between 
the students of the two institutes is 
very strained In fact, clashes that 
marred this year’s Vasonfo uisau 
(spiing festival) resulted in the 
suspension of six SriniKetan students, 
who had allegedly stabbed a 
Santiniketan student The charge is 
i ategorically denied by the suspended 
students who say the Santiniketan 
boys had instead gone on the 
lampage at SriniKutan Intra party 
(lashes between two ^oups of 
Chhatra Panshad workers, one 
belonging to Santiniketan and the 
other to Sriniketan, merely add to the 
troubled stale of affairs 

Sriniketan is beset with serious 
problems, but the authorities are 
apathetic, the students complain The 
institutum dues not have an 
administrative office of its own and, 
even routine problems have to be 
referred to Santiniketan There is no 
good hostel Medical facilities, too, are 
conspicuous by their absence and 
even the- grievously ill have to be 
transported to Santiniketan The 
death last Decembet of Or R J 
'I’adav, a member of the Sriniketan 
lac ulty, on the way to the hospital at 
Santiniketan, caused acute 
resentment aiiKing the staff and the 
students 

The students of Sriniketan have 
other reasons for grouse also While 
the students of Kaiyani Agricultural 
Univei sity get a stipend ranging 
between Rs. 150 wtd R» 200. tlvc 


A girl dancing at Baaanta Uteava The arnnt of nature has left the 
place 




'oungfacea on the campua 

Sriniketan students say they receive 
no such financial assistance The 
students have every right to raise 
such demands, but one wanders 
whether they know what Tagore 
wanted Snmketan to stand tor 
T agore had not intended Snmketan 
to be ^ agncultura! institute The 
backwardness of rural India had 


always troubled him and he pondered 
over ways of bringing about village 
uplift He sent a fnend’s son and his 
cum son, Rathindranath, to lUinou, in 
the USA. to study agnculture N* 
bought some land at Surul with the 
idea that Rathindranath would set up 
his headquarters there and spread 
new idea* among the p eople of the 









aborning vfllages 

Tagore introduced a d^urtment 
(or organising the vSlagcrb and also 
opened a section where they could be 
taught various handicrafts Parallel to 
Pathabhavan of Santimketan, 
Snnketan had Sikshasatra, its centre 
for non-formai etkication, where the 
village folk could come to stucfy But 
the character which Tagore had 9 ven 
to Srinikstan has been largely lost Its 
bnks with the countryside has become 
weak and the students seem to have 
become more interested in getting 
schotarshipe than spreading new 
ideas^rbong the rural masses 

But the'students cannot be entirely 
faulted tor their attitudes Sriniketan 
has been transformed into a 
Government institution and social 
work has virtually ceased to be 
undertakea Nor is there any research 
work. Besides, the students passing 
out from Snhiketan apparently get no 
official recognition, as it offers no 
specialisation except in labour 
weUiure The cost of education there 
has also risen considerabiy, pushing it 
beyond the viDagers' reach 

rhe institute's hostel foi students 
««s closed down in 19/6, and 
attempts to reopen it later proved 
fuiile People complain of nepotism in 


getting admissiai mto Pathabhavan 
or Sikshasatia The studcrits also 
comt^aip of glaring c'isc'cpant.eti m 
the eiigibiltty for lectureship at the two 
set ups — less qualified people, they 
say, are finding bertlis in the 
Sikshasatra faculty by virtue of their 
mnnections while many eligible 
persons are sitting unemployed in the 
nearby towns 

More pathetic is the case of 
Shilpacharcha, Srmiketan’s basic 
training college, which has remained 
closed for nearly two years now 
because of a row between the college 
authorities and the Government. The 
land and the staff are under Visva 
Bharati, but the syllabus is set and the 
staff appointed by the Government 
Friction between the Government 
and Viswi Bharati devebped in 1983- 
84, creating an impasse leading to the 
closure of the coOege 

Corruption too is said to be 
rampant at Sikshasatra The students 
accuse Niimani Kundu, a former 
adhyaksha (principal,) of defalcating 
postal orders sent unth applications 
for admission and tnoney raised for 
bringing out a paper The charges of 
misappropriation of funds against him 
were so grave that an official inquiry 
had to be started and he was forc^ to 


retire His successor, Prodyot 
Mondal, tned lus best to run the 
section, *vit failed The buikbng now 
star ds abandon^ and is virtually in 
rums with creepers and saplings 
growing on the walls The staff of 
Shilpacharcha, however, come and 
go and receive their salary every 
month. 

The village reorganisatton section 
claims Itself to be the standard bearer 
of Tagore’s ideals and ideas It has 
organised 22 village sanvtis, which in 
turn have started 135 sub-samitis for 
launching a literacy campaign. It holda 
discussion sessions m villages and its 
activrties extend up to ilambazar, 
which IS quite a distance But its mahi 
emphasis is on running night schools, 
whith amounts to betraying Tagore's 
cause in his essay. Lokfwefo, Tagore 
had dei^orcd the idea of i^t 
schools To him cducatxm iws 
literacy {rfus self-reliance. When 
Rathindranath was in charge, 
vocational training used to be given in 
civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineering In fact, ail tha 
midntenance work of Visva Bharati 
' used to be done by the students of Uds 
section. In addition cottagi mduatriet 
were run by this section — Hwmqjor 
ones being bamboo hamScraft and 
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handloom vueaving Training and 
production went hand in hand, but the 
two were abruptly delinked some 
years ago Stuctents never the less 
came to the training centre lured by 
the stipend it offered That really was 
the sole attraction, because the 
diploma It offered enjoyed no £ 
recognition But the training centre g 
downed its shutters in 1972, and the i 
production centre, which tunc tioiied ^ 
for some more yea^ has also now < 
been closed down ^ 

The consequence o* J! these 
irregularities has been that 
sophisticated impoited mat'hinery is 
being reduced to jUnU The staff •%. of 
course, still on VisvaBhaiatrspay roll 
but they say they arc not getting paid 
The villagers are no doubt told of 
being self reliant at the discussions 
organised by this section, but one 
would hke to ask why the training’ cum 
producti6n centre, which was so 
essential in helping rural people 
become self reliant, was allowed tu 
close down 

S ANTINIKETAN is- the nerve 
centre of Visva Bharati What 
had made Santiniketan 
distiiKtive among institutions was its 
commitment to education in open 
environs and permitting free mixing 
among bovs and girts “In this asrurn I 
have always wanted tu infuse the 
ideals of an all round development ot 
the personality, and have always 
expected that teachers and students 
together will give the usram a 
composite character.” Tagore had 
said 

Classes for students ot 
Pathabhavan — the school section ~ 
are still held under trees in the open 
air and they are the only group to take 
part in the baitahk (early morning 
singing) During Rabindranath s time 
the poet himself used to take part in 
baitalik along with the students, but 
today the Vice Chancellor or the 
Registrar does nothing ot the kind “If 
they join us, we will take part in 
bai/alik most willin^y," students say 
There are other problems as well In 
the ijastmost students used to stay m 
the osram but today, with hostel 
facilities proving inadequate, many 
students have to stay in boarding 
houses outside the Visva Bhaiati 
campus It IS difficult for such 
Btu<|ents as well as for the large body 
of dsy scholars to regqiarly join in 
baitalik If there were more boarders, 
there would be more singers, “but the 
Seventh Plan sanctioned 240 seats fur 
boys and 170 for girls, and the funds 
wem returned unutili^”, says Nilaj 
Mahaiandbis “Development" m 
Vi*va Bherati is hai^atttd, to say the 



Posters on a V isro Uhurdti U'a/f Hou. is it d%ff<prent frum any other 


piare^ 

lea‘.t Ch’iiinm tri> s have beco felled 
to I'lake rc»om fer a pond and 
RamkinKar'!' famous sti>ip<uie of a 
uanthal family is being repaired for 
years on end, while Binixlc Behan’s 
paintings arc being daaiaged due to 
lack of upkeep 

"We have a visiting Vice 
Chani ellor to look after the 
ins’itutiop, Santiniketan to him is a 
vonifoitabk guest house uhere he 
returns occasiotially,' is how Saikat 
Kanumjo expresses ti.s frustration 
with the atfaindof the university 

The mora'ie of the students seems 
low Their pride in their mstiruiion 
appt'ars greatly eroded They are 
ashamed of the fact that Visva Bharati 
wins no contest, does not offer M F*hil 
courses and that the students of 
cLisscs 11 and 12 are taught by part 
time teachers, even though as a 
Central LInivers.ty there should 
usually be no dearth of money 

The complaints of the girl students 
are even mote senous Men, even 
those who do not belong to the 
uiiiversity, are said to enter the 
women’s hostels frce.v, and a post 
graduate gev’graphy jstudeiii was 
moleslcc. some time back Paptva 
Raychoudnun, a student of 
philosophy, trad a nasty crKounter 
with men who romped into her hostel 
one day, and the worst part of it all is 
— said some Snniketan boys— that 
other Snniketar hoys are indirectly 
involved Vice Chancellor Nemai 
Sadhan Basu, howevet, denies any 
lack of set unty tor the girls On the 
contrary, he asserts that 
Santiniketan, as an institution, 
provides thgm with maximum 
security 

As if to spoil Santiniketan’s 
serenity, a video hell. Semrat, has 


come up in the vitinity, which runs 
Bombay films, drawing huge crowds 
A blue film now and then adds to the 
feast, last year a police raid on the haU 
led to the recovery of several blue tim 
cassettes Tea stalls have sprouted adl 
over and they remorselessly blare 
hbndi songs Santiniketan has been 
swamped by'a film culture, says a 
former economics student of the 
university 

Most students here are finuu:iaUy 
well off Nearly 60 per cent of them 
are from families resident m 
Santiniketan, and the rest tare from 
outstation TTie rurzJ areas go largely 
uni epresented—students from 
Santiniketan’s adnining vilb^es and 
towns form only a tiny minonty 

ChanchtJ Adhikan, a graduate m 
di'amatics, laments, “Folk culture has 
been pushed to a back seat here 
Whenever we try out something 
progressive, the authonnes raise a 
hue and cry on the pretext of 
protecting Tagore’s ideals Shyamo 
and Chandalika are what Visva 
Bharati pathettcaily clings on to, it 
cannot think of anything beyond this 
staple ” 

Uttarayan, Tagore's own 
residence, has now been wtualiy * 
turned into a guest house for VIPs 
and political leaders Ashok Rudra, 
one of Visva Bharati's leaefing 
intellectuals, touched upon this point 
in a local magazine, wondering 
whether Uttarz^n is a museum or a 
hotel Rudra has consistently 
protested against such use ot 
Utiarayan and a former Chanctfier, 
Uma Sankar Joshi. had supported hs 
stand But with Indnra Gandhi, and 
subsequently her son, Rajiv Gan^, 
becoming dre Chanrettf>r i w—— 







A Ramktnkar sculpture Rehcs of 

has been thrown wide open for the 
stay of VJPs 


T he demoraJuation in Santi 
niketan ts pcmasiwe Barun Roy, 
a member of the non teaching 
staff of the university, feels the 
i^btution has been shorn of its ideals 
Supriyo Tagore, principal of 
Pathabhavan, who came to study in 
Santiniketan in 1947. says, “We used 
to feel proud of the fact that we were 
students of Santiniketan, but 
per^nally, I now feel that not an iota 
of the old values remains There was a 
galaxy of stalwarts in the past-men 
•ke Bidhuwkhar Sastn. Tejeshchan 
dra Sen Ramkinkar Ban, Prabhat 
Mukt opadhvaya. Nityanandabinod 
^joswami were there amongit us - 


the golden days 

but today there is not a single teacher 
who IS as inspiring as they were The 
camaradene of the past has now been 
replaced by hierarchical ngidity ” 

Shyamali Tan Khastagir, a member 
of Praktani (the alumni association), 
says the Panthanivas tor visitors has 
become defunct and has been 
converted into a counter for selling 
railiwy tickets Identification plaques 
have been fitted to the magnificent 
deodar trees which line the streets, 
which provoked a sardonic quip from 
Khastagir "Thingb have come to such 
a pass that even deodar trees have to 
have name plates to be recognised, 
who knows, we may have to put up 
banners in the next few years to 
proclaim This is Santiniketan”. 

People in Santmiketw speak of a 


S will made by Rabindranath in which 
the poet IS supposed to have stated 
that Santiniketan would adopt the 
three villages of Pearson, Balipara and 
Kaligunj The residents of the^ 
villages had once helped Tagore set 
up Visva Bharati But Tagore’s wish 
has not been fulfilled — the villages 
still do without eiectnaty. potable 
water, and metalled roa^ Vice 
Chancellor Basu disowns any 
responsibility He says tfiere are 
problems and that he is trying to do 
his beat in the face of political 
pressure, but unless Visva-Bharati is 
made into an autonomous 
development authority, he feels very 
little will be achieved 
Moreover, the local youths, he 
complains, have created great 
problems for him by demanding that 
prionty be given to the local people in 
matters of jobs at Visva Bharati 
Political parties of different hues are 
demanding their share in the 
employment in the university for their 
followers 

Says Aparajitd Chakravarty, 
Secretary of the Visva Bharati 
Teachers' Association, "Nemaibabu 
IS busy keeping ever^>one happy The 
I National Education Pohey and the 
Visva Bharati Bill “have jointly 
undert ut democracy at the institution 
and have made it a hotbed of politics ” 
Vice Chancellor Basu admits that 
Visva Bharati has deviated from its 
original goals and ideals and attnbutes 
this change to the present ‘degree 
oriented education which makes the 
students more interested in jobs than 
in education Yet, he says, this issue 
was debated way back in 1941 iuid it 
_ was decided that Visva Bharati would 
{ not opt for degree oriented 
= education Because of these changed 
; values the differences between the 
] urban and rural students are 
irKreasing 

Local residents, however, try to 
minimise the gravity of the probtems 
that beset Visva Bharati by saying that 
they become overly prominent to 
outsiders as Santiniketan is a smali 
place, forgetting that Vwva Bharati n 
the only institution of its kind in In^ 
Today a process of acculturation is 
sweeping Santiniketan Narcotics and 
the cinema gbtterati rule tfi« students’, 
imagination More than 70 years ago, 
m 1916, Tagore donated all his 
eaminqs from lectures in Amenca to 
Visva Bharati Earlier he had 
mortgaged ail his wife’s jewcUery to 
provide for his ashram’s needs. At the 
dd age of 73, the poet went toC^lon 
\o raise funds lor Visva Bharati. I^t 
looking at its sorry state of affairs 
today, one tends to feel the gntures 
have gone m vain 




Sibaditya Sen, whose father 
Kshthmohan Sen was once Vice 
Chancellor of the university, said in a 
reminiscent mood, “Nehru had 
advised Rathindranath Tagore 
against making Santmiketan a Central 
university, lest it should its 
character ’’ On the other hand, Dr 
Nurul Hasan, a former Central 
Education Minister and new 
Governor of West Bengal, had once 
told Sachin Ganguti, “We gave you 
the funds but yosi couldn’t spend 
them ” Both factors arc behind Visva 


Bharati’s present woetui state 
The Situation has come to such a 
pass that even religious processions 
were allowed to be taken out in the 
^us Mela of 1987 This year a 
tot of tension developed between the 
Viswa Hindu Panshad and a stall 
selling Islamic literature The latter 
was forcefully evicted from the fair 
ground, though the former was 
allowed to remain This sordid 
incident is known to almost everyone 
in Santmiketan and Bolpur town 
except the Visva Bharati authorities 


One wonders whether Tagore had 
ever dreamt of practising such 
secularism 

Today one does not take the red 
winding mud track to Santmiketan 
any more The roads are all metalled 
crowded with motor cars and 
rickshaws vying for space An elite 
society IS burgeoning here, 
completely isolated from its rural 
hinterland “No one has understood 
Santmiketan," Tagore had lamented 
long back, and he might have been 
speaking today 


Decline and fall 


I N 19S1 Vi5\« Bharati was 
turned into a Central Uni 
versity m view of its being an 
institution of national importance 
New Delhi's generosity m sustammg 
this school was seen as fulfilhng the 
pledge w^ich Gandhi and Nehru had 
g>ven to Tagore that his Santmiketan 
would bve But actually this led to a 
progressive disavowal,and eventual 
destruction of almost ail the 
distinctive features that Tagore had 
bestowed on it and which had made 
Visua Bharati an institution of national 
importance 

All that Visvei Bharati can show as 
Its legacy from the days of Tagore, 
who died only ten years before the 
inauguration of the Central 
University, is confined to Patha 
Bhfivana, the school, which 
irxridentally is a sort of a Cinderella in 
the whole set-up of Visva Bharati Itu, 
however, not only Patha Bhavana.but 
a number of o^er departments as 
well that have received scant respect 
and thus less finaiKial allotment horn 
the authonties who from the md- 
Fifties have run Visva Bharato They 
had neither the iiKhnation nor the 
training to grasp Tagore’s xlea of a 
university They therefore tned to 
make Visva l^arati just another 
university throwing overboard all its 
commitments, and thusdestroyed the 
traditions of almost half a century 
They could scarcely comprehend 
how a umversuif could include twti 
schools and a depiartment of rural 
reconstruction within itselt Thus 
Patha Bhavana and Siksha Satra, as 
well as Snniketan, were sedulously 
ne{^tedanddowr^raded Thcyalso 
began questxmtngTagore’s relevance 
m a modem seat of teaming like Visva 
Bfianiti to which they apportioned the 
taak of producing d^ee holders by 
the doten. Incidentally, this change m 
the character ol fits place was not 


Till the mid Sixties the refined and 
cosmopolitan cultural climate at 
Santmiketan was still there But the 
crisis of affluence, which was 
precipitated in Santmiketan bv huge 
grants pumped into it by New Delhi, 
was causing a marked deterioration m 
the teachers' attitudes on the one 
hand arxl creating, on the other, an 
School boys having fun: The only 
do with 


acute unhappiness among the 
poverty stneken people living m the 
adiacent villages Two developments 
of very grave moment shodt Visva 
Bharati at that time Certain members 
of the staff whose pnmary allegience 
had always been to certain political 
parties now took advantage of, first, 
the appointment of a Vice Chancellor 
section that atiU haa aomething to 





who was a great scholar artd an 
honest academician devoted to 
Tagore but insut*]ciently equipped to 
take on opportunists with pdibcal 
background, and second, the 
assumption o' power by the first 
United Front Government in West 
Bengal They achieved a signal 
success in inducting party politics into 
the V'isva Bharati campus Slogans 
and posters made their first 
appearance This politicisation 
assumed wolent proportions, and i 
after only a lew years extremists from i 
nearby areas began to express their | 
anger against the island of indolence 
and plenty vdiich Santiniketan had 
ber ome 

rhe second development was also 
engineered by the same political 
elements In their bid to wan over the 
support of the students and to ^ 
dominate various organisations they s 
started a movement to admit to the “ 
university outsiders who bved far from z 
the campus and on wihom the S 
authorities of a residential institution 
could have little control The 



movemeni was crowned with success in Kola Bhavana Woufd Nandalal Bou: retognirv uiovs nou>/ 


and Santiniketan c ame m the grip of 
outsiders who had little love for the 
university and cared even less tor its 
founder Things degenerated further 
as the locaJ unit of the Congress, 
which had so far helped Vis>'a [Jharati 
to steer clear of party politics now 
loined the fray to secure control of the 
studeni bodies 

The students and, mote .mportant, 
members of the staff of Visva Bhaiati 
arc now helpless witnesses to « 
process of Jet ay that has f'verfakeri 
'he institution The irony of the 
nrt^enf situation is that greater and 
greater funds are being made 
available to it at the cost of the 
common taxpayer while it neither 
does anything to uphold Rabindranath 
r.(ii seeks tr> run at least as a normal 
uivversatv Under the r ircamstanccs 
*he public has a nghf to ask a lot ol 
qui*=.ni>n, some of which, thought c'f 
a> random might be .as follow » 
t What were the special features 
'Aif'iich made Visva Bharati .t unique 
iristitutionand what are the measures 
being tnought of to lestore them’ 

/ How many appointments have 
been rt»ide, »<- dunng the last five 
’years, on 'he basis 'A a tarididate’s 
qualifi'‘a .on n respect of his 
under'tiiid..ig of and commitment to 
Tag. iri, •- concept ot education ■* 
t VAif'dl has tiaen the method 
iip'.vd to orient teacherj .ind 
‘ 'itli nt i ir, tie ways o( Santiniketan ' 
' l.s teachers and administraive 
s.aft ..an justifv the high salaries they 
lO’eiue only when they involve 
tneniselws in the well being of 
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students How many teachers o< 
Visva Bharat) are so involved, 
esper uiily outside their classes^ 

5 Extra curricular activities 
constitute a vital aspect of a university 
and especially of a residential seat of 
learning like Visva Bharat) How many 
teachers take part in such activities on 
a regular basis so that the students 
and they themselves too — are 
engaged in cultured and intellectual 
pursuits dunng their leisure instead of 
in politicking and worse^ 

6 Rehearsals of musical and dramatic 
programmes were earlier considered 
very important to keep the students 
busy in the evenings Why have such 
rehttrsals been atordoiied? 

.7 Why, in the festivals of the 
institution, IS the University choir 
most often constituted by students of 
'only Sangeet Bhavana? 

8 Why have all the senior 
departments been skipping the 
morning boita/iks or the Wednesday 
divine service at the Mandir, breaking 
a bng tradition and leaving the job to 
Pktha Bhavana only? 

9 Moat guanKans send their wards to 
Visua Bharati with the hope that the 
latter would be able to l^m some 
'son^ and dances This hope was 
earlier fuMled free of charge The 
concept of Tagore's education 


received a severe blow when this 
practice was given up and students 
wishing to learn music or dance, were 
asked to join certificate courses 
pizniing fees which not many could 
afford Was this done to enable the 
teachers of Sangeet Bhavana to enjoy 
greater leisure? 

10 Is It true that once a student who 
wanted to do a certificate course m 
music was denied the opportunity 
because he would be the only student 
in that subject, and nobody wanted to 
work for just one^ 

11 How many seminars were 
arranged by Sangeet l^avana as the 
premier centre of Rabindra Sangeet 
even when Tagore's i25th birth 
anniversary vms observed? 

12 Why IS no joumd on Tagore’s 
music or dramas being published on 
behalf of Sangeet Bhavana as is done 
by Rabindra Bharati University? 

13 What IS the ratio of teachers to 
students m Sangeet Bhavana? Does it 
justify in any way the huge 
expenditure made on this 
department? 

14 How far ate the methods and 
ideals of Nandalal Bose being 
preserved in Kala Bhavana? 

U. l^at are the steps taken to give 
the students of Vidya Bhavana a bttle 
mOK than mere information on 


lanous subjects? 

16 Why are students not involved in 
social research in a big way? 

17 What isbeing done to integrate the 
students of Palli Siksha Sadana and 
other departments of Srmiketan 
within the mainstream of Visva 
Bharati? 

18 Do these students have any 
opportunity to learn musx. and take 
part in dramas which bear the 
hallmark of Santiruketan? 

19 What about sports? Why are 
students deprived of competent 
coaching and enough encouragement 
for participating properly in games 
and athletics? 

20 Could the authonties be satisfied 
with the way the medical department 
IS operating at Visva Bharati? 

21 Don’t the stones of corruption 
among the staff vAvch are often heard 
and repeated by students prevent 
students from devebping a proper 
moral outlook? 

22 Is anything being undertaken to 
create among students a hea'thy arid 
cultured attitude towards life? Is any 
effort made to ficrsuade them to 
absorb Tagore’s ideals? Or, is it 
enough just to be in Rabindranath’s 
Ibiveruty, while caring little to know 
what the man meant the place to 
stand for? 
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N othing, important » plan 
ned in ^utan vinthout consult 
ms Buddhist monks, and so 
It was with th« launching of the remote 
Himalayan kingdom's first national 
newspaper 

A bank of Macintosh computers 
had already been imported from 
Singapore, but the launch date was up 
to the monks After checking their 
almanacs, the religious leaders 
announced that the 25th day of the 
seventh month of the Year of the Fire 
Tiger, between 10 a m and noon, was 
the most auspicious 

On tte big day, a section of the new 
editonzil office was c<mverted into an 
altar At dawn the ceremony started 
The monks held a full religious 
ceremony, called ahugdtyel, officiated 
by the Social Services Minister 
b^ause the King was abroad When 
the monks had blessed everyone and 
offenngs of yak-butter tea and ncc 
had been consumed, the Minister 
pressed a button and the first page of 
Kuensel (the enlightener) rolled off 
A year after its launch. The 
Enlightener remains a mix of the old 
and new, traditional and high tech, 
much like Bhutan itself, where monks 
listen to religious chants on the<r Sony 
Walkman tape layers 

Most of the Bhutanese population 
of one million live in small villages 
scattered on the slopes of the 
mountains that act as a natural barrier 
separating the kingdom from its 
neighbours, Tibet to the north and 
India to the east, west and south 
Protection from the outside world is 
national concern and strict 
regulations control the number of 
visitors allowed entry Life is 
profoundly traditional, with Buddhist 
prayer flags fluttering in front of every 
home and ronstantly turning prayer 
wheels serulmg supplications of the 
faithful forth on the winds 


§<iattH»tech comes tn the 



Archery, Bhutan’s national sport’ Afmln^ at loltfer cotterpige 













































A monk with a Walkman' ft«fjgk>u« chanta by headphont 


In this country of isolated get permission to fly the boy to telephones were down So we were 
mountaintop communities, the Switzerland for major surgery stuck 

launching of a national newspaper “He is completely blind, but he “But the Director of Power is an 
was a major event, and an attempt to learned to type on a braille typewriter electncal engineer, and the two of us 
fill the communications void on which he writes articles for us ” worked on the laser for about two 

The Enlightener appears each The Enlightener is Dorji’s days following the instruction manual 
Sanirday Every 12 page issue carries braincKild On his return from We discovered the problem was with 
national and international news, university in Australia in 1983, he saw a tiny resistor which costs 5 Singapore 
feature articles, a letters page, sports, the need for a newspaper and cents (30 paise) 
public notices and a leisure section approached the Director oi “So we made a resistor ourselves 
featuring Bruce Lee comics and a Information and Broadcasting The following week, after maru^ng to 

crossword puzzle Says Doni "Since 1 was starting a get a call through to Singapore when 

it IS printed in three languages newspaper for the first time for these the second resistor blew, we received 
English, which is taught in the schools, readers, I wanted to keep it as simple four tiny resistors m a letter from 
Nepali, which is spoken in the south, as possible Singapore ” 

and Dzongkha, the national tongue A "For the Bhutanese, literacy is very Because of the frequent power 
single reporter covers Thimpu, the new and reading is work unless it's cuts, Doni has a solar powered 
capital, while a network of something very light The aim was to computer in his home In addition, an 
correspondent around the couiitry keep the paper as simple as possible Uninterruptible Power Supply (UPS^ 
send in stones on shortwave radios, so that people would get interested switches on automatically and hold 
by mail and on buses that crawl up That was how the idea of a 12-page the work on the computers for about 
and down the mountain passes tabloid came about " 15 minutes during a Uackout 

A piece written by a schoolteacher Technical help was provided by an “Now we find that for the $3,(XX) we 

in northern Bhutan takes two days to editor with the Straits Times of peid for the UPS, or even less, we can 
make the bus jouney from Lungtshi to Singapore The computers and laser set up a solar panel system which 
be dealt with in seconds by computer printer were bought with $93,000 would give us six hours backup We 
Druk Air, the national airline, flies in provided by the United lotions are contemplating putting four panels 
photographs for the international Development Programme (UNDP) on the roof of the office so that we 
section Since the launching there have could produce a whole issue on solar 

One of the paper's most prolific been some frantic moments The power " 
corre^iondents is a blind man who third issue was threatened by an Editors hope that The Enlightener 
lives two day's drive from Thimpu electricity blackout Recalls Dorji “A will appear twice a week next year and 
&ys editor Kinl^ Dorji "He is a laser blew and we thought desperately eventually become ^utan’s first daily 
young man who, when he was 14, had of sending for one to &ngapore But newspaper By then it should be 
his fKe ripped off by a bear ITiere the weather was so bad that the running entirely on the sun (Gemini 
was a profect in Bumthang and a planes weren’s flying and the road to News ) 

Swiss doctor there somehow Phuntsholing on the Indian border 

contacted his people in Lausanne to* was blocked On top of that the RUTH MAS^Y 
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Draining the 


Caught between declin¬ 
ing rainfall and overuse of 
its waters, the River Nile 
is in danger of drying up. 
Major power cuts may be 
necessary in Egypt this 
summer as water levels in 
Lake Nasser fall too low, 
and irrigation flows may 
have to be reduced at a 
time when the Govern¬ 
ment is planning to open 
huge new areas to 
fanning. Deogratias Bya- 
bahimu reports on the 
threat to one of the 
world’s mightiest rivers 


T he Nile, one of the world's 
greatest rivers, is drying 
up Years of intensive 
agncuhure along its banks in Egypt 
and Sudan and deforestation in 
upstream areas are taking their tollon 
the 6,698 kilometre river 

Egypt's electncity supply will be 
errdangered at the worst time of year, 
m the middle of the scorching summer 
months The Aswan High Dam 
provides about 40 per cent of the 
country’s power, but if water levels in 
Lake Nasser fall too low there is a 
clanger of serious damage to the 
dam’s turbines 

Recent measurements show the 
take’s level is already perilously low, 
and authonties say drastic cuts in 
generation may be necessary by mid 
summer 

tquaiiy senous is the threat to 
irrigation Peasant farmers in Egypt 
and Sudan have used the river’s 
waters to give life to thefr food plots 
for 6,000 years The Nile is their sole 
source of water, and the threat to 
crops comes at a time when Egypt is 
having mcreasing difficulty feedmo its 
burgeoning population 

Billions of dollars in aid are pumped 
ipto the country to avert anger from 
bwiding up over the faltering food 
situation, but senous signs of oissent 
have been in e^ idence nonetheless 
Ecologists say the cause of .the 
problem lies in poor water 
conservation measures They charge 
that the Egyptian Goverrunent — 
which continues to maintain that the 


Niie 

dry 



OVyTirtcr*' hm't Dm paoom 

atn <rotCfct *»,Minnn colinrt 

• if thi wte'a O/sswan Ham produoae 40 % of 
EgyiftH puwar QOw«n FaiH 0am- Ugandan tafl^asi 
LvcMJiiist ote' 9 M<iO Owna^cootama 69 % 
of ciiit'vBkw} larvj 


The mighty Nile Planting gone 
awry 

•hreat IS exaggerated! — has b^en 
complacent about the river's 
err v%*em 

They argue that the river, which 
made Egypt the cradle of civilisation 
and has acted as the desert country's 
life line ever since, has been 
overstretched by the High Dam, built 
in the 1960s at a cost of $1 3 billion 

The dam has generated more than 
ten million megawatts of power for 
Egypt's labour-intensive industries 
But siitation has been a problem for 
years, and Egypt has been exceedffig 
the limits on removal of water for 
imgation 

With 34 per cent of all Africa's 
irrigated land in Egypt and 21 per cent 
in Sudan, an agreement was reached 
after construction of Aswan 
regulating the amount of Nile water 


each country could remove E^pt 
now uses well over 55 5 billion cubic 
metres of water a year, however—two 
billion above the agreed amount 

More than one million acres of 
E^tptian land are under irrigation, 
and plans are under way, with US and 
United Nations Development 
Programme assistance, to irrigate a 
further 1 5 million acres by the year 
1997 This would require another 8 
biUion cubic metres of water from the 
river 

Agricultural experts say irrigation 
methods along much of the nver are 
inefficient and wasteful Farmers use 
gravity to let water flow through the 
furrows to crop roots But because 
the alignment is not even, too much 
water must be applied to ensure that 
enough reaches the crops at the 
fringe 

The two main branches of the Nile 
meet in^ Sudan, where deforestation 
aggravates erosion and water loss 
TTie desert is encroaching at a rapid 
rate, and the Government has been 
told the country's wood cover could 
be gone in 20 years 

The Blue Nile onginates in the 
Ethiopian Highlands, where rainfall 
has been seriously below normal for 
more than a decade A controversial 
theory relating to nver levels suggests 
that chmatic changes in Ethiopia have 
shifted the Afncan rainbelt so that the 
Nile can never again expect flood 
levels like those in the past 

Until the 1960s the Bhie Nile earned 
54 billion cubic metres of water a year 
to the confluence with the Nile By 
1986, the flojy had dropped to 46 
billion cubic metres 

The White Nile’s flow, m contrast, 
has increased to 34 billion cubic 
metres, partly because of a return to 
normal rainfall patterns in Uganda 
and neighbounng Kenya The White 
Nile IS essential to Uganda, which 
depends on the Owen FaBs Dam at 
Jinja to generate power, but no water 
IS ^awn off for imgation 

The improvement m the White Nile, 
however, le not enough to 
compensate for other trends 
Scienbsts argue that the behaviour 
and ecokigy of Afncan nver systems 
need to be more dosciy studied 
National cooperation, they add. is 
essential for better water menage- 
ment and land-use control Those are 
long-term solutione, however, to a 
cneis which is unBkeiy to wait lew thev 
arrhol. (Gemini News.) 
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Twice is not enough 
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40 years of independence 



Jl INtt.l'- lAvf WARnt'JL 

11 y«an in poww 



1948 Independence as Ceylon witn King Ci*- oick V I 
head of slate 

52 I- irst Prime Minister D S S« ■ri.inayal'e i UmU d 
National Party) succeeded hy son Duoifv 

59 Socialist PM SW R D BindaMnaiki’ (Sfi 
Lanka freedom Par*y) ossa .sinated 

50 Widow succeeds him 

65 Right swing returns Senanayake 

70 Mrs Band iiaiwike rf'-dec ted 

72 She aoclares a rojxitilic 

77 Jayewardt>ne lUNP) wm^ eL'ctic*. 

78 Under new constitution h*-* tH-coirK s 
executive president 

82 Referendum extends li*o of f'dfliai*i»*ni toi 
second 6-yoar term ref,iovin>j no' cl for 
efection 


' IPIMA 
In opposition 
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Ind.r ■' ', '' ‘''I' I' 

Jaffna , ■ < d i 

— Briy of Bengal 
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. Illllll 

^ Trincomatee * ‘ i l|i 

SRI LANKA 
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A f 82 Junius Jayewardene is 
likely to seek a third term ol 
office IS President of Sn 
Lanka, although he denies such 
ambitions Proposals to amend the 
l*t78 Constitution seem to point to his 
real intention 

The Constitution allows only two 
SIX year terms of office Jayewardene 
was elected Pnme Minister in 1977 
under the 1972 Constitution, then 
automatically elevated himself as the 
first executive President the following 
year under a new Constitution which 
he devised 

T wo years before his first term was 
due to expire, he called a presidential 
election and won narrowly As a 
shrewd politician he knew his chances 
would not have been so good if he had 
waited until the end of his term 
Now It IS proposed that the next 
President should be selected bv an 
electoral college, composed of 
members of Parliament — his nghl 
wing United National Party (UNP) has 
an overwhelming majority m a House 
of 168 — and new provincial 

Parliaments (called Councils) to be 
set up through direct elections 
The councils one for each of the 
Island's nine provinces, are the new 
units of decent!altsed state power 
promised under the Indo Sn Lanka 
accord of July 1987 designed to settle 
the ethnic conflict 
The Tamil minority, wHkJi has been 
clamouring for a separate 9tate 


have a bigger say in governing .he 
mainly Tamil inhabited northern and 
eastern provinc es while the Sinhalese 
majority will control the othei seven 
provinces 

Violence conbnues in the Tamil 
provinces between the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam, who are 
demanding complete independence 
from the Sinhalese, and the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force brought m to 
tame them, so elections to Councils 
will be held only aftei peace 's 
restored 

The mam opposition party, ?0 year 
old ex premier Sinma Bandaranaike's 
Sn Lanka Freedom Party (SLFPl, is 
to boycott the provincial elections, 
instead demanding a genera! elei tion 
when Parliament’s term runs oui at 
the end of this yeai With the SLFP 
out, UNP chances of securing 
majonties in most of the seven 
councils appear bnghter 

If the electoral college proposal is 
pushed through Parliament, 
Jayewardene is assured of a third 
term because, as in 1982, the only 
opposition politician who could be a 
strong contender will not be in the 
held Bandaranaike could not t ontest 
in 1982 because Jayewardene had 
deprived her of her civic nghts for 
"abuse of power” during her 1970-77 
rule 

She h 2 U said that Jayewardene is 
designing another "pobbcal fraud to 
bypass the people”, but her oartv 


could do little to stop Jayew 2 urdene 
except tal*e to the streets to prevent 
the endorsement of the requisite 
legislature 

The most disap>>ointed man within 
the UNP if Jayewardene has his way 
will Ih.' Prime Minister Ranasinghe, 
Premadasa, who hoped his leader 
v.'ould step down at the end of his 
setond term, paving the way for him 
to be the party candidate 

Jayewardene has nevti been a 
particular friend of Premadasa, 
except at elect on tines The Prime 
M'Pister IS eery popular with voters 
Me IS a brilbart orator, and has 
exploited to full political advantage his 
success in building thousands of 
house*- >n rural areas 

It IS lus* possible Premadasa will 
stand up to Jayewardene by refusing 
m support the electoral college 
legislation Another suggestion is that 
Piemadasa might resign soon from 
the party with a sizeable number of 
MPs, making it impossible for 
Jayewardene to sec urc the two-thirds 
majority needed fc'r. major 
amendments to the Constitution 

Then Jayewardene could dissolve 
Padianient, declare n\artizj law and 
carry on regard'ess Bandaranaike 
has hintt d at this possibility 
Jayewardene would once again have 
lived up to his reputatior. as "the wily 
old fox” of Sn Lanka politics. 

nASaixit - 
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Africa in the red I 
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N o conference on African 
debt (.ould have collected 
a more sparkling cast There 
were Afncan finance ministers, top 
chiefs from the World Bank, 
lntemation 2 d Monetary Fund and 
African Development Bank, 
supremos from the regional banks, 
central bank governors and 
distinguished economists — all at a 
London conference on solutions to 
Africa's debt problems 
Africa's indebtedness has grown 
staggenngly Total external debt, 
which stood at $ 13bn in 1970. has 
grown to more than $ 200bn today 
and IS expected to top $ SOObn by the 
year 2000 Tnat is $ 850 dollars for 
every man, woman and child Though 
much smaller than those of Latin 
Amenca, Africa’s debts relative to the 
income levels of its people are the 
highest in the world 

Efforts to repay them have been 
strenuous Debt servicing now runs at 
$ 16bn per year Despite 64 different 
reschedulings by 24 different Afncan 
countries, Afnea’s debt ratio—the 
average ratio of debt repayments to 
exports—has more than doubled 
from 15 per cent in 1980to33 percent 
in 1987 

At the conference, organised by the 
newspaper The Financial Times, 
Zambian Foreign Minister Lawrence 
Mwananshiku pointed out that “debt 
service payments have i.icre 2 ised 
faster than actual resource flows to 
Afnca" Afnca is being called on to 
repay increasing amounts of debt, 
while external aid and investment is 
declining 

Babacar Ndtaye, FVesident of the 
Afncan Development Bank (ADB), 
commented “Debt service 
obligations have grown to such 
excessive levels that hardly any 
balance remains to finance 
investment requirements " In 1980, 
Afnca received $ 20bn more than it 
was paying out, by 1985 the positive 
inflow was only $ 3bn 

Said Mwananshiku “What has 
happened is that the net inflows from 
pnvate commercial banks and the 
international Monetary Fund ilMF) 
have reversed In 1984 the 
I commercial banks received $ 3bn 
j from Afnca (in net repayments) After 
j 1984 the IMF was receiving more from 
I Afnca than it was disbursing ” 

Zimbabwean Finance Minister 
Bernard Chidzero says Afnca wiU be 
short by about $ 5bn a year, v^ile the 
World Bank puU the shortfall at about 
$35bn 


■■ 


The sheer magnitude of 
the African debt crisis 
and its terrible effects on 
African economies is 
forcing the world to seek 
new and imaginative 
ideas. Debtors and 
creditors have become 
more realistic and are 
seeking workable solu¬ 
tions to the problem. 
Alan Rake reports on a 
conference in London 
which brought together 
many of those at the 
forefront of the battle. 


Thus Afnca has been penalised at a 
bme It most needs assistarKe h has 
also been hit by falling export prices 
and nsing import costs 

It has found that the world 
economic system is weighted heavily 
against it Oil enses, soanng interest 
rates, droughts, costlier imports and 
cheaper exports were not of Afnea’s 
making, but have caused serious 
damage 

Saya Mwananshiku "The crucial 
factor that led to the growth of 
Afnea’s indebtedness is the fall in the 
pnee of Afnea’s export commodities 
industrial countries adopted 
contractionary polxries to combat 
inflation and this caused a shnnkage 
in world trade and a decline in 
commodity pnees In real terms 
commodity prK:e6 ir 1982 hit thetr 
lowest levels since 1940 “ 

r>r Moeen Qureshi, a World Bank 
vice president, sax) “A typical basket 
of Ahican exports now buys one-third 
fewer needed imports than it did ten 
years ago U oil exports are excluded 
the loss of purchasing power climbs to 
SO per cent Additionaliy Afncan 
economies have suffered from the 
slow growth in the world economy as 
a whole and from the protectioniat 
pressures that have shrunk access to 
the markets of the developed 
nations ” 

Qureshi pointed out that even after 
rescheduling, debt service burdcris 
remain so hi^ that consumption 
drops, investment shnnks, and 
growth, instead erf gammg new 
momentum, acturiy decKnas. 


T he situation has prompted 
suggestions that Afnca sim 
ply refuse to pay its debts 
Mwananshiku warned “Unless 
something is done to ease the ensis, 
the sheer pressure of debt and 
poverty will force more Afncan ' 
nations to take unilateraf action ’’ 

But this stark route is seen as both 
unwise and unnecessary Mwanan¬ 
shiku followed his comments with 
“Afnca realises that such a course 
(unilateral action) would not be m the 
interest of anyone ’’ Debtors cannot 
afford to default lest they should lose 
access to additional financi^ help 
Experts inside and outside Africa 
agree that most countries have done 
the best they could to put their own 
houses in order Goaded by the 
World BarUt and the IMF, they have 
tried to live within their means, cut 
waste and luxury expenditure, 
privatise inefficient State 
corporations and balance the national 
books 

The World Bank is uniquely placed 
to assess Afnea’s efforts C^reshi 
said "We can take real satisfaction 
from the courage shown by the 
leaders of Afnca who have embarked 
their countries on prugrammes of 
structural adiustment." About 25 low 
income Afncan nations and four 
others in the sub-Sahara regxin are 
now engaged in such programmes 
Alassane Ouattara, IMF 
spokesman at the conference, 
endorsed dits view “There has been a 
growing recognition by Afncan 
Governments that the key 
responsibility for improving the 
situatKin bes domestically “ Moat 
Afncan experts say the main 
responsibility still lies with the 
creditors because they have the 
economic strength to adapt, but the 
IMF admits that “Afncan coOntries 
cannot turn the comer on their own, 
even with strong domesbe adjustment 
efforts ’’ 

The IMF has at last recognised that 
Its hardhne short term approach was 
wrong Africa simply cannot tackle all 
the internal and extern^i 
disadvantages on a short or even 
medium term basis 

According to Dr Irving Friedman, 
former ADB advisor, “The IMF is now 
taking a strong pro-growth stand both 
on conditionahty (conditions of 
lending) and in financial terms of 
lending ” 

New IMF schemes like the 
Structural Adiustment Facifity (SAF) 
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and the Enhanced Structural 
Adjustment Facility (ESAF) will give 
24 African countries access to 
considerable new finance ($ 6 bn from 
ESAF) on much better terms over a 
longer period 

The World Bank, always more 
development oriented than its 
partner, has also chipped in with 
increasing cheap, quick loans through 
the Special Facihty for Africa in 1985, 
the securing of fretih finance for the 
International Development 
Association, and the Special 
Programme of Assistance to Africa 
introduced in 1987 This latest is 
directed to low income, debt- 
distressed countries 

The OAU sees the way ahead as a 
continuation of the policies under 
which Canada. Holland, and 
Scardinavia have already cancelled 
most debts owed by the poorest 
Britain and France have made partial 
cancellations 

T he Pans Club (composed of 
creditor nations meeting in Pans) 
suggpstea a plan in 1987 which called 
on governments to waive repayments 
of past loans and convert them into 
grants for low income debtor 
countries, plus reduced interest rates 
and repayment schedules of up to 20 
years 

Mo?ambique and Somalia have 
h«>en given 20 year reschedulings and 
Mauritania. Uganda and Zaire 15 year 
reschedulings under this plan 
However, tl e plan will not reschedule 
prcviousli,, teschcduled debts 

Some of the solutions to Afnea's 
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debt problems are highly 
sophisticated, not to say unintelligible 
to the layman In extreme cases Zaire 
artd more recently Nigena have 
suggested limiting debt service 
repayments to a ^ven percentage of 
export earnings Zaire wants to covert 
Its debt into long term bonds 
Though such schemes would bnng 
order to the present confused web of 
debt repayments, they would still 
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depend on the ability to pay Default 
would still be possible 


At least such schemes would bnng 
together creditors and debtors on an 
organised and agreed basis In the 
words of the IMF Managing Director 
“In an in« reasingly interdependent 
global economy, there can be nck 
durable gain for anyone unless there 
are gains for all ” (Gemini News) 


Royal challenge 


T he British like it to be 
thought that their royal 
family is above politics and 
plays only a symbolic role n the 
country’s affairs It is rK>t an idea that 
bears examination in history, even 
this century, and it has become 
apparent that Queen Bizabeth and 
her family have begun publicly, if 
subtly, to point to directions in which 
they believe the country should be 
moving 

tf the Queen, Pnnee Philip and their 
growing family—three sore, one 
daughter, four grandchildren and one 
more on the way—are not actually m 
the political arena they are carefully 
skirtini} round the edges 
The latest foray, a warning 
delivered by Pnnee Phihp from 
Austria that apartheid will not be 
liroken down peacefully until more 
'^hita South Africans realw4 it is 
wrong, couU be taen as having been 


targeted on the Bntish Amateur 
Athletics Board as it wrestled with the 
crisis over South Afnean-bom runner 
Zola Budd 

Pnnee Phibp has a long record of 
outspmkenness and in a sense he was 
not himseU breaking fresh ground 
What IS noticeable in recent months is 
the increasing number of strong 
statements from the Prince of Wales 
and Princess Anne, a recentf 
intervention from the 86-year-oid 
Queen Mother, and the occasional 
pointed remark from the Queen 
hersetf 

Looking back a century, it is clear 
that royal involvement in politics is 
really nothing new Queen Victona 
was a highly political monarch 
George V, who ruled at the time of 
World War One and the G«n«r^ 
Strike of 1926, was a far more pohticid 
rang than anyone thmight at the time. 
So was Geow VI who, for example. 


had plenty to say in 1940 at the 
moment of ensis in World War Two 
when the choice for Prime Minister lay 
between Winston Churchill and Lord 
Halifax 

And the present Queen has clearly 
been highly influential in 
Commonwealth matters, with 
attitudes sometimes at variance with 
those of the British Government of 
the day 

What H new is a growing tendency 
to speak out publicly Of course the 
British monarch’s powers are 
circumscribed by centuries of history 
dating from the first remtng-in the bn 
Magna Carta in 1215 But to this day 
everything is played by tradition and 
ear Nothing is ■•ery clearly laid down 
since there is no written constitution 
The relationship between monarch 
arxl Government today is someifang 
that has evoivsd. 

bn a - - 




T7i« Queen in Africa Mrs Thatcher does not fai-oui her emphasis on 
the Commonwealth 


AB OUIID THE WOBLP 

monarchy in most of this century has 
had better relations unth the Left than 
the Right George V got on very well 
with some of the major figures'of the 
Labour movement between the wars, 
notably George Lansbury and J H 
Thomas George VI and Clement 
Attlee, the Labour Prime Minister 
after World War Two, were good 
friends and the Queen had a rapport 
with Harold Wilson Her most famous 
relative, Earl Mountbatten, was well 
known for his I-abour sympathies 
Although Winston Churchill and 
the Queen - he then in his eighties 
and she in her twenties—got along 
fine, and Harold Macmillan was a 
favounte at Buckingham Palace, 
there has never been any indication of 
warmth between the royal family and 
Margaret Thatcher 

TORIES of mutual cool 
ness are legion and some 
are undoubtedly wide of the 
mark, but it is impossible to ^ape 
the conclusion that the growing 
number of pronouncements by 
members of the royal family that seem 
to run counter to Government policy 
reflect not only an uneasy relationship 
but also a genuine feeling of concern 
about some of the things haopening m 
Bntain today 

Most pointed have been remarks 
mainly from Prince Charles about the 
decay of the inner cibes and the plight 
of the homeless, of which a growing 
number are to be seen sleeping out on 
the streets of London Fifty thousand 
young pieople are now said to be living 
rough in the capital 

The Prince is reported to have 
made night tours to see conditions for 
himself He has said several times that 
more should be done to rehabilitate 
city centres 

He has called, too, for more action 
to fight the threat of acid ram by coal 
fired power stations and cnticised the 
Government for not doing enough 
about car pollution and afforestation 
Norman Tebbit, former Cabinet 
Minister and confidant of Margaret 
Thatcher, who now seems to have 
aspirations fu succeed her as Prime 
Minister, has warned the Prince not to 
go too tar in his comments, adding 
with a hint of sarcasm “1 suppose the 
Prince of Wales feels extra sympathy 
towards those who have got no job 
because in a way he has got no lob He 
IS prohibited from having a job until he 
inherits ihe throne He is 40, yet he is 
not able to take responsibility for 
anything, and I think really this is his 
problem ” 

Then ^hcre have been royal 
observations on the state of the 
national health service, which has 
been the centre of controversy for 


months, because considerable 
mcreases in Government funding 
have proved inadequate to the needs 
The Queen Mother complained about 
a hospital ward she had opened less 
than a year earlier being closed 
because of cash shortages 

For Pnnee Chades another burning 
subicct is the state of modern 
architecture An outspoken s{>eech 
stopped plans for an ugly new building 
in Trafalgar Square—he called it a 
"monstrous carbuncle"—and now 
the Prince has begun trying to 
influence decisions on what is to be 
erected alongside St Paul's Cathedral 
in the next few years 

He has articulated widespread 
public dismay at the quality of many 
new buildings and the barrenness of 
blocks of flats erected in the Sixties 
and Seventies Such remarks on the 
environment and building constraints 
do not meet with the approval of some 
industrialists 

Princess Anne a frequent visitor to 
the famine stricken areas of Afnca 
and Asia, has drawn public attention 
to the plight of the Third World at a 
time when the Government seems to 
show too little compassion on the 
subject 

TTie Queen has not been slow to 
support her family Only days after 
Tebbit’s remarks she said at a 
banquet for King Olaf of Norway that 
their two countries should do 
everything possible to clean up 
pollution in the North Sea 

On foreign affairs she comes under 
almost continuous cnticism from the 
far Right for her support for the 
Commonwealth Hints are dropped 
that she us “over the top" when it 
comes to the subject It has long been 
apparent that the Queen and 
'niatcher,put the Commonwealth in 
different positions on Britain's foreign 


polii V priority list 

Thus the ddn<j«*i' posed bv South 
Africa mean more to the Queen than 
they do to her Prime Minister beeause 
they impeni the Commonwealth She 
was pained by the damage done to the 
Commonwealth Games in 1986 when 
a mas«> boycott resulted from 
Thatcher's intransigence on 
sanctions 

Little of this comes through ir 
public Only the occasional single 
sentence in a speech gives a sudden 
glimpse of the Queen’s real feelings 
But every now and again leaks, 
inspired or otherwise, open a chink in 
the heavy royal cur'ains 

It IS now widely accepted, if not 
often baldly stated, *hat the views on 
many issvies of the two women at the 
top m Bntain—born within six months 
of each other - do not exactly 
coincide 

Tebbit perhaps put his finger near 
the problem when he said that Prince 
Charles is a victim of the seeming 
permanence of the Conservative 
government The Prince appeared to 
be in conflict with Thatch^sm since 
"We’re in a jpenod of perhaps 20 
years of Conservative governnjent 
and flierefore any cnticism of (he 
world as it is, sounds like a cnhcismof 
the Government" 

It IS, perhaps, only part of the 
problem The real situation is that on 
many issues thet e is just not a meeting 
of minds at the top as to what is nght 
for Bntain 

As for the people themselves, they 
seem to like their royals the way they 
are Recent opinion polls show they 
want them to show more concern and 
to sjieak up more forcefully on the 
issues of the day (Gemini News.) 

DEREK INGRAM 




CHESS, 

IDm diastwimed pontxm occuiml ai a 
]flBnw piava^ batwMn Fwchv wtd 
IBracUhi who «N«s krawm M tha chan ion 
flf lha Fhiippinn in tha Sa w a n twa But 
iFiatiiar waa Fkchar and ha ahoMwd h« 
n to raachthia poaitxin aftar 34 movn 
Fiachar. with whita piacn, naadedjuat ona 
mora nMMa to tame (ha Bon. What waa lha 
now? 


mk 



Dtaoibution. (W) KhZ. Qo6. Rb7, BdS, PC4, 
tfi.hi (B)Ka7 QC.Rf7.Ba7.Pb3,d6.a5. 
h7 

Anawar Tha mow wn Raa?! Mar 
'catgnna BradUaa aaid, Tt did not mattar 
that I loat h wu a graat honour tor mo to 
pbv Bobby Fiachar " 

K1BIT2EI{ 

QUIZ, 


1 What classical myth does this 
peunting represent? 



2. What IS Operation Hamdard? 

3 Bitbe Jean Kirig holds the most 
number of Wimbledon titles, which 
title ui the championship did she win 
the most number of times? 

4 What » the sooty tern's claim to 
fame? 

S. Which is the most populous 
country In Mack Africa? 


6. Why does the rhinoceros coat itself 
•with mire? 

7 Another on rhinos, what IS unusual 
about a rhino mother and her young? 

8 How does legend account for the 
robin redbreast’s red breast? 

9. In' the 13th century the Ahoms 
came from Burma to rule over Assam 
for about six hundred years, who was 
their leader? 

10 In 1978 India adopted an 
Expanded knmunizatxm Programme 
agvnst sue dis e ases, how many of 
these can you identi^? 

11 Basama Biswas, Awadh Wiari. 
Master Amirchand, and Balmu 
kund—m what were they together 75 
years ago? 

12 What was Nar^nnrao Snpad 
Raihans better known as? 


THE ANSWERS; 
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•>)mo«o, 

lupueqQ 6uo|e uorasaooid jeGaiasui 
UI tuBi|da|8 tie 6u^u ‘aBuipjqq pjo^ 
‘/foiasi/^aqnequjoqemaiqiitaqj;^ ■];X 


BRIDGE, 


The ioOawina deal came m the recenW- 
conciuded kicome-Tax tcximamsnt 
Os^No 4. West deder—both vulnerable 


NORTH 

s: sa 

<H . voU 
D : AQJ108 
C : AKlOSSa 


WEST 
S.AJ987 
H ; K 109 8 
O:K7«S 
C . «otd 


EAST 

S Q 10 S 4 
H ; Q7«5 
O : 4 
C : J705 


SOUTH 
S K« 

H:AJ4Sa 
O • 9S8 
C Q94 

Tha nddng, 


W N E S 

IS 4C P 3S(ii) 

P 4C P SOfend) 

East makes the opening lead of S A and a 
smsB spede Any other lead would hwe 
made the dedarer's problem much 
simpler As South you wm the Tnd tndt 
with S-K You then pUy D-9k an obvious 
choice, and let it go without bothenng 
about D-K. as you can etl afford anothar 
tnck You do not, however, feel too happy 
aa you think you haw mia^ a cold akun 
You play 0-3 from hand and cover with O- 
10 when East diacardt S-10 The 
momentary shock of losing a alam douda 
your (udgament and you even forget the 
old maxim—alwaya keep room for 
improvisatKxv 

You play C 2 from the thble and cover 
East'a C*& with C-Q. West mill with D-7 


•so 

-i|a/fiuoi|od ‘sisoinoiaqni ‘euaqiqdip 
'snueiai 'sissniiad 'pioqddj, gi 
■Mdeqns 6 
paj II 8un|eui 
'leeajq sp uodn naj poo|q )o doip 
e ‘oepip p fls pue ‘bsojo aqi uo isuiq 
} o moJK) am luoif luotp e itooi n -g 
■punoj Aem iaqio aip )ou 
pue‘8unoAaaqtmo||09 laqioui aqx i 
sapq loaeia isuieBe uoqoaiojd e sy 9 
euaSgsi q 
spunojS 

Buipaajq aqt a| Buujiniai ajo}aq sread 
y o| g JO) qo{e disnonuquoo sumuiai 
ujai Slip spunoiS Buqsau aqi 8uinea| 
xaije‘spAqi|e}0|euae|90Uiam*i l| fr 
sauiq ino) saiqnop paxnu aqi pu4 
‘saujii xw sa[Suis s.uauiom aqi *sauii) 
uai saiqnop s.uaiuom aqi uom aqg •£ 
eare 6ui|aabeQ aqi 
UI uauiaoiAias lauuo} pue suamef jxq 
sainseaui uoiieiiiiqeqaji pue p<|ai o| 
ua/uSseqduitvaqiauieuaqisisiqj, Z 

paipui 

daqi ‘uns aqi paieau aq se inq.'Apoq 
stq o] paxipe peq aq sStnm uo may 
oqm ‘srueoi {o ||e| aqi smoqs siqx I 


andeutswithOK Again, the unexpected 
haa happened You are now wide awake, 
but Xiaa brt tooiate There ■ nothing that 
youcandonow You have vioiatad tha rule 
of the game, ic. to manttain caution, and 
haw to pay the penalty 
Let ua aee wiwrc you actuaDy ifappad At 
the end of the fcxiith tnck you know that 
West hotdaat least 5 carda mapadeafKi4 
cards m diamond, hw remaining 4 cwdi 
must be hearta or chibe or both, fri al 
piobabdity, he cannot be void at hewt 
However, irTcepactive of hia dbatribuPon 
East will not be 4bie to rull your dub even if 
he ■ void m dub, aa, from actual play, ha 
haa no diamond left to nifr But West at! 
has two diamonds left to ruff your dub, S 
ha la void ai that surt Further, your 
comfamed duhcomfamation , audi diat 
the Jack can be fineaaed aitKer way Now, 
what happens d natead of piaymg a amaS 
dub from tha tabic, you play Ace cf dul# 
(i) H everyone foSows, you wil know that 
the dub surt wS break and, tharefiara.iieu 
atmpbi (.onhnuc with dub or evh D-A and 
play a amaU diamond to Eaat^ long. 

(li) if East ahowa out, which IS unikaki. you 
amply croaa to hand Uvougb C>Q and 
then aiinpiy finaaae tha iBamond or the 

dii> Jack throu^ Weet to maka 11 tncka. 

(M) Now, d West ■ vokI m dtd> ha mayor 
may not daoda to mil your C-A. If ha nite 
CA. he wi8 have only 0-K left wHte 
dummy will haw dvsa demonda—AQJ. 
So whet West nrtumamekaenodBaranoe 
aa you wB have enough antnea to finaaaaf 
the C-J through East and than cadi tha 
wmnar club 

So. it would haw baen safe after East 
,eh«wdaut mdwmondtoplavC-Atotad 
.the aurt and than plan your pliy accordk^ 
to the ddence pirt up. 

OUMJDEV 





FAIRY TALE. 

The Wild Swans by Hans Christian Andersen 



T he people poured forth 
from the gates of the city, 
all eager to see the «vitch being 
burnt One wretched old horse pulled 
the cart in which Elisa was sitting, a 
coarse frock of sack cloth had been 
put on her Her beautiful long haw 
hung loosely over her shoulders, her 

cheeks were deadly pale her, lips 
moved slightly while her fingers 
worked with the green fiax Even on 
her way to her cruel death she did not 

give up her work, the ten shirts lay at 
her feet she was now busilv 
romoleting the eleventh, while the 
mob was mocking her 

Look at the witch, how she 
mutters She has not a hymn book in 
her hand no there she sits with her 
a<' ursed withchery Tear if from her, 
teai It .nid a thousand pieces'" 

And ihey all crowded around her. 


and were on the point ot snatchiny 
away the shirts when eleven white 
swans came flying towards the cart 

They settled down round her on the 
cart, and flapped their wings fhe 
crowd gave way in terror "It is a sign 
from Heaven She is certainly 
■nnocent'” whispered some they 
dared nut say it aloud 

The executioner now seized her by 
the hand at that moment she threw 
the eleven shirts over the swans, and 
eleven handsome princes appeared in 
their place The youngest, however, 
had only one arm, and a wing instead 
of the other, for one sleeve was 
missing in his shirt, she had not had 
time to finish it 

“Now 1 may speak," she said "lam 
innocent*” And the people whi'had 
seen what had happe m d Ivjwed 
before her as before a saint 


She nowever sank lifeless into her 
brothers, arms, suspense, feai, and 
gnef had completely exhausted her 

“Yes, she is innocent," said her 
eldest brother, and he now narrated 
all that had happened While he spoke 
a fragrance so delicious as if it came 
from millions of roses, spread all 
around, for every piece of wood m the 
stake had taken root and sent forth 
branches, a hedge of bkximtng red 
roses grew instead of the stake And 
above all trie others bloomed one 
flower of dazzling white and bright as 
a star The Kmg plucked it and laid it 
on Elisa's bosom, whereupon, she 
awoke from her trance with oeace and 
)ov in her heart 

And all the church hells began lo 
ring of their own accord, and the birds 
flew to the spot in swarms There was 
a wedding procession back to the 
paltK e siif h as no King had ever seen 
lieloit' 
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Akbar’s India 


THE ECONOMY OF THE 
MUGHAL EMPIRE c. 159^ A 
STATISTICAL STUDY- by 

Shtrecn Moosvi, Oxford Univ/cr«ity 
Press, Rs 195 


T his rigorous analysis of the 
imnnense amount of statistical 
material in Am i Akban, the 
great olficial compilation ot Akbar’s 
time, constitutes a major contnbution 
to quantitative research in economic 
history It should be mentioned that 
apart from the overall guidance of her 
supervisor. Prof Irfan Habib the 
author had the privilege of working 
with Prof Robert W Fogel.oneof the 
(alheri- of ‘i.li<jiTielrit htsiory”, at the 


which the data has been put has not 
only resulted in a neatly quantified 
picture of the structure of the Indian 
economy c 1600 but has also'- 
necessitated important revisions of' 
many impressions 

That the study is comprehensive 
can be seen from the fields it esbmates 
— population and agricultural 
production, distribution pattern of 
expenditure among the different 
classes, the basis and structure of the 
urban economy, the movement of 
pnces, rates of' interest, and the 
impact of foreign commerce on the 
ei onomy The evideiicc of Ain i 
Akban is supplemented fairly well 
by textual evidence of all kin^ and 
numismatic researches, as well as 


maps and several graphs that support 
and illustrate the author’s argument, 
the book contains a complete 
bibliography and a descriptive index 
Shtreen Moosvi’s exercise needs to 
be viewed against the backdrop of 
Irfan Habib’s pioneering works. 
Agrarian System o/ Mughal 
India, f556 1707 (1963) and the 
celebrated article “Coionialization of 
the Indian Economy, 1757 1900”, 
included in Social Scientist (1975) 
Habib had convirx:ingiy challenged 
W H Moreland’s colonialist 
conclusion that the indigenous ruling 
class in India alone could nof have 
triggered off economic development 
in the country and that Indian pnmary 
producers had been worse off i nder 



Ltf« in the Mughal ogM; A diffarant type of •conomy 
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colonial ord<>T when wealth and 
welfare among the common people 
increased due among other things, to 
the ratlwayb and extensive cash 
cropping 

Although Moosvi dues not take up 
the polernlc^ initiated by Habib, her 
Yeconsfrui tion of Am i-Akbart^s 
statistical matenar may De seen an an 
extension ot the premises Habib spelt 
out in his more recent work. An Attas 
of the Mughal Empire Political and 
Economic Maps with Detailed Notes, 
Btbliographv and Index (1982) The 
boundaries of the Mughal empire, as 
studied here, define an area from 
(^arulaha'-, Kabul, SwatcPakhli and 
Kashmir all the way northeast to 
Kuch Bihar and Sylhet, and most of 
Onssa and Madhya Pradesh along 
with northern Deccan, Gujarat and 
Sindh without Baluchistan 

Moosvi’s painstaking study of gross 
cropped area, crops and their output 
leads to the conclusion that “the area 
of gross cultivabon in Akbar’s empire 
was approximately half of what it was 
at the beginning of the 20th century 
She estimates that there were 98 
million people in Akbar’s dominiuns 
and 145 million in Bntish Inda in 1805 
Noting that this worked out to an 
annual growth of 0 21 per cent lor two 
centuries, Moosvi observes 
“Population growth has been usually 
regarded as an index of the efficiencv 
of pre capitalist economies Upon this 
test, the Mughal economy rouM not 
be deemed absolutely statx: or 
stagnant if the population tended to 
grow between 36 and 44,per cent in 
two hundrd years The rate of 0 20 
per cent suggests an economy in 
which there was some room for 
‘national saving" and net increzise in 
food production, although the 


growth, on balance, was slow ” Por 
purposes of compausori, the author 
adds “According to a recent estimate 
the average annual growth rate of 
population in England and Wales 
between 1700 and 1750 was just 0 2 
per cent, it increased, with the 
beginning of the Industrial Revolution, 
to 1 1 per cent, between 1750 and 
1801 " 

She IS, moreover, right in 
suspecting that the growth of national 
savings and foexj production bv 1700 
might have been higher it I hei e was an 
absence of “phenomena like famines 
and epidemics, as well as the immense 
exploitative presoure upon the 
peasantry" Mckisvi finds, incidental 
ly, that land revenue demand “on 
most food and otfier ordinar' crops 
(including wheat) was equal to about 
half the p> uduce ’ and not ihe 
generally believed one third She tuso 
gives a very detailed aciount ot the 
cost of land reven :e collection and 
the way the incidence of 'larna' (net 
czujh income from all sources ot 
revenue; vaned according to the 
extent of cultivation, price level, 
zcmindaTs" share in gross revenue 
etc Moosvi also contraoicts 
Moreland’s view that the zarnindais 
enjoyed one third ot the levenue 
aemand She says thie share was 
closer to one fifth 

The author gives detailed lists of 
Items .nder which the ruling i,Iass 
expended its surplus It transpires 
that in the imperial household, 
or.iaments and gems took up about a 
quarter, of the experiditure, harems a 
sixth, the court cuisine and crockery 
one ninth Although more than onc- 
third of the 'jama' was spent on craft, 
the Items did not generate a large 


effective demand in the economy for 
manufartuied goods of moderate 
value "No basis for any real 
accumulation of capital out of 
agriculture”, stie observes, “could 
have ansen as lone as this remained 
the dominant pattern of consumption 
of the surplus ” 

Moosvi’s survey of the data on 
imports and exports of the period 
leads her to believe that exports were 
more valuable for urban manuhteture, 
particularly in textiles, although the 
gains from exports did not show up in 
a commensurate import of wage 
goods or raw materials and their 
multiplier effects on the economy at 
large Conspicuous consumption by 
the Indian elite ot the Mughal period, 
as o* now, tends to explain why the 
multiplier effect in question was much 
stronger in the less consumptive 
economies of early tra>dern Wt’jtern 
Furope It was this kind of an 
economy which the Britis'n rulers of 
post Mugtial India took over and 
L'se,i, to th€»r intciest. by changing the 
te.'ms ot trade bctwee.i tndia and the 
West 

Morisvi’s study adils a wealthy of 
iriaterwil »o the ongoing research in 
unrticr’ltinq the nature ot economic 
< h?i .ge fiiat took place in India during 
colonial rule Conscious of the need 
for Lodci standing ttic preceding 
conditions before qraspmg the 
(.harocter of change under colonial 
ism the author sticks to the premise 
that "the pre colonial economy be 
analysed in terms similar to those 
apphcable in the study of the 
succeeding phase, and these 
necessarily include quantitat ve 
study * 

SAMIR DASGUPTA 


Poor study of the rich 


AMERICA NOTES AND 
OBSERVATIONS ON OUR 
CIVIL RELIGION by Lewis H 
l,apham, Weideritcld and Nicolson, $ 
18''5 

I N his previous book ‘Fortune’s 
child Portrait of the United States 
as Spendthrift Heir’ (1980), Lewis 
H Lapham mainly argued the thesis 
iha* America is ime a rich man who 
ever since 1945 has beensquander'ng 
his ir>hentar'"e 

In his latest tour de force of 
oeneralizaton, Lapham — ajourrvalisf, 
«s->ayisl and the editor of Harper’s 
inogo/ine - develops a similar 
metaphor The immense prosperity 
a« 1 riiirigto f)ie accounts of the United 
Stales after the victories of World 



War II produced a correspondingly 
immense enwd of newly enru hed 
citizens whose infliierice far exceeds 
both their numbers and their grasp 
W-iethcr new rich or old rich, 
Protestant or Jew, celebrity or 
anonym, they constitute the 
American classes that own ihe hulk of 
the nation's wealth, wield the 
instruments of power, wntc the 
newspapers and arrange the 
television scliedules, j«erform the 
feats of the higher shopping and 
(personify the tenor of the aqe 

The equestnan class, a term 
Laprfiam wittily appropriates from the 
ancient Roman usage, comprncs all 
those who can afford to ride ather 
than walk Needless to ai’.d, he 
believes that it is dnving us all to hell >n 


a handcan 

Now It must be conceded that 
Lapham seems to know well the 
habits and psychology of the rich As 
he writes at the outset of hts book, he 
was himself born into the ranks of the 
equestrian class and educated to the 
pi utocols of we.tith at prep school and 
college “Given the c.rcumsfances of 
my childhood in San Francisco, I don’t 
know how I could have avoided an 
early acquaintance with the 
pathologies rtf wealth The Lapham 
family enjoyed the advantages of 
social eminence in a city that cared 
about httle else, and most of its 
members comforted themselves with 
the telling and retelling of tales about 
the mythicdl nches of my great 
qiandfather ” 
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Given such u background, he is 
ahU’ to catalogue the infinite ways in 
which great wealthy corrupts, 
enervates, stupefies, infantilizes, 
intimidates and dehumanizes With 
many an appalling illustration, he 
shows how the nth come to hate their 
lives, themselves and even their 
children, yet go on worshipping 
mammon and searching for false 
securitv 

Moreovi'i, his metephor of 
America as a wealthy prodigal 
succeeds up to a point, yielding such 
an insight as the underlying 
resemblance betueen the Counter 
» ulture <jt the Wbtls ind the 
rev>uhlican nso'gini^nfo i-f the early 
liJBCs r>ei laring time to b«’ circular, 
the apc'lcxfists lor both revolutions 
announced the great tniln that 
noining ever i honges in the land of 
ptipciua! summer Tin Counter 
c iiltcue toi.nd its cor'v< rts ainonq 
pc'ople echo didn’t cishli groccup.ttie 
KffMililKan ris.;r'jinicnfo lecraited its 
c (ingrcgaiion immi i p •opi. unwilling 
'(> OTOV <11(1 

I he dittii i Ip >' that having 
essentially utu’ [ir.int in ina’KO 
lai>ham grows iiiesicne If, as he 
poir.t-, out twic e, A Bartlett Giamatti 


the former President of Yale, named 
the abstract style that sinves to give 
po offence the higher institutional, 
then Lapham’s. derisive prose might 
fittingly be called the incessant 
executional Resistant to modulation. 
It tends by and by to pall 

Moreover, his sweeping generah 
zations allow an occasional dust bail 
to escape Some readers will be 
surprised to learn that, according to 
Lapham, it wasn’t Gary Hart’s 
infidelity and sexual masquerades 
that troubled the Amencan public 
What bothered people was his lack of 
business acumen in gambling with the 
immense sum of money - measured 
as political spoils, patronage, graft - 
that changes hands with the election 
of a n«iw President from ’he other 
pc>litkal party 

This leader was taken aback to tind 
I apham arguing that some of 
America’s must serious and praised 
wnteis arc insufficiently preoccupied 
w ith w hat he himself knows He writes 
that in tht‘ spheres ot wnting that is 
specifically and sett < onscicjusly 
literary (i c the work of Philip Roth, 
John Barth, William Styron. Robeit 
Coover Joan Didion, Donald 
Baithelme, »-fc ) none ot the 


cicquisitive frenzy of the past few 
decades intruded upon the solemn 
contemplation of the self 

One or two of Lapham s 
generalizations hit a little close to 
home, admittedly He writes that in a 
rich man’s culture, art is what sells 
and Its pnee determines its worth, 
that under such a dispensation critics 
become indistinguishable from 
headwaiters or department store 
floorwalkers, and that cultural 
reporting in the media - including 
Newsweek, Time, the TV networks, 
and the New York Times reflects 
the maxim that a gcxxi author is a rich 
author, and <1 nch author is a good 
author 

Of I oursfe, It wouldn’t lie quite fair 
lo measure I apnam hm’scif by such a 
stand ird, since he, is referring to 
luthors who get rich trom their 
w nting not ones who are disposed to 
wc alth by their breeding as he admits 
seceral times in* the hook to being 
Still, let me m Lapham’s honour break 
a ru'e i was never belorc aware of 
tollowing Let me put aside all 
< iinsiderations of affluence and say 
thai on merit alone Monei and CUiss" 
in A»neru u is not a good b jok 
CHRIS LEHMANN-HAUPT 


Forest facts 


FOItESTS IN INDIA -ENVIRON- 
MENTAl AND PRODUCTIVE 
by V P V jarwala, Oxfcrrd & IBH 
Rihhshing Co , 06 Janpath, New 
Delni HO (Kif, Rs .6 

I N her message to the FAO tech 
meal consultation committee on 
woexi-based panels in Januaiy 
1983 Indira Gandhi observed, “The 
protection and development of 
forests are ner essary tor the survival 
of human civilization This doc’S not 
mean overlooking the productivity 
role of forests in econonne 
development Development without 
destruction and proteciion with 
production should be our objective ’’ 
Keeping this in mind, Agarwala makes 
an in deptn study of forests in India 
concentrating on the role of the 
ecology in the context ol world 
dimate 

. The term “forest” originates from 
the Latin world forts which means 
outside, the reference apparently 
being to a village fence m txjundary 
Oricpn:dly, a "fc»rest” must have 
included unishabitated and unculti 
vated land Now the meaning has 
undergone a radical change Any land 


managed for multifarious purposes ol 
forestry is Cciiled foiest 

India's forests have a long history A 
good deal of information about forests 
IS available in the Vedas, the 
ftamoiiana, and the Mahabhorata 
According lo the Puranas, trees 
produce not only roots, leaves, 
flqwers, fruits, shades, barks and 
timber but help ancestors go to 
heaven Thus the ancient sages were 
against deforestatiuii hor, they 
believed that it would result in pool 
rainfall 

In *his way Agarwala traces the 
hisio'^y of forestty from the Maurya 
Gupta Muslim and British periods to 
post Independence days In 1981 the 
Government of India appointed a 
conimittee to review the existing 
rights, cqncessioi s, tenures and 
settlements m forests The report is 
shocking The return oriented policy 
of the British still continues in many 
forests This apart^ in quite a few 
cases the conditions are so anarchical 
that 'new plantations disappear 
overnight’ But these could have been 
aveited The committee suggests, 
“Unless this picture is radically 
altered, no amount of social forestry 
of plantations will help increase the 


biomass production ” The only thing 
needed is the “restoration of 
discipline I he sooner this is done, the 
better for our survival” 

Forests in India, covering «bout 75 
million hectares of the land, perform 
vital fum tions - b<>th environmental 
and productive as well As far os 
environmental' is concerned, forests 
have a tremendous impact on solar 
radiation and light, air temperature, 
wind, atmospheric pressure, 
prei ipitalion, fog drip, evaporation, 
condensation, snow, soil evaporation, 
soil temperature, litter Effid forest 
floor soil moisture and transpiration 
On the ‘productive’ level, forests 
house millions ot plant and animal 
species that eventually enrich our 
national economy 

The author minutely discusses the 
role of forest managerrrent Sound 
forest managacment always main 
tains and improves site quality, 
applies standard methods and 
working plans, envisages optimum 
return on capital consistent with 
meeting the national requirements at 
minimum <. ost and ensures adequate 
regeneration of forests all the time In 
1965 the Government of India started 
a project i ailed the Pre Investment 

1 
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Survey of Forest Resources in the 
Northern, Southern and Central 
Zones in collaboration with the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 
of the United Nations Later, our 
Government earned on this work 
independently In 1981 the Forest 
Survey of bidia took over The survey, 
based on latest inventory techniques, 
has collected valuable information 
about the number of trees per hectare 
according to diameter classes, 
species dispersion, total volume per 
hectare by utility class etc The author 
should have said something about 
road transport management also 
After all forest and road transport are 
interwoven 

The book discusses also the 
intimate relation between tribal 
communities and forests Their soaal 
customs, folklore and rebgion are 
grdatly influenced by forests 
Acco'ding to the 1981 census, the 
total tribal population in India, 
excluding Assam, was 51 6 million So 
far, forestry operations, confirm the 
author, have benefited tnbals only as 
casual wage earners To conserve 
forests, their basic needs will have to 
be fulfilled permanently in a planned 
manner Therefore, forest manage 
ment should create an atmosphere 
that helps increase their confidence 
and sense of involvement as well 
Surprisingly, the author, while 
discussing the general trends of tnbal 
communities, scarcely looks at 
certain well-known tnbes and their 
life styles. 

Agarwala amply sheds light on 
forest based industries like paper, 
newsprint, rosin, fruits, medical 
plants, wood based panel products 


and others These industries play an 
important part in enriching the 
natioruil economy and provide large 
scale employment Forest activities 
are largely labour-intensive, especially 
in backward areas In 1980 81. forests 
in India eemed a revenue of Rs 472 
crore out of which Rs 318 crore was 
spent Of this Rs 159 croie went to 
pay labourers for 300 working days at 
the rate of Rs 8 per day Six lakh 
people were given employment 
Similarly, two million people may be 
estimated to be employed in 
conversion, extraction, timber and 
transport That means over 10 per 
cent of the tnbals directly derive their 
earning from forests The number 
could have been doubled, if the major 
forest development programmes 
were well implemented 
Agarwala also highlights India's nch 
and vaned wildlife She has about 350 
species of mammals, 1200 qiecies of 
birds in approximately 2100 forms and 
more than 20,000 species of insects 
There are eight species of deer, more 
varieties of cats than any other 
country, several forms of wild goats, 
the Indian elephant, the Asiatic lion, 
the one horned rhinoceros etc India 
has a large number of representatives 
of both European and Asian species 
Unfortunately wildlife has gradually 
diminished in many forests As many 
as 66 species of mammals, 38 species 
of birds and 18 species of amphibians 
and reptiles inclining all three species 
of kidia crocodiles are on the verge of 
extinction This is mainly because of 
poaching, excessive population, 
expansion of agriculture and 
reclamation, destruction zmd opiening 
up of forest lands t>y extensive new 


A godman’s ways 


SATYA SAl AVTAR. by R 
Mohan Rai, Sterling Publishers 
Private Ltd, 80 


S ATYA Sat Baba is an enigma, an 
inexplicable phenomenon, and 
this book IS an attempt to 
explain this phefKimenon Throuj^i 
various case studies, the author 
shows that the Baba h^ been able to 
improve, m no small measure, the 
quality of life and the quality of man 
He also hi^lights the mission of Sai 
Brtba who is regarded by his followers 
AS an incarnation of God 
Sai Baba’s devotees are broadly 
c ategurised into bhoktos or admirers 
who rejoice m Baba's ‘leelas’, and 
spiritual sadhokas who consider him 

28 


their spiritual leader A bhakta 
need not necessarily be a sadhaka, 
but a sadhoka emerges out of a 
bhakta Sadhana sharj^ens percep 
tions and develot^ a sixth sense 
1 fie men’s campus of the Satya Sa* 
Insbtute of Higher Learning is at 
Bnndaban, an ashram where Sai Baba 
goes often for a change The women’s 
campus IS at Anantapur m Andhra 
Three other abodes are Satyam, 
Shivam and Sundaram The first Sai 
temple of India was founded by the 
Baba himself The author, who 
appears to bejm admirer of Sai Baba, 
has gwen details of the godman's 
miracles and mission A little more 
about the rurtivitics of the Satya Sai 
Baba School would have been useful ' 

PRABHAT KUMAR ROY 


roads and use of fast vehicles In spite 
of the protection measures employed 
by the forest departmenis, laments 
Agarwala, the destruction of wildlife 
has irxieed been phenomenal This 
> ajpart. the existing rational parks and 
wildlife sanctuaries do not cover the 
threatened habitats 

Finally, the author observes that 
forests in India at present hardly fulfil 
the environmental functions they 
ought to The production, compared 
to the potential, is abnormally low and 
slow In fact, the Sixth Five Year Plan 
has utterly neglected our forests and 
wasteland Agarwala feels the urgent 
need for adequate forest research, 
education and effective implemen 
tation of m^or jxilicy decisions 
relating to afforestation, soil 
conservation and animal husbandry 
programmes m the Seventh and the 
Eighth Five Year Plans Over and 
above, it is very essential, adds 
Agarwala, to make people aware of 
the value of forests What he wants to 
emphasise is that the Government 
atone is not solely resjxinsible for the 
preservation of forests People too 
have a duty to protect the 
environment, maintain the ecologural 
balance and preserve the forests in 
India 

The book is unlike Agarwala’s other 
works in that it does not attempt a 
prosaic statement about forestry in 
India Rather, it is an intelligently 
written, sensitive and well argued 
thesis that unravels the mind of an 
unusual conservatoi who feels 
deeply, and thinks, cnticises and 
suggests with infinite care 

RANAJiT CHAKRABARTY 


Books received 


A predator stalking acroee 
Eurasia* by Bishnu Mukherjee, 
Grantha Prakash, Rs 10 

An introduction to book 
publishing: by D Raghavan, Institute 
of Book Publishing (distnbuted by 
Sterling Publishers), Rs 200 

Poetical works Volume I: by 
Krishna Srmivas, Poets Press India, 
118 Raja Street, Dr Seethpathi Nagar, 
Velachen, Madras 600042, Indian 
pnee not stated, $ 20 

The Terrible Truth About 
Lawyers (What every Business 
Person Needs to Know): by Mark 
H McCormack, Collins, London; 
distributed in India by Rupa and Co, 
Rs 16889 
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Surgery without scalpel 


A rmed with such unlikely equip¬ 
ment as spring coils, tissue ad 
hesives, glass beads and tiny 
rubber balloons, a new breed of X-ray 
experts IS blurring the boundanes 
between radtolo^ and traditional 
surgery 

Interventional radiology, which 
one doctor refers to as “tike operating 
on patients without a scalpel,” allows 
the treatment of life threatening 
conditions without the difficult and 
complex 6urgit;al procedures 
previously required. 

Instead, radiologsts, monitonng 
their actlot^s on X-ray machines, 
insert probes, tubes and other devices 
throu^ narrow incisions in the skin, 
usually requiring only a local 
anaesthetic The instruments are 
moved to the site of the problem and 
used to keep open blocked passages, 
close bleedmg vessels or treat blood 


Heart 


Inflatable 
balloon for 
unblocking 
arteries 

narrowed 
coronary 
artery 



Houi thm advanced X-ray techniquea are used. 
sopMsIjcofKMi 

disorders that threaten to create 
more serious problems 

Says Dr Mahinda Weerasena, 
head of radiology at the Colombo 
Children’s Hospital in Snl-anka "The 
expanding use of interventional 
techniques in many instances 
provides a safe, comfortable and cost 
effective alternative to invasive 
sqrgery ” 


Growing 


One of the earnest mterventxinal 
procedures was the unblocking of 
narrowed arteries — usually in the 
heart or the legs. 


Blood-carrying arteries become 
narrow with age due to the 
accumulaton of fatty deposits on 
their inner walls, reducing and 
perhaps blocking the flow of blood 
The result may be a heart attack as 
the heart is starved of blood 

A similar problem leads to blocked 
artenes in the leg, usually near the 
groin, creating cramps and perhaps 
tameness 

To prevent such blockages, an X 
ray specialist inserts a fine tube or 
catheter into a blood vessel in the arm 
or leg, then manipulates it to the point 
of the build up 

At the tip of the tube is a fine 
balloon, w4iich is temporarily irdlated 
at the point of narrowing in order to 
expand the blood vessel 

International radiology is also used 
to treat pulmonary embolism, a 
common oroblem among middle- 2 iged 


patients and women after childbirth, 
in which a blood clot formsm the veins 
of the leg (called a deep vein 
thrombus, or D\/T1 

The clot can become dislodged 
and carried in the bloodstream to the 
lung, wh«re it becomes stuck causing 
severe damage to lung tissue, 
difficulty in breathing, and often 
death Diabetics, obese people and 
women who take birth control pills are 
among those prone to DVT 
formation 

Radiologists are able to insert fine 
wire mesh filters into the inferior vena 


cava (the main vein that carnes blood 
from the legs to the heart) to trap 
blood clots before they reach the 
lungs 

Radiologists were once seen 
mainly as technicians who interpreted 
the nuances and shadows of X ray 
pictures The new generation 
emerged with the introduction of 
more sophisticated body imaging 
machines such as ultrasound and 
radio isotope scanners, magnetic 
resonance imagers and CAT 
scanners (used for complete body 
scans) 

The real worth of interventional 
radiologists has been proved in the 
dramatic field of brain surgery 
Cerebral aneurysms (dilated weak 
walled blood vessels in the depths of 
the skull, which can rupture if blood 
pressure rises) are among the nrxjst 
dangerous of conditions, often 
inaccessible to the surg.on’s knife 
Neurosurgeon Dr Darrell Weinman 
says they are “like carrying a time 
bomb in one’s head, never knowing 
when it will rupture and bleed ” 

Radiology pinpoints the aneurysm 
and can even detect if it is leaking By 
directing a fine lube through blood 
vessels to reach the weak-wedled 
vessel, radiologists can block off the 
danger, and seal leaks in the wall 

The blocking of blood vessels can 
likewise prove usetui when surgery is 
required Large malignant tumours, 
for example, are supplied by blood 
vessels which can bl^d dangerously 
during surgical attempts to remove 
the tumour 

Even haemorrhages in the depths 
of the intestine, whxrh previously 
required an abdominal operation to 
locate and tie off the bleeding v'essels, 
can be controlled by inserting a 
flexible telescope like instrument to* 
coagulate the vessels electncaHy 

The removal of unnary stones and 
gall stones can be done with 
radiology, saving patients a sursu:al 
incision in the abdomen, a week in 
hospital and a month m con 
vdlescence The treatment also costs 
less and is less demanding of hospital 
beds ^ 

Says Dr Richard Waugh, deputy 
director of radiology at Sydney’s 
Royal Pnnee Alfred Hospital in 
Australia “Couipared with surgery, 
interventional radiology provides a big 
cost benefit for the hospitals ” 
(Gemini News) 

Saititva Wijeslnha, in 
Melboume 
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Audience or spectator? 


M r A Banerjet’ of 13A, 
Har.'kiimar Tagore Sqr, 
Calv-utta, nos asked whether 
the word 'audience’ is conrectly used 
in the CKprtssion, ‘A huge audience 
was therv 'i- see her perrorm' 

Etymo' ‘audience’ is 

related t ' I.eanng F’artndgc says, 
"Audienct- is piopedy a gathenng of 
hearers listeners Otherwise, 
specta'i"s le ‘onloo’rers’ is 
requiied The CCD lK>wever, 
gives tlie meaning of the word as ‘the 
whole group of listeners or 
Spectators ‘Audien e' is widely used 
for 'speciato's ‘Audience’ also 
means readers ot a hook 
(A L D C D 

The sentence we are considering 
does not give the context, whether 
the pierfoimer was a dancer or a 
musician or a gyriinast, te whether 
her appeal was to the sense of hieanng 
or to ‘hat of sight l.i ttie ca^e of a 
musician 'audience' -s ind-sputably 
correct 

One of the tendeni ics in the history 
of words IS the tendency tci generalise 
the sense of words A word which 
formerly signified a particular thing 
has, in course of time, come ic sigiwiy 


a large number of things of the same 
kind, by an extension of meaning For 
example, pipe’onginally meant only a 
musical instrument The word has 
now come to mean any hollow 
cylindncal thing which resembles a 
pipe In Shakespeare ‘presently’ 
means ‘immediately’ but since the 
seventeenth century't has developed 
a Vugue meanirig o* any indefinite time 
•n tuturc 

In the w< rd ’box’ we have a good 
instance of this process of 
generaliaation of meaning “Box’ is an 
evergreen snrub or small tree with 
small dark, leathery leaves, much 
used in garden borders In early Old 
Em^ish a small case or receptacle 
with a lid made of boxwood for 
holding jewels, money or drugs was 
called a ‘box’ The word gradually 
acquired a wide sense Towards the 
dost ot the Old Eriglish pericxJ a small 
case riiade ot anj wood intended to 
I ontam these artu Ics was called a 
‘box' Gradually the word came to be 
used to denote all 'hose things which 
Closely resembled ir* shape and use 
those things whi,.h had been earlier 
designated by it 


Down to the end of the seventeenth 
century the word generally denoted a 
case of small size After 1700 the word 
became much wider m its meaning It 
now means a chest or case, big or 
small, made of wood, metal, 
cardbrard or leather for holding 
clothes or other articles ‘Box’ could 
also mean a coachtrum’s seat. We 
have jury box, witness-box etc 
‘Audience’ may be regarded as 
undergoing such a process of 
generalisation of meaning 

Mr Banerjee has also asked if the 
use of ‘stopped up’ in a certain 
sentence is correct 11 egret that it is 
not possible for me to discuss the 
question unless the entire sentence 
with Its context is quoted 
Incidentally, sometimes i receive 
inquiries about the use of certain 
words or phrases in particular cases, 
but the sentences where they occur 
are not quoted in full and the context 
IS not stated It is not possible lor me 
to discuss the < orrectness ot the use 
of any word if the sentence in which it 
occurs IS not stated along with the 
context 

P MUKHERJEE 


jsCIENCE 


Solar concentration 


Y N <1 decelriprnftit I'tomisiiig 
I I "idior advatues in si’.ic** 
• Xvo.i iiiirii .itiops lase*- and the 
! I , XI SSI s, of iTMfcrials, -.i US'', i. .u 

I th< i',i'’ers*y nf Cbi< ago haw 
' • ( ' I 1 >.!r-ii*'-' ihv viti’s I'nei tv at 
j M iHi' ti,r» It-, no'ni,*! .ntensi'v on 
[ k’'-'’eed ng the previous rei ord 

0 . '■-lOie than th'ee I’mes 

I'll, I'divt 1, iti announcing the 
.e‘i».i'iw ' sax) ‘tie ’'«■< ord u..\S 
II.flip-* i‘ii|'' ,'h,. ft-it-rgy iiitensi'v on 
the . in . sii> 1 . 1 ' I 

itii' -.luntisl* led tiy Roland 
Vviii ' in 1 pi- lie <11 of physu s 
ippl't-'J 1 • e >, te hl.ologv 111 

feci'ioj.ir ill, sot Mitrors lo. 

■ oil-> • r ( .'ll > ort t n*T King solar 
' - -I j h I Hi hn qu* I'li'y were 

1 irpas >[',( t|,K r< |.a.ll I'lllll ’ll 

■■ ' . . ir I ,1 I'l' I ttif 11 . >1 ri '111 Jl 

' .’f .'X'TIS Wholl I I'a It,', ^ 
jji.i I’lo’.s of s'll.ir , jul 


Bit iieshwar (j.ipla We don t y<*t 
Knciw .’niything that can be done 
with t’Ms inti’n.c sola. Ream " 

Ftiivit-. .n so’ir I nt rgv s.iid the 
ft'ihnoliMjv in.li Is ii.ed 'o power 
laser r onini'Mil at..ins in spa e either 
liet’Jveeil oihitMig s.iU . 'u >ot oc't'veeii 
spaceinlt and the grout'd Since a 
l.iser ‘ -am does i -i' si>iead out as 
iriiii h .IS radio, i orininiiK ations t.y 
l.iser light siifft r h ss signal 
htlenu.ilnin ..r d i an ' .iri-.rnit mure 
inforii'ition in stiace iiior(<>vet 
sol.ir energy is .ibutidant and 
< onsl.int while other wiiin es of 
energy an* extremely « xpensive 
A laser ptjwered by ihe new s il.ir 
t OIK entralion tefhniqirc’ would use 
c'ic'.gv more than tifXt tiriu’s is 
1 tfu leptly as one ojH'rat* <' hy 
. mve'itiotiai energy, the I Jtiiver'.ity i if 
t’‘i’i ,igo Scientists s,jid Such a la’c’t 
iHild .il )0 be adjusted to ojierate in 
iiiaiiy waielengths 


Ihe achiyemeni is also considerer 
important because it concentrates 
power above the critical thieshold foi 
energizing certain laseis that have 
broad scientific and technical uses 
lilts thieshold IS about 511,000 suns, 
or about 5 kilowatts per square 
centimeter 

t)ne possible use. scientists said, 
would be to power lasers ».ip.ible of 
sc’paratiny uranium isoiopes in 
prc'ct'ssing fuel foi r ui lear power 
plants 

The < oru entialed solar energy 
( ould also be impoitant in developing 
stronger, more duiable in.iterials lor 
industry and the miiil.iry hoc list’d 
ultraviolet r ad latiuri in the 
cnnienfraled sunliijht can alter the 
molecular slrm lure of metals and 
other materials in ways to produce 
ultra stroiKj aerospace materials 
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ARKS OB CANCER 

Mar22-Apr20 Juii22~Iul23 


PROFESSIONALUFELOOKS THIS IS AN AUSPiaOUS 
bright FinanaaOy thk w an ttm< Aim to achieve something 
exceyent ttioe, you nuv racave outstemding and be ready to 
iongawnitad cheques or get take a chance Good news for 
back money you lent Thasthe all who are professionally 
best time of the month to attend creative You wdl be inspired, 
interviews, sign contracts, and thn in turn should lead to 
negotiate ide or purchase and profit If sm^e, social bfc and 
even travel Additional romance will receive an 
responsiblity may be thrust on impetus You should tread 
you Although itas could catch wanly before making senous 
you unawares, you should find commitments You may fall 
the challen^ stimulating and m love suddenly but your 
wdl entoy what at first appesrs a feelings will not last Important 
difficult task. Important dates dates 23,26,28 
22, 26, 28 


LIBRA 

CAPRICORN 

Sep22—Oct23 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


THIS IS A PROFITABLE THIS IS AN AUSPiaOUS 
period lor professional phase Matters related to 
travellers For others, foreign countries will crop up on 
everything is out of reach It s many occasions and many of 
important tor you to get you will plan for the summer 
organised lest you should waste holiday If you have mends and 
time Recent misunderstand relatives you may get exciting 
ings with relatives will be news from them If you are 
cleared and you can now enjoy romantically involved you may 
a better relatioiiship Do not be Have to serioustly considar a 
adventurous m romance You proposal Try not to be 
may become involved in others' sidetr2icked from an important 
problems Your support will be ssue which probably arises 
expected Important dates from the events of last week 
23. 25, 26 Now is your chance to put n^t 

something which needs careful 
handling Important dates 23, 
27, 28 



lAURUS 

Apt21—May 21 



LEO 

JuI24—Aug21 


SCORPIO PIgg A QUARIUS 

Oct 24 -Nov 21 mam ?1-Feb 19 


LITTLE ACTIVITY FOR YOU ONLY LACK OF FORE 
at the moment Pbssibly the si^t will prevent you from 
best day this week, espectaily making progress now The 
foi socialising and ronwtee, is planets favour vou Social hfe 
Monday You may have to and toendship flounsh Parents 

spend on entertainment but do and home affairs are 

not be extravagant Extra emphasised Many of you may 
expense IS likely on Thursday be considering buying 
Be careful on Wednesday, something for the home If so 
ahhough your hunches are this is an excellent tirne for 
usually right on this day. you are b^tf gams and signing contracts 

in danger of lumping to wrong Mortgage matters will be rosy 
conclusinns Bear up vAth the Important dates 25, 26, 28 
■hortcornings of ait associate It 
would be unwise to speak your 
mind now important dates 
22, 26. 28 


IT MAY BECOME NECES A PERIOD OF SUCCESS 
sary for you to take a supportive I ry to achieve as much as you 
rather than a leading rde You ^an for this is an ideal time An 
will gam money on Tuesday exciting invitation could reach 
You h^R/c the Midas touch on some of you before the etd of 
Wednesday Sooaily you will the week You will not be bored 
have a lot of fun and variety Mert ury brusnes the cobwebs 
Beware of misunderstandings from your mind and makes you 
later in (he week when people mentally alert, while Mars 
in your immediac circle could increases physical eners^j You 
be difficult to please need to use minimum effort to 
Important dales 24, 25 26 impress the opposite sex and 

i harm 'hose in authority Use 
this period wisely Much codd 
(ome from it Important 
dates 23,26,28 


* V ■ ^ 

OEMM 


vmco 

SAGITTARIUS 


-yVl 

1 

May 22—Jun2l 

IS. 

Aug 22-Sep 21 

Nov22-Der21 


PISCES 

Feb 20-Mat 21 


YOU ARE LIKELY TO M YOU APE UNLIKELY TO BE 
preoccupied with erternal popi’lar now because yoi will 
rather than personal issues If '•tsist on involving yourself m 
unrmtiloypd, s. noiK efforts for prolcssional affairs If you aic 
{hange will twv off on Fnday unattach ed. a member of the 
Roman, e wiB Woom with an oppiwiie sex is likely to entei 
exciting and unexpected your Me If you aiegoingsteulv, 
introduction. Finances receive then a lommitmeni mav In. 
a Kxjsi directly or indirectly expected from you Guard 
1 (trough a frvnd A favourable against overspending at home 
lime' for a change of Take caie not to mislay 
environment An unplanned possessions Do not be irnla’ed 
tourney could take place toi i>elty reasons Your partner 
linpoilant dates 23. 24. 26 »>'■’ I’' mdiKeient lo your ideas 

.imt arrange ments Impoitant 
dates 2.1.24, 26 


A VERY REWARDING YOU SHOULD BE FEEUNG 
plasc Fverythipg will torn out a ht low You will be prepared 
as expo.ted Those who have to (are any kind of opposition 
iTiade up their minds ahou' There are some useful contacts 
some kind of change would be to be made and you should 
Aisc to get things moving stxtn make the most of your chances 
You mtiy take a short tnp or Although friends are warm and 
receive exetmg news throu^ a your social calendar could be 
rel tlivc Do not be conservative easily filled, you are simply not 
and refuse the tnp Your love m tt»e mood Job prospects are 
l.ic won’t be easy a broken not good this week bu* do not 
affair or at ktast a dbagreement destrair as things wiU improve 
IS likely Do not acl unwisely shoitiv Try to rcHaex now so 
Important dates 23, 25,26 that you will be ready when 

have a lot to do Important 
dates 23.27,28 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-maldng 


Marriages were once 
made in heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot. But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
get you one There's still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today’s age of 
technology wl^o leaves 
anything to chance? So, 
we’ve introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making. For the first time 
in Eastern India. Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delij^rs perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches! 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you fust can't be too 
careful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We'll send you 
the most ideally-suit<kl 
matches which accurately 
match your requirements 
along with the usual box 
replies - and ih no time 
at all' 


All you need to do is 
fill In a rorm available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets. 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer servtcd. 
you don't have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. Northern 
India Patrika, Allahabad & 
Lucknow, Northern 
Patrika. Kanpur.^rnrit 
Prabhat, Allahabad Jt 
Lu^now and lugamar, 
Calcutta. 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Anuita Basar Patrika. Calcutta & Jamah^dpur a Nordtem butta P at rika . 
Allahabad & Lucknow a NovdiMn Patrika^ Kanpur a Anwit PkvblMd^ 

Allahabad & Lucknow a fi^iantar, Calcutta 
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The 

beee 

take. 

oven 

W ITH MP« (and those watch¬ 
ing them or lookup after 
them) away from Delhi, 
Parliament House seems to have been 
left to darkness and to bees Just 
outside the rooms Ra)esh Pdot, 
Jagdish Tytler and Madhavrao 
Sondia use during sessions, bees 
have built a large hive For some 
reason. Parliament House coratantly 
attracts bees, which keep dotting the 
large building with hives, big and 
small, throughout the year There 
should be a monitonng cell, controlled 
by the Speaker or, mayte, a Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, to track 
down the beehives and have the 
honey collected and sold (without 
“middlemen”) Even if it brings n 
negligible revenue to begin with, the 
amount could become sizeable in 
course of time to help the nation 
maintain its ‘heavyweight* MPs 



It IS easy enough to forget the three 
month long budget session, now 
behind us. In the Lok Sabha alone, 
there were S3 sitlings, spanning 342 
hours and 23 minutes, but no 
statistics will ever be avabble as to 
the total number of hours wasted. We 
do not have any worthwhile means, 
except the battle of the ballots every 
five years, to pull up our 
Parttamentanans In the case of the 
Raiya Sabha, which is formed through 
kidinct election, even this remedy is 
not. available Many might still 


remember the agonising suspense on 
the last sessKin’s last day when the 
security forces were believed to be on 
the point of entenng, i they had not 
already entered, the Golden Temple 
But knowledgeable sources ruled out 
such a posibihty (I) saying the 
Government would not act until well 
past Parliament's closing hour 
Harassed by the Bofors discussion, 
the ruling party was in no mood to 
present another hot issue to the 
Opposition on a platter Nobody asks 
for trouble, so why should the 
Congress (I)? 

When the action did start later m 
Anvitsar, the capital grapevine had it 
that, though Governor S S Ray and 
the Director-General of the Puniab 
Police, KPS Gill, did all the talking 
and the briefing, neither of them was 
part of the real acbon line Even the 
Union Home Minister, Buta Singh, 
was not really in the know The 
strategy adopted, hour to hour, was a 
closely-guar^d secret, between Rajiv 
Gandhi, Ved Marwah, former Delhi 
Police Commissioner and now the 
head of the National Security Guards, 
and the Punjab Governor’s adviser 
Ribeiro 

Good. 

going. 

M any would also remember 
the closing week of the 
budget session, not only for 
the devastating debate in both 
Houses on the JPC report on the 
Bofors issue, but for the 
communication gap between the 
Government and the (^position 
Both Madhu Dandavate and his party 
ci^eague, Jaipal Reddy, who opened 
the discussions on the report, said the 
“studied absence of the Prime 
Minister” frcxn the Lok Sabha was of 
“profound significance” Actually, at 
that moment — it was around 12 25 m 
the afternoon — Rajiv Gandhi, along 
with President Venkataraman, was on 
the lawns of Rashtrapati Bhavan to 
receive the Mghan President In 
trying to launch a sarcastic and 
powerful attack, Reddy slipped again 
— this bme on grammar — when he 
saxl inadvertently that the Bofors 
proceedings had been reported right 
from the “day-go” A "very chantable” 
K K Tewary pointed out “from the 
word 'go” Madhu Dandavate in turn 
served tlfje Congress (I) member well 
by saying that Tewary was “only doing 
the job spelling correction" Jaipal 
Reddy, who has already proved 
himself to be an up and coming 


Parliamentarian, ended his speech 
with a jibe at Tewaiy’s semantics by 
asking to find out if Wm Chadha was 
an “agent" or a “representative’ of 
Bofors 

During the Lok Sabha discussions. 
Defence Minister K C Pant fought as 
valiantly as P Chidambaram did later 
in the Rajya Sabha, aixl both were 
looked upon as good lawyers with a 
bad brief Pant pleaded that 
"Suspicions cannot be facts The root 
cause of the suspicion is Bofors’ 
rehisai to disclose the identities of the 
recipients of the payments ” But the 
Defence Miiuster skirted Somnath 
Chatterjee’s query regarding how the 
committee could come to the 
conclusion that no Indian or non¬ 
resident Indian had received the 
money’ When the Opposition 
persisted in its cnticism of the 
Attorney General, Pant said rather 
weakly, that the Opposition should 
not “cnticize somebody who is not m 
the House and who is a luminary of 
this country", to which Indrajit Gupta 
{jointed out that to identify the 
kickbacks’ recipients the Govern¬ 
ment ivould have to f*o some 
armtwisting with Bofors It was then 
that a CPI(M) member Suresh 
Kurup, mooted the idea of carKelling 
the contract, much before Arun Singh 
did so in the Rajya Sabha Pant 
ex{>lained that, according to the 
Attorney General, “no processes 
could be available to them which 
would compel Bofors to disclose the 
required information Indian 
authonties will not be able to resort to 
these provisions to comjjel either 
Bofors or any other (lersons in 
Sweden to provide any evidence or 
material which may be required 
How can you bleone JPC for not being 
able to com|>el Bofors’ Why are you 
saying ‘cho, ho? Are you questioning 
the Attorney Generid’s legal acumen’ 
You thmk your (the 0{>position’s) 
legal acumen is sujjenor’ Please allow 
me to disagree with you ” 

Tallpleci 

Haroobhai Mehta (Congress I) in 
the Lok Sabha recently “The Pnme 
Minister has already made a solemn 
statement before the House He 
says he and his family members have 
not received anything ” 

Jaipal Reddy What is the family? 

Mehta “Vasudhaiva Kutumba- 
kam” for a man hke the Pnme 
Minister, you should understand that 
“family’ means ‘vasudhaiva’, the 
whole world 

Reddy Then Bofors is also 
included 

RINGSIDER 




POLITICO 


Wooing the Tamil 


T he question every one 
asks m Tamil Nadu today 
IS “When arc the elections’” 
The cynical answer is "When the 
Congress! I) is ready ” Not so cynical 
perhaps There is truth in this 
statement 

The Congress(I) is trying hard to 
return to power after 21 years and its 
task has been made easier because it 
IS the ruling party at the Centre When 
the head of the Government and the 
chief of his political party are the same 
person, he creates problems for the 
administration which has to carry out 
whatever policies he formulates for 
political reasons Thus his party has a 
clear advantage over other parties 
This IS the picture that is emerging in 
Tamil Nadu 

The new Governor, Dr PC 
Alexander, is a man of integnty He 
came here three months ago with an 
excellent record He is a scholar 


badly needs, but as a pre-election 
politKal gimmick )ust to impress the 
gullible, entertainment-hungry public 
with Its size, spectacle and sound The 
result was that an obscure, badly 
neglected village, Maraimalamagar, 
about 40 km south of Madras, 
suddenly found a place on the political 
map of India The local residents 
received special attention from the 
authorities who gave them better 
roads, better lights, better water 
supply facilities, a railway station and 
what have you, though they had to put 
up with the nuisance of too many 
policemen asking too many 
questions 

The AiCCfl), as expected, let loose 
a lot of hot air in the form of empty 
rhetoric, full of pious sentiments, lofty 
thoughts and catchy phrases 
Promises and policy statements were 
cheaper by tl% dozen As a cynical 
snectator Oilf>t»T>n n PKtr<e«> 



Janaki Claiming thm monffe 



ReOtv Gandhi and V^Jagantimala Bali at lha AICC(I) Mselon : 


Hotting for a return to powar 

administrator, dif^mat and PR man 
with an enviable background As soon 
as he settled down at his desk, he 
began to act determinedly and tackle 
the city’s problems one by one He 
visited the offices of the Corporation 

— he was the first Governor to do so 

— and motivated the staff to clean the 
city and give it a better and bnghter 
look At once the garbage began to be 
cleared, the street lights were on, the 
roads widened, the police took 
themselves seriously, the crime rate 
declined, the weaker sections had 
their grievances heard and, to a 
considerable extent, redressed, the 
hospitals were spruced up and nurses 
and doctors paid greater attention to 
patients - in fact many good things 
happened in quick succession 

Then the AICC(I) session came 
And It came, not for self assessment 
and soul searching which the party 


said, “The Congressfi) leaders make 
ten promises and break eleven ” The 
Prime Minister gave us one more 
slogan and announced so many 
measures to he taken soon for the 
industrial recovery of Tamil Nadu 
The Congress(I) leadership, 
paradoxically, denigrated the 20 year 
long non Congressfl) rule in Tamil 
Nadu, praising at the same time the 
Bharat Ratna winning MGR to the 
skies So even the Congressd) cannot 
win an election without cashing in on 
MGR’s popularity Every political 
party, except of course M 
Karunanidhi’s well knit and highly 
motivated OMK, needs MGR’s ghost 
on its side Sivaji Ganesan, despite his 
own enormous populanty, has to take 
the name of MGR to draw a crowd. 
How tragic! There seems to be ho end 
at all to personaitty-based politx^s in 
this country So why dream of value- 


based politics, the favourite theme of 
the disunited, inconsequential 
national opposition’ 

The Governor has been under fire 
because of the reforms and relief 
measures he proposes to carry out 
soon for the good of the State The 
OMK suspects that whatevei the 
Governor does these days is under 
,the instructions of the Union 
Government which naturally wants to 
see that Tamil Nadu‘comes under 
Congressd) rule One does nut know 
the truth It is however not unlikely 
that the Governor is in constant touch 
with the Pnme Minister What can the 
Governor do when the State is under 
President’s Rule’ He is really m a 
dilemma, poor man He wants to 
stnve for the prospenty of the State 
and the non Congressd) political 
parties attack him fur being partisan 
Dr Alexander is, by all accounts, 
apolitical, but. being the head of tfie 
administration under President’s 
Rule, he has no choice if the Centre 
wants him to do certain things, 
whatever the motives 


I N the meantime the politi 
cal scenario in the State 
IS changing fast The Congressd) 
apparently hu decided not to have an 
electoral partner, convinced of its 
own strength and resourcefulness 
The scat adjustment the party 
reached with MGR is, it appears, not 
acceptable to the present Congressfl) 
leadership. In the Jayalahiha wing of 




JavataUtha In front ofAnnaduraVtalchirm: Who l» thm trum heritor? 


tht AIAOMK an inttucntial Mction, 
lad by the sober andatatesmaniy V R 
Nedunchaxhiyan, la not prepared to 
90 beyond the MGR formula Tbua 
the threat of a nft withm the party la 
real There are alao other dtfferencea 
between Jayalaiitha and her 
coHeaaues Firat, ahe la aaid to be too 
arrogant and inacceasible It is alleged 
that she has already begun to talk and 
behave fake a chief minister Second, 
she is suspected to be secretly anti 
Dravidian and of being more or less 
the Trojan horse of the Congress(I) 
This IS not such a wild idlegation as it 
sounds because being a Brahmin and 
non-Tamil she cannot be expected to 
identify herself totally with a 
movement that sustains itself on the 
basis of Its atheism, hatred for 
Brahmins and pathological obsession 
with the language and culture of the 
Tamds. Third, she is alleged to 
piomote groupism within the party 
Lastly, under her leadership the party 
lost Its claims over the property of the 
undivided party at Lloyds Road ufhich 
now belongs to Janaki's group 
following a court ruling 

The Janaki wing of the AIAOMK is 
not in a strong position either While 
its advantage is the ghost of MGR, its 
disadvantages arc many — its 
domination by leaders with so much 
to hide, the various gimmicks it has 
resorted to for politi^ reasons, the 
vK^iKe being indulged in by its 
cadres from time to time, the political 
inexperience and immaturity of 
Janaki herself who has no 
qu^ificatim other than being the 
widow of MGR, etc. 

Between the two the Jayalahtha 
wing stm has an edge But that Isn’l 


saying much The Janakf wing's open 
confrontation with the Congressfl) 
and Rajiv Gandhi in particular may 
weaken it, though it may not 
strengthen the Congressfl) or Rajiv 
Gandhi who has too many bad things 
to live down 

The Congress(I) talks too much 
and talks hypocnticaliy The people 
have lost faith in its promises Also 
there is too much infighting going on 
inthejMity One will not be surprised 
if in future non-Congress(l) 
candidates win elections on the 
strength of the Congress<I) vote cast 
secretly out of spite 

Tamil Nadu ha'> no good ^ason to 



MGA : Potent even oftor cfeotfi 


go Congjressd), tor the par^ has done 
nothing to capture the itnageiation ol 
die people. H anytldnsk it has done 
everything possible to alienate itseU 
from the masses by imposing Hindi 
surreptitiousiy and often not so 
surreptitiously, by destroying Stats 
autonomy threat too much Centtal 
interference, arid conniving at the 
Centre’s discrimination against 
Tamils in so many areas. But still 
Moopanar thinks that die chief 
ministership is in his pocket 
Sivaji Ganesan hu no political 
presence He will not be able to fare 
weD at the elections, without backing 
from the Janaki wing with which he 
has already identifii^ himself. He 
seems to think that if MGR, a bad 
actor, could become the chief 
minister, why can’t he, a competent 
actor? T^ fact is that while MGR was 
a third rate actor he was a first rate 
pohtKian and the circumstances in 
which he grew up politically were 
different He was after idl the protege 
of C N Annadurai. the supremo of 



KarunanUht MmtUa bocMng 

the Dravidian movement Sivaji 
Ganesan is no doubt a first rate actor 
But he IS a third rate pditician He is 
too emobonal and has no grip on 
political realities He is a politician in a 
hurry and there is no ‘Anna’ to 
restrain or groom him 
We are left only with the DMK 
whose chances of electoral success 
are bright because of the consistency 
of Its pragmatic leader’s thmkmg 
There is unity among them and thi^ 
have the backing of the meda, 
particularly the Tamil Press. M 
Karunanidhi no doubt has the image 
of a tough, unscrupulous and 
vindictive man *who, given the 
opportunity, will not hesitate to adopt 
the dirtiest method to settle scores 
with his rivals and competitors But he 
also has the reputation of being a good 
administrator with vision, drive and 
ability to deliver the goods, whatever 
the <^s 

A.S. RAMAN 
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Outcasts out of luck 


F or two days in early November 
1986. Kuda, a remote village 
in tht: Manba/ar police station 
area in Porulia district, wore a festive 
look A large number ot tnbals had 
^thered there to attend a mela lliey 
planned to use the occasion to raise 
demands (or the realisation of rights 
and uppiurtunities denied to them lor 
long 

The event, however, failed to draw 
media attention foi understandable 
teasons First, the organisers could 
not make it a well publicised affair 
and. secondly, they represented the 
Kherias, a lesser known and 
numerically small tnbe uf West 
Bengal 

The Kherias or Khena Savars are 
mainly concentrated in Purulia 
distnet, just as the Lodhas or the 
Lodha Savars are confined to some 
rural pockets of Midnapore Some 
anthropologists trace the origin of 
these tribes to the same stock, and 
strains of similarity can be found in 
their economic and social life Both 
communities arc considerably 
dependent on fishing, hunting and 
food gathering for their subsistence, 
and are classed as 'primitive' tnbes 
Hence Lodha women living in the 
Baliachak area of Midnapore are 
often found commuting to 
Santragachi or Uluberia in Howraii 
district to catch snakes a id frogs 
Similarly, in Kuda villeige Khena 
families c atch fish in local streams and 
sell them in the neighbouring areas uf 
Bihar 

Finding a regular source ot 
livelihood IS in fact, a major problem 
for them Tliis may well be true of the 
Indian rural population as a whole, 
but there is no denying ihat specific 
factors have worked to keep the 
Lodhas and the Kherias at a markedly 
primitive stage of development 
Pre agricultuie technology, low 
literacy level and a near stagnant 
population-the three criteria by 
wh.-h the West Bengal Scheduled 
Castesand Scheduled Tribes Welfare 
Department dubs a community 
backward—are all applicable ‘oboth 
the Lodhas and the Kherias 
Agriculture is not their chief 
occupation and they are reluctant to 
take lo cultivation, pleading 
ignorance of agricultural know how 
In recent times, however, a section of 
them has started working as 
agricultural labourers In fact, SB per 
cent of the Lodhas, according to 
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offtciail statistics, are agncultural 
workeis, only a few seem to own and 
cultivate their own plots 
In this regard the Puiulia Kherias 
appear to be more backward than the 
Lodhas of Midnapore As tor literacy, 
the Kherias are in absolute darkness 
Children in Kuda and Baniora villages 
have only recently learnt what a 
school is like because the Purulia 
District Science Centre has opened 
non formal education centres in the 
two villages The 1971 census 
identified only six per tent of the 
Lodhas as literate The percentage 
must have gone up since then, but the 
rate is still sure to be abvsmadly lo* 

A BRIEF sketch of two villages 
may help provide an idea of 
the living pattern of the two 
communities 

Purru, a village in the Manbaaar 
thana area in Purulia, has only 12 
Khena families The Khenas always 
form small clusteis called tolas’ and 
live in isolation fiom the lesf of ttic 
c illage a prac tic e whic 1 1 is indicative of 
the scxridl huiniliaiion these (leoplc still 

suffer at the liands ol the other 
communities 

The Khc'iias here make brcxims 
from date leaves and sell them at the 
local hoots (weekly markets) Some 
catch fish in shallow streams with an 
implement called ghugi. made from 
(cash stalks or bamboo sinps They 
also grow lac during winter Some 
tamiliesaie now taking to dry tanning, 
thanks to the initiative ot the & lence 
Centre wtiich has helped them with 
training in farming and supply ol 
seeds Besides, some of them also 
work on the lands of the Mahatos in 





the village for four rupees per day 
The Irenas ol the village say they 
get adequate food only for six months 
a year, and that none of their children 
knows what a school means Fhey 
also do not conceal the fact that they 
prefer to live in isolation and never feel 
at home in the company ol other 
communities 

C HAKSAHAPUR is a village 
in the Debra police sta 
fion area of Midnapore A 
sizeable number of the Lodha families 
living there have received land under 
the Governinent's land reform 
programme But the plots, they 
complain are infertile and arc of little 
use to them Hence many of them arc 
still engaged inc<>tc hing snakes, frogs, 
ciabs and snails While they 
tticmselves consume most of the 
snails and ciabs the sale of snakes 
enaWes them to buy some rice, if not 
other necessities 

Most Lexthd families here work as 
agricultural laoourers but aie 
employed only for 40 lo SO Hays a 
veai While their daily wages is usually 
four rujiees plus a kilo of rice, it rises 
lo seven rupees during the harvesting 
season But the Ian , owning families 
they say, prefer to bring in Santal day 
labourers from other parts of 
Midnapoie, who agree to work for five 
lupees a day So, like the Purulw 
Kherias, the Lodhas ot Chaksahapu 
remain without work for the greatei 
part of the year and survive this period 
by incredible ways and means Some 
Lodha men move about in the village 
looking for rat holes and, whenever 
they find one, they instantly set about 
unearthing the vvheat or paddy stored 
in them by the rcxlcnts “We love rats 
they give us food,” says a 60 year old 
Lociha Writes Shankar Kotal, himself 
a Lodha, in the Bengali journal 
Boriika "Twice a ycai the Lodhas 
leave their homes for Burdwan, 24 
Parganas, or Midnapore in search of 
work At home, they gel work only 
during the harvesting season and 
when that is over, they simply turn 
nomads " 

The economic insecurity of the 
Lodhas or the Kherias is compounded 
by their regular harassment at the 
hands of the police The stigma of 
cnminality that was attached to these 
communities still persists and is a 
source of constant torment They are 
forever vulnerable to being arrested 
and jailed on false charges of theft 
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Writes Mahaswcta Devi, the well 
known Benyali writer, on the Khena 
Saitars “The curse ol being a criminal 
tnbe haunts their existence Often I 
would receive letters when Kherias 
were evicted from forest lands or weie 
arrested by the district police or the 
Snghbhum police In fact, no OiK’ 
knows how many Khrnas are lOiti rg 
in Bihar jails, no one botliers" 
(Economic and Political Wivkh, 
September 7. 1975) 

T he fear of being arrested is 
•o deep-rooted among the 
Lodhas and the Khenas that 
dwy often start fleeing at thesi^t of a 
pohcc jeep. Not many years ago, 
Lodha males preferred to spend the 
night outdoors m the hope of evading 
arrest. Such opisrefsion has now 
Wsaened but has not erxled totally 
The Kirulia Savars confess that they 
do not dare to go to Purulia town for 
fear of being ha ra s s ed by the police 
The Lxrdhas too harbour similar 


feelings In January 1985, a Lodha 
convention was organised at 
Chaksahapur by the Lodha-Savar 
Samity where Lodha speakers openly 
charged the police with unnecessarily 
harassing them and appealed to the 
Government ofliaals present to take 
strong action against the ernrig 
pobcemen The Khena-Savar Kalyan 
Sarraty has also raised the same 
demand 

These two organisations, formed 
by the tnbals themselves, are fitting 
for the Lodhas'and the Khenas* “right 
to life" An apex body of such tnbal 
organisations at the grassroot level, 
the Adim Jbti Parishad, formed in 
Apnl 1986, has also demimded steps 
to put an end to the oppression meted 
out to the two tnbes MahaswetaDevi, 
vi*io, as a litterateur, champions 
dw tnbals' and die hanjans’ cause, 
has wntten a number of articles on the 
condihon of the Lodhas and the 
Khenas and has been instrumental in 
the formation of thnr samitis. 


In this connection, the role plmjed 
by the Puruba District Science Centre 
IS dso worth the mention The 
centre, which receives funds from the 
Rural Development Consortium, and 
also under some CentraHy-sp o neored 
schemes, is trying to help the Khenas 
of 45 villages become self-rdiant 
They are being provided with seeds 
and agncultural implements and 
eiKouraged to take to dry farming 
With this help the Khenas are now 
cultivating wheat, bmra andiJao some 
icgetabies The centre has also 
helped people dig kuchcha 
(temporary) weDsand. in some areae, 
titoeweHs have also been sunk Tha 
has at least relieved the tribals of their 
daily strain of walking several maes 
only to fetch water 

The centre also 9 ves traming m 
handicrafts The Khenas are now 
makir^ baskets, plates, tr^js. tiMs 
mats from date lewes and ropes out 
of aaat 

But what IS the attitude of the 








Central and State Governments 
touards these people^ There is no 
gainsaying that oppression of tribals in 
the Left Front ruled West Bengal is 
less than in other States Some- 
concrete steps have also been taken 
to improve the condition' of the 
backward communities Formation of 
a special department to look after the 
interests of the Lodhas in Mtdnapore 
IS one. for example The tnbal hostel 
in Chaksahapur village has also 
enabled many tnbal children to attend 
school But, on the other hand, lack of 
proper planning and motivation on 
the part of those who handle the 
schemes, coupled wnth corruption at 
various levels, renders the projects 
useless in many cases Thus some 
Lodhas point out that they w«re 
provided with cows but they had to 
sell them because they simply could 
not afford to feed’ them They think 
that goats and chickens would be of 
greater helo to them 

Besides, there are cases of 
underutilisation of resources too 
While the Purulia tribals suffer 
vanously only Rs 1 19 crore were 
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reported to have been utilised out of 
Rs 2 10 crore allotted for the district 
under IRDP 

The State Government, according 
to a spokesman of the Science 
Centre, has lent them only casual 
support and they are not certain 
about how long they will be allowed to 
implement the Centrally sponsored 
schemes 

CXier the last one decade elaborate 
projects have been launched to 
provide employment and land to the 
rural landless Specific schemes like 
the Integrated Tribal Development 
Projects (ITDP), aimed at the 'overall 
development of the tribal fold'living in 
the project areas, have also been 
initiated It is also a fact that crores of 
rupees are now being spent in the 
name of the poor, especially tnbals 
and Harijans^ But how far have they 
really benefited the people who need 
help most? Even on a casual visit to 
the Lodha and Khena villages one 
cannot miss the signs of depnvation 
most Khena villages go without 
proper sources of dnnking water and 
the Lodha demand for goats and 
chickens has been totally ignored 
One wonders why the Government 
goes in for big budget projects instead 
of implementing sm^l, community 
based schemes that would meet 
simple but essential needs Is it to 
hne the pockets of the contractors, 
sub contractors and other 
intermediaries thriving on such 
projects at the expense of the poor 
tribals whose interests the 
Government is forever claiming to 
uphold^ 

SANDIP BANDYOPADHYAY 









hEHABIUTATIOli. 

Learning to live 


W HEN the mercury soars 
in summer, classes begin 
as early as six o’clock at 
Bidtsha, an oasis of learrung at 
Narayangarh in West Bengal's 
Midnapore distnct It is a school with a 
mission — to reform and uplift the 
Lodhas, a small and intransigent tribe 
of this area 

About three decades ago, 
anthropologist Prubodh Bhowmick. a 
specialist in Lodha affairs, had set up, 
the institution to bnng light to the' 
Ijodhas They were branded criminals 
by the Bntish and ostracised by caste 
Hindus and other tribes for decades 
The school began modestly but today 
it has grown into a full-fledged 
reformatory where Lodha children 
come to study, etasing the stigma 
their forebears had to suffer 

How the Lodhas came to develop 
cnminal tendencies is still a mystery 
Some schoiais attribute this trait to a 
(hanging environment The Lodhas 
were once a nomadic pieople who 
lived on forest products and led an 
easy, carefree life But once the 
forests shrank in the face of advancing 
agriculture — to which they failed to 
adapt - the Lodhas lost tl^ir social 
equilibnum 

They had always survived on the 
free gifts of nature and could not 
come to terms with the idea of having 
to pav for the things they needed 
Their real crime’ was to fall out of step 
with civilization, in which most things 
were acquiring inviolable pnee tags 
Their tree access to the necessities of 
life was being supplanted by variously 
termed modes of exchange 

Completely at odds with society, 
the Lodhas came to be seen as anti- 
socials and, with the Bntish officu^ly 
branding them criminals, they 
suffered the ultimate social 
banishment With all averiues of social 
exchange and reform sealed, the 
Lodhas were caught in a vicious circle 
of thievery and repression which 
tormented them for years even after 
Independence 

In 1952, a Government legislation 
cleared the Lodhas of their ‘cnmmal’ 
stigma, but the official fiat failed to 
wash away the aversion which, people 
felt for them What the Lodhas 
needed was a social mooring, but for 
that they were expected to abiure 
their age old ways and submit to the 
social norms they had so long 
rejected 

Bhowmick, who had studied the 


Lodhas closely, felt that the 
possibilities of their transformation 
depended more on a pro ess of 
psychological rehabilitation than on 
impersonal, bureaucratic dole So 
Bidisha was established in 1955 on a 
plot of land about one kilometre to the 
west of the Digha Kharagpur 
highway, with a few unwilling children 
and their equally sceptical parents 
Today the institution sprawls over a 
SIX acre plot, shaded by fruit trees and 
eucalyptus plantations, with 300 
pupils and staff 

The immaculately maintained 
complex houses a Balwadi, primary 
and junior hi^ schools, hostels for 
boys and girls, a comfortable guest 
house, a printing press, a large 
vegetable garden, a dairy, a few 
looms, and even a couple of spotted 


deer lending a wild touch In the 
middle is a large pond hemmed by 
evergreen trees where, in between 
classes, Lodha children fish 

Education is free for them Costs, 
including those of boarding and 
lodging at Bidtsha hostels, are largely 
met by the State's tnbal welfare 
department, and the shortfall is met 
by mobilising the institution’s own 
resources 

A Lodha child is, however, a very 
intractable being, whose craving for 
the wilderness pulsates in his veins 
According to Sushoma Gayen, 
Bidisha’s secretary, who has held the 
■nstitute’s executive reins since 1967, 
change among the Lodhas is a slow, 
imperceptible process Lodha adults, 
she says, still loathe regular, time 
bound work and take up a job, even a 
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emporary ononly wht-n absolutely 
necessary 

A Lxtd)^ vdlaqe is dec repit and run 
down, with empty barns and kitchen 
gardens growing wocthiess weeds 
But even if they continue to avoid 
work and remain true to their arKient 
wont, Lodha parents are interested 
:oday in sending then children, 
especially boys to school, says 
Gayen 

But once in school, the children 
have to be kept under strict 
surveillance because of their fl.ghty 
nature and dislike discipline One 
ncident, which occurred in 1968, 
highlights this 

A Government official had sent 20 
Lodha boys to Bidisha, hoping that 
nstitutional care would tame them 
The boys were allotted a room and 
given clothes, including woollens, to 
see them throu#i the winter But 
much to the bewilderment of the staff, 
he boys were found in the open one 
ight, clustered bare bcxlied round a 
bonfire And, believe it or not, fuelling 
he fire were the clothes they had 
jeen given to keep warm’ 

The boys could not tolerate their 
:onfinement for long The hostel 
uperintendent used to lock their 
oom from outside lest they should go 
in rKicturnal escapades But one 
morrgng, the room was found empty 
no the window bars twisted out of 
shape — the 20 Lodha boys had 
disappeared for good It was later 
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A classroom New akilim 

d.>.covtired that they had trekked 
without food for four days and made 
their way to 'heir village in a remote 
corner of Jhargram sub division 
about 100 km away 

There are iboul 40 girls at Bidisha, 
far fewer thar. oovs fhe reason, says 
Gayen, is that Lodha parents do not 
care to send daughters to school 
They prefer to marry them off at an 
early age 

TTie students, obviously, do not like 
the tormal part of the < urriculum 
What attracts the boys most is 
farming, whuh Bidtsha makes it a 
poini to teach The girls are 
enthusiastic about singing and 
dancing which are intrinsic to their 
tradition Btdisha tear hers have, 
however, been trying in vain to make 
them proficient in Rabmdrasangeet 
and Nazrulgeeti, the cultural staple of 


the educated urban Bengali But these 
students are good only at tribal tunes 

Unfortii'’iately, the drop out rate is 
still rather high Bidisha offers 
eJucation only up to class eight and 
very few students join other schools 
to reach the Secondary level Tlicre is 
a ^c^rld ut difference between 
Bid'slici’s regulated life and the 
abandon that per'vades the 
surrounding Lodhia hamlets And the 
tug of tradition often proves 
insurmountable, causing many to 
relapse into a lifestyle they set out to 
change 

Stealing is still an entrenched habit 
in mar,y boys, says Gayen, who feels it 
IS still too early to expect a sea-change 
in attitudes Utensils, eggs, fruits and 
even raw vegetables like plantains are 
either jrilfered and eaten or sold at 
nearby markets 

Bidisha had tiled setting up a 
poultry farm, but the results were 
disastrous The number of chickens 
dwincSed in no time — the boys 
caught, killed and ate the chickens 

Both Bhowmick and Gayen feel 
that caste Hindus of the area abet the 
Lodhas in crime Gayen bellies 
certain well-off families actually hire 
Lodhas to burgle on their behalf 
Similarly, goods stolen by the Lodhas 
are bought cheaply by traders of the 
region only to be sold at a handsome 
pnee And this underworld nexus is 
well spread, Gayen feels 
MALABl and ANISH GUPTA / 
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Pioneers in 


industi^ 


“The vast ina)ority of (Indians) have 
been trained to agriculture, are physically 
fitted for only agriculture, and will never 
practise anything but agriculture.” So 
said Lord Curzon, a Viceroy whose 
insight into human and national character 
was supposed to be extraordinary.' Was 
he right or was it the factor of 
colonialism that held Indians back from 
becoming industrial entrepreneurs? The 
truth about such matters will possibly be 
never be known, but there is no 
gainsaying that around the turn of the 
century there was a flurry of industrial 
activity by Indians. 

AMIT BHATTACHARYA 
writes on some of these pioneers. 


I ndustrialisation in India was 
very much connected with the 
broad movement for industrial 
revolution thafc had its ongins in 
western Europe This, however, is not 
to suggest that industrial 
development would not have taken 
place in India had the Bntish not 
colonised this country But Indian 
industrialisation was, indeed, deeply 
influenced by imperialist rule 
Although the influence of colonial 
rule, with its inherent constraints, was 
present, in varying degrees, all over 
India, we concentrate our attention 
here on eastern India, viz, undivided 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam 
Calcutta in the second half of the 
19th century had become the chief 
port and commercial centre of 
eastern India, and it was here that 
migrants of many communities from 
all over the country like the Marwans, 
Guiaratis, Parsis, Jews. Armenians, 
Khetris and, over and above all, the 
Bengalis, came in search of business 
opportunities Each community had a 
history of its own and influenced the 
industnal scene of eastern India in 
different ways For the present, we 
study two non Bengali business 
communities whose influence on the 
industrial sector of eastern India was 
more pronounced that of the others 
the Marwans and the Parsis—and 
also the Bengali Swadeshi 
entrepreneurs of the first two decades 
of the 20th century 
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Th* dcvdopment of industiyinlndia 
took place in a way baucally different 
from what happened in the West To 
begin with, it burgeoned in a 
dependent country, colonised by a 
foreign power and, as such, could not 
flounsh along independent lines 
Secondly, industrial capitalism 
developed in India not by defeating 
feudalism, as it happened in the West, 
but by compromising with it There 
was no abolition of feudal land 
relations that could pave the way for 
free development of independent 
capital and atechnologcal revolution, 
what took place was a peculiar 
adjustment between two contra 
dictory modes of production, 
between feudalism on the one hand, 
and capitalism on the other Whether 
in western or eastern India, the 
characteristic features were the same 
The British came to hdia initially as 
traders Then they proceeded to 
establish forts and, by playing off one 
section of the Indian people against 
another, captured political power 
This had far reaching consequences 
The plunder of India by mercantile 
capital during the time of the East 
Inda Company was foltowed by the 
Industrial Involution in Bntain This 
period brought about the destruction 
of the indigenous handicraft 
industry—a phenomenon described 
by historians as ‘de industrialisation, 
when high priced hand made articles 
succumbed to competition from low 


priced machine-made goods imported 
from England Side by side, the 
Permanent Settlement of 1793 gave 
nsc to a new class, the xamindars, 
who owed their allegiance primarily to 
the colonial ruling class. 
Accompanying their rise was the 
emergence of a new class of 
merchants belonging to the Marwan, 
Parsi, Bengali and other communities, 
who became tied to the new ruling 
class m more ways than one 

T he Marwaris originally 
belonged to places like 
Marwar, Jaipur, Bikaner, 
Jbtsalmer and Mewar in Rajasthan 
and engaged in moneylending From 
Rajasthan they spread out to Bengal, 
Assam, Hyde'abad and Punjab in 
search of business opportunities 
When Calcutta developed as a great 
commercial centre, and when in the 
second half of the 19th century, 
railwavs connected it with other parts 
of the country, the Marwan migration 
grew by leaps and bounds They, as 
traders, were engaged in the export of 
indigo opium, cotton, jute, etc to 
Europe, and the import and selling of 
finished goods from the Continent for 
a commission In fact, they acted as 
intermediaries- “go between da/als”, 
as D D Kosambi termed them—and 
served the British bourgeoisie When 
Bird & Co opened its piece goods 
dep.irtment to act as an agency, it 
enlisted a Marwan aroup as banians 



Sir Hen Ram Goanka was the 
guaranteed broker to Ralli Bros, who 
were the biggest of the cloth 
importers at the time of the War In 
1917, the Birla Bros established the 
first Indian office for the export of jute 
in London and rapidly became one of 
the leading jute exporters. 

The Marwaris served as middlemen 
not only to the British, but also to the 
Japanese The period before the War 
witnessed the increasing importance 
of Japanese cloth imports, and the 
demand for jute and cotton fibre 
strengthened the hands of various 
Marwan hpuses The Birlas were 
supposed to have been the first 
Calcutta firm to import Japanese 
cloth in 1911 The other house was 
that of Kesoram Poddar, who had 
been among the first to deal with 
Japan F A Timberg says that 
Japanese managers such as R N D 
Senda from Mitsui seemed to have 
been more accessible to the Marwaris 
than the British 

It IS pertinent to mention here that 
from the beginning of their business 
history till World War 1, the Marwaris 
basically remained traders, engaging 
only in export'import business They 
were purchasing agencies rather than 
manufacturing concerns Dominance 
in the field of indigenous banking was 
established soon affer 1960 The 
Marwan share of the jute trade, which 
began in 1870, kept increasing till it 
becaifie predominaqlly Marwan by 
1914 During the War, the control of 
key speculative markets, of the cotton 
cloth import and jute and hessians 
trade, made for large •rofits, and this 
enabled some Marwaris to enter 
industry after World War I Th-'y went 
into Kite b.iting and finally, into jute 
mamilacliiring which till then, nad 
been dominated liy the Scots 
According to one estimate, the Birlas 
increased their capital from Rs 20 
lakhs to Rs 80 lakhs dunng this 
period 

The Birlas are now the largest 
.Marwan industrial group and second 
only to the Tatas in India They built 
their first jute mill in 1919 in Calcutta 
Sir Sarupchand Hukumchand built 
another m the same year Suratjmal 
Jalan, one of the founders of one of 
today's largest Marwan firm>i, 
SurajmiJ Nagarmal, founded another 
in 1927 28 The heirs of Hardutrai 
Chamaria, the great opium 
speculator, built two other jute mills m 
the 1930's It must be pointed out that 
not only were these the first Marwan 
owned jute nulls, but they were also 

with Sir Oorab, Sir Rataii, 
muHi.D.Tat0tTlm ^nirtprmnmiHaJ 
apMt e/tint 099 
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tmntmmm Btructurm» went coming up in 1910 . Production started two years later 


the (irst Urge jute mills owned by 
Indians 

it appears that the interests of the 
Mntwans were closelv intertwined 
with those of the Bntish bourgeoisie 
Their tics with the Bntish were 
particularly noticeable during the anti 
Partition campaign of 1905 The 
Swadeshi movement of the first 
darade of the present century was, in 
one sense, a political movement 
against the partition of Bengal But it 
was also an economic movement for 
the development of indigenous 
enterprise, which was accompanied 
with the call for the b>oycott of foreign 
goods The general custom among 
the Marwaris was that they entered 
into contracts with the Bntish on the 
Lakshmt Puja Day, in 1905, however, 
there was no contract Nationalist 
papers like the Bengalee and 
Nabvabharat ascribed this to the 
nationalist pressure upon the 
Marwans Sumit Sarkar says that this 
was not due to any patriotic 
motivation on their part, but to a trade 
dispute regarding the jerms of 
contract. The fact is that both the 
Swadeshi agitation and unfair terms of 
trade forced them not to renew the 
contract But once this trade depute 


passed oH. the Marwaris started 
renewing their bideshi contracts S A 
Kochanek adds that they completely 
dissociated themselves from the 
Swadeshi agitation as it threatened 
their livelihood 

W HILE the Marwaris first 
went into jute manufactur* 
ing, the Initial venture of the 
Parsis was in the fields of textile and 
iron ft steel industries Like the 
Marwans. the Parsis, too, amassed 
their initial capital from export/ 
import business Before 1650, the 
Parsis were pnmanly agncuhurists 
settled along the Gojarat coast 
embraang commeraal centres hke 
Navsari, Gandevi, Bulsar, Surat and 
other places Gradually, they moved 
to the towns and took to spinning, 
weaving, carpentry, dairy-farming and 
other such occupations J Ovington 
highly praised the Parsi ship 
carpenters of Surat for their 
workmanship 

However, the Parsis accumulated 
capital not from arttsinal productwn 
as such, but from the expe^ of opium 
and raw cotton to China in 
coilaborotKMi with the British Since 
there was as yet no large-scide 


demand for Bntish manufactures in 
China, the cornerstone of Bntish 
imperial policy throughout the 19th 
century was the promotion of exports 
of raw cotton and opium to that 
country India’s favourable balarKS of 
trade arising out of this trade could 
now be utilised to pay for the import of' 
Chinese tea to the UK The Parsis 
entered into a collaboration with 
Jardine Matheson & Co , the sinsfe, 
monopolistic European agency house 
of China Jamaetji Jqibhai alone 
transacted business worth more than 
one million pounds with Chink Their 
share, however, began to decline 
dunng and after the Opium War of 
1^9 42 In the period 1865-66 they 
encountered a severe financial crisis 
and. according to Manka Vicziani, a 
number of Incfian cotton exporters 
were thrown out of business Those 
'that survwed, such as D M Petit, 
N R Tata and J N Tata, shifted to 
the rising textile industry 
In fact, the years between 1850 and 
1918 saw not only a general expanswn 
of trade and modern industries, but 
also a process of concentration of 
capital and the growth of managing 
agency house Although a large 
number of Parsi entrepreneurs made 
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mveston h w«b the period of the 
Swadeshi movement and in three 
months’ time, the entire capital, 
valued at Rs 23 rniUion. was 
subscribed by H,000 Indians The 
Maharaja of Gwalior alone iiwested 
£400,000 The machinery, the staff of 
the steel works andthesuperintendent 
came from Germany andexpertscame 
from the USA, while the clerical staff 
was recruited from among the Parse 
and Bengalis The place selected was 
Sakchi, a village that was the meeting 
point of the two rivers, Khorkai and 
Subarnarekha The production of 
steel started in 1012 Sal«:hi, an 
unknown village till then, and later 
renamed Jarnsedpur in memory of 
Jamsetji Tata, became India’s first 
steel town 

Since Its birth, the TISCO started 
making rapid progress as s evident 
from its steel production over the 

Thm spot where Eamt tndkm ftolluKiy (racks began The raUwaye years 
had an enormoue appetite for eteel 

then mark in different branches of pioneering devdopment—foundingof 
trade and industry, it was Jamsetji the iron and steel industry That 
Nusserwanji Tata who best brings us to the formation of the 
symbolised the entrepreneunal spirit TISCO (Tata Iron and Steel Co) at 
of the Parsis of the age And that iJamshedpur 
brings us to the House of Tatas 

.1 N Tata was born in a family of NE of the most important 

priests and, in 1858, joined his father’s 1 1 features of Indian history in 

firm In 1859, he went to Hongkong the mid 19th century was the 

and opened a firm which dealt in construction of railways From 1858 

cotton and opium During the onwards, the Government and private’ 

American Civil War in the 1860’s, capitalets made several attempts to 
there was a boom in the cotton trade, establish an iron industry to meet the 
which enabled him to ship large demands of the railways What In a letter dated June 5, 1912, the 
quantities of cotton to Liverpool and particularly worried the British Tatas acknowledged the concessions 
make a fortune Like other traders. Government was the financial strain made to them by the Government 
the Tftas also suffered from the ensis associated with railroad building The concessions refer to the 
of 1865-66 But they somehow The government was ih a dilemrna It, Government guarantee to purchase 
managed to survive by selling away on the one hand, wanted to lessen the 20 ,(XX} tons of steel rails annually lor a 
the real estates Then, during the cost of railway construction, ^which period of 10 years The Government’s 
Abyssinian war of lte7 68, J N Tata '*'^5 not possible without an iron and occision was partly iitfluenced by 
oh tamed a contract to furnish war steel industry in India o f he r ewn , and, nsing imports from Belgium and 
materials required by General Napier on the other, it had to oblige the Germany It was feared in 
in Abyssinia The share of the profits Englah manufacturers — India was. Government arcies that unless a steel 
was sufficient to launch him on his alter all, their market and they were industry developed in India, it would 
career mtextilep and revive trade with particularly anxious not to lose it soon become as much a market for 
China and Japan by 1872 Gradurlly, however, there was a German as for British goods The 

The first venture of the Tatas in the general appreciation of the economic TISCO was also favoured with 
textile industry was the formatxin of need for an iron and steel industry in reduced freight in transporting 
the Central India Spinning, Weaving Indi.i construction materials and plant for 

A Mfg Co in 1874 in Nagpur uath a This shift in attention came when the steel works When the War came 
capital of Rs 1 5 lakh Then, in 1877, foreign competition, especially the the Government rehed heavily on 
the Empress Mills was established competitnn of ‘ch^p Continental TISCO The war multiplied the 
with a capital of Rs 15 lakhs, which iron andsteel’began to be irKreasingly demand lor munitx^ns, and the Tatas 
became the most important factory of felt in the Indian market InthelB90's undertook the manufacture of steel 
Its kind in India These were followed Germany and the USA made shdb Dunng the war years, it aupphed 
by the formation of the Swadeshi Mills remarkable progress in the sector and ISOO miles of rails and nearly 300,006 
Co and the Ahmedabad Advance it was tha that influenced the tons of steel materials for ^fence 
Mills Ltd in 1886 and 1903 Government's decmion to allow and purposes The dependeiKe was so 

respectively But the growth of the patronise the formation of an great that the then Viceroy had to 

textile industry under Parsi ownership indigenous industry admit m 1919 “I can hardly imagine 

took place primarily in western India Initially, Dorab Tata approached what* we should have done during 
In eastern India, on the other hand, London investors for money,' but these four years if the Tata Co had 

there was an entirely new and when he faded he turned to Indiani not been able to give us rails" __ 
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T h« coioni«l period aleo 
teitncMcd the rice of a 
new date of Bengali 
merchant# and entrepreneur# who 
inva#ted in various field# Person# fake 
Ramdulal De, Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Ramgopal Ghosh, Motilal Seal and 
others, who belonged to the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, invested in 
sjich diveree. balds.. as._shipptng 
mdigo, silk, sugar, coal, banking etc 
m collaboration with the European 
merchants Dependence and 
cdiaboration formed the principal 
aspect of their rdationshp with the 
cranial Government and merchants 
This tradition declined in the mid- 19th 
century. 

From the late 19(h century, however, 
Bengal law the emergence of a new 
social force which ume into full 
bloom at the beginning of the 
twentieth Unhke the Parsis and 
Marwans, this new force was visibly 
anti British and wanted to 
industrialise the country along 
Bidependent lines Pitted against the 
mighty coIbniaF Vule, this new 
Swadeshi bourgeoisie tried doggedly 
but unsucces^Uy to bias a new 
industnal trail for the country’s 
advancement They received impetus 
from the anti partition campaign andi 
the movement for the boycott of 
■Bntish goods Their attempt led to the 
, 90 wth of a large number ^ Swadeshi 
'industries, viz, weaving. Hosiery 
goods, cotton mills, chemicalk, drugs, 
pertfumes, ink, soap, canefie, boot 
'polish, cream, tannery & leather 
works, shipping, cigarettejcigar, bidi, 
lartki a^ kham fehewing tobacco) 
hubble-bubble, brass metal, bell 
met^, matches, pcnc3, mb, penholder 
pen* comb,]Chqicolate, biscuit, dried 
prawn, conefcments, oil, kerosene* 
lamp, conch bangle, umbrella, gold 
work, silver work, paint, printing 
press, banking, msuranca and others 
Here I propose to deiJ with three 
Swadeshi firms — the ijangpur 
T obacep jCOu lyhich barely survived 
World War I anjd went into hquisation 
soon after 1918^the East Bengal River 
Steam Service, ihe largest navigation 
company of Bengal and the only one 
to survive foresgn congietition and the I 
ravages of the War. and the Bengal 
Chemical A Pharmlceutical Works, 
which exists to this day. I confine my 
study to finding out their location, 
capital, sources of capitd, names of 
propnetoiVrirectors. th^ problems, 
nature of their relationship with the* 
colonial Government, how much they' 
'•'ere affected by foreign competition, 
[hstt turn-over and sales and,the ex- 
ten and causes of tbev, failurd. 


T he Rangpur Tobacco Co 
was registered in 1908 
and came mto ojjCTation in, 
1909 Its location was ideal for suciTan 
undertakung, for Rangimr was one of 
the most important centres of 
tobacco cuhn/ation in Bengal It was 
launched with an mitiai capital of 
Rs. one lakh, whch was later 
raised toTts. 2 5 lakh The company 
had to encounter a senes of difficulties 
^pm. It mception. Fir^, them werci 
problems of raising capital arming out 
of a lack of confidence in the business 
'abilities of its promoters, doubt 
regarding the success of the venture. 
ndifiereiKS of the landholders,^ traders 
and shopkeepers, apprehension on 
the part of some xamindara and 
Government servants about incumng 
the displeasure of the Government by 
subscnbtng to its capital, and the 
poverty of the subsenbers 

Despite these difficulties, capital 
was not long in coming The sources 
from which jt was prmapaiiy drawn 
were 1) professional people like 
lawyers, ooctora, etc, 2) service- 
holders, 3) Government pensioners, 
and 4) the Educated lower middle 
class Among the directors were 
Pramathanath Bose, Jogendra 
Chandra Ghosh and Bipradat Pal 
Chowdhury. 

In the bagunning die company could 
expect to get tobacco from the 
{powers daectbi and from three 
Government firms which dealt m 
tobacco and charged too his^ a plies 
Soon, however, the company was 
Itself growing tobacco of various 
kinds, some of whxdi were of a quahty 
that compared wel with that of the 
best tobacco growi) elsewhere in the 
world. 

Wtsle It managed to tide over 
the initial hurdles, the Rangpur 
Tobacco Co faced other problems. 
Foremost of these was the question 
getting modern agarette-making 
machine<y It purchased some of 
German make from a foreign firm 
operating in Bombay, and some from 
Germany through an Engjish agency 
The remarkable feature here —wlxch 
IS evident in many other Swadeshi 
ventures as well — is that the 
Swadeshi entrepreneurs had to turn 
to European firms for the suppfa/ 
modem machmery As the prospect, 
of indigenous technological 
innovations was nipped in the bud due' 
to the establishment of cidonia) rule, it; 
was inevitable for indigenous 
'entrepreneurs to dependon imported' 
machinery to start production 
However. tHs also meant that they; 
had to depend precisely oW 
those with whom they were supposed 


to compete The company 
manufactured cigarettes of several 
brands, snuff, plugtobacco, mixtures, 
etc 

Shortage of capital was one of the 
most pressing problems facing the 
company Loans could be had from 
banks, but of the three banks at 
Rangpur, two refused to he lp &> the 
company decided to set up its own> 
financial iostitution, a* Swadeshi 
concern — the Rangpur Loan Office 
This enjoyed a high reputation in the 
distnet 

But the most insurmountable 
hurdle was foreign competition At ; 
that time, the foreign tobacco 
products that dominated the Indian 
market were of Bntish, American and 
Egyptian ongin Although there were 
many foreign companies, the really 
effecbve challenge came from the 
British-lndia Tobacco Co of 
Monghyr, which later came to be 
known as the Imperial Tobacco Co 
Starb^ business in the beginning of 
the 20th century, this company 
practically came to monopolise the 
entire tobacco market in India They 
started purchasing tobacco in 
Rangpur, and in such huge quantities 
that the price of tobacco shot up from 
between Rs 3 and Rs 3 8-0 to 
between Rs 8 and Rs 9 per pound 
Sotnetimes they sold cheaper, but 
Impencal Tobacco hedged the 
Rangpur company by offenng high 
rates of commission and drawing all 
tobacco-sellers within their fold Thus 
It came to control the entire tobacco 
market and gradually began dictating 
their own terms 

The result was that after workmg at 
a profit for only one year in the initial 
stages, the Rangpur Co began to feel 
the stress of competition. Td meet 
this challenge, it purchased a new! 
machine — a German one—at a cost! 
ofRs 13,000 But that, too, could not 
alter the situabon bi the teeth of 
opposibon from foreign companies, 
the Swadeshi company had to reduce, 
the pnee of its cheapest brand of 
cigaTCtte from between Rs 2-6-0 and 
Rs 2-8-0 to Rs 1-4-0 per 1,000, uhen 
American cigarettes of the same 
quality sold at Rs' 2-10-0 As a 
consequence the Rangpur Co 
started incumng losses, reduced its 
establishments, and found itself in the 
'red to the tunc of Rs 75,000 to Rs 
.80,000, I e. practically the whole 
amount of its initial capital It was not 
possible for the company to stand on 
Its own feet any longer and it was 
wound up soon after 1918 
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Up against 
snow, lightning 
and witchcraft 



. 4 I* 

On the remote! Isolated Maluti Mountains 
of Lesotho; herdhoyt^ Hke Manyetse Majoro 
perform' a cruciai tasL Lesotho is a tiny 
kingdcsn wit)) littte cropland. Wealdt is 
measured in.lhmstodc. And the herdboys 
ore the Oftes yidio guard that wealth: 
alone'for mondis on distant hills,’ living in 
day, stone huts, their only jcon^ianions 
thr^ animats and other h erd ers. Johnny 
Ma^o visited the herdboys of Liseleng 
vifiage and repiMrts on their way of life, 
Mudi they welcome as a chance to earn 
"Mm Basotho's awn gold.” 




MonvctM Maiaro frisht) and friand in tha Moiura 
mountoirw : Awav from tha Sooth iVdcop minei I 


F ew people bve a more rugged 
life than Manyetse Ma)oro, 
a herdboy in the rugged 
HigMand interior of the Kingdom of 
Lesotho By most accounts one of the 
best herdboys in the remote, 
wind<.vMept Maluti Mountains, at 24 
Maioro considers himself imsII on the 
way to success, pointing proudly to 
his growing personal h«d — 40 
sheep, ten goats and one cow — 
accumulated in payment for the years 
he has spent guarding sheep on 
distant hills Says Majoro "Livestork 
IS a Basotho’s own gold ” 
ffis rewards haue not come easily 
Majoro’s protection against the lursh, 
bunechilfang mountain winds is a pair 
of shorts and a rough blanket he 
wraps around bmseM He bves in a 


ramshackle hut bdilt of flat, heavy 
stones collected m the hills and 
heaped one on top of another with 
nothing to hold them but their own 
weight and nothing to block the gaps 
thitiugh which the constant winds 
blow 

The interior of the hut measures 
barely a few square metres The 
doorway is open and unprotected like 
a cave biside is just enough room for 
a Are and Majoro's bed, a heap of 
stones, grass and sheepskin 

Herdboys bke Majoro spend most 
of the year m their huts or roaming the 
hillside with their flocks Herders start 
as young as 13, guarding herds owqed 
by men m Lneieng viDagei a one-or 
twoday wAik away, ensuring the' 
animale 9 »ae on the land apportioned 


to ^em by the local chief under the 
tradittomd code of allotment 

The Highlands of Lesotho are a wild 
and distant place Liseleng, in the 
Thaba Tseka district of the Malub 
Mountains,» a community of several 
hundred huts scattered widely on the 
slopes of the hiUs Remote as it is — 
some Liseleng villagers in their 20s 
have never seen a car, and a”road’’ is 
a difficult concept for some to grasp in 
a regon traversed solely by footpaths 
and animal trails ~ Liseleng is an 
urban place comjsared to the isolation 
of the herdboys 

Grass near the village is too dehcate 
and sparse for heavy grazing, so the 
land zJlotted by the chief is on higher, 
uninhabited ground Where the 
herdboys live summer never fully 




amvss, and fat one freak snowMI last 
winter many were trapped for weeks 
in the snow-bound huts 

They may go six months without 
vAsiting the vittage. Their only human 
contact IS with other herdboys or 
occasional travctters In some cases, 
herd owners team up to share costs, 
and three or four young boys will hue 
on a hillside together 

Majoro’s age dstmguishes him 
from the others, most of whom are 
younger Herd owners prefer young 
boys because they are more 
enthusiastic and conscientious They 
say adults demand more money, are 
less vigilant and less willing to endure 
the solitude 

But the'boys consider theirpb a 
great opportunity Payment vanes, 
but Ma)oro is among the best-paid, at 
one sheep a month or a cow a year 
Former herdboy Maama Ranthoto 
earned enough to get married at 18, 
and now at 22 has 4D sheep, 20 goata 
and three cows despite losing half his 
herd m last year’s snow 

Maioro says his mam regret is the 
two years he ’’wasted” seekmg work 
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in th« South African miriM Ska' ao 
many of Lesotho's youna men. A 
quarter of Lesotho's men arc< 
employed as migrant workers in 
South Africa Like them, MaKXO 
appeared every day at a branch of the 
i^ployment Bureau of Africa, but^i^ 
name was never called, perhaps 
oecause he lacked money for what 
one Basotho (Lesotho citizen) called' 
"the required bnbe” 

Says Majora “In the mines there is 
a constant nsk of usuries; here the 
only small problems are caused by 
snow, hghtr^ and witchcraft" 

It IS the moiw and wool ferom high 
breed sheep that make them ao 
.M^uable and the job of herding so 
important. Ranthoto says he earned 
'almost R4(X) (around fhk 2,500) last 
year from wool sales, a decent 
income Maioro is assured a similar 
irKome on top of his herding 
payments , • 

Maioro IS highly regarded because 
of hts above-average vigilance 
.Herders are docked for lost sheep, 
and even cureful herders lose a few*, 
that wander off But Majoro boasts 
that he is “vigilant as a soldier*’, even 
sleeping outside his hut to ^lard 
against thieves 

“When a herdboy sleeps maxte the 
hut every night that's when the 
bvestock starts disappearing. And 
don’t be surpnsed if your master says 
that portion which has disappeared 
would have been your p^ment. U the 
owner is happy, he wiB pay me( 
accordingly,” fw says. 

Last wint^s prolonged storm was 
the worst in many years. The herders, 
were trapped, thousands of catde, 
sheep and goats were lost, and eight 
.herdb«^s in another respon were* 
'repMed to have been kilM 

When the snow thsfwed it flooded 
many of the nvers that cut through 
the regKMi The shallow, fast-running 
Matsoku near Liseieng has no bndgs 
and villagers were cut off from dwtf 
.food supi^y Majoro says he huddled 
in his stone hut urapped m layers of 
.dieepskin, surviving on raw meat' 
The ammals were trapped outside in 
their stone-walled knid. 

Majoro went to schod for several 
years in his teens, but now says he 
.considers education “useless" It is 
herding that will earn him the wealth 
to pay boho/i, the bnde prfce.and get 
a wife 

Proudly, he tells a visiting 
photographer to snap his picture and 
be sure to send him a copy. When he, 
is old and rich he can sh^ it to hie 
ctuidren, he says, and show them how 
he started off ((^mim News.) 
JOHN Y MASEKO, at tisHeng* 
vflbge, Lesotho 
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BOOKS 1. 


Running riot 


DELHI MEERUT RIOTS- edited by 
Asghar Ali Engineer, Aianta 
Publtcations, Rs 150 

I NDIA IS orte of the world's 
most riot-prone countries 
There IS no devth of books on riots 
m India The uc^me under review is a 
recent addition to this 
The concern of the book isa matter 
of contemporary history, for the 
wounds of the Delhi-Meerut nots of 
1987 have still not healed The book 
compiles reports, analyses, 
interviews, comments and 
documents published in the Press 
Asghar Ah Engineer has been 
campaigrung against communalism 
for a long time and his competence 
cannot be undermined However, the 
lack of editorial care in the 
compilation is apparent The 
arrangement of materials for the first 
two parts follows little logic It is hard 
to understand how the credit line 
could be dre^ped from the PUOR 
report 'Walled City Riots' The faint 
impression of a rubber stamp at the 
end of the article makes the error<7) 
more prominent 

Reading about the gory events of 


the second and third weeks of May 
1987 one can conclude that the 
reactions of the Press had been as 
timely as it had been conscientious 
Thanks to the way the Maliana and 
Hashimpura massacres were pursued 
by journalists, the official “cover up" 
could not succeed 

Ntkhil Chakravartty nghtly points 
out that although the PAC had been 
involved in communal incidents on 
earlier occasions, this time, its action 
was more senous because of “picking 
up citizens from their homes, herding 
them into trucks and killing them”, 
thus exjMSing the nexus between the 
police State and the communaksation 
of politics 

The dangers of communalismg 
politics IS also pointed out by M J 
Akbar who says that Syed 
Sahabuddin's speech at the Boat Club 
had been “more dangerous" than 
Imam Bukhan's inflammatory speech 
at the same venue But after ait, the 
rot starts at the head Allegations had 
been made to PUDR investigators 
that the Pnme Minister’s hystenc 
utterances against Pakistan were 
“interpreted as a war-cry 2 igainst the 
Muslims by the Hindu miscreants” 
This cannot be dismissed easily 


One also wonders why the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad and its km are beir^ 
permitted to carry on their blatantly 
communal propiaganda right in the 
heart of the capital even after the 
bloody irKidents 

On the other hand, it would be folly 
to turn a blind eye to minority 
communalism The ruling class, it 
should be understood, has no 
commitment to any religious group If 
It had to protect the interests of the 
majonty community on one issue, for 
example, the Ram Janmabhumv' 
Babn Masjid controversy, it had to 
balance its action by appeasing the 
minority community's tundamenta- 
hsts on another — the Muslim 
Women’s Bill 

This, perhaps, explains the 
''contradiction'' which Engineer 
points out IP the introduction 
“Religious susceptibilities" and 
“secular interests” may manifest 
themselves at different levels of 
human behaviour, but that is not as 
true of people who pull the strings 
from behind the curtain as of the 
human beings who shed blood in 
Delhi, Meerut, Ahmedabad or 
Bhiwandi 

N1LAN4AN DUTTA 


The Congress cuiture 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS AND CULTURAL 
RENAISSANCE. by B P Singh, 
AUttd Publishers, Rs 70 

I N the post Independence 
period, there has been a 
spurt m studies on the Congress 
and the Indian nationai movement 
This is but natural since India’s 
struggle for freedom mainly centred 
on the Congress, the only all India 
organization m the true sense of the 
term Hwtonans today try to assess 
the Congress contnbutkm to India's 
freedom struggle, the heterogeneous 
composition of the party, its attitude 
to peasants and workers, and its 
relationship with the Raj 

In the voltifne under review the 
author argues ihat the Congress 
played the prkKip^ role not only in 
inetta’s struggle for suamv but in her 
political, social, economic and 


cultural awakening as well The 
author endeavours to present an 
account of the cultural rmiieu from 
which the Congress sprang, the way 
m wluch It fused Ihe freedom struggle 
with the 'cultural renaissance’and the 
manner in urfuch it fostered unity 
among the different communities of 
India and helped elevate their bves 
The Congress, the author opines, 
has stemmed* from a spint of 
renaissance vdiich contributed to the 
growth of a composite national 
culture during colonial rule The 
direct or indirect contact of some of 
the leaders of the time with our 
freedom struggle, and the 
contnbutions of some Congressmen 
in the fidds of art, literature. h»tam, 
and spirituality have also been 
referred to, to highlight the culturd 
role played by the Congress The 
Congress has also been viewed as the 
chief instrument of social and 
economic reconstruction atuk 1947 


and as a force broadening the base of 
cultural unity in India 

The author talks fieely about a 
cultural renaissance m India but it is 
doubtful whether the term 
'renaissance' is applicable in this 
context In fact, thm has been a 
sharp debate on this term for a long 
time The concept of renaissance m 
Europe, from where the term is 
borrow^, was different in a ruurow* 
sense of the term, renaissance 
referred to the cultural upsurge in the 
Italian cities which later spread to 
Northern Europe, but in a much 
broader sense the term meant the 
entire socio-economic transforma¬ 
tion of Europe 

On the other hand, India dunr^ the 
colonial rule underwent a 
transformation from a feudal 
economy to a semi-fcudal and 
colonial one The Indian economy 
was to play a subordinate rote m the 
Bntish capitahst economy To speak 
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of a renaissance in a colonial situation 
appears to be a contradiction in view 
of the exploitatve character of Bntish 
colonial policy Against this bleak 
background, the author's attempt to 
desenbe the minor cultural reactions 
emerging frorTl India’s contact with 
the West and confined to a small 
elitist group as a renaissance appears 
to be misdirected 
The Congress attempted to check 
social evils like the cxpbitatnn of 
women, untouchability and 
repression of Hanjans in the colonial 
arid post-colonial penods But the 
attempts were so insignificant that 
such zonal evils still continue The 
>:ultural progress attained by the 
Congress as emphasised in the 
volume IS nothing less than one of the 
greatest myths about the supposed 
renaissaiKe pioneered by the elitist 
class of India It did not percolate 
down the social ladder and remained 
strictly confined to an English 
knowing elitist minority Even today 
this elitist culture continues 
The author appreciates the 
contnbution of the Congress to 
national integration and at the same 
time recognizes the problems of 
communalism, linguistic nvalnes and 
lack of seculansm as evil forces 
weakening the Indian repuUic It 
would have been better if the author 


could tap the roots of communal 
tension m India from cobni^ days 
and probe the role of the Congress 
leaders behind these separatist 
forces. Many Congress leaders find 
modem natnnahsm difficult and 
appeal instead to the old religious 
consciouaness Leaders hke Tilak, 
Aurobindo and Gandhi often used 
Hindu ideas and symbols to generate 
nationahsm Moreover, thehr attempt 
to glorify the ancient Hindu past as a 
'Golden Age* in the long run ran 
counter to the devebpment of 
secular nationalism These errors of 
the Congress alienated many 
Muslims who were lagging behind the 
Hindus 

The author is silent about the 
organizational transformation of the 
Confess following the elections of 
1937 The author also does not 
menbon that the Congress, during 
the colonial penod, was far from 
monolithic It encompassed different 
shades of opinion and different 
elements within the party interacted 
with one another Apart from the 
fundamental conflict between the 
moderates and extremists in 1907 
which threatened to divide the party 
permanently, it faced numerous 
crises, including those of leadership 

RANJAN CHAKRABARTI 


Love songs 


SURANJANA by Mrinal Kanti 
Ghosh. Abarta Prakashani Rs 12 

T he reader will immediately 
notice three peculiarities 
about this book no poem is 
given a title, each is remarkably short 
in length (the longest only ten hnes), 
and each has an English translation 
alongside the original m Bengali 

The book deals with the ancient 
theme of love as the poet announces 
in the beginning And, sine e it is love, 
there is no single mood Hence no 
monotony cither The mood swings 
from ecstasy to anguish to lassitude to 
insecurity There is, however, a 
dreamy quality all through taking the 
reader into the twilight zone where 
love stands uncertain between the 
fleeting and the eternal 
The Bengali original has some 
singularly expressive phrases but 
these are missing in the English 
translation for obvious reasons 1 he 
translations, dune partly by the poet 
himself and partly bv Surajit 
Sengupta are fair enough though 
some have been unduly explic it 

PRODYOT BKADRA 


Elia Kazan, honestly 


A LIFE by Elia Kazan, Alfred A 
Knopf, $24 95 

N EAR the beginning of his 
mammoth but utterly nveting 
autobiography, Elia Kazan 
confesses, apropos of his unhappy 
stmt as CO- producing director of the 
Lincoln Centre Repertory Theatre 
during the early 1960s, that he had no 
experience in the production of 
classics and that he was skilled only in 
directing “contemporary plays with 
contemporary themes that I 
subsenbed to arid with flavor (Ihe 
talk) that I knew well” 

A roughly parallel observation 
might be made of his six previous 
books, the first a screenplay 
(‘Amenca, America’), the rest of them 
novels ('The Arrangement’, the 
Assassins’, 'The Anatolian’, among 
others)—that they lacked a sense of 
faterature and of the traditions of 
fiction, and that they were clumsily 
disguised explorations of the author’s 
immediate, somewhat undigested 
experience 
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Yet if these deficiencies have hurt 
Kazan’s previous books, they are no 
handicap in his autobiography 

Here his gift for raw psychological 
truth IS shown to best possible 
advantage his sub)ect is truly himself 
and he grasps for the heart of the 
problem 

The problem, as he sums it up at the 
outset, IS how to resolve a 
contradiction he has felt in himself 
throughout most of hts adult life 

On the one hand, there was the 
i-ompulsjon to be handy, useful and, 
above all, pleasing th{it won him, early 
in his theatrical career, the nickname 
'Gadget’, or ‘Gadg’, which he admits 
to loathing 

On the other hand, there was the 
black inner rage and kinging for chaos 
that continually threatened to disrupt 
not only his career but also his family 
life 

He goes back to the beginning—to 
his parents’ origins as Greeks from 
Turkey—and traces his development 
from a boyhood so anonymous that 


there was a blank beside hts high 
school yearbook portrait, to the man 
who became famous as one of 
Hollywood’s and Broadway’s most 
successful directors 

ITiere are Lee Strasberg, Harold 
Clurman, the Group Theater and the 
Actors’ Studio There are Arthur 
Miller, Tennessee Williams, 'Death of 
a Salesman’ and 'A streetcar named 
Desire' Darryl F Zanuck, Marlon 
Brando, 'Viva Zapata’, and 'On the 
Waterfront’ 

There are the story and the feelings 
behind the author’s appearance 
before the House Committee on un 
American activities and his tortured 
and controversial decision to name 
the names of fellow Communist Party 
members from the 1930s 

There is a portrait of the author’s 
first wife, Moly Day Thacher Kazan, 
so guilt ndden and therefore multi 
dimensional that it bnngs her to life 
and makes one share her husband’s 
tortured love for her 

His honesty is powerful not simply 
because of what he confesses, it 
impresses and moves us also 
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b«cau*e, liks the feeiins* he 
eventually diga up about hia Un- 
Amencan Activities committee 
testimony, it is incidental to a deeper 
process of revealing that self 
The portrait that Kazan finally 
accepts of himself remains that of a 
deeply conflicted man 
Alter looking back on his life and 
cataloguing his many contradictions, 
most agonizingly his mability to 
remain faithful to any single woman, 
he writes 

"I’ve repeatedly astonished people 
by what seem to be total reversals of 
positions and attitudes This has 
sometimes led to distrust of me Again 
and again my conflicting desires have 
led to the surrender of one or the 
other ” 

The happiest he claims to have 
been is working completely alone, 
while writing the five novels he 
published after his film career had 
come to a ebse 

Like Peer Gynt's life, his career 
reads like the process or peeling away 
the layers of an onion 

Near the beginning of his book, he 
compares himself to a black snake, 
which each spring acquires a 



Marion ^ndo in 'On th* Watmrfrtmf dirmetmd by Koeon • 
Alwava nonmat 


glistening new skin, as it grows bigger 
and more confident—or so it seems— 
but no more friendly 
He writes ‘Tve shed several skins 
in my time, lived several lives, and 


known violent and cruel changes 
Generally I’ve understood what 
happened only after it happened ” 

CHRIS LEHMANN HAUPT 


Concerned, but Impersonal 


Lorna Sage takes a look at 
Doris Lessing’s latest novel, 
and in the process reviews a 
little of the author^’s London 
life. 

ORIS Lessing oiKe said of 
another ‘African’ novelist, 
Olive Schreiner, that she was 
“the sort of wonnan who in an older 
society would have been made the 
prophetess of a tribe" It is a 
description that increasingly fits Dons 
Lessing herself Her manner couldn’t 
be more quiet or commonsensical, 
but she has an air of serenity, of being 
somehow in the know, that gives her 
away The calm of mind with which 
she contemplates political violence (in 
'The Good Terrorist') or the end of 
civilisation as we know it (in ‘Memoirs 
of a Survivor’) is both shocking and 
wnprestive 

In person, she's so still and steady 
of gaze, she niakes one twitch and 
ponikr one's neuroses 
She's not an old fashioned, pastoral 
sybil — her chosen ‘tribe’ is 
thoroughly urben Only in the early 
Afraan novels and stories docs she 
write about nature and the landscape 
with a aenee of rooted belonging But 


of course she didn't belong there 
She's lived in London ever sifKe she 
came to England in 1949 (“my big city 
was Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
and London after that was a kind of 
paradise”) and has moved around a lot 
inside It Church Street, Kensington, 
Earls Court, then "near the for a 
while” 

She once bought a house in 
Somerstown, near King's Cross, in 
the street where William Godwin, the 
philosopher of perfectibility, lived, but 
life being less than perfect, it was 
compulsorily purchased She tried 
Little Venice, but didn't tike it Now 
she lives m unsmart West 
Hampstead, in a tall, narrow house 
with a long, narrow, untidy garden at 
the back She’s fond of this house, and 
says that it belonged to one family for 
80 years, “apparently a happy family, 
the whole house is pleasant" 

However (characteristically) she 
talks about it as a lookout post or 
vantage point — “there’s a room at 
the top, an attic, where you can look 
out over miles of London, and back 
gardens full of cats and dogs and 
people At the 'op I could be in the 
country, out of the front door, and 
you’re m a London street" 

She's always looked at En^ish kfe 


from the outside, a bit (she agrees) 
like an anthropologist Growing up in 
Southern Rhodesia made her aware 
of worlds of human difference — “two 
different kinds of people leading 
absolutely different lives" That 
coloniai experience left her with a gift 
for estrangement 

Her new novel, ‘The Fifth Child’, is 
once more calculated to disturb, 
dealing ant does with the demolition 
of a happy English house'nold (all that 
wholesomeness, she says, was 
perhaps exaggerated, she put it there 
for contrast) by the birth of a 
changeling child — a violent, 
preternaturally strong, alien, dwarfish 
object “I asked myself what would 
happen if a child like Ben — a goblin — 
was born, how people would react to 
It The American reviews — they 
adore this book so far, one never 
knows what to expect — see it as a 
parable of this and that, of the state of 
England ’’ In fact, she insists, it's a 
horror stcry “Probably when Poe 
produced ‘The House of Usher’, it was 
read as a parable of the state of the 
South compared with the North' 
Wnting it was “a tightrope act. 
because it’s impossible end written 
realistically That’s why I don’t go into 
enormous detail at various points 
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Dortm Lmtaing when mhe began writing Speaking on behalf of the 
human tribe 


to preserve the illusion Half an inch 
(urlher and 1 might have blown it ’ 
However, she's resigned Oy now to 
readers who want their fiction to be 
one thing or the other 'ealism or 
science fiction "Realistic fiction is in 
any case a convention that has to 
nciude all sorts of things not realistic 
at all ” She likes to point to the use of 
dreams in realistic novels, as a way of 
smuggling in all sorts of "alien 
mat<eriar’ Jane Austen, she 
annouTKes, is the only realist one can 
name who doesn't resor. to dream 
devices The reason, though, why 
people find her fiction at once so 
provocative and so frustrating 
"readers get so angry”) must be that 
>he has a habit of taking “the 
impossible” very literally 

T hinking now about this 

novel, she observes that it’s 
not so imtdausible after all "We 
all have these genes in us somewhere. 
Afl the peoples of the world have 
legends about httie people, and of 
course there arc the pygmies and 
•ushmen In one of the pictures of the 
past you have the Neandertfud, 
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lumbenng and not so bright, and then 
arrived Cro-Magnon — and they must 
all have mated " 

Her creature Ben, as she talks 
about him, grows momentarily more 
suggestive — “He's a person out of his 
time and place Who would tolerate 
him'^” The book's answer to this last 
question IS nastily double edged — as 
you might expect Questions of 
toleration, of how we cope with what’s 
different or alien, are close to Dons 
Lessing’s heart She mentions a girl 
vho came to see her the other day, 
who said she'd given Ben’s mbther an 
impossible choice “Readers are so 
angry ’* partly, one suspects, 
because she r^ses to be Her 
readers have been angry ever sitkc (in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s) she 
wrote herself out of the political and 
sexual maze of “The Golden 
Notebook” (ditching what she called 
“the progressive package” of left wing 
politics, feminism, Freudianism) and 
attained her present, eccentnc calm' 
She looks at the world wth 
undirmrushed curiosity, undimmished 
concern even, but impersonally “We 
sweep things under the carpet, 


choose not to see bzxl things But 
■that’s the kind of people we are” Her 
own role is to lift the carpet, and invite 
the hobgoblins out On the surface, 
she thinks, the world may get more 
homogenised — a magazine from 
Kyoto could have come from Des 
Moines “But that’s on the surfrxie 
Not only are we very different, we 
could be very different if brought up 
differently ” 

She’s just been reading a book 
about Henry V (a propos of this 
sceptred isle) — “He was rather like 
Ayatollah Khomeini He knew he was 
in the nght, he’d commit the most 
appalling atrocities, then he’d trot off 
to the chapiel In those days they 
believed in God’s choice of ruler — 
God would spieak through his 
victories — and you get the same 
attitude in parts of the Middle East ” 
There s still this side to English life, 
she thinks - "dogfights, cockfights 
there’s a very savage aspect to this 
country ” Probably, she adds, with no 
seeming irony, even her Cro Magnon 
creature Ben would be absorkied 
’There arc yobboes, dropouts who 
might not find Ben’s behaviour so 
appialling ’’ 

As for the English dream of home 
and country Ben destioys, it’s “the 
stuff of fairy story and legend, 
something in the collective 
unconscious, whatever that may 
be ’’ On this topic, she is rueful yes, 
she believes in the collective 
unconscious, and no, she doesn’t 
believe in visitors from outer space, as 
people have sometimes suspected “A 
lot of people dream about houses — 
ruined ones, houses larger than they 
look I always choose the most hoary 
symbols ’’ Her parents’ generation, 
she thinks (she w^^s born in 1919), 
were transformed by the First World 
War from pieople who’d lived in the 
same way for centuries, to “c-ur own 
kind” of people Her father's folk 
would never have been out of the 
village, “news was the weather, the 
crops, perhaps the Coronation in 
London” 

But her father ended his life 
obsessively listening to the news — 
“In a war, if you know what’s going on, 
you're in some sort of control ” And 
we’re always in a war now, 
somewhere in the world — Entrea, 
A^hanistan Some people would see 
this global transformation as cause for 
despair She sees it very differently 
“There is no end to the ways we can 
be or function That’s what’s so 
astonishing about us ” Her use of 
“we” IS as so often, disconcerting 
Doris Lessing never seems mpre 
extraordinary than when she says 
“we” on behalf of the human tribe 





The Shaking Minars 


OW tht massive nitii.irs of the mosque sif Sidi Bashir in 
Ahmcdabad \Vesicm India, shake ami vet iwt fall has remaineu a 
mysteiv till d.H^ Tlie 75-tsH)i fiigh stone structures have Ixten w inu- 
eneousls designed that a eentlc pash makes them vihratc the vibra¬ 
tion slovviv estalatinc into violent shakes makine the people'on the 
ininai and those below it eupcnenee an eene aimbination of fount 
and astonishment 

Mi)re surprisinu bv pushiiiu anv one minar one ean eause the 
othet minar, kxated ahvvut 40 feet av av alvs to shake vi that Kith of 
them shake in unisem 

The threc-storeve-d b,ilc'>piid minars with a spiral siairease 
leading up the onis remnants of the n.>w ruine'd mtisque, are' con¬ 
nected bv a stone bndge " iih a big aieh wInch aesMieling to some ex 
perts communieatcs the vibrations of one minai to 'he other But 
while the minars shake the bndue itself remains dead still 

TThe architeeturiil marvxl desiuned b\ Malik Sanelal and built 
bv Sidi Bashir in I4'0 A D has Kxii sliaking li>i the past six lentui- 
lesand vet has not t illen to the istonphnient of the 2'»tli Lenturv sei 
enttsts and engineers (tne v>t the 'ninars of another but similar mos¬ 
que (the mosque of Raj Bibi aKi in *\hmedabad) w.ns dismantled to 
understand the me"' hanisni Iliough that did not solve the mvsterv he 
nunars stopped shaking 

A LINKS Feature 


The Tinder Box 

Continued from P i4 

word," said the soldier "But hexjv 
much of the money am 1 to give you, 
old woman^ For I am sure you will 
want your full share of the plunder ’ 
"I will not have a pienny,’’ replied the 
old witch “The only thing I want you 
to bring me, is an old tinder box, 
which my grandmother left there by 
mistake the last time she was down 
there ” 

“All right," said the soldier “Tiethe 
lope round my waist and III he gone " 
"Here it is,” said the witch, “and 
here IS my blue apron'” 


CHESS- 


Nunn (Cnqland) played Bhend 
(Switzerland) in the international Team 
Tournament in 1<)78 The diagrammed 
position occurred alter Bhend’s (B) 21st 
move, which was Ni& Now Nunn (W) 
plaved a sutpnse move that was enou^ to 
contain and ultimafely defeat Black What 
was this move and how was the game 
played^ 
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Di^tribulxin (w)Kal,Qe2,Rbl,fl,Nc7, 
dS, Pa2, b6. c3, f2, h2 
(B)Ki 6 Q95.Rb8,h8,Bc8.f8,Na.Pd6, 
e4. e6, *7, h7 

Answer The iixive was b7' and 
thereafter 1 , Nd3 2tjxcl, Nc5, 3Qc4 
(fht threat QUS mate), Rxb7, 4Rx 67 
(Black resigns) 

KIBITZER 

YOUR INDIA. 

Punjab >s always in the news these 
days Let us ask you a few questions 
on Punjab then 

1 How did the region get to be called 
Punjab"^ 

2 Which are the three nvers found in 
modern-day Puniab’ 

3 Apart from wheat what other 
foodgrain does the State produce in 
surplus^ 

The answers 1 Five (Punj) nvers(ab) 
once ran through the region, they 
were Jheium, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, 
and Sutlej 2 Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej 3 
Rice 
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F AIRY TALE. 

The Tinder Box by Hans Christian Andersen 



A SOLDIER was marching fasten a rope to your waist, so that I you have done that you can open the 
along the country road, can pull you up again when you call chest and take out as much money as 
left, right, left, right* He had his me *' you wish That chest contains nothing 

knapsack on his back and a sword by “But what am I to do down in the but copper coins, but if you prefer 
his side^ for he had been to the wars tree^' asked the soldier silver, you have only to go into the 

and was now returning home “What are you to do?" repeated the next room, where you will find a dog 

On the road he met an old witch witch, “why, fetch money to be sure with eyes as big as mill wheels, but 
She W 2 » a horrible looking creature. As soon as you get to the bottom, you you merely have to treat him as you 
her lower lip hung down almost to her wi*’find yourself in a wide passage It is did the first and tiie contents of the 
chest quite lignt, more than a hundred, cftfst are yours However, it you 

“Good evening, soldier,” she said lamps are burning down there Then would rather have gold'than either 
“What a bnght sword, and what a you will see three doors You will be silver or copper, you can have as 
large knapsack you have, my fine able to open them, the keys are in the much of it as you can carry if you pass 
felkiw ni tell you what, you shall have locks into the third chamber 

as much money as you desire'” “On opening the first door you will “The dog sitting on the chest in this 

“Thanks, old witch, I should like enter a room in the middle of the room has two eyes, each as large as 
that very much'” room, on the floor, there is a large the Round Tower He is a famous 

“Do you see that old tree?” asked chest A dog is seated on the chest creature, as you can imagine, but 
the witch, pointing toa treeth^ stood and his eyes are as large as lea ct 4 >s, don't be alarmed, just set him on my 
close by the wayside “It is quite but don't be afraid of him ” apron and he wdl be quite harmless 

hollow inside Climb up to the top, and “I will lend you my Uue apron, You can then take as much gold as 
you will find a hole large enough for which you must spread out on the you want " 

vou to creep through You will then be floor, then go briskly to the dog, seise “Not a bad plan that, upon my 
able to get down inside the tree 1 will hen and place him on the apron After Conrtmmd on P a 
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AROUND tHE WORLD i 

Sleeping around the world 



A fyptcal 9cmn» in Calcirtta . Orimntala ml«»p in aB aurroundingm 


A FREIBURG University survey of 
global sleeping habits says people 
who live along traditional lines on ail 
continents and even in indu^tnalised 
conditions in South and East Asia 
sleep better than people in the West 
despite less favourable sleeping 
conditions 

The survey is the work of medical 
anthropologist Winfned Effelsberg of 
Freiburg University neurological 
dime He says between a third and a 
fourth of the population in 
industrialised Western countries have 
sleep disturbances 
Western tourists in Asia have long 
been amazed by the ability of Asians 
on bng )oumeys to sleep on rattling 
buses and trains Most Westerners 
cannot sleep under such conditions ‘ 
In most countries people go to bed 
at night and get up the following 
morning to go to work They usually 
finish work in the evening The tune 
between finishing work and going to 
bed IS leisure time But such sleepu;ig 
habits are by no means universal 
The Mayans in Yucatan for 
instance, have a completely different 
timetable They get up at three m the 
morning to make their social calls. 

The Yahans of Tierra del Fuego are 
another exception Whenever they 
feel tired they simply doze off and 
wake up when they are refreshed The 
Yahans can also go without sleep for 
long periods without getting tired, 
though at some later stage they have 
to m^lke up ior the loss of sleep with 
long rests 

The Uni Cashibos, an Amazon 
tribe, sleep in intervals which arc 
continually interrupted by states of 
being half and fully awake When they 
wake up they eat, talk, listen to the* 
radio or smoke a cigarette 
Their nocturnal recre.ition, even 
when It IS noisy, does not awaken 
other people sleeping nearby 
However, they wake up if they hear 
something important — like a dog 
attacking chickens or a married 
couple Bghting They do what they 
can and then go back to sleep 
The Temiar in Malaysia and the 
Iban in Sarawak sleep a maximum of 
SIX hours During the night a quarter 
of them are alwas/s busy cooking or 
chopping wood Apart from meal 
times, there are always some people 
sleeping during the day 
Effelsberg says the study shows 
‘that sleeping habits like those above 


used to be more widespread on all 
continents 

In the Middle Ages whole families' 
used to sleep together, sometimes 
with guests, in the same room or bed 
A famous Tudor bed called the “Bed 
of Ware" in an old English inn, still 
bears witness to this mediaeval 
custom* The bed is nine square 
inetres and tired guests used to sleep 
in a heap on it 

The mediaeval habit of hosts, 
guests and friends sleeping in a 
communal bed was not only due to 
the hardship and the cold Communal 
sIteping gave people a feeling of 
soli^nty It was easier to control the 
movements of famSy members such 
as the daughters Examples of this 
today are the military, monasteries 


and boarding schools which also have 
great dormitories that rob the 
individual of privacy 
Sleeping aids like mats, mattresses, 
pilbws and blankets are found all over 
the world Archaeologists have found 
different types of ancient headrests in 
Egypt, Europe, Africa and Asia 
In southern New Guinea some 
people sleep on dead relatives' skulls 
They believe the skull has maguial 
powers which can enhance the 
sleeper’s power 

Some countries have special 
heaters which help one to get to sleep 
The Dutch invented a unique one 
called the “Guling” in Indonesia 
It IS a pOlow one metre long with a 
diameter of 30 centimetres One 
wraps one's legs and arms around it 
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AROUND THE WORLD 2, 


In warm regions it soaks up 
unpleavint sweat It is still used today 
by Europeans and Indonesians of 
mixed stock 

Unusual massage techniques have 
been used to foster sleep On Tonga 
the wealthy made their servants 
massage them for hours and 
sometimes even for nights at a time 
The servants chopped gently with 
their fists the insomniac's posterior 
and thighs 

The technique relaxed and 


promoted a good night’s sleep Poor 
insomniacs without servants achieved 
the same effect by getting three or 
four of their offspring to trample on 
them 

In India some pai ents used water to 
get their children off to sleep They 
connected a bamboo pipe up to a 
stream and massaged their child’s 
head with a )ct of water until it 
dropped off to sleep The water 
flowed out of the house along a 
narrow channel 


Effelsbcrg says additional extensive 
studies on the sleeping habits of 
different cultures and the importance 
of rest and activity would improve our 
knowledge of the circunnstances 
which play an important role in the 
personal attitude of pieople to sleep 
They could serve as a basis for a new 
evaluation of sleep and help people to 
sleep better 

FRANZI^iA BECHER. m the 
Suddeutsche Zeitung, Munich 


Ending up in smoke 


Anti-smoking measures 
in the Philippines remain' 
rudimentary, with class¬ 
rooms and hospitals only 
recently beginning to 
enforce tobacco bans. 
Awareness of the health 
hazards is offset by the 
importance of tobacco 
production to the local 
economy — developing 
countries now account 
for two-thirds of world 
production Edison Dy 
Ong looks at the 
competing factors that 
hold Filipinos* health in 
the balance 

T he Philippines Department of 
Education has aimed a ^mall 
blow at teenage smok<ng by 
banning cigarettes from schooL 
Education Secretary Lourdes 
Quisumbtng ordered that classrooms, 
oilets, corridors and conference 
rooms be declared offlimits to 
.mokers, and that the saie ol tobacco 
products within school premises be 
brbidden 

The order was in response to 
evidence of the damage smoking is 
dong to the health of young Filipinos 
Wfiile anti smoking campaigns have 
been gaining giound in industrialised 
ountnes for some time, tobacco 
ompanies have turned their 
ttention to tf,e Third World, where 
obacco usage remains widespread 
Studtts have shown that 31 per 
ent of male teenagers in Manila are 
egular smokers Overall, about a 
h’fd of Filipinos under 20 smoke The 
A/orld Health Organization fWHO) 
alt ulates that a quarter of them will 
die of diseases'caused by tobacco 
iddiction 


Tax per pack j Health 
warning 



China ! 150-250^o none 
Costa Rica miid 

India _ 70% mild 

Nigeria 15-45% nonu 


US 


23% rndd 


Advertising 

restrictions 




j Annual 
' cigarette 

consumption 
j (percapite)-.^^ 

is 

Ol-L- :zj 


none I 900 
none 870 


none 

none 


moderate 


120 

1 ^ 

2680 


While these figures mirror statistics 
in other countries, m the Philippines 
education about the hazards of 
smoking remains in an infant state In 
a sUidy conducted at the University of 
Santo Tomas in Manila, students who 
began snviking m their teens claimed 
they were unaware of the dangers 
when they began 

In addition to banning cigarettes 
from schools, the Education 
Sev retary also ordered education 
officials to include teaching about 
tobacco hazards in ciassiuom 
lessons Quisumbing said 'essons in 
scient e, health education and social 
iudies should include anti smoking 
messages 

But the nature of the order shows 
the Government’s amoivaient 
approach towards the tobacco 
industry, which employs almost four 
million workers and generates P5' 
billion in revenue Qinsumbing’s ban 
•s a directive, not a law, which means 
no penalty has been set for 
disobedience 

The Governrnent only recently 
began pressing for even these limited 
measures urged on by WHO rails (or 
a more intensive drive 

In addition to •choots, a number of 


business officeB and hospitals have 
outlawed tobacco use Public buses 
and the ubiquitous Philippine 
jeepneys have “No smoking” signs 
posted inside the vehxrles, although 
the directive is commonly ignored 
"Would you mind not smoking?" is 
not a request likely to elicit a friendly 
response 

In December. Health Department 
Secretary Alfredo Benzon reportedly 
banned smoking in Government 
hospitals and prohibited the sale of 
cigarettes at Department offices 
rhere are also reports that lobbyists) 
are pressing Congrew to enact' 
legislation placing <;^rbs on tobacco 


B ut there remain few concrete 
figures on the preva- 
lance of smoking outside the 
Cities WHO says FihptrKM consume 
b2 billion cigarettes a year, but has no 
indication whether smoking is 
increasing or decreasing 

Only last August was a "Stop 
Smoking Clinu:’' set up by doctors 
The clinic, at the Lung Centre of the 
Phdippines, says it has httke data Staff 
say tl^ function mainly aaaguidanc^ 
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centre offering advice on how to quit 
smoking. 

The ^ilippine Medical Association 
says the number of smoking related 
lung and heart ailments is growing, 
pointing to admission figures at the 
Lung Centre and the Philippine Heart 
Centre 

Department of Education officials 
say they are increasingly worried by 
the effects of secondary smoke on 
non smokers They say secondary 
smoke puts into the air 50 times the 
amount ot cancer causing agents as 
inhaled by the smoker, and causes 
more cancer deaths than ail regulated 
industrial piollutants combined 


Efforts to curb smoking are being 
'resisted by the tobacco industry, 
which opposes a proposal to label 
cigarette packages with a health 
warning One representative has 
argued against the conclusiveness of 
medical findings A lawyer 
representing one tobacco company 
says the label should simply say, 
“Smoke at your own nsk ” 

The Department of Agriculture 
says greater support must be given to 
crop diversification efforts to cushion 
the impact of reduced tobacco use 
WHO says that developing countries 
now account for 63 per cent of world, 
tobacco production In llocos 
province, a major Philippine tobacco 


centre, 8,000 hectares of forest are 
consumed each year for tobacco 
cunng 

Domestically grown tobacco ■ 
dominates in rural areas, where 
smokers are more concerned with, 
cost than with the allure of prestige 
brands 

In the cities, however, foreign 
brands have considerably more 
glamour than local ones Urban 
smokers are so consebus of the 
status of fonegn labels that they vie for 
“blue sealed” packs—which carry the 
same brand names u those avail^>le 
in local shops, but have been 
purchased abroad or from one of the 
US military bases near the capitid 


From Russia, with profit 


iGo'jds arrive legally 
I from Stivicl Union 


iii^_j L*!’' 


Pathans buy ij xxls 
Armed smuggl^is 
lead mule teams I 
through mountains 


Afghanis 


tOOkHi^SOmis 

(and over 
2000 metres 
roads 
---- border 



Jal^abad '*< Landi 
Kotal 

__ 

KhyberPass LQI 


i Pakistan , 

i_ / 

\ [ Goods transferred to 
trucks Customs and 
police bribtfd at 
twder crossing 


x' I 


.Peshawar y 

in >1 destination 1 



Smiigg(*rs* road 'itueefain propaganda' 


Low-cost, improved- 
quality Russian goods are 
chasing Japanese, Chinese 
and Pakistani competi¬ 
tors from the busy 
market for smuggled 
goods in Peshawar The 
Soviet items come from 
Afghanistan, where they 
are diverted from legal 
shipments onto the illicit 
route to Pakistan, where 
they often sell for half the 
cost of their rivals’ goods 
Len McGrane reports on 
a trade one Pakistani 
merchant calls “Russian 
propaganda” 

T he Soviet Union may have 
lost the battle in Afglianistan, 
but Its years as an occupying 
power have helped it register a 
commercial success across the 
border in Pakistan 
Three years ago the most sought 
after items in the busy smugglers 
bazaars in Peshawar were Japanese 
in origin Tape recorders and cloth 
were particularly popular Today 
Japanese sales are plummeting as 
buyers vie for Russian TV sets, 
bicycles, refrigerators and air 
conditioners 

Although Japanese goods are still 
available, the quality, style and variety 
of Russian products has suddenly 
gone up And Soviet prices are 
incredibly low compared to other illicit 
goods Peshawar has decidecf to buy 
Russian 

Business is booming in the oldest of 


the* city’s three bazaars, the Shafi 
Market, which opened in the heart of 
the newer section of the city in 19^0 to 
trade in smuggled Japanese cloth 
Shops there now sell 50 to 100 
Russian refrigerators a month Small 
boys hawk armloads of Russian 
school notebooks 
Around the corner on Saddar 
Road, Russian bicycles sell well On 
the edge of the city at Karkhana 
hundreds of new smugglers’ shops are 
going up to keep pace with demand 
The Koochi Bazaar in the old part of 


this 2,000 year old city is also doing 
good business m smuggled goods 
Price has been the determining 
factor in the Russian surge Pnees on 
a whole range of Russian electronic 
and household goods are often half 
that of their nearest nvais' 

A top-line Russian air-conditioner 
costs Rs 5,600 against Rs 10,500 for a 
Japanese model A Russian micro 
wave oven goes for Rs 2,400 while 
Japanese ones cost Rs 7,500 A 
Russian 12 inch black and-white 
television costs Rs 1.200, a Japanese 
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TVisRs 2,150 

Other price compansons hkewise 
favour the Russians tea sets for Ra 
250 against Rs 800 for the Japanese 
equivalent, hand soap for Rs 2 50 a 
cake beats Pakistani soap at around 
Rs 4 School notebooks for Rs 6 
leave local quality and price for dead 
Russian bicycles sell for Rs 500, 
compared to Rs 1,400 for the 
alternative Chinese model And so on 
Such pnce gaps matter in a city 
where a schoolteacher may earn 
barely Rs 1,200 a month pnd many 
senior Government servants are on 
tmly Rs 4,000 a month 
A shopkeeper who introduced 
himself only as Ha)i Sahib says the 
competitive pncing of Soviet goods is 
part of “Russian propaganda” 

The goods, he says, arnve in 
containers from Russia to Kabul, the 
Afghani capital, either as part of 
straightforward business de^s with 
Afghani traders or as gifts to the pro 
Russian Government there Customs 
duty and taxes are paid in Kabul 

far everything is legal However, 
the goods are next moved to the town 
of Jalalabad, where the smugglers 
take over 

Jalalabad is an hour by bus from the 
mountains separating Afghanistan 


and Peshawar The local Pathan 
people are divided into suspicious, 
compact tribes which pay little heed 
to the laws of either country 

The Pathans are the key to the 
smuggling nperation, says Haji Sahib 
They buy the goods at Jalalabad and 
arrange for heavily armed 
professional Pathan smugglers (Haji 
Sahib jokingly calls them 
“specialists*) to take mule caravans 
by little-known trails into their 
sections of the tribal mountains Four 
refngerators per mule, or up to 10 
telei'ision sets 

If spotted by Pakistani police and 
Customs officials, they either offer 
bnbes or fight their way through At 
the spra'wling smuggling town of Landi 
Kotal the “specialists” unload their 
mules at the buyers’ big warehouses 

From Landi Kotal, another set of 
smugglers load pick up trucks and 
complete the tnp through the Khyber 
Pass to Customs checkpoints on the 
Peshawar edge of the mountain zone 
Authorities there receive monthly 
bnbes of Rs 2,000 3,000 to ignore the 
illicit traffic The trucks proceed to 
Peshawar where shopkeepers hke 
Han Sahib buy the goods 

He says the “specialists” smugghng 


to Land! Kotal earn Rs 300 profit on a 
refrigerator The pick up operators 
running from Landi Kotal to Peshawar 
charge an additional Rs 200 
Shopkeepers like him get around Rs. 
100 profit on the sale of the same 
refngerator 

Although the profit on smuggled 
Japanese goods is as high, the bigger 
turnover on the cheaper Russian 
goods wins them the favour of most 
shopkeepers 

The police occasionally arrest a few 
of the smugglers, but they have their 
hands full stopping the more lethal 
traffic in guns, heroin and hashish 
from the mountains, and have less 
time for the trade in consumer goods 

Haji Sahib says an informal 
agreement with the police protects 
the merchants ” We pay taxes and the 
police don’t come "In fact, he claimed 
that once the goods were in the shops 
everything was legal 

Perhaps But the police try to stop 
shoppers and traders from moving 
Russian goods out of Peshawar 
Flying squads patrol the road that 
runs to the Indus River and the Punjab 
province, looking among other things 
for “legal” smuggled Russian goods 
(Gemini News) 


Graduates on their own 


C HINESE students today 
face a daunting prospect 
For the first time since the 
Communist Party came to power in 
1949, Chinese students have been 
;old they can no longer rely on the 
State to provide them with a job after 
graduation From now on they must 
find work for themselves 
This announcement was quite a 
shock to many students who entered 
university in 1984 on the assumption 
hat passing the rigorous entrance 
ixamination was enough to secure 
hem a job for life Others, however, 
welcome the chance to test their 
initiative and mrJte a career of their 
own choosing rather than being 
assigned to some dead-end office job 
or. worse still, a teaching job. 

Since the launching of China's 
economic reforms in the late 
Seventies teachers have been last in 
line to benefit Peasants, they 
complain, were told that "to get rich is 
glorious", and urban workers were 
given the opportunity to set up their 
own enterprises, bu* teachers are still 
assigned to c ramped apartments with 
low wages and no opportunity to earn 



Student* in China were 
once guaranteed jobs for 
life by the State after 
graduation. Not any 
more Now they can 
create their own career. 
Many welcome this 
because it means salva* 
tion from a State- 
appointed job as an office 
worker or teacher, which 
is still a career with 
minimal benefits. Other 
students, reports Geof¬ 
frey Crothali, are worried 
at the nead to find their 
own way in life. 
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the bonuses avaiiebte to factory 
workers 

Last year teachers were awarded a 
ten per cent pay rise Many complain 
they have yet to receive the money 
and for those who have its value has 
been virtually wiped out by inflation 

Given such an unattractive 
prospect, It IS hardly surprising that 
students do their best to avoid the 
teaching profession Under the old 
system of job allocation, many of the 
brightest students deliberately failed 
parts of their exams to avoid selection 
as teachers The head of the English 
department at one university in 
Beijing described how some students 
would burst into tears on being 
assigned a tcach.ng position and beg 
for another job 

Now that students have a choice, 
teaching may look even less 
attractive Current Government 
policy IS to reduce State funding on 
education Students will no longer 
have their fees paid but will have to 
take out a loan 

The authorities also wan* to bring 
universities more into line with the 
needs of industry Greater emphasis 
will be put on science and technology 
and institutes will be allowed to tender 
tor industrial research contracts 

leachers and students have been 
told to take a second job if they want 
more money lO support themselves 
For many this means private tutoring 
or teaching in one of the many night 
schools found in major cities 
Students have taken to setting up 
maiket stalls Some even work as 
bicycle couriers 

Finding a permanent job after 
graduation may also not be easy The 
Government wants to create a vibrant 
and efficient labour market, but 
market information is very poor 
Employers do nut know where to find 
suitable employees, while students do 
not know the best way to find 
employers 

In the past it was relatively simple 
Employers would ask a particular 
university for a certain number of 
students to fill their annual intake 
quota and the university would select 
the students—usually without 
consulting the students concerned 

Although this secured employ 
ment, it also effectively determined 
the employee’s career for life As one 
graduate now living in Britain 
explained "Straight after graduation I 
was assigned to manage the repair 
shop of a major electronics 
manufacturer 

"It was a well-paid job, but because 
of the rigidity of the system there was 
little chance of promotion or even 
lateral transfer If I hadn't been able to 


tonrte to England (his family had 
friends living m England), I would still 
be working there 20 years from now " 

Today students are simply turning 
up at a firm's doorstep and asking for 
work Top of the students’ list arc the 
foreign arid joint venture firms located 
in China’s Special Economic Zones 
(SEZ) along the south and east coasts 
The zones have strict entry and exit 
requirements and most students are 
turned back by the authonties as soon 
as they arrive 

Labour exchanges have been 
suggested to aid graduates, but the 
demand of jobs far outweighs the 
supply The only vacancies unfilled 
are for jobs in the remote provinces 
and autonomous regions of the 
interior such as Xinjiang and Tibet— 
jobs most students consider beneath 
them 

Most graduate vacancies are never 
advertised Students often have to 


rely on their parents' network of 
personal connections, extended 
family, close friends and comrades in 
arms Those without contacts are at a 
serious disadvantage 

Another unforeseen problem is sex 
dtscnmmation Employers assume 
women employees will want to get 
married and have children, causing 
inconvenience Although women are 
guaranteed equal nghts under the 
Constitution, there is little means to 
enforcing it 

Previous^, women graduates could 
at least be sure of a job Although 
employers usually preferred male 
students, the universities insisted at 
least half their quota be women 

This was not due to the universities’ 
egalitarian pnnciples Women have to 
gam much high« marks before they 
can even enter university Rather, it 
was simply the only way the, 
universities could get nd of their 
female graduates (Gemmi News) 
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Fruitful topic 


M r S Dasgupta, Aasutant 
Headmaster, Kulti High 
Schcml, has referred to the 
use at word fruit m certain 
passages m ‘Learning Er^ish, Step 
Five'. To quote him, “Now my 
question is, how the word fruit, 
usually singular, as a Collective Noun 
can be used in the plural number “ 
Fruit has for its plural fruits The noun 
may be used both m the singular and 
in the f^ural, though it is generally 
used in the singular, iq a cdlective 
sense Does he hke fruit? We get a lot 
of fruit from Himachal Pradesh, He is 
grcKwng fruit in his ^rden, I do not eat 
much ^t. He feeds on fruit in these 
Jmstances fruit means different kinds 
of fruit taken as a whole 

Fruits' (plural) usually means 
different sorts of fruit Apples, 
oranges and other fruits are (^mbfui 
here ‘Fruits'may be used figuratively 
to mean the produce, result or issue 
of some action We speaker‘the fruits 
of industry’, ‘the fruits of one’s 
labours’ Inhisoldtigeheeriioyedthe 
fruits of his economy un his youth In 
the sentetKe, “The npened fruits of 
the coffae shrubs are processed ** 
fruits’ (i^al) IS used correctly The 
reference here is to t^ individual 
fruits of the coffee ^rubs This 
remark applies also to the use of the 
word m the expression “In the dry 

QUIi 


1 Famous later as something else 
altogether, he started life as a criminal 
lawyer at a district court, but was later 
called to the bar from the Middle 
Temple Where did he then set up 
practice^ 



2 Jamaica, ongmafly called Xamayca. 
means ‘land of woods and streams’, 
who gave the country the name'> 
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process the fruits are immediately 
placed "In the expression, “First the 
fresh frurtis-pulpad by. "‘fruit’is used 
collectively as in “I eat fruit" So it is in 
the singuliir 

Mr Dasgupta’s query was how a 
singular num^r as a Collective Noun 
can be used in the plural Collective 
Nouns may be used m the plural to 
mean different collections of the thing 
refervd to. The armies of the Allies 
were more powerful than those of the 
Axis powers. The two teams (of 
players) have not come to an 
agreement A Collective Noun 
becomes a Common Noun when it 
denotes more groups than one 

Now a few examples, from various 
sources, starting with a form of 
application presenbed by the Unit 
Trust of India This asks applicants to 
“fill m all parbculars m boxes m block 
fetters”, and to "use one box for one 
alphabet” Alphabet means the set of 
fetters used in a bnguage So here 
alphabet is wrongly used for letter 

The next example is from an 
obituary published m a newspaper It 
reads, “During those last years of her 
life she bved in London, from whence 
she often made visits to the 
Continent " The ‘from’ before 
whence is redundant, as whence 
means ‘from where' If you wish to 
keep the ‘from’ you will have to say 
‘from where’ and not whence Have 


3 Another one on Jamaica can you 
name the five major religious 
communities there'’ 

4 In 1976 the Agreement on 
Conservation of Pobr Bears was 
signed by five circumpolar nations, 
which are these’ 

5 Who said, ‘‘The power of 
population IS so superior to the power 
of the earth to provide subsistence, 
that man wilt succumb to gigantx;, 
inevitable famine”’ 

6 Professor Henry Sorby « credited 
with founding, in 1861, one ‘science’, 
which one’ 

7 Earlier this month, what were 
several Indians doing in Nigata, 
Japwi’ 

8 In 1947 the tanks of the Indian Army 
achieved somethmg extraordinary, 
what’ 

9 India has two Mandars, where are 
they? 

10 ShiOong is said to be the Scotland 
of India because of its weather, why is 


no qualms about using whence, for 
Partridge says, “‘Whence’ and 
‘whither*, with ’hence’ and ‘hither’, 
are now literary, but perfectly 
admissible in speech ’’ 

The next two examples are from 
newspapers, with bodi exemplifying a 
common mistake—of the verb not 
agreeing with the nominative It often 
happens when we are wnting that we 
lose track of the sutqect and make the 
verb follow the nearest noun or 
pronoun "Medical services, 
particularly surgical operatrans, at 
Calcutta Medxial College Hospital, 
has been seriously affected since the 
past hree days following a fresh 
outbreak of ” “In the industrial city 
of Ranchi, the bandh was near total 
and normal work in factories were 
hit” 

in the first sentence ‘has been’ is 
wrong, for the subject of the verb is 
‘medical services’ which is plural 
Clearly, the wnter was misfed by the 
proximity of ‘Hospital’, and used a 
singular verb It is just the opposite in 
the second sentence, where ‘were hit* 
should be ‘was hit’, for the subject is 
work in ‘normal work’, and not the 
nearer‘factories’ Abitofcarewilisee 
that these mistakes do not occur 

In the first sentence ‘since’ is wrong 
for ‘dunng’ or ‘for’ 

P. MUKHERJEE 
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WEEK by TIWY. 



CANCER 

Jun22--Jul23 



CAPRICORN 

Dec 22— Jan 20 


CHANGES ARE TAKING tHlS IS NOT A GOOD TIME 
placa and a la ittficull to kaap to gamble with money or 
vow mnd on one thing at a poeeeaeiont You should be 
tiine,but|ilaaauraiainstor« At economical or you will be 
home, ehek to what raquaca snticiaed Show initiative and 
laaelefhwt. gtthalplfpaaaifale /ou will cause exatement at 
Ba thrifty towanf^ the and d the home, especially if you get 
week Anythmacomoetadwith others involved in the action 
ibudnaas venture IS Bkaly to go An oubng in the week wiS allow 
wcB Go out of your w^i to sec you time to relax before tackhng 
more of your tnande Iwipoftant »n important personal task 
datea; 29 , 30 , 31 . People around you will prove 

heMul and respond well to a 
change of programme However, 
progress depends to a great 
axtent on how you yourself 
adapt to change Important' 
datea. 31.1, 2 


you ARE ENTERING A yOUR UFE APPEARS TO BE 
more interesting phase which taking unexpected twists and 
rould affect you personally turns I ly noi to let this phase 
you can expect news from upset you, though, and do not 
'nends unth whom you lost '<e sidetracked Things will 
contact An explanation is due mprove as 'he week progresses 
after a surprising midweek Take a hack scat for the 
happening and finances may be ’Tomenl, there wall be other 
reshuffled Now would be a limes wh« n you can do srour hit 
good time to take stoik ot A new scheme will come into 
possesswns and to replace ipcration and every day affairs 
them You may enjoy yoursell ■cill be more exafing An old 
ScKial gathenngs aie highligh inanciai woriv can be 
ted for some p<”hapsafamly wercome and the extra cash 
get together cori')c< led With an •v'll htlp in a weekend 
dderlv personiatet in the week srrangcmeiu Important 
important dates 29,1,2 dates 1 2, 4 


1MIRU8 

Apr21~May 21 



LEO 

Jul24-Aug21 


you MUST CLEAR SOME 
work to progress with your 
career, consider caiefuOy any 
iuggetbona made Socially, you 
may not be able to fit m an you 
planned DomcatK hfe could be 
better organised, especially 
where a younger person is 
corxremed If you try you wiB be 
well rewarded A pleasant 
surprise is Ikaiy An existing 
partnership looks as if it will 
grow stronger Important 
dates; 31,1,3 


THE FAVOURABLE INFIU 
znees which surround you 
make for a relaxed atmosph^e 
Things are likely to move along 
more satisfactorily than of late 
Oo not make changes for the 
sake of it The less you become 
involved in outside issues the 
better, as you should spend 
tune at home There is an 
important development during 
the weekend Be sure to include 
sn older person in your plans 
You will have plenty of money 
Some news makes you wonder 
about a future commitment 
;:oncemin 3 a hohday Important 
datea 31,1,3 


SCORPIO 

A QUIETER AIMObPHEht 
will be good for vou hout 
(or a loji h of .irrogaiict in a 
persiinal rclatx'nsHii) tx' lead, 
lo nip an aig iniuitt in the* h id A 
financial dri isi<in is bt‘st left 
until after Wednesda, tk quick 
io answer an urgent letter Mid 
week appeal j to be ihe bes' 
time tor nuikirg unportan* 
decisions oi communing 
invthiiig new An excursion 
.ould make a pleasant fiicik 
'rom domestic routine Impor¬ 
tant dates 29, 1 2 



IHIb lb A FORTUNATE 

.ihase lor jrersonal affairs 
I Ix-re ail! be ample opportunity 
low tel mike the adjustments 
had in mind for a while You 
A ill need to sjiend more time at 
Hime clea' promp'ly with 
’latters vou have iiut asxle 
Midweek cisilors will catch you 
inaaaro K’t ail' also <|ivc you 
in ojiportui’itv *o relax There 
Slav he a dei ision with legard to 
personal fmances and you will 
vcicon'e a cliance lo reconsider 
I pioposal Important dates 
1 7 4 


QEM Ni VIRGO Mffl SAGITTARiUS PISCES _ 

May22—JiJi21 Aug 22-Sep 21 iM^dl Nov 22- Dec 21 j %^||| Feb20-Mai 21 


WHAT APPEARS TO BE SOCIALLY, YOU WILL HAVE 
wonrym g some of you will turn to come to terms with a 
out to b* of Mt^ consequence reshuffle, but after the decision 
A chenpe wB prove beneficial, e made it’s smooth .ailing 
but you ceimqBa^fd fe !■* Financial prospects will be qixid 
BKorMstent Good news for if only you can avoid an 
home lovers as htip w near A extravagant enterpnse There 
letter lequiras prompt aclion to « a pleasant surpnse in store 
•void dsappointment, and you connected with your career and 
should read the small print on s discovery will set you in a new 
sn Important document Try to direction Try to concentrate on 
take charves m your atndc, fiome affairs Be firm when 
they are InevilaHe and. on the delegating work Benefits 
whole, good for you hsportant resulting from a new domestic 
dpteS! 1, 2, 3. arrangement rould be short 

Sved if others do not cooperate 
Important dates 30,31,1 


AVOID snap DECIS'ONS, TAKE STOCK OF WHAT 
there IS much at Make, ithcrs are dogig it may help 
especially where your i aieer ix imjirove vxjur own loutine You 
.oncerned It woiiicl he riskv to nav l>e aith someone you 
take things mio your own idniire At home a surpnse 
hands A domestic issue will get hange is in stole, and at one 
30 od suppoit and time devoted point you should be carelul 
to It wfl be woithwhile You ibout how you react If your 
tend to be moody However, a p'ans do not turn out as you 
-hance meeting with a former hoped donut despair This is a 
acquaintance will do much to lilt 'avourahle week on the whole 
you out of the doldrums t shtxjid he easy to reach 
Accept an unexpcc ted invita igrecnwnts noa unlike tiefore 
iion Important dates 30,31, Important dales 1,3,4 
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For the first time in Eastern India.*, the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made in heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the Ideal 
mate doesn't necessarily 
get you one There’s still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today's age of 
tec hnology who leaves 
anything to chance'? So, 
we've introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 

P A T R I 


combinations Perfect 
matches I 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you just can’t be too 
careful when It comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We’ll send you 
the most ideally-suited 
matches which accurately 
mate h your requirements 
along with the usual box 
replies — and in no time 
at alP 


K A G 


Ail you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don’t have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad & 
Lucknow, Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur, Amrit 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and lugantar, 
Calcutta 


ROUP 


• Amrita Bazar Patrika. Calcutta & lamshedpur a Nortlieni India Patrika, 
Allahabad & Lucknow • Northern Patrika, Kanpur a Amrit Prabhat, 
Allahabad & Lucknow • lugantar, Calcutta _ 
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CAPITAL VIEW. 

Anatomy of a choice 


at the AICC office 
bi the capital people ask why Sunil 
Shastn was given the nomination Or 
was It the “sack” really, considenns so 
many in the party were against him*^ 
The nomination was given ostensibly 
from Lucknow by the UP Chief 
Minister, Bir Bahadur Sin^, and the 
UPCC chief, Mahavir Prasad, jointly 
But ptjiilic memory is not so short 
People remember that soon after V P 
Sin^ was forced out of the Union 
Cabinet, Sunil Shastn kept in touch 
with him Bir Bahadur Singh was 
determined at the time to throw out 
proV P Singh elements from his 
Government Sunil Shastn tried to 
pre-empt the Chief Minister by 
resigning on his own, through the 
latter claimed that the Minister had 
been "dismissed" by him for “his anti 
party activities and poor administra 
tive performance" Sunil Shastn, 
relieved of his Energy portfolio, vowed 


Gandhi and his advisers could yield j 
unexpected dividends Though it is^ 
known that Sunil Shastn is a pourjjj 
match for V P Singh, there is more to 
It than meets the eye, says a 
disgruntled Congrcss(I) MP, who has 
seen better days in the party in*the 
past According to- him, Sunil was 
pressurized to leave Delhi for 
Allahabad to file his nomination when 
his mother, Lalita Shastn, was 
critically ill The present Pnme 
Minister and his mother, says the MHf 
tried their level best to dilute, if not 
undermine, Lai Bahadur Shastn’s 
importance With his total lack of 
historical perspective, Rajiv Gandhi 
can think of only three great Prime* 
Ministers of bidia Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Indira Gandhi and himself But Nehru 
kne-w the value of Shastn, who was 
close to the masses 

Now however, Nehru’s grandson 



WWT-SHftHEMfiHAH' 
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A ll is fair in love and 
war And in politics, 
especially in by-elections So 
neither the Opposition nor the 
Mlahabad voters, including the 
frenetic fans of the “Shahensh^" of 
the silver screen, should hold it 
against the Cpngressfl) high 
command for keeping them on 
tenterhooks 

The ruling party had its own 
reasons for behaving the way it did A 
day before the last day (May 23) for 
filing nominations, the AICC General 
Secretary and party spokesman, 
Ghulam Nabi Azad, apparently said 
different things to different people 
Instead of closing the Bachchan 
chapter, he told some reporters on 
May 22 that, according to his 
information, the superstar was unwell 
and out of *he country In another 
interview the same ^y, he was 
quoted as saying, "If he (Bachchan) 
can reach Allahanad by tomorrow to 
file his nomination, the Congress(I) 
will not mind him once again as its 
candidate ” Yet the story doing the 
rounds in the capital from long before 
was that the ruling party had given up 
the thought of nominating Bachchan 
because a powerful section in the 
patty put its foot down and also 
because intelligence feedback 
indicated a popular wave in favour of 
V P Sinch 

On May 23, a number of Delhi 
dailies wrote that Bachchan was not 
out of the race Oie of them 
maintained that the superstar was 
scheduled to return from Europe on 
the night of May 22 and that he would 
be at Allahabad the following day to 
file his nomination with fanfare Then 
came an agency report that Bachcltan 
was hale and hearty and was, in fact, 
in Bombay, shooting for Manmohan 
Desai’s “Toofan” at Seth Studio in 
suburban Andheri So much for 
Ghulam Nabi Azad's credibility 
Azad now says that Bachchan 
returned to India possibly on Monday 
night, and there was no question of his 
acting in a film 

Asked why Bachchan was not 
selected for the Allahabad seat, Rajiv 
Gandhi reportedly paused for a few 
moments before saying, “Well, 
Amitabh has other things to do and he 
IS busy ’’ The Congress! I) president 
also predicted at Ranchi on May 25 
that “We will win m Allahabad" and 
“Sunil Shastn is the best candidate " 
And he said all this almost at the same 
time that Azad was giving his version 


to campaign against the Chief 
Minister But he was clever enough to 
pledge his loyalty to Rajtv Gandhi 
Some might think this would keep him 
safe, but Btr Bahadur Singfi is a hard 
and unrelenting adversary He is on 
record as having said at the time, 
almost sarcastically, that Sunil Shastn 
did not have any experience in 
politics He claimed that his former 
Minister “does not have even a single 
legislator with him Whai is the use of 
fighting with a p<-rson who has no 
supporter’' Therefore, 1 am keeping 
quiet If I speak anything, it would only 
enhance Sunil's importance.” 

The question many are asking in 
the capital is why, with this 
background, Bir Bahadur Singh 
agreed to back Shastn fur the 
Allahabad seat And the answer 
comes straightawa j The party 
bosses in Delhi wanted it this way, and 
nothing could be done about it 

The strategy adopted by Rajiv 


realizes that only the Lai Bahadur 
legend can bale him out at Allahabad 
Some time ago, when Laliia Shastn 
was in good health and the by election 
plans had just started, the party high 
t ommand sent feelers to her to see if 
she would contest from Allahabad 
But Lai Bahadur’s widow is no 
ordinary pierson She wisely turned 
down the offer Sunil, howevei. 
yielded to pressure The party high 
command, it seems, has calculated 
that Sunil is the only person who c an 
salvage the party After all everybody 
in .Mlahabad cherislies Lai Bahadur's 
memory and would come forwaid 
with his or her “sympathy vote" at a 
time when the great leader’s widow 
lies cntically ill Snastri’s slogan "Jai 
KtMn Jat Jawan" could still work If 
Sunil Shastn does win, he will have 
done a great service to his party and 
will be a David vanquishing a Goliath 

RINGStt>ER 



CINEMA, 


Huston’s Joyce 


J OHN Huston, who died last 
August, has bequeathed us one 
final fihm It is based on a 
lenownecT short story by James 
Joyce, and its title has a typically 
Hustoriian flair for the ironic 
intermingling of life and art 
It’s titled ‘TTit- Dead’ 

As a movie and as a story, ‘The 
Dead’ is about as pure and perfect as 
anything in the English language It 
takes place in 1904 Dublin, at an 
annual holiday party (the day of 
Epiphany) given by two elderly music 
teachers, Aunt Julia (Cathleen 
Delaney) and Aunt Kate (Helena 
Carroll), and their middle aged niece, 
Mary Jane (Ingrid Craigie), also a 
piano teacher The guests are an 
assortment ot pupils, pupils’ beaus, 
friends, relatives and, some years, a 
well known Irish tenor The feeling, 
however, is totally familiar Most of 
these people have gathered in this 
house on this day for years “Even 
better than last year ’’ ‘was' here 
last year ‘ slurs the sisters’ 
perennially stewed nephew, Freddy 
(Donal Donnelly), in his stumble 
drunk thank you 

There is much dancing, eating, 
talking and, well, performing Mary 
Jane gives a short pianc recital A 
guest gives a brief recitation— l.ady 
Gregory’s translation of a 14th 
century poem Frail Aunt Julia gives a 
ouavering rendition of an old song 
while, touchingly. Huston’s camera 
pokes among the debris of her life- 
photos oi the pretty girl she was, 
favourite quotes she’s embroidered 
on'o samplers, her collection of 
ceramic angels 

As the pd'ty ends, this yeai’s Irish 
tenor, Bartell Darcy (Frank 
Patterson), sings an Irish ballad, “The 
Lass of Aughrim" Hearing it, one of 
the departing guests, Greita Conroy 
(Anjelica Huston), stands transfixed 
on the stairs, framed. Madonna like, 
bv a stained glass window Her 
husbanrttja))riel the sisters’ favourite 
nephi u. md a small time literary type 
w)«' writes b(K)K '"eviews tor a I ondon 
fMfiiT equ.ill'y tratislixed He 
< ■'itioi i.i'nom his wifes myste'ious 

ii'isr/(ii- 1 I tnoticeis 

If'.' Cc'iross retnrri < i the hotel 
■I > , ve 'al-. r. lor the ingl'ti 'o .iwOid a 
II , coi.ri'ic 'mtiu n tlu ‘•I’ow and 
• )‘i stiaiKl tfi.it 
a-,-, ot Aaglirip <• . 01 , 1 ] lo )i<‘r 

V Iwi', n.-nii fl 
M,(.' ,1 I .leait lAiih «i 


touch of condescension, a i>ecvishly 
jealous Gabnel asks how the boy 
died—“Of consumption'^’’ 

“No,” she leplies with a shivering, 
heartbreaking sigh “He died for me ” 
when she was leaving her native 
Galway to go to convent school in 
Dublin, she tells her husband. Michael 
Furcy slipped out of his sick bed and 
into the winter night to see her one 
last time A week later he was dead 
Gretta cries herself to sleep 
Joyce’s sloi'y ends with Gabriel 
standing at the window, watching the 
snow th'nking t.> himsell in some of 
the most decastatinglv beautiful 
words cvei written “Yes the 
newspapers were right snow was 
general al! over Ireland It was falling 
on even, part ot the dai k i entral plain 
on the treeless hills falling softly on 
the nog ol Allen and farther 
westward, softly lolling into the dark 


mutinous Shannon waves It was 
falling, too. upon every part of the 
lonely churchyard where Michael 
Furcy lay buried It lay thickly drifted 
on the crooked crosses and- 
headstones, on the spears of the little 
gate, on the barren thorns His soul 
swexmed slowly as he heard the snow 
falling faintly through the universe and 
faintly falling like the descent of their 
last end, upon all the living and the 
dead " 

Joyce wrote most of “ I he 
Dubliners”, the short story collection 
which 'The Dead’ crowns in 1905, 
when ho was in his early ?0s He wrote 
‘Tlie Dead’ aftei the other stones (in 
1907), finishing it in a city hospital in 
Trieste while recovering from 
rheumatic fever Joycean scholars 
(and anyone who . elebrates 
Bloumsday every June 16) recogni/t 
‘The Dead’ as the writer’s earliest 



himes JuvLe Hu^ltm e\om»et an cAite’fl rancour 





masterpiece, one that anticipates 
themes that are explored more fully m 
‘UJysses’ and ‘Finnegan’s Wake ’ 

Apparently, Huston first read the 
story in the mid 50s while in Irelarni 
harpxjoniftg his version of ‘Moby 
Dick,’ He says he considered filming it 
then, but at theftime the idea seemed 
too fai fetched The notion icsurfaced 
in 1982, while he was working on 
‘Under the Volcano ’ Four yecirs later, 
the producers of that film agreed to 
finance an all in the family version of 
‘Tlje Dead’ the patnarch to direct, 
son Tony to write the scrcenfilay and 
daughter Anjelica, now a nai ne thanks 
to her Oscar winning performance in 
“Prizzi's Honor” to play one of the 
principal roles 

The movie was shot, as the credits 
state, on location in Valencia, Calif, 
and DuWin, Ireland an uncanny 
reflection of the director’s globe 
tiotting career as a whole Too ill to 
travel over;seas, Huston stayed in 
California, directing the interior 
scenes from a wheelchair, two oxygen 
tubes trailing from his nose to a 
portable oxygen lank The exterior 
scenes were filmed in Ireland, with 
pencxl hansom cabs pulling up 
alongside the very house at 15 Ulster’s 
Island wherein Joyce had set his 
story (It was his great aunt’s home) 

That tension between Ireland and 
California, between the auld scid and 
Hollywood, IS essential to the Huston 
mystique It is also essential to this 
film This IS not ‘The Dead’ precisely 
as Joyce wrote it Rather, it’s *1116 
CX id’ as John Huston has interpreted 

It 

Like Shaw, Beckett and so many 
others, Joyce was a fugitive from the 
Celtic twilight He lived abroad most 
of his life, but his love hate 
relationship with the Irish haunted 
him—and his writing Conversely, the 
Missouri bred Huston was to the 
blarney born A voracious traveller 
with a taste for Mexico and Africa and 
anywhere else you couldn’t dnnk the 
water, he eventually bought a home in 
Ireland, became an Insh cnizen and 
lived there for more than 20 years 
Both Tony and Anjelica were raised 
there, on a picturesque hunting estate 
called St Clarens 

In his ‘The Dead’, Huston exorcises 
an exile’s rancour Writing to his 
publisher, Joyce exfriained that his 
intention in ‘The Dubliners’ was to 
write “a chapter ot the moral history 
ot my country, and I chose Dublin for 
the scene because the aty seemed to 
me the centre of paralysis I have 
written it for the most part in a style of 
scrupulous meanrtess ” 

Huston has shunted that meanness 
off to theside Oh, rt intrudes, all right 


In the canny character sketch of 
Freddy’s Mom, a dragon biddy who’d 
drive anyone to dnnk Or in a 
discussion of Irish artistic failings—a 
guest recalls that, when Veidi was 
dying, the Italians lined the streets 
near his house with straw so he 
wouldn’t be disturbed by the lattling 
of their carts, and another guest 
clucks, “That would never happen in 
Dublin ” 

Huston lets us glimpse the 
claustrophobic quaintness of these 
people’s insulated world but he 
refuses to take Gabriel’s rontemp 
tuously subjective point of view as 
Joyce (who saw a failed 40 ish vei sum 
of himself in the rhaiacter) does in h.s 
story In doing so, the dirintor 
achieves a disiini f and quite qloiious 
coming together ot Joyce’s 
introspection and sensitivity with 
William Butler Yeats’s spint and 
Fmerald Isle sentimentality vA/ha* 
Joyce doubts or derides. Huston 
embraces and exalts 


encompassing snow Falling 
everywhere Outside his hotel 
window and on a dead boy’s grave 
Snow, as the papers said, is general 

In this masterful film, a young 
artist's ire is mellowed by an old 
artist’s wisdom The 81 year old 
filmmaker’s tondness temjaers the 26 
year old author’s severity There is a 
sense of healing and peace in 
Huston’s work that an older Joyce 
would himself have applauded, It’s as 
hushed as the snow outside Gabriel’s 
window 

Joyce loved these people more 
1 han he knew But Huston knows, and 
that knowledge enriches his picture 
And sly old fox that he ever was, he 
manages to enr ch the Huston legend 
at the s.»tne lime ‘The Dead’ is a 
knowing epit.iph, etched by a master 
who always mixed his off camera Me 
with his on e .imera art 

“Better pass boldly into that other 
world, in the full glory ot some 
passion ’’ Jrjyc e wrot*>, “than fade and 



He gives us hts .answer to Gabriel’s 
snowy late night epiphany Scholars 
have argued for decades ov^r 
whether that last paragraph 1 quoted 
was meant to convey despair and 
isolation or oneness and hojie 
Huston’s ending is unmistakably life 
affirming, a magnificent rush of 
universal continuity The living and 
the dead, the jjast and the present, all 
joined, not in sorrow but in 
acceptance The mournful poetry of 
Joyce’s words takes on a soaring 
spirituality that's strangely comfort 
ing A man stares into the void and 
sees more than the empty d 2 u'kness, 
he sees the gentle, nonjudgmental, all 


wither dtsiTiciliy with age ” Exquisite 
miniature that it is, ‘The Dead’ is as 
bold as anything Huston has ever 
done 

But then, fade and wither never we« 
John Huston’s style It’s somehow 
fitting that Joyce’s story would find its 
way to the screen through the 
creative effort of a man who himself 
could have been a Michael Furey. 
standing in the cold, willing to risk 
death for what he loved 

Snow in general—on Gabriel 
Conroy and on Michael Furey And 
on James Joyce and John Huston 

ELEANOR RINGEL 




SKYLOG 


Two-in-ones aplenty 


F or muih of this month the 
constcllcition Bootes appears in 
the sky in the night There are a 
number ot mvtnological stones woven 
round Bootes One of the more 
popular ones is that Bootes invented 
the ox driven plough and was 
immortalured as a constellation This 
constellation is sandwiched between 
Virgo (Kanyal in thji south and the 
Great Bear (Sapta Rishi) in the north 

Its brightest star is Arcturus or 
Swati Naksnntia It is orange in colour. 
(and IS one of the brightest stars in the 
sky In fact, if you follow the semi 
circular betid ol the Big Dipper or the 
Great Beat some distance, you will 
reach Arcturus Ifyou then extend the 
same arc be the same distance you 
will reach the brilliant star, Spit a or 
.Chitia, wh’ch is in Virgo 

Arcturus h,.is the distinction of 
being thfc first star to hace been’ 
observed during the day That was 
way back in 1635 when Moraine, an 
astrologer who had cast the 
horoscope of Louis XIV of France and 
u4io was also an astronomer, locateo 
this stai- wi’h a telescope Actually 
Arcf ui us IS a huge star About 16 000" 
Suns could be crammed into it But 
It's a shade cooler than the sun 
Neither is it far off L ight takes only 36 
|ycars to reach us from it This is one of 
the reasons why the actual individiia' 
motion of this star is perceptible In 
fact early in the 18lh century, Sir 
Edmu Id Halley had detected this 
individual or proper mot'on Arcturus 
drifts by .\s nu'ch as the siae of the 
sur>’s disc vWilhin a thousand years 
Th's IS I onsiderablc as far as proper 
motions go 

Bootes IS a mini showrixim of 
multiple stars, that is stars bound to 
one another by then gravitational 
tugs Fo. e> ample, the star tpsiion 
Ekiotis or laar is a breath taking two 
in one star It consists of a lovely 
yellow star locked in a cosmic wait/ 
w»h a oluish companion Actually fhe 
yellow star IS Itself at wt. none star Pi 
Bootis on the other hand consists ol 
two stars, both barely visible to ttie 
I riaked eye However both are 
j sci>aratelv double stars, as can be 
inferred by analysing 'he'r light 
S(ie' .r ,s< opu ally The star Xi Bootis 
IS al‘ a binary, the companion beiiig 
lust beyond the visible to the ii.iked 
eye r tnge So even a simple ‘elescope 



Bootes and some of its main stars I Alpha Bootis (Arcturus) and2 
Epstlon Bootis, the celebrated double The star directly below 
Epsilon IS 34 Boot is, an entirely di//pr«nt star, and not I psilon’s close 
ompanion 


will exhibit both stars, the main 
component being reddish The two 
stars are separated by a mere 5,000 
million kilometers and whirl around 
each other every 150 years 
The stai Zeta Bootis too is a binary 
It consists of two bluish searingly hot 
stars, very close to each other and 
whirling about dSlch other in less than 
125 years along highly elongated 
orbits Wlyle both jitars are bright 
they are too close to be distinguished 
lib .eparate entities by the naked eye 
All this apart, Bootes seems to 
contain some variable stars, whose 
brightness seems to fluctuate 


I Do you know? j 

Why does the moon 
appear larger when it is 
near the horizon? 






On to the longest day 


O N 21 June, the eun nses a long 
way to the north of the East 
point. After that the sun will 
•lowly rise doeer and cloeer to the 
East point For this reason, on 21 
June, betiween sunrise and sunset the 
sun traces the longest arc in the sky 
For this reason, too. on this day the 
; sun climbs to the maximum posible 
i height at noon Also, the interval 
I between sunrise and sunset is the 
longest lor the year This is the longest 
day, or Summer Solstice Day 
lA/hat happens is that the length of 
the day keeps increasing at the 
expense of the length of the night tiP 
21 June After 21 June tfie length of 
the day slowly begins to shrink whilt 


the length of the ni^; slowly begins to 
increase This continues till 21 
September, when the length of the 
day equals the length of the night 

Over 2 000 years ago. Eratus 
thenes, the librarian of ^he iire.it 
library of Alexandria, cleverly utilised 
the maximal property of the sun on '’1 
June to pe'^form an incicnim.i- 
experiment, which measured tin 
circumference or. if vou wi-,1' -In 
radius of the tvrth quite <w i urately 
He ivid noiiced that on this jav at 
noon the sun reached the zenith a' 
Syenc, the site of the modern Aswan 
Dam in Egypt In Alexandria however 
the situation was diHerent at noon on 


the same day Whih the ou.. i.>ui hed 
the maximum height ir «.yuiu f'>r the 
yeai, it was n^t a' the zenith 
Eratosthenes argued that li "le earth 
had been flat, tlio aiin uou'd have 
been at tne z'cnitJ. at both places 
DcvclopTig th's idea, he me a* ore, 11! le 
length ci the sjna noon shadow at 
Alexandria ano copiputi a the earth’s 
VII. uin!v.rtni.e mr* i *1iSr e jnclure 

I ’I vi.' ,1 *1 

hi, "v’ 1 . jv, ,ilt *his's true for the 
• .ailii- 'lorih.n i I cmispbere imlv If 
1 ou wei' n *lie earth’* sontnern 
heirusphtfi.,' >t e\aiii|ile in Auiitialia, 
loe scenariK 'jvould be ju*l the 
rfc.erse J Wi.n>lJ be your 

longest niijhl and snorU's* dav' 


Eighty years ago 


J UNE 30. 1908 The Trans Sib« 
rtari Express was running along 
merrily Suddenly the tranquillity 
was shattered by a huge glowing ball 
of fire which streaked into tho 
distance amid violent blasts and 
disappeared in the direction ot the 
Tungusku Valley 

A/hat actually hapivned remained 
a mystery for long In fact it was only in 
1927 that a team of scientists visited 
the site to investigate They were 
astounded to find a vast forest area of 
about 2,000 square kilometers 
destroyed Such a devastation could 
have been caused by an atomic 
’explosion — which of course was 
unheard of in those days — or a 
meteor plunging from the heavens 
Except that a meteor leaves behind a 
ten tale footprint a large crater There 
was no crater m Tunguska 
^ the Tunguska event, as it has 
come to be called, has triggered much 
speculation Maybe an alien 
spaceship crash landed Or maybe a 
chunk of anti-matter collided with the 
earth And so on Today astronomers 
fed that mat^e a chunk of the Comet 
Enckc brolic looee «id crashed on to 
the earth. The cometary material 
would evaporate in the atmosphere 
and so there would be no trace of it 
What lends credibility to this theory 
is the fact that there m a meteor 
shower csfled Beta Taunds which 
takes place around 30 Juna It m well 
‘known that tnateor showers are 


caused by vast bwarms oitiust whim 
arc shaken lotise from comets The 
Beta 1 aundb meteor shower indeed 
can be l»-aced back to the Just of 
Comet Entke So ii swarms of dust 
from the comet <• ould str.ke the earth, 
why not a whole chunk’ Theie is 
another very interesting implication of 
a chunk of ihc Comet Encke hiti'ng 
the earth Recen’ly the renowned 
astronomer, Sir Fred Hoyie,and his 
associate. Professor Chandra Wikrarn 
Singhe, of Cardiff have proposed tha* 
the very first life fcJTms onginatod ngt 
m the oceans ol the earth, but rather 
in the depths of the sea of outet spa- e 
Such life foims .ouid be preserved 
intact, as viruses, in the cold comets 


O N 22 June, 1933, a drama was 
enacted in a hedi of the Con 
vent of Santa Mana Sopra 
Minerva in Rome, a drama that ckd 
little credit to human ratiunalitv The 
story goes back to lb09 when a 
cantankeroue professor at the Italian 
University of Padua. Galilei Galileo, 
heard of the recent invention of a 
device that could magnify distant 
objects The bnHiant Galileo worked 
out the details of this new device, the 
telescope, all by himself and budt 
one (sec pKture on page 8) 


b'ovle uri'l W'kr im ’^■ivtu suggested 
ihiil <5 huikt’ii v_hu.ik of such a life 
hirbouiiriy come' iianspoiled the 
f r ■,! seers of I (e lo Lai h 

Ki'ccnilv C.i.nei Halley was siudied 
tif.m a numhtr sp.itc > lult hideed 
urganir molecu c'- whi„h are the f’^sl 
buld’ng ol'xks of l.n*. hace lieen 
detected I'l ' oruei I'alcy An even 
m.^te reL»”it •"onul. c-oniet VViL->on, 
has alsc' been studied catcfully, 
'hough from *ne ..aitli Comet Wilson 
too seems to harbour organic 
mole iilfcs 

So cc'mets ro car's,! at leas, pre We 
forms And within oui i ‘.•ti We.inie a 
hrl ct c const! stiucK me tartti Very 
suggestive, isn’t il’ 


He swung the letcscvipe towards 'he 
heavens, with sensational results 
Ideas and theories chenshed for 
thousands of years seemed wron^ 
For example, the mexin was a very 
caithiy place, with mountains and 
plains and what not The Greek 
philosopher Plato h.id preached that 
the heavens were perfect and the iciea 
had survived for 2 000 years Clearly 
the mcxMi was far from perfect 
When Galileo observed l^le planet 
Venus, the results were even moM 
dramatic “The goddess of love 


Truth will triumph 





One of Galileo’s telescopes, which he designed and built himself But 
dogma got the better of science 



How Eratosthenes u'otked out the sue of the earth. Ingenious 
experiment 


imitates Cynthia,” he announced in 
his astronomical bulletin, Sidenal 
Nuncius or the Starry Messenger By 
this he meant that Venus, the goddess 
of love, has phases like the moon or 
Cynthia Now that could not be 
possible if the 2,000-year old Greek 
idea of the earth being at the centre of 
the universe were correct It meant 
that Copernicus’s theory with the sun 
at the centre, published barely a 
hundred years earlier, was correct 

Many of Galileo's discoveries went 
contrary to the Bible which imbibed 
ideas from Greek thinking That 
wasn’t a welcome development in an 
era and an area where the Vatican 
reigned supreme Nevertheless many 
of the prominent Christian scholars of 
that age were susceptible to reason 
and could have been piersuaded into 
accepting the sun at the centre of the 
universe as Copernicus had 
suggested 

But Galileo, who revelled in 
scientific notonety, had made a large 
number of enemies in the Church 
{Yobabiy he was earned away by the 
fact that the new Pope, Urban VIH, 
admired him But the Pope was also a 
strong egoist Galileo’s enemies 
managed to convince the Pope that 
Galileo was actually mocking him, 
something which Galileo himself had 
never intended Thereupon the irate 
Pope wanted to humiliate Galileo 

These behind the scene develop 
ments led to the drama of 22 June, 
i633, when Galileo faced the 
Inquisition He was shown a forged 
undertaking that he had earlier signed 
and was accused of violating it The 
aging and ailing Galileo was coerced 
into confessing that he had committed 
heresy He was released then In the 
battle between science and truth on 
the one hand and religion and dogma 
on the other science and truth were 
sefeated 

The story has a cunous twist in the 
end Three hundred and fifty years 
later the present Pope, John Paul 0, 
conceded that Galileo hq^ been 
treated unjsutly So truth will triumph 
— but how' 

Answer to the question 

T he phonemenon puzzles 
many peo^ But it’s really an 
illusion, a purely physico- 
psychologicai effect The explanation 
IS simple Suppose you see an object 
first when it is very near and later, 
rom a great distance In the latter 
rase the object will naturally appear 
smaller But the memory of its actual 
si/c persists m your brain Fhis 
memory causes an automatic 
correction of the apparently smaller 
sue With the result that though the 
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distant object appears smaller, it is not 
as small as it Uiould have appeared in 
the absence of the memory of its 
actual size 

Now what has this got to do with 
the lunar illusion? Well, when the 
moon IS high up, there are no. 
intervening landmarks But when the 
moon IS near the horizon, the 
intervening landmarks give the 
UTiuTession that it is actutdiy at a 
greater distance Under this mistaken 
impression the corrective faculty of 
the brain swings into action and adds 
to the size of the moon The same 
goes for the sun This rather ingenious 
explanation is the best available so far 
It has also been tested by European 
and American psychologists 

The month’9 highlights 

I N the first half of this month, 
^arly every night Leo (Simha) 
and the Great ^ar <Sapta Rishi? 
can be dearly seen high m the sky At 


be nsing in the East while Viigo 
(Kanya) would be sandwiched 
between Scorpius and Leo This is a 
good opportunity for you to follow the 
first two stars of the Great Bear, the 
Pointers, to locate the Pole Star 
(Dhruva Tara) Around midni^t the 
Great Bear would be setting, Scorpius 
would be high in the South and 
Capneornus ^takar) would have just 
nsen in the &st Cygnus the Swan 
(Hansa) would be ^idng in the North- 
Western sky In the early hours you 
would find that Cygnus had swooped 
too low in the West 

A new feature which you can 
observe in the second hatf of the 
month u that Taurus (Vrishabh) and 
Pleiades (Knttika) would be visible 
low in the East just before sunrise 

14 New Moon 

20 Opposition of Saturn. 

21 Summer solstice 


30 Full Moon 
that tune Scorpius (Vnshchik) would B G SIDHAR11H 
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sexist 


tmd sm,, 

Mtaitani, kfi)ik o/fiotm^>b«t, 
'Munm^, Mummv< Sri^ fht ktv, 
Murnnw. o offea. 

Daddy, Paddy, ttart dm car, 
Dadtki, Daddy, M dm car. 

Daddy, Dadtk>, road the fxxdc, 
Dadtfy. Daddy) fix the hook. 


A COUPLf of yeare ^ t 
cum acrou tii)s nurwry 
fhyma uM« teadung my 
daii^ter. I read it sewerai tifttes to 
gtaep it* ftJ meaning, both literai and 
othfrwiM I was shocked by what 1 
discovered. Here was no tnnpcMous 
nursery rhyme, behind the childbke 
chant and theme lay 0 blatant piece of 
sexist propaganda — diat a woman 
only fetched k^s and cups of tea' 
while the man (rf the house was more 
active, dnving cws and fixing hooks 
And strengthening the message was 
an accompanyii^ picture which 
showed a man eitting comfortably on 
a chair, a book m hiehand. His child le 
talking to him while his mother comes 
m with tea for her husband. 

What I found most disturbing was 
that diis book had been prescribed by 
a leading pnmary school of eouth 
Calcutta headed by an enlightened 
lady u4io also happens to be a chfld 
UMdahet 

As my dauber grew up, 1 found a 
sm^at-sexist bias m^herbooka She 
changed schods but her texts 
f ewah ted prefudldal. One day I was 
egelly heipieas. My dau^itu had 
nus^ud a book as a gdt and asked 
me, "Can’t i read this?” It was 
Upandta Kfshore Roychowdhuty's 
fMpus "C^haledcr Ramayana" 
dwMyana ibr bey$i. I covddnot gwe 
hgr Jk Cbndncing n^. Meanu^ I 
agSofc* to tnif htsnds and kxmd that 
olhar parenta too Mt the same way 
Ho^ deep waa this asKist bias? I 
'dmdmi to'fipdoutfMr myself. I went 
.pirbAarV'level books 
p wa c ri bad W dfffetcnt types at 
1Kll)ati^>~> teMvoMfaiairymeKdusM 

tmiK ^ dad medium, 

•tfaqi anasidy' fi wgtp ia iooe. 
.■1b|;prtioul|rl'h^ looked at the 
II^WWHI end omfa ;<d iSsadiatg and 

■logk 





An ibuatration from a school text 
ft IS ittudf fora boy toffy a kite, bui 
mustVa woman only wash the 
baby A 


1' ' 1 , ‘ ' <1. 
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pubHshed 'by Oxford UoivarsIH&J 
Press. Ihtder the subheading "Psopnit I 
vMirldng* dhSdren are asked toTwstdvi 
words iinth pictures. Ond*tq»lft se»f 
varied work forces viz. ipigMiaev'. 
baker/postmarVbrunanfbufbel^ ‘ 
nsnai/wBitiasw'dendsb'pBa^tpacat'/ •. 
butcher/fumer. U^h ^ axntptkuij 
of the waitress (shcnebig'-n L 
Curying a tiay of potM $ll 
chanKtersere mde. > , o 
It seems thatdihsia’tddetdigataf^L 
pktunsation is acofotad w aul 
sections of society. Taacfwrs.^ 
guardians, writers* pifoiisfaars adc, 
accept it passwely, ignoring tha-facf^ 
ttiat women today ate tstdarbig' 
Inverse profesdons and fo rncriigbikig. 
numbers. Even If one agrees thgt w.. 
fewer women work outdda tha-home 
than men, )s e fskr to preietA oidy g: 
waitress as a Working woman? ' v i 
Another important rgidstiod: elfd] 
wcHrds like ‘postman’ -etc. 'gentter- “ 
free? Shouldn't a woman dMuitrinaj 
mail be caHed *po<ittwaiaan? And j 
what is the tneadi^ of washerwoman I 
—a Wife of a washerman or a feftiajla.| 
washer-person withher awntdenfdf^ j 
fo the tame book there if^a teSamj 
which starts ‘Tive cNImm went' 
shopping on Saturday? What wet*- 
they domg^' Answers: "Pstetbou)^ 
a foofbair and Kale bou^ a d(^.. 
The message is Sbnpie. 
interesting, in tuy survey, 1 found* 

doQs always associated with gkis ami ^ 

balls with boys, in some cases 
play game$.(nQt foqtbaQ of aaimai 
but a don IS rtever knked wifhboyia..k^ 
everyd^ tite, however, men often 
enjoy being fathers and bdngins'i^*'' 
chiidrea Yet authom and puUifoeri^ 
stick to thekagsoMon^chaiiveifot, 
vatues. bicKiisrfodiy I hA* seen boys 

inforssMMl m ptawirig wHh dcdls, only to 

bstkacoura^bythnirsideirs.^ ' 
Wide cmlocttng, bpokS' for ray. j 
invsslfgatkick 1 found a grammiat'^ 
bocAt, ‘mmdfoaenial Ensfk^ 'First 
Series, Book One* ByP. 6. Bafoad' 
Imd pubfiahed py the URkracaily df 
London M|j .bratfwr had aiudiad »*' 
rw^ f|)an 30 yearn .agp, l^aaMfoSlfo. 
uodeif ther .eub^foadmi 
~idoings%csiT«aaatMdpfpytf^ 
"sitowsia'i 
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Digging . hole, throwing d 
btunt^ outtir' a bticK'ltnocking a 
naiVipinni > 'opkflving a kite 
Of i,our>>c John mav do ail thtrse, 
there IS o'iih’ng objectionable in it 
How»iw Mic sexist bias, and its 
hdrm''il I onsrf'quences becomes 
ev'ider' v<.hen we compare it with 
Lessi 11 whcie a similar set of 
piitk^if- show Ahat Mrs Jones 
d'‘»’s’ What does she do^ 

Ai. ■' ding to the lesson she scuibs 
tiie lor vAAishrs ^hc bab^^iavs the 
tabV dusts the rooirv lights the 
f're iii.ikes ihe bed This stereoli.'pir'g 


promotes the idea that men alone 
work outside the hom6 while women 
work inside 

I do not know if this book is 
prescribed now but definitely the 
same tradition continues A *eerb’ 
chapter of any grammer book reveals 
this Types of ‘doings’ are discussed 
and if - as almost always — the 
author has a sexist b as, it becomes 
evident • 

Look at 'Desk Work Bcxik T by J 
P Rose Ip *he lesson on ‘verbs' 
students are asked to underline the 


verbs in the {ollouiUHl sentencM' 

The boy climbed a tall tree 
The girl swept the room. 

The mother fed the baby 
He swam in the yce 
Gopal kicked the ball 
Lila stitched a dress 
The author, while teaching the 
concept of verb, is (conscious or 
unconsciously) alao teaching the 
sexist concept of division ol labour 
That these examples arc not. 
exceptional or particular, but typicei, 
IS made dear with the fofle^ng 
sentences 


Keeping boys as boys 



i At a monfessorj <>< hoof Do hoys get preferential treatment'^ 


I NDIAN socic’^ has ad 
v.anred much s>nce the 
..DC'al '■eforms nf the 19tb century 
But even ti»dav, de»pite the processed 
eoiMikV the s< xes, the average 
Irduri har'^'ou'-s a sirong sexisi bias 
Childrer itid most adults, t'X>, have 
set tiec, atKiut tP« 'oies of men and 
women and t h* i as 'v( ome 'ngrained 
in our syslerr 

The brth of a child causes much 
spec uiation m a family A boy is still 
considered an asset "He will look 
after us when we ai r old and infirm ’’ is 
the usual cxplarvition Bui a girl 
mean; ’rjore money for her 
marfiaqe", iid these considcatiori, 
>ri many cases, determine the way the 
I 'uldreii are brought up 

f'lont year old Shipra Das is a car 
nci .anic’s daughter She goes to the 
C (ir(.K,rahon School on Harra Road, 
but her brother goes to an English 
medi.mi school Similarly Mrs Ghosh 
sends her son to St Lawrence School 


and her daughter to Umapati 
Vidyamandir "1 have to sawe money 
for her marriage, so I might as well cut 
down on her schooling expenses," 
she explains 

Dr ^nerjee aneslablisheddoctor, 
bu'll a spacious house having 
separate rooiT.o for his sons, but not 
for his 1 f> year old daughter “She wdl 
get married anyway,” is how Mrs 
Banerjee explains tfie discrimination 

The media does precious little to 
dislodge these firmly set ideas The 
advertisement of a piarticular brand of 
cream claims that its application adds 
to a girl’s beauty and helps her get 
married early In another 
advertisement, a nationalised bank 
urges people to save for their son's 
edge at ion and daughter’s marriage 
Are these consistent with the equality 
of sexes we are preaching? 

Private tuitions are an added 
expense for parents tliese days Here 
also, the discrimination is {faring. 
Monish Bald, nine years (M, ts a 


businessman's son living at Jadavpur 
Hu parents have arranged a private 
tutor for him, but not for his sister who 
IS just a year younger “My mother 
and I help her with her studies,'' he 
says Tlie same is the case uath iD- 
year-old Arpita De whose mother 
works as a domestic She studies all 
by herself while her brothers have 
tutors to help them 

Possibly, such discrimination 
between boys and girls is harsher in 
families in the lower income bracket 
A teacher of a Corporation School m 
south Calcutta says that most of the 
girls m her school are neglected at 
home compared with Ifteir brothers 
There ^ ahKi a striking deference in 
their dress and food habits Many girls 
even work part time before coming to 
school But tha is not so with the 
boys 

But are children, themselves 
sensitive to this discnmination? In 
most cases, no And if aware of it, 
children—especially the girls—accept 
It Eleven yetur old Neena' Sahay 
candidly admits that her par«)ts 
shower more attention and love on 
her younger brother “After aK he is 
younger," is the way she sees it 

So de^ rooted is the sexist bias in 
our society that sometimes children 
find It di^ult to accept working 
mothers Six-ycar-old Sandip 
Sengupta resents the fact that his 
mother is out of the house for six to 
seven hoinrs every dsy “Why can't 
she stay at home other mothers?" 
he compiaois. 

Said an eight-year-old child to his 
teacher “Madam, I don't want to 
marry ” 

“But you don't get masned, who's 
cook kxr you?" asked hm friend. And 
this aptly reflects an Indian child's 
image of a woman. 

NITASHIRAU 
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Mothar and chifd Don't n*«n plav with children^ 


1 he hare rarj very fasi 
The cook cooked the food 
The thief stole the cloth 
Running very fast is natural for a 
hare, cooking is the job of a cook and 
stealing is characteristic of a thief So 
feeding a baby or sweeping a rexsm 
etc and climbing a free or kicking a 
ball etc are typical of the sexes, 
according to the book 
In ‘Gulmohur Graded English 
Course, Reader 1' published by 
Orient Longman, the typification is^ 
more direct and crude For example, 
on page 22, the structure of English is 
taught with the aid of p<ctures in the 
following way 

Is the goat eating the leaves^ Yes, it 

IS 

Is the woman flying a kite’ No, she 
IS not She is washing the baby 
Is the monkey eating the leaves’ 
No, It IS not It IS eating a mango 
Is the boy flying a kite’ Yes, he is 
When the answer to “Is the woman 
flying a kite’” is “No, she is not" the 
implication is that it would be funny, 
even impossible, for the woman to do 
80 Rather, she is doing what she 
ought to do, i e she is washing the 
baby On the other hand the 
question-answer pair “Is the boy 
flying a kite’” “Yes, he is," implicitly 
asks'What else do you expect him to 
do? Play with a doll’” 

The story ‘Jack and Jill go fishing’ in 
The Radiant Way. Third Step’, 


published by W and R Chambers Lid, 
shows Jack active always Jill i-, 
passive, a mere spectator To quote, 
“Jack pul a red fly on a hook fo' bait 
Jill was watchino ' 

In the chapter ‘Out family in 
‘Child’s English Reader, Book Two’, 
published by Pracharak Book Centre 


'parents’ are ini rrxti.i ed fiy c hiktrcn as 
“My father is a prolessor and My 
mother looks after my giandmolher" 
What an ideal picture' The father is 
not only a breadwinner but also 
learned, while the mother only kxiks 
after her mother in law' 

Almost all the primers 1 have seen 
contain this sexist bias The s^me is 
true of bdoks in Bengali “Introducing 
the surroundings" has a chapter on 
peasan^/fisherpersoty barber/doctor 
pcorVteacher etc Incidentally lor 
intentionally’) all the pictures show- 
men Sometimes women are 
portrayed but only as teachers or 
nurses never as professors or 
doctors 

E ven Government pub 
licat'ons are at fault 
‘Kishalay is pub'ished by 
the Directorate of Education, West 
Bengal In its third part (meant for 
cl.iss 111! under the title, We are all for 
cavh other’ (Sakaler Tarey Sakale 
Anra) the social role of peasants, 
masons, teacliers, doctors etc is 
discus'icd However, out of the 14 
characlera shown in two pages, the 
only female figure is that of a mother 
liKiking after her child The message 
conveyed is not only false, but also 
dangerous The growing child may 
begin to think that women contribute 
nothing more to so< lety 
Similarly, the chaplet “About the 
friends of society" in a Bengali nature 
study book carries biased views 
Why does our society allow this 
sexist bias’ 






\A<*i.it vA\' rifl’d most is that our 
wiim« ti should lefi, and bp 
indflK'iidcnt Yft .» rnost p*’rniciou& 
’•itippt IS bfing lotted into 
iiT'pri’ssiciiwbic minds under a rnobt 
liarmlf ss fai aiJe In the tK»ok ‘Beiigali 
rVsk W(<rl<’. h^, Anukana Kh,K.iaqir, 
there IS i. li’sMin that teai hes students 
how to read and write Bengali 
(ompouiid U'ttpis The exercise 
lontains sr’nteriies where the pupil 
h to till in the lilank with a 

compound letter Otic senlen- e asks 
what the lathci has to do when his 
daughter is getnnq nwrried, an’’ the 
orii,' <inswer poss'hle is sampradan’ 
whii h IS lining away the bridt' Must 
'* I tell OUT I hildren that a marriage is 

nothiiig hut transler ol ownership as 
tar a the iirl is loriterned, that she is 
iji'^r (I .1A41V by her lather to her 
hu->hand ..nd that is that^ 
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The .iriswer is complex and 
demands a thorough sucio economic 
anvl politu al analysis along with the 
study ol the dynamics of the male 
female relationship 

This ess ly IS not meant foi Jhaf but I 
shall l<K)k into the matter briefly 
Th ugh It's true that in our country, 
women beai the burden ol household 
work liniluding child rearing) tlie 
idealised pii lute of a man doing work 
only outside and <1 woman doing work 
inside the home is nothing but a myth 
Thousands and thousands of women 
are employed in factories, offtiesand 
uttier institutions If our media, books 
ell insist on ignoring this, they will 
only impede the progress of women 
and devalue their position As it is, out 
stxriety is harsh to women giving them 
less pay, forcing them to accept bad 
jobs, retrenching them etc even while 
they bear the additional burden of 


household work The sexist bias in 
primary education is a part, and a 
continuation, of ihis process In the 
final analysis, it suits only vested 
interests 

But this IS only one part of the story 
Industrialisation is producing 
counteracting forces First, women 
rK>t only earn now. they are also 
making it to important positions in 
society Second, men today are 
sharing in household work, including 
child rearing 

In this changing world, education, 
both formal and informal, could play a 
vital, progressive rc>te But 
unfortunately, it is retrogressive if it 
propagates the notion that women are 
inferior 

It IS high time we revolted and 
demanded books which are free of 
sexist bias and work towards the 
equality of the sexes 
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To play bndga in a tournament la a very 
pleaaurable affair no doubt h has got a 
thnil You can denve aesthetic pleasure 
from this game, a pleasure that money 
cannot buy it is an allobsorbing game To 
vuatchitisnolessthnlhng But the pleasure 
and the satisfaction you get from the 
discussion or dispassionate analysis of 
interesting deals, dunng intervals between 
sessions, by experts are simply undefined 
It gives birth to a lot of nch and valuable 
literature on Bridge Let us suppose you 
were present at one such discussion 
actually held at Netaji Subhash Institute 
after the conclusion of the elimination 
session of the invitational pairs event 
conducted by Steel Authonty uf kidia in 
memory of D Munshi, who worked for 
SAIL and was a bridge devotee This was 
the deal 


NORTH 
S A 10 3 
H 4 

D A 109 8 7 
C 108 7 6 


WEST 


EAST 

S Q84 


S J2 

H AKQ983 

H 10 7 2 

D 54 


D KJ6 

C 32 

SOUTH 

S K9765 
H J 6 5 

D Qi2 

C A4 

C KQJ 

Biddings 

W 

N E 

S 


P 

P 

IH 

P 2C 

P 

2) 

P 2H 

P 


D'bl P 

2S 


P 3H 

3S(cnd 

P 


West led H A and continued with H K 
The declarer u player of internatonal 
repute, ruffed m dummy and played O 10 
from the table. East hopped with D K and 
played C K Declarer won with C A and 
suffered another heart in dummy He 
suffered another heart in dummy He 
cashed S A and crossed to hand through 
D Q and *hen cashed S K Afterwards he 
corKeded two more >ncks lo defence — a 
club and a trump and made 9 tncks 
After the sessions, someone pointed to 
West that had he switched to Club in the 
2nd tnck, the contract could probably 
have been defeated When asked how, he 
explained that the declarer had to win with 
C A and would play a heart from hand and 
ruff It in dummy, he would them be forced 
to play a cfaamond from the tabie to create 
an additional entry m hand East would 
have hopped with D K, cashed C K and 
then exited with C Q, the declarer would 
ruff, West would discard his diamond, the 
declarer would then ruff his last heart in 
dummy, at least cash dummy's S A and 
would try to re-enter hand either througli 
D Q or a c'ub ruff In any case West’s S 8 
would wir a trKk by 'upper-cut* Others 
including yourself could not find a flaw in 
•he aigument and decided that the best 


course tor defence was to play a club at 
tnck 2 and then on proper defence the 
hand would not make fhe declarer was 
patiently hstemng to the course Of 
arguments and with an amused smile said 
that the hand still makes hie then put the 
following explanation “I will win with C A 
at tnck two I will then play a small spade to 
S A arxl play a diamond from the tabic. 
East will win with D K, cash C K and 
continue with C Q I will ruff when West 
discards his diamorvi, I will (hen cash S K 
and continue cashing diamond till West 
ruffs, dummy's 3rd spade will take care of a 
heart return “But suppose Last decides to 
punch dummy's trump rxiwby returning a 
heart anothei asked Declarer thou^l 
for a while and said “yes, the hand does 
xY3t fnakc ” With this note the discussion 
vtas over Now, do you think that the hand 
does make on the lines suggested, even on 
a double-dummy^ If so please let me 
know 

GURUDEV 


QUIZ= 



1 Can you identify this formei^ 
President of the European Parliament 
who, as a young gin, was in a Na^i 
concentration camp^ 

2 What IS the special name given to 
the evening meal with which Muslims 
break thcit day’s fast dunng Ramzan ’ 

3 The Maharajas of Jaipur were 
traditionally served by lagirdart, of 
two communites — Rajputs, and 
which else’ 

4 Which Indiat' Chief Minis'ier is 
worried ibout the NSCN, the PLA, 
and the PREPAK, and what are these 
anyway'’ 

5 “Rata Hanshchandra” was the first 
Indian feature him, which year was it 
hrst shown'’ 

6 Another one on Indian cinema, 
which was the first Indian ‘talkie"’ 

7 Where would you find tlte Siddis, 
and why s'tould they feature in a 
qcii?’’ 

8 Shyam Lai won a bronze in the 
Asian championships earlier this year, 
what was his discipline and why was 


his feat noteworthy’ 

9 What IS the name of the cape that is 
the most westerly point m Africa, and 
which country is it in’ 

10 Daiquiri is a cocktail made of rum. 
hme and sugar, what does it take its 
name from_^ 

THE ANSWERS 
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CHESS -. 


Correapondence chess is becoming 
mcreasin^y popular, as many people do 
not have the time to take part m 
tournaments But it takes a lot of patience 
arxl money if played between countries It 
may take as long as a month for a move 
arxl almost three years for an average 
game to be completed Some play several 
^mes at a time so as not be left feeling 
bored Here is a position from a 
correspondence game played between 
HoUis (UK) with white pieces, aixl Jovie 
(Yugoslavia) White, to play, found a 
»pc<lacuhr move lo demolish Black 
What was it’ 
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Distnbutor (W) Kcl, Qh3. N^, PaZ, 
b2.e3,eS.f2.g2 (B) Ki^. Qc8, RaB. Pa7 
b7, c6, d5, 6 

The answer e4' M dxe4,Qb3chmatesm 
two moves, the other likdy move Kf7 (or 
t>d7) IS mated by Qh7ch 

KIBITZER 
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Born fat 


T wo new studies have provided 
the strongest evidence yet that 
many peofde become obese 
more because their bodies burn 
calories too slowly than because they 
eat too much 

The firKiings suggest a physiological 
explanation of why obesity tends to 
run in families They indicate that 
obesity prone people tend to inherit 
low rates of metabolism, the process 
by which tfw body transforms food 
into energy, and that this largely 
accounts for their unusual weight 
gains 

The studies, which followed infants 
and adults over a year or more, found 
that those with the slowest 
metabolisms were far more likely to 
become overweight Food that the 
body did not transform into energy 
was stored as body fat 

The studies did not rule out the 
possibility that some people with 
normal metabolic rates gain weight 
simply because they eat too mucfi 
Experts define obesity as a body 
weight that is at least 20 per cent 
above what is considered the ideal 
body weight for a particular height In 
the new studies, many of the subjects 
became even heavier than that The 
researchers believe that their results 
may apply to moderately overweight 
people as well as to those who are 
obese 

As word of the new results spread 
in the scientific community, obesity 
researchers expressed grow.ng 
excitement, For decades, experts 
have debated whether obesity is 
mainly a problem of overeating or low 
metabolism, but the data were too 
muddied for clear conclusions 
The studies, published in The New 
England Journal of Medicine, are of 
American Indians living in the US 
southwest and of infants t|[i England 
Unlike most previous studies that 
compared fat people a.xl those with 
normal weight at one particular time, 
these followed the same subjects 
before and after they gained weight 
"We have shown for the first time 
that slow metabolic rates are 
important in obesity,” said Dr Enc 
Ravussin, director of the study of the 
Indians "People who become obese 
have low metabolic rates to begin 
with" 

“We were surprised by our results.” 
said Dr Susap B Roberts, whq 
directed'the infant study She added. 


"The genera] feeling that obese people 
eat too much *pervades obesity 
research " 

Ravussm’s study focused on Pima 
Indians in Arizona, who are extremely 
likely to gam weight By their early 
20s, as much as 80 to 85 per cent of 
the Pima population is obese, 
Ravussin said 

In order to study the relationship 
between calories burned and obesity, 
Ravussin and his colleagues 
measured how many calories 95 Pima 
Indian men and women, whose 
weights averaged 100 kg, burned in 
24 houi periods .Since the Indians 
stayed in a small room dunng the 
measuring penods, the calories they 
burned had little to do with conscious 
exercise and were more related to 
involuntary or unconscious move 
ments 

The researchers kept track of these 
subjects for two years They found 
that those who later gained the most 
weight had, in the first test, burned 
only 80 calories fewer per day than 
was normal for their body sizes The 
subjects burned from 1,930 calories to 
2,625 in the period Ravussin 
calculated that using 80 cabnes a day 
less than usual would lead m a weight 
gam of around 4 kg a year 

The scientists also measured 126 
other subjects for the rates that they 
turned calor.es while at rest After 
Keeping track of these subjects for 
four years. Ravussin and his 
colleagues again found that those with 
the lowest metabolic rates were most 
likely to gain weight 

The researchers found similar 24 
hour metabolic rates among family 
members, m agreement with previous 
studies showing that a tendency to 
become obese is inhented 

Ravussin and his colleagues have 
no information on whether the Indians 
who gained weight also were eating 
more Lven so, Ravussin said, "the 
metabolism data clearly account for a 
large share of their weight gams" 

In a separate study, Roberts and 
her colleagues studied 6 babies born 
to thin women and 12 born to 
overweight women When the babies 
were 3 months old and living at their 
homes, the researchers measured 
how many calories they burned over a 
seven day period 

About half of the babies bom to the 
obese mothers burned nearly 21 per 
cent fewer calories than the other 


babies The babies who burned the 
fewest calories were overweight by 
the time they were one year old, while 
those with higher metabolic rates 
were not 

Roberts said the babies who 
became obese ate no more than those 
who did not She suspects that the 
babies who became obese burned 
fewer calories because they moved 
less “We are left with the problem of 
explaining why,” she said 

The editorial accompanying the 
two articles in The New tngland 
Journal of Medicine said obese people 
tend to have average rates of 
metabolism when they are fat, but 
once they lose weight, their 
metabolisms become ^nusualiy !uw, 
which makes it difficult to avoid 
regaining weight 

Scientists have debated whether 
such formerly obese people had low 
metabolism as a consequence of their 
dieting - because their bodies had 
somehow adjusted to food depnva 
tion ' or whether the dieting had 
nothing to do with the change 
The new studies indicate that 
dieting was not what slowed these 
people’s metabolism 

Ravussin said (he next step was for 
researchers to find the biochemical 
reason-why some people have slow 
metabolisms Once the biochemistry 
IS understcxid, he said “we can try to 
influence the biochemistry with 
drugs " 

F or Dr Julest-firsch,aprofesssor 
at Rockefeller Umversity in New 
York, the new studies showing 
that fat people are biochemically 
diiterent from thin people are a 
vindication of a view he has promoted 
for more than two decades 

So these are exciting days for 
Hirsch Over the years he has been 
the leading proponent of the view that 
obesity is innate, or that some people 
are bom to be fat And while he 
himself never pinned down evidence 
that proved the hypothesis, his 
position was acknowledged when he 
was asked to wnte the editorial that 
accompanied the studies m The New 
England Journal of Medicine 
His voice is one that scientists m the 
field respect In addition to directing 
research on animals and people who 
gain weight, he has served as 
rhairman of a US national pwiel on 
obesity. He was also president of the 
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Might The more he looked at the 
problem o( obesity, the more it 
seemed to him that obesity ms a 
modical problem 
For example, among the volunteers 
he has studied are women who 
formerly weighed more than 100 Kg 
but who, through supreme effort and 
vigilarKe, reduced to norma! weights 
and stayed there But althougfi the 
wmnen look normal, they 2 ire not 
They frequently have all the body 
signs of anorexia nervosa, a coirditnn 
in which people deliberately starve 
themselves unhl they are fa' bekAv 
normal wei^ts 

The formerly obese women are 
obsessed with food and many find that 
the only uay they can keep from 
gaining wei^t again is by being 
j passionately involved with wei^t-loss 
j organizations They may become 
» J lecturers tor these groups, for 
example 

“These women often stop 
Kiljl "^*™**’*^ f'"S' constantly cold arid 

bred, and have ^ variety of other 
medical symptoms associated with 
starvation," Hirsch says 
One woman who had reduced to 55 
Kg from more than 100 Kg wanted to 
become pregnant but was infertile 
because she had stopped 
^menstruating Hirsch advibcd her to 
Fgain some weight back At about 70 
^Kg, she started menstruating again, 
j became pregnant and gave birth to 
I twins 

I Both men and women who were 
obese and who dieted foutrd it 


American Society of Clinical Nutrition 
and IS now president of the Medical 
Section of the American Association 
fui ihe Advaniemmt of Science 

He believes that peopJe who are 
ohe-e are signalled by their bodies in 
some way tnat drives them to eit, 
which IS why t'v’se people tn come (at 
and whv the y usually find it so diftic u!t 
to become thin But Hiist h docs not 
suggest that cibesc ijoople abandon 
themselves to then fa*e 

"Obesity IS dearly a sorial 
detriment and a serious health 
problem,” he says *lt is associated 
with such problems as diabetes, high 
blood pressure and lower ba< k pain 
For health and sot lal reasons, obese 
people should make every effoit to 
bse weight " 

But fie also stresses that it will be a 
lifelong struggle for obese people to 
lose weight and keep it ofl and that 
there are no magic formulas 

"They will ,eel miserable," he says 
“But if they can do if, they will be 


researchers was that p< ople became 
fat liecause they used fotxl to satisfy 
unmet psychological needs They ate 
fx»cause they were under stress or 
because they were unhappy 

Another common belief was that lal 
people ate more because 'hey liked 
^x>d Hiisch says the theory was inat 
the obese were hedomstically diiccn, 
or that they were lazy and burn fewer 
calories 

But, soys Hirsch, “ever since I’ve 
been in the field, I’ve been looking for 
some biochemical or cellular 
abnormality that makes people fat " 
Hirsch began studying obesity 
nearly 25 years ago when he joined 
Rockefeller University He hoped to 
study fat metabolism, including 
cholesterol in the blood He gradually 
became interested in why people 
become fat 

I N his years at Rockefeller 
University, Hirscn lias studied 
fat ccSs and fait anrreys. He has kept 
volunteers on the ward at Rockefeller 


extremely dif'icult to stay at normal 
weight Even obese people who were 
committed enough to live at 
Rockefeller University for a year while 
their food was restricted usually 
gained their weight back 

Htisch and nis colleagues have also 
found that when fat people lose 
weight, their metabolisins are 
deranged They burn 20 per cent to 30 
per i ent fewer calories than a person 
would be expected to burn at their 
body weight Then, when they regain 
weight, their metabohsms are 
appropriate for their new body sizes 

That has led Hirsch to propose that 
obesity might be caused by a 
biochemical signal to correct an 
abnormal body chenustry If he or 
others could find the signal, they 
might be aUe to block it, perhaps with 
drugs, so that formerly obese people 
would no longer be dnven to* regain 
weight 

One possibility is that the signal is in 
the fat cells themselves Hirsch and 
his colleagues have learned that obese 


better off " i-k>spital for six months to a year at a have more and laiger fat cells 

For years, Hirsch says, the time, studying w^at happens to them fh^n people of normal weight 
prevailing philosophy amon^ obesity biochemically as they gam and Iw G K. 
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T he Ganga, mcrcunai and 
mighty, is breaking its banks 
No Village downstream of the 
Farakka barrage in West Bengal’s 
Malda distnct is safe any longer and 
their inhabitants are living under 
constant thre 2 it of losing their land 
and home to the river that heis 
sustained them for centuries 


The gnawing uncertainly has 
created a bt of dist<intenl among the 
people living close to the river 
Peasants, paujierised by the loss of 
'heir iancf, ha«,e staged open 
demonstrations, demanding imme 
diatc harnessing of the river but the 
adrdinistrative response has as yet 
been only lukewarm 


Photographs by Prai 
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Lack of funds is the Government’s 
stock excuse for not taking up any 
tnaior conservation work, and while 
the Government procrastinates and 
adopts dilatory tactics, fertile 
agncultural lands and villages are 
being lost for ever 

Metir Danga is one such village 
where the nver has gone amok Once 
a prosperous village humming with 
activity, near Santtpur in Nadia 
distnct, Metir Danga today is a picture 
of desolation with its inhabitants 
having migrated elsewhere It is only a 
matter of days now before the village 
IS swept away as the nver, which has 
already eroded one and a half mile of 
Its left bank, carnes away tons of soil 
every day 

The erosion rate has become really 
alarming in the Iasi three to four years 
Between January and February 198/ 
a staggering 1,324 bighas of land were 
lost in Metir Danga alone, displacing 
550 families Many who owned prime 
land by the river, and were hence well 
off, have suddenly become indigent 

The erosion has also played havoc 
with the village economy Not very 
many years ago, only the very poor 
earned their living by working as 
agricultural labourers But today, with 
land shrinking drastically, almost 80 
per cent of the villagers have been 
reduced to labourers, causing a glu' in 
the labour market 


Shanty colonies have grown on 
both sides of National Highway No 
34, near a place called Noligunj The 
dwellers are those who once owned 
decent huts before the nver wiped 
them off People who were peasants 
till recently, now work as rickshaw 
pullers, weavers, porters in Santipur 
and other nearby towns 
The officiid indifference towards 
their plight has prompted the people 
to organise themselves into Metir 
Danga Ganga Bhangan Pratirodh 
Committee to press their demands 
and protect their interests, cutting 
across political lines 

According to Kahpada Mandal, a 
primary school teacher and one of the 
organisers, the committee has several 
times met Ministers, MLAs and 
Government officials, seeking 
remedial measures The first step the 
Government took was to build a 720 
ft long dyke at the cost of Rs 
11,70,000, but it failed ‘o stop the 
erosion An attempt ..as made in 
1985 86 to boost the dyke bv spending 
another Ks 22 Itikh, but what renuuns 
of it today is a tew rusted iron bars and 
a broken brickwork In 1987 apian for 
another 600-ft dyke was sanctioned 
but the money went back unspent for 
some unknown reason 

RANJANA MANDALand. 
SUCHIKKAN DAS 
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Pioneers in industry 


AMIT BHATTACHARYYA concludes his eassy by showing how the 
swadeshi bourgeoisie went into industry as a deiiberate anti-British 
gesture. 


T he largest and the foremost 
Suwdeshi navigation company 
in Bengal was the East Bengal 
River Steam Service It was an 
enterprise of “purely Indian c haractei 
and exclusively financed and 
managed by Indians” It was 
established in 1897 by Ba>a Sreenath 
Roy & Bros, the well known bankers 
and merchants of Bhagyakul in East 
Bengal at that time T>i€ company was 
soon expanded and from April 13, 
1906 functioned with a capital of Rs 
live lakt. In the earlier years, it had 
five ste .ners and 16 flats which were 
employed tor ferrying cargo from one 
place to another in eastern Bengal 
Gradually, the company diversified 
into handling passenger trattic also It 
bought a large British-buiJt steamer 
and regular weekly services between 
Calcutta. Dacca and Narayanganj 
began 

Such a compiany needed to have its 
own repair workshop, for. getting 
things done by others was expensive 
and It would have been unwise to 
depend on European firms The 
workshop was started at Cossipore 
under the name The East Bengal 
Engineering Works There was also a 
cast iron moulding shop and this 
tutned out iron pans that equalled the 
quality of British products Had they 
been able to expand their iron works 
business, our dependence on Europe 
for vanous iron implements would 
have been tar less 

The Eastern Bengal River Steam 
Service (EBRSSl flourished in a big 
way The profited the company for the 
second year amounted to about Rs 
tine lakh During the same perod 
g«xids weigning '' II lakh maunds 
were shipped Business became so 
profitable that the < ompiany declared 
a dividend of 12 pvT cent 

To survive a'd grow the < ompany 
had to wage a relentless struge^ agarmt 
a strong European combine Rate war 
was the most effective weapon in the 
hards ot the foreign shipping rings. 
They requisitioned the help of the jute 
mills lr> that end When this company 
entereri the market wtfi two steamers 
and s'x smalt flats, most of the mills 
a< cepted goods < arricd on i»s small 
vessels and arlvancert money or the 
■ lading Alter a few years the 


company p\j).rndecf .ts iipeninn'T- 
adding larger mil i.unf pnwi tful 
launches to Its tie< t Thi luivijn i i ,is 
took aiaim, is ilu grovih of in.. 
Swadeshi loin-ern .va^- i di‘*'i,. > 
threat to then in. i.i .(lok fht *orc gi. 
companies then nia i» > jri t ments 
with the mills lorhi.'dii.i tin m l" 
accept 'Ute cair-e.l .n vi ss< .s .iwin,.! 
and managed by hicl.iiis Moreover 


insi'rsn..e iompan.es decided to 
iiicicase then rates of preimum for 
goods ihrried on Indian '’essi'ls, 
despite the tact that these vessels 
weri’ branc* new and n some cases, 
heltfr brill than the European 
vessels Even wh« n Mils punit'V'e 
cliltcren. e .n rates was lemoved by 
the insnraiirt conip.ii,.«'s following a 
repies»'*ntation by thv EBKSS, the 
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mills which consumed the major bulk 
of the jute still refused to advance 
money on the company's bills of 
lading and accept jute shipped by the 
company’s vessels 

Not only that, Indian shippers who 
were willing to ship jute by the vessels 
of the Soiocfcshi comern. were 
coert ed against doing so by the threat 
of treing refused space in ships for 
goods intended for the European mills 
and also in shipping lines plying 
between stations where the Swadeshi 
vessels did not run Apart from 
this the English shipping c ombine 
decided to revoke rebate facilities for 
shippers and consignees who, even 
<Kcasionally, shipped their lute or coal 
by the BBRSS vessels But in spite of 
these hindrances, the FBRSS 
managed to stand its ground and 
survive iht rai .vjes o( the War 

T he Benqa* Chemical & 
Pharinaceutif al Works u.as 
formed bs the scientist 
entiepreneiif Piafulla Chandra Ray in 
1892 at 91, Upper Circular Road, 
Call cifta In his autobiography F C 
Rav explained 'ti some detail how he 
turned his attention to the chemical 
jTid pharmaceutical industry “ I 
now turneeV my attention to such 
articles as could be manufactured on 
a small scale and would find a ready 
sale tn the market The business had 
to be one which would not involve the 
outlay of a big capital After several 
preliminary attempts, pharmaceutical 
jjicparations as the most suitable 
ones for my purpose were hit upon I 
lieg in a thorough examinaPon of the 
Calcutta drug stores and made 
enguiries ol the importers as to the 
quantities in which British Pharma 
cnpoeia medicines were imported 
The firm of Hutto Knstci Paul & Co 
were then the premier druggists and 
did an extensive business in this line 
The late Bhvtnath Paul assured me 


that there would be no lack of 
purchasers provided the nght sort of 
things were made "PC Ray got the 
supply of sulphurx arid from the local 
market, while some vhemicals he 
produced himself This enabled him to 
make drugs 

The next problem was that of 
selling the drugs in the marker It was 
no easy task to convince dealers that 
the drugs of the Bengal Chemical 
were in no way inferior to foreign 
medicines that ruled the market 
Foreign competition was the next and 
one of the major hurdles in the way 
The concern thus had "an up hill tight 
from the beginning" Ray. however 
got encouragement and support from 
Bulto Kristo Paul and Bhutnath Paul 
of Messrs B K Paul & Co as also 
fiom dcKtors like Nilratan Sarkar 
Suresh Prasad Sarbadhikan Radha 
Gobinda Kar, Kartik Chandra Eiose, 
Chandra Bhusan Bhaduri Cnaiu 
Chandra Basu and others This was 
mostly due to the canvassing done hv 
Amulya Charan Bose, whoi onvim vd 
the medical profession ol the efiu ac y 
of the comaponys duigs What is 
notable is that the Beng.i' C .lemua- 
not only produced aliopatfiH drugs 
but sought the opinions i>t uvurcedK 
practitioners and iric iudcii uvor' edit 
medicines in iis produrt mix 

The concern got most >>' its Mnanc e 
from Sir Rashhehan Cihosh who 
bought shares worth Rs 2 lakhs In 
1902, Kartick Chandra Bc'se and 
Bhutnath Paul became its managing 
directors Interestingly most of the 
shareholders of the company were of 
a middle class origin professors, 
cteiks doctors, engineers, mei 
chants, students, etc 

From the beginning the Bengal 
Chemu al began to prosper steadily 
and was a well managed concern 1^ 
ihe middle of the first decade of the 
present century, the company had 
been manufactunna Hnios of as many 


as 300 varieties, covering a wide range 
of diseases, vir, malaria, liver 
trouble, skin diseases, various^ 
women’s diseases connected with 
pregnancy and child birth, cough ana 
cold, general health tonic, diarrhoea, 
diabetes, asthma, acidity, dyspepsia, 
etc The prices were rnodcrate and 
within the reach of the middle class 

Thus the Bengal Chemical 
manufactured quite a large number of 
drugs for diseases that were quite 
'ommon in {hose days However, this 
was a field where a number of foreign 
companies competed As for 
example. Ext Khetpapra Liq 
competed with Wilkinson’s Sarsa 
panlla for the treatment of fever. Ext 
Gulanch Laquid Composita Co with 
Bathgate & Co's liver pills, and many 
others 

Besides drugs, the Bengal 
Chemical also produced acids, 
laboratory apparatus, perfumes and 
•run syrups J G Gumming, in his 
report, observed in 1908 “This 
enlerprise shows signs of resource 
fulness and business capacity, which 
should be an object lesson to 
capitalists of this province ” 
Gradually, it also made chemicals and 
materials required in the tanning 
industry which, to some extent, 
helped in the growth of indigenous 
tanning and leather industries of 
Bengal 

The Bengal Chemical was also 
faced with problems One was that of 
procuring raw materials for drug 
manufacture The other was high 
transport charges The railway freight 
was so high that it was often more 
than the actual value of the 
commodity Tfils was so burdensome 
that demands were raised before the 
Drugs Enquiry Committee of 1930-31 
that the Government introduce a 
'educed special tariff for the 
movement of drugs from one place to 
another Despite these difficulties, the 








Bengal Chemical made virtually 
uninteirupted progress, as is evident 
from the increase in sales during 1901 
1920 

Statement of Sales 


Year 

Rs 

1901 02 

25 371 

1902 01 

34,423 

190S06 

m 854 

1908 09 

231,729 

1910 11 

104,689 

1913 14 

400,798 

1916 i; 

691,522 

1918 19 

16,36,750 

1919 20 

14,12,871 

VV'th the 

increase in sales, net 

P'^ofiis and dividends also increased 

Year 

Profits after 
depreciation, 
taxes & interests 

(Rs ) 

1912 n 

46,131 

1913 14 

51,681 

191S 16 

71,38b 

1917 18 

1,40,512 

1918 19 

l,7-’,078 

1919 20 

1,68,824 

Total 

Dividend 

dividend 

rate on 


payments ordinary shares 

(Rb) (%) 

21,209 7 0 

23,069 7 0 

28,242 8 0 

/ 0,212 12 0 

1,02,000 17 0 

1,02,338 15 0 

The interesting thing is that unlike 
many other Swadeshi ventures of the 
time — where entrepreneurs had to 
depend wholly on imported 
machinery — the Bengal Chemical 
resolved to stand on its own feet It 
had a machine sho]5, a foundry, a 
pattoin shop a department for 
making their own packing c ases and a 
pres-, to do .ill the printino work Most 
of these mai hines were manufac tured 
try them Business, an Anglo Indi.ip 
luurnal remarked ‘ The fai lory is not 
like other factories There is 
machinery here, plenty of't, hut not 
the kind of machines that one sees 
anywhere else Most of the special 
machinery has been thou.'jht out, 
designed and made in the works itself, 
to suit the purposes and requirements 
of the c ompany ” 

It appears from what h.is beeir 
discussed so far that the pnrKipial 


aspect in the nature of the relationship 
between the British and the Parsis and 
Marwans was that of collaboration, 
not confbet D F Karaka remarked 

“There is one trait in their character 
for which Parsis are remarkable, and 
that IS loyahy to the government ” J 
N Tata himself admitted in 1894 
“CXir sm Jl community is peculiarly 
suited as interpreters and interme 
dianes between the rulers and the 
ruled in this country Through this 
peculiar position they have benefited 
more than any other class by English 
rule ” More or less the same feeling 
was voiced about the Marwans by T 
A Timberg when he stated “Marwari 
enterprise was a product of the 
Br'tish " As regards the Bengalis, the 
position was somewhat difterent and 
then was a fundamental difference 
tifiivi'i’n the entiepieneurs of the 
18ih I'^th centuries and those of the 
20th century Wliile the interests ot 
the Bt'ngali entrepreneui s of the 
earlier years were interwined with 
those ot the foreign bc^urgeoisie. the 
Sicadeshi buurgcoisK' of the 20th 
century had strong anli British 
leanings and wanted to develop along 
lines free from foreign control 



The BCPW Board of Directors in 1924. Mont of tho aharmholdmrm itwr» from thm middb close 




AROUND THE WORLD. 


Maldives is one of the 
countries most deeply 
concerned about global 
climatic changes and 
rising sea levels, as any 
change could threaten 
not only the islands’ 
livelihood but their very 
existence. In 1967 a tidal 
wave inundated half the 
capital island. One result 
of this experience is that 
the Commonwealth is 
undertaking an expert 
'study of the dangers 
threatening low-lying 
countries such as 
Maldives and Bangladesh 
Peyton Johnson reports 
from one of the world’s 
oddest countries. 


T O thf* first time tourist 
tho Republic of the Mai 
dives, an 820 kilometre long 
string of I.IW glit'ering islands and 
coral atolls stretching north to south 
across the southern face of the Indian 
Ocean, looks like paradise And so it 
IS - fur the tourist 

Almost all of them, 120,000 last 
year, are ferried direct horn the 
internatui'ial airport on Hutule to one 
of the 5b resort islands—out of 202 
inhabited islands —each with its tall 
green coconut palms and unpiolluted 
gcilden beaches 

From the beach the water is first a 
transparent crystal blue, then green, 
then deep diamond blue as the sandy 
licttom drops away toward the CKean 
bed To the tcxirist the Maldives' all 
encompassing sea is for snorkelling, 
surfing, swimming and othei kinds of 
fun 

To the 19.S,000 Maldivians, the 
overwhelming majority orthodox 
Sunni Muslims, the sea is something 
else their ltvelihfx>d and means of 
survival Fishing provides the 
Maldives with its major source of 
income Tourism, important and 
grciwing every year, comes second 
Fisheries account tor 28 per cent of 
the Maldives’ Gross Domestic 
I'roduct (GDP) against i? per cent for 
tuunsm And 45 p« cent of the 
national work force is employed in 
fisheries against 21 per cent in 
tourism Fwh and other rntfine 
products provide the Maldivians with 
literallv all their locally harvested high 


Just two metres 


guality protein 

One old Maldivian fisherman said 
“God’s good sea is our salvation 
Without It the population of these 
islands would have long ago perished 
and disappeared ” 

Last year the sea gave the Maldives 
Its best year ever The record catch of 
55,000 tons was almost triple that of 
19^ when the islands, for centuries a 
Sultanate, became an independent 
republic 

The total land area of the Maldives 
comes to just 302 square kilometres 
The rtational territory, 99 per cent of ii 
salt water, amounts to 90,000 square 
kilometres, giving the Maldives one of 
the world's largest Exclusive 
Economic Zones, or EEZs 

Except for coconut and tropical 
fruit, agriculture has a limited future 
The UK>se coral sand of the islands 


and atolls severely restricts arable 
land The soil is poor and porous 
Climatic conditions are unfvourable 
for large scale farming 
For the last dozen yeeirs or so the 
M 2 iidivian economy has performed 
impressively with an annual growth 
rale of 8 9 per cent The momentum 
has accelerated since 1978 when 
President Dr Maumoon Abdul 
Gayoom c ame to power 

During these years the literacy rate 
has jumped from 82 to 94 per c ent 
1 he stuftent population now totals 
atxice yi.OdCi though the shortage of 
named teachers is still a major 
n,itionol problem lie astute and 
siholarlv Gayooir has insisted that 
curiictila iiK ludi’ sUiclic', of pragti.atH 
value to ecervdav Maldivian lile 
MaruK encironment sea sc lenc e and 
fisheries aie required subjec's 



A 'cJhom' brings in Ibe catch Every Mtddivum’s ancestor fished 
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Th^ emphasis on iisherips has paid 
ofl in higher catches, more 
rhechanised boats with many times 
the range of the traditional sail 
poveered “dhoni”, and a significantly 
higher income for the Maldivian 
fishermen Per capita income for the 
Maldives has soared to above $500 a 
year - four times what it was 12 years 
ago 

Such irK'omes for the average 
Maldivian family are highly vtsible on 
Male, the nation's capital, mam port, 
crossroads only city of any sue, and 
major point of contact with the 
outside world A quarter of the 
population is packed on to tiny Male 
Its unpaved coral sand streets are 
thronged with hicyclcs and, 
me reasingly, « ars and lorries 

Visitors may wonder why motor 
yehu les are required or an island that 
covers just three square kill'met,. 
and c an easily be w alked tn mi one ei'J 
to the other in about an hour They 
are needed to move heavy goods 
mostly incoming another mcicatmii 
of quic kening progress 

As one official put it ‘ All 
Maldicians. inc luding the handful who 


have never fished or put to sea in a 
cffuirn arc in .1 le.il use the sons and 
daughters of fishermen We are truly 
children of the sea That is one thing 
that IS not going to change m the 
Maldives ” 

Every one of the inhabtlated islands 
houses a communitv of tisherfolk 
Most Maldivians eat tuna cveiy day ol 
their lives and the big' fish market on 
Male is the busies* place, except on 
Friday, the Muslim holy day, m the 
whole aicnipelago 

Since independence in 1%S the 
Maldives has called on international 
help and expeitise to expand and 
n.oderi'ise its industry Two or three 
times u week the exploratory fishing 
vessel F aromas sails from Male to 
outlying islands and as yet iinfished 
anif sometimes uixharted wateis to 
disi over fishing grounds now within 
re.Hhoi ihernci hanised lishing boats 

The F .\ruri.is also tests ne'v gt ir 
and 'tsking methods siiitahle (ot 
MaldiCiaii asiIO’s It is part of a reef 
fisheries development project of the 
Bay ot F^engal Programme (BOBPt 
funded l>v the d«.vefof)nic‘nt agencies 


of Sweden and Denmark, and 
administered by fisheries experts of 
the L)N Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO) The BOBP, 
headquartered in Madras, works in 
SIX other countries of Asia India, Sri 
Lanka, Bangladesh, Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Thailand 

The Maldives' ancient love hate 
feeling about the sea was chillingly 
rcinforc ed in the spnng of 1987 when a 
tidal wave inundated the southern hiilf 
of Male One young mother said “It 
was terrible beyond imagination We 
saw the sea rising up like a great blue 
wall Thc*n it c arne thundering down 
on us Ne er frefore have we felt so 
tc'irifled, so utterly helpless It is 
impossible to describe such terror 
You have to live through it ’’ 

No point in the archipelago is more 
man two metres above sea level, so 
fi'.ir and loce of the sea is something 
Mridi.iins fiace to live with Few 
jjcopk III tfie world ore so tied to the 
ts-univ orf^iieliy of tlie beautiful and 
I< ir'hk' s*‘ 1 ((■( miiii News ) 







































Aborting trips 


Irbk abortion restric- 
tiona, already among 
Europe’s most stringent, 
have been tightened with 
a ruling preventing 
feminist groups from 
helping women obtain 
abortions under Britain’s 
more liberal laws. 
Thousands of women 
seek operations in Britain 
each year, often disguis¬ 
ing the brief trip as a 
shopping junket. Terence 
Doorly in Dublin reports 
that the ruling may not 
stop the practice, but is 
Hkdy to add to the guilt 
many women feet. 


I RISH worn*!!) s«ekin 9 abortioiu 
face a new impediment as a result 
of a Supreme Court ruling prevent¬ 
ing feminist groups from helping them 
to obtain operations in Britain 
Thousands of In^ women terminate 
thee pregnancies in Britair. every 
year The operations are iSegal in the 
Irish Republic, where a 1983 
referendum enshrined the ban in the 
Constitution 

The ban and other restrictions on 
contraception in the Republic are part 
of the Irish Government’s efforts to 
maintain what it calls Ireland’s 
traditional Christian values The 


influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church on Irish life remains strong-- 
contraception is legally available only 
to married couples, and although 
some divorces are allowed, re 
marriage is not 

The restrictions have pressed 
women into seeking help elsewhere 
In the first nine months of 1987 more 
than 2,700 women giving Irish 
addresses had abortions in Bntain, 
according to official figures 

The figures do not tel! the whole 
story, however Both sides uf the 
abortion debate agree that just as 
many Irish women seeking abortions 
tty to disguise their origins by using 
the addresses of friends Bving in 
Bntain or rentmg a room near the 
ctnic dunng their stay 

Many have been counselled by Irish 
feminist organisations, which provide 
information on Bntish clinics and in 
some cases make necessary arrange 
ments for women wanting abortions 
Many of the patients are unmar-ied 
women in their teens or twenties 
Often they have been pressured mto 
terminating theor pregnancies by 
parents, or seek to hide their 
condition to avoid social disapproval 

NormaBy they fly to London, 
Birming^m or Manchester on a 
Friday and are taken to a nursing 
home where they are counselled 
Counseling is required under Bntish 
law—the abortion is not carried out 
untd 24 hours later If no complica 
tions anse the women can return 
home by Monday, telhng fnends and 
family they have been ort a shopping 
tnp Ike hundieds of other Irish 


women attracted by lower Bntish 
prices 

Fees charged by Bntish clinics 
range from £130 for an early abortion 
to about £300 fora pregnancy of more 
than 20 weeks The women must also 
pay travel costs 

Before the Supreme Court ruling, a 
woman who deliberately induced an 
abortion either by swallowing a 
substance designed to have that eflcct 
or by using an instrument or device 
could be found guihy of murder and 
sentenced to pend servitude for life 
A life sentence could also be imposed 
for knowingly supplying a pregnant 
woman with the means of canymg out 
an abortion 

The ruling adds to the restrictions 
by making it illegal to tell women how 
to arrange an abortion across the Irish 
Sea or to arrange one for them 

The ruling was the culmination of a 
legd battle initiated when the Society 
for the Protection of the Unborn Child 
(SPUC) sought a judgment that aiding 
women to obtain an abortion abroad 
was a violation of the "right to life" 
article in the RejMiblic’s Constitution 
Feminist groups say they may appeal 
the decision to the European Court of 
Human Ri^ts 

The ruling may reduce the number 
of women crossing to Bntam for 
abortions, but is unlikely to end it 
Information is likely to be dnven 
underground, and British magazines 
with abortion information circulate 
extensively in Ireland 

(Gemini News ) 
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FAIRY TALE, 

The Tinder Box by Hans Christian Andersen 



S <~‘ 'lio soldu'i limbed threw all his coppers dWdy in disgust the room and called up throu^ the 
Tie (lirnberi and guK kiv filled his pockets and his tree, “Hello, you old witch, pull me up 

Tr iintb nil boll' It. the trunk knapsack witn the pure sil'er again*’ 

. 1 . ’ll,elli>i'n inside He suddenly He then passed on to the third “Have you got the tinder bo<^'' 
' ''111 hi .ell I’l a wide ijassaqe lit by chamber The dog in here actually had asked the witch 
, 11 , nii.ulreds ot lamps He saw eyes as large as the Round Tower, and “Upon my honour, I had quite 
ibi.t d.iursa the end of the passage they kept tolling round and round in forgotten it," shouted the soldier, and 
md on opt nm.j the fir.,t door he saw his head like wheels back he went to fetch it 

itu .III', V "b eyes as big .»s i» a< ups, ‘‘(lood evening,” said the The wttqh then drew htm up 
' fsi,! mil siarmg at him in v>idiet,c-'nd he saluted respectfully, for through the tree and he again stood 
anbuerritn. lie had never before in his life seen or on the road, his pockets, boots, 

IhiTi ', ,1 .lood (ellow ” said the heard of such a monster as this He knapsack and cap stuffed with pieces 
soldu'r, ac t !■ spread the wtt h s apron stood stil* for a minute of two looking of gold 

.111 the door and lilted the dog on to It at him, then, thinking the sooner it’s "Tell me,” he said to the witch 
He the. I iilleri ti<s pockets with the done the better, he took hold of the "what are you going to do with the 
f opi'er • OTIS tr. -m ihe t best ,shut the huge creature, removed him from the Under box'?” 

lid pul till do'j ti.u k on l.is plar. and c best to the floor and raised the ltd of "That's no corKern of yours," 
i\>ssf'd on into the next room the chest What a sight met h» eyes replied the witch "You’ve grt your 

! ht r< vit.idogwitlievesaslaigeas enough gold to buy a city* Hastily the money, give me my tinder box at 
'nil! V heeU soldier threw out all the silver coins once ” 

Voo sToulri not blare at me like from his piKkets and knapsack, and “Weil, take youi choice," said the 
h.it ‘•aiiI tne soldier “It will make filled everything with gold, even his soldier, "Either tell me what I want to 
'.ou' 1 u« s weak ” He then set the dog txxjts, so that he could hardly waik know, or i draw my sword and cut off 
Ml 'h, ivtch’, apron, but when he with the weight your head!” 

tacs. d the lid and saw the vast He closed the lid of the chest, "I won’t tell^you,” screamed the 
quantity of silver coins in the t hest , he replaced the dog, locked t^ dexjr of contlnusd an pag» M 
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MOKS 1i _ 

The wretched of the cities 



LAW AND THE URBAN POOR 
IN n>nDiA By Justice V R Knshna 
Iyer, B R F^bhshtng Corporation, 
Delhi; Rs 95 _ 

T his is a marvellous book which 
presents an elaborate discus¬ 
sion on the exploitation of the 
poor in urban India 
The author deserves praise for 
never trying to impose his personal 
views on rea’ders 

India IS a Socialist Republic 
according to the Constitution But 
even today 40 per ceni of the 
population live bek^ the poverty Ime 
The masses are 'being deprived of 
their housing m increasing large 
numbers, tn both rural and urban 
areas”, comments Justice f^r “They 
arc forced to onmmiJise themselves 
by having to resort to unauthorised 
ways of housing themselves and 
unbccnsed work’ 

The prevailing housing system is 
definitely a severe blow to the 
formulators of our Constitution, our 
economic planners and our pobhoans 
^ Iyer ri^ly remarks that India is 
socialist by Constitution, socialistic by 
vocal pieties, capitalist “red ai tooth 
and claw' by experience 
Mr Iyer boldly attacks the socaBed 


urban land ceding laws He cites 
statistics to back his claim Five per 
cent of land-holders own 55% of the 
land If the Government wanted, it 
could acquire 2952 83 hectares of 
urban land which exceed the 
permissible limit But so far only 41 5% 
of this excess land has been acquired 

Justice Iyer makes in depth 
observations on hs particular point 
No one can deny that proper 
implementation of urban land ceding 
IS important for urban development 

Nowadays, the authorities in 
metropolitan cities hke Calcutta, 
Delm and Bombay periodically evict 
pavement dwellers But Article 21 of 
the Constitutxm clearly states that no 
person shall be deprived of his life and 
Mr Iyer pertinently asks if these 
people ran bve without a toehold in 
the cities 

The alarming growth of slum and 
pavement dwellers is a genuine 
mockery as well as a threat to our 
Constitution A UN survey has 
determined that Calcutta and 
Bombay are among the 'worst eight 
cities in the world The author points 
out that in 1990 Madras will have 
about 2108 lakh slum dwellers, 
Bangdore 10 37, Ahmedabad 11 33, 
Hyderabad 1112, Kanpur 8, Pune 


5 15, Nagpur S64, Lucknow 3 94 and 
Jaipur 4 40 

Mr Iyer’s comments are biilhant 
''Our garden city, pink city, silk and 
diamond city, Marxist city and mafia 
city plus other urban honrors wiD be 
gnm living contradictions of high nse 
canyons with the best Western 
facibbes and human worms surviviqg 
in heart breaking humiliation " 

He points out that even the capital 
has Its share of sufferers "Even the 
colonies and slums are denied right to 
watei, sewage disposal or light ” 

It IS a trageeV that even at the fag 
end of the Seventh Five Year Plan, 
lakhs of people still spend their lives 
on the pavements of hig metropolitan 
cities in India Mr Iyer observes, "The 
purpose of development should not 
be to develop things, but to develop 
Man” 

“Law and Urban Poor in India” 
should be welcomed by aU interested 
in studying Incha Some of the 
judgments ^ the Supreme Court on 
urban poverty as discussed by Mr Iyer 
wdl indicate the real destiny of the 
urban poor The author’s erudition 
and clear conception make the book a 
masterpiece 

SUHA6H CHAKRAVORTV 
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The way to the life divine 


SRI AUROBINDO'S IDEAL OF 
HUMAN LIFE, by M Ralique, 
Ashi&h Publishing House, 8/81, 
Punfabi Bagh, New Delhi 110026, Rs 
100 - _ 

W HAT should be the objec 
tn/e or ideal of human 
•i/c-’ This IS one of the 
fundamental issues of human 
civibzation The leading thinkers of 
the world have in their own ways tried 
to answer this question by 
enunciating different theories This 
book presents Sri Aurobindo's views 
on this issue 

According to Sn Aurobtndo the 
ideal of human life is a life of 
perfection a divine *ife, an integral 
synthetic life free from all posa.bie 
contradictions “The conscious unity 
of the three --God, soul and nature - 
in his own consciousness is the sure 
foundation of his perfection and 
realization of ail harmonies ” 

In the perspective on the Ideal of 
Human Lift, Sri Aurobtndo analyses 
four views, including his own, abou* 
the notion of ultimate reality 

The first view 's upheld bv the 
Vedantists, otherwise called 
transcendentalists, «g Sankara 
charya and his followers This tfieory 
may be said to be the s ipra cosmic 
tneory of existence According to this 
view the true ideal of human I fe is to 
attain nirvana - “ar extinction of the 
individual and tlie world, a self 
annulment in the absolute” Tnis 
theory does not believe in real 
existence the world and individual 
selves 

Then there is the materialistic 
theory of the universe This theory 
holds that only cosmic existence is 
real arxl its only concern -s the life of 
man m the material universe There is 
no God except the changing uruverse, 
otherwise called nature This view 
h rthcr holds that man is the hsafiest of 
all possible beings 
There s another theory whx h may he 
called the other worldly view of 
existence Such a view holds that this 
physical world, with humanity on the 
surface, is reai, but it is ordy a 
temporary pfvase when compared 
with that eternal and lasting world 
'after which the e*erTial soul has to be 
transported 

Considenng these theories' as 
partial and lacking in harmony, Sri 
A'lrootndo propounds his owri thcKiry 
and calls it the synthetic or integral 
theory of existence According to this 
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approach the ideal of human hfe may materialistic view as it advocates the 
be termed as ‘evolutionary synthesis' value and significance of Man, society 
It accepts four legitimate motives of and the physical world at large and its 
human hfe — man's vital interest and bebef in thefr perfectibility ^t to him 
needs, his desires, his ethical and it is only a one-sided view as it does 
relignus aspirations, his ultimate not believe in the infinite possibilttiea 
spintual aim and destiny These four of the development of the soul 
motives in Sansknt terminology are He thmks that mind and bfe are not 
desenbed as kama, artha, dharma the highest terms of existence but 
and moksha Dunng the Vedic period spint and spiritual consciousness are 
these four motives were fulfilled in Moreover, it is oidy throu^ spmtual 
four evohitionary stages of man’s reafasabon that mind and hfe can 
development — (1) Brahmachi^rya, attain their fullest development This 
(2) Garhasthva, (3) Vanapmstha and spintual aspect of our being is at once 
(4) Sanyasa universal and transcendent 

Taking as background these four According to Sn Aurobtndo, it 
motives, practised m the Vedic age. possesses “a greater mstrumentahty 
Sn Aurobindo placed his own view of knowledge, a fountain of deeper 
about the goal of human life He holds power and wdl, and unlimited reach 
that the world is the unfokfmcnl ot and intensity of love and joy and 
Being, the Supreme Self Therefore beauty ” 

the goal before us is not the rejection He further says that mind. We and 
of the world but the transformation of body are also comtantly seeking 
It There snould he no centradiction knowledge, power and joy Therefore, 
between active participation in bfe in they are instruments of the soul That 
the world and spintual yearnings The is why Jhey cannot be net^ected m the 
human individual is the central spiritual evolution The supra 
instrument of the Divine meant for physical and other worldly views of life 
this transformation of t^ic lower being ahw diminish the full value of our- 
into the realised divinity of presence in the world It allows only a 
Satchidananda, the supreme ^ing "restricted acceptance of hfe in an 
We have to spiritualise and earthly body' Therefore, a unified, 
suprar lentabse our mental, vital and integrated and perfect ideal of human 
physical nature through reviving in hfe can dawn upon us only when we 
them the attnbutes of the supreme synthesise the above three views — 
Sn Aurobindo appreciates the supra<osmic, cosmic and other 



Sn Aurobiifdo' Thm uasrfcl fe rft* un/tMbtit of ttut Sopromo S«|f 
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worldly—mto one whole Only such 
an ideal, holds Sri Aurobmdo, can 
illumne the whole truth of our teing 

Sn Aurobindo asserts that our 
a^hly existence is only a veiled and 
partially noanifest form of the supreme 
spint We have before us the mission, 
the ideal of fulfilling or unfolding oi 
making expiKit that hidden spirit 
Thus he says, “We have to bnng.a 
wider meaning into our human life and 
nuwiifest in it the much more that we 
secre tly are ” 

The very fact of the evolution going 
on in this universe through which 


mind and life have emerged in matter, 
justifies that the stHnt and soul will 
also emerge in a complete and perfect 
form out of our secret beings Then 
only shall we be able to attain the 
integrated and synthetic ideal The 
involved Satchidananda is the secret 
of our being in the cosmos To evolve 
Him in our being fully, manifestly and 
expressly is the goal, the ideal of our 
existence 

Sri Aurobindo is an xlealist, a poet, 
a great yogi and a seer His reading of 
natuie and future possibility of Man 


come from his heart's content and 
shows farsightedness and integrity of 
his intense search His spiritual 
practices and works remind us of C 
R Das's prophetic reading about him 
in the year 1908 “ long after he is 
dead and gone he would be looked 
upon as the poet of patnotism, as the 
prophet of nationalism and lover of 
humanity Long after he is dead and 
gone his words will be echoed and 
reechoed not only in India but across 
distant seas and lands'^ 

MANORANJAN BASU 


Much too serious 


ANTHILLS OF THE SAVAN¬ 
NAH by Chinua Achebe, Anchor 
Press-Doubieday, $16 95 

C hinua Achebe has been 
a notable presence in Afn 
can literature ever since he 
published ‘Things Fall Apart’ in 1958, 
and the appearance of a new Achebe 
novel, his first m more than 20 years, 
IS bound to excite a high degree of 
mlerest it is clear fiom the start, 
moreover, that 'Anthills of the 
Savannah' is an ambitious book — a 
story that sets us down in the thick of 
recent Afrxan historv. and keeps us 
•here 

Once upon ,i time, in the old 
colonial days, here w»'re three 
Afncan students callc^bam. Ikcm, 
ar.d Chris, all of them i rassmates at a 
M hooi called liitd I ugard College 
lord Lugard was the British 
rroconsul who welded the separate 
'ernlones of Achehe's natice Ntgei la 
>niu a single political iinii, but this 
lord Lugard College'S tor v ashn tire 
imagjinary country of Kangan 
Sam captain ot the school, 
-aptain of cncket, model all loiinde* 
went on to enjoy a suciessfni 
mtlitary career Now, since the coup 
thill brought him to ptiwer, he is lire 
Presidertt of Kangan and hardiv 
«nvi>ne thinks of him as 5^m any 
"lore only His Excellency will do 
I' cr,,, a poet and mtellec tual who had 
hcen the bnghtest student in the 
dasN, edits a Government c ontrolled 
newspaper. The National (.>a/ette, 
Gins, the man in the middle, has a 
J^hmet post as Commissioni'i for 

bince the takeover. Kangan ha 
steaaily towards becoming a 
"''■latotship, although one that 
Reserves a good many cor ilitulK>nal 
tappings Two years ago, His 
•’‘fellency tried, without success, to 


get himself elected President for Life, 
and the failure still rankles He ,s also 
being troubled by protests from the 
neglected, drought ndden northern 
province of Abaron — something 
that doesn’t make him think any more 
kinolv o< Ikem, who is both a native 
son of Abakan and an independent 
minded journalist 
Admittedly things could be worse 
At this stage. His ExcelleiKy is still a 
fairly genial despot, as despots go, 
and. to start with, it is the ludicrous 
aspects of his regime that receive the 
most attention We are given an 
amusing account of the nse of his 
Commissionet for Home Affairs, a 
preposterous fellow called Professor 
Reggie Okong, and some ripe 
spec'mens of the kind of flattery he 
can expect to receive from his 
courtiers 

The Attorney General, for 
example, sows suspicion bv 
suggesting to him, behind Chris’s 
back, that Chns is simpiv unable to 
tornprehend his nse to power - how 
this same buy with whom he played all 
the boyish ptanks, how he can today 
become this nation’s man of destiny 
"You know I our Exc cllency. It was 
the same trouble Jesus had to face 
with his people Those who knew him 
and knew his background were 
saying. ‘Is it not the same fellow whb 
was born in a goal shed t ecause his 
father had no money to pay for a 
chalet''' 

Earlier in their exchange, His 
Excellency lemmds the same 
Minister “You may be the Attorney 
but don’t forget I am the General ’’ 
Theie is menace behind the 
jocularity, and menace is whit we are 
made increastngiv a>vare of as the 
book progresses - in a brilliant 
account of a festive public executK>n, 
a glimpse (and a glimpse is all we 
need) of the head of the security 


pxihce, a tense confrontation wnth a 
rank and hie cop who has decided to 
start throwmg his weight about 
Sensing that a full scale tyranny will 
soon close in on the country. Deem 
has become increasingly antagonistic 
to His Excdlency’s rule Chns, 
though he privately sympathizes, is 
more a politician, and in zuny case, if 
he resigns from the Cabinet aJI he can 
look forward to is walking straight 
into detention 

Even so, he refuses to suspend 
Deem trom his post at The National 
Gazette when he is ordered to, and 
when !kem is accused of shcxiting a 
policeman while trying to resist 
arrest, he denounces the story as an 
obvious falsehcxxi In a matter of 
hours, he is a wanted man nimseif, 
heading noith for Aba^on on ~a 
true journey to the interior - onethaf’ 
brings him lace to face with the 
everyday realities of life in Kangan, 
and ultimately, in a burst of violence 
puts his own deepest values to th«. 
test 

‘Anthills of the Savannah’ 
addresses itself to serious issues in a 
serious spirit, which means that it 
doesn’t offer glib solutions Achebe is 
a libeial, a passionate believer in 
social justice, an artist with an acute 
sense of the importance of tradition 
These values are hard to realize in the 
world he describes and often in 
conflict with one another as well, but 
he sticks to them with .idmirabte 
tenacity 

Unfortunately, he is less successful 
than he has been in the piast at 
translating them into living fiction 
Much of the moral wei^t of the story 
tests on the two chief female 
characters, Chr.s friend Beatrice, a 
Westernized civil servant, and Deem’s 
friend Elewa, a pidgin speaking 
daughter of the people, and both of 
'them (though Beatrice, to be fair, has 
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her complexities) 2 ure bathed in a 
rather unreal glow of strength and 
wisdom 

Not that Achebe's novelistic skills 
have deserted him Far from it 
“Anthills of the Savannah” abounds in 
fine scenes, sardonic observations, 
well drawn minor characters The 
bus in which Chns makes his escape 
towaids the north, for example, is 
virtually a character in itself, and an 
engaging one But much of the 
liveliest wnting in the book takes 
place relatively speaking, on the 
periphery, and the closer Achebe 
approaches his central concerns, the 
more liable he is *o editonalize where 
he ought to dramatize 
JOHN GROSS 

Books received 

Water resources development 
and management in north-west 
India by Paul Singh Dhillon, Centre 
for Reseat rh in Rural and Industrial 
De'.clopment 2 A Sector 1*3 A 
Madhya Marg Cbandigurh 160 010 
Rs 110 

17 Steps to Excellence for Youths 

by D h a r 1 m P r a k a s h , ADR 
Puolications, 0 51 S,il<et New DelK, 
no 017. Rs 12^ 

Capital budgeting decision under 
nsk and uncertainty by If) 

AgarwdI, Indian Insiiiuie ot Firiaii< t 
Asliok Vihar, Delhi, Rs ISO 
Essays on Sir Waite- Raleigh 
collected hy Asloc>b Ahn'icl Ansaii 
Al'garh Muslim Llm.eisity, Rs hO 
New Approach (vol 1, No 1) ed 
ind published by Sekhar Pasu Roy 
ISE Kalidaa Patitundi Lane Calcutta 
700 026 Rs 5 

Kashmir politics and imperialist 
manoeuvres, 18‘16 19K0 by N N 
Ra'na, Patriot Pu^iisher-s Rs IHO 
Kaiidas’ Meghadutam, in English 
and Bengali by Shivnath ,M>ikner)ee, 
Rupa anJ Co , Rs JO 
1 he Mystic beyond in five 
elements iiy Dr Anpirala V'lswam 
P<>ets press India 118, Dr 
Seetfiipalhi Nagar, Velachery 
Madras 0?2, price not s'ated 
The mother goddess Vaishno 
Devi by Lt (r-il Naren Tewan 
L nicer International, Post Eiox No 
ia02 New Dell i ilO O*!*), R-. 90 
National security in perspective 
"s I Das Gian Publishing House 
n Ss„i,,, Nrtgaf. LJelhi 110 007. Rs 

Agricultural Development in 
India To* ne<t -vtage ed by The 
In'! II 'o<'elv of A'jrivultural 
F < '- s, Bomb ly, Himalaya 
Pufiiist.i.i I House. Rs l‘>0 


Planted pleasures 


HOME GARDENING, by 
Pratibha P Trivedi, Indian Counal of 
Agncultur^d Research. Rs 75_ 


T here « Bacon, of course — 
‘‘God Almighty first planted a 
garden And, indeed, it is the 
purest of human pleasures” — but 
this reviewer prefers a bit of poetcy> 
say, by Thomas Edward Brown 



A garden is a touesome thing, God 
lUOf' 

Rose plot, fringed pool, ferned 
grot - 

The Lvnest school 

Of peace, and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not 

Not god' in gardens > when the ate 
IS cool^ 

Even Shaw tliought “the best place 
to seek God is in a garden, you can dig 
for Him tFicre" 

In our times seeking or finding God, 
or even feeling His presence has 
ceased to be a pnqnty for the mqionty 
of mankind, one dare say, but 
gardens, as a secular oSiect of 
pleasure, have not lost tFieir appeal 
The demands of modern hving have 
lost for many of us the space where we 
could be witFi plants and trees, but it is 
simultaneously patFietic and fulfilling 
to see the f!at<JwcUer finding some 
place wFiere he can grow a plant or 
two 

The mstin'-t for a garden might 
always have been there, but a planned 
garden was something tlie Mu^ials 
brought to India and the Bntish 
refined Now, of course, the concept 
IS widespread Yet amateurs can 
always do with some help and 
instnxrtion and Mrs Trivedi’s book 
offers both in plenty Mrs Trivedi 
studied mathematics, and n a senior 
bureaucrat—most of the book was 
written when sFie was Chief Secretary 
in Assam — and the book is a 
testament to her meticulous planning 
ability and emphasis on detail She 
hersdf tended a terrace garden m 
Delhi and then large gardens in 
Shillong and Guwahati, and 
knowledge of differences in climate, m 
plot size etc., gives her a 


comprehensive perspective ITie 
book was first publwFi^ m 19B3 and 
the revised second edition is ample 
evidence that her labour has not been 
in vain The low price, Rs 75 for a 
large-stze book over 300 pages long 
and with almost 150 photographs 
including some in colour, has certainly 
helped Why the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research should 
subsKize a book hke this is a pertinent 
question but as consumers why 
should we worry about that^ 

Mrs Trivedi wntes on garden 
planning (“Without planning the 
garden plants may grow, and be 
healthy too, but will not be able to 
create any effect”), garden operations 
(comprising seven “P's — procure 
ment of plant matenal, preparation of 
soil, plant propagation, planting, plant 
watering and feeding, pruning, plant 
aftercare), plant protection, lawns 
and hedges, flowers, herbaceous 
border ->-and annuals, roses, 
chrysanthemums and carnations, 
bulbous plants, climbers, trees and 
shrubs (“dominant elements of a 
home garden" contnbuting "subs 
tantially to the garden stmosphere”), 
orchids, ferns and palms, cacti and 
other succulents, pots, pot culture 
and Fiouse plants, terrace garden, 
other garden features (paths, rock 
garden, water garden, miniature 
garden, garden hghts, tools and other 
accessones compost pit etc}, 
vegetables — a kitchen garden (‘ a 
fresh lettuce, crumbling in the mouth, 
gives as much pleasure as a lovely red 
rose, shining, ^ossy, dark bnnjais are 
more a feast for the eye than the 
palate”), fruits, hiU gardening, floral 
arrangements ("an arrw:igement of 
fresh or dried plant matenal m a 
(^easma mnner”), exhibition and 
research There is a glossary and an 
index Tf the scope appears 
exhaustive, (he treatment ol every 
individual topic is even more so 
Besides the photographs - the 
caption sometimes gives the common 
name, sometimes the botanical, 
sometimes both — there are figures to 
illustrate the various points and 
statements 

All m all a very competent guide for 
the amateur gardener, and since Mrs 
Trivedi writes from her own 
experience, one that the reader will 
find fun to follow If there is no God to 
be had at the end of the labour, there 
m^/ vary will be a Maud to take out 
into the garden when the black bat of 
night IS flown. 

o.c.a 
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SPORT. 

The announcement that, 
exhausted by the latest 
controversy surrounding 
her possible participation 
in the Seoul Olympics, 
runner Zola Budd is for a 
time abandoning her 
athletic career closes a 
controversial chapter in 
international sport. Des¬ 
pite attempts by Pretoria 
to blame anti-apartheid 
activists for the confu¬ 
sion, John Laurence 
explains that the saga can 
be traced back to South 
Africa’s own machina¬ 
tions. 

T he re^i c ause uf th<> exhaus 
tion th.it IS said to hav« led to 
runner Zola Budd's withdrawal 
from this year's Olympics can be 
traced to the manipulations and 
mibintormation of the South African 
(Jovcrnment .»nd its embassies 
abroad 

To that must be added the ail out 
attempts by white South African 
sports bodies to get themselves b^lck 
into international competition by 
using tactics alien to true spurt 
False information about South 
Aft lean sport has been used for years 
to create divisions — often racial 
divisions among the sportsmen and 
women and sporting b<^ii>s of other 
countries By sowing tonfusion about 
the issues muc h of the critical heat has 
been taken off South Africa s racially 
organised sport 

For instance, the pr'vately funded 
South Afnc an Sports Office in Britain 
u«s given extensive publicity m 1984 
when It promised that “any school 
frcim any race group in South Africa 
can and does pl 2 iy against each other 
all the time” Yet the very next ye 2 tr, m 
a much less publicised statement, the 
Capie Town Department of Education 
reaffirmed that it would still ‘not 
allow schools to play against whoever 
they wanted to” 

And although South Aft ica assured 
the British Home Counties Rugby 
Union in 1979 that rugby there was 
“totally non racial”, the South African 
Sunday Times reported six years later 
that all 12 clubs in the Transvaal 
Rugby League were “whites only” 

At the time of the run up to the 1976 
Olympics. South African embassies 
were putting advertisements in 
newspapers overseas accusing black 
States of being “irrational" for 
suggesting that ^uth African sport 
was not wholly multi racial 


Nipped in the Budd 



Zola Budd running barefeei Not quite an innocent victim 


YetA J Viok, now Minister of Law 
and Order, told Parliament on May 
21, 1979 “Racially integrated sport 
and sports clubs still involve less than 
one per cent of tot 2 d sporting activities 
in South Africa ” 

Nine months later more advertise 
ments from South African embassies 
proclaimed that Hack athletes in 
South Africa entoyed "equal 
opportunities' w..h whites because 
spurts Clubs’ constitutions were “non 
racial" and that “no barnero of a racwJ 
or other nature are imposed by the 
Government” 

Two years further on, an official 
report by the South African 
Government's . Human Sciences 
Research Council said that sports 
facilities for whites were still 
“considerably better in variety, 
capacity and quality” than for non 
whites 

k said, too, that on a per person 


basis there were 1/ times mote 
athletics tracks lor whites than for 
non whites because of apartheid* 
policies 35 times more cricket fields, 
72 tunes moie golf courses, 160 times 
more squash courts and 344 times 
more liowling greens 

The following year the Government 
admitted in Parliament that it spent 
240 times more on spurts paitici 
pation for white children than for 
black 

The South Atrican embassy in 
London desperately tried\o “explain” 
this away by proclaimmg that the 
report was hopelessly out of date, but 
It could not explain why its 
Government would deliberately 
publish j false report destroying its 
own ptopaganda at a cost of millions 
of rands 

Such Tiassive disinformation 
campaigns, usually with the 
£«3llaboration of white sportsmen are 




a basic nason behind Budd's 
withdrawal from international sport 
They have heh>ed make a poBtical 
focfball of her and hai/e yet again 
proved the truth of the 1965 threat by 
Oic Burger newspaper of "mtema- 
I tkm^ difficulties" unleashed by the 
I apartheid State as a means c4 
distraebns attention from its own 
racist manipulations 
. The Budd story began in March 
1964 when the London Da^ Mali 
brought her to Bntam so that she 
could avoid sporting sanctions against 
, South Africa by running under the 
British flag m that yeae’sOiympics 
The newspaper persuaded the 
Bntish Government to s^e her British 
C’tuenship in the record tune of ten 
days, although with only one 
granc^rent bom in Bntam she was 
not automatically entitled to such 
citizenship Black athletes m Bntam 
wnth at least as much nght to 
citizenship were having to wait up to 
five years 

In four years of massive hype the 
able and strong-willed Budd was 
called, an^ng many other things, “the 
waif from' the veld" and even, with a 


totid disregard for (acts, "Just as much 
victim of apartheid as any black South 
Afncan" 

Anti-apartheid and black Afncan 
forces were so annoyed by her refusal 
to criticise apartheid and her 
extensive sojourns back in South 
Afnca that die htemational Amateur 
Athletic Federation queried her 
possible participation m recent South 
African sport and temporarily 
suspenoed her, unfairly, m the opinion 
of many 

Developments since then have 
been widely reported, but many 
blacks who h^d Bntish Pnme 
Minister Margaret Thatcher condemn 
the mere possibility of Budd being 
subject to a one-year suspension from 
international sport are still waiting for 
a similar expression of indignation at 
the lifelong apartheid exclusion of 
iniliions of black South Africans from 
much of ther own country’s sport 

The maionty black South Afncan 
v<ew;point has been so suppressed in 
the West that few whites are even 
aware of the legitimate question often 
asked by black South Africans and 


their sympatMsers' 

"H Zola Budd had ham>«nedto he • 
black athlete from a South Afnca 
where a black minonty was cruelly 
oppressing milhons of wdiites in spqrt 
and in everything else under 
apartheid, would the black Miss Budd 
receive the same support and 
onviieges that the white one has?” 

The point is central to any 
understanding of the bitterness rmd 
disruption in world sport produced by 
Soutii Afnca, whether the country 
was part of world sport — as were its 
"whites only" teams until less than 20 
years ago — or largely excluded as it is 
now in fact,It was this very South 
Afncan awareness of residiol white 
supremacist attitudes in the Western 
world that the pro-apartheid Die 
Burger newspaper was relymg on 
when It boasted in 1965 "South 
Africa's ultimate power lies in its 
ability to unleash international 
difficulties of which the end cannot be 
foreseen 

The Zola Budd affair has been one 
more example of such unleashing 
(Gemini News ) 


LANGUAGE, PLEASB 

Appreciating the usage 


T he word 'appreciable' is some 
times used wrongly in the sense 
of ‘something that can be 
appreciated’ Appreciable' actually 
means capable of being estimated or 
measured, noticeable, perceptiL/le. 
enough to be seen or felt. 
>.onsiderable’ There has been no 
apprec table rise in the price of 
esseniiai romm<<dities since the 
passing of the Central Budget, Ihe 
rise in h’s temperature is appreciable 
'io appreciuie* means ‘to 
understand and enjoy, to recognize 
the worth ol something, to estimate 
rightly the value or quahty of some 
tMnq to estimate highly, to rise in 
value' A student snould understand 
English prosody to appreciate English 
poetry. We all appreciate a holicljy, 
however brief it may be, after a periixl 
of hard strenuous ^bour. We all 
appreciate greatly 'he help we 
leceivcd from hirn The laiuJ in tins 
area has appreciated gr(>atlv in caiue 
in the past lew iiiori*tis 

The oppf^site of 'appreciate is 
'dtpreciaic', meaning 'to belittle to 
T'ake or heroine less in value, to 
lisj-aiage I never depreciate Iht help 
I rei.eive from others. The vaiue of 
uii.versii, dtrtjrees has depreciated 
^tvt r the years I he adjectu e from 
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'depreciate' is ‘depreciatory’ The 
examiner made a depreciatory 
remark on his thesis 
'To deprecate' means ‘to feel and 
express disapproval ol’ Rash 
judgment (or war, or hasty actx^n) is 
to be deprecated To deprecate also 
means t o pU ad against’ ‘I deprecated 
his anger as much as I could' 'neans. ‘I 
entreated him not to t>e angry’ 
Nuances arc very imjsortant in 
style For example, the two sentences 
may Icxik interchancjctable but there is 
a shade of difference between 
'Without doubt John IS a liar’and‘No 
doubt John is a liar The first 
express” i indicates a greater 
certainty t,f fits tieing a liar 

Now heie are a tewc xampies fiom 
recent newspaper reports In the 
expressio'-i. The well known film 
ac^or and director prcxlucer, Raj 
Kapixir, tcxrk ill and had to Ere 
rermrved ' ‘ttx>k ill' is wrong foi ‘was 
.aUen ill’. The phrase 'to be takeri ill' 
(passive only) means 'to tK'Come ill, to 
cate h illness' 

In the sentence, ‘They succeeded in 
depriving him from the post’, the 
appro(,riale preposition after 
'depnvtng' is 'of ancl not 'from' 

'To preserve these huge quantity of 
potato,’ he said. *21 rrK»rc cold storage 


would be set up ’ Here ‘these' is wrong 
for ‘this’ ‘Storage’ is incorrect for 
‘storages’ 

'The Ne hr u family has played havoc 
with the nation's democratK tradition 
and their attitude has changed from 
service to self service ’ The verb 'has 
played’ (singular number) shows that 
‘The Nehru family’ has been tiiken for 
a S'ngular numEier, as a collective 
noon So ‘their’ (plural yiimEier) 
cannot l>e used for' ITie Nehru family', 
and should E>e changed to 'its' We 
may, however, use ‘their’ if we mean 
the members of the family 
individually In that case 'has played’ 
sE.ould be changed to'have playecl’ In 
using a collective noun we must not 
mix singular and plural in the verb or 
pronoun related to it 
P MUKHERJEE 


The Tinder Box 

ConfJnwed from P 24 
Witch 

So the soldier di ew his sword and 
cut off her liead with one stroke, and 
wrapping all his gold in tier apron, he' 
slung it over his back, and without a 
glaixe at the body of the witch, 
marc hed off to Ihe nearest town 



rmS WEEK by TtllY. 



Mar22~Apr20 



CAItCER 

}un 22~Jul 23 



UBRA 


Sep 22—Oct 23 



CAPRICORN 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


PEOPLE-AROUND YOg 
prove inspinrH}, th« nght 
kind of encouragement does 
wonders for your morale 
Put the brake on persona] 
■pending until you haue 
cneckeo your reserves 
Discuss a proposed nu*lay 
with your partner A letter 
ends the tension you have 
beenexpciicnnnqlately An 
excellent phase when you 
will be able to go ahead with 
your ideas and get others to 
! suppor* yt'ti 'mportanl 
1 dates 3, 6, 10 



muRus 

Apt. 1 --Mdv 


IN M'-Ilt OI ONi C'H 
j tv\.t> piot'ien.s miclwcrk 
j everything ai horri<> ypcms 

I »u fli'U'ish 'I'lj »%»ii be nusy 

1 d'lnnci iSii u-' u’vv J.syt 

I The fuiU'e 'cs’l*‘ onjl t>,T 

! »t.d one n' Visoria'ioti 
I hCpi v»' SKgtn afrv>sh 
■hen IS a-v an ii.rpiirtar'* 


dci'isi'ii' II 'umance, a 
turn'ng [mint .1 sight Ttie 
set und Kuf of the week 
favours tta' el. but if you 
havt a n (in ev 'n mind, set 
oft early Piinli over a 
business p ux'sit'on and, if 
neiessa ty *0 get a 
sei onJ op" (0)1 importau 
dates 6 ft. iO 


a GEMUVI 


YOU WILL BF.COMr 
rrore aggressive and more 
inclined to lal e' hances It is 
a good week fot gettiiig 
things done Ixith at hcime 
and at work Veu ran settle 
a misunderstanding ar.d 
learrange a' social engage 
meni when vou r>a>e* a 
friend midweek RomarKe 
takes a new turn if you 
compromise If yt'u are 
findlising any arranqcirwnts, 
make sure vou have 
checked everythirrg thorough 
ly Important dates 6, 8, 


THERE IS A LOT TO 
to think about but concen' 
tratc on your chosen course 
of action The prompt 
handling of a personal 
rfilemma will bring admira 
tion and an offer of hdp Be 
more practical in money 
riattCTS ard you will find it 
easier to make ends meet If 
vuu have bet'I hoping tor 
Svnnc sort of settlemc nt, you 
)re iikeiy to reteive some 
tjood raws Important 
dates 5, 7. 10 



_ 

jul<’ 4 - Aug 21 


YCXJ Wil L Bh SUR 
ro mded by tiivolous people 
«xl thei' "Mxid txx tid lii 
rubotf HI you Vour attitude 
towards morwy w ll uiidergo 
{. nange after ? midweek 
ifisvoverv Tilt fvome iron* 
m€*v r.>qoHe extra pat'cnce 
u '.hu'fies arc ukely to caicti 
VvJU off guard You will fre 
flalttred when your opitiior 
la sought in an important 
■ •latter It may nut be 
smixith vuling at 'list. Out 'f 
> oil tan nvfrcome teething 
troubles, wixi will be very 
pleased with your achieve 
ments Important dates 5, 
% 10 



VIRGO 

Aug 22’” 


Sr>r 21 


fHE TIME IS RlGtfT 
foi making career vhangt* 
and expanding present 
schemes A new friend 
t reates i[OCiai openings 
Act epi a mioweek invitation 
and be 1 eady to help wath the 
arrangements l^ier in the 
<wck a deiiSKrn y</U made 
Svrrne hme ago will be put to 
the test There aptrears to 
Im' quite a lot oi avlivi’y and 
ttiose around will come 
III) with So "e gtxxf. h^ptul 
ideas lot you to consider 
Important dates 6. 9, 11 


MINOR PROBLEMS MAY 
anse due to changes m the 
routine Resist any tempta¬ 
tion to art impulsively at the 
moment Leave organising 
and running around to those 
who are more cut out for the 
job A tricky situation 
requires tact This s where 
you can score It is an 
uneventful but pleasant 
phase as far as romance is 
concerned Try to postpone 
in important decision 
Irpportant dates 7, 9, 10 

SCORPIO _ 

A PERSONAL MATTER 
keeps you occupied but 
cash in on an opportunity 
that enables you to combine 
business with pieasure, a 
lourney could have sur 
prises in store The need to 
economise on the home 
trcinl is emphasised Deal 
with a letter before the 
weekend This looks tike am 
enjoyable week socially, but 
you could have prising 
matters to thmk awxjut 
Important dates 6,9, 10 


SAGITTARIUS 

Nov 22-Dec 21 


MAKE PLANS WHILE 
the going is qcx>d Show 
more initiative or a pro,>ect 
may tall by the wayside 
Now, more than ever, you 
should pay attention to the 
small print and deal 
promptly with correspun 
dence Aim high when 
making personal plans, 
espiaally if you happen to 
he \he centre of attention A 
hnanciai problem will be 
eased by a surprise 
development later in the 
week I Important dates* 5. 
10 , 11 



YOU COULD BE INVOL- 
ved m some mqor changes 
—one of which may even be 
connected wjfh your home 
hfe Seize thf opporturotiea 
as they come It is an 
unstable time m rommee, 
too many things are on your 
mind and ytxi tend to 
neglect those closest to you 
Steer clear of decisions 
connected with money and 
leave a proposed outlay until 
you are sure you can afford 
it With some effort, you 
could make a great de^ oi 
[xogress this week A close 
frieixi should prove iieipful 
Important dates 6, 8,10 

i^U^IUS 

Ja^ , I—f (^b 1 


DO NOT NEGLECT A 
premise, and ensure that 
things run smoothly Avoid 
imp'omptu arrangements, 
they coula go wrong at the 
last moment At work, there 
might be a breakthrough 
and you should make 
headw^ in any enterprise 
started now Steady pro 
gress in a relationship It 
would be a good idea tu take 
each day as it comes just 
now Important dates 5, 
8 , 10 



PISCES _ 

rccZO-Mai 31 

KEEP ROLTINE ACTM 
ties tu a minimum and be 
prepared for a quick change 
of plans A number of 
opFxirtunities and plenty of 
funds come your way 
Exciting engagements on 
the home front make thn a 
hectic but enkryabic phaae 
Family matters are your 
most important concern 
and a quick deasKm has to 
be made to avoid dts- 
appointing somebody 
Avoid outsicle activities at 
the moment Moneywve, 
youi ideas are readily 
accepted Important datcac 
6.7,8 
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Miil< by <ompish’i i' 



For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made m heaven -- or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn't necessarily 
get you one There’s still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today's age of 
tectinology who leaves 
anything to chance'^ So. 
we’ve introduced 
c omputerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Lastern India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches' 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you ]ust can't be too 
careful when it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We'll send you 
the most ideally-suited 
matt hfs which accurately 
match voui requirements 
along with the usual box 
replies and in no time 
at all' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don't have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika Allahabad & 
Lucknow, Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur. Amrit 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and Jugantar. 
Calcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 


• Amrita Bazar Patrflca. Calcutta & Jamshedpur a Northern liMiia Patrika, 
Allahabad Ik Lucknow a Northern Patiika, Kanpur • Amrit Prabhat, 

Allahabad & Lucknow • fugantar, Calcutta 

RKSWAMV/ir/U 
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CAPITAL VIEW, 


Ask, and ye shall be given 



O pposition lead^is, and d.p 

lomatic sources in the 
capital believe that more 
disclosures from Sweden on the 
Bofors issue will pul the Government 
of India further on the defensive T hey 
say that neithei India nor Sweden is 
interested in finding out the truth, and 
that Delhi has stalled a 
disinformation campaign through 
the television 

An example of how the 
Goveinment of India is huying time is 
a statement bv a Minister reientlc 
that the Cjovernmetit h.i'> t'ei •' 
negi'iiatino u Ih Svci erlaivl m.i ilie 
t St hange o' int< I'li.i'm n'l >'>iii,iial 

iiiatli IS [hi ^ 1 lnlsli I 1)1 'si.lit 

IdiiViJol lit It" li, IS outline (I th« wav 
N’l lion lUo ol the Ind'an Cr F' (' is 
sought to be amended This has 
become necessary tor the pioposeif 
t xchange of information The sectmn 
(■rocides that a i ourt situated in India 
I a'l issui summons lor the 
pr' >diu tion and service*ot dot aments 
ri'is set tion IS Ik mg ameaded to 
enforce that summons received not 
onlv from a court located in bidia.but 
also trtim any court situated ovitside 
India are served Another provision is 
'being added in the Bill, now betore« 
F'arliament stipulating that when 
summons are received lor prodin turn 
of 'Of uments the court shall leceivv 
such documents - obicets or 
valuaHes- and shall transfer them to 
the court from where the summons or 
wai ranis have been received After 
the Cl PC IS amended, letters will be 
exchanged with the Swiss 
Government for de,^ing with criminal 
matters 

Western diplomats faniiliai vith 
Swiss laws fKimt out that hcleiro s 
'neinorandum of un foistancf'ng will 
he no more than an 'niargeri Inleipoi 
lelationship betweeii Ii’dia and 
Swit/eiland and will have no special 
relevance to the Boiois inguirv In 
•act, accotding to them it is not 
necesscirv for the (joveinment ol 
India to wait for the exc hange of 
tetters between the two countnes it 
can go ahead with a rec^uest to the 
Swiss Government (or assistance in 
unravelling the liofors mystery by 
opening certain Swiss hank accounts 
involved in the Swedish gjn scandal 
I he Swiss Government assists other 
countries in s jc h investigations, it the 
alleged ciime is punishable in Iwth 
countries •( there is prima facie 
evideru e. and if the prosecution does 
not relate to purely military, political 
and fiscal crimes 


D iplomatic sources c laim 

that India s FI KA viola 
lions aie not .n i eptahlv tt» 
Switzerland but fraud and bribery are 
lit vases lor reterence 'o the Swiss 
Government Again hnberv shciuld 
invoke a public cfticial because 
private sector indivivluals vannot lie 
prosecuted for briheiv An ir.teresting 
sidelight is provided Py Union 
Mmistei Shiv Shankar sassertion that 
he had no doubt that the nvilion 
Swedish krcmei had Inen piKketed 
by Fiofors offic lals It Shiv Shankar >s 
suic ot what lie says ih* Government 
ol Inciia should .nsist on Bofors suing 
Its of'ic i.ils hevause they an liable to 
prosec citron under Swedish ciimmal 
laev's in sue h < ases It Botoi s docs ncn 
.u t the Goveinment ot India should 
loPovv the advice of the kirmer Union 
Minister of State Atun Singh in 
asking Ik'iois to retuin the money 
along with damages But Arun Singh 
has v»p()arenilv lore losecf the issue 
hy omitting a penal piovision in the 
Bolois contract which he himselt 
piloted Uc signilicanlly committed 
this hlimdet hv helievtiig the fiction 
that Ikilo’s were lull ol saints who 
lould do no wrong Ihe Ministers 
mistake seems all the mote surprising 
hec ausc he has . n impressive high 
level commercial h«.kgiound Is it 
fxissible for the Government ot India 
to haul up At un Singh in a c ourt ol law 
tor tills serious lapse-* Gi does 
prudence on the part ol the 
Gocetnmcni demaiid that it is better 
and safer to let slcyeping dogs lie^ The 
Opposition leaders putting these 
queries doubt if the Government will 


ever (ol'ow them up 

To return tc' the diplomats with 
their knowledge of Swiss laws They 
say It IS expec ted of India to ask where 
the money goes from Swiss or 
P.inamaniaii accounts If India were to 
tell S'vii’crland that b*-ihery 'S 
stronglv suspected in the light o* the 
tact that Bofors paid huge amounts as 
winding up charges and that the 
missing links are the Swiss bank 
accounts, the diplomats have no 
doubt that the Swiss authorities will 
respond positively If is much to 
India s advantage that the details of 
the Swiss accounts are already 
known thoPHs m a vigilant Press and 
radio m Swede’ In these 
Circumstances Switzerland is 
expected to help investigate the case, 
especially when the pay offs have 
been unreasonably heavy 

The Swiss Ministry of Justice and 
F’olicc has not turned ckiwn the 
S'vedish request fo> help in probing 
Bofors misdeeds in Singapore, so 
what IS the Government of India 
wailing for'’* 

According to a Stockholm report 
the Swedish authcmties investigating 
the illegal arms expxirts by Bofors to 
West Asia via Singapore have been 
given Kill access to secret Swiss bank 
accounts Unless somcttiing goes 
wrong, the Stockholm prosecutor, 
I ats Ringherg, who is probing the 
oowit/er deal v/ith India, is expected 
to make a breakthrough m the 
invc stigatKins which he look up 
because of public demand m his 
country 
RINGSIDER 



JOTTINGS 


Skinflints? 

L umpen 'trtons.m di%-> 

S€d in rfhtjiDus or ideu 
logical qaro flourishes in this 
country as never before The 
articulatinij, influential elite has 
become either totally loriformist, 
without yourige oi conviction ot has 
been renefered inelevant by the more 
skilful mai-hinarions ut the mischief 
makers Politu lansareof no help Bad 
habns and had precedents are 
infet turns irut while the saner and the 
sei ular at le.ist try to be cured not a 
single poli'ual formation is real!,' 
anxious to return to healthier norms 
Cult pushers are uSorking overtime 
but It seems unreasonable to hope 
that deliverance will come from some 
hero O' the other The ordinary 
indiyidiul has to show the wav to 
ai ,iitv between ‘them’ and ‘us and so 
when a few years ago a gnl 1 had 
known from her childhood married a 
Muslim b >y, against the wishes of all 
her Hindu family I gave her as much 
moral support as I could, which was 
i.ritially, short of what she, or rather 
I they needed As hapfX'ns oltcn in 
I sue h cas«»s 'he resentment from both 
I families melkrwd over the months 
and when they fiad a bov, 'he 'wo sets 
ot grandtiare its were overwhelmed 
Now there is trouble se'ious 
trouble 1 he maniage IS beinu >li< ed 
a|.art Thi metapnor isapt nei.iuceit 
1 IS a sutgeoi's s» alpcl that thu'a'eiis to 
be the ca'aivst The father 
intellectually an agtiostic, wants hi i 
son to he-- I ire umrised, and thus is 
be'ng irrationally reb cious the 
mottier, even wnen agreeing thai the 
operatioti "s physically harmless ir a 
million cases out of a million and or>e 
now I'Kiksat I' as a fiarharir mutilation 
ano nut at ac conduc ive to trie ‘totally 
unent umfierecf inht r'tanc e that th ey 
planru d for ttie i hiki 

I am Supposed 'a si .ow them a way 
o It and I fiave 'ittle 'nope rtf su- tess 
After ace tain age and 1 put ttns age 
Qui'e early rmman beings do not 
listen to ir^.jnient not until and 
' less tiieir lite's at slake Things get 
n i,( I . lit sc' wtien e.u fi side accuses 
‘•I uiber u* ilo^ii anc' bujutry The 
sue wi’’ nut ti< re.'O ■ ed until eilfier is 
* II '<> Jicc n tii'i I oni'iro'Tiise 'S 
nat}., r 1,1 III >>)e 111(0 till SI, iiidignant 
W'liti O', 1 lei I af^iuf It-' I >m 
' I ' I ' nil) couM tic I] III. t’appy 
«i no my tiatiy a' 'f • igl> 

” • !» SS The t esi Uiii g • iild 

I oec I, tor .1 ttedi.t'rn i.ii. to 
rt'iptci' the fath.' I'.ii r> 
t'eitment for phiriiosi 
! iitt.er >'ontd have' .tgris'd 


alac nty and the father’s purpose 
would have been served But 
deception is not the solution 

I think I would go along with the 
fathei I do feel that one should no' 
inteiwene in anyone’s body unless it is 
necessary and it 's unfair to 
circumcise a boy when he is in no 
position to give his opinion, but I also 
tend to think that a boy should be' like 
his father And why interfere with 
customs that cause so muc h feeling'’' 
1 am not touting the practice Ideally 
a ( hild should be sfwred the trauma ^ 
and what a trauma it must have been 
tor a slightly older i hlld whe'n the 
‘operation’ was i>erfor ned by a 
garlic kc*d old man in a Miirshidabad 
.illaqc' cchert I was "idled om »> but 
then nviy be that ic wliai the ritual 
symbolises T h.it is the mark ol a 
community’s tealilv citcumcision 
makes it cleat is , an be’ tha' yo.i are 
here and no* there- mat ycru are’ours’ 
and not theirs There is no evay 
a'ouiio It you entc'i history through 
my nistory and me Circumi 'Sion 
remioices what the world's at'out It 
giy< s the lie to our dteams of life m the 
beaiiti'ul state ot inruK c»n' p'e history, 
to ihr’ appealing idyll of living 
naturally unetii umliered by man 
made rituals and expe< tations To be 
111 irn IS ti) lose' alKthai The heavy hand 
o' human va, les falls up< >t' you right at 
the st.iit ni.ti king yoLit qeiiitals as Its 
own Iti as much as oiu’ invents 
meanino along wnth 'tnpersonating 
tiies selves tP's IS the meaning I 
propose for thai r>te and wish the 
n'otfiet would accept ttvt 

Carrying 

favour 

T his iS what I c.icc An Ambassa 
dor ear, Iravelling at m<xle 
tijv spe’cd the dri' er alone in 
.'ton' am at f le ^>ac k a middle aged 
riian wat< fling witfi pride aiiij cent ern 
oe er fii- voung da igfiter The piideis 
propejr and ptoptii'ary, fot the gui is 
fire'liy the' contein t<«> is loireil 
an i r ohipat lotiaitle lor ifw' girl is 
f'utu lie'tf I/(T hoo^ It IS 1 k’lir sfie IS 
oti’tig tor her H A Pitt I Htm jvrs 
examinations 

Why dill ’UKIX to write on tfiis 
et , otfiiiiar, event ot a f.Jthe’t 
•.ai!i"iJ hi- iai.gh'e r Iti he i 
I • ,1. i"iaii')n (• n're ■' I do ji i feet .n i-e 
the 1' f ioiii.i fl ac( oiil'iig <(xit-.own 
11'M'I ,xi.y .'lit! p<is-.i'>l. Illegal 
ati- etiise’ii.e tit, lfi itii ( lovtr’iine'iit o* 
W ( •' Beti lal MiniMt'j of f iiiatn e arnf 
hi. au'x ihe time V as a little alter 


eleven As a taxpayer I protest against 
the gross misuse of Government 
transport, and also against the fact 
that that particular Government 
official would not be at work that day 
Ivfore 11 45 at the earliest, which is a 
full 75 minutes after sclieduled start of 
office 

Government has become set big 
that w»e cannot imagine how much 
petrol and diesel its vchu les consune 
I* has also become such a cUtsed affair 
that an outsider—whie h means eve'ry 
me mite I ol the public whom it is 
nomnvillv supposed to se’rce and who 
pays feir it can never hopetoget any 
information on such unabashed 
misuse ancj extracagame 1 live in an 
are a where c’,uite a tew middle' level 
buieauc rats lice Motninci altei 
inornm 1 as 1 w.iti h a fleet ot i ars 
come' to pick them up tci wuik ' 
wonder about < e'rta'ii things 

t list of course iswhy 'hesejH’ople 
shcu.'ii Ot pet in ''ed use ol 
Ciovernmert c .irs to go to ,md (cinn 
tiati fr'im wu'k Iiacellin.j on 
hosiitess IS one tiling hut is tracelling 
to and Iron' work p.-rt ot that 
business''' Just which jo» e'rnmeni 
rule's sttne turn 'lie allotment of the’se 
cars and attalnln<^ wtvi t, slot in the 
buieaucratif hieiaichc e'lititle* one to 
being lerried to wc.ik ’ 1 nie an how is it 
dec ided whose’ work is impc'itant 
eiic ugfi to guarante’e turn a 
I omfortable tup lo his luhicU-' Is 
there any distance lestriction or >s i' 
all nqhl tor a man to lice* it Baranagar 
and to lia.i' .1 cai to lake him to his 
office at Cian.ihat every d.iy'’ To this 
must be added the liftk question of 
tlie dricers’ outy hours Sin‘e these 
middle rankers are not allowed to 
keep the car at home, the driver has to 
pit K It up from the garage be at the 
socib s f^ace ingcicxl time tcx reach him 
to office bv 10 '10 of this, a little 
late I - cvhici I. presumably is when his 
duty fomiallv begins Kepeat the 
V hedule in the afternextn and if 
makes fot a heftv overf'me bill 



And why i antic’l resources lie 
pooled' Why must ilu's* < ars carry 
onU 'trie offic er when ihett <\re others 
liv.'ig 111 his neicfblioiirtii lod and gi’ing 
HI Ihe sime pl.ice lot evotk-'And wliv 
Would Ihe offi< er mil pause on his way 
aiuT pic k upa li wof the lessentiHed to 



share a ndc with him to the same 
office"^ 

One rationale behind the granting 
o( the car may well be that the allottee 
does usetiil work and so needs 
comtort (Who cares if you and 1 feel 
that both premises arc wrong^) Why, 
then, do such important people not 
show a bit more respect tor 
punctuality, for none of the twenty 
ndd cars that leave mv neighbour 
liood leaves with its passenger before 
10 30 and some leave almost ai. hour 
after that 

I am not envying thes<' peop'e their 
giHid fortune toi we have meekly 
di-cpted a system wheie once you 
get into something you keep on 
getting more and more, while those 
who (ailed to be among the lucky at 
the fit St pttst will continue to recede 
intire and more wretched towaids 
the Last I am trying to find out the 
pnrKiples gocvriiing the apportion 
ment o' priciieqe ITie curiosity is 
academii and not refotmist, 'or the 
nexus between politicians and 
bureaucrats is strong enough to 
totally ignore any demand, such as 
this, lor a review of the state ot aifairs 
But as a user of public transport 1 
sometimes indulge in a bit of naivete - 
would things improve it the policy 
setters and policy enforcers had an 
experience of what their apathy if 
not connivance with the transgres 
sors - means to lesser mortals^ If 
the'*' car borne func tionaries were to 


Let sleeping gods lie 



W HEN ESSO became EXXON 
they spent years before eff' 
ccting the change fit 
worldwide search was undertaken to 
see if the new name meant anything 
obscene or unpleasant in any local 
language or dialect international 
advertisers, tcx>, must beware of 
regional resistance to their message 
But even the most cautious will 
scMjietimes be caught on the wrong 
loot, as the giant Sony Corpe ration 
has realised 

Buddhist images are ^nerally 
regarded with respect in Japan but 
not with any particular reverence So 


when Sony last yea*- aired 
commercial of a sleeping Buddha 
being awakened by a booming radio 
cassette player, it had no idea what a 
rude awakeningawaited ii once the ad 
travelled to Thailand There, about 95 
pei rent of the people art Buddhists,, 
and the image ol the Buddha lying on 
his side symtxiiizcs the state of 
nirioria or perfect enlightenment, the 
goal of all believers 

In the tace of sustained protest! 
Sony has withdrawn the ad from 
Thailand 1 he Buddha himselt would 
have smiled at all this tuss about just 
another illusion 


travel to work by bus, they wcxild 
possibly he forced to enforce 
improvement m the wav the i itv's 
transport is run 

Home 

thoughts 

T his is wliai > heard Some 
months ago I was in Berlin 
(West) and on an idle Sunday 
nioinmg went to a museum The 
weather w<»s lovely so there were f^w 
visitors there the locals prefer 
c loudv oi rainy days to seek refuge in 
art and knowledge—and in a vast hall 
showing medieval European 
Si iilptuie I was alone with a couple ol 
secuiity guards There was a bust 
more correctly, the remains of a 
bust by Leonardojda Vmci and 1 was 
trying to figure out what was so 
special with it, wl«n I found arxither 
man watching me Simply dressed 
ind in his tnirties, he looked very 
much an Indian from that distance, 
hut if I am abroad for a few weeks I 
tend to play the xenophile For about 


ten minutes 1 mov id from art treasure 
to art treasure but always felt his eyes 
on me F latteiing, and disconcerting 

tlV) 

rinally we spoke He wcis from a 
village near 'Allahabad, hadn’t had 
nuit h formal edui ation, and had been 
ill West Germany for 18 years, 
working, in various tactories He 
spoke rio English and his Hindi was 
more dialect than I tancy, but we did 
chat for some time 

He was an angry man, angry not 
with his status in his adopted country, 
but with the one hr had lett behind 
And angry»'ith me and with people of 
my ilk, or what he thought was my ilk 
On learning that 1 worked (or a 
newspaper, he asked me what i 
thought I was doing looking at useless 
paintings, should 1 not, instead, try 
and find out the truth about the 
Bofors and HDW submarine deals’ I 
said I was sure pieoplr back home 
were doing that, but he said he knew 
all about that, everyone was in 
cahoots with everyone else, and it was 
only people like his peopde in the 
vtllages who nuffered because of this 
His German friends laugh at him, 
asking him why he spends his best 


vears away ‘rom home and family for a 
few hundred marks, when the big 
people at home were making millions, 
ot dollars through shady deals I tried 
to tell him, more to fob him off than 
because 1 believed ii. that we in India 
were not as corrupt as he thought, but 
he was not convinced And he would 
not listen to my sociological 
explanations foi the state of affairs in 
India His gnevance, it you call it so 
simply, finally boiled down to one 
thing In West Germany, he ebd not 
have to pay a pfenning more than the 
scheduled amount for anything he 
did, but when he went to India every 
30 months, he would get down at Dum 
Dum, be fleeced by the taxi driver, 
and, then, when he went to the railway 
booking oftice to get a reservation or 
the evening tram home, he would 
have to cfve a bribe before a ticket 
could be issued ! had no answer, 
naturally, to why this should happen, 
but the mcin's anguish was so genuine 
that ! ’.bought I would share it with 
you, gentle reader, when the Prime 
Minister has just been to West 
Germany 

TIRTHANKAR MUKHERJEE 







ENVIRONMENT, 


Woods and women 


T hough LPG and keio!>ene 
have found their way into the 
Indian kitchen, firewood 
remains the country's major source of 
cooking fuel It provides 70 per cent of 
fuel in villages and 50 per cent in cities 
Most of this firewood is obtained from 
forests It has traditionally been the 
duty of women to gather the firewood 
from the forests and so one can say 
that forests arc of utmost importance 
to an Indian woman's life A 
flourishing forest can be of great use 
to women in the neighbourhood just 
as a depleted forest can spell rum 
Most women use the firewood they 
collect for their own domestic needs 
This IS so in the hills especially, in the 
plains they sell part of it and earn 
extra Apart from this, forests also 
provide families with food from 
flowers, fruits, grass, and leaves 
and are thus of help to the womdr>, 
usually responsible for arranging food 
for her family 

Large scale deforestation has 
meant that of late women have been 
denied access to this source of fuel 
and food Women in the hilly and 
desert regions have been the hardest 
hit, for they cannot fall back upon 
crop wastes as women in the pla.ns do 
when they have no firewood f igures 
speak for themselves In the plains 
firewood and dung contribute only 
63'^ of the total cooKing energy, while 
in the hills the figures rise to 72 and 
85 respectively 

In the long run it is harmful to use 
dung as fuel, especially in the case of 
small land holdings The dung should 
be better used as a natural manure to 
increase the crop yield 

Considering that i* is women who 
suffer dire< tly as a result of 
deforestaoon if b hardly surprising *hat 
they lic-ve been at the forefront of 
several movements to arrest 
deforestation, for example, the 
Bhoomi Sena Movement in 
Maharashtra, the Jharkhand 
Movement in Bihar the Appiko 
Movement in Karnataka, and, of 
cou'se, the Chipko movement in U P 
In Bhyunder women did not ^^lk>w 
their relatives from a neighbouring 
village to c ut trees to meet the fuel 
needs of 250,(X)0 pilgrims They stole 
the men's axes and forced them to 
turn back 

The women know whai iliey are 
doing They just cannot affo'd to let 
the forest recede further For 


instarx:e, women in Chamoli district, 
UP or in Gujarat, must walu 10 km 
or three to four hours non stop 
in the morning They stop only when 
they reach level ground There, they 
hang their cloth bundles on the 
branches of trees and go into deejier 
forests They pick twigs and tome 
back, again walking the long distance 

The quantitative cxvrxTShijiot land and 
access to firewood art inversely 
related One study reveals that 
families which own less than 1 hectare 
of land use no tirewood, those which 
own between 1 and 2 hectares of land 
use a small amount ot 2 kg a day and 
those who fiwned more than 2 
hectares use 1 2 kg ol f,rewood pet 
day on an average This clearly places 
the poorer women at a disadvantage 
in the sense that sinct ihe larger share 
of firewood ts appropriatifd by the rich 
landowner there is less available tor 
them 

One example o* a typical 
headloader from Ranchi would prove 
how diff'cult It IS for women to carry 
on their struggle to obtain firewood 
foi cooking or selling in the face of 
rapid deforestation and wfiat is 
termed ‘developmental programmes 
A won,an headloader wakes up at 4 in 
the morning and walks to the forest 10 
km away By the time she has 
collected tirewood i> is already 
afternoon ana she comes to the 
railway station where she spends the 
night She sells the firewixid in the 
local town m the morii.ng and buys 
provisions like salt and kerosene alter 
having paid the for-est guard the bribe 
he demands every week For selling 
about 25 kilos of firewood, she is paid 
Rs 5 00 Her travails have just begun 
On coming home, she has to do ail the 
househe'd chores 

The State of fndio's Environment 
— 1984 85 A Citizen's Heport, edited 
by Anil Agarwa and Sunita Narain 
states “A study ot three villages in the 
Kumaon region of Uttar Pradesh 
shcaws that women have to put in an 
extraordinary amount of time in the 
fields in addition to fetching fuel and 
fodder in these villages, male 
migration is also high Tfie survey 
showed that 0 9 person jier 
household had migrated Sometimes, 
the incidence was as high as 2 33 
(lersuns each Consequently, the 
male female ratio in the villages was 
1 1 4 for the working age group 15 30 
years During the peak agricultural 


season, the women worked as long as 
seven hours at cultivation and animal 
husbandry The amount of energy 
expended as human labour on fuel 
and fodder collection averaged 2 5 
times the amount of human energy 
spent on cultivation in these villages " 

Further, in small land holdings, the 
majority averaging about 0 5 
hectares, ihe diminishing availability 
of firewood increases the use of dung 
as a fuel instead of as a natural 
manure lack of adeejuate manure 
reduces the productivity of the land 
The consequence Iherefoie leads to 
the degradation of the physical 
environment on the one hand and 
an increasingly overworked female 
population which is also estreme'v 
undernouiished, on the other 

Scientific studies have shown that 
at one time 45 per cent of the Indian 
sub continent was under natural 
cover Today, this figure's not more 
than seven or eight per cent Bittu 
Sahagal says, "The remaining wild 
patches have to be conserved nr else 
the land on which over 800 million 
people are dependent, will become a 
vast wasteland " But how will this 
solve the problem of women'’ I hey 
have to solve it themselves and have 
already begun to solve it in their own 
militant way displaying their unique 
strength and solidarity in the face of 
adversity 

In Dungari PatK ill, women turned 
I'jainst itu'ir own sons and husbands 
unit piolcsied .igainst their 
I omrnunity loresi being turned into a 
potato farm These women had to 
walk 10 km three to lour days in the 
week just to get 25 kg of wood If the 
potato farm project had materialised, 
ifie walk would have increased by 
another 5 km 

In Chamoli district, UP. the village 
assembly was once asked what trees 
they would like to be planted I he 
men opted for fruit trees but the 
women put their font down They 
argued that if fruit trees were to be 
planted, then the men would not only 
retain the proceeds of the fruits sold 
but would also spend the money on 
liquor and tobacco This would leave 
the women without any income So. 
fmally fruit trees as well as as 
iiri^ood and ^odder trees weic 
planted The firewood and fodder 
trees are referred to, in village women 
parlance, as "women’s trees’* whereas 



timber and fruit trees iwere “men's 
trees”. 

In 1974, in the village Rem, 65 km 
from Jeshimath, a contractor arnved 
to fell trees when the men of the village 
were away The women of Reni, led by 
Gaura Oevi, barred the path to the 
forests which passed through the 
village ThdV stood there and sang 
“This forest is our mother’s home, we 
will protefct It with all our might ” 

T he Chipko ^ndo/on dates back 
to 1978. Watchdog committees 
of men had been formed in the 
villages near the Aiakananda river in 
the UP hills, to prevent the 
contractors from cutting trees The 
villagers had already suffered the 
effects of landslides due to tree 
cutting in the nearby jungle The 
women used to refer to the lungte as 
their 'mayfeo' because it gave them 
vegetables, grass, firewood and fruit 
Thus, the felling of trees would 
deprive them ot their basic survival 
needs and would make them vie tims 
of landslides But the people were 
helpless because the forest belonged 
to the Government and they knew 
they could lay no < laim over it Chipko 
leaders explained their rights to the 
women and gave them examples of 
earlier successful agitations 


One day, all the men in the village 
were away to attend lo some legal 
business in the town Tfie contrat tors 
found the opportunity they had been 
waiting for and came to < ut down the 
trees None of the Chipko activists 
were present The women of the 
village feared that all the trees v ould 
be felled before the men returned 
Twentyseven women were present 
and the officials numbered lb, 
including workers The women led by 
Gaura Devi guarded the trees with 
their own bodies and prevented the 
workers from going ahead with the 
felling And yet, later on, when Gaura 
Devi was asked whether a police 
complaint shrruld be filed against 
those men because they had 
misbehaved with her, she said “No ” 
She did not want them to lose their 
lobs' After this histone incident, the 
Chipko leaders decided to have 
women’s committees loo tolcKik after 
the forest 

Social forestry is one o( 'he oesi 
answers to the problem of energy for 
women in the rural areas, and it is also 
rcsptrnsible for the sustenance and 
preservation of a green environment in 
the country Social forestry is a tree 
raising programme to supply 
firewood, fodder, small timber and 
minor forest produce to the landless 


labourers in the rural areas Social 
forestry consists of the following 
programmes (i) farm forestry which 
encourages farmers to plant trees m 
their own lands for vjhich they arc 
given free or subsidised seedlings and 
saplings, (m wood lots planted by the 
forest departments for community 
needs on roadsides, canal banks and 
other public lands and (in) 
community wood lots planted by the 
community on community lands But 
in certain areas, social forestry has 
come to imply only farm forestry 
wrtich mainly benefits nch farmers 
1 he second and third aspects of social 
forestry have remained unexplored 
This has been more by design than by 
accident Most of the big farmers 
encouraged the farming and planting, 
of eucalyptus trees because they 
needed pulp wcxxl to supply the pulp 
and rayon mills So a lot of eucalyptus, 
trees came to be planted which meant 
wood instead of trees and wood not 
needed for fuel or tirewood 
The work done by the Oasohli 
Gram Swaraj Manda! m the held of 
social forestry is encouraging Also 
known as DGSM, this organisation is 
based m Gopeshwar and was at the 
forefront of the Chipko movement It 
regularly organises camps of villagers 
and students for a few days to 






SfumiM (TMf and a aucalyptut plantation 


undertake community tree planting 
DGSM began to function in 1975 In 
the beginning, the local villagers did 
not join It, but they could not remain 
indifferent for long A landslide 
occurred in Pakhi village where the 
DGSM workers had already begun 
their afforestation work Tne villagers 
realised then that there was a crisis 
and began to cooperate with the 
workers By June, 1985, DGSM had 
spread its activities to 27 villages of the 
Pataiganga, Birahiganga and 
Dudhganga catchments Chandi 
Prasad Bhatt, one of the founders of 
the DGSM and a Chipko leader, says 
"Now we concentrate on creating 
conditions in which the villagers can 
plartt trees themselves " The DGSM 
does not impose its own priorities on 
the villagers The villagers decide for 
themselves because their priorities 
differ from area to area and from 
group to group 

One of the camps of the DGSM was 
held in Vyamru, a village in the 
Himalayas This was in February 
1984 Here, the survival rate of the 
'fees went up to 90 per cent after the 
women harvested lUO headloads of 
grats from an area protected by a wall 
fonstrue'ed to ward off wild animals 
The wail was built by the villagers and 
FKjSM It was the women who 
piarited and took care of the trees 
Men hardly bothered They are 
iethargif and are dependent on the 
Government and other voluntary 
agencies Some do earn but they 
waste the money 


T RIBALS in the Kaigad disim.' of 
Maharashiia render yeuinan 
service Here, too it is a woman 
who has contributed Significantly 
Taie Gauram Bhagat is a fhakur 
tribal She aims at lai reestablishing 
the old linlr between the adiuasi and 
the foiest, and (h) creating local 
employment for tribal women Sht 

and SIX other women work for the 
Natural Foexis Centre which is a 
section of a small, non Governmental 
organisation called the Academy of 
Development Science (ADS) These 
seven women make jams, jellies, 
pickles chutnevs, i andics and soft 
drinks Their produce's natural, the 
fruits being pic Ked from the local 
orchards and farms The products are 
then standardised and then sent fcji 
sale In this way they fight 
deforestation which was being 
promo ’d by < ommercial interests on 
the one hand and governmental 
legislation on the other 
Kerala, one of tne greenest States 
in the country once taken to be free 
from indiscriminate felling of trees, is 
now in danger The lush green 
Mukhampatti forest at the foothills ol 
Sabarimalai is disapearing fast 
because the State and the forest 
contractors are going ahead with 
what they term ‘selective’ felling Bu* 
poet Sugatha Kumari from Kerali, 
who won the Vrikshamirta Awaro, 
has organised a group of young 
people from the villages to try and 
stop the felling She says, 'The 
Govemmctil sjiys it ft doing selective 


felling, but it is wholesale felling A ml 
of good forests are deierioiating We 
will address ourselves to the guest'on 
ol what IS happening to our rivers and 
lu our lorests and what future at lion 
we ran lake how we c an inalce the 
Ciovernmeni aware ol these ! Mings 
and how we lan pressurise Ihi 
(lovernmeni to tike action ’ 

Sugatha and her group ot 
environmental activists have disc 
agitated against the planting ot 
eucalyptus and acacia trees under the 
social forestry schemes They 
submitted petitions and wrotearti- les 
ill the practice was $to[>ed% The 
Central Government sent a cireulai 
banning the planting of these free' 

The entire si heme of social forestry is 
being changed It is going to be 
decentralised and voluntaty agent les 
are being uiged to take up the work 
The forest department has been 
asked by the Government 'o support 
the wiork ot the voluntary agencies 

Sugatha Kumari, who is the non 
official member of the Central 
Forestry Board, had earliei foimed 
the Pragrithi Samrakshana bamithi 
which campaigned actively against 
the proposed hydro electni proicc I at 
Silent Valley 

Development, therefore, cannot 
take place without considering 
women Nor c an ii tak e plac e at the 
„ost of women 








BRIDGE. 

FK«ii uiing d double squeeze is more 
pitdsurdlile ihdn winning a grand in rubber 
budge' rhisiumment wasoncemadebya 
very young bridge enthusiasi 1 his was the 
hand 


NORTH 
S-KQJ32 
H-A4 
D-432 
C-532 

WEST 
S 876 
H-QJ105 
D-Q987 
C-76 

SOUTH 
S-A4 
H-K32 
D-AK65 
C AKQ4 

In an uiKoniested au( tion, Sjc'nth 
bi i aiTK di'i lare’ in the ambitious contiaci 
■ >1 /N Wist played the obvKius lead of H 
Q [^st tolliiwid with H 9 Whether the 
(on'iait IS right iir wrong detiends on 
wlitlhti Ihi >iat> iireak IS even or odd The 
tli't Lire' heiefori i ashed'hree top(lubs 
and to his despair tound West discard H 
I llic sn<H k was It , porary lor it soon 
ilawi'id on 'he « m'*ed declarer that he 

< ould still bring home the contract if East 
had me longer diamontfs Ac c ordingiy, he 

< asivd the lop heait and then priKeeded 
to • ash sfiade He disc arded . tiear' and a 
'Jiarrxind on the ini and 4th rt.unJs of 
siiaili and wai'ed to see the disc ard <>l 
last w'hohadalreaciy discarded a heart on 
tfit 4lh spwde Last did 'lOl oblige him by 
discarding tlui insUad he dissardcd 
anolhei heart Hie declarer discarded his 

4 less luf on Siti spade and Wes' 
inhe .italingly d.siaidtd a'lolhei hear' 
aflc I li.v iiding a diamo id or the 4lh 
Miiind 111 s(iade Ihc declarer eccniually 
I as'x'd two lor diamonds and conceded 
the last 'n k to West in diamond down 
iini 

l>irngaposl uoi'eiiiaf'ii the session 
someorH pointed out that the hand ccsuld 
Isice been played ii a c'oubit squeeze 
leas ng iix.im for asiinpk’ sciuit'p The 
a vilssis macle the dc'i larer so e*cifed that 
he rruide tbe re mark we began with 
/V iikilly 'lie liaii wxiU'd not hve bye ■ 
so clillit 111 ' It taker had ile of the 
.nncxent looking heart holding in your 
liand K1? Fhis makes all the difference 
In planning the play you hace ter keep in 
mind the following important aspects 
(tl If Last holds both the minor sums hi 
can easily be squeezed 

(111 II West holcts knith the minor suits, 
the hand dues mil make 
fill II fast holifs thi dull sill's and 
West the diomorid, the liand»an be played 
in a double sqieeze 

From the a'roye it is now clear to you 
that I'lthei the club fiieaks } 1 in which 
case 13 tnc'cs will be theic or East and 
only East, vztll have to hold the loner clubs 
for the success of the c onirac I bo. like the 
declarer, you must c ash 3 lop c lubs to find 
out the clistrifiution The mcmienl West 
shows out, you are to find out who holds 
the longer diamotxis. as 3 J dwiond will 


EAST 

S-1095 

H.9876 

D-JIO 

C-J1098 


defeat tiie contract on proper defence 
You are, ttierefore, to cash 3 rouncis of 
spade to find the distribution in East After 
three rounds of spade you know that East 
holds 7 cards in black suits So, to succeed, 
hts red cards holdings have to be (i)2 4 or 
(it) 4 2 You should now rule out condition 
(t), as West would have entered the 
auction tn heart in tha* case For (ii) you 
know West holds 4 cards in diamond N ou 
( ash the remaining two spades and what 
West discards would depenct your own 
discard You have to concede a tricn in the 


end At this stage you wonder wfu 
actually went wrong You forgot the most 
vital point -the opening lead had killed 
your dummy’s vital eniry H A So il you 
cash spade dummy will have no back 
entry before casning spade you have 
to cash your top diamonds and. on spade, 
discard your two diamoncds and the club in 
order if East maintains his club winner. 
Oi 5th spade, Eas' will first be squeezed in 
heart and club and then West tn heart and 
diamond 
GUBUDEV 



1 Who pzunted this bridse in a garden at Giverny and what school does this 
painting represenf^ 

2 What was the name of Roop Kanwar's husband’ 

3 Who was captain of the team with which Kapil Dev first travelled 
overseas’ 

4 Certain Mizo organizations are now calling themselves Zomi, what do the 
two terms mean’ 

5 What IS L amka in Manipur better known as’ 

6 What IS the ru'ing party in Singapore’ 

7 How mut h money must an American billionaire have’ 

8 What did the ‘Al’ stand for in Al Capone's name, and what adjective did 
people put before the ‘Al’ when referring to him’ 

9 Wbv does the ecologist find Banni in Kutch important’ 

THE ANSWERS 

1 Claude Monet, Impressionism 

2 Maal Singh 

3 G R V/isvanath led that team of Indian players to East Africa in 1978 
Besides Kapil Dev, it included Pataudi, Gavaskar. Vengsarkar 

4 Both mean the same People of the hills 

5 Churachandpur, the local Kuki Chin tnbals call it Lamka 
6. People’s Action Party (PAP) 

7 At Iczu t one thousand miHain dollars 

8 Alphonse, ‘Scarface’ Al 

9 1 his 1350-sq km area is closed to agriculture and is used only as pasture 
land It harbours at least 36 species of grass that used to sustain arourxi 
50,000 cattle Among these species is one, locally csdled Chuchni, that ts fit to 
be eaten when no other gram is available to humaits 
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Shot in the arm 


W 


Milt hutoif) jJiJii lion 
'i<i lint'. <in ini r»'ii»inq pro 
h't III ir mjnv dt'ut’lopmtj 
toiiniru's 'I'ltrniitioniii iiKi's.lig<.Vors 
sayt ■>'Jill’ll s knou’n lor produc non o( 
thf dru 4 loniinuc to deny they arc 
responsi’ili lor tht ini riMSi’d supply 
Mjr’i. I I'unlrits now rtjporling a 
growiOi) number ol addicts have had 
fcftle I'lpeneme ol large scale 
addatiiiii Sa sPioAbarro recently 
retired diuii rdviser ol the Colombo 
Plan lOLii'iies 'Nefial now reports 
Is iXK’ Jn dot' dniiis abyseis tnd the 
rnaioiili u‘ I'nrii jie on heroin 
Hi riHO itrijSi. was no' a part ol the 
Nepal 'I- 1 j SI I ne until about seven 
I’e-ir*- ago A ~eiiiius d’tnensK'n to the 
pronlern is riv iin reas ng invok emc>ni 
ot Nep ili’si natioiials ai inter na'ional 
tratl.vKing in illicit heroin ' 

I ne pit tine is mirrored in Sri 
Lanka The Colomoc Plan a group of 
20 Asian ai'd Pacifii i ountnes 
invol' ed in devt lopment cooperatu/n 
estimates that bri I anka h is to fXii> 
JS 000 he^oiti addii's a ja'iist rii iit 7 
8 seats aqo The total heroin 
consumption says AbarrO is eaiued 
at Ri ^ S milliuii s riay 

Ml' I ai’di. *s are aiv-’ be'.wpiii In 
and to b'l 1 .r'lk ins ha.ealso enittt 0 
•he ii”i rnaliiinal drug ma'i i N8 
were arrested abroad in 1‘idt) lo' 
tralfii K’trq 

Resised * slinrates for Pakistan put 


Developinti cuutiirifs 
with little experience of 
widespread drug addic¬ 
tion are suffering an 
alarming increase in 
heroin users But while 
opium-producing coun¬ 
tries are willing to report 
seizures, none will admit 
responsibility for the 
increased supply Eve 
Kouidri Kuhn reports on 
the spreading problem 
ond the sources of the 
drug 


the number ol heroin abusers at moii 
than b57 (100 a < l per i ent rise over 
earlier estimaies A decade age* drug 
nddic Is in Pakistan were counted only 
in hundreds Today with opiuni and 
cannabis included official est'mates 
total almost two million addicts 
India h.is an^tstimaied 200 000 
30(1000 heroin addle Is One eslimale 
sugyes’s over 100,0(K' in Bombay 
dtone Thailand now has more than 
halt a milli in drug ibusers with 70 80 
per lent on heroin 

lian IS a raieev eplion to the trend 
The 1 . jmber ol addicts is down from 
one million lo 8(X)f)00 since a 
comiiulsory treatment oiogramme 


was initiated m the early Eighties 
Iqbal Ra/vi, cf the Pans based 
international police organisation, 
Interool says “The drug abuse 
prooiem in the Near and Middle East 
has never been as bad as it is today 
Large numbers of opiates are being 
seized m this region 
“Every year the quantity iiKreases 
and, inevitably, the number of drug 
addicts IS also increasing, in areas that 
were once considered drug free seven 
or eight years ago 
‘ These addicts need substantial 
quantities of opiates There is no way 
•hat the produc tion of opmm m these 
and other areas could not be less than 
100,000 tons a year"-which could, 
yield 1,000 Inns of hwoin 


Y et Interpol and regional 
authorities say they cannot 
pinpoint the soui c e u( the extra 
heroin Most countries in West and 
So’.ith Asia report seizures but none 
sdmits an increase in local opium 
prcxiurtion 

Kazvi says IcKal drug authoiities 
"leallv do not help us in this matter 
Pakistan reported to Interpol that it 
seized one ton India seized 2,700 
kilograms of heroin More than 12 
tons have been seized by authorities 
in the region and at the same time 
there is a staggering amount of drug 



Opium: where addiction is on the rist 
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addicts on heroin ” 

Suspected ptoducers insist 
increasingly effective Says Razvi 
“Turkey has alw-ays taken the stand 
that during the last 13 years, lontrol 
on the production of opium has been 
very, very effective In fact, they sav 
they produce no opium at all only 
puppy straw (from which medicinal 
alkaloids are extrav ted) 

'Iran says opium poppy i ultivation 
has been totally eradicated and 
maintains that all illicit production 
comes from Eastern borders 
Afghanistan says that after the 
’■t’vo'uiion there is no poppy 
«, ultivation in its (government 
controlled) area and maintains that 
th«' n.aximum that could beprcxjuced 
III the very remote regions (in rebel 
hands) would not ey eed I'tie Ion 
Pakistan takes the -.l.inc' that 
d'lling I'tg' I nlv 70 ions ol tin it 
■ •natescuM p[od..i< ed ,ind that 198k 


will see I decline to about 50 tons 
These figures simp'v do not explain 
the large number of opiate addicts in 
the region " 

rtespite the assurances drug 
authorities say Pakistan Afghanistan 
and India are increasingly dominant as 
drug suppliers Interpol says about 80 
per cent ot the three ions o* heroin 
seued m Furope in 198/ li,id its f>riqin 
in the Near and Middle f ist 

They add that Afru a is being 
serfously affected with UXl pe*. ent of 
the heroin sei/fd on the ■ onlineni 
originating in the Ni ar amf Middle 
East The L'nited Sta*. s .ino f ,itiid<i 
receive 10 40 per cent ol tin lemoii s 
heroin prgdui lion P ikisi m ,iufi Indi; 
ate increasingly tin m mre i 

( III '.'ties 

/^t>arro vhi' h.v- < <> i 'e ' ’h* >re,i 

i< 1 ihyeari iwiintsoi,,'o a 

heroin sei/ure in dn vcomt (fi's 
l«ilogramst tool- pi u c n t* i Indian 


State ol Rdiasthan in .January 1986 
The second biggest (472 kilograms) 
was seized i i Elombav the same year 
Afqlianistan is not a member of 
Interpcrl Drug authoiities say 
coopc'ration with India and Pakistanis 
improving and both arc passing on 
accurate information Some has 
resulted in large heroin seizures 
Says Rdzvi ‘Iran has also invested 
a lot of money in law enforcement 
measure^ I would say that the large 
quantities recently seized in Turkey, 
Iran and Pakistan have been as a 
teouli of good information passeo 
•mil>ng law cntcjrcement autboritiesof 
ihese e ciuutnes " 

N ( t Mu’ gams continue to trail the 
I ".IS Says Razvi “Unless 
, iiiiu 1' in IS contrcjlled and, 
< ■'iiiiiaifd law enlorcement alone 
iiiivi' iiiodui c thi-i desired results 

i( 11 i.riiii Nc wsl 


Safe sites for the UN 


W ASHINGTON’S determi 
nation to shut dowr the 
F'aleslinc Liberation Orga 
nisation’s (PLO) UN mission in New 
York accomplished the rare teat of 
initinq diplomatic opinion with the 
exception of Israel and the US itself, it 
has been universally condemned as a 
3a igerous precedent with wide 
s -ead ramifications 

If followed through the Tiove is 
luaranteed to ciirdie relations 
lefwcen Washington and the Arab 
world In addition, it is raising 
I one erns 'n.it si'ni ar action could be 
used ag.»inst oihc'i targets pcrccvcd 
as hostile to me Government or 
another 

At issue IS the 1947 Hc’adquarters 
Agreement a binding treaty 
between the L'N and the L'nited 
Stales Dialled as the basic accord 
that permitted the UN tosileitswiMld 
headquarters in New York, the 
agreentenf spells out the nghts and 
obligations of the signatories towards 
each other 

Its piurposc IS to guarzunfee* to 
delegates of any member State or 
observer unrestricted access to 
facilities for carrying out fhetr offiaal 
UN business Such freedom of 
movement and residency is 
applicable, the accord says 
specifically, “irrespective of the 
relations existing between the 
Governments" of the delegations and 
the "host country" 

It WBS the infringement of this 
principle by the US Congress that 


The US Congress is 
determined to shut the 
Palestine Liberation 
Organisation’s UN office, 
despite the opposition of 
America’s allies and the 
Reagan administration’s 
admission that the move 
is illegal Ted Morello 
reports that diplomats 
say the move is a 
dangerous precedent 
which could encourage 
other Governments to 
take illegal action against 
organisations they dis* 
approve of. 


brciiig''>t 'own the wi/'th of the 
m'er'till Hindi community including 
sta I’ ' ,\llie<;of tbcUS '! wascvident 
tho. t'le US and brad were isolated 
from the mainstream 

Before President Ronald Reagan 
signed the congressional Anti 
Terrorism Act into law last 
December, the General Assembly’s 
legal committee had already voted to 
condemn the threatened shutekiwn 
The vote was 100 in Livour and cme 
(Israel) against A few dayv 
afterwards, the committee's 
recommendation was ratified bv the 


full Assembly by a vote of 145 m 
favour and, again, only Israel against 

Arguing that the Government still 
had the matter under consideration, 
'the US refused to partiapate in either 
bdlot 

Throughout the dispute, the UN 
fwis maintained that the PLO observer 
mission IS protected by the provisions 
o< fhe Headquarters Agreement, that 
the US action violates that agreement 
and that Washington should abide by 
Its ohltgations, as spielted out m the 
accord 

Ironically, the Reagan Admiru 
Stratton itself has acknowledged that 
the Congressional action is illegal 
Ambassador Kishore Mahabubwii of 
Singapore, which is a close US fnerxl, 
put It on record w^ien he reminded the 
General Assembly “Even the United 
States Secretary of State has pointed 
out that the United States is ‘under an 
obligation to permit PLO observer 
mssion personnel to enter and 
remain in the United States to carry 
out their official functions at United 
Nations headquarters’" 

‘ “My delegation," Mahabubani 
concluded, ‘ agrees with that view ” 

So do such allies and fnends as the 
entire membership of NATO, the 
European Community and the 
Association of South East Asuei 
Nations (ASEAN) The League of 
Arab States, the organisation of the 
Islamic Conference and the 
Nonaligncd Movement are all sohdly 
oppbsed to the US move 

Diplomats say the amt PLO action 
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The world oiganisation consBts i!|iill{|i||i.i'|.ri' .im..n-i-... , 

of over 60 agencies 


iIVi' I ,! 'i I' 


could establish a precedent for 
deading with other UN missions 
considered hostile to the US The 
influence exercised on Congress 
particularly m this election year - by 
the pro-Israel American lobby, has 
prompted suggestions tha* tl e Arab 
League, which also holds UN 
permanent observer status, could be 
another target of Congressional 
legislation 

Others point oui that the oouth 
West African People’s Organisation 
(SWAPO), the guerrilla organisatxjn 
fighting for independence in boulh 
Africa occupieo Namibia, could 
likewise be vulnerable to alta< ks by 
powerful American interests 
suppiortive of ihc South Atnc in 
Government 

In the flush of their perceivt'd 
vK tory over the PI O Amen ar 
ultraconservatives and art' 
Cc.irmunist extremists might try tc. 
clamp down on North Korea, wf.K h 
also holds observer status The 
parallel with the PLO, branded ' a 
te'roris’ orgat.isation by the Ub 
Congress could lend weight i.,i any 
siji b rnovc* Washington added the 
PvoM'jyjiig cjfive'nment to Us list oi 
error''t legmies trjiiowr.g the recen' 
I'l; fi, a boon, Korean air'ioer 

’’ . .n • ,nU Uh i^chu h V ouid 
iipos* I’s 'to >v.,, ponies on the 
I (Jlft'i’ , ai . if>l, siriisai ti t’i» 
f I*' I ' t nt (K I I n 


the rights ot delegatiors ai i redited l<> 
UN offices md speiuilised agencies 
throughout 'he world 

Geneva and Vienna host the 
piincipal htan, h.’s ot ttn^ UN's New 
York he^idg,i,»rters LjN regional! 
commissions are sit -ated in Addis 
Ahatia FI i ^hdJ(l Ba'iqkok »nd 
Sant go Pa'is is headquarters of the 
UN F diu atiori. Scientific andCultural 
Organisatiui il'NESCO) and Rome 
IS the site of tne ‘ otxj and Ague ultuie 
OrganiStition iFAO) 

I' they I hose any of these host 
Goypr . lentscriuld in ciolatioi, of 
their agrei merits with the “guest" UN 
olfne ,ic<opt natioiuil legislation to 
seleiticiiy Oar tF e delegation ot any 
UN mirn'iiT or observer whose 
polii i< ii I o’lsi.Icred objectionable 

A V ori' ,it entities currently hold 
j'c'rni 'ni’"' I ‘N obseicer status a 
F'liri (• . iicliis citi/enship 

hr'hinrl ir.e I !,N s IVt hill fledgi’d 
iT.eiiil \A,ti.:i (lerriianerl o'lserver 

'lih.'l.- I iiioy many of the 

pic). 1)1 ot‘til regulars ihevaietiot 
entitl. ,r to ho'd olfici 

1 e I 1 list ! Call su'iusi 

It .S'ht 11,1' liointid out in an 
iijii, loll ii'tpi, .1 toi il, Set teliin. 
(uTuri '.I,)! o'.sercei status to I > 
Lll’lt l! \ .'Id', I , I, || [ITOCldt (1 I il ’ll 
> II iNi ( I, II', 1 nr II la ru'es' .! 
pro. . r* o* t't In ,tei )l Ass. ’.t,l' 

'n. ir -, '.,tl vi , I , pri.i lilt'd ii.r , ih, 
11 .". .' I tI I Hill >r 't. I tii 


General L onutn'ion on (diplorn jiic i 
piicilegcs and ini'iuiniti's ’’ 

Nevertheless tin Asseinl ly nas 
customarily actorded v.ru.al 
membership status ini lurling most 
dijiloniati' f'livileyts v>d irninu .'ties 
lo ob .t *'ver s 

I tbserver statu-. Iia. been .iwaicUd 
lo silt '. .jioufi.ngs .is the I urnpei'n 
he. *111 itnic C I inirnuri'ty ind ii s St.»lei 
bitx c oun't-iparl Iht C'ouiu i o' 
Mutual Assistance Iht I t ignt ot 
Arab States tht Cornnion\te,iltti 
Set relari.al, and the Organisations of 
African Unity, of /Vnerit an Slates .inti 
I the Islamic Conlert nt t 

Stivereign States wi'h jiermanc'nl 
oils* 1 vers inilucle tF.e Holy 'nie 
Ntalh and South Korea Monato 
Switzerland and San Marino 

1 he Secretary Cieneral is authori!, 
ed to grant oFiserver facilities only t i 
States that are cither memliers ol UN 
specialised agencies or parties t<j the 
Wrjntl Ctiuit stat'jfes “or are 
otheiwis*. generally res ognised as 
vjvereign 'i.dejiendenl States 

F leisrhhauer says that “as far as 
entities 'ilFier than St.ites ate 
(tuiterned the gr inting of oliseiver 
sia.iis rests solely with the Genera' 
Asseir'bfv it being tne organ 
toinjietenf In resolve the c'lmplex 
polilii.il questions invariably 
lUMouiidin * these niatl*>is' 

111 the' PI Os ( ase the Assembly 
took the iiec*. .s,iiv ii<tiim IT years 
a'4< 1 if leriiini N. ws 1 
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Toxic remedy 


The worst locust plague 
in 30 years is spreading 
through much of North 
and West Africa, pro* 
duced by favourable 
rains and aided by 
regional winds Experts 
fighting the insects say a 
famine is possible unless 
the spread is stopped 
now, and want to raise 
the ban on one of the 
world's most poisonous 
pesticides to do the job 
Francis Mwanza reports 
on a cure that could 
prove worse than the 
disease 


T HF rininnu«'d spread of tre 
worst lor ust plague to hit parts 
ol Africa tri dO yeairs has 
orrrughl i alls for Itie use of oieldnii, 
one of the world’s most toxic 
pestii ides 

The Food and Agriculture 
Organis.ilion (FAQ) ot the UN. which 
IS treading tht battle against the 
UK I easing swarms in North and West 
AtiKa, IS urging that the ban on the 
ust ot dieldrin be lifted 

1 he F AO says the t he i nic als now in 


Atlantic 


Morocco 



*\ ' f 


p. Algeria V^ubya 


lauritania r J 

^Nioer / ^ 


Cape 


Verde 


f t.^0C)6 


Chad 


Sudan 


reported 

k>cust 

sightings 


How thm mwarma are moixncp Impending doom 


come " 

In North Africa, where dense 
populations of locusts have attacked 
3 6 million hectares, 20-30 p>er cent of 
t rops are likeli to be damaged 

Biader. a Dutch entomologist, says 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Libya 
are worst affected so far, but swarms 
have also reached the Mediterranean, 
southern Mauritania, Mali and 


been escaping trom north Mauritania 
into VUestem Sahara, since early 
December Others have been 
escaping from Mali into Algeria 
Morocco launched a large scale 
counter attack with more them 1,500 
specialists, including engineers, 
working day and night as part oi a 
special anti locust operation Mibtary 
personnel are also engaged in the fight 


use are not effeitively fighting the 
iiiser ts ll 'lays controlled spraying of 
lieidni. ovei affei fed areas is 
n**i essar to slop the laig«* scale 
migration ut kxusis in May and June 
to the Sanei area ol Ann. a whu n 
tikes in most of the Sahaia desert 
I he suggestion raises alarm among 
environmentalists Dieldrin is banned 
in most c ountries ll has been linked in 
animal tests .o cancer birth defects 
and potenturllv to nerve and brain 
damage ll is considered particularly 
dangerous hei ause it is absorbed into 
soil and crops, from which it is 
Iran-•niitted to people and animals 
and IS slow to disaptx*at 

The locust plague is beirig 
cirmpared to an attack in the 19S0s 
which last'd more Ilian a dectide A 
general inlestation ol sub Saharan 
Atnca IS feared, with the danger of 
famine in affected aieais 

Sasrs Dr Lukas Bracfer director of 
th« FAO locust emergency ceirt.t 
'We have an extremely dangerous 
situation which may have devastating 
effects on agricultuial tood 
production in Africa fc'r years to 


Senegal 

Some have been spotted as far as 
Egypt and Crete Biader says the 
swarms are spreading (aster than 
expected making control efforts 
more difficult 

A Single sevarrn ol liK ustscan covet 
100-200 square kilometres ot land, 
with up to 50 million insects per 
square kilometre Each ICKUst can 
consume its own weight in a day, a 
swarm destroying 100,000 tonnes of 
green vegetation in 24 hours They 
travel 1,000 2,000 km in a matter of 
day 

The outbreak is blamed on good 
rains in September in much of the 
Sahel Large grasshopper infestations 
hit several areas, notably in the 
Mauritania Malt bordei central Niger 
and eastern Chad 

Sudan and Chad repotted 
widesnread breeding of desert 
lix ijsts Breedings were ^^lso reported 
in Niger, Mali and Mauntania 

Since October, Morocco has been 
constanily invaded Iry swarms of 
di-sert locusts Large swarms hav® 


which has so far cost close to $8 
million 

Not much headway is being made 
In addition to the ineffectiveness of 
the c hcmicals lieing used, equipment 
IS m short supply, the wind direction 
has Ireen aiding the spread, and 
security problems in some countries 
are hampering the fight 

Despite the expected environ 
mental outcry, the FAO argues that 
the continued migration is likely to 
lecid to widespread heavy breeding in 
Mauritania Mali, Niger and Chad 
following summer rams unless the 
chemical attack is stepped up 

It IS illusory, it says, to believe tliat 
the locusts can t'e controlled with 
limited use of pesfcides 

Rrader says tlie campaign will be 
expensive, surpassing $120 miUx>n 
this year The more widespread the 
plague becomes the more money will 
be needed toi both current control 
and post disaster cures 

Edouard Saouma. director general 
ot the F AO. says action is needed now 
to avoid a major regional fcxxl crisis 
later this yeat tGcmini News ' 


















OF FAITH 


Y CXJ must be a fossu or a 
fool to land in Benares and 
not wilt under tlve sudden 
onslaught of strange, weird sights and 
sounds—incredible, stunning and 
fantastic in their collective impact on 
your senses No matter how smart 
you are, tne city will immediately put 
yovonthedefensve In ail probability, 
you will pul off your sight seeing 
plans, and by the time you find your 
beanngs, the temples, ghats, boats, 
beggars and bulls have shed their 
details and formed a vast, mind 
boggling kaleidoscope of images too 
overpowenng to forget in a lifeturie 
Benares is unbelievable, and that is 
how It Mas always been But since 
when'^ The Hindu will find ihe 
question silly, for him Benares is 
3ternai, the ultimate refuge, an 
impregnable fui tress nf faith holding 
out for ever 2 igainst the greatest of 
infidels—time 

As old, at least, as Babybri, 
Ninei'ch and Thebes, if you care for 
dates, Benares was already a bustling 


settlement in the Sth century B C 
when buddha came within miles of the 
^ity to preach his message of 
enlightenment. Ruled by caste 
Brahmins till Muslim invaders 
conquered Benares m the 11th 


century, the city was sacked later by 
Aurangzeb who destroyed all major 
temples and converted the most 
important into a mosque 
But Benares survived and still 
remains the religous capital of the 






SUROJIT ROY wrHes on India’s eternal city. The photographs on this 
and the following pages are by KUSHAL GANGOPADHYAY. 











Hindu faith, a hub of hoary traditions 
where piigrims con^-egrate from all 
ouer India, suffer the stench and 
squalor for a sindeansing dip in the 
Holy Ganga and a glimpse of Lord 
Viswanath, the presiding deity of 
Benares 

Like most other Indian cities. 
Benares today has its courts itnd 
rlubs. Its pubs, politicians and 
prostitutes TTrey keep up a secular 
pretence, but more than anything 
else. It IS the temples and ghats that 
make Benares what it is The city 
wakes up at the crack of dawn, and 
citizens pour out of the still dark 
streets to the rousing din of bells and 
gongs heading for the countless ghats 
en route to the temples that crowd the 
skyline on the west bank of the nver 

Not far from the river, hemmed in 
Iv shops and stidU, is the Viswanath 
temple, the city’s pnncipal attraction, 
xlestroyed in 1600 by Aurangzeb and 
rest(»red by Ahalya Bai, the Maratha 
ruler of indore, in 1776 Close by k the 
Cyan Kup (the weU of knowledge) m 
which the head pnest hid the Siva 
firigam to protect it from Aurangzeb 
Even todiy non Hindus are not 
•Mowed inside the temple, but they 
can watch the proceedings for a fee 
from a roof-top across the street 
within ^rds is the Nagara-styie 
^^rga Temple, budt in the 18th 
century a Bengalee Maharam But, 
w all Its temples, Benares would not 
be the same without its ghats, those 
picturesque stone steps each with its 
yb store of fascinating lore and 


Dasaswamedh Ghat with its straw 
umbrellas, boats and hundreds ol 
bathers, for instance, is the supposed 
site where Brahma sacrificed ten 
horses Near Manikarnika Ghat is the 
Manikvanika well where Parvatt lost 
her eamng and Sa dug up the place to 
recover it, filling the pit with his sweat 
Close by is Chandra Paduka, a stone 
slab bearing the footpnnts of Vishnu 
There are some 100 ghats in 


Benares—Manas Sarowar ghate, 
Munshi ^lat, Ahatyab^ ^t—to 
name only a few Together th^ 
provide a colourful index to the 
richness and antiquity of the Hindu 
cosmology Some of them data back 
to the earliest days of the city You 
may not have the time to visit all of 
them. But that should be no reason 
for regret Maybe some other lime 
Bd'nares is for ever 















































PERSONALITY. 


Roots of success 



Haley ehowing the aardine cans and 18 cents Persistence paid off 


A lex Haley is a patient man He 
was patient dunnq the eight 
years he piled up hundreds uf 
rejection slips while learning to write 
He was patient during the 12 years he 
worked on ‘Roots’, ncve^ dreaming it 
would become a phenorrienon that 
wvould send millions of Americani. 
scurrying into archives and attics in 
search of thcMr pasts 

And he was patient during a recent 
interview whc. IV reporters asked a 
question that by now has been seared 
in his brain 

“Mr Haley, how ran we ijo about 
finding our roots 

Haley, distinguished and youthful 
looking at 66, resfxinded as if it were 
the first f'me he had ever neard the 
question “The best way to >tart 
researching is to find the oldest 
people 111 your fa.r'ily and ask them to 
tell you everything they know about 
your family ” 

Haley is haunted oy the ever 


present shadow of Roots He has 
settled into a l>fc of fame and fortune 
as gratefully as possible, alternately 
living in Los Angeles and on a small 
farm in Tennessee, and fleeing the 
hechc pace several times a year to 
travel and wnte afwiard freighters 

“I can do more writing in lour 
weeks at sea than lean in four months 
on land," he said Because he is 
working on three Ix.nks. the Pul'taer 
Pr‘/e'viii'u r lutti'ir loarded a < argo 
•ri'ji oM lull. 1 'll travtl Iroiri 
Montreal to Antwerp “The idea is to 
almost be in the womb with what 
you’re writing ” 

Haley’s most immediate projett is 
‘Henning’ I he tutional book is a 
collectioii of stories fix ising on the 
people and life around the sinalt 
rennessee to'vn where flalev grew 
up V ith his grandparent* 

He IS also researching a liool afiout 
M<idiimeC tJ Walxer, the daughter ol 
e** slaves who sold liaii prodiKfs for 


Black women and became the first 
woman in America to earn a million 
dollars 

His third book is a novel based on 
white Appalachian families 

“1 like to have several books ip the 
works at one time,” ht said “While 
I’m writing one, I can have another 
researched When I moved into cast 
Tennessee four years ago, I became 
obsessed with the culture of that 
area ’’ 

“1 wanted the hero of my book to be 
a grandfather and I wanted this man 
to have a singular character So I 
began asking people if they knew of 
any stones >.>f unusual coiiitships in 
the past " 

He finally found a pertect 
example- a middle-aged mountain 
man who had fought in the coal mine 
wars of Kentucky, atxi who was 
rumoured to have killed one of the 
mme owners and fled Kentucky to 
settle in Tennessee He was 
respected but iloof a stubborn loner 
wht) decided to gel mairied one day 
for practical reeisons 

The only woman he knew in the 
area was an old maid ricar 40 with 
whom he had barelv exchanged six 
words One dav he got dressed in his 
best suit and a string tie and a hat and 
rode over to the woman s liouse 
stopping out in the road to holler his 
greetings 

Then, in a gesture ■ ompletely 
unlike him, he took off his hat and 
said, “I came bv to see if you’re 
interested in getting married ’’ Wnen 
the flabbergasted woman leplied she 
wanted to think a*’K>ui the proposal, 
he said, “V'ou i an think about it I'm 
going to tide on up the road If you 
thirik you’d like to, you blciw youi fox 
horn before 1 get out of sight 'He 
hadn’t gotten tex) tar up the road 
before he heard the lioip 

Haley savours such stories, honing 
and improving them with each telling, 
mui h as liis grandmother .tid when he 
was 6 It was on long summer 
evenings on his gtandmoiher’s pore h, 
with his aunts and his grandmother 
spitting streaiis of snutf at hovering 
lightning bugs that Haley first neatd 
the stones of the slave blacksmith 
Tom Murray, who was his great 
giandfather, and Chicken George 
and the African, Kunta Kinie, wtio 
taught Ida ley’s great grandmother the 
names of icxks and rivers and 
animals in his native tongue 

Wilhoul these stories, Haley never 
wo'uld have written Roots' the sag^ 



In a recent speech Haley recounted 
the eventb that led to the writing of 
'Roots’ while urging members of the 
audience to explore their own 
heritage through grandparents, 
relatives or in attics that have served 
as storehouses for more than one 
generation "There’s no telling what 
valuable things you’ll find there,” he 
said From a nostalgic standpoint, 
that IS But then, in Haley’s mind, that 
IS the most valuable thing ot all 
"I was flying recently, and my 
seatmatc. a clinical psycholonist, 
asked me what book 1 was writing 1 
told him It was about Henning, the 
little town where 1 grew up 1 said it 
teally was iust a b<iok of nostalgia He 
reacted lather sharply to this andtold 
me not to put oown nost.rigia 'It s a 
waring thing, he said 

"It’s true We arc now raising the 
liijt generation of children who will 
grow up without the sense of nostalgia 
that the rest of us now have The 
hildren grow up prai ticallv wired into 
elevision Walkmans cj/id video 
games and not associated with people 
as mile h as they are with things When 
they U'come adults they will not be 
nc>stalgic abc'ui then W'aikman or 
thc'ir lek vision " 

Hak'c described his own childhcxjd 
and how the stones of his 
grandmother Ivcame confused with 
the stones 1^' b»*ard in Sunday 
School ■sometimes, the results were 
humoious with Chicken George and 
Dac.d tighiing Cjoliaih or Aunt Kiayy 
Imding 'loses in me bcillrushes 
He aomitted spending more time 
daydreanvng than sludyingin school 
As a lesiill, his lather maile him loin 
the Coast (.luarci in ’Vtd after two 
years at ITizabeth City Teachers 
College 

Haley liked the C'oast c >uaid so 
much he stayr'd 20 years, using from 
(ook to i hu t journalist His writing 
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Halc|t UMth the young hunta Kinte of the film. A success story by any 


caieei bcg.m when some of his 
shipmates, nolmg the njmlx’t of 
lelleis Haley wrote to t lends and 
family back home, asked tor help v I'h 
then love letters “niev volunteered to 
pav him $ 1 per letter and for the first 
time, he lealized there was money to 
Iv made in the writing business 
"T hat’s when f began trvmglo write 
stones tor nv»qa/ines,' Haley said 
"fhey always came back wi'h 
rc'icction slips I went fo’ eight years 
without a break unt'l 1 linally sold a 
liiece to a Sunday supplement Ibis 
Week " After retiiing from the C'oast 
fn.irdin 19Sd Haley settled in.»small 
New York apartment in Greenwich 
villag<. to carve oat a i areei as a 
•n.iga/tne center At i>ne jcoinl. he w.rs 
down to 18 cents and twe) cans ..t 
saicliM's, but ho [ccrsisted until he sold 
an interview with the m o Na/i 


measure 

(jeorge Lincoln Roe kwcll to Playboy' 
m.cga/ine An interview with the 
controversial Blai k leader M.rlcc)lni X 
led to u bexjk contiact foi the 
autobiography of Malccim X, and 
Halcv s r.ireer was lau.iched 
While writing ‘ifoots , he supixjrted 
himsc’lf by selling magazine articles 
An advance of $5,000 from 
Doubleday enabled him to take 
SI veral trips to Africa to see if he could 
trai e his ancestors to a i emote village 
inCvimbia By now th< sloiv is legend 
about how he found lire very villa.je 
fr.rm whii h Kunta Kinte, the African 
in Rciois had been capiuied and sold 
inter s'avtiv Haley was wrrmly 
well omc'.l by the ciliageis as a Icmg 
lost relative 

It wis ern one ol these inps 
s,)met*mre aMet Nb'* on a night w he. 


the Alru an mcron hung low over the 
horirern, that f-lalev said he tried to tell 
the villager^ the story of Neil 
Armstiong and the histone mcxrn 
landing 

Using an inieipretei, Haici/ said he 
became more and more frustrated as 
the villagpis simply stood there, 
stone laced at the news of a man 
walking on the moon 

Finally, the old man cil the village 
said Ha’ and ! knew that he had 
gtrtten it He turned to the other 
villagers f.nd spoke lapidly and you 
could tell from then snnles that now. 
they undersiood aberut irran walking 
c»n the incKin Then the interpreter 
tcrld me in English what the old man 
Iran been ravine} ‘White man like 
mcrsquiio, he everywhete’ ’ 
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HEALt 


Breasting cancer 


A BREAKTHROUGH m the use 
of radx>active implants in 
treating breast cancer 
promises an ahernative to mastec 
tomy for hundreds of thousands of 
vMomen 

The most common form of 
treatment for women with breast 
cancer is to have the breast removed 
This can leave deep psychologcal 
scars, involving the threat of 
mutilation and fears for the woman’s 
personal relations euid sexual xientity 
!an Fentiman. a consultant surgeon 
and deputy director of the research 
unit at Guy’s Hospital in London, says 
that the pretmunary results of a five 
year trial using indium implants 
suggest that the technx^ue saves as 
many lives and has the same local 
recurreiKe rate as mastectomy, but 
without removal ot the entire breast 
Studies have also shown that the 
new method causes less anxiety and 
depression than radical surgery 
In the first stage of the pioneering 
treatment the surgeon removes a 
tumorous lump of up to four 
centimetres, the size of a golf ball, and 
a little of the surrounding healthy 
tissue A separate incision removes 
the lymph glands unoer the arm, the 
area to which the cancer is most likety 
to spread. 

Under the same anaesthetic, tubes 
are impiarted m the brc,ast and a day 


Breast cancer kills 
thousands of women 
each year, mostly in 
Western countries where 
links have been found to 
the high'fat diet. Breast 
removal is the most 
common treatment, but a 
new technique offers an 
aJtemative to the psycho* 
logical and physical scars 
surgery leaves behind. Ira 
Mathur reports that 
hundreds have already 
been successfully treated 
with the technique, which 
involves radioactive 
implants in place of 
mastectomy. 


or two later the indium is painlessly 
loaded into the tubes to help “mop 
up” loc ad tumour cells The tubes are 
removed 48 hours later, and the 
treated area is lett to heal 

rhe second stage of treatment 
involves five weeks of external 
radiotherapy in the general area of the 
breast to guard against local 
recurrence 

Doctors are also looking to 


Breast cancer: the perplexing pattern 
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increasing the amount of radiation in 
the implant in place of external 
radiotherapy This reduces treatment 
time from five weeks to five days, 
which Fentiman says makes the 
procedure highly attractive to 
women This technique has already 
been earned out on 20 patients 

Trial research at Guy’s is part of an 
international effor* begun five years 
ago by the Furopean Organisation for 
the Research and Treatment of 
Cancer (EORTC), an eissociation of 
surgeons and statisticians Hospitals 
m Holland and Belgium have joined 
Guy's, together treating 400 patients 
Surgeons at Guy’s have successfully 
treated an additional 400 of their own 
patients 

Research has shown huge 
discrepancies in tiie incidenic of 
breast cancer around the w. ^rid In 
Bntain, one in '2 women vnll develop 
breast c anc er and one in 18 will die as 
a result In Mauritius, Venezuela and 
Japan the rale is much lower than in 
Western coun'iies - although 
Japanese women living in the United 
States are just as prone to the disease 
as Ameitians 

The evplanation seems to be 
dietary epid*>miologists believe »hat a 
lovi fat diet gives siibstanti.il 
prolectior against hrear-t cancer 
Writes Dt Tone Smith in the 
pubiu aticip Self } U'utth ' In F uropeat. 
culture there is gcKid evide.i' e that 
women who ate ivcrweight (and who 
I ommonly e.it a 1 'gh tat diet! are at 
increased risk ” 

The link hetweer birth . onirol pills 
and oreasi cancel remains inrcsolv 
ed Pliillis Witigo and Nancy I ee. who 
rei'iewed thcconfli< ting reports about 
the link in America’s Medu il Digest, 
say the results are ‘‘less than 
satisfying,’ partic ularly tot young 
women and before a first tetm 
pregnane v 

Overa" hA*, say ora' i iintracep 
*ives dt' n. It appear to .rit'easc *he 
isk o. ’'leas' 1 am ei am' that fuither 
’•esea't t IS '!• t ss.ip,; i.jtti the 1990s 
jA'" '’ic f’lll will 1* v (• been available 
• * to ye 'rs 

A P'l.'isti /cits ill ./ouf’iu/ repod 
says ihai tope* ent jnrire Ament an 
wotT.en have mastectomies than 
British womi n. although mortality 
rates from brciist cancer are similai 

This could be the result of a wave of 
pubiu rtv on lx east cancer in the 
1970s, following the high profile 
treatment of Betty Ford and Happy 
Roc kefcller. wives of the President 





and Vice-President at the tinie Press 
attention emphasised that early- 
diagnosed breast cancer can be cured 
and urged women to examine thev 
breasts tor lumps 

Public awareness was raised again 
when President Ronald Reagan's wife 
Nancy was treated for cancer and had 
a breast removed. 

While cancer screening has 
mcreased in the US, it is not 
encouraged in Britain The Jourttdl 
report concludes, however, that in 
both countnes there has been 
growing support tor alternatives to 
mastectomy 

After breast removal, four out of 


five women live at least five years 
Supporters of the new technique 
h^>e it will match this rate 

Optimistic, but cautious, Fentiman 
says graphs indicating local 
recurrence and the prospects for 
long-term survival are similar for the 
two methods 

As maior surgery is avoided, he 
adds, cosmetic results range horn 
“good to excellent” m over 80 per cent 
of cases treated And because women 
fear a mastectomy, breast conserva¬ 
tion means more women are screened 
more often and the cancer itself is 
treated at an earher stage 

Fentiirvan notes, however, that 


while patients now suffer less anxiety 
after their operations, they still have 
severe doubts “We thought that 
women most feared having then- 
breasts removed In fact, they are 
very fearful of a local recurrence ” 
The technique of using radiatxm 
implants to treat cancer a not new 
Cancer of the tongue and bladder 
have been treated in similar fasltton In 
the 1930s, Britain’s Sir Geoffrey, 
Keynes treated breMt cancer by 
using radium wires m implants While 
his technique led to a low nsk of local 
recurrence, not enou^i was krxiwn of 
the process to produce equally 
impressive cosmetic results (Gemini 
News) 


Breakaway treatment 


T he pioneenng work of a 
Can 2 idian orthopaedic surgeon 
IS gradually changing methods 
of tieating broken bones which have 
been followed since the 1900s 
For more than 100 years, 
orthopaedic surgeons have treated 
bones by immobilising the fractured 
limbs in a rigid splint or plaster cast 
Very little has changed in this basic 
technique, which is based on the 
principle that the separated fragments 
of bone should be kept still and in 
apposition untd healing unites them 
Even the relatively modern 
techniques of fixing the broken 
segments with external metal 
appliances or with pins inserted into 
the bones rely on ngxlly splinting the 
injured limb Often, intncate systems 
of pulleys and weights are required to 
apply the correct degree of tractxin 
and keep the limb still 

This IS changing in response to the 
work of Professor Robert Sal'er, head 
of orthopaedic surgery at 1 oronto’s 
Hospital for Sx:k Children 11 Ontario, 
Caniula He promotes the use of 
motion to heal fractures Limbs are 
kept moving post operatively by 
means of a novel gai^et called the 
CPM (for Continuous Passive 
Motion) machine 

Salter first began to question the 
traditnnal methods of fixing broken 
bones in the 1970s Although 
immobilising a limb altoued iractuned 
bones to heal, he observed that 
lengthy immobilisation often left joints 
•tiff, necessitating physiotherapy and 
exerrise to return them to their full 
range of movement 
Some joints remained stiff despite 
such treatment 

Bone joints are mtrxrate organs that 
<-oniain a lubricating liquid called 
•ynov iai fliad, which pioindes the 


A continuous>motion 
machine dev^ped by a 
Canadian euraeon is 
changing century*old 
ideas about treating 
broken bones, in a 
complete reversal o( 
previous approaches, the 
machme rejects the use 
of rigid, immobile splints 
in favour of constant 
•movement of the joint. 
Saryiva Wijesinha looks 
at the doctor and his 
device. 


insKte ol the joint with nutrients ana 
oxygen Synovial fluid circulates 
around the joint nourishing the 
cartilage surface^ lintng the interior of 
the joint 

If a joint IS immobilised in one 
position, parts of the cartiiage-lined 
surfaces will be in contact The parts 
that are touching will not be exposed 
to synovial fluid and -onsequently 
start to degenerate 

If a joint IS allowed to move while 
healing, the fluid will circulate and 
keep the joint healthy 

Professor Salter spent a decade 
experimenting with rabbits, using 
vanous techniques to treat their 
fractured legs and comparing results 
One group, for example, was allowed 
to run in their cages Another group 
was given free run of their paodock A 
third had their fractured limbs ngxlly 
spbnted 

The results convinced Salter that 
joints allowed to move continuously 
healed better in the long run The 


CPM nuichine he developed supports 
the limb, moving continuously up and 
down, gently and slowly, a single cycle 
of movement taking about a minute 
in 1978, Salter and a colleague used 
the maclune on their first patients 
Says Dr Michael Bellemore, 
orthopaedic surgeon at Children's 
Hospital in Camperdown. Australia, 
who regularly uses CPM machines for 
his injured patients “ Af first there was 
a lot of resistance to the new 
treatment But doctors have gradually 
begun accepting the fact that 
Professor Salter is nght ” 

Many hospitals throughout the 
world now use CPM machines to 
prevent stiff joints and return patients 
to normal activity as soon as possible 
They are used in the immediate post 
operative management of open 
surreal reduction and internal 
fixation of fractures, open knee 
surgery, joint replacement, and 
muscle lengthening procedures such 
as quadricepsplasty 
The machine is particulaTly useful 
for injured athletes, who need to 
return lo fuU function as early as 
possible 

CPM treatment is applied at the 
end of the surgical procedure It 
allows maintenance of a good range of 
joint movement, prevents contrac 
Cures and adhesions around the joint, 
minimises post operative prun and 
swelling -- and most significantly, 
leads to a reduced stay m hospital 
Professor Salter has designed 
similar machines for elbows, 
shoulders and qyen the fingers The 
only disadvantage at present is the 
high cost — about $ 2;5(X) per 
machine, which could put the 
machine out of reach of poorer rnm- 
industrialised countnes (Gemini 
News) 



I T was a large handsome town, 
a city in fact, and it glad 
dened the heart of the soldier 
He walked into the first hotel he 
came to and called for the best 
rooms He ordered the choicest 
and most expensive dishes for his 
supper, for he was now a nch 
man, w.th plenty of gold to spend, 
and he was determined to take 
advantage of the fact 
The servant who cleaned his 
bcxits, could not help thinking that 
♦hey were disgracefully shabby 
and worn to belong to a person 
who had so mu< h money 

However, next day the soldier 
provided himself with new boots 
and very wonderful cbthest(x> In 
fact, he bought everything he 


desired Our soldier was now a 
gieat man and the people on the 
hotel stadf were called in to his 
r 'em to give him the latest 
informaton about the places of 
amusement in the city and about 
their King, and his beautiful 
daughter, the princess 
“I should rather like to sec her,” 
said the soldier “How best can I 
manage to do so^*’ 

“That IS impossible,” was the 
reply “She dwells in a great 
copper palace, with ever so many 
walls and towers round it Nobody 
but the King may go and visit her 
there, because it has been foretold 
that she will marry a common 
soldier, and our King would not 
like tnat at all ” 


“I would like to see her, though, 
even if just once," thought the. 
soldier, out it was no use for him to 
wish such a thing 

He now lived a merry life He 
went regularly to the theatre, 
drove in the Royal Gardens in his 
coach and gave a great amount of 
money to the poor In fact, he gave 
money to anyone who asked for it 
He remembered how miserable 
one could be without a penny in 
one’s pocket 

He was always gatly dressed 
and had a great crowd of fnerids, 
who one and all declared him to be 
a most capital fellow, a real 
gentleman And that pleased our 
soldier very much 
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URBANIZATION, MIGRA¬ 
TION AND RURAL CHANGE - 
A STl’DY or WEST BENGAL 

Edited t)v Dr Biplab Dasgupta A 
Mukhenee&(o fVt Ltd Cakutta 
R«. liH) 

A bKiNIElt AN I feature of the 
iirhani^afitin proi ess in 
the Third Woild has lieen the 
t oncentration of population in large 
urban agglumcrations The fat tors 
which push people towards these 
agglomerations manifest certain 
aJarininq features like high lentals 
human congestion, rush lor amenities 
and ov<er utili/ation of public utilities 
The main faul' lies perhaps not so 
muc h in the want of smcentv of 
purpose as in the latk ot fcnesight in 
visualising the problem that the cities 
would face and evolving a praqinatii 
l)lan for effective dec entralisaiion and 
b.Janced regional development And 
this IS what the p’esfnt volume 
stresses. c»mph.ssi?mg that the pattern 
of urb.ini/atioit should enfail ‘the 
de 'elcjpment of a large m<mlH’r ot 
smaller urban < ertres and .i unifoim 
hierarchial structure of uibnn c eiitrc-s 
Itom the very la ge to the verv smitll 
the latter bemg very close to ‘he 
bigger villages in si/e and tharaifer' 
The different facets of the pri Wem 
of urbanization in West Bengal with 


special reference to rural urban 
migration rural change and 
development have beep the subiecf of 
analysis in this scholarly volume 
possiWv the first of its kind on the 
suhiec* The well ••esearched papers 
I over a wide spectrum of disciplines 
from economics scxriology and 
anihrcjpology to urban planning and 
demography - and delve deep into 
the peculiar nature of the problem in 
West Bengal vis a vis the other Stales 
cif the country 

In his brilliant mlrcrduction Dr 
Biplab Dasgupta discusses the 
problems of urbanization in West 
Bengal - from tracing the historical 
growth o* the cities to highlighting the 
overwhelming role of the primate city 
(Calcutid), the wide gop between it 
and o'her niaio c ities in the region in 
terms of population, economic 
activities and cultural niluence and 
the piodommantly rural character of 
the other areas tn the region He 
tightly advocates the need tor 
decentralized urbanization, that is 
urbanization with a rural focus Ity 
making the municipalities the focal 
point ot rural and regional 
development 

In amtlher paper, wherein Dr 
Dasgupta opposes »hc neo classictJ 
theories, he has correctly idcntihed 
three types of inequalities which 
promote migration (1) inequality m 


the agrarian structure reinforced by 
the spread of cc>mmeri la'izeo 
famimg, (ii' inter regional ‘nequalitv 
resulting from the uneven decelop 
ment of tnc cmmrrv side panly 
bec.iuse of differences in resource 
emdowment and [partly because of the 
Govenmenl's deliberate policy ot 
selective dcvelopmen’ and promotKin 
ot infrastructure in the more 
developed area.s and uiit disparity 
betwi-en the urban areas and *he vast 
countryside, both from the economic 
and social perspectives In fact 
migration has helped to iron out local 
defic its and surplus in labour power, 
and hais been historically responsible 
for tne advance of human civilization 
by spreading new ideas, tecnoologies 
and innervations But Dr Dasgupta s 
oirservalion that “migration can be 
seen as an important mstrument 
promoting national integ’'ation ’ 
cannot be accepted as wlrollc true 
because the micpant cc mmupity 
sometimes comes in politicisl, social 
and economic conflict with the 
inhabitants ot the area 
Dr Nipa Ghosh in her paper has 
madz a valuable comparison between 
the patterns of urbanization in West 
Bengal and Punjab. While West 
Bengal is “a mononuclear region with 
high concentratten of urban 
population in and around Calcutta”, 
I\i njab has grown into " a multinucleztr 
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region with a large number of urban 
centres, none of them having a 
diaproportionately dominant position 
compared to others" She has rightly 
attnbuted the former’s growth to the 
effects of colonial rule and the latter's 
to agriculturaJ development and 
steady spread of prosperity 

The disproportionate urban as also 
mdustnai growth m West Bengal has 
been the subject of andysis ei most of 
the papers Sudeshna Ghosh Roy 
discusses the urbanization process in 
two contrasting re^ons of West 
Bengal — the industrially developed 
parts of 24-Parganas, Howrah and 
Hooghly distncts, and the backward 
districts of Midnapore, Puruiia, 
Bankura and Birbhum, located in the 
western part of the State Another 
important paper is by Prof Man 2 u 
[>ss^pta who discusses the slow 
urbanization in North Bengal because 
of the lack of industrial development 
in the recpon 

Many of ^e papers are case studies 
of distncts, towns etc There are two 
papers on Durgapur It is a fact, as 
Sukumar Sen has shown, that with 
the accentuation of mdustnalization 


and consequent urbanization, 
migration from rural areas is 
inevitable and. m fact, is "the chief 
mechanism by which all the world's 
great urbanization trends have been 
accomphshed” Proximity to coal and 
other minerals, on the one hand, and* 
the rich agricultural economy of 
Burdwan district, on the other, have 
contributed significantly to Durga 
pur's growth and have made it (idong 
with Asansol) the major counter 
magnet to Calcutta as Nandita Basak 
reveals 

The case of making municipalities 
strong, effective and self supporting 
has been voiced in two papers, one by 
Prof Abhijit Dutta and the other by 
Samar Kumar Datta and Arunabha ^ 
Bhaltacharyya Induatmg the 
possible areas of municipal 
administrative reform in West Beng 2 il, 
Pi of Dutta urges the decision makers 
to see whether a more liberzJ policy of 
municipalization would not in the end 
turn out to be cheaper and more 
efficient Tapan Banerjee's paper on 
municipal finances shows that, judged 
by per capita municipal expenditure, 
»hc level of activity of the State’s 


municipalities is almost half the 
nation^ avefage — Rs 2812 as 
compwed to Rs S3 14 Another m^or 
feature is the huge revenue gap, wixch 
accounts for 37 percent toSl per cent 
of the total expenditure and matces 
the muniapalitics heavily dependent 
on the State exchequer Mr ^nerjec 
rightly suggests that for the 
muniapaJities to play a more active 
role in developmental activities, a 
g-eater effort would be necessaiV to 
raise finance from its own sources and 
to raise more of it from non tax 
sources Moreover more fiscal 
powers have to be delegated to the 
urban local bodies as si Maharashtra, 
Kerala and Gujarat 
The book voices the need for 
dispersed decentraiizatK>n —of both 
politicail and finanaal powers — to* 
ensure effective region 2 ii development 
and dispersed urban growth The 
volume should be of great use to 
students working on the subject of 
urbanization and regonal change, 
speci^yiy with reference to West 
^ngai 

DHURJATI MUKHERJEE 


On the move 


STUDIES IN MIGRATION Ed 

by M S A Rao, Manohar Books, New 
Delhi. Rs 200 

M igration is of critical 

significance today in the con 
text of rapid mdustnalizatiori 
and economic development But s t 
far social scientists have not given it 
the attention it deserves This volume, 
which represents a multi-disciplinary 
attempt to analyze and understand 
the problems of migration, perhaps 
fills in this gap 

The volume brings together ten 
essays focussing on the historical, 
demographic and sociological 
dimension of migration Besides there 
IS a general essay on the sociokigy of 
migration by the editor himself He 
suggests that migration should be 
studied from both ends—the place of 
ongn and the destinatioii In fact, he 
emphasizes the need to integrate the 
demographic, economic, histoncal 
and geographical dimensions of 
migration in the sociological 
Iramewfjrk 

On the demographic aspect, N K 
Premi’s essay on ’Migration to Cities 
in India’ and K l.axmi Narayan’s 
paper on 'Growth of Metropolitan 
Cities and their Migrants' are 


comolementarv While Premi 
analyses the pattern of migration and 
chai .ic terisncs of migrants in all cities, 
Laxmi Naryan concentrates on 
metropolitan cities Prcmi’s study 
shows that there are nch intern^ 
variations with regard to the 
chararienstics of migrants in the 
different types of cities He thinks it u> 
necessary to restructure the 
ei onomic base of intermediate cities 
so that they become the focal pomts 
of achieving balanced marginal 
development Laxmi Narayan 
analyses the census data in order to 
build a demographic profile of 
migra ts He notes that white the 
reason for migrat»n ts economic, non 
economic factors such as education 
and urban facilities also play a part 
The >,ection on economic aspects 
deals with two major issues While 
Sundaram examines the Indian 
experience ot show that it does not 
support the ‘Todaro model’ of 
expected income differential as the 
basis for people to move from rural to 
urban areas, U Tataji takes up the 
question of the absorption of the 
migrant labour force m the formal and 
informal sectors of the urban economy 
and the pattern of work organization 
Tataji specifically examines the 
dichotomy of formic informal sectors 


to show tlial it IS not meaningful in the 
Indian context 

Section II considers the questxin of 
why pieople move from rural to urban 
areas and their work situation in 
urban centres ‘Rural rural mgratior' 
forms the focus of section III in which 
the pattern and consequences of 
peasants migrating to tnbai areas and 
seasonal labourers from dry to wet 
villages arc discussed Here Professor 
Rao’s essay on 'Peasant Fanner 
Colonization, Development and 
Deprivation in Tnbai Antfiira' deals 
with the migration of farmers from 
rural to tnbai Andhra Pradesh and 
Vidyasagar's paper 'Subistence and 
Labour Mobility' considers the 
migration of labourers from dry to wet 
villages in northern Karnataka 

The section on tnbai migratKin, 
consisting of two papers, highlights 
the importance of colontaJ politics m 
understanding the forces responsible 
for the deprivations of tnbals, thsir 
violent resurgencics and the 
consequent migratxm to plantations 
The two essays are complementary 
because they deal with the same 
respon—Chotanagpur and Santhal 
Pi^anaa 

In the final section, which is devoted 
to international migration. Prof 
Metcalf examines the dynamics of the 
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migration of hdtans to South Afnca in 
the colonial period If Metcalf deals 
with overseas migration in the colonid 
period, Helweg considers the 
migration of Indians to England in the 
recent past—1950 1980 On the baisis 
of his intensive fieldwork he provides 
insights into the triangular 
interactional relationship between a 
Punjabi Sikh migrant group in 
England and their host society of 
Gravesend and Kent on the one hand, 
and the sending community, Jamdiali 
in Punjab op the other 

Tlius the focus of ail the analyses is 
on the human aspiect of migration— 
^ povpity, deprivation and subsistence 
^ Becasuse of its multi-disciplinary 
F approach the booV will be useful not 
2 only to academics but also to 
^ administrators, politicians and sociai 
workers 


Migrant vjarken t,omplementary to the cities TRIDIB CHAKRABARTI 



Tales from modern history 


NK.HT SOLDIERS l>v Alon 
Kiisi Houghton Mifflin $19 95 


T VA-TNHETHCFNILIRY his 
toi V I*' the inspiration for Alan 
I urs's intelligent and anibi 
tioiisnew uivent lire novel litharges 
along froi’i the use of fascism in 
Bulgaria wheic 19 year old Khristo 
Stoianev s*’i s his brother killed by a 
•VKig ot sli lilting thugs, to Moscow in 
puige lime where Khristo is trained in 
intelligcnic 'V the NKVD. to bpain 
during the Civil War where he is 
ordered to murder his anti f ran^o 
comrades because they are 
anarchists, not Communists, to 
Fiance, on the run trom his former 
Soviet handlers, where he is caught 
up in the German invasion, and bat k 
to Eastern Europe, in the service of 
Western spymasteis asWoildWarll 
draws to an i nd 

Khiisti' IS a blackboaid tor 
tonlemporarv horrors and heroism 
Though he is very much the man ot 
action, he is less actor than acted 
iijjon T hough ht finds hiinsetl tossed 
hy the storms of politiis basnst 
versus Cc>mrnumst C>immiinisi 
versus Communist, Conimunnt 
versus the West fas own politu s 
fiave less to do with iileolotr; 1 han with 
jrersonat lovalties ‘T just iv.ini In live 
iTiv h.e to tie left alone ” he s,ivs 
Fortu lately tor the noce' he .levei 
gets that opportunity In Mosiow, he 
joins with foui other NKVU lecrints, 
representing most of the < ounfries ol 


Faslern Europe, in swearing mutual 
fidelity, an oath that becomes 
important in their troubles to come 
Their fates, Fuist wants us to know 
are indicative of the fates of their 
homelands 

Although there are many 
references to the famous, from Steilin 
to La ' Pasionaria, this is not one of 
those novels in which history’s big 
players are brought on stage and 
knocked about We meet people who 
affect the destinies of others while 
their own destinies remain beyond 
their control The characters tend to 
be personifications of their nations, 
and the book serves as something of a 
tour guide, especially to towns up and 
down the Danube Now and then we 
seem to be getting excerpts from a 
Baedeker "The y moved past 
Svistov, where the Bulganan pxiet and 
patriot Aleko Konstantinov had been 
stabbed to death, where his pierced 
heart wes exhibited in a small 
museum ’ 

Often, however, Furst comes up 
with details of places and events that 
lire odd enough to seem authentic 
Some of the terrible craziness of the 
wur m Spain, for example, breaks 
through in the account by a Spanish 
loyalist of a clash in Madrid between 
Franco's Moorish troops and a Polish 
brigade supporting the republic The 
Moors, having V aptured the college of 
medicine t'Uilt fires in the hallways 
and roasted the labot atory animals on 
tt'eii bayonets and ate them hkiw 
they II all get rare diseases The FViles 


chased them out by pitting hand 
grenades on the elevators and 
sending them up to the floor they were 
holding 

Episode by episode. Night Soldiers 
IS absorbing, y^t the episodic quality 
prevents the novel trom building 
tension from one account of Khi isf o’s 
scrapies and escapes to another 
Colourful charaitcrs keep coming on 
and being knocked off a little too last 
for us to get to know them Hardly 
have we been introduced to the great 
romance of Khrisfo's life, AIcksandra, 
a sexy woman who may be French or 
Russian or something else, when she 
disappears Granted, the blasting of 
lives and relationships by the horrors 
of out century is part of the truth of 
the bv-iok Even so, the appearance of 
an American woman who hooks up 
with Khristo in Spain seems intended 
for the movie version 

The book springs alive in the scenes 
of Khrisfo’s training by the NKVD and 
his employment of the skills of 
subversion across Europe His 
exploits with the Maquis make first 
rate spy stuff Khristo, an 
accoinphshed salioteur, teaches the 
French underground such useful 
things as the fact that a single cube of 
sugar vi a gas tank would caramelize 
on the pistons and freeze the engine 
solid If vou didn’t have a sugar cube, a 
potato wedged in the tailpipe of a 
vehicle would choke the exhaust 
system, blow a hole in th^muffler, and 
could cause carbon monoxide to teak 
into the driver’s compartment Who 
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can resist such lore'^ Yet Khristo's 
den ing do diicsn't blow tcK) big a bole 
in credibilitv he is always ronstrainecj 
by circLin'staiiccs and is not often 
tnuiTiphanl 

fursi Keeps his very best until the 
last when' with the war ending, 
Khristo miikes his wa^ up the Panube 
>nto the lands now coming under 
Soviet c ontrol. to resc u«> one of his old 
buddies Scenes of a devastated 
Furope arc vividly tendered ‘ The 
bu'lding suxxi three stciries high, 
sroich patterns flared out oti the 
plaster walls above and tielow the 
broken windows and when the rains 
came in early March oil that had 
leached into the central load'nq yard 
over the years returned to the surface 
and the smell ot it, singed and rancid, 
hung in the wet air ” 

Furst plainly knows his Orwell 
Though Khristo remains in shadow, 
his simple decency is highlighted His 
politics consists of opposition to the 
brutes he they Fascist or 
Comniunist Night Soldiers is so 
thoughtful a tale or senes o* tales ttiat 
you find ycxtrselt asking for more than the 
novel fin die dc 'ivei But that may be 
acting qr<>ecfv Th» histotv is deftly 
incorporated the viewpoint civili/ed 
the chara'ieiv and the settings 
picturesque, the adventures exciting 
the willing pungent And the bciok 
may ei en d'rect the attentiof of some 
readers to the c ondition of i et.tral and 
Eastern Europe today 

WALTER GCK)DMAN 

Books received 

Fertility and family planning in | 
rural areas by A K Sharma, Mittal 
Publications, B-2/19B, Lawrence 
Road. Delhi 110 035. Rs 110 

Tenancy and resource use 
effiesney in agriculture: by M M 
Islam and B N Banerjee, Mittal 
Publications (see above) Rs 120 

George Meredith, the poet by 

Ratna Junee)a, Mittal Publications 
[see above). Rs 65 

The political philosphy of 
Bertrand RusselL oy Amita Singh, 
Mittal Publications (sec above), Rs 
125 

Hospitalized schizophrenics, 
their socio sexual life and 
rehabilitation, by R K Upadhyay. 
Mittal Publications (see above), Rs 

no 

New horizons of Soviet policies 
by Rajiv Shah. Palnot Publishers, 
New Delhi Rs 80 


I T looks as though Pope John 
Paul II will not be invited 
to join PEN after all That honour 
was recently proposed at a Board 
meeting of PEN’s American Centre by 
Norman Mailer, a piast president of 
the wnters’ organization looking 
back. Cay Talcse a former vice 
president, desenhed the propiusal 
dryly as "a g»’»ture by one 
Internationa' organization to 
another" A vur.em officer called it 
“one of Norman’s flounshes" Susan 
Sontzig, pen’s, president, said the idea 
was "inim.tablv Mailer’’ ’ He’s 
interested in a certain kind of 
outreach I wasn I jiersiiaded hy the 
idea, and 1 dor ' tJiink anvbcxk was 
enthralled by 'I People h.iyo all kinds 
of funnv ideas 

The jDartuular work ot John Paul 
that caught Mailers fancy was the 
Papal Fncvclival On Scx'ial C on.ern, 
a statement on developing the Third 
World, issued at the end of 1987 
“No’-man was full of beans about the 
Encyclical,’ sair Talese 

Exam, les of the Papal prose were 
handed aiound to the iO or so writers 
gathered at PFN’s headquarters in 
Nevi York on April 2K The excerpts 
UK ludea praise for religious freedom 
and the right tc org<inize along with 
condcmna’i'in ot the imperialism of 
botl-. V ap.talisr and communist 
bliK s "on the one hand the all 
consuming desire for profit and on the 
othei the tfiirst fr.r power with the 
intention o* nipv>smg one s will ujaon 
tjthers’ 

On Six idi Concern had been 
critK i?ed on *he Right for its even 
handedness regarding West and East, 
but the main objection to it at PEN - 
no R ]ht wing bastion was that 'he 
Pope s attitude towards dissent within 
the Chutfh was not in accord with 
PEN’S principles ot freedotii of 
speet h 

As evident e that this Vatican has 
been repressive, the novelist Maureen 
Howard referred at (he meeting to 
crackdowns on liberal priests in the 
United States and elsewhere “That 
doesn’t deserve our hacking," she 
told her colleagues “It would be 
terribly out of line for PEN to take 
such a stand " 

Also, instant offe'ice was taken by 
members of PEN’s women’s group, 
who reminded Mailer forcefully of the 
Pope’s unsympathetic attitude 
towards abortion 


Howard, not one of the women's 
group said It was a funny, quirky 
suggestion on Norman’s part, and I 
fell moved to answer 1 rose to my feet 
like It was an old Catholic debating 
scKiety ” Howard, who giew up a 
Roman Catholii was less vonverned 
wnth feminist issues than with PEN’s 
own sjiec lal issues as an organization 
ot wiiteis She t laborated I didn't 
think It was .in eas.' matfer of saying. 
Yeah let sign this qi.y on ’ I don’t 
think NorTTi.in lully understood what it 
means to he an honorary memtier of 
PEN ’’ 

An applicant for membeiship must 
havt published two books of 
distinction, “a definition,” cracked 
1 alese, ’ that depends on who’s 
friends with whom a* the time ’ Maiiei 
reminded tne meeting that the Pope 
had written and transLited poetry 
■ Which nobody m that room had 
read.’’countered Howard “As for the 
Encyclical’’ she continued, “it is a 
political statement that isn’t written by 
one guy For heaven’s sake, all 
Encyclicals sciund good ’’ 

She recalled the 10 minute 
exctiange as a wildly funny scene- 
the idea of a little old Catholic girl 
saving "No the Pojje can’t join cur 
cluh ’’ 

After what Howard summed up as 
“a nice hearty discussion" one that 
Sontag sighed might have gone o'l 
much longer had she not turned to 
otficr matt *rs on the agenda. Mailer 
sue c umbed grac mv'sly His proj^osa! 
never made* i' lormally onto the floor 
Talese, whci sponsored a successful 
invitation to New Vork M.iyor Edward 
I Koch last year on the premise that 
PFN should be more open, at first 
backed Mailer but then saw that 
sentimemt was not running their way 

Feeling that somebody had to do 
something Takse suggested that 
excerpts from the Encyclical be 
published in the next F'EN newsletter, 
whic h, he observed, might make that 
journal interesting for a charge 
Nobody objected Alan Ginsf«rg, 
who says he usually goes along with 
Mailer because he has interesting 
notions, volunteered to write a brief 
intrcxiuction And the issue was 
resolved or unresolved on a collegial 
note with Mailer and Howard agreeing 
to contribute their separate views, 
which they nruiy or may not actually 
get around to doing 



LIFE 


Lovely exile 


S EVEN years ago, Sfefa’i 
Olszowski was a prominent 
Polish politician, a pro Soviet 
hard liner who helped crush the 
Solidarity movement 

Today the 57 year old Olszowski 
lives an anonymous middle class life in 
New York City 

He lame to the United States, a 
nation whose ideology he fervently 
despised, in August 1986 He did it for 
love 

Last April, he msrned Zofia 
SkowTon, a Polish international civil 
se''van‘, for whom he left his first wife 
The scandal shook the Polish 
Communist Patty and «-ontribulcd to 
nis ouster as Foreign Minister and 
Politburo member in 1985 The t ouple 
have a 4 year old son, Nicholas 
SkouTon was transferred to the 
United Nations (,>fficp in New York 
and Olszowski accompanied her 
His move has astounded Ameru an 
Polish experts, as well as emigres 
many of whom left Poland aftc- 
Solidarity was suppressed by martiai 
law in December 1981 

During the 16 months Solidarity 
was a legal unicrn and Poland twisted 
and turned through lilrerali/ation and 
crisis, a der'ierate Communist Party 
twic c almost installed Olszowski as its 
top leader, in place of Stansilaw 
Kama 

“It's a remarkable example of moral 
cynicism and ideological hypocrisy," 
Zbigniew Brzezinski US National 
Security Adyiscr in the Carte” 
Administration , said “This is a man 
who, back home, is a staiwail 
doctrmarian who laverured the hlocxly 
use of force to crush Solidarity " 

“It's almost as if A1 Haig or Caspar 
Weinberger or someone like that 
turned up m a dacha outside 
Moscow,” said Janusz filowacki, a 
Polish playwright now liying in New 
York 

Olszoweki insists that he is in New 
York solely for personal reasons and 
refuses to cermment on ties to the 
Polish Goyernment 
“I am )ust a private perstm,” he has 
said "If you can understand me, I am 
here for personal reasons ” 
Olszowski and Skowr m live m free 
lined Rego Park, Queens 
The front hallu ay of then 
apartment is littered with toys, and 
Olszowski tousled Nic hcilas's hair as 
he answered a few questions from a 
reporter He called the city “a good 
place for living” and said he 


particularly en)oyed the cultural life 
museums, theatre and films 

Despite his ouster - one of several 
that have punctuated his roller 
coaster political career in Poland 
Olszowski appears to maintain ties to 
Poland’s top leadership, meeting with 
visiting officials at the United Nations 
In March 1987 Jozef Czyrek, now 
Foreign Minister, visited him while 
part of a parliamentary delegation 
Shortly afterwards, Olszowski 
returned to Poland — according to 
some reports, after Czyrek had 
suggested that his continuing 
presence here posed an embarrass 
ment for Warsaw and Moscow 
Olszowski gained early fame m 
Poland as Having formidable intellect, 
as well as great ambition 

His American ex'- ursion amounts 
to a curious c hapter Twice he was in 
the Politburo, and twice he was 
^ oreign Minister In 1976 TIME 
magazine called him 'a rising star of 
world politics" the only Pole so 
named 

Starting as a vou*h activist in the 
19S0s, Olszowski rose to the powerful 
Secretariat by 1968 and its Politburo 
by 1970 The next year, he became 
Foreign Minister Riding the stormy 
waves of Communist politics, 
Olszowski rose to economic czar, a 
key aide to First Sc*c retary Edward 
Gierek 

Olszowski was known for the 
virulence of his anti American 
statements In an interview published 
in 198J in the main party newsfiapet 
I rybuna Ludu, he said "The USAs 
striving to win a dominant role in the 
world IS the principal c aiise of the 
present tension " 

In February 1980, he was made a 
scapegoat fc r waves of strikes and 
growing economic turmoil and was 
removed from the Pol",buto and 
appointee' 'o the elativelv obscure 
post ol Ambassadot to East 
Germany 

As the economic and political baffle 
between the Government and 
Solidarity mounted in early 1981 
there wete rumours that Olszowski 
would be pul in power by Moscow as a 
last resoit before anv direct Soviet 
intervention 

Such a situation never mateiialized, 
but Poland's fop leader, Gen 
Woiciech Jaru/els'ici named 
Olszowski to his tormer posts as 
Foreign Minister and Politburo 
member 



Luce conquers all prejudices'^ 

In November 1985, however, 
Jaruzeiski dismissed Olszowski, a 
strong iival from his Party and 
Government posts 

At the time of his ouster, 
Olszowski s opponents circulated 
stories about Skowron and his wife, 
Janina 

“ This IS noi bee oming of a Foreign 
Minister to have an 'liegitimatc child 
ar d an c'ngoing affair known lo the 
public " a Polish diplomat said 
Olszowski declined to comment on 
the r* 'ent unrest m Poland and the 
emerge-nce of a younger generation of 
bolidaritv supporters “You can 
understand that " he said 
Olszewski said he often went to the 
iTiovic’s His tzvourite recent film, he 
S.UC1 was ‘ The I ast Emperor' 

Olszowski s original six month 
visitors visa is about to expire 
However, Polish officials said he 
continues to carry a diplomatic 
passfxsrt He returned last September* 
on a nine month visitot's visa 

That expires this month, and 
Olszowski said he planned to return 
to Poland briefly, but, he will spend 
most ot the next two years in New 
York, the time remaining ir. 
Skow rein’s teim as Liaison Officer 
with UNESCO 

TM 




LANGUAGE. PLEASE. 

When it is 
right to 
use a 
gerund 

M r Ajit Kumar S^n has written 
from Barrackpur “Now 
adavs Gerund used after ‘for’ 
IS very often found, Ftarticuletrly in 
newspapers Again ‘due to' is used 
without having any adjectival force 
The examples of such grammatical 
irregularities are (i) I read hard for 
passing the exam, (ii) He could not 
attend due to illness Are they iHit 
incorrect English'^ Are they in this way 
passing into usage 

The misuse i.»f the Gerund tot the 
Infinit’vc and that u( the bifinitive for 
the Gerund are very common We 
should say, ' I read hard to pass the 
exam," “They t ame to see (not for 
•seeing’) us," ‘ Ram went to I im to 
inquire (not ‘for inquiring’' what he 
wanted to do ” 

“Though the Intinitive and the 
Gerund are almost synonymous and 
though both can be used as noun 
English idiom requires the ise ot the 
Gerund in some cases, and ‘ne use ol 
the Infinitive in others Neither of 
them tan be used indiscriminately It 
IS a question, not of grammar hut of 
idiom " 

We say ‘addicted to gambling , not 
‘to gamble’, aimed at winning . not, ‘to 
win . coiifideti* ot succeeding not ti> 
do’, ‘confident ot succeeding’, not, ‘to 
succeed’ ‘disqualified from applying , 
not, todppiy ‘despair of getting’, not, 
‘to get’, desist from opposing’, not, ‘to 
fjpposc’, ‘excel in painting’ not, ‘to 
paint ‘Te.irful of going , not ‘to go 
‘tond of reading’, not, ‘to read' etc 
Sr me nouns, adjectives, and verbs 
are idion^afically followed tiy the 
Infinitive the tollowing are som-* such 
words refusal 'endenty, determi 
natiou, inspiration reluctance (all 
nouns), suft.went, intompetent (txitli 
* adjectives), refuse ihreateri, profess, 
j-ail (ji verhsi His refusal togother. 
surpiisr'd us A/haniddiri snould> urti 
his tendency ’< pia'y 'he ball early 
I 'vSjjiy Amrifraj possib'v lacked the 
I flefermination to witi at all f osts, A 
let'er from him wouln he suffii .ent to 
servx'our purpose- Tlien isnorloubt 
, »Viai , e is competent t<i do the. The 
1 ' ut) secretary has threatened to take 
' a< tion agains* all errant players 
j The following words are followed by 

“in “ 


the orerx>sition noted within brae kets 
after them and the Gerund 
objecticm(to), habit(ofl plan(of), 
idea(of), resis*ancc(to). equal(to), 
iinequal(to), commit self(tc>) 
confesb(to), objectttol suneedtin). 
bent(on), disqualified! It on d dutv’(of), 
insist(on). persisl(iii), intent(on) 
dcbar(from), justificdtm) j'assion 
(tor), praituefot) retianntrom) 
nght(in), thought(of) Me obiet ts lo 
being treated in this i.iar'iKi, He 
ccmfessed to imiideting fiis (iiend. 
The Boaids i oi'ditio'is will di h ir a 
player from writing during a fest 
series She lii es not tee’ equal to 
receiving .is'i.ns Hi ti.is a passion t>n 
readiiigi. Fhi manager was right in 
thinking this, Ik shows resistance to 
t omplying v ith flu order. Robinson 
Crusoi- s pl.u' c'l leaiTig home did not 
meet with tiis t.iihii s .giptoval, Ills 
hah'i o' p’lp.nino h- daily itsso is is 
gcKx! 

Veins )l preveiitinn (vi„ ahstain 
debat {It. ' * teftem desist 
disqiuil'li. hi di' oiohioi', eti ) .iri 
always toliovsd by ‘Irom a'ul a 
Gciund f orliiu is an exi eptioii 

Soirn 'imcscii. b 'orns are dlioweil 
I am alt..id ot go n , (ot to go 1 tbeic 

H( h iti« oi'tui''unity ot learning lot 
to le.iiii I s'lorih.ii. 1 

P Ml'KHERJtf 

CHESS. 

Indians fared badly in ttie second Tata 
Steel Aleklune hternational Grandmaaier 
Tuurrvament held m Calcutta some time 
ago Dibyendu Barua, however, fought 
well to finish fifth Cuba’s Arencibia with 
B ack pieces lost 'u Barua The 
diagra.-nmed position occurred after 
Black's 27th move White to move now 
had nn difficulty in overpowering Black 
How was It played'' 



Dntnbution (W) K«3, Rfl, B Nbl. c2, 
Hb4. C3, d4, eS. Q, 94 h4 
(B) Kg?, Ra2. Na4, Be8. PbS. C4. d5,«6. 
95. hS 

The an»wer 1 hg, B^, 2 gh. Bbl, iRbl, 
Re2. 4 Ke2 Nc3. 5 kdZ Black resigns 

KIBITZER 


.SPORT. 

Lost prize 

A CHESS grandmaster fjrom 
Cuba who won $10,0<X) in the 
prestigious New York open 
Chess 1 ournament had been barred 
from taking his prize money out of the 
United States 

The action against Guillermo 
Garcia, 31, of Havana was taken 
under a prov ision ot the Trading with 
the Enemy Act of 1917, a spokesman 
t'l! the Us I tepartmen' ol the Iren 
suiy "xiid 

Gate la won th< ‘i c otidpn/*' V'assily 
Ivaiii huk a Russian who won $2U.i)t)'J 
as the first prize in the tournament, 
has been allowed to lake his money 
bac k to the Soviet I Jnion 

The Trading with the Enemy Act 
Ixtcamt taw during World War I I he 
sanctions aijciinst Cuba, 'he 1 rensury 
sjaiskesman said, w»>re put 'nto effet t 
bv President Kennedy in 19t>3 

Reached betore boarding a plane 
fiome tiarii.i '■•litf its ve.y 
LinlortunaU and it saddi ns me This is 
•something th.it I never heatd happen 
before m the history ot chess where a 
Graiidmaslet wins a jirize and he 
cant recen’e it Garcia is one of 
about 2S0 grandmasters ir thi world 
and has been Cubas national 
champion three times 

The Treasury LJepartmeni 
spokesman said that since Gama 
resides in Cuba, his prizi- goes into a 
blocked interest bearing ac count in 
his name m the USA 

Asked II Gaicia could sjiend iiis 
money in the United i>taies, an official 
said “He cant get it H* cant debit a 
blocked aci ount There’s only one 
way, and that is it he establishes 
jxfrmanent residence in some c ounti y 
other than Cuba 'hat is. itself not 
blocked 

I he sanction, the official said, is to 
prevent trarvjfer of hard currency to 
CuEiaand to provide leverage lo reach 
a settlement with Cuba becuasc of 
Its exprtjiiation ol Ub proi>er'y 
back in the early bOs 
The New York l3pen was a very 
high level tourname.it because 
approximately 40 Grandmasters 
competed A total of $125 0(X) in prize 
money was awarded at the 
tournament, a figure that made it one 
of the biggest tournaments in the 
world 

The President and Organizer of the 
New York Oiieri Mr Jose Cut hi, said 
'I think, from a personal, human point 
of view. It's rather surprising that a 
chess player cannot take a prize On 
the other hand, this is the law, as I 
have been told, and the law is the law " 





YOU WILL BE H/U?D WORK 
ing and the things that need to 
be tackled urgently will be 
brought to your notice Be 
prepared to accept a httle 
constructive criticism, but 
avoid being too anxious to 
please There will bed chance to 
make new Inends, so make tiie 
most ol the opportunity 
Personal spending s likely to 
increase A domestic problem 
may cause a little tension 
Family he^th should iKit be 
ignored Important dates 12, 
IS, 18 


/^pr21—May 21 


YOUR PRESTIGE IS ON THE 
increase and it is time to forge 
ahead Everyone at home seems 
very enthusiastic Pastpone an 
outing, if you feel it will 
interrupt your activities and do 
not take too many chances 
Deal with a money problem 
promptly and you will have cash 
far personal luxury Ar 
opportunity i omcs your way on 
Tuesday cash in on it 
Friendships arc favoured 
Important dales 12, 14, 17 



LEO 

KB 

m 

Jul24-Aug21 

m 


TRY TO CURB EMOTIONS 
and keep things on an even 
keel Catch up cin persorial 
commitments, there is now a 
ctiance td gain recognition and 
build a reputation lor yourself as 
a hard worker A financi^ 
agreement wffl be reached with a 
partner and you will have more 
to spend on nunessentials 
ckimestic chores piove tinng 
A letter may induce you to act 
impulsively Important dates 
14, IS, 18 


SCORPIO 


Oct 24 -Nnv 21 


CAPRICORN 


Dec 22—Jan 20 


THE UGHTER SIDE CM" UFE 
dominates the week ^t you 
must balance work and play 
Make sure a commitment»irtet 
on time, it will help ease your 
conscience Extra expense 
should be avoxled Unexpected 
offers and a pleasant surprise 
come your way Wednesday is a 
day for signing important deals 
and to meet speaal people 
Important datca 12; 15, 16. 


AQUARIUS 


Fan 21-Feb 1° 



TH!i> IS A GOOD TIME FOR 
making morM^r and you will find 
new outlets for your ideas A 
bold move will bring family 
happiness, and there will be 
CO opcrat'oi^ over difficult 
chores Tension eases in a 
special relationship and you wilt 
be aHe to reach a decision on 
vour own Watch out for a 
surprise reunion with o'd 
friends at the weekend A piece 
news >inies as a pleasant 
surprise A relative in (fifficulty 
calls for help Important 
dates 13. 15. 18 



May 22—Jun21 


YOU ARE LIKELY TO FEEc. 
I unlused and colleagues will tie 
a source of irritation unless you 
sort yourself out in a certan 
direc lion Make it a poinl to be 
on your own mckveek, it will 
dear your mind A pleasant 
financial surprise » indicated 
and will gve you an opportunity 
to go on a spenefinq spree 
There may be a chance to enioy 
the company of an old fnend 
Qimestic issues find easy 
soluttons and a pending mailer 
reac hes a peak by Thursday Be 
prepared for some bad sews 
Important dales 14,16. 18 


PEOPIJ^ ARE ONLY TOO 
will'nq to share responsibilities, 
delegate and gel some time to 
yourself As invitation boosts 
morale towards midweek 
Others will share their luck with 
you and add to your feeling ol 
well beinq There is more 
money at home, so qet on with a 
sjiecial scheme without delay 
Ran, supevise and be methodkal 
m everything on Wednesday 
Important dates 14, 16, 18 


vmoo 


Aug 22 -Sep 21 


LIFE IS NOW CALM 
after several ui>sets Stick to a 
routine if nossiNe and involve 
others .n your activities You 
will lie inclined to waste time 
socialisinq )ust now An 
unexpected caller brings some 
qood news concerning money 
and you will have to keep a 
shot! notice aopointmant Any 
extifl correspondence should 
tie dealt vath quickly You are 
in foi a happv surprise and 
will have to make on Ihe spot 
decisions Keepanevi oiivour 
personal health and shelve any 
iia/el plans for the time being 
Important dales 12. 14 18 


EXTRA WORK DOES NOT 
worry vou “t i< necessary to 
show initiative |usi now and 
enr ourage others lo follow your 
lead There ts an air of intnque in 
romance and vou will have to 
make a decsion by the 
weekend A domtstK problem 
will be solved unexpecledlv 
Deal firmly with an argumenta 
live comiianion ReUtives may 
gve you some kind of a shoe 
pinch Travels .ind a happv 
holiday come m vour way Keep 
an eve on the family s health 
Important dates 13, 15, 16 


SAGITTARIUS 


Nov 22-Dec 21 


AIM HIGH AND MAKE YOUR 
presence felt do not hxie vour 
light under a bushel Get a small 
issue sorted out early this week 
and make time to follow up a 
personal interest CXd fnends 
may dr^,^l m unexpecteefiy and 
thcie could be changes in vour 
soevd programme Money is 
plentiful and you ejen satisfaction 
fiom Ixnnq able lo pay vour 
way Ai argument is sexm 
settled IWork oppoituiiilicsand 
romance are both lacwiraHe 
Goixl news comes from afar 
and perhaps a happv hohdai> is 
in the offing Important dales 
13. 16. 18 


YOUR PROa»ECTS LOOK 
htigW and there is nothing to 
worry Any changes will be to 
your acivantage and you can 
deperxi on the advice of your 
associates Moneywise, ycxi are 
stronger m the second haM ol 
the week and there may be a 
windfall A sooai plan wiH be 
accepted, but guard agamst 
hemg over active in one 
direction as you may become 
tex) involved m home idfairs 
\vcxd hasty decisions as much 
as possible A holiday or simple 
relaxation is not a bad idea 
Important dates 12, 16, IS 



Feb 20 - Mai 21 


KEEP YOUR EAR TO THE] 
ground and make the meet erf an .1 
opportunity Money wilt be your 
main worry in the early part erf 
the week and a lot of reshuffling 
may be needed before you are 
satisfied with ycxir position 
Socially, vou are anxious to be a 
trend setter and a midweek 
gathering will let you set the 
pace A le*teT bnngs you a 
p'easant surprise and a 
romantx: incident helps you to 
get a better grip on someone 
Manage to get into the good 
books of someone before 4 b too 
late Important daitea 13, 14, 
16 
























For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marridues were e 
made m hnavi'n or so 
we believed, till iho 
Matiimoriial Columns 
helped ti ■ the knot But 
advertisuin for the ideal 
mate doesn t nef» s,,Hrdv 
yet vou one Then* s still 
that bly elomeiit of 
( hanc-e 

In toda\’s aye of 
ter hnoloyy who leaves 
anythiny to rhance'’ 
we ve introduced 
( omputeii/ed mat( h- 
tnakiny hor the first lime 
in I'astern India Based on 
>-( lentdii ( ah ulatioris it 
delivers perft't t 


c 'irnbinations Porfet I 
mall lies' 

And all this, without 
ihe b-'ther of siftiny 
throuyh and si,rutini/iny 
hundrerls of replies For 
vou [ust « an f be too 

< aretul when it < onies to 
i hooHiriy vour partner foi 
life Your burden will 
now' lu' taken over bv the 

< omputei We it serifl yOU 
till mo'^' ideallv - suitts I 
'iiafi he who h at i uratelv 
mat' h Vein i ecjuii ernents 
alony w iMi the usual box 

r plie . and 111 no time 


All vou need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our office's and 
( lassified outlets 


Now with the ever- 
yiowiny popiilaritv of this 
sjiei lal ( oiiiputiM service 
vou don t have to pay any 
•xtia other than the 
normal r haryes tor a 
matniiionial ad in Ainrita 
Ba/ai Patrika. Northern 
India i’atrika Allahabad & 
hur know. Northern 
Patiika, Kanpur Amrit 
Piabhat Allahabad ik 
hiH know and luyaiitai. 

('.ah utta 
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Party games 


C ONSTITUTIONAL pundits m 
Delhi feel that the Oppo 
sition’s infighting may cost it 
desirly as the ruling party will make the 
most of the situation Expefts have 
•> >note of the fact that the 
P' r us Public Accounts 
Ltec (PAC) in Parliament has 
[ j ten functioning because it has no 
1 t I’J Wan for more than a month 
^ydiiig to them, Amal Datta, CPI 
I / ^"Hitber of the Lok Sabha, who 
III his one year term as 
■ v* ? shortly before the 

end oV the Budget session of 
Parliament, expected that he would 
be nominated for another term But 
the Government was not happy with 
Detta’s tenure as he had exposed 
It regularities m defence and other 
deals The Speaker ruled out an 
extension of his term and appointed 
C Madhav Reddy (TDP) as his 
successor It seems that Madhav 
Reddy was all 1oi> willing to take over 
and that the Speaker, in all 
probability, announced his appoint 
ment alter sounding the Telcgu 
Desam leader in the Lok Sabha Datta 
charged the Government with 
VK timizing him for his good work in 
the committee, and his party hinted 
that the lelegu Desam had stabbed 
him in his back Then a TDP member 
of Parliament disclosed that N T 
Rama Rao did not approve of Madhav 
Reddy s reported willingness to take 
over the PAC chairmanship As a 
result, Madhav Reddy backed out 
The Opposition leaders have now 
urged the Speaker to nominate Amal 
Datta for a second term 
The Speaker, having been thwarted 
in his game, may now retaliate by 
eliminating the Opposition altogether 
from the cfiairmanship ol the PAC It 
IS possible that even before these lines 
appear in pnnt, the PAC pc st will have 
been grabbed by the ruling party If 
this happens, nobody can take 
exception to the Speaker's move The 
Opposition parties in Parliament may 
be in for a shcxrk Sooner or later they 
may be told that there is no 
recognized party in the Lok Sabha 
from which to choose the PAC 
chairman lo be recogn.zed, a pfcrty 
in the I ok Sabha must have at least .54 
.nemhers (that is, one tenth of the 


(iiiy 


total strength of the House) Neither 
thi' ,'PI(M) iior the 1 DP nor any other 
taction’ in the I ok Sabha can claim to 
be a recogiiized party 

Now tor a blow Oy blow account ot 
the (Oppositions discomfiture at the 



hands of the Congress I in Parliament politics to serve the poor But hasn’t 
The Opposition leaders claim that the N T R , along with Devi Lai of 
chairmanship ol the PAC should go to Haryana, taken a leaf from the 
them according to convention The Congress 1 ‘culture’ by perpetuating 
ruling party says there is no such dynastic rule while piofessing to 
convention' Up to 1966, the PAC uphold democracy'^ 
chairman was invariably a Congress The capital is always interested in 
memoer of the Lok Sabha, and among the love hate relationship between the 
the best known heads ol tne CPl(M) and the BJP Many noted that 
committee was Balwant Rai Mehta In both Communist parties — the 
1967 non Congress Governments CPI(M) and the CPI — stayed away 
were in the saddle in as many as nine from the Opposition conclave called 
Stales Alter this beating the by Rama Rao at Vijayawada recently 
weakened Government at the Cen.rc because the BJP had decided to join 
decided to offer two important it But at Allahabad when V P Singh 
positrons — the Deputy Speakership was filing his nomination papers the 
of the Lok Sabha and the BJP and the CPlfM) vied with each 
chairmanship of the PAC -- to the other to support him Moreover, both 
Opposition the CPUM) and the BJP sent 

The situation has changed since delegates to the recent Jan Morcha 
and the Congress I now has a massive convention in Calcutta If one would 
majonty in Parliament This has made like to draw a mural from these 


It arrogant incidents, it is that the Left, the Right 

If nobody accepts the PAC and the Centre accept V P Singh and 
chairmanship, the Speaker will have his Jan Morcha as weighty factors 
no choice except to pass on the 


position to the ruling party The 
argument of the Congress I. 
according lo some of its hawkish 
members, is if the Joint Parliamen 
tary Committee (JPC) to investigate 
the Bofors issue could function 
without the Opposition, why can’t the 
PAC also do the same’’ 


Tailpiece 

NEWSPAPER reader in Delhi 
has been upset by a report that 
poison resistant black rats are 
rapidly multiplying in large Japanese 
cities, causing widespread damage 
^e has also been reminded of an 



Though the Opposition parties 
usually fight like cats outside it, in 
Parliament they are fairly united This 
includes the CPI(M) and the BJP 
which are uncompromising enemies 
outside During the last Assembly 
elections, the CPIfM) collaborated 
with the TDP But now the two parties 
are squabbling over the PAC post 
Recently N T Rama Rao said at 
Satvafiarpuram (Andhra Pradesh) 
that he was the only Leftist in the 
country and that he had entered 


incident in the capital’s WIP airport, 
where (^rocious rats — aiso black, 
perhaps — found thcir way into an 
aircraft reserved for Rajtv Gandhi and 
damaged it so extensively as to make 
It unfit for the flight The reader has 
been wondering what our Black Cats 
of the Special Protection Group for 
VVIPs have been doing She suggests 
the authonties send our Black Cats to 
Japan for rendezvous with the black 
rats it vili give them good training 
RINGSIDER 



Pilgrims’ progress 


Despite quotas intro¬ 
duced after bloody 
clashes marred the Haj 
pilgrimage to Mecca last 
year. Iran says it has no 
intention of cutting back 
on Its contingent or its 
demonstration plans 
leheran insists it is the 
right of the Muslim 
faithful to visit Islam’s 
holiest site, but Riyadh 
worries at the determina¬ 
tion of the Iranians to 
preach their brand of 
revolutionary fervour 
Mohammed Aslam re¬ 
ports on the threat of 
violence in Mecca’s 
ancient streets 


A WA' trcnn the fio'-tilitir', o( 
*he • juit vva Ivtwcofi 

Irjn .Mid bdiid I'ldi.i over ‘he 
annual H.i) pilgritnaq. us led to the 
breaVon'i o'l ol dipl.>mati< relatoins 
An eslifnated 1 j n'Mion Mijslims 
Irom m ( oiinfriesper* ^rmoc Hai last 
year amid unpiccedeiitea v. Diem e in 
v/hii h 402 people were mIk o m 
clashes between Saudi sei urity loi lvs 
and demonslratorsoutsKle the < irand 
Mosrjue Most o( the de^d were 
taiiia.i pilgrims 

Riyadh blamed the violeni f on the 
Irania.is who denied the < barge 
and warned that future dernonstra 
>rs would he forbiddeti Riy.t.lh .iiso 
Mil pi'giims would be limited t.i 1 0(K) 
tier tniiliDti troioeach Musli'iii ourilry, 
p.rr|li, dui tu restoration work m 
Meiia and Medina the birth and 
r« stills tilai. I s or Muhamni id 

['ri- wiuild ha le me.int a i ii itithe 
ban an i.intingent which has 
numbered ’.60 000 in recent years 
Toe controversy erupted afresh in 
mid April wtien Iranian leader 
Ayatollah Klio.-neini declared that 
"ISO OfK) pilgrims n..li gp to Hat Irom 
Ji.iti if.isyea' It's impossible that our 
P Iqnms qr, to Ha) buf r.of 
d. Tic)i'strd*e against world arrrjg 

iri( *> 

'< ' . hours King f ,ihd of Saudi 
/\ •' irdired a tof level review of 
s . ^ ‘or the Ha) < eremonies The 

S,i>.<) Press agency refxirted that 


Th' ('ll ,P(n'' '|ith"r III Moci ,1 Ttn rn.i(i ‘.hc^w*- inctfuctiDn'- issued 
t' ti • ' ■ 111 ii' ' *’ 1 .1 ('Ol t iiinin I f I <1 


Al Hanakiyah 
Medina 




i®' J Very carelul driving 

Traffic jams, 
particularly during 
Masturah I 3 days before and 
I after Ha) 

Rabiqh 

Zatim, 



Turkey 


1 ' sKhutays 


L VWecca^ I Cars parked in 
^ I parking lots 
Jddahi ^^Taif I outside Mecca 
» \ I Frequent bus 

A \ \ I service to 
Jm}, -% V I Haram Sh 

| jidci.ih 

Tr-^_V\ 


Jordan 


Kuwait' 


lex(>resswav 


Hilly torr.iin Wear Ihram' 

Often low clouds here on the 

Dri ' mostly in low - way to Mecca 


' ] Saudi Arabia ^ 
Yamen) South Yaman ^ 


I he wav to the Haj Pilgrims throng the Ka’aba but some will hoi e 
more than ptetv in their mind 


ministerial c ommittees were being set 
up to “ensure the '-omfort of the 
pilgrims and to enable them to 
perform their prayers and duties and 
to worship with maximum case and in 
safety and peace” 

When an Iranian delegation vis.ted 


Saudi Arabia soon afterwards to 
finalise arrangements, u reporli die 
asked the Saudis to accept the s.iiiie 
number of Iranians as Iasi ye.ii am-l 
reiterated their intention to ..t.ute 
* demonstrations 

The Saudi agency quoted an 
















Sudan 

Iraq 

Pakistan 

15m 

14m 

87m 


j55m 1 115m ||l4m||87m | |l 00m||93m ||8m ||l53m 

Thi^ world's Muslims Special congregations were traditionally used to highlight social proMema I 


uiiitien'iiipd <>ffn.i.\l 'jaudt source as 
siV.iriqthat the Kinijdnnihad intormed 
lehi ran that no evipptions would be 
made attd that 4S (XMtIianiaiipilgrims 
would hi 'veltoint this i,ear Ihis 
pos tion n mains nr,' h.iagi'd hv the 
dipli'm.jlK t>u.ik 

Nnidi >uithci> til I ha' i ilisavs been 
si-nsitive to '.le taisiMO ot iiolilii il 
issiit s during Hi»l ieiemcMiies Ility 
insist that I nmplete (leai e is essi ntia! 
Ill thi 'ipiiit ul IslaniH leni's 

Mei I a has been deilant! hs Idam 
as the i Its of soi univ' besides I leing 
till luithjilaii of Muhammad it 
I on'aii's Ka aba the hou'>e of (jod m 
the lemre of the (jrand Mosque 
Muslims across the globe offei 
praveis (ac iiiq in its ditec tion 

I he lheolii<iian who delivered the 
annual Hat sermon last year 
em|)h.tsisi«d that “the sacred mosque 
ol Met ca IS a sanctuary secure, an 
ivsis ol peace" He said it veas 
obligatory for every Muslim 'otesix’ct 
Its sam tiiy 

I’anian pilgrims, however has often 


usi'd the pilgrimage lot political 
piitposes since the outbreak ol the 
(.jiill ccar in I'JRb leheran sees the 

massive .isscmbly ol Muslims as an 
opporlumiv to propagate its 
viewpoint and attac k opponents 

In leaMirming liiins intention to 
lon'iniie this pi, k lice Khomeini was 
quoted .Is saving i,iisacowal of 
inlidels IS pat ol the political tasks of 
Ha), and tfai is not ccimplete without 
them ” 

Opinion IS divided oc cr tfie airing of 
grievances during Hat ceremonies In 
the early days of Islam, when there 
was virtually no contact Iretween 
widely scattered communities, places 
of worship provided convenient 
venues to discuss important 
problems Special congregations like 
the Hai were utilised to highlight social 
coiKerns and for wider c onsultations 
on politic al matters Communications 
systems today make such functions 
superfluous 

As cusicxlian o* the holy sites, the 
Saudis arc resnotisible (ot ensuring 


the safety of pilgrims, who come trom 
all over the world to perform their 
religious duty Haj is a orKe m a 
lifetime obligation for every well to<lo 
follower of Islam It is the biggest 
annual religious congregation on 
earth, and the flow of pilgrims 
becomes almost unmanageable 
within Mecca's narrow alleys 

Resolutions of support for Riyadh’s 
security measures have been passed 
by the six member Arab Gulf 
Cooperation Council, the last Arab 
League summit and the Islamic 
Conference Organisation Saudi 
Arabia considers a trouble free Haj a 
matter of national pride, and is 
ccmtinuouslly improving facilities at 
huejp expense 

In addilxm to quotas. Riyadh 
restricts the perfomtance of repeated 
Hajs Many devebping countries 
fol'ow their own quota systems 
because of the n^ed to provide scarce 
foreig'i currerKy to pilgrims lor travel 
board and kxiging (<Sfmmt News 1 
MOHAMMAD ASLAM 













































































DIPLOMAUT, 


Beginning of the end 


27 years of war 



1M1 Alricdns rebel aqamsl Ptw luijuo#** 
jut rrrl'rt war (or 14 yotirs 

1#T8 InCeimt je.ic« Cjtnes to Jiviood >■ 

Ml I.A j-kJ FNL a uni I a c. id -(.p« 
areas South Atncaris Uri.a I'urtI < 1 . 
lii.iuyALuinaa Cjbiisp>.w '•’I' ml 
MPLA 

IWT® MPlA head mos* o'v.vi,'- / 

WTV Prpsideiit Nett dies 0»,s buHo^ ’ • 
over 

1M0*A1 Repealr'C'S t*' p A( ''iiurskvis 

1M4 Axqola AoutnAtrcii i.' SA ti. tt 
J^'IIAalJ A.igola to 41 a, jVVAt’O 
O'* iiy bises (or Na "lo i war 

1MW SA sljy •''* b A«gs>ia 

19eT*8e tioj .u*.»K *j h uitu Cva u'I 

Miyfte ^if^t talks betwi'CM Sas t A a: 

*1 ^ Ubh*id« Lendl 



For the first time repres* 
entatives of AMola, 
Cuba, the US and South 
Africa have talked toge¬ 
ther about bringing peace 
to Angola after 27 years 
of war. Not much came 
out of it, but the meeting 
6000 miles from the bush 
war may have set in train 
a historic process. Derek 
Ingram examines what 
might flow from one of 
the world's odder diplo¬ 
matic gatherings 


T he settins was pure John 
ie Carre Ivy cowered Our- 
rants Hotel, doivn a Lortdon 
side^treet behind the museum 
housing 'he Wallace Collection, is the 
kind of comfortable family hotel with 
paneHed tooms, deep chintz-covered 
sofas and tea and stones that is a 
required set*ing lor British spy Mms 
There in a basennent room four men 
talked to each other for two day« 
about the bush war 6,000 miles away 
in Angola that is currently at its 
lie-cest around the rums of the bttle 
town of Cuito Cuanavaie 
The four did not get very far They 
agreed to meet again “somewhere 
in Afnca, poss.bly Cape Verde” Yet 

6 


they may have started one of thdse 
negotiations about intractable 
{woblems that stretch over the years, 
even (like Panmunjom) over decades 
Just possibly they have taken a first 
tentative step to peace 

When the talking was over there 
were no handshakes — in pubbe at 
least Just the ritual remarks US 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs Chester Crocker 
talked of the "senous and business 
bke approach” The Director General 
of South Africa’s Foreign Ministry, 
Neil van Heerden, spitke of talks that 
were “interesting and certainly 
copstructiwe” 

The two others, Afonso Van 
Dunem, the Angolan Foreign 
Mmister. and Jurge Risquet Valdes, a 
top member of Cuba’s pobtburo, were 
even *ess forthcoming, though later 
Risquet threw out the important 
possibihty of a regional peace plan 
guaranteed by the superpowers 

Ringmaster of the Durrants 
meeting on May 3 4 was Crocker, 
who has laboured for eight years on 
the problems of Southern Africa with 
little to show for it In the dying 
months of the Reagan regime this is 
one last effort to notch up a success 

The prize is a scenario that wdl 
bring peace to Angola and 
independence to its neighbc'ur 
Namibia, which remains in South 
Africa's clutches after dsscades of 


guernlla war and United Nations 
resolutions and proposals tor a 
transfer of piowcr 

For Reagan and Crocker there is an 
even greater pnze the withdrawal ut 
the Cuban troops which went into 
Angola at the invitation ot the Luanda 
Government when South Afnca 
invaded the country m 1^75 They 
have only a lew months left and they 
are rust going to achieve it 
The Cubans would like to leave and 
the Angolans would like them to 
leave, but there is no way Angola will 
wave goexibye to the Cubans so long 
as South Afnca holds on to Namibta 
artd the possibility remains of South 
Afncan troops -- at the moment still 
fighting deep inside Angola - 
continuing to sit atorrg the Angolan 
border 

At the London talks van Heerden 
was accompanied by the chief of the 
South African Defence Force, 
General Johan Geldcnhuys They 
gave no sign of any change of mmd on 
Namibia All the indications are that 
Pretona is firmly convinced that any 
Icxjsening of grip on Namibia would be 
far too dangerous to contemplate It 
viiould bring the forces of black Afnca 
on to the western flank of South 
Afnca itself 

F or Angola the hope — and, 
plainly, the reason they 
agreed to talk — is the 










ponftrflty that tha UScan Incraaaa Ha 
lavaraga on tha Sooth Afrioui 
Oovarnmant. No ona ia claar about 
whathar Waahington can foroa aoma 
changa of attitu^, nor vrfwtiMr it 
ganuaialv vwanla to do ao. 

Pratorfa must now aaa that tha 
poat-Raagan praapact ia unpromWng 
from tta pobit of viaw. Raagan haa 
baan a comfort to dta Saudi Afiicana, 
wHh hia atand agabiat Congraaa on 
auch mattari as aanctiona. 

Whoavar auccaads Raa^n, South 
Africa ia unKkaiy to hava again auch a 
good Mandat court Thayaraworriad 
about tha latast Congrasa movas to 
intandify a anc t iona. 

Angola vstt want tha US to axtract 
caat-iron guarantaaa of South African 
wididrawai from Ha torritory and from 
at hast dia northam part of Namibia 
aa a first ataga bofora it agraaa avan to 
a phaaad withdrawal of tha Ciibana 

h haa put Ha own plan for a four- 
yaar wHhdrawai pariod coupiad wHh 
an and to Amarican aupport f or Jonaa 
Sawimbi’a LMTTA rrKwamant At tha 
and of tha London taDu Crockar said 
tha US would go on a u ppordng 
UNITA. h ia al part of hia carrot-and- 
atick approach to influence 


odatora. 

An incraaaingly important 
kigradb n t in dm Angola mix ia dw 
THatchar fKtor. BiHidn did not taka 
part in tha four-country talka, but 
rolationa batwaan Luanda and 
London ara cioaar than ovar bafora. 

Tha importanca Angola attachaato 
Thatchor’a rola in Southern Africa w 
incBcatad btr Ha racant decision to 
make Us Ambassador to London. 
EMo da Figuairedo. rasKient in 
Britain, hitherto Britain has had an 
amba ss ad o r in Luanda but Figuairedo 
was accredited from New York vd>R’e 
he was also Angola's UN representa¬ 
tive He IS one of Angola's senior 
diplomats 

The London talks gave British 
dpiomats the chance to talk with all 
four delegates and assess the current 
situation Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher still has in her sights a 
comprehensive approach to the 
whole Southern African imbroglx} 
She IS m close touch with the 
Mozambicans and it was perhaps no 
accident that news of a possible 
second Nkomati agreement between 
South Africa and Mozambique came 
out on the eve of the London talks 


Bntam and tfw US worH an and to 
tha Ranamo reo u ama nt in MoxamM- 
que Tha firat Nkomati agr aa m aiH in 
1964 la tiaad bacaua a South Miica 
brok a Ha prondaa to atop hoping 
Ranamo. Praaidant Joaquin CMaaano 
aaaa‘^tchar aa tha only paraon adw 
can convinca P t aai da n tP.W. Bodwof 
tha naad to throttla Ranamo 

Thatcher may wefl idsit tha Front 
Line States later this year and even 
follow up widi a visit to South Africa. 
In her mind is the achievement of 
some form of rapisrochemenl between 
South Africa and its immediate 
neighbours The prospect seems j 
impossible to fulfil as long as the 
pditical situation within South Africa 
Itself continues to show no..signs of 
real liberalisation and Nelson Mandda 
and other palitical leaders renuxn 
locked up 

If little came out of the Durranis 
Hotel basement on Angola except for 
the first personal contact — in Hedf 
not unimportant — a process may 
liave been set in motion that could 
one day yield practical results In the 
meantime dial^ue could run and run 
(Gemini News) 

DEREK INGRAM 


FINDMIS. 

Reprieve for beta blockers 


A POPULAR class of drugs 
tor heart problems and 
high blood pressure causes 
side effects of depression, drowsiness 
and mental dullness far less often than 
conventional wisdom holds, 
according to a new study 

These beta blocker drugs slow the 
heait rate and arc used to treat 
patiedts with partly biof ked coronary 
arteries or high Wood pressure 
The drugs can enter the brain 
where, il has been suggested, they 
can alter mood and mental 
performance as well as sexual 
performance 

In a study m the Apnl issue of the 
Archives of Internal Medicine, 
researchers headed by Dr Fran M 
Gengn of the State University of New 
York at Buffalo tested the effects of 
two beta bbekers and an inaettve 
dummy drug on the mental 
performance of 27 patients with high 
blood pressure 

The patient were between aged S5 
and 90, each patient took each drug 
lor two weeks in turn during the 


study 

The researchers said the pat'tnts 
were not more lethargic when they 
took the active drugs 

In fact, their mental pertormame 
on standard tests was actually 
somewhat better 

An editorial accompanying the 
paper commended the researchers 
for questioning ‘the myths' that hac« 
developed around beta blockers But 
It cautioned that the study was small 
and one should not make generalized 
and sweeping statements The drugs 
mas cause depression and mental 
dullness in some individual patients, 
even if they do not ccuse these side 
effects in most 

In a second study, published m the 
same issue of the Archives, 
researchers headed by Dr Sstdney 
Croog of the University of 
Connecticut compared sexual 
functioning of men given one of three 
drugs that lower bkxid pressure by 
different mechamsms beta Mockers, 
captopni or mathyldopa. 

Tha rasaorchars s^ thal,wexuid 


difficulties were common in these men 
even before the study began, but th^ 
the drugs could exacerbate these 
problems m some men 

About 58 per cent of tl«e 761 men m 
the study who were taking 
medications for hi^ blood pressure 
before the study began and 44 par 
cent of those who ware not tMor^ 
these drugs reported some sexual 
dysfunction TIm men ranged m age 
from 21 to 65 years 

The researchers concluded that it 
was important for doctors to ask 
about sexual problems before 
prescribing high biood pressure drugs 
so that they could ifistinguish sxk 
effects of the drugs from pre-existing 
conditions 

They also concluded that doctors 
should continually monitor their 
patient’s sexual compiaints so they 
ccvkl cl.ange a prescnption if the 
patient becomes impotent or has 
other sexual proMems w^n he took a 
partcular drug 


NIRiHALENOU UAJUUQAt) 


SPECIAL REPORT. 


Violent agitations are more spectacular and naturally get better coverage 
from the media. But at Baliapal In Orissa simple villagers — aided In the 
beginning by political leaders, but nowt;utting across all such affiliations 
have for the past four years been resisting the implementation of a Central 
decision non-yioiently, and successfully. Will the Government be able to 
establish a missile testing range there and evict 50,000 people from their 
fertile fields or will ‘people power” prevail? SOMENATH GUHA visited the 
area late last month to find the answer. His report. 


BALIAPAL; 
TESTING GROUND 



A trial of strength has been 
going on for a long time now 
at Baliapal in Orissa between 
the Government and the people The 
National Test Range (NTR). a testing 
ground for missiles whtrh the Centre 
planned to set up close to the sea at 
Baliapal, has not taken off even four 
years after it was announced because 
of the determined resistance put up 
by the people who are facing eviction 
Baliapal is just two hours' drive 
from Balasore and on the way one 
crosses the historic Burhibalam river 
on the bank of which Jatindranath 
Mukherjee, better known as Bag.ha 
Jatin, died fighting a legendary battle 
against the British 73 years ago 
Perhaps the people of Baliapal draw 
irapiration from that glowing episode 
m history, for their own struggle <8 
cmerg.rg as cme of the moie 
exemplary mass movements in 
independent India 
On July 31,1984 Chief MmistesJ B 
Patnaik announced the setting up of 
the NTR in the Baliapal Bhograi 
region of Balaeore district The 
anpltcations of the project were not 
immediately understood by the 
people In fact, iriKially there may wefl 
have been an air of optHnnrrv Nothing 
else can explain the victory of the 
Con 9 ress candidate, Yudfmhthir Jana, 
in die Assembly election 
Rabindranath Nair, a locd resident, 
howewer, attributes the verdict to the 
IgnoraTKe of the electorate. "We 
didn’t really krunv what the NTR waa 
all about ^rdid we have any idea of 
what it would mean to our hves and 
Huettwod " But aa time passed and 
more and more svformation about tha 



pra}Kt tMflM to mtm», doubu 
to grow and apdrahcnsion Mt 
la Sodn acattered protasts began to 
make newt and by th* middle of 1985 
diey had anowbatted Hito an organiied 
movement On December 2S, 1985, at 
the initiative of the Janata Party, the 
Kahepanaetra Ghatti Birodhi 
Committee (KGBC) was formed m 
Baliapai On March 2, 1986 they 
gheraoed the District Collector for 
mght hours On March 20, the KGBC 
leaders submitted a memorandum 
with one lakh signatures to the Prime 
Minister From May 21 to 27, the 
people in the area observ^ a 
Vigilance Week On October 7, 
25,000 people, defying a heavy 
dcwnpour, inarched to Baliapai towa 
to attend a meeting which was to have 
been addressed by the Chief Minister 
But for some unknown reason the 
Chief Minister did not come 
On the 17th of the same month, 
50,000 people gathered at 
Narayanpur to greet the Opposition 
MPs who came to express their 
solidarity with the movement And in 
1987 the movement reached its peak 
as the people braved the 
Government’s ‘economic blockade’ 
on the one hand and imposed a 
‘jonata curfew’ on the other, preventing 
Govmnment officials from entering 
the recpon As the movement gained 
strength, the Government’s attitude 




Befef (paan) being grown in o Baliapai vSlaga. How can aueh fertie 


fielda be left behind? 

also hardened And on May 21,1986. 
when New Delhi finally approved the 
firoiect site, the fate of the people of 
Baliapai seemed to have been sealed 
But there has so far been no cracks 
in the resistance and on occasions the 
situation has dipped perilously close 
to a bloody showdown though it is to 
the movement’s credit that it has 


remained strictly non violent 
throughout But as the people 
persisted with their janata curfew' 
and the Government seemed hellbent 
on reenforcing its authority in the 
area, a nwor outbreak of violence 
seemed inevitable On May 13 this 
year, the District Collector marched 
to the area with a huge police 


Almoat every wall containa expressing the people’s deierminatton WW unity prevail? 





















Vokmt w m rm manning a gate “Jungle law" prevaiit, say» the Government 


contingent The people responded in 
ec^al measure by coming out in 
thousands—mostly women and 
children —to prevent the police leeps 
from entering the proposed NTR 
zone For hours it was an eyeball to- 
eyeball affair but, mercifully, the 
Government relented and so did the 
people, and the situation once ^lgain 
reverted to a stalemate 
Events inwever kx>k an abmpt turn 
close on the heels of this incident O 
May 18atripartitemeetingw.il> held in 
Bblasore The Government side, led 
by the Chief Minister consisred of a 
number of Ministers and MLAs The 
opposition leaders partinpate^ in full 
Strength And there was the KGi c 
which was represented by its 
president, secr<»tary and tether 
important office bearers rhiie are 
many versions as to what actually 
happened a: the meeting According 
to Brindaban Raj the pri^sujcnt of 
KGBC, the Government was totally 
reluctant to discuss the pro'er t and 
was more concerned about 
reimposing its authority in the 
barricaded area The Chief Minister's 
plea was that (he NTR was a matter 
that concerned the Centre but it v »s 
h>s duty to restore law and order in the 
area Acciirding to Raj, the 
Opposition and the KGBC leaders 
were firm that the gates tiarnng ‘he 
Government’s entry into the area 
would not tje lifted till the NTR was 
shifted to a different site 

io" 


District Collector Patnaih is, 
however, hopeful According to him, 
the leaders agreed to convince the 
people into lifting the gates and help 
restore normalcy A distiirl l«vel 
SUCI leader also feels that a section 
of the Janata leadership was wilting 
and a ‘sell out’ was very much on the 
cards Sasadhar Pradnan, chairman 
of the Baliapal block area does not 
share the SUCI apprehension and 
says any talk of a compromise is 
absi^d 

T he Baliapal Bhograi region is 
situated on the coast of 
Balasore district which is 
known as the Vice bowl of Orissa’ 
Th» region" is the most densely 
jxipulated area in rural Orissa, and is 
also the most ‘ertile The 1981 census 
lists the density of rural population in 
the State as 151 per sq Um and that of 
Elaliwore district as 357 per sq km 
But the population density of Baliapal 
and Bhograi IS 441 and 538 per sq km. 
respe.wtivety The rured literacy rate in 
Orissa IS 3137 per cent, in 
Baliapal and Bhograi it is 40 49 and 
45 2H per cent respectively Uwmgio 
the fertility of the soil, the people of 
this area arc relatively more 
prosperous A large variety of crops 
arc grown in the region, of which 
paddy is the most important Besides, 
there are the commercial crops like 
eexonut, groundnut and cashew ’ 
u^ich, apart from being less labour 


intensive, are also very profitable 

But of special significance is the 
cultivation of betel (poonj, which » 
one of thi- most remunerative of ail 
agricultural aitiv'ities According to 
one estimate, there eve about 3,000 
betel plantations of various sizes in 
the area and farmers earn nearly Rs 
20 c rorc from these Ramnath Das, a 
farmer, wlio has two acres of land, 
says that a fcHit dec imal betel field 
normally yields Rs 25.000 per year 
and sometimes double that amount 
The region s sandy soil is particularly 
suited to the Jagannatlu' and 'Banarasi' 
varieties of betel which are grown 
here and are sold throughout 
the country and even exported 

Most people here possess some 
amount of land Kallicharan Jana, a 
young man of 25, has a family of oght 
They own six deciiuais of land on 
which paddy is grown Kallicharan 
owns a rxtkshaw van which he drives 
himself, and also works as a labourer 
in a betel field, earning a daily wage of 
Rs 16 His brother has a betel shop in 
the vilLige, and the family is 
reasonably well off A good indicatar 
of the area's prosperity is that, while 
elsewhere in ^issa people migrate to 
other districts (or work, labourers 
come to Baliajaal. partu.'ularly from 
Mayurbhanj. during the harvesting 
season 

Numerous fishermen’s hamlets are 
located along tlie regxMi’s long coast 
There are about 32,000 fishermen and 





they s«U fish either in the nearby 
districts or send them to ihe markets 
in West Bengal in most places, the 
hamlets are located within one 
kilometre of the sea If the^ people 
are to be rehabilitated they will hav c to 
relinquish their present professum 
and take up new one^i. or spend 
months in getting acquan ited with the 
soil conditions m the new region 
Moreover, as Bhagwan Rout, a 
fisherman of the area, says "We use 
wooden boats here Now if we are 
pushed out to some plai e chere the 
sea IS deep, we will be no matcfi for the 
trawlers that pio there " 

The N R pioiect, if enforced, is 
sure to trigger off a massive human 
esodus It will also entail an enormous 
expenditure by way of the 
compensations that have to be paid to 
the displaced persons Wh.it is t le 
NTR aftir all^ Lntle information is 
.ivailable regarding its exact nature 
On luly 31 I‘<84 when the Chief 

Ml is'ey iiinoniued thi’ pioiect he 
desi r 1« d't as a base that would fire 
ni'ssiles vviilnn the 1000-StXK) km 
rang* On May Jl ,'iSh V s 
1 , 1 , iir 'Inn st lenlil i .id ,si i 
to 'hi .Hit'll I Minis! rv dts<riliedit 
.vs |l'» 'iitiii’i |M« I'lu r niissile r.tnge 
Bv ano'I'i I aiiouni, he piojeit 
siioyld tn ninii appriipriateiy named 
Na'iotvii Ra"gi vvbuhi'idu ites that 
ijiai' lioni b« ing a lesiing base, it 
. Ill Id also be 1 lauMi nipg one 

VVh.vejer bo its nature the e'tent 
it human ni'sen, iiid suffering the 
\ R IS tjoinq to bring in its wake is 
duiio lonsidcrabie According to 
F^nnd.ioan R.ii, who bi»scs his 
observai on on the i98i lensus, ihe 
P'oiei.' IS going to aftec* 126 villager 
coniptising 86000 people The 
Collector has a different set of 
statistics, according to him 85 villages 
and iO.OOO people are involved The 
proposed protect area conssts of 
t.iroe zones. A. B ant' C In A zone 
akrne, 9,900 families 'act eviction A, 
20 km stretch along »hc> c.iast wili be 
declaied a 'prohibited area’ and fishing 
will be stbpped altcvgethe. Zone B is 
the 'safety zone' and has no villages 
Here peasants will be allowed to 
cultivate the paddy fields but this uall 
only be possible if the people are 
rehabilitated in a nearby place from 
where they can carry on their 
agricultural activities 
Zone C IS reserved for 
administrative purposes What ts 
intriguing is that an important defence 
project like the NTR should be 
planned in such a fertile and densely 
populated region as this When the 
project was first announced, the 
Opposition leaders wanted it shitted 
to the Andaman and Nicobar islands 


The Governmertt rejected the 
proposal saying it would escalate 
costs, as the islands had too much 
lam Oncidentally, the NiR requires 
at le&t 200 days of clear sky for 
normal functioning) When the 
Collector was asked why the project' 
could not be set up in a more barren 
atea, he replied The DRDO 
(Defence Research Development 
Organisation) decided that it would be 
here and that was that " 

M eanwhile, the Govern 
ment has put together a 
rehabilitation package First, 
It would pay Rs 50,000 for every acre 
of land taken over But here lies a 
hitch, and a queer kind of a hitch at 
that According to a Government 
announcement on September 4,1986, 


out of a toud of 21,000 acres of land 
required for the project, 11,(XX) acres 
are Govermnent land which has been 
‘encroached’ upon for many years by 
the local farmers The truth about this 
‘encroachment’ story is that m coastal 
areas land is created through' 

sedimentation and is occupied 
automatically by farmers who, with 
the passage of time, come to acquire a 
right over them This has been the 
common practice in most coastal 
areas and the most that the 
Government does is to institute 
proceedings against such people and 
collect fines from time to time Ekit at 
Baliapal the farmers have been 
branded as encroachers and m one 
masterstroke the Government has 
been able to drasticjdly cut down the 
quantum of compensa^Krn to be paid 


Stprm in Balmpal Proxuniti/ to the tea has meant prosperify 
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Vittas«r« plan atratogy /or the next mmethtg Cutting acrose poitttcal divisions 


Coll«3Ctor Patruuk is quite candid 
about his feelings “They are 
encroachers, and they must go" 
Askeck if they would at least merit 
something on humanitarian grounds, 
he said, “Yes, we would consider that 
Maybe we ivould pay for the standing 
crop and any structure that is thereor. 
the land ’ 

Nine industnal complexes are 
planned in the area to provode jobs to 
one member of every family 
displaced But there is no guarantee 
that all such persons wiM 
automatically get an industrial job 
CVily rhose who are trained at the 
I TI that IS being specially built for the 
region will be eligible fur these jobs So 
far ti'p construc*ion work of the FTl. a 
spinning mill, and a 50 bed hospital 
has just begun The industnal 
complex lb still nowhere in sight 

The third aspect of the 
Government’s rehabilitation package 
IS the setting up uf a model village at 
Basudehpur where 3,000 people will 
•e acLommcxJated m the first phase 
fhk Collet lur says that 203 acres of 
land has already oeen acquired for the 
purpose Asked why the work on the 
'■ehao’.l.tatiori protects were 
.'irugiessing so slowly, the Collector 
O' imed .1 all on ttie agitation 'Once it 
IS off ivtjrk vmll progress in Ti^t 
ecrnesi he s .id Moieover, the 
r<'tu* !l .'i< jr, p,i,.|,age <Si laimed tohe 
‘ii.ji^i' 11 ''* It one Itrses a house, on* 

’M'lep iio tor thehci' se itunv loses a 


tank, one will be paid lor the tank, if 
one loses live mango frees, one will he 
paid for the mango trees In fast one 
will be appropriately paid !• ireat h and 
every bit of property that one loses," 
the Collector says confidently 

But the people are not convinced 
They arc- not even willing to disviis'- 
the question ol compensation "My 
land here is worth ten times any other 
picrtelsewi ere," says Ramnath Das “I 
would rather die than leave this land, ’ 
he adds angrily 

One wonders how the Government 
will resettle nearly 50,000 people in a.« 
populous a district as Balasore 
Besides, there are several instances of 
Government callousness in 
rehabilitating the evicted MrUddhab 
Jana, a district SUCI leader, cites the 
incident in the NALCG protect in 
Dhenkanal oittnci where a Harijan 
stabbed to death the Adcitional 
District Magistrate, Gopalbandnu 
Patn«,ik, for not having received the 
compensation that was pro. i used tu 
him way back in 1981 Sasadhar 
Pradhan, the BIcjck chairman, ' ited 
the instance of the Kengaile ilam. 
wheie, after 12years,only 8,000 out of 
30 000 affected people have been 
resettled Pradhan says the people 1 .1 
Efaliapal have decided not to work at 
the rehabilitation projects and 
complains that land in Basudebpur, 
the rehabiliiatuin site, costs only Rs 
43,000 i*r acre white at Baliapal it Ks 
1,00,000 per ac re 


T he piovemeni in Baliapal is 
essentially a i.ivildisobedirncc 
movement the only demand o' 
the people being the sliittiivj ot ttie 
NT If from then area tarlier ti th» 
initial Stages ol the agitafu i the 
demand was lor the outrigiit 
scrapping of the proie* t f c o 
stalwarts ol the Janata Party 'cent on 
record saying that 'lu NIK 
endangeic'd peace in IriOia anciorev. ii 
intfj the whirlpool ot nui lea^ pout a s 
But. gradually as the rno.enuM 
mellowed, it shed I's radic al leanitigs 
and one by one ill the maior 
Opposition parties mtiie *o accept 
that the NT K was indc*pd essenii.ii Im 
India s security anJ ttiat it would be 
enough il it was set up i" a mote 
barren area rather than inafeittU ano 
populous region like Bal-apal I h< se 
who tailed to ccrnlorm t > tins i hanged 
perspective a small twnd o{ 1 eit-sis 
and Naxalites mainlv weie iiitier 
reduced to appendages the Janata 
leadership or were relegateci >•> the 
fringes of the movement 

On the other hand, even in tc inuol 
'accepting' the NFR, flie Opposition 
parties differed in degiets U/hile the 
CPI and the CPl(Ml almost gave it a 
blank cheque and piovided the 
movement only ic'Ken suppott the 
Janata pursued the demand of shiftiruj 
the project in right earnest in keeping 
with the mood o( the (leople Said 
Ravindranath Naik, a IckaI resident. 
“We don’t understand pc^litics We 
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A tvpical scene in a uSIage marketplace The range wtU mean 
amaaswe human exodus 


don't understand war or peace They 
<an build the protect anywhere they 
like but our land should be left to 
ourselves ” 

Thanks to the movement, party 
politics has virtually ceased to exist in 
the region Durjoy Patra. cashier ol 
the KOBC, was till recently a staunch 
Congressman On May 28 his house 
was a hub of activity Several KGBC 
leaders were present and 
piepaidtioiis were going on for the 
Janata Pai ty’s meeting two days later 
Pointing to them, Patra said,' Before 
the N PR 'tueat came along, we were 
arch enemies Now everytning has 
hoen tut iiect upside down I here is no 
paity and all ol us aie woiking lor the 
same cause ’ The KGBC, the leading 
organisiitiori of the movement, has 
various shades of political acltvisls in 
ii‘ lohJ I tie Janata Party, 
undoubtedly, mre'itains a complete 
■.ccay ocer the t’loveeietit, hut 'heCPI 
and the SI c I are also well 
leptesented 

Apait lri)i,i ,ne KfiBC there are 
othei oigan >alioils ,is well There is 
me Mara' S« nj wh,< h was (oimed 
m early I'Jdti, and comprises 5,000 
C'Ui'h colupieers f very aspiring 
'.lei ,'r of the henu nas to take an 
nalh helore U'lng inducted Iheieare 
ju'iioi cariation*- ot me Maran Sena' 
Cl/ the Banal Sena consisting ot 
s< hooi Itiys and the Nepal Sena’ 
tnade .p I't children Lve'V police 
ill non in the area is tai ed by these 
se'icts I Pete ,vi’ also tuo otl\er 
otgamsdtions tne Mahila 

S,inn ' lya’ and the Matsyateevi 
Gana Samukhya’ - whic h are 
aciiwlv opfK'sing the NTR 

Tnere are three entry points to the 
proposed NIR area Tltey are at 
Kalipada Chowk, Panchapatht and 
Jankiinda At every point tijere is a 
gate that resembles a level crossing 
and has come to be knouAi ^s the 
‘people's barricade' Fach entry (loint 
has a gate keeper and Purushottan 
Das IS one such He earns Rs' JOO for 
his night long vigil and sells i oconuts 
during the day Volunteers aBci man 
the gates and every stranger coming 
to the area 18 interrogated Journalists 
arc, htrwever, welcome 

But the pok e is barred and so are 
Government officials Natural'y 
administration has ceased to func lion 
here Disputes are generally referred 
to the KGBC and the leaders claim 
that the crime rate has diopped 
'ippreriablv in the last three years 
I he Government, however, claims 
that It IS (ungle law that is prevailing m 
the area and that it must he 
immediately alloa.*ed to restore law 
am' order 

_ I he Government has attempted to 


force an entry seveiai times, the last 
one being on Mvy 13. but was f-ushed 
back each time by the Maran Sena 
bvery time the Sena goes into action, 
conches are blown in the nearby 
villages to sound an alarm Within 
minutes people gather Irom ali over 
the area and throw thcnseices on the 
road to piccent the Goveinmem 
vehicles from passing Fhis simple 
tactics has been hci’ding 'he 
Government at bay k"- three long 
years It worked on May 13 also when 
the SP and DSP tailed to break 
through the human wall Chhabi 
Mohanti, who came cyc'ing JO km 
from Bhugrai to take part in the 
preparations for the Mav 30 meeting 
had an interesting s*ory to tell 
According to her, women in Baliapai 
have given up the practice of blowing 
ccnches during their daily evening 
pu)a Evidently, the practice had 
raised several talse alarms ci la the 
shepherd boy crying '‘wolf The 
women have, therefore, decided to 
give up the practice altogether This 
indicates (he popularity the 
movement has gaetedover the years 
Baliapat town has in the 
meanwhile, been turned into a mini 
armed barracks The OSAP (Oiissa 


IS t amping in the local school, at the 
IDCO office and the BDOoffice Says 
Kalicharan Jana, “They came for the 
action c>n the 13th. and haven’t gone 
back " 

But will the Government use force 
lo crush the agitation^ The Collector 
says It IS a hypothetical quesbon 
When pressed for at least a 
hypothetical answer, he philosophi' 
cally said, “We will cross ihe bridge 
when we come to it ’’ 

The movement has lasted three 
long years mainly because of 
unanimous support from the local 
people The hallmark of the 
movement is its non violent nature, 
the like of which has rarely been seen 
n independent India Its other 
important feature is that its leadership 
mainly c ompnses betel merchants 
and rich farmers, who wield 
considerable clout amohg the 
|)uiiticians in Bliubaneswar 

But are these (actors strong enough 
to see the movement through^ Can 
the movement survive the pressures 
that are building up anew^ Can it 
survii/e if (irce is at last resorted to'^ 
cut answers One 
non violence will 
in British India 


There a»c no c lear 
can only hope that 
State Armed Police) is everywhere, it* succeed as it did 
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UF^TYLE, 


Gifts of the magi 


A s the headline said, it . 
was "Happy birthday 43,000 
times" for this was the 
number ot gifts sent to President Kim 
II Sung of North Korea when he 
retentlv reached the age of 76 There 
was -1 limousine and a letter from 
Smiei leader Mikhail Gorbachev, 
flowers from Palestine Liberation 
Organisation leader Yasser Aratat. 
and more blooms from China's chiefs 
In all. presents arrived Trom 150 
countries and dozens of international 
organisations They included a 
wristwatch bearing a portrait of “the 
Great Leader" as the official media 
refer to the President, and an Arabic 
translation of his book. The 
Nonahgned Movement is a Miqht\, 
Ann Imperialist Revolutionan,- Fori e 
ot our Time 

If not a record ot its K>nd, the total o< 
43 000 gifts comes close and. 
numerically at leas, completel, 
outclasses contemporary tokens o* 
esteem to other exalted figures 
Iraq’s Saddam Hussein received 
fewer tokens than Kim on his birthday 
this year But he consi iled himself w itn 
stjlid gold model of the city of 
Baghdad bestowed by admirers 
ommented an envious if not 
altogether reverent observer "Tha's 
what life is like when you are The 
jreat Leader ” 

Britain's Queen Elizabeth II, whose 
oronation took place 35 years age 
ilso had a qutet birthday - in 
ontrast to her 60th anniversary in 
986, when well v'ishers’ cards and 
lifts so overwhelmed her 

SPORTOGRAPHf 


Buckingham Palace staff that trusted 
helpers from a women’s voluntary 
organisation were called in to assist 
Goodies from all parts of the globe 
trundled in by the truckload, and 
approached the unprecedented 5 000 
messages of congratulation lor the 
Queen on the birth of her son. Prince 
Andrew 

But does the Queen actually sec 
everything sent to her-’ Says an aide 
caref'illy "She reads a large amount 
of the correspondence received, and 
accepts some of the gifts A 
proportion arc sent to chaiit<es with 
which she IS connected ' 

The Duchess of York — Fcrgie as 
she IS popularly known, married to the 
Queen's second son caused a stir 
by accepting a £a 000 beaver lamb tur 
coat irom Alberta's premier during a 
visit to Canada last summer F ui lined 
Fergie flew home to a barrage <)♦ 
criticism irrjm wildlife lovets and 
animal liberation groups 

But the young Duchess stood tirm 
over the gift she ‘absolutely loves’ 
and has carried on wearing it 
regardless 

.No ditftvulfies have been 
enc ountered over Austral'a s 
bicentennial gilt ot .a tl20,iX)U Sta'e 
coach to the Queen in May The 
carriage, livened m black and 
h irgundy and bdaring the Aus'raiian 
coat ot arms and the Queen’s 
Commonwealth emblem will be scri* 
to London to join me Royal f abiilv s 
five othe>' Slate coaches 

According to a rerenr book 7 he 
Art of Givng. it is the though’ iha* 


counts Author Stanley Jacobsoti 
recalls, for instance, how the Queen’ 
Mother gave a metal detev tor to her 
friends, the Prince and Princess de 
Beauveau Craon, after hearing that 
their family silver had been buried and 
lost in the Ftanco Prussian war of 
1870 I hey were deliqhteo, b.it it failed 
to do the trick the si'vet is still 
missing 

Gifts from the Royal F amily to 
visiting heads of state or theii hosts on 
overseas tours usually tompiise less 
costly offerings, such as signed 
photographs ot themselves, silk 
scarves, or < uttlinks 

Perhaps they follow InclMn Prime 
Minister Kaiiv Oandhis example ol 
unalfectua simplu ity H'S lhank*v<ui 
til a bpec.a* Ht.i’Ii ti i oi*i. e o’fii ei whit 
protei ti d Finn liurimj an international 
conference was a watch inscr.hed 
"With ii've I he memento i., still 
treasuietl o, t'le uirint » 'amily 

I he order ot pievtdenic wbu h 
determines me si/e .»'id lust ol btale 
gilts has pioinpted i erm s to ol serve 
that those who iiioo tiioin li . 1 st .itici 
received tni' ip >sl luxainn's pu ■.% ills 

Give gold ’ j'he great anli'i,, m 
eertaiiiiy ge’ ’'ot'i es ot'ei a y’t i" n 
the heart, and it will reai n pa’ts tb ii 
other presents leave i.r'oui heel 
Biitairis heit lo the throne, F'lime 
C hailcs, I ounts a pair ol boxer snon , 
donated by two young female fans 
among his most memorable gilts - 
I Gemini News) 

NICHOLAS COLE 


At the 1968 otyiwpic games 

IN MEXICO THE INDIAN HOCHEY 
HAD three PyAYERS 
NANteO 
SALEUft SUKllSH 



In the OLYMPICS 
flioves Wfc.€.HIN 6 
8« 

ARE USED rkOM 
THE light n.Y 
weiOHT ciAss 
yPTOANPINCUl 
DMewaTERweicMT 
CLASS BOXERS 
IN THE LIEHT 
MIPDI.e WEIGHT 
THROUGH T+ie 
50 Ae(?H£Avne£/oto 
CVAS 5 use GLOvE’j 
yeiawiNu ico» 
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T IPU Sultan, oriental des¬ 
pot and lesend. made Mysore 
a byword m ISth-century 
England and France. Two hundred 
years ago, Tipu, sitting on a throne 
with Its cmUm of a tiger‘8 head and 
clawed feet, comman^d the most 
formidable army m southern India 
Today, his name is confined to history 
boc^s, but his legacy remains 
We know him as Tipu, the son of 
Hyder All and his second wife Fakhr- 
un-Nissa She prayed for a son at the 
sacred tomb of Saint Tipu Mastan 
CXilia at Arcot Her son, bom on 20 
November, 1750 at Devanahalit in 
Bangalore district, was named Tipu 
Sultan His father was then fighting 
against errant feudal chiefs 
Tipu studied Arabic, Kannada and 
Sansknt at Bidanur HisTirst lesson in 
warfare was at Balam, a hilly town on 
the border of Coorg When Tipu's 
contingent surrounded a hide-out in 
the forest, the Balam rider’s wife, with 
her infant son and three dau^ters 
and other ladies, desperately pleaded 
for protection Moved by this, Tipu 
dismounted, bowed to the ladies and 
assured them safety and honour 
When Maqbool Khan, one of Hyder 
All’s commanders, dragged the 



frightened wife from the /enanu tent, 
Tipu ordered him to stop Maqbool 
Khan ignored him Fipu could not 
bear the ignominy imposed on the 
womep and shot Maqbool through his 
head When Hyder All asked him to 
name the price for releasing the Balam 
ruler and hts men Tipu insisted that 
they be released free and with honour 
Kolar IS in someways the most 
appropriate locale to start the legend 
r or It IS here that the body of Hyder ali 
was Icud to rest near the tomb of his 
father Later it was disinterred and 
placed in the grand mausoleum which 
Tipu built in Snrangapatna 

Hyder All died while the second of 
the lour Mysore wars was at its 
climax Tipu was fighting at Ponnani 
and did not get the news It was 
important that Hyder Ah’s death be 
Kept sec ret since some traitors had 
hatched a conspiracy to usurp the 
throne The Ottoman Caliph of 
Constantinople had presented Hyder 
wath a large chest containing piecious 
jewels Hyder All’s body was placed 
inside the chest and it was taken to 
Snrangapatna under heavy guard 
V^ile Hyder Aii ruled (or 20 years, 
Tipu ruled for a little more than 16 He 
constructed forts from Dinguga! and 



Tiau mrwetml thU *gumbe»*fn Srirangapatiia in memory of Ms/other; afimthia own death he, too, mmm 
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in tlw couth, to Koppni n«nr 
Ruchur in the north, from Ambur m 
the «Mt tp Mnnoniore «nd Teihcharry 
in the WNt. Mud forts were rebudt m 
itoneandmaeoniy Walls were rained 
pnd rampartn, moats, trenchen, 
b<ittlefnentc,portcullt6ee and water 
^en built. Tipu is the only oriental 
ruler to compile a manual of rmliiary 
ntrategy and martud code, the Path ul- 
h^tjehtdin 

The history of Tipu’s record in 
battle » a long one Bioaraphers give 
exciting details Of the four Angio- 
Mysore wars, the first two went in his 
favour and the next two against him, 
ending with his death on 4 Fabruary, 
1799 The battle of Pollilur in which 
Tipu Sultan routed Colonel Baillie’s 
forces, on 10 September, 17B0, was 
the worst blow the Bntish ever 
sustained in India Colonel Bailtie was 
Cjiptured and languished in the 
dungeon at Snrangapatna 

huny lea^s grew around Tipu 
Visitors to his dungeon say that he 
used to mar tigers m captivity Tipu’s 
Drop is a 2,000-feet-high cliff on Nandi 
Hills from where condemned 
criminals were pushed When Lord 
ComwsJiis attacked by moonlight, the 
defenders retaliated by rolling huge 
granite boulders along the only 
accessible side of the rock fortress 
Once U'hile returning from a hunting 
expedition, Tipu Saltan spotted a 
tiger. The French Captain who 


trained Hyder’s soldiers was about to 
shoot It Tipu exclamed that tigeM | 
were not hunted that way in hiS 't 
country and drew his sword The stain | 
tiger was taken m a procession | 
through the streets of Snrangapatna \ 

Ttpu used the tiger as his personal 
emblem. This motif was earned on his ^ 
flag, his soldiers’ uniforms and arms, i 
The yawning tiger signified the open I 
mouth of Tipu’s cannon TrovAiie I 
broke out in 1761, }ust before Hyi^ | 
All assumed supreme command <rf ^ 
the kingdom of Mysore Hyder had to 
nee by midnight, swimming across the ^ 
waters of the Cauvery, leaving behind 
the ten-year-old Tipu and a four year- 
old son, Abdul Karim The 
conspirators imprisoned the twp 
children on the top floor of the toum 
hoVse near the mosque inside 
Srirangapatna In the night, Gheij 
Khan, a trusted commander of Hyder 
All, rescued him and Abdul Katim 
from the tower Ttpu then met' 
Ruqayya Banu, the seven-year-edd 
daughter of Lala Mian She had 
brought a basket of food to the htdi- 
out at midnight in a half-covered boat. 

In the morning Lala Mian took thetoto 
his house where young Tipu played 
with Abdul Karim and Ruqayya Elanu, 
wearing the mask of a tiger it wasHoS 
day 

in the spring of 1774 Tipu married 
Ruqayya The swashbuckling soldBiM 
was an ardent lover Hyder WM 
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A dmmrtmd f^geon houmts buUt by Tipu Fa€iing glory 


pleased with the victories of his son, 
who had occupied Mangalore and 
expefled the English from Malabar He 
decreed that Tipu would have a 
special battle flag and insignia Tipu 
chose the tiger in remembrance of 
Ruqayya Banu From that day the 
tiger became the symbol of ait Tipu 
stood for 

Even though he was busy fighting 
th’ British, Tipu found time to 
promote trade, industry and 
agriculture Timber was obtained 
from the jungles of Malabar, Calicut 
and Man^ore. where he established 
a shipbuilding yard He sent 
emissaries to FrarKe, Constantino 
pie. Imp, Muscat and other place > to 
secure c rafjsmen and techniciars He 
promoted the silk iridustry Even 
when in the midst of a war against the 
Niarathas and the Nizam, he found 
^ime to instruct the commander at 
Srnangapatna to look after the 
silkworms brougtit from Bengal The 


iron factory at Srirangapatna 
produced guns, musk»gs, cannon 
swords, daggers, knices, cutlery and 
watches The gunpowder pnxluced in 
Mysore was supeoor to that of 
England A f ne variety ot sugar was 
produced a) liecanahall. with Chinese 
expertise Tipu’s keen interest in 
trade and agrit ulture made Mysore a 
prosperous state m eighteenth 
century India The well laid out 
Ganjam Shahr v'jis Tipu’s vision of an 
industrial estate 

Tipu WHS neither a tyrant nor a 
bigot He did not see the smith as a 
vast raiding ground like the Khiiji 
Sultans He was an enligjitened ruler 
He had a large number ot non Muslim 
rxibles at his court including a Hindu 
Prime Minister, Purnaiya The 
tolerant Sultan gave grants tuSnngen 
and presented gifts to the temples at 
Kalale, Melukote and Srirangapatna' 

The third Anglo Mysore war saw 
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Tipu besieged in hie cepitsi.. 
Srirangapatna He wm forced to aign 
a humiliating treaty on 19 lifarch, 
1792 Ruqayya Banu wu {r^ured 
when an enemy-aheU buret while she 
was on her rounds, consoKng the km 
of the dead soldiers She died of 
shock Tipu SuUan had to yield half tvs 
dominions to the Bnti^ and the 
confederates of the Triple Alliance 
and also pay thirty three miDton 
rupees, half of which was to be paid 
immediately, and the rest in twelve 
months Lord Cornwallis had shown' 
his mettle The treaty was particularly 
harsh in that two of Tipu‘s sons— 
Abdul Khaliq, aged eight, and Muiz 
ud-din, aged five—were taken 
hostage 

But though Tipu discharged all the 
obligations under the treaty, his sons 
were not returned to him for more 
duin two years Tipu Sultan grossly 
miscalculated the mettle of Lord 
Wellesley When the British came in 
through the unprotected north 
western flanks of the once 
impregnable fort, he did rvot have his 
trusted commanders, Purnaiya and 
Sayyed Saheb Sadik, a traitor, had 
arranged that the English troops 
would assemble m trenches and wait 
for a signal from him Even the victors 
were surprised that the fall of 
Srirangapatna was to complete 

The spot where Tipu fell at 
Srirangapatna can still be seen today 
Legend has it that a soldier, unaware 
of the wounded Sultan’s identity, tried 
to snatch his jewelled sword bdt For 
ihe last time the Sultan fought, 
inflicting 8word<ut6 The enraged 
man sent a bullet through his temple 
When Tipu's body was found the 
sword was still in his gnp After being 
mourned by the zenonci, Tipu’s body 
was taken and buried in Gumbaz, a 
mausoleum he had built for his father 
on the eastern end of the island which 
lascmated him. At that moment a 
thunder storm lashed Srirangapatna 
All was over An inscription on tlie 
walls proclaims that it houses the 
mortal remains of Tipu Sultan by the 
side of his beloved parents The 
mausoleum is singulairly beautiful, 
with a cluster of slim minarets 

Snrangapatna is merely a skeleton 
of Its former self. The eemed rows of 
tre es hav« been cut dovm for fuel and 
many of the noble bukSngt hoM been 
reduced to rubble The city was 
plundered Even Lord WeOesiey.wdio 
delivered the cot^de grace ,» s^ to 
have bcendcprcMedw^nhesBWthe 
havoc caused to Snrangapatna 
Shortly afterwards the city was 
abandoned tn favour of Myeore as 
capital of the ruHng farnity A child- 
king was installed to continue the old 
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Smule-barrel percussion-lock pistols from TifUt's armoury Not 
enough for the Company's prowess 


Wadcyar dynasty on the throne of 
Mysore None other than the trusted 
F\jtmaiya presided as Dewan 

The graceful pavtiton that rarely 
fails to impress tounsts is the summer 
palace at Darya Daulat Bagh Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, chose this palace for his 
residence The lush green of the lawns 
and trees contrasts with the creamy 
tint of the stone, the whole impression 
IS one of lightness and delicacy, grace 
and symmetry The architecture has 
been influenced by the famous Battle 
of Pollilur where the French and the 
Mv"»4iieans trounced Colonel BailHe 
1 ipii IS said to have observed that the 
leader of the Deccan Forces came like 
a cow and fled like a boar Narrative 
paintings depicting durbars of various 
contemporary rulers like the Rant of 
Chittor, Mohamed All Walajah and 
his Queen, the Raja of Tanjore, the 
Raja ot Benares, Balaji Raoll Peshva, 
Krishnaraja Wadeyar III and 
Madikere Nayak of Cnuradurga can 
be seen loo 

Tipu’s days began at 4 a m with- 
prayers in his persoiral mosque 
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A part of an bttricatafy campd and added fresco in T%Hi’« palacm: Onfy 









Ptimonmrm, mchtdmg Cot BaiKm, wore kept in theae low aubterranean dtmaeona Tipu also reared 
tigera there 



Oeijil of pamtms m Tipu’a palace 
dvpii (mg Kcen^a of varioua 
Loniemporory Indian ‘durbara’ 
Even Napoleon waa m touch 


foUowed by a round of oil tnassaqe and 
club sunning He beli(>ved in oracles 
aixJ astrologers Af*er a long session 
VMth astrologers and a review of the 
cavalry, the work' of the state would 
begin It is believed that in his later life, 
he t hronicled his dreams Even on the 
morning of that fatclul dav he stared 
at tiis reflection in an .run veswl full of 
sesarrx' oil to know how he would tare 
in the battle ahead 

The tombs remain Tipu’s 
cenotaph, along with that of his 
pa-entsr-in a charming mausoleum 
iMth Its cusped archways, polished 
Hack basalt pillars, striking cornices 
of the dome,alcoued <K]uare balconies 
and a cluster of slim minarets-- 
display a deft sense or design and 
order 

In February 1798, when the Bntish 
army had already started its assault,a 
magnanimous letter from Napoleon 
Bonaparte expressing his desire to 
help Tipu shatter the “iron yoke ol 
England’' was on its way Ihts letter 
wouU have boosted his morale bu{ 
the firvd'trunv of tiis life was that it 
never reached hiwi 
K V JAY ARAM 
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T HL high pitch scream of an 
angry bull elephant has a coun 
ter sound the low, drawn-out 
sung of a female who wishes to mate 
Altluiugh It IS of such low frequency 
that It IS inaudifile to the human car, 
the low's ,.all can be heard several 
miles auaj by male elephants, who 
hurry to her 

Dr Kaihaiinc B Payne, a Cornell 
Umvetsilv ai oust ICS expert who 
discovered the elephant sounds in a 
Portland /oo three years ago, said 
>tudies ol wild Atru an v'lephants have 
now u ve.iled .1 wide variety ol 
infrasonic, oi low frequenvy, 

I ommunnations ‘ I would not call it a 
laivjuage,” she said "It is more like a 
lepertoire ’’ 

bhe said a herd of elephants moving 
ilong in a sort ot disorganized, trunk 
•'Winging gioup will suddenly stop 
' 'I ihei y bile alt members hold their 
> ugh anti listen inii'ntlv to some 
'.u,iwav sound that human observers 
■ iiniuit hear 

''u nrphones placed on the ground 
‘ 'I • lephani watering httles in 
I 'nsiia Park, Namibia, havt 
'!• nionstiated that the elephants arc 
•iirv) t ails from otticr groups of 
‘ lepii.ints Several miles away 
hound analysis showed tha* the 
ate often as low as 20 hertz in 


frequency NormaUy, the human ear 
cannot perceive sound frequencies 
below 40 Hz However, the elephant 
sounds are so powerful that th^ can 
be felt, by a kind of jarnng sensation 
moving through the air 

Payne said it is still too early to say 
what purposes the calls always serve, 
but at times they may keep groups 
aware of the whereabouts of each 
other 

Sometimes the purpose is obvious 

When a femde is in heat, she issues 
a call 

"1 would call It a song," said Dr 
Payne, who spent years sti dying the 
songs of humpback whales before she 
'lecame interested in elephants 

“The song attracts males and when 
they arnve, the female selects the 
dominant candidate and mates with 
hon,” she said 

“When a calf cnes out, several 
females in a herd will start running 
towards him, emitting a low pitched 
cidl." she said 

Low frequency sound is less 
subiect to attenuation, or weakening, 
by large distances or obstacles - such 
as forest trees- -than high frequency 
sound, a difference that Payne has 
said may play a rNe in why the 
elephants use it 

The abiliiy to perceive such low 
tones may alsoex^zon why elephants 
leave Namibia for Angola in the rainy 


season as much as two weeks before 
other animals they may hear distant 
thunder 

Payne said she discovered the 
elephant sounds in October, 1964, 
when she heard there was a group of 
elephants at Portland's Washingiton 
Park zoo 

She got permission to spend 
several days observing the elephants 
and, although she felt the 
disturbances in the air, she did not 
hear them make sounds, even when 
only a few yards away 

“I was very frustrated," she said, 
because there was obviously zdl 
this coordinated behaviour going on 
and yet bo apparent communica- 
ttons ” 

After she had left the zoo, she said, 
she happened to think of the air 
disturbances and it occurred to her 
that these were infrasonic sounds 
She returned with a tape recorder 

“Played back at a high speed, the 
secret elephant language was 
obvious ” 

The fact that a point on the 
elephant's face, at the top of the 
trunk, vibrates as, the sounds are 
made had ted to earlier speculation 
that the vibration points were actually 
producing the sounds 

“This IS not so." Dr Payne sznd 
"The sound on^nates deep m each 
elephant's throat, a t rue vocal sound " 
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PROFn 




The exile 
and the 

kingdom 


The 14th Dalai Lama, 
exiled leader of six 
million Tibetans, has 
come a long way since his* 

E redecessors were 
idden away in the 
“forbidden city” of Lhasa 
From his residence in 
Dharmsala, northern 
India — seat of his 
gbvernment-in-exile — 
he has travelled all over 
the world, exuding gentle 
non-violence but keeping 
alive the issue of Tibet, to 
the annoyance of Beijing 
Hilary Clarke meets “the 
peerless one” who began 
life as the ordinary son of 
a peasant family. 



A S China strugsleii to find a 
workable pohcy in Tibet, the 
province's gentle, good 
humoured spiritual leader continues 
to be a major irritant 29 years after he 
fled into exile 

The Dalai Lama's recent vise to 
Britain offered a vivid example of his 
continuing effestiveness the Foieign 
Offh e anxious not to ruffle relations 
ai'h China because of their loint 
approach to Hong Kong, ins'sfed that 
he make no political comn'ents and 
then stcx>d back helpiess'v while 
reporters faithful'y reported H's 
Holiness’s every utterance 
The Dalai Lama's winning way with 
Western journalists and scholars lies 
partly with his charisma Prone to 
outbreaks of infectious laughter he 


exudes cl happiness and inodesi v alien 
to most w'lrld jxi.itiial leaders 

At numeruus Press c onfen-m es'o 
l.Oiidon splir,diij in itie tnaroon and 
yellow tob**s nl i 'ugh i ima the Sf 
year o'd ex'li’d leader answered 
calmly'and at lengih even the most 
probing and 'lu ky qi eslmns 

He attril'utes his owii haiipmess tu 
binierc niotleiatinn .ii'Uiis,' mil 
i ompassion the esset'lsil sjt'■iii„il 
coniponent*- of T’heta.i Budt’rnsn' 
"TTicse are th* things wh i •' qice na* 
hope and protect nie I'om 
depression ' 

ft mac also lie 'hat ne's sei lire in 
the Ki owiedge that ne has the 
undv ng !o,a''i, o' "'‘■hpt s six niillion 
people ecen the r' jit ants who 'ought 
bloody battles with Chinese on the 




streets of the Tibetsn capital. Lhasa, 
last October nHc Tibetan peopM 
trust me so much that 1 have a moral 
responwbfflty to do somethinB for 
them ” 

The 14th Dalai Lama « Jetsun 
Ngawana Losanp Yeshi Tensin 
Gpatso Swim Wai^/ur Tsungpa 
Mepai Dhe Palsangpo, which 
translates as '‘Venerable, having 
authority over his ^eech. ocean of 
the holder of the faith, ruler of the 
three worlds, the peerless one” Untd 
the age of two he was plam Lhamo 
Thondup, son of an ordinary peasant 
family 

When his predecessor, the 13th re¬ 
incarnation of the first Dalai Lama, 
chad m 1933, a regent was appointed 
with the task of providing a temporary 
Tibetan government and of finding the 
child ei whom the Buddha of 
Compassion would re incarnate as 
the 14th Dalai Lama 

The regent got his clues from a 
vision in a take wivch included a 



The Dalai Ltma reaches th* JoothiOs of India aftmr Ms afmoaS'egiicj 
march in 1959’ *7 have b^ett attracted by the Candhian path" 


picture of a monastery with a green 
and gold jade roof, and the direction in 
which the dead 13th Dalai Lama’s 
head came to rest 
Two years later, search parties of 
high lamas and dignitanes were sent 
to scour the snows of Tibet with this 
:arefully guarded secret One of them, 
ed by Lama Kewtsang^Rinpoche 
disguised as a servant, finally came to 
a place which fitted the vision 
They entered the house of Lhamo 
snd the toddler quickly identified the 
old lama He also passed a senes of 
tests in which he identified a rosary, a 
walking stick and other objects once 
used by the 13th Dalai Lama In 1940, 
at the age of five, Thondup was 
enthroned as the new Dalai Lama 
He was recently quoted in the 
London Times as regarding it as “not 
necessary” that the searchers got it 
r^ht “My own innei feeling is that my 
previous re-incarnation was as some 
other high practitioner, spiritual 
practitioner ” 


W HATEVER opinion the 14th 
Daiai Lama holds about his 
former self most Tibetans 
behevc that he ■ the direct inhentor of 
the soul and personality of the 
previous Dalai Lamas It is this belwf 
that made him thee absolute ruler 
from the age of 16, a position he has 
upheld despite 29 years of exile 
But even if it is Tibetan nstionalistK; 
aspirations that he embodies rather 
lh«) Buddha, the Dalai Lama has 
provided a focus for the pditical 
objectives and hopes of 120,000 
Tibetan exiles, and those he left 


behind m Tibet 

After establishing its independence 
from China in 1912, the mountain 
plateau cut itself off from the rest of 
the world, determined to pursue its 
Buddhist lifestyle in peace The 
Chinese re entered Tibet by force in 
1949 and the Dalai Lama, still only 19, 
was forced to sign an agreement with 
the invaders 

Seven years later, as Chinese 
colonisation intensified, the Dalai 
Lama fled to India with 100,000 
followers His underling, the Panchen 
Lama, assumed the role of leader in 
Tibet while the Dalai Lama set up a 
government in exile with the purpiose 
of focusing international attention on 
the plight of his people 

Today, the Dalai Lama's attitude 
towards the Chinese and the Panchen 
Lama remains ambiguous “The 
Panchen Lama has done many things 
to preserve Tibetan culture.” he said 
in London last week ' We regard him 
as a national hero and freedom 
fighter ” 

He has stayed in communication 
with the Chinese leadership through 
his brother, a senior priest still in 
Tibet The Chinese know that the 
Dalai Lama is a force to be reckoned 
with, without whose cooperation a 
peaceful settlement m Tibet is 
impossible 

The Dalai Lama believes that 
Chinese des>re for Tibet is 
unshakable “The younger generation 
may be in favour of increasing 
independence but the Chinese 
Government will never give up Tibet 
At the moment I have no clear 
answer, but there is nothing wrong in 


•exploring the middle wav 

“The non violent method is the oniy 
method appropriate for us—firstly as 
a Buddhist, then as a Tibetan. 
Individually some Tibetans may be 
tough and aggressive but as a 
community they do not have that land 
of nature Then I myself am much 
attached to the Gandhum way In our. 
case, violence would be suicidal,” he 
has said 

Asked about plans to return to 
Tibet, particularly in the light of recent 
Chinese overtures, he said “As a 
Buddhist monk I have been trained to 
be patient I escaped for a reason, and 
until that situation has changed I 
cannot return ” 

Meanwhile, as a leader-in-exile, the 
Dalai Lama has done mUch to 
liberalise and democratise the feudal* 
structures through which his 
predecessors ruled In the nine years 
that he ruled under Chinese 
(xrcupation his changes were frowned 
on by the invaders who were anxious 
to instigate reforms of their own 

In exile he has created an elected 
National Assembly to oversee the 
wot kings of hts ministries and is trying 
to accustom Tibetans to the xlca of a 
Government without the Ddai Ltuna 
as Its head 

He explains “Not only after my 
lifetime, even within my lifetime, I fed 
that once we achieve our pdibcal goal 
then I do not want to particle in the 
government i have always been 
attracted by the Gandhian path. 
When something is achieved, t do not 
want to remain as leadcr:f^^Gemini 
News) 

HILARY CLARKE 


The Tinder Box by Hans Christian Andersen 



0 ..1 biildK’r wdi now giving Iic^i but no sooner had he rubbed to get the tinder box, and very 
away so mut h money, «md the *.int and nude the spaik fly quickly discovered the secret it 
spending so much more from the box, tiian the d«x)r burst contained If he struck the ti.ider 
without ever earning a pennv, that open and the dog with the eyes as box once as he had done - the 
his money did not last very long One large as tea cups, and which had dug sitting on the chest containing 
day he discovered to his dismav, iiecn ittmg ot. the chest in the the coppers came to him, if he 
that he had only two pence k'tt raveni beneath the tree, stood struck the tinder box twice, the 
and he was forced to taxe refuge > 'fore hiui and said, “What does guarded the chest 

in a tiny attic ro<jm where he fiad ifny master demand of his slave^" containina the silver answered the 
to brush fiis bixxs and dam h.s 'Upon my honour, this is a summZ^aiSrfhr^^^^^^ 
flothes None of his fnends ever pretty jokee," cried the soldier “A three times, he was immediately 
came to see him, because there fine sort of tinder box this is, if it attended by the monstrous 
were so mam stairs to cRnib, and will really provide me with guardian of the golden treasure. 

It was quire tatiguing everything I want Bring me spme 

It was a very dark evenin,* and money this instant'" he cned to The soldier was now able to 
he ( ould not afford to buy h'mself the dog Whereupon the creature move back to hi$ princely 
as r.iu< h as acandle Hixve'vr h«' vanished, and lo'in a few seconds apartments and he bought himself 
remembered tliat fie had the he was back again, holding m his a complete new suit of clothes, 
tiixler bo< that the old wrti h had mouth a large bag full of pennies and other articles of dress 
told him to fetch He brought out Now the soldier understood becoming of a gentleman. And his 
tms tinder box ami tried lo strike a why the old witch was so anxious friends were glad tosee him again 
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TK« hand come up in a local 
loumament Daal 1, North draleu both 
non rvnerabic 
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West led C J After the dummy was 
spread Declarer lost concentration as 
the hand appeared to be one o( those 
avenge hands with almost ] 1 tricks on 
top He did not even bother to think about 
the adverse trump break He won the trick 
with C A > ashed two top diamonds ending 
in hand and riitfed a diamond in dummy 
He then c ashed S A when West showed 
out Dec brer was not at all prepared for 
such a turn ol events But his shock was 
teinpoiary foi knew he still could count 
his ten tricks 3 in clubs plus 3 m spiade 
plus 3 in diamonds (irKluding a ruff in 
dummyl d 1 in heart 

He regained his composure his 
confidence was resiored but in the 
prtx-ess he lurqol the iiec essity o( caution 
He played S 3 from the table. Fast tewered 
with b f he won the tnek with S K He re 
entered dummy through C K and then 
played C (j, East ruffed with S 10. 
Declarer discarded his loser diamond East 
cashed H A and exited with a heart, West 
won with H K Dec larer was 'rump flushed 
and was forced to concede a tricl- in spade 



1 Can you identify this man who looks so uncomfortable being 
photographed in hts bath’ 

2 Richie Benaud, Abdul Qadir, Bhagwat Chandrasekhar, and Clarrie 
Grimmett - there are two things these four have m common, what’ 

3 Whidh was Shabana Azmi’s debut film’ 

4 What happened this day 39 years ago in the history of Chandannagar’ 

5 German silver contains no silver, what docs it ccintain ’ 

6 Similarly, Panama hats were never made or worn in Panama, how then did 
they get the name’ 

7 Which IS the world's oldest contit uously inhabited city in existence’ 

8 What IS the main difference between libel and slander’ 

9 When on the ground, it is a river, but what is Indus in the sky’ 

10 Ncandertal was the place where a most famous skull was discovered in 
1886, where is Neandertal’ 

THE ANSWERS 
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to cast - down one 

.Declarer actually made iwr mistakes 
Had hr been careful even after having 
committed the first mistake he could Jiave 
brought home the • oniract 

Now that you know the story, how do 
you propose to plan your play ’ You know 
that in dummy play, safety is the surest 
way to success, and safely means finding 
the Bolubon by allowing fhe maximum 
number of odds against vourseH Hence, 
before proceeding to make the plan, you 
have to find out the probable 
kwers/wmiwfB In fhia caae you ran easily 
find out that you have two loaert in heart 
and two beers et diamond, besides 
tAimps Of theee four baers, rtto can be 
avoided—one by the 3rd top club and the 
other by ndfii^ a dumond vi dummy 

Hance your total baer* come down to two 

So you can eaaUy afford a tiKk in trump 
You mey, (herelura, aBow a 4 1 trump 
braak 


ajoSeujapueqQ t|ads uaqt sem p - tuauiapias q-iuat j siq) jo agdoad 3qj[ ^ 
ooj ‘sem siqi ai|q jsjq asoqm ‘leBauag utertqs dq pa^Dattp ‘..mquv,, '£’ 
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Now you ask yourself the moat pertinent 
question Can the contract be ma^ on a 5 
0 break m trump’ You witt naturally brood 
over the queabon for a u^iile You will first 
assume that West holds all the trumps 
The hand offers no probleni Sb bng as 
West holds three dufae, arC-J fails on the 
round of ebb, or West holds both top 
hearts You then sssume East hoUs the 
trumps You can still make the hand by a 
trump coup, provsded East foSows two 
rounds of rltibs You doduce that the 
obvious plan will, therefore, be to teat the 
trump suit first maintaining the prehminarv 
safely 

On tnck two you play S-2 fsom the table 


and, if East does not play any card horn 
J109, you juat cover it with &7 If EaM 
takes the tnek, the remairsng trumps can 

easily be taken cars of by your lop spades 

But if East plays S-9. you wm m hand, cash 

two top chamonds, and then ruS a tSamond 

in dummy with $-3, cash K-Qof cbbe,ai4 
if East ruffs high, you over ruff with SQ, 
ruff the fourth dbniond with 5-A and ploy 
C-8from the table banycaac,youceniKit 
bse more than 3 tncka 
Juat a kttk safety ploy m trump and 
proper timing mthrow^ East m a coup ia 
allyou naed 
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THE STATUS OF TIBET 
HISTDRV. mCHTS, AND PROS- 
PECTS IN INTERNATIONAL 

LAW by Dt MicSacI C v»>n Walt van 
Praag, Wisdom Pobhcatiors. London, 
£19 95 

T he publication of ’his l>o.,k 
could scarcely have been 
better timed The anti C hinesc 
demonstrations in Lhasa la-.t summer 
and the more recent explosion serve 
to remind an ail too complacent world 
of the tragedy of Tibet Uridcr 
Chinese mileary occupaiior. s.nce 
i9S0. Tibetans remain iinrecn .tied 
o their present late n-,cv have 
steadfastly resisted mtegralxin into 
what Beijing euphemisticollv f ails the 
motheiland", for them Mariisf 
' herat.on ' has been nothingshviit of 
>a»i'iriai servitude 
' ''»’ purgaturv of Chinese 
overlordship ras incti ded the purest 
barUrism .li Ci.'tiiral Revolution, 

2ft 


invtiivinq the deiUierate destruction of 
monasteries which are the repo 
sitones of priceless scriptural and 
lulturaiartefacts embcKlv<ng Filjetan 
artistii ger’iua This vandalism has 
been acc(‘mpanied by the widespread 
use of ton ore, arbiirarv arrest and 
mass execution of ihe natives 

In TitH’t even bv the crudes! 
c alculal.on, encK nave not justified the 
me-n^ China's 'reforms” have 
leiulffd in nil discernible improve 
ment .n ihc quality of life of most 
Tibetans True, Lhasa,andone or two 
other towns and cities, have been 
‘ •iK/dern.sed” fas much in the 
interests of Chinese administrators as 
their liKa' subiec ts one suspects), but 
Ihe life of Tihet extends bewnd such 
confined spates When the former 
Chines* t ommunist Party General 
Sev retarv Hu Vaohang visited Tibet in 
lyfUl he was able to bear witness to 
the Night of Beijing's colonial role and 
oppression 

While Dr van Ptaag has touched 


upon these points, h» principal aim is 
to scrutinise the valiiitv of China’s 
claims to Tibet m the light of 
internatioisal lavJ artd history Beiiing 
insists that Tibet has been part of 
China for seven hundred years, hence 
Its presence there can m no way be 
interpreted as conquest Conquest, 
according to a quotation from the 
contemporary Chinese jurist Xin Wu, 
IS a “savage and aggressive act used 
by the imperialists to plunder the 
(erntoncs of the colonised countries 
and weak and small countries ” Quite 
so 

However, “imperialists" in Chinese 
usage invanably connotes the West 
and Russia Neither the Kuommtang 
nor the Communist Party — for here 
Mao has more in common with 
Chiang Kai shek than with Lenin and 
Karakhan — ever saw China as both 
an imperialist victim and imperialist 
sinner f'hina was tor them always Ihc 
victim, and her own abysmal record in 
Central Asia was never alluded *0 

Through a succession of religious 
teachers Tibetan Buddhism took root 
among the Mongols who. in the 12th 
and nth centuries, incorporated 
China into their expanding empire It 
IS from the Tiheto Mongol pnest 
patron tie in Kublai Khan's reign that 
China's claim to Tibet originates 
What would the world say if India 
were to lay claim t& Burma on the 
ground that both nations had oite 
been part of the British flat)'* And 
before that, the Mu^sal fiat hi^ lor a 
time extended to Afghanatan 

Ffot to return to Ihe present Dr van 
Praag turns his attention to this 
Tibeto Mongol relationship and 
asserts correctly that it Has no parallel 
in Ihe West The closest European 
paradigm would possibly be the 
meefaevai Papacy and Empire Also 
important to note is that the pnest 
patron link was limited to the Tibetan 
Delai l^mas and Monqd dynasts It 
did not apply to the non Mongol areas 
of the Empire oi to its other 
institutions 

A less distilled form o( the pnest 
patron relationship emerged whei 
China fell under Ihe svusy of the 
,p*anchus The MarK^j rulers needed 
the spintuai prestige of the Dalai 
Larms to pacify the Mongol tnbes, 
whtte the Tib^an pontiffs sought 
protection from marauding Mongols 
and the Gurkhas m the south in the 
earlier and later penods uf the Idth 
century An Ambon or Imperial^ 






Citminibiiioner fnirh Bcijing was 
btatiorwd in Lhasa, but leal authority 
rested in Tibetan hands as the* British 
disc overed some one hundred years 
afterwards 

Dr van Praag guides us through ttie 
main trtaties of the Biitish era. from 
the Chefoo Convention ot 1876, 
Sikkim Convention of ISW.Lhasa 
Convention of 1904, Anglo Chinese 
Convention of 1906, Anglo Russian 
Convention of 1907 to the 
coiuioversial Simla Convention of 
1911 In none of these was Til>et s de 
facto independence dented as tn«. 
country had the basic attributes ot an 
independent polity settled t»-’ti‘.iiv 
government. plenipoteniiarn's, 
currency and much else besides 

Nevertheless British rei ogevnon o, 
lull Tibet.ir, soveie.gii'i w.is wiiliiieUi 
>n the w'der inities*;, o' VVI"'ehali s 
gliJi,'' diplomacv, despite the warnings 
c! k'ading Inand^u'lns of the Raj in 
India like Elell and O Connor The 
f oieign Office in London .n defence 
of British commercial interests in 
China , wished to placate Chinese 
naiionalis* opinion which regarded 
1 ibet as part of the Middle Kingdom, 
and Belting’s lictional su/e'ainty over 
I h,ts,' was substitu'ed instead One 
lan’enuit'V lonsequence of the 1904 
Youngiiustiai’d Mission was t 5 
weaKi‘ 1 ' I ihei militarily and leave it 
e>,posei’ to an irredentist Mamhu 

Ctiurl 

Sii/( raititv a te’^m of political 
I cinvenieiu e during the high iiiie nl 
I uropean jxiwer in the 19th c e it on, 
was satlivi- >iK loose to adapt tn'ist 
> h.ing'iKj situations The Ba'k.r, 
'stales une'e' the su^etainty •>' the 
Porte as w.is i>ie Khedive of Fgvpl, 
pro ceded !*> ful‘ "ind.' il indepen 
denve whe > the Oltoni.in I mpne 


became feeble 

Mongolia affords a closer parallel 
with Tibet With strong Tsarist and 
Soviet support from 1911 onwards, 
Mongolia ipas able to withstand the 
Chinese Nationalists and Commu 
nists who wanted to reincorporate it 
into a modern mutation of ihe old 
Empire 

Dr van Praag could have dr.rwn 
attention to Sir John Jordan s note of 
August 1907 to the Foreign Offic e As 
British Ambassador in Eleiiing, he was 
mystified by the piolicv of his superiors 
in London “ One day we treat some 
Tibetan question with China 
exclusively w'ltficHi! retcieiue lo liU’t, 
and rhe next time we insist that so far 
as the 1904 convention isvomeineii, 
it c Lii c'peratioii of Tibet -s essential 
*,) give Chinese avtion due validity 

I N such calculated ambiguity lies 
the true source of Tibet’s subse 
quent troubles and not in the 
failures ot JawaharU Nehru as some 
Bntishers suggest Having said that, 
however, it has to be admitted that 
India’s China policy was ei roneously 
conceived and naively executed 
Nehru hi.nself honest to a lault 
accepted this In a moment of 
immense personal anguish in October 
' 962 he said that his China poliv y had 
feen framed in ‘ an artilwia' 
atmosphere of our own c reeiion ’ 
Bui having accepted the camel ot 
Chinese occupation of Tibet be 
-'fiaitied at a gnat bearing the name ot 
a British civil servant namely the 
McMahon Line 

What ibout Washington’s position 
■About which the author is a trifle too 
generous, as he is with the British^ As 
long as Chiang Kai shek was in puwei. 
the Llpited ‘'Mtes supported Chinese 


claims to Tibet as the Sta*e 
Department's note to Britain in 1941 
makes clear There has never b«.en a 
change in the American position even 
in the 1950s and 60s wnen Sino US 
relations were at their lowest ebb 
Today, the two jxjwers arc bound by 
“parallel strategic intc lesf, , to quote 
Harold Brown, President Carter’s 
Defence Secretary 
After World War I. a Whitehall 
official had wisely remarked tliat 
“the theory of the buffer State has 
never worked properly except where 
the buffer State was stronj enough to 
kec'p up an c'lftcierit government and 
fidrninib'*aiion and to make 
vne r(«ic hments by either neighbour a 
risky undertaking” 

Tibet, alas, lacked a modern army 
and the sort of efficient administ ation 
necessary for the 20th century 
Modernisers such as the Tsarong 
Shape were thwarted in the early 
dei ades by the conservatives and 
1 ibet has paid a heavy price tor their 
victory The Tibetan communities 
rhtiving in India at present underline a 
capacity for scxiial change and point to 
lost oppiortuniiies within Tibcl iisett 
Dr van Praag, whose mam concern is 
international law rather than politics 
has not dwelt on suv h questtons. but 
the Dalai L,ama m a recent interview 
on British television reterred in 
passing to the failures of the Tibetan 
leadership in the 1930s and 40s to 
make Lhasa’s independence effective 
and gam the recognition ot its 
sovereign status by the outside world 
Looking to the luture DrvanPraag 
suggests that China in ker own long 
term interest would be well advised to 
concede genuine autonomy to the 
Tibetans, with only foreign affairs and 
defence under Beiitng’s control, or 
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else allow Tibet full independence A 
settlement modelled on the Austrian 
Peace Treaty of 1955 tuuld 
demilitarise Tibet and at the same 
time saleuuard China’s security 
Otherwise warns the author, a 
Chinese ottupied Tibet bristling with 
nuclear weapons will be a continuing 
hotbed o' instability and tension in the 
Sino-Indian and Sino Soviet political 
and militaiy equations 

Dr van Praag’s work is a mine of 
scholarly information and analysts, a 
v-aluable reference for those 
interested in Tibet primarily and also 
for others drawn to the broader aic 
of modern Asian history and politics 

What lessons does this subject 
carry tor Indian policy makers and the 
informed public’ Does India today 
have a coherent China policy or is it 
merely content to react to Beijing's 
moves’ 

South Africa and Palestine, as safe 
areas of protest in which saints and 


most sinners march arm in arm, 
evoke considerable rhetoric, much of 
It perhaps genuine,but the one million 
Tibetan deaths (in a total population 
of 6 million) during Chinese rule have 
produced a disappointingly muted 
response The soft option has its 
undoubted attractions The Bangla 
desh war of 1971 rcinains the one 
occasion since Independence that 
New Delhi decided to meet a 
challenge head-on That was when 
Indira Gandhi tackled ihe Richard 
Mxon Mao Tse tumj Yahya Khan tno 
For those on the Left who see in 
Karl Marx and socialist thought a 
source of rational enlightenment 
rather than a fount of revealed truth 
and magical incantations, the 
evidetKC of Chinese imperialism is 
overwhelming So too is its likeness to 
Fascist Japan’s practices in its pre 
War Co Prosperity Sphere China's 
record m Tibet matches Ja(>an‘s in 
Korea Today Beiiing wishes to teach 


India antd Vietnam a lesson as Tokyo 
sought to do to nations that barred its 
way 

Over Arunachal Pradesh, Sikkim 
and Kashmir — each a vital Indian 
concern - China is unyielding 
Ironically, however, Beijing has 
presented Delhi with an opportunity 
to undo the wrong done loTiliet India 
can now say, as the Chinese do about 
Kashmir, that Tibet’s current status is 
undetermined and that a final solutioi' 
to this pioblem can only follow fiom 
talks in which the true representatives 
of the T ibetan people have an 
unconstrained voice Until such time, 
India, while promising not to disturb 
the peace along the Himalayas and 
Karakorum, would simply recognise 
Chinese rule in 1 ibet as de Uh to A 
Maginot Line mentality in dealing with 
China IS a sure recipe foi tutuu 
setbacks and disasters 

PREMEN ADDY 


Dynamics of Movement 


AUGURIES OF EVOCATION 
BRITISH POETRY DURING 
AND AFTER THE MOVEMENT 

by Charu Sheel Singh, Associated 
Publishing House, New Delhi, Rs 250 


B ooks ava lable to 
Indian readers, dealing 
v/ith post 1950 British poetry, 
arc perhaps more of a su-vey than a 
systematic analysis of poetry This 
hook attempts to fill this gap Though 
a pioneer, the autho' nevertheless, 
provides the reader with an idea of the 
theory acclaimed contemporary 
British poets subscribe to Apart from 
containing detailed analyses of 
selected poems of three major pHiets, 
the book IS a highly infoi matx'e study 
o' images myths and symbrjls 

The first two thapters discuss the 
.Movement in gerical whereas the last 
three are detailed tr*'atmenfs of Ted 
Hnghes Tnori (jun, and Charles 
r<)mlinso>. 1 le ^ lapteis at the 
bt ^.r.n.'iij .11111 the autfior ‘forma 
fliale,*! I .selves hv fireseiiting 

irij'iiT e I'’';! oun'er at jijirer.ison 
■'* I I ri ■'try and If 1 'ti.,'on til 
the II fill’,. I j*||'i Wit’, eKteiis V.I 
qui.ni On n.'.mf d si nsses i tin 
*r 1 ,pt* > t M< I' I- let.t s (,ii ti s 
V ^ I w ,ITn wa-i ti, tii.g simpl* t p ir’' 

‘ eiifl', .jiOr yt'ime lo priifH.'! 
fiisiri'iir Ihe 'Hipter is a 
' ‘ k'I •'"'i i»-'il<n. 111 Rf)ii, ri 

•.nq ,es’ s at.ihi'ojv of H.r li>h 


poetry of the 1950's ’New Lines I&IJ, 
and D J Enright s Poetry of the 
1950’s it also include the author’s 
praiseworthy attempt to analyse ‘new 
senousness and new'aestheticism i.s 
the criteria for new pxjetry as 
advor ated by Davie and Alvarez In 
discussing the Movement the author 
rightly points out that the "Movement 
ideology, designed as it was to i or ret t 
the public taste, oroduced, at f>est, a 
literature which is a mirror cil social 
real I* y" 

The poems analysed tn detail are 
Ted Hughes s X'row , Thom (iupri's 
'Moly' and Charles Tomlinsoi.’s 
‘beeing is Believ mg'and Renga’ The 
author makes it i lear right at tlie 
beginning that he chose these ptjems 
for detailed analysts Ix-t ause there 
was no previous i I'hquc on tficm 

Myth remains an iniegral part oI I lie 
poetry c f Hughes Guiut and 
Tornlinsun I he autnor’t painstaking 
analysis to demonstrate myth is 
c ommendalxe He lot ales Hutjhes 
'C row myth arlOi.g the (>ro>- Venire 
tr.hi of North Monta'ia 

Atioi.i J honi < 11 , 11 ,IS M.ily the 
au''ior says that (i irm's fi'M'ms tan 
*'nd proi>*-i reiepooii A.ien tfiey are 
undetSiimd as 'an argimien' tn the 
mc'iap'iors of thi’ sell’ Thoiigf. 
adji's'sneti* of i-arlf >sithetu ironnientis 
esper i.dly 'hose timposrd qr dt r rhr 
inn.ieiue ot c!i gs 111 f I ntn’i (aienis 
the ta o person' thi. T .I'lrl You" 

it ( tt l<> I •( ri|) into I ai h t lliel 


also a iiiiuetn of Hughes ii is nest 
exhi'>tfe by Ciui''. s poenis 

Ittmlins'i’is '‘^’e.ng is Beiu'cing 
and Reng » ire n>.isierpie« cs-n tiiee 
txvii. light ft.' lorrTa'i has Isee’’. 
St .died lahi i iti< 'rttage of windttw 
(whit h is also a mel.iphctt hi* auttior 
notes) as a ixnnl of dev,,vturo The 
author Ii K atc's the iiii.iges of Re ig.i’m 
Buddhism T his is sor'iethiiig 'K>vel 
I host .riterusted ii, Hr'i'st. [K>itiy of 
‘this (leriot! would do'ct 11 to snuly tlie 
account on ‘Rt ng,' 

The detailed anilvsi'S in 
present e<l in a hilptu' v.iy lot 
si .'dents LatfijKxt s theory h islteeii 
discussed and then tfie fi<M-n.s h.m 
been sulgetted to a i.r't i al 
disi iission The a'itiHtr IS iiiiite film II 
i (including that there has been n* > 
stgnificani mocenieni in Hrttisb iKH'try 
s.iue 1950 ITiis isai ascwhii hill has 
w*TI subslaiitialeil I'l his stuc\ ol the 
fH'iiotf He a-i erts that Br'tish jtcieti 
's l>e< omiog in;iividiialisTi( “Hu'lht'' 

1 ('ni'iiistIII irid Gunti hiive icime ou’ 
I if Ml IV 1 rrii n* aims and id«xriiK(y ifiev 
do ’lot led any need to sulrscrtlx to 
iny Si tioo!, ntrt <kt they have di> ■' 
owi' pr e *4 t er niI ned poiin 
trumewurks " 

III analysing thi Movement thi 
iiulhor feels that ovemnning the linu 
Soundness of theories and (ourilit 
theories, n ai poetry temims a mirroi 
ol hum.in ci isciitnsness m.»nifestitfi 
itsell through a t«nglo*neriil* <*l 
myths, symbols, allegones, rituals a nd 



important imaye!> u( multiple cultures hnalysis rather than be eclectic Thitdly. the 

Keeping this in mind, he shows Ted Now for the book’s negative points author has discussed the theond^ of 
Hughes’s interest in mythology, First of all. its orgrinisation makes it the poets and the Movement without 
narrative and linguistic innovation, clear that it is a dissertation turned referring to the contemporary social 
supports Tomlinson’s successful into a book Submitting a dissertation situation in Bnain in particular and ihe 
denionsir.iiion that a “poem is the is one thing, and wnting a book is West in general, this is a drawback 
kind <,t ( onsciousness where another Secondly, what is the need of Finally, the book is very, expensive 
impiessions trom different traditions quoting so extensively from other ** beyond the reach of an 

•)41 imprinh d”, and makes Fhom sources (most chapters have more individual student 
(niiin’s iinlovourabiy received‘Moly’ than 100 reference)^ The authui 
quite <ittiav live tliroughaninteresting should have given his own views RAJAT K BOSE 

Confidences betrayed 


CAPOTE, bv Gerald Clarke, Simon 
& bcl'uster $ 22 tfS. 

NSWERED Pravers, the title 
of Truman Capote's last and 
unfinished novel v.ime 
Ironi ,»ri aphorism attributed to St 
letevi that more tears are shed 
over answered prayers than 
I .Ills vered ones and as 
I ’iromi led bv Cieialil C'larkc sgoss'pv 
..’u bioqi.iphv Capote's own life 
enierqes as .m all too graphx 
i!l\‘>iraiioii ol that saying 

As a teen aqer Capote had 
determined "to tie somebiKly and be 
renienitHred” as he once wrote in a 
poem, and by his early 20s he had 
sucieeded ’n elbowing his wav into 
the t’los' iliiiering i m les of New 
Yiirk s(« .I'll, 

H» vvou'd .'I hvs.e fame and wealth 
as a writer and Ivtome a t onfidant of 
the ikIi ui I itnous, vet by the late 
iu<*}s he tiari alri’adv ilrifled mto 
dis^'iii t„ii ill till '>( oinn.iig a lorigand 
isv.iilm s’kIi into aiiohol pills and 
' 'tei lei I la.nal 

Having but an ess lo Capote for 
some nine years fn Int* his death in 
.‘tMj CUrkr* has been able to re 
«»eaie much of his lile with novelists 
iletail tiuent'v itimur'ng up for us 
tioih iK' raietx’d wnritis he irhatuted 
I 'Manhattan Pans ami I’al'n Springs, 

( ililoinia .>nd the golhu , stoivIxHik 
world ol lus t hildhtxid in Alabama, 
whuh wriuld indeliblv shap»» his 
a'litiiiHMis and his fears 

f its falht'r, one An h Iversons was a 
shanwtess con man, a Svengali in a 
white linen suit, wlio in lietween jail 
s’aits talked his way in and out o' a 
-arieiy ti< lobs - from UMHung txiai 
'ours to piomoting the vaudeville 
‘iith s of ,v phony Pasha 
I lis nvither, I title Ma«' wsisasmail 
'"VTi IkiHv Gulightiv a spinied 
'<>*"11, > seeker who .il'etin’i 1 ' .'oied 
'I'on and leviitd tiei onlv son 
he<nK'nfly dtposiiing him wuh 
ii iiviives in order to ptirsue hci hrs lit 
j^ilairs TTic exfieiience would leave 


Capote with a lasting feat of rejection, 
a need (or love that would metastasize 
into an insatiable craving for 
attention 

When Truman was 6, Little Mae 
moved to New York She divorced 
Arch, changed her name lo Nina and 
married a fairly well off Cuban born 
businessman named Joseph Capote 

After years of being ridiculed for nis 
high pitched voice and little boy 
looks, Truman gradually began to 
come into his own as a high school 
student in New York and 
Connecticut he began wnting for the 
school literary magazines and joined a 
group of fast, sophisticated young 
people who hung out at El Morocco 
and the Stork Club 

From his father, it seems. Capote 
inherited an unerring instinct for sell 
promotion - at least, self 
dramatization appears lo have played 
as large a role as genuine talent in his 
fledgling literary career As a copy boy 
at The New Yorker, he made himself 
a topic of office gossip by having his 
lurKh delivered trom restaurants like 
the 21 Club 

With a couple of stories, he 
established himsell, m Clarke’s 
words, as the must tainuus un 
puUished novelist in Amenca", and 
with the publication of thaf novel. 
Other T/oices, Other Rooms, he 
became, Clarke reports, the most 
talked about writer of 1948 —a 
development due m large measure to 
the stai thng photo he chose for the 
hack co»er of the book, a portrait of 
the author as a coy, narcissistic en/onf 
terrible 

The fame accrued by Other Voices 
and later works led, in turn, to more 
introductions to society, more 
diversions from work 

Capote went to London, met Cecil 
Beaton Somerset Maugham, Evelyn 
Waugh and Noel Covard He hex! 
affairs tor i la.med to) with Erro' Flynn 
and John Crai field and Irecatne 
Jnends (and later antagonists) with 
Tennessee Williams .ind Gore Vidal 


Clarke devotes an enormous 
amount of space in this book to such 
antics—and to Capote’s vanous lov/e 
affairs and flings, while offer breezing 
over his actual writing Although he 
gives us a thorough appraisal of In 
Cold Blood (including a fascinating 
examination of Capote’s conflicted 
relationship with the mv -dcrer Perry 
Smith), he skims over The Grass 
Harp in five pages and Breakfast at 
Tiffanyi's in two 

Answered Praters is accorded 
more room, but mainly as a platform 
for discussing the characters’ real-life 
antecedents—including William and 
Barbara Paiey, Nancy (Slim) Keith 
and Gloria Vanderbilt — and their 
incensed reaction to their former 
confidant's betrayal of trust 

Clarke tnes to give both sides of 
view in that controversy (which 
erupted when Esquire magazine 
piublished a chapter in 1975), but 
tnroughout the book he remains 
slightly in awe of his subiect Of Other 
Voices, a gothic fable with 
autobiographical roots, he wntes, 
“Rarely had a writer of fiction left 
h'mseif so naked in print, i'r>d he 
refers to In Cold Blood as “a big work 
— a masterpiece infused with the 
sombre cfiergy of Greek tragedy” 

in examining Capote’s inability to 
cope realistically with *he success of 
In Cold Blood, in chronicling his 
increasingly desperate pursuit of 
unsuitable younger men, Clarke gives 
us a sad portrait of a man unable, 
finally, totise his talents or hischarms 
to resc ue nimsulf from hiS own tamily 
demons 

In the end though. Capote seems 
less sympathetic than merely 
pathetic Vengeful, petty and 
opportunisitc, he ended by cutting off 
his own family and betraying the 
confidences of his best fnends and in 
doing so, he insured that his lifelong 
fear of abandonment would become a 
self fulfilling prophecy 

MICHIKO KAKUTANt 




^NGUACE, .--TT-r^nrrWt^ 

Terrible mistakes 


WE beam w.i'h a few extracts trom 
recent ne(Ast*aper reports 

Mr Azai.1 suggested that it was in 
V onsideratii'n of Mr Bachchan s 
health that nad led to MrSasfri beirg 
selei. ted 

2 She su'le'-s mutely because of no 
(ault of hei s and vet is not defeated 

3 Selet 'Kin ot actors and actresses 
are vev apt 

4 Central assistance for building 
weie obtained trom time to time 

One after the other a steady 
stream of assorted gripiers and crazies 
shuttled up 

It' "le first case “m" is wrong and 
shoo o lie dropped In the second, 
he's should oe hers” “Her" 
"vou-s his theirs do not take the 
apostrophe In the third case, 
‘ selei tion" should be preceded by 
‘The The verb “are” is also wrong 
*oi ‘is tor the subiect ol the verb is 
‘ selec ion” (singular land not'‘actors" 
or and ‘actresses" (pluralI The last 


two nouns are objects of the 
preposition “of 

In the fourth Case the verb ‘‘w.ere 
obtained" is wrong for “was obtained" 
because the subject of the verb is 
“assistance” (singular) Regarding the 
fifth case, the idiomatic phrase is “one 
after another” and not “one alter the 
other” 

The words "terrible,” “terrific” and 
“horrible” are often used wrongly 
Both “terrible' and “terrific’’ mean 
“causing terror or feai' “dreadful" 
These days, "terrific" is most often 
used colloquially tci mean very 
great’', “extreme” He dnves at a 
terrific pace “It is a letnlic movie’ 
means in coUcxjuial language "It is an 
excellent movie” “The performance 
was tcrrilic" means it was splendid 

In colloquial 'angua<i€ ’’terrible” 
has come to mean “very bad” He is a 
terrible speaker lot, a terrible 
teacher) ‘‘Terrih'e ’ has it. s i, h usage 
ine sanne sense as awru< mcanirig 


“notable” in a bad sense in colioq 
Use both have only bad connotations, 
"awfully” meaning “extremely" A 
thing of a man ran be awfully good or 
awafuUy bad, a movie is awatuUy nice 
(Note the difference between ‘awful’ 
arid awfully’) “Awful” originally 
meant, “inspiring reverential fear” 
“solemnly impressive" 

“Homble" means "exciting horror, 
a feeling, o* oxtrerrie fear or dislike" It 
was a horrible crime, an at t of hort ible 
cruelty. As Mr Hyde, Dr Jekyll 
perpetrated hutribit* acts of ciuelty 
Colloquially, "htiriible’ means 
"unpleasant” A feeling of ‘disagree 
ableness" or ‘‘unpleasantness” is 
always assoc ated with ‘‘horri'ile’’ 
‘Homd at luallv means ‘ ternble , 
’‘fnqhtful," but culioquia'lv it means 
‘disagreeable’ "objectioiiable L/kc 
" horrible it c arm’s a sense o' 

‘ disagtee.ibleness 

P MUKHERJLF 


A gaiaxy too far 


U SING telescopes on 
Hawaii’s Mauna Kea volcano, 
astronomers have detected a 
galaxy almost twice as far away as any 
previously documented They say the 
galaxy apparently began forming 
much sooner than galaxies had been 
thought to form after the 'big bang’ 
that began the universe “The light 
now reaching us from the galaxy 
comes from a time wt'cn the universe 
was only one fifth its present age.” 
i>aid Dr Donald N B Hall, of the 
University of Hawaii “Furthermore, 
some of the fight comes from first 
generation stiirs born one or two 
billion years earlier ’’ 

I he newly sighted galaxy is so 
dista.it that its lignt has taken about 12 
bill >n years to reach the earth, which 
means i* is being seen as it was 12 
■I, lion years ago At compa.able or 
vtii qrea'er d'stances astronomers 
ave deiei ted quasars, the bngh'esl 
'ii.wn viu'ces ot light and radio 
i'ne’-gv wh'' h some regard as 
ga’a. ec , , a-, ear'v s'aje In this e 
nowe er. t .e ohii, i appears to be a 
• lily I irrried gaiaxv 'ixe tne Milky W,jy 
la'iinv ai.d Olliers 

.>i’”iarv a group reported, i-'isea 
O' "o'n'ed observations Ih.Jt 
■ pTignt have 'lequn forming 
•' I 111!" I liei'ilis'anc e, however, 
i'n '.III *111. itieterniir.cddefmiieiy by 


using their red shift, the chief means of 
measunng distances to very remote 
light SOI rccs and hence the'r age 
This yardstick depends on the 
extent to which motionaway from the 
eai'h, caused by expanston of the 
universe, has shifted light trom those 
sources towards the red, or long 
wave, end of the spectrum The 
greater the red shift, the faster the 
source is receding and, it is assumed, 
tne mure distant it is 

The distance observation was 
made by Dr Simon J Lilly and will be 
reported shortly in the Astrophysical 
Journal In 19S2, a strong source or 
radio waves was detected. At firet no 
obiect was visible there, but m 1985, 
Lilly detected a very faint object 
emi bng infrared light from that spot 
Then, with the 140 inch reflector on 
Mauna Kea, operated by Canada, 
France and the University of Hawaii, 
and ar electronic image intensifier, he 
was able to see the oojert in visible 
light, and to show that it was a gaiaxy 
ot two gerieratHjns of stars and see 
how much I heir ligiit had been altered 
by niotion 

Las! Jannuy .istriinnnieis «• ifi*» 

( 1 , 11 -ersi!of Arizona s observ.iioi v 
reported to the American Aetonomt 
cal So< lely that infrared observations, 
fiad shown evidence of galaxy 
lormation rnui h earlier than that now 
reported trom Hawaii 


CHESS! 

A new kind of chess cumpctition is now 
being held at Belfort (France) called the 
SWIFT (Society for Wor'i wide 
International Firvancial Tctecommunica 
tionj World Cup To decide the winner six 
tournamenis are to be held The first 
tournament took place last Apn' in 
Brussels, and Karpov came first with ! 
points oul ot a possible 16 The surprse 
was Korchnoi’s prxw performance, (or He 
was 15th with 6 5 points In the mat h 
which produced (bis diagram playi ig 
White Korchnoi loet in a few. moves to 
^itain’s Speelman How was n played 
Black to ntove 



Distribution <W)l<el Qg6 ibtl hl.Bd'i 
(7, Mbs'. Pa<J b2 e5. (5 gZ h I 

(Bl Kb8, Qc5. Ra8 d». Bdl q7, Nef, Pa6 
b7. e7. h6 

The answer i N(S 2 Ng7 Qe** < K(2 
Qd4,4Kel QM 5gJ, ge4.M«2 Qv2 . 
Kgl, Be4. (( Wh>ie resigns 

KIBITZER 
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•nw WEEK by TIITf. 



ARM 

Mar 22—Apr 20 


B CANCER 

Jun22-Jul23 



LIBRA 

Sep 22-Oct 23 



CAPRICORN 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


THERE WIU. BE PEACE AT 
honw and you i«iS ba abit to 
forgat outaKla wauaa An older 
fnand you the right advice 

regarding a future social' 
arrangmant In a latter you win 
learn aomathing lehich has an 
important bearma on fmances 
Now « the time for a special 
purchaaa or personal outlay 
Decisions of any sort should be 
carefully considered Romance 
could be tntngums T^ecareof 
your personal health 
Important dates. 19, 20, 24 


AN EXCITING TIME SOCIAL 
V, a fnendty gesture will help 
lessen your responsibilities, but 
you will have to take the lead m 
most cases Sortoutadomesiic 
upset as soon as you can, do not 
let a Asagreement linger You 
will deal better with finances at 
the end of the week so 
postpone an important outlay 
Some family news will please 
you immensely Be prepared lot 
shocks and siirpnses any lime 
after Wednesday Do nut take 
romance fur granted Import 
lant dates 21, 24, 25 


DELAYS WILL IRRITATE 
you. hut t B > trtxiNe free peiod 
on the whutc A small upset is 
easily overcome as long as you 
are discreet Postpone wnting a 
letter if uou are in any doubts 
whatsoever Fnterlainment 
pr ispe' Is for the weekend look 
good Sjme fnendlv encourage 
mem wil! tioosi yo'jr ego 
runsiderahl. Do not gel too 
involoed in romance Do not 
lake ' hances Important 
dates 20. 24 25 


SCORPIO 


YOU WILL GET PLEASURE 
out of tha week’s arrangements 
if you are prepared to 
compromiac a bttle Seek out 
companions share your 
ideas and who arc ready to bl in 
with your arrangements A 
business matter requires tact 
You know sdtat you want and 
are prepared to work hard to 
achieve your goal Profession 
involves travel Hasty stepe are 
detnment^ to vour current 
interests Take care of your 
health Important dates 19, 
23,24 

AQUARIUS 

far, —r 0 b ! ^ 





Apr21—May 21 



LEO 


Jul 24—Aucj21 




THERE ARE LOTS OF PER 
sona! trtaitsrs to clear up and 
important plant to make A 
romantic issue hangs m the 
balance, anything said in haste 
may have to be regretted 
Watch out for a financial 
opportunity and channel 
available cash into a fairsly 
mterpraw. Look for the right 
companion if you are 
underlaking a longioumcy It is 
a bright sooal phase Career 
and hofiH> rume under happy 
influences Make haste with a 
pending deal Fik Wednesday 
as the rieadhne for getting s final 
answer from someone 
Important daiee 19, 21, 23 


THERE WILL BF I OTS Of 
mmor irritations, be cdrefiil that 
ihey do not build up into 
anything more sennus Take a 
more detached view of what is 
going on around you A 
domestic issue wiP be cleared 
up quickly tl you are prepared to 
compromise Steer clear ut 
people who are no* usually in 
yourcirdc A change dunng the 
weekend will suit you Allow a 
margin of error *o others and 
take a sympathetic view of your 
fellow workers Letters cm 
bring you a word of cheer \ ou 
are unlucky in dealings with 'he 
opposite sex Important 
dates 19,20,25 



AVOID ACTING IMPUL 
lively and be discreet abou, 
airing your views Certain 
peopis ‘are critical of your 
actions, but take this in your 
stride Thereisansirolmysiery 
connected with a niid week 
arrengement, but your patience 
w#I be rewarded Progress can 
be made on Ihe home front if 
you have an important projcrl 
in mind A relaiwe wfil be 
grateful when a promise is 
fulfilled Profewion shows a 
stormy phase Pick up 
neglected correspondence 
Avoid any ronfrontation with a 
friend Important dmea 20, 
23.25 


a VWQO 

h'KjZZ- Sep 21 
ms A GOOD PHASE FOR 

your < ■weei with tiiv .ii n ni , n 
outdci.r ai livtlns ai.tl 'leedi.iga 
lo* ol pmrgv You are tuippuT 
amiingst liund', if youi own 
age at thi mui'ient Avoid 
S’tualioris ihv' v.eniani 
bravado yn iiei d in reUix lU't 
now A busnes'i ssm laii be 
pi'StlKinwt 111 sort tii'l fmdnc(>s 
Set .iside lime to dial with a 
peixoasl letter Be fe x'h'e with 
voungslirs and .idhore to 
e'dci*' wishrv Affairs 
pertainiiig lo iimvini i ,eem lo 
he interesting Important 
dales 20. 24.25 


TML SIGNS ARE VARIED 
and fits makes 'or an 
iiitereslmg week Be lorward 
lookin.j r you'- soiial 
arrangemerts and seek a 
change ol cniwonmen' before 
the end o' 'he week An 
attractive prnpos.lio*’ i'>mes as 
a surprise and vmi will have 
rash enouih to indulge a 
person.il wh'm Go along with 
Ihe p'anv a partner has 
suggested ‘oi the home but 
offiT some ideas of vour owm 
Interesting meetings and 
romantic episodes ar" foreseen 
A jenerally lucky period 
Important dales 20, 23, 25 



SAGITTARIUS 

Nov 33-Dec 21 


I'DV n\)NE A CONTROVER 
si.ii task unlit you know you 
buve seniors' backing, even, if 
Ihn should I ause frustration 
e ir'i '. 'hr week Money 
11 ,'iiiis ate emphasise!' in an 
unt nwi 'ed wav ai d dunng Ihe 
week some economising is 
necessary News about a ft lend 
m<iy come as a surprise A 
torgi'ttin Iricnd Stages a 
comeback and ihw brtn^ you 
fresh happiness but. mind you 
It will again be shortlived 
Important daiea 19, 20 25 


YOU WLL BE PlEASH) WITH 
the results of your labours this 
week. It IS a strenuous phasa 
but you wiB fianly get to grqis 
with an important issue 
F-inancial cempensabons arc 
rewarding and you can now 
afford a special outlay SociaSy, 
It IS a pleasant change to be with 
friends of your owns age A 
surprise letter a on the way 
You may have to devote more 
time to 'he home A health 
problem gets bad m dw family 
Important dataa: 20. 21, 25 


a PISCES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 

ms A DIFFICULT PHASE IN 
business, so concentrate on die 
lighter side of liLe A 
compromise can be worked out 
li you have the pabenci to 
discuss things eidctsd with your I 
partner Take a fnend mto ' 
confiderKe and a eociai function 
will run smoothly Money 
squeeze a posable and you will 
find helpers turning thee back 
on you Swatch your ideas to 
new people and places 
Important datce. 19, 20, 25 


























For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marnaf?es were once 
made In heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
get you one There’s still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today’s age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance"^ So. 
we've introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 

P A T R I 


combinations. Perfect 
matches' 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
vou )ust can’t be too 
caieful when it comes to 
( housing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
c ornputer We’ll send you 
tie most ideally-suited 
mate hes whu.h accurately 
mail 1. youi requirements 
rilong with the usual box 
replies and In no time 
at .iir 


K A G 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets. 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don’t have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad & 
Lucknow. Northern 
Patrika. Kanpur. Amrlt 
Prabhat. AlTahabad & 
Lucknow and lugantar, 
Calcutta 


ROUP 


• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta ik fam.^fhedpur a Northam India Patrika, 
Allahabad & Lucknow • Northern Patrika, Kanpur oAmrft Prabhat, 

Allahabad & Lucknow • Jugantar, Calcutta 


R K SWAMY/lP/11 





jMMIf 

r-s 

CANCER 

r- ■ ■ ■ ^ 

UBRA 


L J 

liter 22—Apr 20 

! ‘ -•5-. ' 

j 

Jun22-}ul23 

1 

> ; A 

Sep 22—Oct 23 



CAWHCOWi 

Dec 22—Jan20 


NOW IS THE TIME TO YOU ARE NOW COMING 
further personal scheme under particularly helpful 
Your personality versatile stars relating to health, 
and idealistic—will take you home and joint family 
far :set aside time for svriting' mtereeU, People, especialty 
or discussing future' old friends wilt be helpful 
arr angements Romance Do not hesitate to ask some 
and social affairs are well okkr members of the family 
starred Changes are lor advice Reunions, 
coming your way and this is meetings and visits could 
good Strict routine is not also be lucky This is a good 
your ct4> of tea, so It IS better time if you ha\« an arhstic 
to know yourself and be career—writing, designing 
friendly to those near you or acting Your personal 
Take care of family health magnetism stands high 
Important dates 24, 26. Important dates 27. 

30 30 


YOU ARE IN DANGER OF THINGS WILL BE A LIT 
trying to do too much and tie more relaxed The past 
overtaxing yourself Use few weeks have probably 
ybur commonsense and do seen you rushing around or 
not let others take worrying aboui someone 
•advantage of you Someone else You will soon be able to 
IS a bit uncooperative on please yourself and will find 
some days The 26th, 27th people less demanding * 
arxl 29th are the days to Make full use of opportuni- 
watch But the weekend is ties to consolidate your 
lucky You may get gorxl position There could be' 
news about home, family oi important questions in the 
business affairs li is a air about home and family 
specially interesting time for Romance looks good this 
love and romance Inrpor- week Important dates 
tant dates 24.25.29 24,27,30 


tM ^CORFlO 1^ AQUARIUS 

Apr21-May 21 24-Aug 21 Oct 24 -Nov [ar 21 -Feb 1» 


YOU Wia FACE BOTH YOUR GREAT ASSET IS 
ups and downs, but your capacity for work and 
whatever happens, you will your attention to detail Be 
have luck on your Side You enthusiastic about extra 
have the courage and interests that tome along 
patience to see you through this week, and you should 
Good news on the 26lh gain in a surpnsing way You 
means you should go along can«maKe extra money 
iMth the tide of luck, but Guard against not making 
refuse to embark when it is up your mind quickly 
ebbing This will be an enough The weekend 
interesting v«ek but it is shoulc go well but expect 
best nut to'x! impatient and some minor domes’ic 
make sudden chariges at coiMpIxrations Important 
.work important dates dates 26, 29, 30 
|tl5, 26. 30 


YOU WILL fEEL DIS QUITE A GOOD WEEK TO 
contented and bored realise vnur amb'tions Soif 
However, your problems you have specal hopes 
are minor and your own about your domestic or 
attitude could lave a lot to working life, the stars are 
do with the difficulties It is w>th you Remember you 
important to be cooperative harmonise well with 
at home and at work H you someone bom under Virgo 
get a good offer right out of and Capricorn Try not to 
•he blue, make sure It leally be cntical if certain family 
IS a good one before you.relationships arc a little 
accept Thi’ 24th is ’he day tense Try to understand 
for romance Important others, point of view Family 
dates 24, 26, 27 and other bas>c interests 

don'inatc on the 24^ On 
the 25th emotional matters 
are favoured Important 
dates 23, 26, 28 



May 22-Jun21 


vm 


Aug 22 -Sep 21 



SAOrTTARIUS 


Nov 22—Dec ?1 



PISCES 


Feb 20-Mat 2’ 


'IINGS MAY NOT ST 
• off too well, but they 
ive a habit of improving as 
vreek gets u^cr way 
■*lv iri the week you may 
4 yourself involved in 
ler people's troubles 
ok alter your own 
•erests and refuse to be 
^)e tracked from a special 
ih or plan You will 
rfainly find things 
^ htening soon Some 
> may be strenuous But 
tknot strain yourself 
fttirtant dates 26, 28, 


BE ASTUTE IN CERTAIN 
transactions and you will get 
what you want The 24th 
and 25th are good dates for 
disi ussion You should find 
events building up to a good 
situation from the personal 
and enotional viewpoints 
next month This is a 
splendid time for romance, 
en^igement and marriage 
plans The weekend will help 
you sort out personal 
problems Work matters, 
however good, may c.iusc 
anxiety Important dates 
24 26,30 


RELATIVES PLA'i' A VI 
tal role in your life this week 
RtxnaiKe could be happy, if 
you will let it, it depends 
whv ther’that restless feeling 
gets the lietter of yiru [lo 
iT)t rush into anytfiing new. 
ise your excellent intuitio.! 
to settle problems 
Fortunately, the stars will 
protect you After the 26tfi, 
you should be ai>le to 
execute some of the plans 
germinating over the last 
coupk’ of mouths Impor¬ 
tant dates 25. 27. 30 


FORTUNATEl Y, THE I UT 
ure looks bought You will 
have a gcxxl understanding 
with those in your 
imrbediatc circle Do not be 
too tense Try to r^lax a Pit 
If ycxi get charKe to travel 
or if you reveive an 
invitation do ix)t turn it 
down Neither should you 
hesitate to try out 
something new You could 
benefit finarKiaily as wall as 
socially Important datea 
24,25,30 





















For the firs! lime in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Mainai^es were once 
made in heaven - or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Clolumns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for *he ideal 
mate doesn’t neressanl> 
>>et you one There's still 
that biK element of 
chance 

In today's age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance ’ So. 
we've introduc ed 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientifu calculation.s, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
mat( hes' 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you just can't be too 
careful when it comes to 
( hoosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
1 ompuler We 11 send you 
th(' most ideally - suited 
ni.iti hes whi< h at t urately 
mail h vour reqimements 
ilting with the usual box 
rt'plies and iii no time 
at all' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever- 
growing populantv of this 
sp»*( lal t ompiiter service, 
von don t have to pay any 
extia olhei than the 
normal t harges for a 
matrim'iiiial ad in Amrlta 
Ba/ar Patrika. Northern 
India Patrika. Aliahaliad & 
Lucknow' Noithein 
Patrika. Kanpur. Amrit 
Prabhat. Allahabad & 

Luc know and lugantar, 
(aiU uttci 


PATRIKA GROUP 


• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta & lamshedpur • Northern India Patrika, 
Allahabad ik btu.know • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrit Prabhat, av/iP/Ti 
Allahabad & Lucknow ofugantar, Calcutta 
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Mama’s boys 



A f^th-century Athenian vaee painting Creek women as enter¬ 
tainment for men 


Greek society is quite 
different from the rest of 
the West, according to 
foreign wives. They say 
“When you marry a 
Greek you marry his 
extended family of maybe 
20 or 30 people." A 
psychiatrist, reports 
John Carr from Athens, 
says Greek men want to 
impress their mothers — 
a phenomenon he traces 
back thousands of years 
to the ancient matriar¬ 
chal worship of the pre- 
Greek peoples 


J UDITH Blish, an Arne 
rican writer, tame to 
Greece 11 years ago for a 
sunnier, more carefree life Instead, 
she received a sexual culture shock 
Her Greek boyfriend liked to spend 
his evenings at the neighbourhood 
coffee shop, leaving her alone in the 
old house she had rented m the 
shadow of the Acropolis "Won’t you 
ever stay home’" she told him one 
night ‘1 need companionship ” 

The puarled boy friend, she says, 
walked out of the house anyway, only 
to return minutes later with a couple 
of bemused English tourists in tow 
“Here’s your companionship, 
darling,” he said innocently, and fled 
to the coffee shop 

That wzis how Blish learned the 
hard way about one part of Greek 
social culture the Greek man’s need 
for the great outdoors,! i do business, 
talk politics, and generally teel free 
Her response was to dump the 
boyfriend and join the Multi National 
Women’s Liberation Group, a refuge 
for foreign women trying to cope with 
a male dominated society where 
women are still mostly expected to 
uasii the dishes arxi change the 
baby’s nappies 

Since then the Group has 
withdrawn into itself It has rented a 
crumbling, two storey building in 
Athens’ inner city Exarchia district, 
where drugs and anarchy are 
common It docs not have a telephone 
or answer the doorbell Blish and 
other foreign women have long sim e 
left Its ranks, calling it "too negative” 
No men are allowed ovei its 
threshold the only exception being 


made for a local Government official 
who wanted to make sure they were 
not up to mischief Says the woman 
president ot a neighbouring 
community centre. We have 
approached the Group several times 
to make friends, but .we have been 
brushed off ” 

That could be the most dramatic 
symptom of a tarnng culture shock 
that hits many women who, dazzled 
by an enchanting Greek summer 
holiday full of sunshine and music and 
wine, believe that settling down in. 
Greece will mean a lifetime of the 
same 

There are no complete figures on 
how many foreign women decide to 
settle down with Greek husbands or 
boyfriends, but the US, British and 
West German embasries in Athens 
say some 30,000 of their female 
nationals have settled down more or 
less permanently, and 90 per cent 
have Greek partners 

“Being a foreign woman here « a 


hassle,” says Jane Astmakopoulus, a 
New Yorker who married a («reek 
Physics professor 17 years ago 

.Jobs for foreign women are sc arce 
and poorly paid Greek is rKit one of 
Europe’s easier languages tc learn 
Says an American woman who 
prefers to remain anonymous “I 
found myself for the first time without 
schcxil and work,” the two things that 
had previously been her identity and 
esteem 

Hundreds of women seek 
professional help Warns psychiatrist 
Yannis Kouros, who treats about one 
new case every month “Fifty per icni 
of mixed marriages in Greece fail in 
the first five years ” Depression and 
heavy drinking are common among 
distraught uximen, he says And the 
neuroses transfer to the children at 
delicate ages 

Kouros, with a rueful smile, says 
“The Greeks are more complic.ited 
than they Itxjk ” 

US born Andrea Georgiou, a 
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member of the Cross Cultural 
Association set up to help foreign 
women cope, puts her finger on one 
problem the attitude to money 
“Greek attitudes about women 
earning and spending money d’ffer 
from those of our own culture,” she 
says She started viorrying about 
money when she turned 40 

“I confronted my husband, who 
was surprised I had everything I 
wanted, didn’t After a domestv 
blow up, the Cross Cultural 
Association helped hei see the 
husband’s viewpoint 

She recalls "I saw the cultural 
difference was important My 
husband had grown up in poverty 
his parents’ goal had been to put food 
on the table He hadn't a clue to what I 
thought husbands should do — plan a 
budget, make long range plans, 
secure the future His upbringing 
strongly denied any future at all He’d 
seen hdw unpredictable Greek 
economics and politics are ” 

Despite improving social and 
economic stability, and the effgrts of 


the Government sponsored General 
Sec retaridt for Equality, women stil* 
lag behind men in getting only 75 per 
cent of the average male pay 
Feminism, agree the feminists, has yet 
to c atch on 

fiish tells of one American girl who 
was walking down the street with her 
(jreek boyfriend when he suddenly 
and without warning pushed her out 
ol siglii around a comer His father 
liad iiist come into view, and m 
(>reecc you never introduce anyone 
to your parents unless you plan to get 
man led’ 

Foreiqn women remain attrai ted to 
the Mediterranean ilwrm of Gieck 
nun A Greek will tell you what he 
wants tn three seconds says Blish 
(who howev'cr, is now happily 
* elihate) ‘A Western man might take 
thiei- years 

Kouios points out the danger ol 
■>u h a I ome on ‘Greek men want to 
subconsi lously iinpiess mi .la ” He 
ira< es ti>e pheiuimenon back 
tliousands ol vea'-s, to the ancient 
matriarc hal worship ol ihe pre Greek 


peoples, over which Ihe later 
patriarchal pantheon of the ancient 
Greeks imposed itself “It’s mama 
who IS the real power behind the male 
dominance ’’ 

Psychologists say Greece never 
quite evolved into the irxlividual 
(entred society common to the rest of 
the West Writes Norwegian 
psychologist Janitha Molvaer, a 
longtime Greek resident “In group 
relations aic strong and dependent ” 

Warns Kouros “When you marry a 
Greek you marry his extended family 
of maybe 20 or 30 people ’’ 

Greek husbands, say their foreign 
wives, hate to admit there is any kind 
ot problem in their marnage in the first 
tiUice Soys Asimakopoulos “Most 
wiv»’» daren’t even tell their husbands 
they re going to self help groups Tliey 
immediately gei suspicious ’ 

But as long as the Gr-ck sun 
shines cross cultural marnage shock 
will probably continue to take some of 
the warmth out of it (Gemini News ) 


Hounding hawkers 


rOPP Thieves” bawled 
^^^the old man Fxjunding 
on the white van of the 
inspectors who had )ust conhscaied 
the plastic teddy bears he was 
hawking on the busy street corner 
Within minutes, Mario Jacobo 
Ramirez’s cries had attracted 
hundreds of other vendors and 
lunchtime bystanders who angrily 
surrounded the vehicle 

They chanted “The people united 
will never be defeated” as bottles 
began to fly and scuffles broke out 
between the old man’s defenders and 
the young inspectors 
Just as the mob was about to 
(Jverturn the van, motorcyle police 
roared up one end of the street and a 
phalanx of fexjt police marched up the 
othei 

“Return his things, you vagrants 
Us Mexicans have a right to earn out 
living,” a woman shouted at the 
oncoming officers An oyster vendoi 
began distributing hts wares and semn 
the air was filled with flying oyster 
shells and broken glass 
Only when snarling police dogs 
entered the fray and a pair of 
.lelicopters hovered deafeningly 
overhead did the outburst subside 
and the van was atowed to drive off, 
with Mario Jacobtj’s goods still inside 
Muttered a disgruntled witness' 
“What the Gove rnment is domg here- 


Life in Mexico City — the 
most populous city in the 
wofld — depends on the 
thousands of street 
hawkers who sell every¬ 
thing from coyote grease 
to hypodermic syringes 
But the licensed traders, 
and the authorities, find 
them administratively 
and literally untidy, and 
say their operations cost 
the city millions of dollars 
in lost taxes John Ross 
reports on a confronta¬ 
tion in the streets. 


IS giving the unemployed a tewt to 
start at .other revolution ” 

Marto Jacobo Ramirez liad been 
caught up in an unusually virulent 
crackdown designed to stem the 
swelling tide of 500,000 700,000 
citizens who hawk their wares without 
ofticiai sanction on the streets of the 
most populous city in the known 
universe 

Although hawker earnings may 
maintain as many as three million 
people, a sixth of Mexico City's 
population, the cut rent focus of the 
authorities is, the relocation of the 


10,000 street vendors in the 20-blocK 
area known as the Histone Centre 

Claims 32 year-old vendor Oscar 
Robles “They’re just doing this to 
hxje the poor from the tourists so the 
world won’t know how really bad 
things are here ” 

Robles, a blind keyboard player 
with Ultra Vision, a band of blind men 
that has been playing on the same 
allev for seven years, has not worked 
for weeks because of the crackdown 
'Are the blind supposed to steal to 
stay alivehe asks 

At the administrative centre 
respxjnsibie for clearing the vendors 
from the Historic Centre, spokesman 
Ricardo Vargas dismisses the 
musicians’ charges “The rekxration 
of the vendors obeys the 
econstruction and preservation plan 
of t ne HistorK Centre This decision is 
not directed at hiding them from 
public view or taking away their 
livelihood but to relocate them where 
they won’t spoil this splendid zone ” 

Last summer, President Miguel De 
I a Madnd unveiled a World Bank 
financed preservation plan for the city 
centre that would rescue 400 
crumbling historical monuments, 
ctose streets to traffic, and convert 
much of the area into pedestrian 
malls The vendors in the area were 
offered a new site half a mile away on a 
nai row sice street vi4iere they say 
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S tr mm t umndor Laat resort 


they cannot make enough to survivi. 

The fact tb that the vendors are 
almost as histone as the city centre 
The city’s Anthropologi a! Museum 
has mo^ls of Aztec vendors hawking 
their grains and fruits 500 years ago in 
twi area roughly corresponding to the 
HistorK Centre 

AiUiough their goods are today 
more apt to be made in Hong Kong, 
the veiKiors are still here — and so ate 
those who would regulate their sales 
Throughout Latin America since the 
Spanish and Brazilian conquest, 
Indian vendors have been the object 
_ of czunpiaigns to exclude them from 
I tKe centre of capital cities by 
authorities alarmed at their 
continuing influx 

Mexico City’s latest campaign to 
regulate what economists (all the 
“informal sector” began in August 
after the Chamber of Commerce 
claimed the hawkers offered little 
consumer protection, sold goods that 
were often smuggled in from the US 
and food that was unhygienx, and 
contributed to traffic congestion and 
thus the pollution that is ruining the 
facades of historic monuments 

Furthermore, the hawkers were 


said to present a poor tourist image 
and, by failing lo pay taxes, were 
depriving the < ity of $42 million m 
muL h needed revenues each year 

Administrator Fnnque Jackson 
immediately declared war on the 
vendors “They are generating 
aPsolute anarchy ’ he told the Press 

But a i loser Irxik at the vendors 
who sell everything from coyote 
grease I i hypoder me syringes 
rewals .r sophisticated otganisatirm 
Some ccMiider from corner to t orner, 
some spread their goods on plastic 
sheets whirii they can scoop up ai a 
sen one' when insper tots appeal, 
others sell from tables oi carts or are 
( rowded mtri small liazaars 

There are shifts that begin early, 
offenng breakfast, juice, shoe shines, 
and cigarettes Later, fresh vendors 
sell lunchtime tacos and manufactur 
cd goods Artisans, musicians, fire 
eaters, and traffic clowns come out 
towaids evening 

Most belong to associations that 
arc lucrative enterprises for self 
appointed leaders who appropriate 
swathes ot sidewalk and len thiem 
out by the square fool, charging 


anything between $200 and $3,000 
depending on the location ■ 

Such associations collecMaily dues 
that range from 500 to 5,000 pesos for 
garbage collection and bribes 
(“mordidas” or ’’little bites") for the 
inspectors 

Leaders in the Historic Cdhtre are 
often strong willed women like 
Alejandra Bamos Richards of the 
Legitimate Commercial Civic 
Association with 3,500 members and 
Guillermina Rico who controls 4,000 
vendors on streets next to the 
Natnnal Palace 

The leaders are also said to control 
their empires by threats of physical 
violence, employing either their own 
“heavies” or the Government 
insfiectors as enforcers 

indeed, Mario Jacobo Ramirez is 
thought to have lost his goods 
because he wandered into Alejandra 
Barnos’ territory without paying 2 000 
pesos due on the location 

In contrast, vendors like Mano 
Jacobo rarely even own the goods 
they sell and on an average day, earn 
the Mexican minimum wage of $4 

Increasing violence among vendors 
or betwein them and those who 
would regulate their trade is a 
measuie of their growing numbers 
10,000 people sell in this area but only 
5,000 permits arc available in the 
whole city 

Frustrated vendors who ask if the 
authorities expect them to steal to 
support themselves have a point 
Reported robberies in Mexico City 
last year - half are not reported - 
totalled 101,500, a 10 f>er cent rise on 
1986 It vendors are squeezed, the 
count this year can only go up 
The struggle for street space is 
being fought in other cities - and 
other countries 25 m<llion Brazilians 
sell on the street and 60 per cent of 
Peru’s commerce is channelled into 
the informal sector 

Given bcximing unemployment and 
huge population increases - Latin 
America will need 60 million new jobs 
for Its youth bv the turn of the century 
- street selling has become a last 
resort for the frustrated poor, an act 
which increasingly seems to le 2 Ki to 
confrontation with authonties 

Such struggle is seen by Peruvian 
author Hernando De Soto in his study 
"The Other Sendero” as one 
"sendero” or f path, a massive but 
rnostly peaceful push to secure 
material improvement The other 
“sendero” of De Soto’s title is 
Sendero Luminoso, the .evolutionary 
Peruvian guerrilla group who use then 
nation s p<jverty as a weapon to turn 
society upside down (Gemini News.j 
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Vaccination festival 


I T used to be difficuh to 
find even a handful of 
wvomen around Babati in Tanza 
nia’s Arusha region who were 
ptepared to bring their children to a 
civic, even if the infants were almost 
in the grave The mothers feared—as 
some still do—that the preventive 
treatme it on offer would make the 
child's condition even worse 
But the national education 
campaigns of the 1970s and 80s, the 
increasing awareness of those vuho 
have completed primary school and 
the spread of health services have 
transfoimed the sitioatinn 

In the remote village ol Dohom, 
mothers no»v turn out in their 
hundreds to attend the newly built 
village health centre They sometimes 
travel up to 20 kilometres for 
treatment for their sck children, aid 
they tend to demand mjections for 
every ailment 

Tr^lets alone, they believe, cannot 
cure the infants news about the 
efficacy ot injections has spread 
rapidly The mothers are so keen that 
after their long journeys they almost 
fight for front pbces m the queue for 
the injection room 
Irdeed the pastoralists are so keen 
on getting their children vaccinated 
against polio, tetanus, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, measles and 
tuberculosis that they pose a 
challenge to the hard pressed 
personnel in the health servce. who 
find themselves under enormous 
presssure 

Care has to be taken in such 
conditions to avoid mistakes As one 


The camimign against six 
major childhood dis¬ 
eases—polio, tetanus, 
diphtheria, whooping 
cough, measles and 
tuberculosis — is now 
gathering momentum all 
over the world. But in 
some areas, such as 
those occupi^ by pasto¬ 
ralists in Tanzania, there 
are special problems in 
delivering health services 
to the people Sylvester 
Hanga reports on the 
strenuous efforts being 
made—and the equally 
enormous response. 


mother and child health care worker 
put It “If you are not careful you may 
give more than one vaccine to the 
same child ” Keeping equipment 
clean is another pnonty, particularly 
in these davs of fears about the spread 
of AIDS through contaminated 
needles 

At Murbadaw, a village in the newly 
formed Hanang district, I listened as 
the rural medical officer asked elders 
to tell women that a clinic would be 
held in two days The response was 
overwhelming 

Hundreds of women turned up, 
mostly carrying children and gourds 
full of sour milk to satisfy the infants' 
hunger Some women were pushing 
and shoving to get to the injection 
room And after their children had 


Where children die 


Annual number of infant deaths in thousands 
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been vaccmated or received other 
treatment, some refused to accept 
instructions to return home faisle^ 
they went back to the long queue, 
hoping to have dicir children re 
injected 

It was the same story in the land of I 
the Masai u^re patients want 
injections even if they are suffering ' 
only from a headache ! 

The craze for injections isa boon to i 
the campaigns carried out under the ' 
Essential Progranrenc on Invnunia- i 
tion which worldwide aona to hub [ 
many of the five million undcr-fivcs . 
who die of the six daeaws every yeai 
m the developing world The UN 
Children's Fund, Uisccf, says diat 
two million children are already being 
saved by the immunizaticm cai.ipaign 
and the use of oral rehydration 
therapy for diarrhoea 

At Enguiki m Monduli Juu, the news 
of an impending vaccinatKm day is 
received tumultuously Hundreds of 
men. women and children throng 
around the health centre the turnout 
on an ordinary clinic day is no more 
than 10 women 

Asked to explain die massive turn 
outs on vaccination days, the mother 
andchild health<aie coordinator in 
Monduli distrKt, Felista Mussira.says 
the reasons include a growing 
awareness that heibs may not always 
prevent deaths from the six target 
diseases She also says that an 
outbreak of whooping cough has 
underlined the importance of 
vaccinations 

People are w determined to get 
dieir children vaccinated, and so 
grateful, that they are ready to 
ctzitribute whatever they can—even 
the tiny amounts of cash they 
possess - for the purchase of paraffin 
for the cold chain in which the 
vaccines are stored 

They show their support in odicr 
ways too Says Musira “In some 
cases, when people heard that we 
were going to visit their village for a 
vaccinatKin day, they repaired the 
roads " 

Occasionally, health workers are 
sent out to tour remote areas Some 
of them are specially trained primary 
school leavers who ate taught to 
administer vaccinations in people's 
homes Despite the« efforts, delivery 
of health services remains difficult 
dunng the dry season when the 
pastoralists move long distances in 
search of fodder for their livestock 
(Gemini News ) 
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Breeding speed 


R esearch ip science, m parfi 
cular genetic-, i.iay Kdvefound 
a big new source of income 
helping racehorses to run faster for 
their owners' Scientists have been 
looting into the question of why 
racehorses aren't getting any faster, 
and have come up with some ideas 
Over the last 50 years, 15 seconds 
have been clipped off the best time for 
the 1,500 metres race for men, a 7 per 
cent improvement Similar improve 
ments are on record for other races 
This has been achieved without 
selective breeding, athletes aren’t 
mated to other athletes by the State to 
produce record breaking offspring, 
arxl world famous athletes aren’t put 
out to stud in their retirement All 
that, of course, is done with 
racehorses, yet the record books 
shows no improvement in their 
performance over the last 50 years 
Why’ 

That's a question that an Irish 
geneticist. Dr Brain Gaffney, has been 
trying to answer Dr Gaffney points 
out that thoroughbred horses have 
been used exclusively for racing in 

8 


Britain since Tudor times Horse 
racing is practised in over 40 
countries, and involves over half a 
million horses 

The genetic origins of the modern 
racehorse go back to horses imported 
from West Asia and Africa in tne late 
17th and early 18th centuries But 
since the establishment of that betting 
man's Bible, the Stud Book, in 1791, 
the lacehurse population has 
effectively been closed to outsiders 
More than four out of five of today’s 
racehorses arc descended from )ust 
31 ancestors 

This means there’s a very small 
gene piool - as geneticists say — for 
racehorse breeders to draw on in 
trying to improve performance 
Dr Gaffney thought this might be 
the reason for the mystifying failure of 
horses to improve their performance 
over the last .50 years But when he 
looked into the matter further, he 
found that that wasn't the case 
Racehorses -do have the potential to 
go faster, and when their abilities are 
measured in other ways - sue p as the 


amount of weight they have to carry in 
handicap races — then their 
performance has improved steadily, 
at the rate of about 1 per cent year in 
recent years But this improvement 
hasn’t been translated into a speed 
up 

The reason Iemains a mystery But, 
says William Hill, Professor of Animal 
Genetics at Edinburgh University, it 
reflects badly on the horsebreeding 
industry which, he suggests, could 
learn from professional geneticists 

The application of proper science 
to horsebreeding, could lead to speed 
being bred in by horses from outside 
the Stud Book This would be 
comparable to the less glamorous but 
clearly more effective breeding of 
such things as potatoes, by going 
bacleto wild stock to enlarge the gene 
pool when it gets too small 

As things are none at present, says 
William Hill, there’s little point in 
selective breeding for racehorses at 
all A r.ew, scientific approach is 
needed (Maharaja Features ) 

JOHN NEWELL 
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did not exploit 
my screen image” 


Arun Govii, who plays Rama in the TV serial 'Ramayan’, has come to 
acquire a divine image and his canvassing for Sunil Shastri, the 
Congress(i) candidate in the Allahabad parliamentary by<^iection, 
has raised fresh controversy over mixing religion with politics. S.K. 
John spoke to Arun Govii after the star returned from Allahabad to 
find out what he himself felt about the implications of his 
campaigning. In an accompanying piece, Subhankar Mukhopadhyay 
writes how the Rama cult was and still is used by political parties in 
electioneering. 


Of latv, \jvur screen image hoa 
been exploiteJ bv ue^fed inferesii 
You were taken to Allahabad to 
campaign for the Congress (1) 

No It was not done by anybody It 
was done by me And I did not exploit 
my srtefenimatje IW beenl.lariied for 
that, but that s nut true I went there 
as Arun Govii If my identity is 
because of Ram, I can’t help it I)ust 
went there as a free citizen of free 
India and as Arun (lovil 

Did the people recognise you as 
Ram^ 

They know it If 1 90 in public and if 
they say’Siyapati Ram Chandra ki jai,' 
1 Cc^n’t help It EIccause I’m known by 
that now It doesn’t mean that I’m 
exploiting my scieen image as Ram 
Old you buue any connection with 
the ruling party before this^ 

No, I knew some people before 1 
knew some people from the so<a!Ied 
opposition also 

Did the opposition approach you to 
campaign for them^ 

They did But I refused 
Why? 

These are my personal reasons and 
I don’t want to discuss them in public 
at all But 1 went on my own 
How did the people respond to 
your campaigning^ 

Well, the people reached to nte tn a 
fine manner Wherever I went I drew 
•ttorc c rowds than anybody else 
Then what happened? Were vou 
shocked by the Allahabad uerdict^Or 
did you expect if? 

I felt the chances were 50-50 It was 
not more than that m favour of Sunil 


Shastri That’s what 1 felt 
In your speeches, did you use some 
of your 'Ramayan' dialogues? 

I had to The people would cry out, 
Ramayan ka dialogue*’ 

Then why didn’t they conuert their 
of fee tion for you into votes? 

The problem is that the image is so 
strong that they can’t separate Arun 
Gouil from Ram 1 can do so because 
I’m an individual 

Because they feel that Aru, 1 Govii is 
Ron? 

That IS u^y the newspiapers said 
religion should not be brouyhi into 
elections Where was the reitgicn 
brought in? A man came to campaign 
whose ,vame was Arun Govii and he 
came in his individual capacity But if 
my identity is known by my role as 
Ram, I can’t help if I am free to 
campaign for anybody But if I was 
playing the role of a smuggler nobody 
would have saxJ that a smuggler has 
been brought to campaign They 
i^ould not mix issues 

Did you use Ram’s costume dunng 
the campaigning^ 

No. 1 didn’t 

Did vou go to fhe Congress and 
offer to campaign for them? 

Yes 

How did the party respond to your 
Q^er? 

Well, they behaved very well with 
;me 

) Do you mien J to campaign for the 
Congress m /uture? 

Gout/ campaigning. “I uwnton my I* depends As far as the future is 

concerned, 1 m not sure what kind of 
Aungs will happen Fll try my level best 
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to do the things I want to do 

Were you interested in politics 
before^ 

No Still I’m noi 

So uihat made you campaign in 
Allahaliad^ 

1 wanted to Bu: Mr V P Singn’s 
statement actually made me do that 
For many months newspapers had 
been associatiiig my name 'with these 
by elections There were all sorts o( 
reports ‘Arun Govii will be* 
campaigning for the Opposition,' 
'Arun Govil will be Opposition’s 
carxiidate from Allahabad,' 'Arun 
Govii will be the Congress (I) 
candidate,’ *Aruh Govii will be 
campaigning for the Congress (I) ‘ 
Then vvhen it was reported that I 
would be campaigning for the 
Congress (I), VP Singh remarke"', 
“Noam to Ram ka ha, kaam Raavon 
ko hoi "“I felt hurt Well, I had nothing 
to do with him Mine and his 
relationship is that he is a national 
leader arxl I'm a common man Then 
why was my name dragged in^ Why 
UBS I called ‘Raavan^ Wasn’t I Raavan 
wlien his party people had asked me 
to campaign for them^ No, at that 
time I was Ram' Just because I 
decided to campaign for the Congress 
(I), he turned me from Ram to RaavanI 
Naturally, I felt hurt 

How many election meetings did 
,you address^ 

About 12 IwenttoUdhampuralso 
I was in Allahabad exactly for 40 

HO 


hours 

Dili the people fall at your feet‘s 
Lots oi people did that 
So nou' you must have realised that 
the people didn’t listen to Xvhat you 
were frying fo say^ Do you think 
they'ue finally differentiated between 
the screen image and the real you'-' 
If the campaigning of one person 
can i hange history, then there would 
be no need for politicians just pick up 
anytKxiy, ask him to contest, call one 
personality and ask him to campaign 
and the person wins' It's not whether 
the people listened to me or didn't 
listen to me, it's the person’s (the 
candidate’s) capacity and standing 
that matter;} I cannot be blamed for 
that 

Will you join politics-' 

No 

Do you think playing the ,ole of 
Ram has affected your lifestyle in any 
way^ 

Yes, it has affet ted both my 
personal life and my public life 
Personal life in the sense that I’ve 
become more logical, more 
reasonable, I have developed a lot of 
patience, a lot of mental peace These 
are very obvous changes 
What about your public life"^ 

In the very beginnir<g, I found out 
diat I had to behave The kind of thing 
my audience vMints from me So my 
image has become so strong that ljust 
can't go, or rather I don't want to go, 
against their wishes Because they 


l<x>k at me with a kind of reverence 
And the kind of love and affection I’m 
gptting, I think it is my duty to 
reciprixale I should not hurl their 
feelings in any way 

How long do you think adulation 
will lasP Are you happy with your 
‘divine’ imaged 

It might remain for ever if I work 
hard I understand very vuell that to 
maintain this populanty is a difficult 
job Especially on TV Because TV 
viewers have a fickle memory I 
understand that very well 'Ramayan' 
IS not just routine stuff !■ has 
been with us since thousands of years 
So It IS not going to die at all But I 
agree that to maintain this populanty, 

III have to do certain other things 
like^ 

It depends 111 have to take on good 

IV serials I can’t take up the usual 
kind of roles at the same time 

What u ill you do after ’Ramayah 
Do you expect the same kind of roles 
to tome your woy? 

No, not the same type these days 
mythologica) serials are not being 
made True, ’Mahabharata’ is being 
made but I’m not working in it As for 
the future, well, I can’t comment on it 
In any case 111 be doing films, which 1 
was doing earlier also, as well as pick 
up some serials HI have to be choosy, 
I can’t px-k up just anything, keeping 
this image in mind In any case, it has 
to be a positive role 
Don’t you think this is a dead end 




sifuadon for you’ Vou can’f do ony 
other role People won’t accept you 
os anybody else 

Not iiinmediately But they will, over 
a iieriod of time Then I tan ^ift over 
Immediately it will noi be easy for me 
to do each and every role 

Fhere have been instances uben 
people have fallen at your feet to seek 
your blessings What do you attribute 
this phenomenon to’ 

There have been several instances 
like that First of all, 1 know that they 
are not falling at my feet |'ve just been 
a medium They ve been falling at the 
feet of their God The only thing is I’ve 
been a medium for that, that's all In 
the beginning, 1 used to be very 
embarrassed because it Mould 
tiappcn in pi’blK IdidniknoM o ■ to 
bvhavA» or how to leai I fkit ih% n I had 
to adiMii nu >^11 because I realised 
that il I tell them not to do tins, they 
will still do It And sometimes they tell 
me ‘ What difference does it make to 
you If we want to touch your feet let 
us " 

Vou should've told them that 
'Ramadan' ivas lusl another >erft/ 
and that thev shouldn't fry to see Cod 



Govtl on the campaign trail 
“Wasn’t f Ravan when the 
Opposition wanted me’" 


in It 

They feet that way You can’t tell 
the pubic this You know yourself 
that you are just an actor That’s all 
You've not become a god at all But 
how can you tell the public’ You can’t 
explain it to them When it comes to 
God It s bascally belief, not logic 
Belief in God and logc, I don’-tihink 
they’ll go together 

Whut IS your reaction when they 
fall at your feet'’ 

Most of the time, I pick them up 
But I’m still noi comfortable in this 
situation (la'iqhsi 

eople suy you demand money /or 
pub/it appearances’ 

No What happens is that if it is a 
piofessional ]ob we charge money If 
It’s a social or chanty function or a 
public appeararce, we never take any 
money 

If you are offered the role of Ram in 
u him, would you accept i(’ 

Yes, definitely It is a role that 
fascinates me 

What type oi roles used to 
fascinate you before ‘Ramayan’^ 
Emotional roles Emotions 
fascinate me (LINKS) 











God in the hustings 



Gandhi The greatest devotee of Rama 


I N the recent Allahabad by 
election the Congress(I) 
engaged the televtsion' Rama and 
Hanuman to campaign for its 
carxlidate, who n a devout man 
himself it was indeed an old but subtle 
trick for exploiting the reiigous 
sentiments of the voters To be 
honoured in India, one must be 
religious arxl devout In the Indian 
political culture, use of religion for 
political gains is not considered an 
infnngement This time, the Congress 
tried to use the religious image of 
Arun Govil, the hero of the most 
popular and 'sacred’ TV senat, 
‘Ramayzuia* 

Last year, at the history congress, 
some leading intellectuals gave vent to 
feelings against the showing of 
‘Ramayana’ For, they felt the 
serial strengthened obscurantism and 
mythological culture But politicians. 
It seems, are in no mood to pay heed 
to this well meaning caution As 
‘Ramayana’ became pooular, all the 
stars acquired a divine halo in the eyes 
of the masses So the Congressfl) 
employed the ‘T V Rama’ in support 
of Sunil Shastn, its candidate, to help 
bag the caste Hindu votes Though 
the T V Rama failed to rescue the 
Congress(I), the tactic highlights the 
expedient nature of Indian politics the 
roots of which can be traced back to 
the ‘saintly’ politics of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the greates devotee of 
Rama 

The Indian bourgeoisie and the 
landlords had found (heir ideal leader 
in Gandhi, the Ram bhakta (decotee 
of Ramaf, who became the champion 
of the masses too In the famous 
Bengali novel Dhorai Chant Manas, 
written by Satinath Bhaduri, hungry 
people, submerged in the ‘idxicy of 
ruriil life’, worship ‘Gandhi than’ 
They have never seen Gandhi, but 
venerate this holy man and believei he 
has supernatural powers The singer 
of the ‘Ramdhun’ became omnipotent 
even in the eyes of educated 
Congressmen Dunng elections in 
British India, the ignorant rural voters 
were asked to vote for the Ram 
bhakta Gandhi and not tor the 
Congress The Congress raised the 
slogan that votes for the Congress 
meant humble offerings to the 
Mahatma The voters too responded 
and went to give their verdict with the 
spirit of visiting a temple Ballot 
papiers were accompanied with grams 
of rice, flowers and such other artir les 
generally used in Hindu relKjious 


rituals 

After tlu partition ol the (ountiv 
along i onmiunal line, and amids* 
recrudesi eiice ol Hindu religious 
sentiments Gandhi hci atne the 
‘tenth avatar' Kalki I he image of 
Gandhi began to be pro)c< ted as that 
ol a messi.ih who would end the 
Ka/ivugci and establish the Ram 
Rajva’ The political leaders began to 
exploit the religious sentiments of the 
maisses to serve their own interests 

An insidious use of the ‘Rama i ult 
may be discussed Immediately after 
independence the Congress s« t a bad 
example of capitalising on the 
leligious sentiments of the people in a 
by election to the U P Legisla'ivc 
Assembly in 19«V8 The Congress 
nominated Baba Raghavdas -a man 
who was hardly known outside his 
district and was a third rate imitation 
of the Mahatma' -to contest against 
the scKialist leader Narendra Deva 
Tile voters of that constituency livt^ 
in two famou-, places c * pilgi image 
Ayodhva and Fauabad The 
Congress tcxik advantage of the 
orthodoxy and religiosity prevailing in 
the area To win the election, the 
party adopted a crafty policy Baba 
Raghavdas was made to dress like the 
Mahatma as he moved about the 
constituency as if he was on a religious 
tour Posters showed the Baba 
coming to the holy city of Ayodhya 
and being reverentially welcomed bv 
Hanuman' Tfie posters also repic ted 
him as silting beside Ramachandta, 
the aaatar' The religious minded 
people exercised their franchise and 
Baba Ragfiavdas, the devotee of 


Kama, emerged victorious 

In democratic and ‘secular’ India 
the Ketirr-sentation of People’s Act 
prohibits brilierv, undue influence and 
appeals by a c andidate or his agent on 
the basis of religion, community 
caste rai e or language during 
electioneering In spite of this, 
professional politicians of all brands 
frequently appeal to the religious and 
communal feelings of the masses 

N T Rama Rao in 1983, outshined 
even Baba Raghavdas in makirg a 
covert use of religion m politics This 
film OLutur succeeded in attracting 
voters simply by using the Rama cuh 
Before joining politic s he had acted iti 
more tnan 300 films, most of which 
were of religio rnythir al nature, thus 
acquiring a wholly religious image 
Ttuc, there were other reasons 
behind Rama Rao’s victory but it can 
hardly be denied that a pseudo 
religious aura which Rama Rao had 
managed to develop helped him 
considerably in winning 

Though V P Singh lias .won in 
Allahabad, his victory car hardly be 
called the triumph of a sec ular political 
culture lo defeat the Congress 
( andidate and his all powerful Kama', 
t he Raja Sahib had solicited the help of 
both Hindu communal organisations 
like f he R S S and the champions of a 
separate Muslim cause'* like 
Sahabuddin The verdict of Allahabad 
has thus leaffirmed the strength of 
India’s non secular political culture, 
whu h thr.ves on the remnants of 
feudalism in the country. 




CUSTOM, 



Soft bv an anonymoua Brtttah painter (1800 AD) Could women decide on their . 


A repreaentation of a aati in Chakdaha in J8Z9; the 
koidou> cried. “The gods are calling me, I muet go" 

TheirWomen 


When Roop Kanwar committed sati, she was thought to be a freak. But not so 
long ago. before Bentinck outlawed the practice in 1829, widows regularly 
burnt themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands. Why did they do so? 
V. N.Datta, Professor Emeritus in the University of Kurukshetra, shows that 
these women, some of whom were only children, were egged on by a 
materialistic and sadistic society. 
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W HY did women commit sati’ 
To this question we only 
haw; the male v/ersion as an 
answer, since no victim ever 
lived to tell her story 
Wl^t IS It that impelled women to die 
on the funeral pyre'^ Was it 
inspiration, religiosity, socialcoercion 
or love for her husband'^ Did a woman 
really want to die'^ Was her decision 
free and independent’ Could she live 
if she chose to’ The motives behind 
sati are so mixed up and overlapping 
that It IS impossible to say wtiich one 
was responsible 

Some Hindu religious texts 
recommend the rite but how many 
w«men were avare of this’ E 
Melony, Acting Magistrate, Burdvwan, 
who witnessed some cases of sati, 
wrote, “1 have never met an instance 

of a Hirxlu woman, of whatever rank, 
who could write her name Women 
were rK>t better informed than men 
and not reasoned themselves " 
William Ever, a staunch advocate 
of ihe abolition of sati, stated that the 
education of Hinuu women 
“precludes the possibility of their 
having themselves any acquaintance 
whatever with the ahastras " Thus 
sati was not the consequence of any 
direct religious influence 
However, the spiritual significance 
of sati was continually stressed It was 
often mentioned that the husband 
was waiting with great anxiety for th,. 
sacnfxre which would restore the 
widow to him, deliver her from the 
expbitation of her sons and relatives 
and crown her with a martyr’s halo 
But It IS difficult to say to what extent 
such popular beliefs persuaded a 
woman tO commit sati Most probably 
the woman was hardly touc hed by the 
spintuality of the nte and its power to 
give bliss to her and her deceased 
husband Sonne womer>, of course, 
ight have felt that since their lord 
was no longer there, there was 
rxjthing lef i to live for and they should 
follow him m death But it is difficult to 
believe even m these few cases that 
there was any irresistible divine 
inspiration or involuntary impulse 
which persuaded women to commit 
sati with a serenity which absorbed 
and over^'ome all eirthiy 
consideration 

in any case sati was adopted by 
Hindu society at an early stage erf 
development 1 he rite was 
widespread among the aristcxrracy 
The burning of woirxrn was said to 
have added to the solemnity of a 
funeraUeremoiiy ln*h past, writers 
and commeniators jiisiified ♦he 
piattxe on religious’ and .noral 
giounds In .var it liecame a jxiint of 
’nonour among the \.omen of trie 


vanquished side to immolate 
themselves so as not to fall into the 
hands of the victors And this 
pt^ctice, once it took root, became 
part of the social custom Marshman. 
records that the son of a widow was 
once asked, “Why did you murder 
your mother’’’ The son replied “What 
could I do’ It is the custom ’’ Careri 
emphasised that sati was committed 
by virtue of it being an old dustoor of 
the country In one case the widows 
of three generals sacrificed 
t .emselves Their relations said they 
were burnt to conform to the Hindu 
custom If sati was once performed m 
a family it was r, peated later and the 
nte toon developed into what can be 
called a family tradition 

One g<xxf reason for a widow to 
bum herself wa^. to save "lerself from 
a crix’l widowhood Remarriage 
among Hindu widows is still 
uncommon and it was more so in the 
early 19th century, which is the period 
of our studv A widow seldom 
inspired •inw sympathy She led a 
. iiiserable life Insults were heaped on 
her by her near relations and 
acquaintances She was .eld guilty 
for the death of her husband A usual 
co'iimenl in the amily used to be 
' Well, she is the ill starred one who 
has eaten up hci husband ’’ On her 
husband s death a w.oman oioke her 
bangles and that signified that she 
would never weai ornaments again 
She shaveu her head, wore white and 
slept on the floor She suffered social 
ostracism and w is completely at the 
merev of hei son and relatives If 
poor, she was forced into a life of 
prostiuition Her life was a tale of 
g^eat suffering and often she did not 
ki»w how to live through that long 
dreary streich rjf the rest of her life 
Aciorcimg tv> Charles (jrant the 
nieic presence of widows was 
considered a Iwd (.irnen by the 
Hindus He added further that 
“females m India are truk an 
caforiun.ite part of the community, 
greatly lo hi* pitied ’ 7 hi* agony of a 
few moments on Ihe pyr. w«s 
rohably less painful than the mental 
L'n 1 physical torture suflered diit'ng 
widowhoexi AnandaCoomaraswamy 
says that the nte of sati was 
not imposed by man but performed 
voluntanlv by women He dcx‘s not 
substantiate his contention but the 
grim tale of a Hindu widow irutkesthe 
hypothesis seem c redible 

A c'Oiuntary sati is one iri wImcH a 
woman is fully conscious ami in no 
way infkx?nced byexternai pressures 
The reality was however qu te 
different How could i/sunggirlsof 10 
12 or 20 lake independent decisions’ 
The joint family system in India 


,dictated the rights and duties of all 
members ot a family and a woman 
was ixit a free agent 
Whatever the ongin of sati might 
have been, religious authorities insist 
on Its being voluntary but this was not 
always true When people who 
abetted the iite were asked “Why do 
you confine her with targe bambexas’” 
the answer was, “If we had not done 
so she would have run away" 
Rammohun Roy ad.uitted thut the^ 
practice of binding omen with ropes 
in Bengal had been intrcxluced to 
prevent women fro u extricating 
themselves from the funeral pyre 
Only in a few stray cases did women 
willingly commit sati In most cases 
dubious means were used to make 
the act appear voluntary even though 
the women concerned neither 
intendeu rKu consented to self 
immolation 

To understand this it is necessaiy 
to reconstruct the ciicumstanccs 
under which the widow committed 
sati The mail dies There is glcxjmall 
around People gather in a short time 
The widow is stricken with grief She 
IS spccc iless, her hair dishevelled 
She beats her breast and thighs nil 
she IS limp with fatigue She is in a 
stupor now and unable to think Now 
the family members and the crowd, 
sometimes in thousands, assemble to 
organise the grand show 

All sorts of apjjeals ire inadc to the 
woman in the name of family honour, 
the Icwe of her husband, salvation of 
the soul bliss of paradi>sc the hope of 
being incl*jded among the divir.e 
spirits etc At times slic is even 
discreetly threatened 

Consent isexiracted fromherirtan 
unguarded moment Everybody 
suems to be in a desperate hurry and 
the widow IS allowed no time for any 
kind of rethinking 

normally permission from the 
/oiiic/cjr O' the magistrate liad to *€ 
sought but the impatient family 
members and the Brahmin seldom 
wa-ted for it (hey feared that the 
Inxiy would decompose anu >0 
rushed the funeral 

The Widow seldom ascended the 
pile voluntarily and oftcii had to be 
forcibly thrown into trie pyre Ibn 
Batuta noted that in many cases the 
fire wa'j screened off byablanke* held 
by som* women so that the widow 
was i«n frigh*rncd by the sight of it 
Opuiii bhang, betel and other 
narcotics were administered to the 
wndow lo stupefy her and she was 
pushed on to the pile 

TIk agony of the burning widow, 
was a subjec ( of savage jokes among 
the spectators who watched in 
merriment WhiFe the woman 




An inscrv>tlon on a matt memorial (c lOth century) U wae never a 
univereal oractice in India 


shrieked the crowd shouted and b at 
cymbals and drums TTie shouts 
rendered the victim’s scream 
inaudible and everyoody laugiied in 
glee It looKud mort. like a festival ti lan 
a tuiieral 

in Bengal the woman was kept 
down by means of bamooos In one 
case where two women were kept 
v'own, 20 logs weie kept over the 
pyre The dead body, the living 
Aoman anu the logs of wood we re tied 
together with two or three ropes The 
dea was to Jrown the shrieks of tbe 
woman and prevt. .t her from coming 
out of the pile 

At imes the widow unable to bear 
the heat rushed out but the people 
surrounding the pyre would push her 
back Sometimes owing to ine 
smallness >f the pile and lat k of 
sutln K>nt fiu’Aood till nvinglod Ic'gs 
<»t 'hi oiM 111 still K out piewnting a 
.ilii'.'' si.ilii lire family nomhers 
I ushed and beat the half burni bodies 
with bamboos whuh kept the pile 
from failing down 

Sometimes the woirwin ran lo the 
Cianges or a n»»arby river to save 
I* rself but the people chased her and 
ihieu her back into the fire When 
one heard Han Bol Han Bol, William 
Ever says, the entire population of the 
ctlliige would turn out to assist in 
driigginq o widow bjik to the pile 
Thus at ties* sail could be 
desi ribed as deluded heroism 
IX’i'omwd in ignoraixe a id under 
duress and a wrrrst a savage a id 
bill ai a I forced on a helpless woman 

by the cruel hand of men motivated 
Py se fish inteie is 

Jeremy Bentham, who leceived 
information on sail from Rammohun 
Rov and James Young, a Cakutta 
merchant recognised the force of 
religion in the practice of salt and 
wrote The sacrifices of IJinduism 
are the effects of much m ire 
lomplicated causes in the 
composition of which, as in that of 
most e ils what is called religion 
cxcupies a principal place ” 

Bill religicm was only a cloak that 
hvi snr lid material interests The role 
of the Brahmins, for one, proves this 

T he Brahmin played a very 
important role in every aspect 
at Hindu social life He was at 
once a sorcerer, medicine man, 
fortune teller and priest He had 
access to every house 
In a case like sati Bernier tho.ight 
the role of the Brahmins, the 
"unfeeliirg p'lests of idolairous 
religion”, was wicked in the 
perpetuation of the burning of 
^ women The Brahmins realised ihatf 
I *ati, if properly msntpulaled, could 


become a lucrative source of 
employment .ind began to present it 
as a glorious act They would quote 
the religious texts and would not even 
lu'sitate to wilfully misinterpret them 
to achieve tneir ends Hastings 
severely condemned Brahmins whom 
he called “aconfederacy of interested 
and forecasting sensualists” He 
added, “Innoclasi (except Brahmins) 
docs one meet more trequentiy 
instances of vile and grovelling 
turpitude as well as of deep atrocity “ 

Btahmins used to be present when 
men died and Irad (u perform certain 
ceremonies They enioyed social 
prestige and religious authonty but 
they were greedy and crafty They 
acted subtly and cleverly induced the 
widow to burn herself They would 
quote the religious texts, heappraises 
on the dead husbaixl, e xtol tire virtues 
of self immolation and inflate the 
vanity of the widow If in doubt about 
her resolution they would narrate 
stirring stories of sati committed by 
women for the sake of tlieir husbands' 
salvation and honour They irrduced 
women to take narcotics and 
intoxicants so that they lost rationality 
and impulsively jupiped into tbe lire 
An eyewitness wrote that the eyes of a 
widow indicated that she was 
intoxicated 

If anyone opposed his move the 
Brahmin would go to the extent of 
baying that if the widow's purpose was 
thwarted she mignt utter some 
imprecation latal to society and the 
State 

Thus Btahmins succeeded in 
persuading people that sati was an 
event of special sigrufcance But if a 
husband were to be asked about sati 
nearly 99 out of 100 would say,' It is a 
lamentable aqt but we cannot explain 
why It takes place " 

The Brahmiiis gained a lot 
materially from sail The Fnend of 
India states that they received from 
wealthy families as much as Rs 200 on 
the occasion of a widow burning 
WiUiwm Ever noted that on the 


burning of women Brahmins asked for 
a feast and presents A 17di<enturv 
traveller to India wrote, "As soon as 
the fire was out the Brahmins would 
go and gather all the melted gold, 
silver and copper ” Others were not 
far behirrd The Rqftomngmi noted 
that “when Bii^le, the queen, entered *{ 
the (ire the relic seekers, be^ng for 
ornaments, looted her and hurt her 
limbs” Thavenot arxJ Caren confirm 
lliat after the performance of sati the 
Brahmins had the power to touch 
ipeir ashes and gather ail the melted 
gold, silver and copper 

E Moluny, Acting Magistrate, 
Burdwan, perceived die true nature of 
sail 

' It B fair to suppose that the 
reiiolution lo become suttees 
cannot proceed so much from Ihcir 
having reasoned themselves into a 
conviction of the purity of the act 
Itself, as fiom a kiitd of infatuation 
produced by the absurdities 

g sored into thei' ears by iworani 
rahmins most of whom, if asked, 
would be found unabk lo give a 
res'tcin for the do> triiws which they 
mrulcate This mode of arguing 
may be con$iden‘d theoretical but 
at every suttee at which I have been 
present I have met with nothing 
which has tended to con'rpuer* it 
Dn the contrarv, seemgthe 

perlurmarKe of the ceremony has 
convirKed ne more and more of 
the truth of what I have adveiKCd 
and I am persuaded, in my mind 
that 99 out of 100 women sarnhcc 
themselves more under the 
influence of infatuation than from 
any convKtiorV of their mirtd ” 

T O understand the rwture 
of sati It IS necessary lo 
form some idea of its (re 
quency and prevalence in the country 
Sati was not practised untversaUy 
in India in hundreds of villages 
sati never occurred for centu 
Ties J H Harrington, Chief 
Juuge of the N'rainat Adalat, 
eft'mated the annual number of 
female, becoming widows at 2S000 
and of these a little more than 600 
committed sati Sir E t\yan. Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of 






The pamtmqs on lop and extreme nght are by Dhtra) Choudhury 
Fulfilling a social responsibility 


' A aaroaa woman having a ntuai oath oe/ori 
(drawn by Motor Greenlev m 18291 It was r 



A sail memorial at Anantapur in 
South India The practice was not 
^lery widespread in the Deccan 
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Cdlcutid, in hib leii. r to Rcntinck 
d)U‘d 12 Auqust IK2‘t,qdve theannial 
figure of widows in Benga' as 25000 of 
whom rt little nvrre than 6(X) numt 
thembelues Tht' hncnd of India 
(alLu'ited. in IftlO, the total 
(xipuldtion of India to be 100,000,000 
of wliish widows wiere 1,000,000 and 
tt'c number of sati sacrifK es l,lX),000 
R N C Hiimilton, who was well 
acqiiainted 'vith Hindu customs, 
k'stiniated the pcipulation of the 
liistrK tsin Bengal to be 48,lX)0,i)00 of 
which fewer than 600 widows burnt 
themselues in a year The 
lon'cmpoiaiy evidence, figures and 
ob-wrvations show that the practice 
was not observed on a large scale, 
disproving the common notion tnaf 
sail was binding on all Hindus 
However, the figures on sati are not 
c urate as no sOstematK census was 
ever taken Lord IJalhousie made the 
firs c oncerted effort in this direction, 
but those figures are rot reliable 
1 he oIfK'ial mc'thod of tfie i ollection 
of data on sati was rough and lacked 
prtiision Tfie collection would 
depend on the whims of eforogos, 
burfcundouzes and thowkidars 
working under a thana with a limited 
staff over an area of 25, 30 or 40 
square miles The darogas arvl their 
subordinates were ill paid and the 
village police were corrupt 
But even after making allowances 
lor inaccuiacies a general picture 
regarding the extent of sati does 
emerge fnim this data and thispK tuie 
IS (oiroboiated hy c onteriporaty 
wiiteis like Reginald Heber, John 
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A 16 fh-cen(urypoinrins showing a woman seeking permission to 
commit §atf Deluded heroism 


Mdicolni, Jean Dubois, G T Vignc, 
Emily Eden, W H Sleeman and 
others 

The annual reports of 18?3 24,1827 
and 1828 on sati, prepared by the 
Court of Nizamat* Adalat, throw 
ample light on the caste of the families 
tfiat committed sati Many Brahmin, 
Kayastha and Raiput families were 
involved, e g the Kulin Brahmins of 
Calcutta Division and the Rajputs of 
Ghazipui and Shahabad Sati had 
acquired a special prestige among 
Rajput families Fqr mstance IS 
rakheles (mistresses) committed 
suKide with Jhareja f4io Laka, Chiet 
of Cutch, in 1808 h is believed dtat 
some of the women burnt were 

Muslims In Cutch even women of the 
lotvest castes committed sati 

But It would be wrong to say that 
sati took place in any particular caste 
There are many instances of sati 
among the Sudra castes, particularly 
among Sudgops, Teiis and Jugis 

As for the age of the women who 
committed sati, Parliamentary Papers 
show that most of them were between 
50 to 70 years of age The number of 
those above 50 was 322 in Bengal 
Presidency in 1819,307 in 1821 and 
279 m 1824 Young girls of 6,8 or 12 
years were also burnt, for example, 
between 1815 to 1820 fourteen were 
of 17 years age, six of 15, two of 14, 
three of 8 and one of four Between 
1815 1820, 62 widows were children 

In 1818 two were above 100 ycarsand 
49 under 20 years out of a total of 839. 








A geography book in England contained illustrations of sail to show 
what India was like 14’as disintegration of the pcditical order 
responsible? 


T he available fi^ure^ from 
1815 to 1828 pertaining to 
the Presidency of Bengal show 
that the annual number of satis 
practically remained the same without 
any striking fluctuations and, vhere 
fluctuations did occur, there were 
valid reasons for them it is possible 
that some times the police, on oeing 
bribed, suppressed the figures so that 
the name of the family involved did not 
reach the Government The 
ntagistrates, as was expected, were 
liable to increase or reduce the 
number accordirtg to their attitude 
towards the rite Those who 
advocated abolition would 'ncrease 
the number to show the custom was 
not declining, whereas those who 
were interested merely in regulating it, 
would reduce the number to prove 
that satisfactory progress was being 
made and that there was no need for 
tough measures as the custom was on 
the wane 

The figures of sati relating to the 
Bombay arvt Madras Presidencies are 
ncompiete This is largely due to the 
official policy on sati followed by 
administrators lice Thomas Munro, 
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John Malcolm and Montstuart 
Qphinstone, who believed that the 
less notice they took of the practice 
the better In such circumstances, it 
was natural for the police not to be 
enthusiastic about collecting 
information on sati 

In Madras Division, sati prevailed 
mainly in the North Division and 
particularly in the aillas of 
Masulipatnam Ganjam and to a 
lesser extent, in the Central Division 
In 1818, 43 women committed sati in 
Masulipatnam, 33 in Ganjamand 22 in 
Cumbum In the Parliamentary 
Papers the tigures for sati in Madras 
Presidency are available for only 1815 
and 1818 The number of women 
burnt in the two years were 80 and 177 
respectively, making an annual 
average of 128 This figure does not 
include the number of women burnt 
annually in Tanjore where some cases 
of sati occurred 

'Hie data of sati m Bombay 
PresiderKy are available from 181^ to 
1827 showing an average of 44 
Women seldom burnt themselves in 
Gujarat, Surat and adjoining areas 

^ti figures are not available for the 


Indian States TS« British infkwiKe 
here was indirect and only the Britieh 
Resident could take note Of the 
practice Only in respect of Mewer 
and Maiwar are figures available but 
they are confined to only a few years 
The detailed accounts of sati in the 
Indian States are descnptive and give 
no idea of the actual number of cases 
Only a few cases of sati occurred in 
Western India But in the Konkan the 
number of sacrifices varied between 
27 and 66, most of them being in 
Bombay Presxlency This compan 
lively large number of satis in the 
Konkan is attnbuted to the religious 
fanaticism and political upheavals In 
the Malabar region sati was rare 
because of the matriarchal society 
and Its impact was felt to some extent 
all over South India 
According to Edward Thompson 
the Marathas represented the most 
Iximan traditxm They were not much 
caste minded and hence sati was rare 
among them William Forster, who 
was in the service of the East India 
Company in the 18th century, pointed 
out that the lot of Maiatha women 
was much better than that of others 
He stated that a widow's gnef could 
easily be assuaged and added that 
Maratha women had “acquired by 
their ability, wealth, connections or 
intrigues extensive power and 
influence "Forster is exaggerating the 
independence of Maratha women but 
It IS true that they did not suffer from 
the social and economic constraints 


Sati Ml Benares Division 
(1815-1828) 


Benares 

Ghaaipur Gorakhpur 

13 

8 

14 

12 

15 

23 

16 

27 

24 

15 

43 

50 

18 

26 

23 

11 

34 

32 

12 

35 

44 

11 

48 

28 

22 

55 

33 

16 

33 

17 

17 

21 

9 

15 

19 

1 

15 

14 

14 

11 

7 

16 

204 

385 

328 


which their counterparts in Bengal 
did 

The table relating to widow 
sacnfices tn Bengal Presidency (1815 
1828) reveals some striking fratures 
The total number of women twmt was 
8,134, of whch Calcutta Onnsion 
alone accounted for 5,119 or about 53 





The wfuee and numtretuaa of itanut Mngn enrer me pyre (C lawf Matter o/ social preenge 


Cases of Sati in the Presidency of Bengal (1815>1828) 

Name of 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

Total 

Division 
















Calcutta 

253 

289 

442 

544 

421 

370 

392 

328 

340 

373 

398 

324 

377 

308 

5,119 

Dacca 

31 

24 

52 

58 

55 

51 

52 

45 

40 

40 

101 

65 

49 

47 

710 

Murshidabad 

11 

22 

42 

30 

25 

21 

12 

22 

13 

14 

21 

8 

9 

10 

260 

Patna 

20 

29 

49 

57 

40 

42 

69 

70 

49 

42 

47 

65 

55 

55 

689 

Benares 

48 

65 

103 

137 

92 

93 

114 

102 

121 

93 

55 

48 

49 

33 

1,153 

Bareilly 

15 

13 

19 

13 

17 

20 

15 

16 

12 

10 

17 

8 

18 

10 

203 

Total 

378 

442 

707 

839 

650 

597 

654 

583 

575 

572 

639 

518 

517 

463 

8,134 


per cent In the Calcutta Division the the practice, by their proximity to Ghazipur and 

breakup was 918 satis in Burdwan Similarly there is a reason for the Gorakhpur where a large number of 
(about 18 per cent), 828 in Nadia high incidence of sati in some regic^s sacrifices occurred 
(about 16 per cent), S35ffi the suburbs During 1815 1828 the Dumber of But as the table clearly indicates the 
of Calcutta (about 10 per cent), 369 m widows burnt in Ghazipur, largest number of widows was burnt 
the Jungle Mahal (about seven per Gorakhpur and Benares were 385,328 in the Calcutta Division of Bengal 
cent) and 308 in the 24 Parganas and 204 respectively Why was the Presidency The men who took part in 
(about SIX per cent) rate high in these places'^ The answer the fierce debate preceding the 

After the Calcutta Division the is In Ghazipur and Gorakhpur, sati abolition of sati were no less intrigued 
highest number of satis occurred in occurred mainly'because of a large by this than we are Calcutta was then 
'Benares Division with 1,152 cases Rajput population In Benares, the metropolis oh British dominion In 
(about 14 per cent), Dacca Division women burnt themselves because of India where Indo European contact 
with 710 cases (about nine per cent), the Brahmanicalorthodoxy prevailing was quite close and where the impact 
Murshidabad Division with 260 cases among the people Another table of Western ideas on Indian society 
(about three per cent) and BoreiUy shows the number of widows was the strongest Nor was Bengal by 
Division with 203 cases (about 2 5 per sacnficed m the three districts of any means more orthodox than many 
fcent) The figures are lowest in Benares, Ghazipur and Gorakhpur other areas 
'Murshidabad and Bareilly and hardly In two places of Patna Divisions, ‘ onfinued 

any women were burnt in Delhi, Agra, Saran and Shahabad, a large number Adapted from “SATI: A 
Aligarh and Saharanpur This was of widows were burnt Therewere25 Historical, Social and 
because these areas had a large cases in Saran in 1817 and 39 in Mlloaophical Enquiry into tha 
Muslim population and besides, the Shahabad in 1821, though in some H^du Rita Of Widow Buminfl’*, 
practice of sail dwindled the nearer yeeurs the number was as low iis four publishad by Monohar 
cne came to Delhi because the and seven. The practice of sati in ^bllcatona and pftcod at Ra. 
Mus^l hdmmiatration diacouraged .'Saran'andShahab^canbeexplamed ISO.' 








CIVIL RIGHTS, 


Big Brother everywhere 

A s long as one is ntST~ 
oneself the victim of the 
surveillance agencies, and can 
reach the files in their custodv without 
having to go through devious and 
surreptitious methods, surveillai.ce 
stones can be extremely fascinating 
Giving mild creeps, they can be as 
absorbing as detective novels, or spy 
stones 

Some of the old files, many of their 
pages blacked-out, which the British 
kept on men whom they considered 
‘dangerous', whom they had hanged, 
given life sentences to, sent to the 
Andamans or had tortured to death 
■riside secret cells may be available 
' ifter persistent effort It is not known 
'* any researcher has specifically 
wuKed for secret dossiers, if any, on 
<-ri like Nazrul Islam, Tagore or 
>rat Chandra, or other literary 
ires, who inspired hundreds with 
radical and patnotic writings 
es on them, if ever discovered, 
lUid open up a new and enlightening 
*pter on British methods of 
veillance During World War II the 
■ lef Press Adviser of Bengal 
idenly felt that to allow Sureshj 
lajumdar of the Hindusthan 
'-landard to remain outside was not 
Kife for the war effoi^ — so he was 
hurriedly put inside, a tile on him 
should certainly be available to us 
Similarly, there may w^ll be a file on 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh of the Amrita 
Bazar Patnka zdso - though not and through the recent enactment of long list of secret documents on 
arrested, he was kept under strict the 59th Amendment of the famous American and foreign 
watch throughout the war Constitution, makes one doubt if authors, some of whom were Nobel 

All this happened, however, during these secret files will ever be released laureates Writers having fat dossiers 
the Bntisn days, but what happened The deliberate flouting ot Maulana on them include Sinclair Lewis, John 
when India became free’ The Abui Kalam Azad's last wishes Steinbeck W’llliam Faulkner, W H 
Preventive Detention Act, which had regarding the few pages of his book, ^udcn, Ernest Hemingway, Tennes 
been so ruthlessly used by the Bntish and the refusal to release these tee Williams, Thomas Wolfe and 
Imperialists is still in use Patriots such although 30 years are now over since Pearl Buck Surveillance on them was 
as A K Gopalan, Dange Ram he passed away, makes one’s doubts so thorough, and yet carried out with 
Manohar Lohia and Shyama Prasad still stronger such secrecy and so subtly that, 

Mookertee, to name just a few, were While we in Ind-a are facing these excepting Steinbeck, few suspected 
detained ruthlessly by yesterday’s restnctions, in another democracy, in that they were under investigation for 
detainees under the same cruel Act spite of all its yawning holes, the enmes as serious as espionage or 
When the 50 year time bar lapses. Government has enacted the subversion Having a suspicion that 
one ought to be able to read the files Freedom of Information Statute Not the FBI was tailing him, Steinbeck 
on them, and maybe several others merely accredited scholars, but also requested Edgar Hoover the 
also will come to light on persons who journalists today are allowed to Attorney General ot those days, toe 
could not be arrested for some collect secret information, lying ask his “Bovs to stop steppi ig on 
reason, but were watched because hidden for years in the files of the FBI, my heels They think I’m an enemy 
they had not fallen for the Congress the CIA, the State Department, the alien It is getting tiresome ” Hoover, 
Raj Immigration and Naturalization the Director of the FBI. who had 

But the way in which the freedom of Service and vanous other investiga professionalised domestic surveil 
information is being curbed by the tive agencies of the United States lance, flatly lied, and continued with 
present regime through various Governm<»nt hij investigations Citing a number of 

Ordinances, the further strengthen T T ERBERT Mitgang, has, examples of the dangerous nature of 
ing of the draconian 1923 Official r*^.with a researcher’s zeal, Steinbeck’s books, the FBI noted, 
Seerbts Act with secret amendments, X Xdiscovered an astoundingly “Many of Steinbeck's writings 
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portrayed an extremely sordid and 
poverty stricken side of American life, 
they were reprinted in both German 
and Russian and uSed as 
propaganda against Amenta ” 
Steinbeck became a suspect because 
of his concern, as ho himself has 
written, for “the lower class working 
people regardless of their particular 
political cieed”, and his Grapes nj 
Wrath, which expresses the depth of 
this cone ern — a scarehing "moi lonal 
and moving rec ord of American life - 
was lirancled as “Red Propaganda" 

Another file notes that "Steinbeck 
was a contributor along with 417 
otner Ameritan writers to a 
pamphlet in support of the Loyalists 
during the Spanish Civil War", and his 
letter, as President of the Anti Pranco 
group a Communist fiont" urging 
the United State’s to lift the arms 
embargo against the besieged 
Republic. was duly nested dcjwn After 
his Russian toui in 1*148, the f Bl 
commented on Ins book A Russian 
.Journal ‘The articles criticised 
Sioviet red tape and the Sov’Ct 
Government but were favourable to 
the Russian pecjple ', years later even 
the hetidline in the Dailv Worker in 
New York after Steinbeck s visit to 
the Soviet Union in 1464 stating 
"Steinbeck in Moscow impressed 
bv progress ' lound a plac e in his hie 
and the infinmation was passed on to 
the CIA 

Hoover'®’ men could never 
understand that a person could teel 
for pxnloited workers or Iv.ve ideas 
on sen lal and economic ).istice 
without being .i rommuriis* With 
their ce»v limited knowlcdcje of the 
theories and philosophy of politics 
they equated Sleinbecks radicalism 
with I ommunism and filled his tile 
with ahsuid notings ‘^alnei I h.ls 
assCK laiecl with mdiciilii.iis who an 
known to hue a r.iilu.v politu il and 
economic philosc^pliv, . nd with some 
members ol the Conmunisi f’aii^ 
The Subject possessed oooks 
expressing radical jiolMcal and 
economic views in his lihi arv ’ 

But what infuriated tfie f Bl was 
Steinbeck's releience to them in his 
ntivel. The lVintc»r of Oisi on tent 
Their incmiorandum le.ids ' At die 
beginning cit the Iviok he desciihes 
variriiis persons of the town 
including th<» Chie» ol Polite who 
‘even Icxik the* f Bl #raining at 
Washington U C. ’ The LBI (inds 
iniplic It t iiticism ot the Bureau in an 
ohseivatioiT al’Knil tlio novel's plan 
I he f Bl hounded Steinbeck 
hroughrml his life and tried then best 
to brand him as a communist hven 
afic'r he receivc*d the Nobel Pii^'e, in 
1%1. they reported that he had been 


on the mailing list of the Japan 
Council against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs" repoi ted ti i he 
'a commnist infiltrated organization' 
All these adverse cominenis cost 
Steinbeck his commission in the armv 
of the United States, it w>as leluscd to 
him “in view of substantial doul ts ,is 
to Subject's loyalty and dis< reium 
Even today, twenty years allei his 
death in 1468 Steinher k is a 
dangerous man Two documents on 
nim in the possession of the CIA were 
refused to Mitgang on grounds ol 


"national defence and foreign polic y' 
and the FBI released only a part iif ns 
dossier on him Much of this material 
had been blacked nut and stamjx’d 
“secret” 

Apparently, the practice ot 
surveillance is still continuing, and i*- 
long as the bogey of communism 
continues to plague Ameruaiis 
their President, authors and visitors, 
howecer eminent tht>v mav he will be 
watt he d witfi meticulous but absurd 
thoroughness 
AMIYA RAO 


Indiana 


By A.R. Sharif 


The Seven Cities Of 
Delhi 





The, present cH% nl Ddln is .t coiit;loineitilion ot seven dittcicil 
cities which Were tsijblishcd iliiiim: the pivt lO) vears I udition nets 


that the eitv wa’ dcstrovcdseven time 
Its ruins With renewed dors 


ind (ach lime it n cnit reed tiom 


Dc 


"clhi s first I Its the tort K.iijsiilioi.i Was cst.ihlishcd h\ Friths it i, 
III iow,iids ihi end It the iwcltth ( inturs \ I) whcic Outiniddm 
\in.iki rcetc il i1h I Hill iis 11 iih Mil c 11 c scc'.iJ cits vv is Sin toi lulcd 
hv Miiiiddm Khilii in 1 ’U’ m ilic ii’iiitu iiion ol which sUKi heads ,,i 
slam moiu’ol soklici vsiu ilsous ii isi,iuJc I UL>hl loih id ot ( ihi.isuci 
dm liidilag had ’'J vtaics .md its w J's hoiK li'ic cold His suictssor 
Md Bin iujjhiaq ciio'inpissed K ij'itliori .md Siii into lahan Fan.tli 

The Kotia I no/ Shah ot tixi is was the site ot the kfih cits of IH 
Ihi fircuahad planned bs fiio/Sli ih hiehl.ii) who citicd to the cits two 
Ascika Fillais brouulit fiom lopta md Ntccrui with preat lose .md care 
Sher Shah Sun wIk' extended 'he jxisial scrsiccs >o the commor man set 
his capital m Purana Oiia 


Bui nocmt p.imjxrcd Delhi lilw Sh ih lahan who m Ib’S made it 
his capital as Shah Jah inabad the stsciith and the most glorious cits ci1 
Delhi with 14 cates 'Ik Ric' I oil the ei md lami Mas|id and C hatidm 

( hiiwK 

!No one knows I it sure c\ icils how old ts Delhi toi Indiapiasiha 
ut MoJiuhlturatu is located there and hisionaOs (til us that the cits has 
bee-n in .ontmuous txcupa'ion tor the past IstH) sears 
. . . ' ... .. A Links Feature- 




ENVIRONMENT, 


Global alert 


This generation is the 
first whose decisions will 
determine whether the 
planet will remain 
habitable, says the 
introduction to the 
Worldwatch Institute’s 
latest State of the World 
Report. Unless there is a 
dramatic reordering of 
priorities, it warns, our 
children’s future will be 
undermined. But it finds 
some causes for hope, 
reports Daniel Nelson, 
such M China’s cutbacks 
in militaury spending and 
increased investment in 
tree planting and faunily 
planning. 


N OW at least wc have a 
price tag for saving the 
world $150biUionayearinthe 
final decade of the century That is the 
sum which needs to be spent to halt 
the disastrous decline in the global 
environment It sounds a lot, but is 
considerably less than global military 
expenditure of $900 billion a year 
The figures come from the 
Washington-based Worldwatch 
institute in its latest State of the World 
Report, which every year gives planet 
Earth a (^ysical examination The 
diagnosis is not reassuring 
All the well-known warning signs 
are catalogued, including destruction 
of the forests, the rapid elimination of 
animal and plant species and 
spreading deserts “Ethiopia is 
becoming a window on the future for 
many parts of die Third World if soil 
erosion is not arrested,” warns 
Worldwatch president Lester Brown 
Now even more dramatically we 
have a hole in the ozone layer that 
protects us from ultraviolet radiation, 
and a rise in the very temperature of 
the globe, both of which pose “a 
threat of uoknown dimensions to 
virtually all the life support systems on 
which humanity depends” 

Brown is aware that the doom 
Aiatchers have a credibility problem 
many people switch off u^en they 
hear another gloomy forecast of 
mpcnding global catastrophe So this 
/ear's report tries to adopit a more 
positive tone by suggesting steps 
which would help bring Earth back 
rom the environmental brink 
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Recommended measures include 
soil conservation, reforestation, 
family planning, itKreasing energy 
efficiency, use of renewable energy 
rather than irreplaceable fossil fuels 
and a reduction of Third World debt 


China, he says, “m an 
extraordinarily determined effort has 
reversed some of the thieats to its 
future We are suggesting that the rest 
of the uAsrId does the same as China 
has done over the past decade 


Climate 

/ 

M*an t«mp«raturo 
proi»CI«d *0 r s« t 4 5 
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I Species 

Extincums of plant and 
animal apaciaa 
asbmatad at aavarai 
thouaand par yaar j 


I OzOfM 

I Qrowtno hola m tha 
ocona layar 
Antarctica 


Thouaancte of latot 
m industrtai north 
biokioicalhr rtoort 
thouaand* mofo dytno 


FrMh Water 

Undaroround wa ta r 
labiaa Taihno m pa ta of 
Africa Aaia and North 
Amanea aa demand 
lor watar ria«M 


Oro un dw s tef 

SO paatndaa 
eontaminata oroundwalar 
in US 2 SOO OS tOKic 
waata aitta naad daanup 


8m 

Pr^aciad to rtaa 1 4 
rratraa tiy 2V00 




Environmmtal trtMtU^-apotm. WiU propfioeiee of doom come true? 


(Brown suggests linking debt relief to 
adoption of policies of sustainable 
development) 

Some successes have alr'>adv been 
achieved nearly half the world’s 
people now live in countries where 
fertility is either below replacement 
level or is approaching it, the process 
of deforestation has been reversed in 
South Korea (though it is the only 
devebping country to do so), Brazil 
and Norway have made the transition 
from the age of fossil fuels to 
renewables, energy savings by the 
Western industrialised countries 
since 1973 exceed the combined 
energy use of Africa, Latin America 
and South Asia 

But It IS above all to China that 
Brown looks with hope He points out 
that China’s military oudget has been 
reduced from 13 per cent of gross 
domestic product — oiie of the 
highest in the w»rld — to seven per 
cent since 1973, and that tnvestment 
in family planning, tree planting knd 
food pr^uction has been increasing' 

The country is leading the way m 
redefining security, he says, and its 
reappraisal has already paid 
handsome economic dividends 


Grain production per head of tie 
population has risen dramatically, he 
notes, "Animal protein intake has 
risen, malnutrition has largely 
disappeared, and the threat of famine 
in China may now belong to iiistorv ’ 

The outlook seen by Worldwatch 
for China’s Asian rival, India, is moie 
uncertain "Faced with eroding soils 
and falling water tables, its per capita 
food production could turn 
downward Although India’s massiv/e 
grain reserves should permit it to 
weather the poor monsoon of 1987, it 
will be in serious trouble if there is a 
second 

“If It fails to check population 
growth and reordei priorities by 
shifting resources into the battle to, 
restore its soil and water base, it is 
more likely to follow Africa than 
China ” 

The Indian subcontinent. Brown 
said recently, “is teetering on the 
edge" It could go down an 
environmentally destructive path or 
follow some of China’s achievements, 
depending on decisions about to be 
made “The jury is out on India’s 
future,” he commented (Gemini 
News} 


BRIPGE. 

Tt'i htind I .mil'm A kn jl ioniii.'t'» iil 

NORTH 
S KB2 
H K82 
D Q32 
C AK32 


WEST EAST 

S J7 S Q4J 

H AJ10 9 H 765 

D 987 D KJ4 

r QJ10 9 C 7654 

SOLTH 
S A 10 9 6 5 
H Q43 • 

O A 10 6 5 
C 8 

The hido'rHjs 

W N b S 

P IN P ’< 

P F> ’h 

P -IS p IS 

P I P 

t lad (. Q 

Alter the dunitnv i!> laid yi>u find that you 
hav*. two straight losers - (il H A tas you 
(.an always discard th«' other heart on C 
Kt ill) a spade loser (s%u cannot expect 
QJ of spade to fall on your A & K) 

So you have to find a way to restnc t the 
diamofid losei to one and lor that you 
must ensure that either West holds D K (or 
KJ) or East holds both the honours in 
diamorxl Besxles you are to think about 
avoiding a trump loser if both the 
conditions lor avoiding two diamond losi>rs 
oil This lan only be done if vou can 
manage to arrive at the 3 cards tnding 
iMth 

(i) West on the lead 


NORTH 
S K82 


WEST EAST 

S J7 S Q43 

H J 


SOUTH 
S A 10 9 


(ii) East on the lead 

NORTH 
S K 82 

WEST EAST 

S J4 3 S Q7 

H J 

SOUTH 
S A 10 9 


Keeping all these m mind, you prepare a 
plan to lace thechalWnge, leaving sufficient 
room for improviMtions that may be 


loguiied 

C Q IS taken over by iluiiimv sAcc You 
ruff a vluh in hand and play i small 
diamond (expecting West to Imp up with 
the King) West plays low your i > Q loses 
to East’s King (so the hrst . onditioii lias 
tailed) 

Fast swilc hes lo 1 9 voii pUy low Iroin 
the )viod West also plays low aixl 
flummv s King wins the iriik N on i ash C 
K discarding a heart trom the hand, and 
may then play in any one of the lollowing 
ways (0 A diamond to A 10b fiuessiivt the 
Jac k through Fast ttien i ish the Ai e c>l 
diamond arxi evil with H Q Wi ,t wiM win 
and will exit with a heart or a > lub N o> ruti 
in hand rash sA ihcr enti r duinii y 
thrt>i(]h S K and lufl the last v lub in hand 
You I oncede the last ''n k but bring home 
tfie contract 

tiilRuff the lastcluhiiih.uid.indc vitviih 
H Q Wc'st rvrv w" ,ind c'mI wi*h i n, irt 
cchic h you lull > ou m,<y i jsli iwn nn lids 
ol spiiii, 1, ndiiig III dtimnu iikM.ih sscMhc 
• ' J .11 I 0.1 MSI 1 ash 1 ) A aixi c *ir with a 
ill imono imd i>!.syiiig oi.c m 'he 
d« fenders It West holds the inc k on are 
out of Inc ware' But ■! E is'holds'iii rick 
he ^as to 'loH the fourth hcail s<i he will 
isit bt ilile'llc XII with ilriimp HewnUxi' 
Wiilli |t'e he lit you dis. .irrl ymii l.isi 
diamorKi and diiiiiii>y's K 8 ? will tikt c ir« 
of ti.e lest 

Of the two lines you c an e i aly sec that 
success in Itie fits' dei>eixf, si lely on the 
sue c ess of the t'nesse ol 1) J 'hriii gh f.asl 
w^ik in thi SI ( md line.youifonoi I i.eio 
cIcixtI on ihe finesse So sp> ak.ng 
pen c ntai|e nsc the sc yoiul line ol pi iv has 
an cdijc c ccr the Inst 

rh,» irony is t .at is ihe taids lie me 
sCcono line will fail L i( k still pljys a lole 
GUHLDbV 

QUIZ, 



1 I his man has written. "All the 
evideticc' shoves thc\t there w>ill be 
seven years oi piospenty Iselwce'ti 
19&J arid 1989, followed by seven 
years ol et onomK" drought ' What is 
the nctme of this CassaiKlra and what 
IS the name of his book that has 
created a stir'' 


2 In thy 18th century Bengal was 
frec]uer)tly subjected to war, the 
Morathas came from the west, who 
were the raiders from the east’ 

3 In which State of India can you find 
lions in the wild and winch other State 
IS planning to have a sanctuary for 
them ^ 

4 India has the world’s highcct road, it 
conrH'cts Srinagar with Leh, Manalt 
w ith f eh, Darjeeling with Gangtok, or 
Simla with Leh’ 

■) What IS common to them, and 
wliH h IS the c)dd one out -Tuticorin, 
Kurikal Miirmugao, and Vishakha 
Iiat'iam-' 

b In what besides a liictionary — 
deles Xjisa'ii come before Dhruva, 
KiJi'in iiul IIrvashi^ 

I nr ANSWERS 


1 I>t Ravi Bat'a, hts bewk is calk'd 
Ilx' Gre It fvepression of 1990 
Why It's ('ml to Happen How to 
f’lotcc' N’ourselT' 

J ! lit ,Mag)is liom Arakan 
1 Cciiiai.it (ill the' Gir forests). West 
Ri rsjai (in Pu'ulia district) 

4 M.mali with I eh 
I Th V are all ports, Marmugao IS the 
only oiH lun to be utuated on the 
iMstein ccsisi of the countiy 
b It IS India's first nuckar reactor 


CHE^ 



With a passed pawn. White waits for 
deytflopmeiilsiii the dtagiamn.edposition, 
ciilicnousof the irouncingattack ^ckcan 
now unleash Wh.tc s passed pawn and 
apparent superiority came to nothing in 
this game beiyueen BriUin’s Miles and 
USSR’s tiulke (who now plays for brae] 
after having migrated lo that counTyl 
How Old ESack pUy^ 

Distribution (W) KH. Qc5. Rbl. Bh3 Pa4, 
c4, d3. ex. fS. q3. h2 (B) KgS <3e7 Rd6, 
BfS. Pp 7. d4. dS. f7. g6. h7 
The answer Black played 1 Rbb' and 
White was bound to lose 


KIBITZER 


FAIRY TALE. 


The Tinder Box by Hans Christian Andersen 
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T he enraged aniirals imme 
diately (ell upon the 
judges and councillois, fussing 
them high into the air, so high, that 
when they (ell to the ground 
again.they were broken beyond 
recognition 

“We will not " began the King, 
but It was never known what hewould 
not, because the monster dog, with 
eyes as large as the Round Tower, did 
not wa't to hear what he had to say 
He was seized together with the 

SPORTOGRAPH 


Queen and flung into the air after the 
I ouncillors 

The soldieis 'jwerc all ferribi, afraid 
and could do no nioie than beg for 
me icy 

Fhe people all shouted with one 
voK e, ‘CJCKid Soldier, you shall be our 
King, and the beautiful Print ess shall 
tie vcA.r wife and our Queen " 

Thi> <>oldK'r lost no time in getting 
down from the gibbet and was 
L undue ted to the royal carnage Tlie 
three dogs bounded to and from front 


d the carnage, little boys whistled 
upon thcir fingers and the gcuirds 
presented arms 

The Princess was immediately ser>t 
for and proclaimed Queen, which she 
liked much belter than living as .1 
firisoner in the t upper palace The 
lindal fcsticities lasted lor eight whole 
days, and the thiec inagw dogs sal di 
the banquet table, staring about them 
with their great tye-), awaiting then 
master’s comnvinds 



VAULT 


SePSEI aUBKA.WHO HOtPS THE 
WORI-D R6CORP IN POtC v/tyt-T 
USES A POPE THAT tS AlAtOST 17 
PEETPOWO MIS HOUJ/S A FOOr 
HICrHER THAN MOST VAULTERS 
ANP HIS RUN MAS BEEAf TIMBP 
AT 10 3 SEC OVER 100/HETRE5 
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I ndia’s population has re 
ached more than 800 million, 
and top Government o^fKials say 
they are alarmed by the failure to 
bring a sharp dtup in the nation’s birth 
rate 

"The situation is very senous, and 
all our c'ftorts to remove poverty and 
raise the standard of living of people 
are getting nullified,'’ declared Saroi 
Kharpade the country s Minister of 
State for Health and Family Wcltaie 
III some of the most candid remai'ks 
in several years by Indian pioliiical 
leaders on the state uf the 
Government’s family planning 
programme Kharp.nle, another 
Cabme' Minister and senior 
economic planners warned of major 
problems if the ( aiiipaign did not pick 
up 

At a meeting with top offa lals from 
af ross Indw to assess the c imj>aign, 
KliaiTXidc warned that India was 
moving toward a situation chere 
there would be no houses, no water, 
no schools, ncj health facilities in 





A crowded road in Calcutta Staggering growth 


SlTSIll DUTT 


Multiplying problems 


adequate measure to take care of the 
I K reasing numbers 

The Indian Government is 
distributing contrak.eptives and 
promoting the ideal of a small, healthy 


the population at 680 million 

"This kind of growth would have 
totally disrupted the economies of 
other countries like the United 
States,” he added in an interview 


population growth rate had dropped 
from 2 2 per cent a year to a current 
levelof 2 13 percent Hewantsittobe 
reduced to per cent by 1990 The 
Government’s target vuas an annual 


family as part of an overall drive to 
impiove basic health It basset targets 
for immuniinng more than 80 million 
infants over the next years against 
diarrhoea and other ailments that are 
major causes ol infant mortality, 
which IS a traditional reason for having 
large fami'ies 

Until recently, the Government had 
said that the population is about 780 
million But P N Srivastava. a 
member of the national Planning 
Commission, which draws up the 
country’s development plans, said 
there were at least 20 million more 
Indians than earlier believed 

He used the 800 million figure (or 
the fust time in late May and said it 
was based on recent Government 
statistics He added that the figure 
would now be several million more 

'This IS a staggering growth of more 
than 120 million people in less than 
eight years.’ said Snvastava, who was 
a unive-rsity professor and 
administrator ter more than 30 years 
The last census, m 1980, had placed 


Economists say the Indian 
economy has a rcsilierKe that has 
grown after a successful foodgrain 
produebon programme that turned 
India from an importer of food in the 
1950s and 1960s to a self sufficient 
nation that occasionally exported nee 
and vegetables and fruit to othe" 
countries This year it is importing 
more than 1 million tons of wheat from 
the United States to make up (or a bad 
lurvest caused by last year’s drought 

Low consumption levels caused by 
widespread poverty are anothe*- 
reason that the economy has been 
able to absorb a senes of heavy blows 

At a recent conference, 
representatives of different States 
desenbed their problems Several 
Ministers pointed out that their 
departments often beked enough 
vehicles, trained personnel and even 
telephones to make the campaign 
successful 

“I would not say that the family 
pbnning programme has failed,” 
Srivastava said He said tee national 


rate of 19 per cent in this period 
Snvastava said that a higher 
standaro of living would not solve the 
problem without better education He 
attributed a high birth rate in 
Haryana, one of the country’s most 
prospetous States, to the low level of 
literacy among women compared to 
southern India, w^ere tee birth rate is 
bwer despite lower income 
The family pbnning programme 
one of the mos\ sensitive political 
issues in the country News of forced 
sterilizations in the mid 1970s 
contrteuted to the defeat of Indira 
Gandhi, who was then Prime 
Minister, in an election Since teen, 
stenlization and vasectomies have 
been earned out on a voluntary basis 
tedia adds about 16 million peof^ 
to Its popubtion every year and is 
eventually expected to overtake 
Clnna, wteich has nearly 1 1 billion 
peopb, as the world’s'most populous 
nation 

SAHJOY HAZARIKA. in the New 

Yoik Times 
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BOOKS 1 


Sharing the cake 


ISSUES IN FEDERAl FINANCE 
CENTRE-STATF BUDGETARY 
TRANSFERS by I S Gulati Oxford 
Urtvcrsily Press 

I SSUES of federal finance may 
be div’ded into three broad 
^-oupi In the first arc issues that 
arc linked ebsely to the question of 
political relationship between the 
Governments of the various State 
leiits fomprisjna a federation In the 
second category one would place 
issues of welfare ccunomics Tliese 
issues relate manly to intra federal 
political relationship relating to 
freedom ol i hoK e or the fieedom to 
detertnine prioiiiies at the respecticv 
levels of government To the third 
cate5>rv bebng issues which can he 
said to be constitution specific i c 
related to ibe type ol intra federal 
poiiticdl relationships that e^ist withi*' 
the framework of a counirv’s iavii 
constitution T e present c oilei tion ot 
articles can c> said to i one enirate 
issues in 'he* third loiegory I hr 
authors wriii'iqal dilleicnt timesocer 
the past lb vciirs <« so have di alt 
priiici( ally with federal fiiartcial 
reldtionsfi'rs as they Iwvc emenjeci 
since I'J'SO 

Tne iKX'k bnnqs tyxtcMl artu les 
vhich have afJire ir*>il in the Econo.'iic 
and Prjlitica' W«'kly in the las tw<. 
decades or so It is di vded into live 
sections Tht* tirst deals with F>dctal 
FmarKial Framewtirk’ thr sc'corul 
'Statutory Transfers’, the third Pbri 
Transfers', the fourtfi Dts* retionary 
Transfers' and the last flit' loti' 
Picture’ Ffic papers examine twleial 
financial relatwnsnip in Indui as 
reflected iii transai fions through the 
budgets of ihe Union ami State 
(governments In the Indian s< hemt 
mtra federal financial transfers were 
from the beginning, *o take the •ori . i if 
transfers of funds Iroiii Ihe Ci ntre to 
the States ft wa*- c bar at the eery 
outset ih.»t given the functional 
responsibilities <>i the St.ite 
governments the lioa’Kial i«>vcrs 
allcKalcd to 'hem wt*re inadequate 
In an introductory article, "Will 
Growth rnd Ceritr ilised Fiscal 
Artangemenis Do'’’ Professor Asi K 
Mitra believes that fw(3 facts 
'■iomirrate the i '<rterii ev onotnii st < ne 
ir. Indkt First isthequasi st.i (nation m 
the nation's ev onciinic growth .ind the 
other IS Ihe iggravation if income 
inequalities Not only has the rate ol 
itu reasi of in« omc growth not been 
^atisiru I. iry whatever growth fuis 
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take'll place, ivis U'en mos' tineyt'iily 
distributed lKlwe*>ii dilieo’nl itH'ome 
grii'ips and beiweeti .iiflcrcnt 
rorions To Mitra the u distribution 
of financial and nxitu tar piiwets is 
tin key to the aitt rnaf’vv tra'Tie atul 
this has to be ht ought about thiougli a 
sent s of Conslitulional .imenilinenfs 
A reorioi'ted Pluming y oinniission in 
the opinion of Mi'ia should c onstitute 
the fulr.urn of til. i«‘v iiranoi meni 
In the sei Olid ati'i !»• of ifi s se. lion it 
R Khilkiti and V' V' Bh.ct di-s uss 
existmj Centre '■>l<itt fin iiu lal 
(elcitio'.s iiliidia I’lrli Aituli .’;Siu 
of the Crnistitutiop the States r« ceive 
gt I'lts 1 I lid dm I. iiii g'en .is m ill 
l( dc r.ilit'g < ilitK s wi|fi .1 ' 1. vc lo 
b I'ling o'* ill slii'i's Cl’ ttu .nous 
units r !»■ qu Ill'll' 1 .111.' rr-ivlt ot ih's 
.issislaiH I lire di ti rnii II u h' tlii 
F'11.11 I I I im 111 sioM .cf'iih 11 
il'iuiir I '1 i.i I in ■> (I. lh< 

Co. Sll ,1*1 lll.il ^|l> S.O'l I.CIt„ fi'c 
vi .vs 

1*1 M h if till’ f III 1 I i c 
( .I i.ui’s III . IS jovI -111 d h t ic ba-.k 
pii'ii It'll if 'I di r.il 'iii.i'ii I 'chi. li 
SI ' k- t I i;ii it 'I r sidii.'ry 
'lid It I ity ni I ds ot th, St 1*1 ^ itici 
t iKing ifito ji i o I I th. .li'oi ’ion ol 
Centril ticc" to the ‘^'t i c's 

It IS with rcg.)td to tl i 'ivi.jTrtiide c.f 
transfers that the (,i.esfion of 'he 
bfites getting their due arises It is 
relevant to note that as cihserved by 
the Ei'jhth Fi.i.imi f o'l.inissioi the 
States were unanimous in their 
demand for a larger share in the total 
Cl nfraf revenue In their joint article 
they have suggested the 0 (>eninq of a 
novel institution < ailed the Na'ional 
Development Bank througn wfiich 
the ('entral assistance! urrently cgicen 
tor y.irious proied'- like p< wer, 
transpott, large scale irrigition etc, 
should be c hannelisecl 

I S Gulati disyiisses statutory 
trans ‘ rs ‘Approach ot the I'ti.i.ii e 
Comrnissio.i’ He .inalyses I lie 
question of C c'llrc State resourci* 
transfers 7 he reviewer agrees with 
the author that equity would demand 
the uniform application to all the 
States ol the principles of distribution 
ot tax revenues or of grants in aid 
You cannot apply different principles 
to different States in these matters 
and still be fair 

In an article on ‘An evaluattnn cif the 
Seventh Award’ (puhlishcu on 
January IJ, 19791, Bhabalosh Datta 
raises important points relating to the 
recommendations of the Seven'h 
Finance Commission To Datta, 


every Indian thinks first tn terms of his 
own State and the most prominent 
fact this time is that ‘evefV State has 
received substantial increase in the 
non Plan transfer from the Centre 
over cehat it got under the last award ’ 
1 he fact that the awards fall 
considerably short of the demands of 
the States is not of much importance, 
for It IS quite normal for speh demands 
to he in excess Datta rightly thinks 
that It IS time now that the whole 
problem relating to Centre State 
financial agreement should be rc 
examined, with a view to establishing 
a continuously operating and fully 
integrated machinery that has within 
Its pu'vw’w ,ill tiiidnces .hat eliminate’ 
the need for harmful strategies by the 
Centre and by the Sta'es in the g.jme 
of federal tinanc e 

In fact the transfer of resources 
from the Centre to the States has 
fallen largely outside th? ambit of the 
Finance Commission It is the 
Planning Commission which has 
come to play a very major role in the 
determination of Centre State 
financial transfers The involve'vent 
of the Planning Commission has not, 
however, resulted in a more total view 
being taken either of financial 
devolution from the Centre to the 
States or inter State distribution of 
the amounts so devolved In Section 
IV ot the book, K K George reviews 
disi u tifi” in budget in ti.nisl. rs 
The umportame of discretionary 
transfers in the aggregate budgetary 
transfers is quite substantial and 
warrants much more attention than 
.iitherto bestowed 

The broad pattern of financial 
t'ansfers tha* evolved over the years 
was that while statutory transfers, i g . 
transfer under the aegis of the 
Finance Commission, tried to cover 
the non Plan revenue account gaps of 
the States, Plan transfers coming 
under the purview of the Planning 
Commission, sought to plug the Plan 
gaps in the States’ resources In the 
last section, 1 S Gulati and K K 
George discuss this aspect of the 
problem through an article published 
much earlier m FPW on March 18, 
1978 If Centre Slate financial 
relations are to be made more 
equitable and are to have .greater 
regard for efficieticy in budgeting, 
existing institutional arrangements 
will have to be substantially modifted 

OURCADAS ROY 




BOOKS 2 


Thoughts of Prime Minister Nehru 


THOUGHTS, by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Jawaharlal l^jehru Memorial Fund 
(distributed by Orient Paperbacks), 
Rs 25 _ 

T he book IS a collection of 159 
of Nehru’s thoughts on 117 
subjects, among them Thou^t 
Itself “Hiou^t IS great<)f than 
armies Thoughts are more powerful 
than fighting men Their beginnings 
are feeble but their effect is mighty ” 
This he said in a speech in Delhi in 
1929, but there are even earlier 
examples They have been collected 
from all sorts of sources — books, 
interviews, messages, letters personal 


and o^ial, articles, speeches Not all 
the sources are identified — one is 
simply from an “Article, 27 May 1939”, 
and at least one (“Men and women, 
who have ideals and objectives before 
them and the urge to achieve them, do 
not wait for* the turn of fortune’s 
wheel", on P 72) is unattnbuted 
Nehru loved to speak, and gladly 
took upon himself the burden of 
teaching his countrymen a great many 
things The habit was not always 
endeanng, and quite a few foreign 
leaders found his pontification hard to 
bear But this has made the unnamed 
editor's job easy, for there was no 
dearth of quotable quotes to choose 


from But it is not given to any man to 
make of every thought an epiphany 
and quite a few of the sayings here 
seem cliches Also, it may not be 



always safe to take out a sentence or 
two from a long passage, context 
could be quite important 

This reviewer looked in vain for a 
Nehruvian thought on either beauty 
or thrift in the volume The first would 
have justified the production costs 
and the second criticized them It is a 
handsome book, printed on slightly 
coloured paper, with coloured 
borders and the text printed m large 
type, occupying about one sixth of 
the printing area and no itKire Who 
says the world is passing through a 
paper lamine and who cares if every 
bit of paper means the loss of a trec^ 
This IS not to show any disrespect to 
Nehru, as he himself says in a letter to 
Sarat Chandra Bose,24 March, 1939, 
' Frankness hurts often enough, but it 
IS almost always desirable " 

One also wonders it the money in 
the Nehru Memorial Fund was 
intended to tie dissipated in this 
fashion No matter how worthy the 
contents of the volume arc, they could 
have been presented in another way 
altogether "Beauty of language 
comes from grace and simplicity," 
(speech, 8 November 1936) and not 
from profligacy and ostentation, he 
should have added for the benefit of 
the pub.ishers or those who run them 
OCB 


A page from ‘Thoughtm’ Waete o/ paper 


. ’•w 


Wh 


ho lives if IiMiia dies? 
Vnio dies if India lives? 


Vmm AnIm, S ApiU INS 
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BOOKS 3. 


Medical humour 


HUNAN HAND AND OTHER 
AILMENTS-LErTERS TO THE 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
MEDICINE Compiled and Edited by 
Shircly Blolnu k Moikow, Little 
Brown $15 ‘A 


I F III the cOLirbC of prepianiiq a 
Chinese meal, you wash some 
dried red chilli peppers and if 
you have recently scraiied some of 
the skin from your fingertips (by 
working with sandpaper, for 
instance), you are liable to suffer an 
attack ol hunan hand a disorder 
produced when the volatile oils in the 
peppers, w^iich are water soluble, 
tome into contact with the mucous 
membranes It is a painful malady, 
though one that tan easily tx” 
prevented by wearing ruboer gloves 
The condition was first formally 
desenbed and named in a letter to the 
New England Journal of Medicine, 
and it IS far from being the most 
bizarre affliction to have been 
reported in the correspondence 
columns of that paper Along with the 
wholly serious communications that 
are its staple concern, the journal has 
long made a prac th e ol publishing a 
number of seriuus letters with a comic 
edge, and comic letters with a senous 
edge, and comic letters plain and 
simple, and miscellaneous 
observations on the quirku * aspei is 
of the healing art 

‘fn Hunan Hand and Other 
Aliments’, Shirley Blotnu k Moskow .i 
freelance writer with a special interest 
m medictne, has made a selection ot 
Items of this kind that have appeared 
in the journal over the past 20 years 
The book is as entertaining as it is 
informative, it is also intelligently 
organized, with lively introductions to 
each section and crisp headings 
'Green is the Colour of My True 
l,ove’s Hair’, for instance- as it may 
well be, if the loved one is exposed to 
unusual amounts of copper 

Thanks to Moskow you can now 
broexi over a whole range of hazards 
that may never h-ivc occurred to you, 
end syndromes you may never have 
realized had a name Frisbee Finger, 
Dogwalker’s Elbow, Space invader’s 
Wrist, Allergy to Seminal Fluid the 
plight ol trombonists wh.j have to 
veear orthodontic brai es, wliat to ao 
when wads of con* ealed hashish ejet 
accidentally stuck in p«><n>le s ears 
the unlociked tor ut at any rate 
previously unlatieleu piiibk'iiis i oim' 


thick and fast 

So do the stem warnings The 
toxicity of daffodils is rarely 
appreciated (except cchen daffodil 
bulbs are inadvertenllv substituted foi 
onions, as sometimes happens) And 
what about the seemingly innocuous 
wntergreen mint ■’ If you bite hard on 
one you c an produce a spark at first, 
this would seem to have no clinical 
importance, but obviously a spark in 
the operating room in an aiea of 
cyclopropane or ether would have 
dire consc’quences 

It isn’t only the lase histones of 
their more unusual patients that the 
correspondents to the New England 
Jciurnal describe at length, these are 
doctors who can be equally frank 
about then own dilemmas I’ My 
caidioiogivt has advised me to 
commute on a bicycle but itiy 
urolog.st his forl'iddc'n the piactK e ’) 
They arc ,ilso fond of reminding 
colleagues that one can’t lie tex) 
careful Do not wash the* plastic ear 
pieces ot yciut stethoscopes with 
fragrant, floral scented sciaps II you 
do bees will fly in your ears icxiking lor 
honev 

Many of the Ic’tteis deal with the 
stresses of modem living, like the one 
that repoi tsarasc ol sciatica 'esulting 
from the carrying of a wallet stuffed 
with credit cards in the back pcxket 
Others arc devoted to contemporary 
lads or to the timeiy .imposition that, 
as Mo ,kow puts It , ‘fit isn’t nec cssarily 
healthy’ 

Jcjqgers in particular occasion a 
gocxl deal of con. ern The ills tha* 
Kig.^ing flesh is heir Ho can apiiarently 
ra'iqe from penile frostbite tcj attac ks 
by birds (which are attracted by gnats, 
whx h are attracted by perspiration) 

Elsewhere, we arc asked to 
consider such matters as folk 
remedies for hx cups, medical jargon 
mar ini toothpicks, and flatulerxe (a 
subject in whic h correspondents tend 
to diipfciy an immoderate interest) 
The lesser known asjiects ol history 
that arc explored me lude Abraham 
Lincoln’s successtiil ippearanc e for 
the defenci in i maipi.icii-e suit 
Hitler's micrographla (in his last years 
his handwriting grew smaller), and the 
earliest known desc niition of 
Clergynian’s Knee (by a w.itcr in the 
second cenlutv B C f 

Most of the letters ‘In Hunan Hand 
are meant to raise at least a bi.iile and 
most of them suer eed > hih', indeed 
arc uproarious Mc-iiica! humcmi can 
be a trie ky busmens ck* lors neeci to 


knekv liow to cheer their patients, and 
how to armour themselves by seeing 
the funny side, but most of us have 
also come ai ross examples of medical 
humorists vc ho are c allous or c rass to 
txiriow a phrase that Moskow uses in 
another context, Hippcxrtatic Oafs 
On this cxcasion, however, such 
jokers have been denied admission 

True, a few of the letters are 
laboriously facetious but no worse 
than that, and the best of them are 
distinguished by genuine wisdom 
Taki the comment on a previous 
correspondent’s remarks about the 
difficulty doctors can have in 
describing which pain is real and 
which imaginary 

In tact, this decision t an he arrived 
al quite simply "P.iiii ot uurring in 
unx oms, gnffins, and jahberwot kies 
IS always imaginary pain, sini e these 
are imaginary animals pjatients, on 
the other hand aic real and so they 
always hacs" rt al (xiin 

That, 1 think, is a sentence worthy 
of a great medical teacher I'ke Wilkam 
Osier, and I hopt - .i sentiment to 
whxrh any thoughtful doctor would 
want to subscribe 

JOHN GROSS 


Books received 


M G Ramachandran My Blood 
Brother by Attar Chand, Gian 
Publishing House, Rs 150 

They Lived for Love by K R 
Srinivasa Iyengar, I A Saleem, 63 
Montieth l^ne, Madras 600008, Rs 
30 

A Leather Tongue by Ashoke 
Kumar Sinha, Rs 6 

Cosmos Unveiled. byS Subramanya 
Iyer, Rs 30 

The Mighty Ravana by Lai { 
Pradyumn Singh, Jyoti Prakashan, j 
Rs 15 

Glimpses Of Divine I ight by S K 

Das, Intellectual Publishing House, 
New Delhi 11(XX)2 Rs 125 (Hard 
.hound). Ks 50 (iiapcrbatk) 

Thoughts on American Literature 

Edited by Gnutarn Ghosal. Ks 10 
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The many faces of Gandhism 


GANDHIAN UTOPIA. ITS 
RFLEVANCF AND JUSTIf ICA- 
TION By P M Mammcn, Minerva 
As<io< latcs. Ctik-utta Rs 75 

G andhism is still an enigma 
Scholars have differed sharply 
about Gantihi’s role in India's 
struggle for freedom and about ms 
ideology as well It is commonly held 
that Gandhi was an obiective idealist 
who based his system on an 
identification of God and Truth 
Gandhism is peculiar in that it treats 
so( lo political issues ethically and 
moralises politics 
In this volume the author < ill 
Gandhi’s ideal state an I 'topi.i ! i. 
Gandliian Utopia, ihe aiithoi op 
v-isualises a (.ultuial ii'n.iiss<iii( > i 
Itiduin society that is hasec^ on 
spiiitual power, an economic sv*^ti i 
that IS based on small scale societies 
withii. rural repubiKs, and a stateless 
pnlilKal system it vigorously attacks 
pievdlenl social evils and at the same 
time depicts the imaginary society of 
the future it is anti materialist both 
from .1 spill lalist and an anarchist 
point ot VI' In this State niany 
religions loe ist pt>acetully and they 
cMideavour lo unearth the Absolute 
I ruth about God It negates th< 
pres, ni lot its shadows of Kali Yuga 
and 'I strives to establish Kamta) (the 
Kingdom o1 (jod on earth) in Satysi 
\ uga 

^11 Utoinas, I he aulhoi opines have 


a positive as well as a negative 
meaning To evaluate the positive 
meaning one must get at the truth of 
Utopia, the possibilities of Utopian 
antKipation and the transformiiig 
power of Utopia The negative 
meaning of Utopia involves the 
negation of all these three 
characteristics 

J^aprakash Naravan the author 
nolds, v/as Gandhi's philosophical 
successor I lie aulhvir talks about the 
former’s ideoluuK al iraiisformation in 



tht post colonial period in course of 
which lie moved closei to the 
Ciandhian (.Uopia JP s deep 
admiration foi dialectic al materialism, 
which at one time was iiitellevtually 
most satisfying to him. sharply faded 
out and gave place to the idea Of‘Non 
Materialism’ or humanism 
JP retusinq Nehru’s offer 
ol a post in the Cabinet immediately 


after Independence, has been cited as 
evidence of his rediscovery of 
Gandhism His reinterpretation of 
(landhi’s original premises led him to 
believe in the uhimate goal of a non 
violent society of Candhian Utopia 
But cntKS question JP’s bvalty to 
Gandhian philosophy 
Some scholars find inco. stencies 
and ambiguities There is no one Marx 
iind no one Marxism Similarly there is 
no one Gandhism, every sfudent of 
Gandhi must derive his own brand of 
Gandhism It is hut iiatural that the 
rei eption of the philosophy of such an 
enigmatic and ..omplex pers'nality 
like Gandhi would not conform to a 
..ngle paradigm In a lecent article on 
the Gandhism of Jayaprakash 
N.irayan, Buddhadeva Bhattacharyya, 
an eminent authority on Gandhian 
pfiitosophy, comments, “An objective 
analysis of the politxrs of JP during the 
last phase of his life suggests that he 
chose his Gandhi And the Gandhism 
to which he committed himself 
represents ‘radical Gandhism’ in 
contrast to the quietist, non political 
Gandhism of Vinoba Bhave ’’ 

In the final part of the essay the 
author discusses the main currents uf 
modern Indian jxilitics and the 
challenge they pose to Gandhi’s 
Utopia The importance of the work 
lies in the fact that it throws light not 
only on Gandhian philosophy, but on 
India’s Dolitical destiny as well 

RANJAN CHAKRABARTI 


Vital information 


KOTHAKI’b INDUSTRIAL DI¬ 
RECTORY Of INDIA 1988-CV9 

Edited by /\ C Pemai'do Kothari 
Enterprises, Kothari Buildings, 
Nutigamhakkam High Road, Madias 
fa OO aN Rs 450 _ 

P UBLISHED St ice 1936 to serve 
the giowing community of nives 
tots the Industrial Directory 
from the House ol Kotharis is an 
aiithoptative refereixe work on the 
Indian economy with particular 
emphasis on large scale indusliy and 
business The 36th ed'tion ol this 
Direitory commemorates the 50lh 
year of publtcatKin It is a vastly 
improved edition not only in its 
lontenis but also in format Running 
into more than 25iX) pages the 
Directory presc nts vital information 
c»i more than 2(XK) majot industrial 
organisatKins in India, supplemented 


by vomjjendious information on the 
lixiian economy 

This edition has been thoroughly 
uixlated Two new sections, one on 
Elcctronx's arid the other on Leasing, 
I inarKe & Investment, have been 
added The Directory now 
covers B.inks. Leasing, linaixe & 
Invest.Item Cement Cnenycals & 
Pharmaceutice's, Electricity, Elec 
tronics. Engineering, Jute, Minerals/fe 
Metals, Paper, Plantations, bugai 
Textiles Fcxirism, Transport and 
\.'c*getabic Oils There is also a section 
with the heading Miscellaneous’ 

Each section has a detailed 
pretwiaiory writeup can ttie history, 
giuwth and future prospects of the 
industry followed bv an indepth study 
of laigt sca>e corporate units 
iiic liKiing analyses of then working foi 
a spai 1 c,{ four years More than 400 
ni*w companies have been added in 


this edition 

T he General Information section 
provide-, all possible information on 
tlx* Indian business scenario and 
features Eccinomic Review, the Union 
Budget 1988 89, Planning in India, 
I’opulation Study, New Export 
Import Policy (1988 91), Foreign 
C ollaboi atiuns India’s Joint Ventures. 
Non Resident Investment, Industrial 
Policy, Industrial Licensing and an 
exhaustive Statistical Profile on the 
Indian Lconomy 

The Directory would -be an 
extremely usefi'' reference bcxik foi 
industrial and commercial units, 
financial, research and educational 
institutions a. id institutional and 
pubk- libraiies, both in India and 
abrcidd In particular it will be 
invaluable to investors and 
entrepreneuis 
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LANGUAGE. PLEASE, 

Room for improvement 

H ere is an extras t from doubt. There is much room for your In the sentence, ' The emphasis so 
a letter written to the improvement In the letter we are far has been to apiculture,’ ’to’ is 
office of this maga 2 ine by a considering, we should say, ‘some incorrect for ’on’ 
correspondent who IS an “M A (Eng ) room’or just‘room’for‘a loom’ In the sentence ‘Under the 

B Ed, (1st Class), DELT” He is also Now some sentemes taken from Constitution it was the duty of the 
the Asst Headmaster of a High various newspapers Government to see the smooth 

School “With due respect I am to In the sentence ‘The Government functioning of the public distribution 
inform you that the two copies of had given its consent for the sale,’‘for’ system,’we should use‘to’after‘see’ 
‘The of english were submitted to is incorrect for ‘to’ We < onsent lor ‘To see to’is‘to look well to’,‘to attend 
your office Three more composi give consent) to something to’ It rests with him to see to thi^ 

tions are being sent herewith for your In the sentence ‘Aspirin is business. Please see to »t that he gets 
peiusal you are requested to spare dangerous for patients who have a the infhrmation 
me a room in the Sunday tendency for internal bleeding,’‘for’is In the sentence ‘This campaign 

magazine and assist me in unfolding incorrect for to’ would be much vigorous in nature 

myself by affording me a kind In the sentence ‘Residences and than the State had earlier witnessed 
chance your co operation will be shopkeepers started vacating their during ' we should use ‘more’ after 
fughly appreciated yours faithfully, ’’ houses and shops ’ ‘Residences’is ‘much’, for a comparison between two 
‘The’in‘the two copies’is incorrect, wrong for 'Residents’ ’Residence’ campaigns is implied 
for no particular copies arc meant, means ‘a place where one resides, a In the sentence ‘At that time the 
‘english’in the second line of the letter house. Resident’ means ‘a person controversy about payment of 

should be ‘English’, ‘y’ in ‘you are who resides in a place’ k,ckba< ks for , pure base of Elofrirs 

requested’, ‘your cooperation', and The sentence ‘The farmers were guns were at their height’, ‘w<*re' 
‘yours faithfully’, should be a capital ensured of a remunerative puce’, (plural) is wrong for ‘was’ foi the 
‘Y’ should be ‘The farmers were ensured subiect of the verb is controversy’ 

‘Room’ means ‘part of a house a remunerative price ’ We may also (singular) ‘Then’is wrong for‘its’for 
enclosed by walls or partitions, floor say, ‘The farmers were assured of a the pronoun stands for ‘controversy’ 
and ceiling’, ‘space that is or might be remunerative price ’ In the senteix e “Smee ediM atmn is 

occupied by something’ Ir, the first The sentence‘She will be entrusted not a cnmnuKlitv m the same sense 

sense the word may have‘a before It the task of translating selected that cooking gas or milk ar« ‘ arc‘is 

for‘rooms'can be numbered In the poems,’ should have ‘with’ after incoirccl toi ‘is’ Also is 

second sense ‘a room’ is wrong We entrusted’ We entrust somebody unnecess.nv and mav 1 k> onnttvd 
may say The table takes up much with a task, duty, responsibility etc or without haim to 'he ihoaghi 
loom, Fherc is plenty o' room in the we emrust a task eti to somebody In the smteiu c Mr slated ih.it 
bus to startd, There is hardly any In the sentence ‘Wc did not know the deceased was found buinirwi on 
room for anyone in this room, There IS what the future had in the store for her cot at hc'i >edr<H)m at ’ the 
no rcKim on that shelf for dny more us ”t he’before‘store’is me on ect arid first‘.rt’is wn mg for‘in Wc-'dunciisav 
books should be dropped The phrase in ‘at a uiom but in a room 

‘Room’als<j has the sense of‘scoj5e store’ means ‘keot in readiness’, 

or opportunity’ There is no room for about to come, intended for’ P MUKHERJEL 


Tibetan’s tale 

T en years ago III Seattle when bartender in the United States Kiafft, an artist who befriended Doric. 
Rinjiiig Done was dirwn lu Ins However, be is certamly the only overseas years ago “He simply uses 
last SJjO, he had few Tibetan bartender working in the talkandadiiferentkindofmedicirx'to 
skills to offer True, he evas a United States who recently inherited improve his c lients’mental attitudes " 
published author, whose work drew a nail monastery in Nepal Dorie’s life as an author did not 

on folklore from his I ibetan culture His mother, who took Buddhist cease when he took up baitending to 
But Tu/es of Urn le Jompa, > vows late in life lives there as a nun support his wife and two c Iuidren He 
collec tion of folktales of a rather ribald His lather, the late. Venerated Shcrab is also the author of Food in Tibetan 
cast, wasn’t exactly moving up the Dorie built the nionastcry 40 years life the firs* sue ti brxik in English—it 
sales charts agcj He die rl when T)or]e was a bov has now been translated into 

"I ran into a lapanese guy I knew. Religious leadeis in Tibet had french- to describe Tibetan tcxxfs, 
said Dorje, who emigrated to the identified bin tab Dorje, when he was their preparatxm and their relation to 
United States 14 vears ago Irorn young, as ihe reitx arnation of a Tibetan culture 
Nepal “He had gonc-> tf> bartending famous Nep.lis* Lama He later 

schcjol and said he got work light became a famous healei who was said More literary works may lie in the 
away So I Icxiked into it 1 he leai her to have used herfis, sacred cjffiny 

said It would cost me $)'r0 ’ itu antiitioiis and talking to great “I keep a notebook of funny stones 

Dorie’s wite Yeslie Dolma effect, parlu ularly in treatin<i ihi , and lokes I fvat at the bar,' D*jrje 
erx ourar^ecl her husbaod to pursue nx'iitaliy ill said ‘I hace ivei l(X) of them critten 

the career rippoitun<ty T>xlay, Done ‘ Ri .jirig Doije lias simply followei! down Scjme of them are ey« n funny 
may nr.»t be the only Tibetan in his falhei's Irxjisieps salt*! h.irk s wl>c*n I translate them into Tiiietan ’ 
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Coming homo: by RIngtIdor 
Historically spoaking: by K. Bhupal 
Idio industry: by Ranjana Mondal and Suchikkan Das 
Why Bengal burnt Itswiddws : by V. N. Datta 
, Engaging rite: by Dupu Motojohi 
Good author, bad man: by Tirthankar Mukharjae 
Book rovlaws 

Tha Steadfast Tin Soldier: by Hans Christian Andersen 
Industries in orbit: by Geoffrey Hugh Lyndop 
Song of Africa: by Rick Qianville 
Sealed waters: by Elaine Sheln 
Love in China: by Edward A. Gargam 
Another Guru for Oregon: by Timothy Egan 
Modesty and humility: by P. Mukheriee 
Sportograph 
This week: by Tiny 
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CAPITAL VIEW, 


Coming 

home 

T he turnout at the airport, 
when RajK Gandhi returned 
from his latest foreign tnp, was 
a sight indeed' All the Ministers in 
Delhi at the time were there to greet 
their leader with folded hands The 
VVIP ‘terminal’ at the Patam Air Force 
Station was swamped by them and a 
host of others from the organizational 
wing of the ruling party Theiewasnot 
a ‘pinhold’, not to speak of a foothold, 
in the large enclosed lounge meant for 
visitors Though the glass house is air 
conditioned, ceiling tans had to be 
arranged to help the c rowd keep its 
cool 

Only lout davs before there had 
been another arrival President 
Venkataraman returned from a 
longish visit to the Soviet Union and 
Mongolia The time of his arrival was 
roughly the same, but the large lounge 
then did not have a single fan hanging 
ftom the ceiling and the 
airconditiunmq was next to nil 
Apparently, there was no need for 
either because only a handful, some of 
them the relations of the President 
and his wife, had come to receive the 
dignitaries Just a tew Ministers 
turned up to receive the Head of 
State, who shook hands with them 
and got into a watting car It was all 
over within minutes and the empty Air 
India aircraft ‘Mahendra Verman’, 
which brought the President back, 
was a mute witness to Union 
Ministers indiftercnce to the 
President 

In a similar situation in^he past, Zail 
Singh had taken exception to the 
collective ministerial behaviour, and it 
IS said that the Prime Minister sent a 
circular to his colleagues asking them 
to respond actively every time the 
President arrived at the airport But 
Venkataraman has shown that he 
prefers not to make an issue of the 
virtual disrespect shown to him 

The Prime Minister and the 
President travelling abroad at the 
same time led to chaos in the air 
traffic With the country’s flag carrier 
placing aircraft at the disposal of the 
iwo dignitaries for tiavel as well as for 
stand by arrangements, a large 
number of scheduled flights was 
affected seriously But for Indian 
Airlines' help, and cooperation of 
other international airlines, 4he Air 



India crisis would have deepened 
further The harassed reservation 
counters showed how desperately the 
airline struggled to contact 
passengers and accommodate them 
in new schedules or other airlines 

Tfie whole exercise could ha’ e 
been avoided if the Civil Aviation 
Minister had acted as a go between 
and advised the two VVlPs to 
reorganize their tour programme But 
It needs courage to stick one's neck 
out and incur the displeasure of the 
higher ups and perhaps risk losing a 
ministerial berth 

Our ‘pilot’ Prime Minister would 
surely have listened to reason and 
adjusted the President's and his own 
tour programme to the needs of the 
situation, but the Civil Aviation 
Minister compromised with his 
conscience in advising the Air India 
Managing Director to deny a large 
number of Press reports on the issue 
and even to assert thin flying the 
Prime Minister’s airbus was profitable 
to Air India It should be a matter of 
concern to Rajiv Gandhi that those he 
would like to depend on let him down 
badly by creating a poor image in the 
public mind 

The Prime Minister lo also worried 
about another matter— worries of a 
number of his party M P that the 
ruling party is sliding backwards An 
AICC general secretary dismissed a 
demand by a party M P from Gujarat, 
Chimanbhai Mehta, for a free 
discussion at the Congress 
Parliamentary Party meeting before 
the Parliament session as '“nothing 


new for Mehta’’ Reports say that 
several other M Ps too want a 
discussion at the CPP meeting on 
what ails the party At the time of 
writiiig, a couple of days before the 
Parliament session, it seems that the 
CPP may have to tace an 
embarrassing situation, which the 
party leaders should tide over with 
tact and patience What seems likely 
at the moment is that the Minister of 
Parliamentary Affairs, H K L Bhagat, 
may not brief the Press on the eve of 
the session, as was expected earlier 

Tailpiece 

B uses on Delhi roads have 
reached a plateau of inefficiency 
since the long transport strike ended 
There has been a 'privatization' of the 
Delhi bus service by the backdoor 
Delhi bus drivers and conductors 
have been known for their rudeness, a 
quality shared by those employed on 
private buses that ply for the Delhi 
Transport Corporation (DTC) The 
DTC bus staff are demoralized, while 
private buses onerate as they want 
and are a law unto themselves 
Additionally, they want a fancy 
payment of Ks 200 per bus per day to 
compensate them for not charging 
.any fare from DTC pass holders No 
wonder, the DTC tops the list of State 
transport undertakings incurring 
losses, followed by its counterparts in 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Calcutta 
Some solace for Calcuttans 

RING^DER 







GOMMENT 


Historically 

speaking 

T l) Henry Ford br history was 
‘hunk” So It was to the Bour 
bons But history's habit oi 
repeating itself makes it an invaluable 
qu.de to a student of human affairs 
I here is, however, one shortcoming 
History doesn’t spiecify when it will 
1 ept a' Itself there is no precise cycle. 


order a ‘time capsule’ and bury it or 
dig It out ceremoniously 

With August 15, 1^>8K not faraway, 
and with vigorous cifficial efforts to 
give the 40th year of freedom the 
virtual status of a Clolden Jubilee, it is 
time for stink talking Admittedly, 
there has been progress, and there 
have been many significant 
achievements While permitting 
ourselves a bit of b<Kk slapping, let’s 
not ignore certain trends which, if left 
unchecked, could destroy the entire 


though Indira Gandhi herself had at a 
latter date admitted that the 
imposition of Emergency had been a 
’mistake’) In 1985, when he made the 
statement, Mr Gandhi was still riding 
the crest of the wave The denoue 
ment had not set in - no string 
of failed 'accords’, Fairfax, HDW, 
Bofors, by election routs Today, 
behind all the bravado and glib talk, 
Mr Gandhi is a troubled man 

And troubled people resort to 
reckless ai ts It tlie agony of the 



nor a guaranteed date 1 hat perhaps 
IS history’s virtue for there is nothing 
V)icordained in its sweep, as would be 
in the forewarnings of a Nostradamus 
or Jeanne Dixon When history 
flashes the danger signals, corrective 
ai tion I ould be taken and imminent 
disastei averted 

Another prositive aspect of history is 
the freedom if gives the narrator In 
his introduction to fhe Histones, 
Herodotus v rote "My business is to 
rei ord what people say, but 1 am by 
no means bound to believe it - and that 
may be taken to apply to this book as 
a whole ” So from Herodotus to 
Toynbee,' from Rajataiongmi to 
Komila rhapar, much of what has 
been rei orded need n’ot be believed 
That oil'loiisly is the i redo that is 
inoiivaling the history ‘rewriters’ of 
lod.iv in Indi.i, as in the Soviet Union, 
>bis p is^ion has taken thecontoursof 
a piaior industry We tan always 


naticja^l fahiii Here again fiislorv 
warns us 

The 1 Ibi anniversary of the 
proclamation of mtetnal emergency 
fell on June 25, 1988 But how many 
took serious noie of it and re 
dedicated thernselves fo resist any 
a**cmpf to bung back the dark days of 
1975 76'* A small pnx'ession taken out 
along Delhi s C'handni Chowk, a 
couple of meetings ol the 
intelligentsia is that the only response 
to the castration of an entire nation-* 
The poignancy of this indifference is 
heightened bv mdnations that a 
return to 1975 is not only not 
improbable, but ccjuld tv a distinct 
possibility 

Even three years ago Mr Kajiv 
G.indhi had stated that given the 
same conditions as in 1975, : auld 

not hesitate to reimpose emergenev 
(And he had no regrets lor the 
misdeeds of his mother and brother. 


Allahabad High Court judgeinont was 
too much fcir Mts Gandhi, how long 
can her son withstand the ig'iominy of 
the Allahabad by election (a poll 
fought on the 'policies and 
programmes of the Congress I 
Government), coming on top of a 
series of corruption scandals-* 

The Constitution {59th) 
Amendment Act has paved the way 
for any draconian action that might be 
taken Even more alarming are certain 
remarks of the Prime Minister on July 
7 Addressing a training camp of the 
Congress Seva Dai in Delhi, he asked 
the volunteers to gear themselves for 
the next general elections by setting 
up a unit of the Dal in each polling 
booth (This apparently was Mr 
Gandhi’s knee-jerk reaction fo his 
party’s reverses in the recent by 
elections which he attributed to 
organised manipulation by 
Governemnt employees. That tivs 











































occurred in a Congre«s-(l)-ruled 
State perhaps nmssed h» attention ) 

’ So thm, what does the proposed 
Seva Dal unit do in each pollins 
booth^ It 1 $ a matter which could very 
well be left to one's imagination 
The Seva Dal unit idea is a worthy 
follow up to the recent regulansatio'n 
of the Special Protection Group, 
which looks after the Prime Minister's 
security Control over this elite corps, 
whose strength has no upper limit, 
has been taken away from the Home 
•Ministry and vested in the Pnme 
'Minister's Secretariat While no one 
would grudge providing effective 
secunty to the I^imc Minister, it is 
difficult to understand why the SPG 
should be a personalised force Surely 
we have moved away from the days of 
the Roman emperors and the 
Praetorian Guard 

Thus while concentration of 
powers not only at the Centre but in 
the PM’s Secretariat expands, the 
States’ autonomy is shrinking fast 
New Delhi's interference in non 
Congressfl) ruled States is 
becoming a 'daily affair, with 
Governors acting as agents of a 
capncious Centre A few instances a 
few weeks ago the Centre sent an 
officer to Kerala to inquire into a* 
reported case of police highhanded 
ness in dealing with a Harqan youth 
Law and order is apparently not a 
State subject when it suits the Centre 
In Jehanabad it obviously is because 
Bihar is a Congress(l) ruled State 
Mr Santosh Mohan Deb (the Tripura 
magic didn’t work lor him in 
Allahabad) bypasses the West Bengal 
Government and asks for a report on 
an incident from the Calcutta Police 
Commissioner Mr Deb, however, 
inet a Tartar in Mr Jyoti Basu who 
ordered the Commissioner not to 
«>end the report Ms Kumudben Joshi 
goes on leave and poor N T Rama 
Rao IS not tojd that Mr P C 
Alexander, Governor of Tamil Nadu, 
will hold concurrent charge as 
Governor of Andhra Pradesh 

Trojan horses 

T amil Nadu is a case by itself 
As long as M G Ramachandran 
was in power (and in alliance 
with the Congress-1) everything was 
lovely With his death came the 
sudden realisation that Tamil Nadu 
had been in the doldrums for the past 
decade and Dravidian rule had 
messed up everything Now the 
Moopanars and Chidambarams, 
nursing Chief Ministerial ambitions, 
have joined ,the race with M 
l^runanidhi ^ hajif. h doasi? 


AIADMK aspirants Mr Moopanar’s 
attempt to demonstrate his s'renqth 
at the AJCC session at MaraimaLuna 
gar last Apnl came a cropper, and he 
had to be content with a ^ ft cui out 
of himself with Rajiv Gandhi at the 
Manna beach (This is a popular 
gimmick in Madras by all poiitK,il 
parties) Mr P C Alexander may 
prove a good Governor if he is allowed 
to function without pulls from the 
Centre and its cohorts in Madras On 
the other hand he may be another 
Jagmohan in the making 
Doordarshan is going all out to show 
that 'Alexander’s rule is Congress 
rule’, a pcxnt made by the Prime 
Minister himself in a speech 

But hard political realities remain 
The Congress(l), at the moment, 
hasn’t the remotest chance of getting 
into Fort St George on its own steam 
So it has to have glamour queen 
Jayalalitha on its side But Jayalalitha 
will not he No 2 to Moopanar So tlx 
Congress(l) strategy today is to break 
the AIADMK faction of Jayalalitha by 
creating dissidence and then to 
negotiate with a weakened 
Jayalalitha (In neighbouring Andhra 
Pradesh, the Congress I is now taking 
into Its fold a NTR deserter, Snnivasul 
Reddy, just as it once propped up 
Bhaskar Rao Tomorrow it may be the 
chance of Karnataka’s Deve Gowda ) 
Further, to ingratiate nsclf with the 
masses, the Congress(I) must, through 
the Centre, work for a settlement with 
the LTIE Unfortunately Prabliaka 
ran is proving foo elusive and the 
projected diplomatic cum political 
coup planned by RAW is not coming 
through yet So Governor's rule must 
continue, and elections postponed 
Simple logic 

Indian 

perestroika 

M illions the world over 

would wish the American 
Kremlinologist, Myron Rush 
of Cornell University, who has predic 
ted an anti Gorbacihev coup, proved 
wrong For Mikhail Gorbachev has 
come to symbolise the aspirations ol 
countless numbei ol people within as 
well as outside the USSR He has 
gone several steps ahead of Nikita 
Khruschev and even Alexander 
'Dubcek, who attempted to introduce 
‘socialism with a human face' in 
Czechoslovakia G/asnosl and 
Perestroiko have unleashed forces as 
powerful as the ones created by the 
French Revolution’s ‘liberty, equality 
and fraternity’. The rehabilitation of 
the Bolshevik Waders iiqvudated by 


Stalin through the infamous Mosc ow 
Inals of 1'>36J7, re recognition of 
L eon Trotsky’s role, expiation for the 
‘enormous and unforgivable rnmes’ 
of Stalin, the proposal for a 
monument in Moscow to the 
dictator's victims, demex ratisaliuii of 
the CPSU expansion of presidential 
powers and above all, creation of a 
new. humane aiiddemoi ratic image of 
SOI 1 'lism are epoch making 
de't lojirnents I ven more significant 
IS that wiii'e-l iXHJodct delegates at the 
"nti I'art'v ,<v)ittirKe endorsed Mr 
(jorhaihees iiroposals, 209’ 
menihits oj-enlv dissented and 
iiothiiio happened to them One 
wond> rs whcth< r sin. h dissent could 
he es|uessv»d si an AICCvll session 
today 



I he Soviet Union has indeed come 
a long way under Mr Gorbachev It is 
no longei ‘daiknessat noon’ TViereis 
a good measure of piedii freedom as 
well I he wag scornmen' hat Prcicdci 
(truth) IS vld out thc'ri isnoL'ues/ia 
(news) only frud (i’ork) remains’is 
no longei yalid 

The Pf’Cbtroiku spuit is proving 
inflictive Piesident R Venkataraman, 
at a Kicnilin meeting with Mr 
Gorbadioy on July 8 said that the 
Indian Government was also bringing 
PeiesPoAci in the country by curbing 
bureauctavv and doing away with the 
I umbersome licensing system One 
assumes Mr ''enkataraman wasn't 
refernng to the sacking of Mr A P 
Venkateswaran or the defence deals 
The concluding ceremony of the 
Festiyal of India, at which Mr 
Venkataraman, before the start of his 
own address, read out a message 
from Mr Rajiv Gandhi, should have 
made it clear to Muscovites, still 
stunneu by Mr Gorbachev s propo¬ 
sals for a powerful presidency, who 
runs th-'' show in IiKiia 

K. BHUPAL 



SPECIAL REPORT. 


The Textile Corporation of 
India’s plant at Budge Budge in 
West Bengal to the only factory 
of its kind In eastern India and 
should have been thriving, 
instead, it is facing closure and 
a few hundred workers are to 
be thrown out of empioynnenL 
Ranjana Mondirt and Sudiikkan 
Das find out why the company 
is in a mess. 



BuimSm o/ cloth rotting in the godown 
SerueleeM negligence 





T he Textile Processing Corpo 
ration of India's (TPCI) factorv 
at Rciitpur in Budge Budge. 
West Rengai, is a factory with a 
diflirenie At iiirK* o’clock on a full 
i^'orkiiig vlrtV you don’t liear the clang 
oi pistons or the hissing of steam, nor 
do you see i ulunms of workers filing 
in through the factory gates The 
rnotrungs at the factory are idyllic and 
leisuielw Yon will find worker-, 
sratlered iiere and there, tending 
gp| 0 ,y ii e vegetable gai dens or sitting 
quic ily ..mong overgrown grass by the 
pi.i'd with talkie in hand Surprised, 
are vou, .11 I he* level of automation 
mak'nn irwinual l.ibour ledundant^ 
You ,.T( 111 for some shock then, for 
thi’ truth IS that th*- Lirgest and the 
j most nKideiniW’d textile processing 
j e.istern India is just lying idle 

and .ts J urk< rs have no woik 

1 lie pLini set up by ihe TPCI with 
the 1,'ilest mat hmery in 19'’7, is now 
faring (.losiiie and the Bank of 
Iiidustna' and Financial Keconstruc 
•kill (i IFRi, a Central Government 
autii'' tesi'oiisible for resuscrtating 
'..I k am! closed units, has 
ro ommeiuled its liquidation 

So ii-e V .rkeis are f-ving to make 
tlie H-st f>ul of their misfortune by 
making the 'ictory yield pu.upkins 
,ind* tititiiats and reaiing ftiapia in a 
tank id).ifei>t to the ‘Waste 
Treatment I’lani which lias not 
funi turned tcir a liav in the last 10 


years 

The 10 years of the factory's 
existence is an abominable tale of how 
not to run a company Believe it or 
not, the factory has a huge gate on its 
own premises which has never been 
opened since the plant’s commission 
ing Instead, the gate on the premises 
of atv adjacent factory is used foi 
which the TPCI pays a handsome bin 
needless monthly rent The plant has 
five boilers, but only two are in 
operation Bales of cloth supplied by 
parties for .processing are lying 
rotting, and the company pays out 
nefty sums as demurrage for this 
senseless negligence A large number 
of mac hine tools have become junk 
No spare parts have been purchased 
in the last 10 years, instead, parts have 
been freely removed from new 
machines and fitted to old ones In one 
dark comer of a massive shed lie huge 
sea led boxes The v are said to contain 
impoitfcd machine parts, but they have 
not been opened since they anrivcd 
The high cost caustic rec overy plant 
ahd boili'ig tank are in disuse Meta! 
containers are littered all over the 
factory complex, tt has not occurred 
to anyone that they could be sold as 
scrap and money recovered In snort, 
the company is a maddening picture 
of negligence and anarchy 

Yet, this processing factory could 
have been a flourishing unn, only if it 
had a clear cu» p(>l>cy In West Bengal, 


cotton mills like Mohmi, Sn Ourga and 
Bangoday have their own spinning 
and weaving sections, but there are 
no fabric processing and printing 
facilities In fact, this is not the 
problem of West Bengal only, but all 
mills of the National Testilc 
Corporation (NTC) in the whole of 
eastern India face the same difficulty 
They have to send their products to 
Bombay for processing and printing, 
which adds to the production cost and 
makes textiles from this region 
uncomjjctitive 

i he TPCI plant was set up with an 
initial capaci'y of processing 120,000 
metres of cloth per day and an 
employment potential for 830 
persons It was estimated that the big 
mills would offer about 93,000 metres 
cbily for pnxessing and tfie rest 27,000 
metres were expected to come from 
the State's powertooms 

U NFORIUNATELi' the THCI 
never received this promised 
quota of cloth Against its in¬ 
stalled capacity of processing 120,000 
metres daily, its average utilised 
capacity til! this year has been only 
10,000 meires, le , 8 per cent of its 
capacity While it was expected to 
generate employment lor 8J0 people, 
It employs only about 3S0 persons 
including office staff and fat tory 
workmen As per its present work 
schedule only 15 to 20 worker»need 





*dhii» and cfiamiciib in aackt fying in the opan- Dratnag* of fundt 


actiiaily work to run the ma'chineb for like the FCI, UBI and IKBI, with the "The Boord of Directors ignored the 
a maximum of four hours a day The last owning 40 per cent share of the aspects of production and the 
rest of the work force and machines company and looking after its appointment of inexperienced 
generally lie idle management persons in the management has 

There IS no private hand behind the The CITU affiliated Employees' resulted in drainage of funds Lack of 
TPCI’s sickness, which is the case Union holds the management proper production schemes, absence 
vwth many other companies The responsible for the company’s of duly qualified technical iierson lel 
TPCIisownedbyfinarKialinstitutions sickness It has said in a leaflet, and failure to supply paint, chemical 



A workmr by tfie idle bailor*: Wa*t*d ctviatitv 





aiid raw cloth have created huge 
losses and consequently this unit has 
fallen sick This has been done 
intentionally Actually the IRBI has 
turned this plant into a rehabilitation 
centre for its retired officers ” 

The general secretary of the 
INTUC affiliated Staff Union also 
repeats these allegations The two 
unions sent several deputations to 
vanoub departments of the Central 
Government complaining against the 
management’s incompetence, but no 
steps have been taken At present the 
total cash losses of the company have 
piled to Rs 16 crore approximately 
The company’s position has become 
so hopeless that the Board of 
Directors referred its case to the 
BIFR, which passed the liquidation 
order on March 26, k988 

The workei s feel aggrieved over the 
attitude of both the management and 
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Saleabl* containers lying as funk. Adding to the losses 



Um/srffhttpk^ QiiprsNMns scene 


the BIFR It IS believed that a fresh 
investment of Rs one crore cbuld 
revive the company by opeiurtg up,the 
scope of processing synthetK bbnc 
also The BIFR. however, has 
remained unmoved and to add sah to 
the wound, the Central Government 
has given licerKes to different mi&s in 
the eastern region to open their own 
processing units Thu move is sure to 
rob the TPCI of whatever little hope it 
may still have and seal its fate 
completely 

Besides, the state of the NTC in the 
eastern region is in no way enyfableJ 
The NTC units in thu part 'of the 
country have no facilities for 
produc ing high-quality fabric which Rs 
southern and western mills have. As a 
result of thu discrimination, the NTC 
m the east is suffenng heavy financial 
lasses, which does not augur well for 
the I PCI either The workers on Rieir 
part speak of a conspiracy Interested 
quarters, they say, unshed to seU the 
plant to some private parties at a 
throwaway price, and so the TPCI 
was intentionally and systemahcally 
made sick by the management. Till 
now no one has had the chance of 
raising the question of labour unrest 
as a possible cause of the company’s 
dire straits because the fact is that it Is 
not the workers who arc unutyUng 
work but It IS the management which 
IS unable to give them work to do 
Neither did the officials seem to have 
anything to do because at 11.J0 a-m* 
no responsible officer was found in the 
feictory complex for comment on the 
con^ny’s affim. And, whan w« 
visited tha hoad officaioCalcuttai^ 
wera tpid by amployaga 
neighbouring offices that it had been 
dqeed a iew moiRHi age and no one 
ever iRs thersi, . 






Why Bengal burnt 
its widows 


Incidence of sati used to be the highest in Bengal, though its people were 
generally unorthodox and were the first to'be exposed to Western influence. 
Professor V. N. Datta explains the dichotomy. This is the concluding part of his 
essay begun last week. 



Sati, as seen by a missionary Ghastly practice 


B ritish officials ascribed 
the frequerKy of sati m 
Bengal to the way in which the 
ntual was conducted there In the 
Upper Provinces the practice was to 
put up a small hut over the funeral 
pile, the woman had to ente' this and 
this made the ordeal much more 
difficult to pass through and there was 
no escape once she entered the hut 
in Bom^y Presidency, too, the form 
of the pile acted as a powerful 
deterrent In Bengal, however, there 
was no such seventy about the pile 
The corpse of the husband was laid on 
the body of the woman and then the 
torch was lit 

This explanation is nc r..ore 
satistactoiy than the one put forward 
by •Edward Thompson He thought 
the worship of the goddess Kali was 
theeniQor factor that encouraged the 


rite in Bengal He said there were no 
satis m Vtbhnupur because the sect 
dominating there was Vaishnavtsm 
Some British officials thought that 
worship ol Kali hardened the hearts of 
her followers and made them sacrifice 
women to appease her But sati did 
occur in Vishnupur and there is no 
evxience to suggest that the majority 
of families m Which sati occurred in 
Bengal <vere Kali worshippers 
Besides, in South India sacrifices 
were made to Sakti, and yet there 
were few satis there It would appear 
that the fact that certain areas show a 
more or less constant figure and some 
others a notxteaMy fluctuating figure 
with a tendency towards increase is 
not enough to suggest that a change i.i 
the intensity of the base attitudes was 
the real cause behind the variation 
The phenomenon may simply be 


asenbed to the number of deaths in a 
group of families where the force of 
example was a crucial predisposing 
cause 

One might also say that the 
disintegratxjn of the political order 
there led to the widespread practice of 
sati in Bengal In his Observations 
Charles Grant estimated that three 
million people had died in Bengal in 
the I770faminc This means one third 
of the population, but Lord 
Teignmouth, in his marginal notes on 
the volume m Carey Library in 
Serampore, put the figure at one 
eleventh But the 18th centurv was 
the ‘Age of Trouble* for the entiic 
country Ail parts had suffered from 
anarchy and misnde, so why shodd 
only Bengal practice sati? 






Incidence of sati in the PreMdency of Bengal 


Year 

Presidency Calcutta Burdwan Hooghly 
of Bengal 

Nadia 24 Parga Suburbs of 
nas Calcutta 

Jungle 

Mehals 

1815 

378 

253 

50 

72 

SO 

2 

25 

34 

1816 

442 

289 

67 

51 

56 

3 

40 

39 

1817 

707 

442 

98 

112 

88 

20 

39 

43 

1818 

839 

544 

132 

141 

80 

31 

43 

61 

1819 

650 

421 

75 

112 

47 

39 

52 

31 

1820 

597 

370 

57 

93 

59 

26 

47 

18 

1821 

654 

392 

62 

93 

59 

33 

39 

39 

1822 

583 

328 

40 

79 

50 

27 

43 

24 

1823 • 

575 

340 

45 

81 

59 

2? 

46 

27 

1824 

572 

373 

56 

91 

73 

22 

34 

16 

1825 

639 

398 

63 

104 

60 

26 

48 

9 

1826 

^18 

324 

45 

98 

44 

20 

20 

11 

1827 

517 

137 

60 

111 

44 

21 

35 

7 

1828 

463 

308 

68 

81 

60 

16 

24 

10 

1 otal 

8,134 

5,119 

918 

U22 

829 

308 

535 

369 


One fart however may explain 
why so many sati:> were lecorded in 
Bengal British administration in 
Bengal was far better organized than 
111 the rest of the country This meant 
j more regular and more accurate 
I collection of data m Bengal I he 
I method fcillowed was rather simple 
j Ft n Hindus were stationed at various 
; places for six months They sent 
monthly reports, giving the name of 
the ■ c tims and the place where they 
were burnt Every individual 
occurrcMice was investigatca and the 
intormalion was published Reports 
for the EWngal Presidency ar^ very 


thorough, but those for the other 
Presidencies reveal many gaps 

R AMMOHUN Roy wrote that 
the ratio of sati between 
Bengal and other territories 
was 10 1 He attributed this 
disproportion chiefly to the greater 
frequency of a ‘plurality of wives' 
among the people of Bengal and to 
their total neglect in providing for the 
maintenance of their females About 
the burning of women he stated that 
while one widow out of 30 in the 
province of Bengal could be prevailed 


upon to perform sati, only one out of 
99 could be forced to do the same in 
the Upper Provinces Roy thought 
that the large increase in the number 
of satis in Bengal was not due to 
‘ religious devotion alone which 
prompted the generality of the natives 
of Bengal”, but to “their worldly 
interests which many wish to serve 
under the cloak of religion" 

What were these material 
interests’ Roy explained that in 
Bengal the Davabhaga system 
prevailed, wheh gave a widow the 
right to her deceased husband’s 
property There was thus a complete 



A i4one in 1788^ akotim m amti tmmpla mt As/radwip: UcHgion uios onh/ a cloak 






A mtatue^ of Bentinck, who suppressed satl with a firm hand; the 
sculpture on the pedestal shows a widow being rescued from the 
pyre Chjtlvetng influence 


bar to the claims of the father, mother, 
brothers, sisters and daughters of the 
deceased to the property Roy 
showed further that in the Upper 
Provinces, where the Mitakshara 
system of law prevailed, sati was a 
rare phenomenon because the rights 
of the surviving wife were 
circumscribed 

The Mitakshara law enjoined 
property distnbution among all the 
successors, of whom the widow 
would be just one Thus the relations 
of the drceased under Mitakshara 
had no particular interest in the death 
of the widow But that was not the 
case in Bengal under Dayabhaga 
where the relations of the deceased 
had their eyes on the property that 
became solely the widows and were 
interested in getting rid of her In this 
way Roy gives primary importance to 
the (natenal interests which the 
relations of the deceased had in mind 
while forcing the widow to burn 
herself 

In this Rammc^un was merely 
confirming the opinion of Hastings, 
who had concluded that the family of 
the deceased husbahd instigated the 
widow to commit sati as by her death 
they would save for themselves the 
pnvilege of enjoyment of the widow’s 
property This, particularly under the 
Dayabhaga system, could be 
considerable Quite a number of 
widows of the upper classes who did 
not commit sati lived in affluence and 
no fewer than 57 civil suits involving 
them in property disputes amounting 
to lakhs of rupees were pending in 
courts 

To use Jeremy Bentham’s 
expression, sati was an “interest 
begotten prejudice” It was a 
particular manifestation of the 
common tendency of man to make 
duty and virtue out of a course of 
action that is dictated originally by this 
sell interest 

But this, too, does not explain all 
Even in the Dayabhaga system the 
widow did ndt come to possess an 
absolute proprietary right, nor could 
she in strictness be called a tenant f6r 
life as the law restricted her use of the 
property to very narrow limits Again, 
Dayabhaga was prevalent all over 
Bengal How then can we explain why 
for every one sati in Murshidabad 
there were 16 in Calcutta? 

Indeed the various parts of Bengal 
practised the rite with varied 
frequency The study of Parliamcn 
tary Papers shows that m the Calcutta 
division more widow sacrifices took 
place in Hooghly than in Burdwan 
One reason for this certainly was that 
the population of Hooghly was largef 
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a drawing in Nolan’a ‘Hutpry of the 


British Empire in India’ An “interest begotten 


’A Suttee’’, from 
prejudiLe’’ 
than that ol any other area Moreover, 
though the Hooghty ran through it, 
Burdwan was not intersected by holy 
streams Hooghly was Contempo 
rary British evidence says that the 
river Ganga had a great deal to do 
with the increase or decrease ot sati 
The farther an area was from the 
Ganga the smaller the number of 
women sacrificed It must be pointed 
out that though proximity to the holy 
river determined the increase and 
decrease of the practice it docs not 
explain the perpetuation of the 
practice which gained a greater 
populanty in Bengal than in other 
parts of the country 
Next to Hooghly the largest 
number of woinen were burnt in 
Burdwan and Nadia But oddly 
enough, in Midnapore, Nugeena, 
Jungle Mahal and Cuttack, which 
were contiguous to Hooghly, Nadia 
and Burdwan, the number of satis was 
small, though here too it was 
customary to remove people to the 
banks ol the Hooghly as they 
approached death 
The number ot women burnt was 
targe in Nadia aiid Burdwan because 
the Rajas of these places, by oftering 
handsome land grants to learned 
Biahmins, had settled them in their 
territories These Brahmins 
^nerated among the people a spirit of 





A reUc of aati with the palm 
impreaemns of the burnt woman 
engraved on a clay tablet found in 
Howrah district of West Bengal 
Proximity to the Ganga irifhienced 
the incidence of sati 

orthodoxy Nadia had also been the 
i entre of ancient Hindu learning and 
Hindu scholars there clung to their 
'faith 


In Khulna (now in Bangladesh) 
which was situated by the Ganga and 
had a Sh'va temple, a large number of 
women burned themselves 
In the suburbs of Calcutta, many 
cases of sati occurred because of the 
dense population But the practice 
theie was not as widespread as it was 
in Hooghly, Burdwan and Nadia ■ 
because of its territorial smallness and 
because of the Europeans who 
disallowed the practice in their 
kxdlities Strangely, widows were 
rtdui ed to “ashes on one side of the 
Circ ular Road in Calcutta but not on 
the other at Garden Reach, at 
Chandel Ghat in Howrah but not at 
Esplanade" In 24 Parganas the 
number ot satis was small compaied 
to that in Hc»ghly and Burdwan This 
could be attributed, first, to its smaller 
population, and second, to the fact 
that the population itself was largely 
composed of low castes Besides, its 
proximity to Calcutta, where sati was 
prohibited, was eilso an influencing 
‘actor 

K ULINISM, the netaiious 
Hindu practice ot pole 
gamy has been considered a 
lac to contributing to the im re.ise of 
sati hut the laige incidence ot sa'i in 
the Calcutta Division cannot lx 
wholly explained by the tact ot 


I'll 




Rammohun Jtoy: A /•arhn ctmvmignmr a^nmt aati 


unbridled polygamy among the Kulin 
Brahmins A Kuiin Brahmin had many 
wives including some who were 
marned to him on his death bed 
Some Kuhn Brahmins had no fewer 
than 80 wives In Parliamentary 
Papers and other contemporary 
literature, the actual figures of Kulin 


Brahmins and their wives are not 
available The Serampore Circular 
letter of February 1812 shows that in 
one instance 13 widows died with their 
husband, leaving behind 19 sons and 
18 daughters In another case 40 
widows burned themselves In 
another instance 12 widows 


committed sati But Kulinism was 
confined to a very small section of 
Brahmin society and its impact was 
stronger in East Elengai than in West 
Bengal, where the number of satis was 
latger Excessive polygamy often 
became the source of female 
prostitution rather than of sati 
In a provocative article, Ashis 
Nandy has argued that the rite of sati 
gained popularity in Bengal due to the 
economic changes in society m the 
18th and 19th centunes He feels the 
nte was popular not among the rural 
poor but among the nouiieau riche 
who had lost a part of their allegiance 
to traditional noims To enforce his 
argument, Nandy quotes Marshman, 
who has written that the 'increasing 
luxury of the high and the middle 
classes and their extreme imitation of 
European habits made them eager to 
avoid the expense of maintaining 
widows’ Thus, according to Nandy, 
sati was a primitive Malthusian means 
of population control in famine ridden 
Bengal Nandy adds that sati was 
‘society s weirdest response to the 
new cultural inputs and institutional 
innovations’ He concludes that £kibu 
culture made a sadistic sport of sati 
Nandy’s thesis, though ingenious, is 
unconvincing He assumes that sati 
flared up suddenly during the British 
period and ignores its pre British 
history We know that the practice 
has a long history that goes back to 
antiquity Nandy also takes it for 
granted that sati was an urban 
practice Urbanisation was not a 
widespread phenomenon and was 
confined to Calcutta and, even theie. 
the impact of the West was extremely 
limited in the period of our study 
Indeed, despite various attempts by 
contemporary officials and later 
sociologist > ciiid historians there has 
not been any truly satisfactory 
explanation of why Bengal should 
have led in sati George Toyr^e, who 
served in Hooghly, blamed the 
profligacy and immorality of the 
people of Bengal Dr N K Sinha 
thought Indians (mostly Bengalis in 
the period under study) acquired 
some of the worst habits of trickery 
and corruption under the impact of 
early British rule The moral vacuum 
was sought to be fiildd bv an 
overemphasis on ritualism and 
superstition Dr Marshman, a Baptist 
missionary, blamed the Indian 
propensity to imitate Western 
lifestyles This seriously impaired their 
economic position till, finally, they 
were “anxious to get nd of by any 
means the' necessity of supporting 
their mothers itnd widows of their 
relations" Hence the infatuation with 
•ati 







All this u> specious Westernisation 
was confined to a very small segment 
of the population and sati ivas 
regularly performed in villages which 
did not follow urban values, let alone 
Western mores Besides, it is really 
difficult to believe that a truly 
Westernised class, imitating Western 
culture and acquiring new habits of 
thought, could encourage sati 
Elizabeth Leigh Sfuckbury, in a 
recent study, suggests that the drastic 
economic changes in Bengal had 
impoverished many families To 
counterbalance the loss of land and 
wealth, they took to ntualism to 
enhance their social status In other 
words, the middle class stuck to sati 
as a status symbol But this leaves 
uncovered the other segments of the 
population where too sati was as 
papular as among what was the 
middle class then In fact. 
Parliamentary rer>crts make clear that 
a majority of the families in which sati 
took place were poor, living m 
indigent circumstances 

One must not make too much of 
this class division, for the practice was 
widely distnbuted The husbands of 
the victims were taluqdari, 
aumindcirs, even chi^i of 


pnneely States But they were also 
shopkeepeitK cultivators. Govern 
ment servants, goldsmiths, as also 
oilmen, vegetable sellers, potters, 
carpenters and beggars 

W H MacNaghteti afso wondered 
how the Westernised Bengali babu 
and the wealthy brahmm could 
tolerate, if not ertcourage, the practice 
of sati With a touch of irony, he says 
the practice was ‘‘not respected by 
the hard and warlike Hindus of 
Western ProvitKes but by the sleek 
and tiiTud inhabitantsof Bengal, by the 
fat and greazy citizens of Calcutta 
whose very existence depends on the 
prosperity of the Bntish Government, 
by the wealthy brahmin who will invite 
Europeans to an entertainment and 
sit by with pride and satisfaction while 
they are feasting on the subject of 
worship the mother of Pantheon” 

The conclusion thus would be that 
the large incxlence of widow burning 
in Bengal can be explained in terms of 
the prevaJence of the Davabhaga 
system, the proximity of the sacred 
river Ganga, the density of 
population, the popularity of Kali 
worship, the hold of Kuhnism which 
yncouraged polwamv. and to some 


extent the differerKe of character 
between the people of Bengal and of 
the Upper Provinces 

In the final analysn sab represents 
the degenerabon of religxin into cruel 
superstition and preiudice. and of 
priesthood and members of the family 
into wily agents of death Bentham 
received information on sati from 
Rammohun Roy and James Young, a 
Calcutta merchant He recogpizedi 
the force of religion in the practice and* 
wrote “The sacred sacrrfices of 
Hindustan are the effects of much 
more complicated causes in the 
composition of which, as in that of 
most evils, what is called Religion 
occupies a principal place ” 


AdapUd from "SATI: A 
Historical, Social and 
Phitoaophical Enquiry Into Sm, 
Hindu Rita of Widow Burning*’, 
publlahad by Manohar 
Pubticationa and prtoad «t Ra. 
190 . 
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Every «prins Benge village fwlili • 
•peciai dance lor the children of the 
region. Hundreds come from villages 
nearhy for three nights ct dancing and 
drumming with a very special purpose. 
For this is the way Benge's youth find 
the partners they will spimd their lives 
with. Boys and girls as young as seven 
size each other up under the watchful 
eyes of their parents, there to ensure 
the prospective mate has satisfactory 
finmcial prospects and an aooeptaliie 
bacdigiround. Villagers defend the custom 
as a guard against promiscuity. Besides, 
most of the marria^ won't take place 
until tite children reach about age 12. 


■HE sound of the gong started 
esdy in the spring evening, the 
first cradi of it carrymg across 
file viibifia about seven p.m, before 
ws had sat down for supper ft was 
followed by the shouts d the village 
children, clamouring excitedly 
Halma Haeesn, wfte of Raymond 
Hassan, the miesionary in the small 
Nigenan village of Bango, said the 
none was m preparation for "the 
dance" 

"Dancer I Seked. 

She rephed; *Yee, a dance wifth s 

- H 

osMivncc. 

Nearby the hutpeopIcwcMshaady 
gathermo, huKbeda of chSdrsn and 
aduhs uiio had coOeeted on Ucifdu 
wvl wooden stools around a gmup of 
drummers At the centre of attention 
wera 40P>ns of ynurtg txiyB and #rhi, 
the features piMtd, 

both pnups eager anti^tton, 

ckrtchM the fiaihlighta that would 
feature m the nighfs event. 

Tonight, aeseveiy yesr st diis time, 
there wM to been engagemantdance. 
Nott)wfisnenl*ta>irceitbrittian.|hs 
Hauaa word lor • marrfiga 


engagement that u typified much 
cooking, feasting and dancing. 

This was a Bango-styte 
engagement, and by dawn many of 
the growing crowd of chAdnm, moet 
of them aged 7-14, would have 
sdected 8 spouse. Although the 
ceremony itself might be eeventyean 
off >-the male of the pahrieeigMCted 
to be almost self-supporting bokm 
the deid IS cioaed — tonight do««M of 
boys and girls would pledge 
themselves to a partner for m. 

About 500 people five in thegseqp 
of five eettlements tecognised aa 
BanpC. but an op«m invttatian had 
baan aent to vllagit throughout ha 
ragdon,Mhcteaim3wdBnccshadbetn 
gi^ on for wa^. Many of the 
efafidren at Banvli dancehad eiraady 
baan fo a nuti^ of ohars but had 
foflad to find the right mails, and 
cn^ twa a conaidRatilp slat. 

BangoV dance, ip tact fa near the 
and of thi seaaqn, and Btoae fafi 
to midto « mattit tonfght unuld haw 
B^cholwbi:ui»pi#«iRtfvtotoiPar. 

jwwd' -tt pyte^oow^ 
w i w a iliaii*^S V,' 
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Niger 


'LakSIIS. 

ChadVJ \ I 
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Benin 
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•Jos 




•Ibadan 

»LAGOS 
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,1 Bight of Benin 
i 400km/250mls 


•Benih City 
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Cameroon 
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Atthcdwiccalte lOOyaitUfromuw 
hut whtm Mn, Hmhm praporvc) 
thu a ul fWB C o m wrung nwal, 
k grow of druminm hud fbnntd • 
Mnd<ffClB with tfwirdrurn«arr a nB* d 
acconSng to litt. IHc crouwl that 
aunoundad thaih had aapantad into 
•oupa, panmta at the back, when 
dtay coidd keep a wary oj/o on 
pracaadinBa, diOdnn in frmt, facma 
aadi other acraea the wey. 

Bayi, a vfllaa* woman vduiae 
damditer RaWya waa in the rina. 
oonflded dwt ahe and her huaband 
abeady )mkI an idea whom RaMya 
ahould many. 

‘TN; fMhv ia very hnd-working, 
whw and haa a good ch^petar. 
Beaidea, there ia a chance of 
educating pur chQifaan through Ma 
cioae co a nection to die mMoriary 
w4«o worka among ua.” 

The miaaionarv waa ' Raymond 
Haaean, who waa teaching dft iHUage 
childnn to nwd and wnte< The 
idUagera ate vary euapkdoMa of 
ediicahon, oowakteinB k an iiWrueion 
froth die unfim^ worid of tin city, 
^ but widiout the iriinity to reed they 
' Hkewiae feel unalda to join local 
aBnculttipt orgahieBtione that might 
' Nk) dwir work in ^ eunounding 
fidda. The boy l|i||yi-hBd her eye on 
wae HaMan'e.hMf ejudent 

Within dW. Miiria. dig maeleaoi- 
pcremonie* M lp ir e d , a temar 
named MdKtt^HifdkMai Aedb*. fie' 
ordered the oewd In rie^ 

^ danped efewMepein^ 


thMr hesea. pemte enn teKfam 
Aftmmacketkv 
t*de ki tiwiui|titi^1ii.h 

were on |he i i tliti h iM a 

dUighAelXai&dl la^MOBea dwa 

9UBiaini|f ipVlqpRC IMHIIl iM0H1 19 

ehoot 0 et 0 m dre dng^ mamtkk 
Burveyird edter, eeanddni fed ‘ 
pixwpetdiw parbrera ee thaydkmced. 
Tha beams jumped tom faeatofaee, 
■eBrchktg' When the beam retunito 
repeatedly to die eama peraan/a i 
contact wee made: dm chaien 
partner followed the b e am badetofte 
aource and the nagotiBtlQne.bepm. 

Though the point b to a 
spouae, the dance meane iwaee than 
that aim.. A famiy'e proepedt a ««t 
naeorfeiiondiechaiccofepeilitir, ' 
and >— as with Ratoe eome 
planning goes on in advance. 

It ia t^itkmd durt a boy Who 
chooses a' wife dwidd be tM» to 
support her. He muet be SbeAg 
enough to farm, and la nqpdod to 
piDvida e home. Ha parehtt may 
build hb A a hut in their compound, or 
he may seek help from friinda. 

Moetboyewetenor IdbatoedMy 
reach thie atage — dw agea aeg 
approxfaiwte,aathevillagBniaetimate , 
age by saaaone. Raidya’e choice, tthe 
hw, was about aeven. Thougli Nerne 
m the crowd, it wouldbeaewirei yean 
before he could fidfB RaMya'aiiaranlir 
hopes — and by than di^ •••jbler 
mi^t have found eomeon e tdn 
Each dancer mataae up to four 
choices. The deal is aaaWl wto a 
amaU down p^mwnt, lejaebMi ejMM* 
mcaivirv a nftmd whn dwIpyHilar 
pared down. Parents 'dHpInote 
partnarstooyouiigoriiiadkMmhiifMa> | 
die chOdran diemadvea mby JtoO ■' 
change of heart A boy edllMiit 
piD^Mcts, or who tehee too ion|| to. 
produce the teqidred home, can , 
quickly be elknirteted from Ibe 
dwrdW. 

Vihgera say the aw% thattiegw' 
contot pron^cuity. Skigfe moihare 
era unheaid«f in Bango mher fhar 
through widoadiood, and meal men 
am counting thatrehOdnm by «ip 
IniermHTiagn hetiiiaaii viBigee ere 
oommon, and hflp eamsnt redfamd i 
bonds. 

As die nidht w r o m ictnd diaanodL 
hours of moinkig, BangofadHtpeteoe 
juit warming im. Ik wotUiaattjHdlJWd 

btfoiii duw9L thill iiCifimM MiiB 

thM Bidht. and the td#it ater digt 
ftr dsr e nd of dm ddrd n idht, idpet 
pipepecta of mart ia g ea We ega jdip 
h«w bito ttoaem The unlgchirmwh. ^ 

9P irMHMWII UlMllllfP mm m|. 

1faiilia''9S' oi hidi iMin iii tt iiriiiif*. t 





Good author, bad man 


T he Amntd Bazar Patnka pub- 
Inhcs, on page 5 on most days, 
two Items from the ongoing 
coUectwn of Ripley’s Believe It or Not 
Some time ago this feature contmned 
the folbwing, “Gabnclle (usually spelt 
vMth a single I, 1 would thoik) 
D’Annunzio (1863 1928), the I ahan 
author and political hgure, learnt to fly 
at the outbreak oi World War I at the 
age of 52 and de^ite losing an eye in 
aerial combat he continued to fly and 
fight ” (did not know muchof this but I 
know something else ^bout 
D’Annunzio, which, if not written, 
might give a very wrong idea to 
readers of this man’s character He 
might have been a brave man, was 
certainly a good author, but he was 
also a wicked man 

For one thing, if anybody is to be 
credited with originating Fascism, it is 
not Mussolini but D’Annunzio He 
organized the Dalmatian LegKxn, 
designed its uniforms, introduced 
black shirts, revived die Roman salute 
and invented all of Fascism except its 
terrorism and its bloodshed (maybe 
because his romantic and poetic mind 
stopped short of action) AncBall this 
when Benito Mussolini was working 
as a pumalist In any case, when the 
first Fascio was formed in Milan, 
Mussolmi was not even one of the 
founders, his party card was No 7 
After forming his Legion, 
D’Annunzio realized that he had to 
give his men something to do He 
turned his eyes to Fiume, the pniKipal 
of the very few ports on the East 
Adriatic and then a terminus of a 
railway from Budapest Dunng World 
War 1, the populatnn of Fiume was 
distributed as follows — Italians 
24,000, Magyars5,000, Croats 15,000 
The then secret Treaty of London of 
1915, under which Italy entered the 
War, gave Fiume to the Croats, but 
after the War Italy started claiming the 
port city fpr itself on the basis of the 
majority Italian population The 
possession of Fiume had been 
contested since the 13th century and 
no one took mucfi notxre Regular 
Italian Army troops soon entered 
Fiume and occupied it The prevailing 
international norm was to turn a blind 
eye to such things, and so there was 
no outciy 

Here is where the romantic 
D'Annunzio found his chance He 
moved into Fiume and announced 
that he had ‘captured’ it The act 
actually consisted of a conversation 
with th^ Italian general Pittakiga who 


already held the city The Gcrjeral 
saluted the poet<ommander and 
went home The League of Nations 
threatened to bombard D’Annunzio, 
but everyone knew the League dxi not 
possess the Navy it would need for the 
bombardment So Europe had good 
fun for some days 

D’Annunzio now needed money for 
his occupation Legion which he 
wanted to keep independent of the 
Italian Government He apiproached 
the Editor of the Popolo Pitaba, a 
Milan newspaper, to coltect money 
and send him cash, food and supplies 
The editor, B Mussolini, was a fnend 
of hts He coUected between $25,000 
and $50,000, mostly from Americans 
of Italian origin, and sent nothing to 
Fiume Later Mussolini vwis put on 
trial before a journalists’ association 
for stealing the money He denied the 
charge of ‘stealing’, but unabashedly 
admitted that he hiui 'diverted’ it to 
another activity with the same 
purpose outfitting black-shirted 
illegal troops who would bear the 
name Fascisti instead of 
D'Annunzio’s Dalmatian Legx>n 

Even if he betrayed D’Annunzio in 
this manner Mussolini dkl not forget 
him D’AnntaizK> and Pirandello were 
the two most important literary 
figures in the country then When 
Fascism took over, Mussolini, by then 

II Duce, gave D’Annunzio a villa and 
the title Prince Snowymountain 

But to get back to Fiume George 
Seldes was an American journalist 
then in Europe He writes, “By the 
year 1919 this once beautiful young 
man, this youth with flowing hair and 
romantic dress, this self-proclaimed 
great lover, this boasting genius 
D’Annunzio, had become a 
baldheaded, obscenely dirty old man. 
although dressed in the magnificent 
uniform of a field marshal, strutting 
about like a splay footed Napoleon 
He put himselfonexhibit almost daily, 
leviewing his troops He introduced 
the balcony to the political world ” 
Here, too, he was the pioneer, not 
Mussolini 

Seldes procured an interview with 
D’Annunzio His first q'jestioii was, 
“What will you do if President Wilson 
and the League of Nations send a fleet 
against you’’’ D'Annunzio answered 

III dactylic hexameters, and I cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting part 
of his answer He said, and we can 
guess It was a declamation really 

All the rebels of all races of 
manknnl util quther under our 


banners 

And the iVeaponless shall be 
armed, 

And violence will oppose uioknce 
There shall be a dew crusade of all 
the poor and impovenshed nations, of 
all poor rnen and all free men 
Against the nations which usurp 
power and accumulate riches. 
Against predatory nations. 

Against the caste of usurers which 
yesterday made the profits of the war 
and today profit by the peace' 

And we shall reestablish the true 
justice which a cold and foolish man, 
with a hammer borrowed from a 
former German chancellor, crucified 
with Fourteen Nails 
(The Fourteen Nails was a 
reference to President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points) 

Seldes writes, ’T'here was no 
waste The foregoing lines and almost 
all those preceding and following them 
appeared shortly afterward in a 
volume of D’Annunzio’s poetry ” 
Although he lived in the Governor’s 
Palace, D’Annunzio held no formal 
position in Flume except that of the 
Italian Commandants. So he 
recommended Seldes to meet the 
President of Fiume to ascertain the 
facts behind the plebiscite that had 
endorsed the take-over of the city 
The plebiscite had given D’Annunzio 
a majority of a little more than one 
hundred votes. The president was a 
very old man, possibly too old to know 
what he was saying, for he 
categoncally said, and I quote from 
Seldes’ report, whKh appeared in the 
Piuis edition of The Chicago Tribune, 
“It was fair and honestly conducted 
All the good citizens were allowed to 
vote—we cleared out all the 
undesirable elements, all the 
socialists, the workingmen who were 
troublemakers — we deported some 
five thousand of them ’’ All the 5,000 
were Croatians 

For this report, Seldes, on his way 
back from Fiume, was kidnapped by 
men of the Dalmatian Legion and 
beaten up He escaped being 
murdered only by conwncing the 
captors that the Ameiican Govern 
ment would send a warship to f.ce 
him 

D’Annunzio was ultimately starved 
out and deieated The Treaty of 
Rapallo made Fiume a free state in 
• 1920, It was Occupied again by Italy in 
1922 The Treaty of Rome in 1924 
gave Fiurrie to Italy but its suburb 
Susak wasqiv^n to Yugosjayte AHhe 




end of World War II Yuogosla^ 
occupied Flume and Italy formally 
ceded the city in 1947 It is n^ known 
by Its Croatian n 2 une, Rtjekaiand is the 
largest seapprt in Yugoslaina 

A ll the above hardly justifies 
my calling ' D’Annunzio a 
wicked man But there were 
other facets to him also There can be 
no question that he was a good 
author, whether he can be called great 
or no, I cannot say He was ^o a 
famous lover It was believed that he 
needed a new love for every great 
book And thereby hangs a tale 
Eleonora Duse was the most 
famous Italian actress of her time and 
her fame rivalled Sarah Bernhardt’s m 
the rest of Europe and in America 
where they both toured D’Annunao 
and Duse fell in love in 1897 and many 
of his plays were then written ‘round’ 
her Duse’s forte was her naturalness 
and exuberant spontaneity She wore 
no make-up on stage, relying totally 
on her natural liveliness of feature, 
voice and gestures D’Annunzio’s 
influence toned down much of this 
natural vehemence, but the 
relationship cooled about 1899 
It was then that D’Annunzio wrote 
B Fuoco (The Flame) Before it was 
published, Ouse learnt that it was not 
only their love story but also a book 
devoted to their lovemaking. She 
hurried to see him He assured her 
that the heroine, Foscanna, was not 
her and read her several pages of the 
manuscript which convinced her 
She left relieved but came back 
soon after to say he had hed The 
book did describe her uid was full of 
shockinfdy explxrit sex D’Annunzio 
agreed this time but saxit he needed 
the money thit the publisher had 
promised him The wnount, he said, 
wa8$25,000 Duse asked him to wait a 
few months She arranged a tour to 
America, was again a rage there She 
returned to Italy with $2$,000. gave it 
to D’Annunzio a.id got the 
manuscript 

In her own house, before the 
fireplace Eleonora read it It wu a 
beautiful book, maybe a masterpiece, 
but as a roman a clef, it was 
transparent Foscaraina was too 
obviously herself, arxl in his most 
beautifully poetic prose D’Annunzio 
devoted chapter after chapter to 
every detail of their love affair, not 
even forgetting the blue veins of his 
mistress’s bins or her pubic hair Page 
by page Duse burnt the manuscript 
Three months later, the book was 
published, and was a bestseller by the 
standards of those days This was 
1900. D’Annutudo had made a copy 
whan ,Ou8« seas coH^ttog heir 



’ransom’ in America, and the 
puUtsher had paxi hon the promised 
$25,000 So he loved a woman 
betrayed her, degraded her in public, 
and also went back on a busmess deal 
That, to me, is what made him a 
wicked man 

D’Annunzio has been dead the last 


sixty years, so it docs not really matter 
what I think of him, but I believe in the 
motto of the FrerKh equivalent of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, 
“We owe respect to the'living, to the 
dead nothing but truth " This seems 
more sensible than the cliched de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum (nothing but’ 
good for the dead) 


The great dictator 


B arring some diehards ~ and 
they have my sympathy, for it is 
chflicuit to change your views 
after a lifetime of wilful regimentation. 
— moat people have welcomed the 
efiorts of the present Soviet 
leadership to rehabilitate those whom 
Stalm damned. But there was another 
group of people whom Stalin did not 
quite obliterate, he merek' shifted the 
emphasis Whst is to be done about 
them’ 

StaJin suppressed and censored 
everything in print that did not make 
him the only hero after Lenin He 
doctored {^tographic negatives to 
place himulf beside Lenin, and the 
original occupant of the pnde of place 
has been lost to successive 
generations of Soviet readers With 
books it was easier Take, for 
example, John Reeefs Ten Days That 
Shook the World This was true 
h'istory, if for no offier reason than 
that Reed died early, be/oie the 
schmrn in the Soviet party occurred, 
4nd so he gave credit to both Lenm 
and Trotsky Stalm was barely 
mentioned Once he is listed among 
the several signatories to a document, 
and on aimther occasion Reed says, 
“Stalin also spoke ” When Stahn had 
fmaBy succeeded in cgnsofidating his 
AUtbonM. he had theRuseiAaedMon 


of the book rewritten, making himself 
one of the herox: founders of the new 
State and eliminating most of Trotsky 
I am not too sure but those who buy 
the book, still assiduously sold by 
Soviet bookstores in India, possibly 
read the English translation of the 
altered Russian edition of the original 
English publicatnn 
That was not all Stalin dxl to Reed 
Bunal in the Kremlin wall was the 
greatest hoiu>ur the Bolsheviks paid 
to a foreigner Lenin had his 
mausoleum outsxle the wall, and 
several other stalwarts had statues 
nearby, whereas Reed, and later Bill 
Hayteard and friends of the revolution 
Irom many other countries had a 
plaque on the wall behind which their 
ashes were kept These black marble 
slabs run alongside the Kremlm wall, 
but Stalm, who never forgave Reed for 
mmimismg — justly, in this case — his 
role, had the Reed plaque removed 
and his ashes wei€ given a lower-class 
bunal place where I do not know 
I ended the D’Aruiunzm item with a 
display of my classKal teaming 
Before I confess that it is restneted to 
such quotations let me show off once 
again "Even the gods carmot change 
history,” Aristotle wrote But 
dictators can 
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Going public 



One public enterpnse which makes a profit is the Indian Itaihuays: 
But IS it well-run^ 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE by DD 
Guru and Q Ah&.in, Amar Prakashan, 
Delhi, Rs 220 

P UBl IC enterprises have of 
late been a matter of contro¬ 
versy not only in our country but 
elsewhere in the world also There was 
a bme in che early Fifties when public 
enterprises were a cra 2 e with 
F>olicy makers in both the developed 
and developing economics 
Nationalisation was an important 
theme of industrial development but 
over the years the performance of 
public enterprises has not been up to 
the mark This led to a revisal of the 
role and problems of public 
en'erpiises Piiblic enterprises are 
equated with socialism though this 
need not necessarily be true To that 
extent, these thinkers counterpoise 
capitalism with public enterprises, 
which IS again a wrong premise It is 
one thing to point out that public 
enterprises in many countries are 
ineftectively managed which need not 
be an intrinsic character of public 
enterprises As a matter of fact, in 
countries like the U K , where public 
enterprises are well managed, 
attempts aie being made to dc 
nationalise them 

This book discusses the issue of 
pMjblx; enterprises in the context of 
devebped and developing economies 
wifh special reference to India The 
maior issues covered in the book are 
the forms of organisation, 
management accountability and 
public control, pricing policies and 
financing The analysis is historical as 
wen as critical The problems are 
presented m toe context of the Indian 
a. onomy vis a vis other developing 
countries Current controversies 
abejut the role of public enterprises 
are also kept in mind 

In the first chapter, the author, 
discusses the role of public 
enterprises in the economic 
dts/clopment of dilferent countries 
Public enterprises have been coming 
up sine e the me eptionof the State An 
impoitant development in making 
pi'kilx en'crprises sicjnificani in ttie 
economy w.is the introduction ol a' 
soc lalist government towards the 
id of the second decade of the 
frsent century m ih«' Soviet Union 
icf the Siviet Union’s sue c ess in the 
^ lagenu III of public sector 
lus'rial < ommerc uil arxl other 
lyt^s of units o{jc>ix*d the scope of 


such enterprises even in non so< lalist 
states 

Public enteiprises emerged during 
the Deprcssi'in and War ytars in 
Lounries like the USA But in the 
USA, public enterprises occupied 
only a pc'ripheral position in the early 
years The second half of the 20th 
century saw the* growtfi of public 
enterprises in an entirely different set 
up One of the reasons of the 
importance of public enterprise' in 
developing economies is me 
possibility of meeting the gap between 
the demand for hnai-v lal lesonrces 
and the actual supply of capital in sue h 
economics 

During the post war yc-ars I ic'ic 
were three* views with reg.ird to the 
role of ihe States in running their own 
business u >its The Leftists believed 


that ownership is power and argued 
that all those powerful businesses 
dotted along the commanding heights 
of the economy should belong to the 
State On the other hand the Rightists 
maintained that power corrupts and 
that the corruptible State should 
never run a business and should stop 
mislabelling as social service the 
busirK'ss It runs inefficiently In 
between is the vast muddled majority 
of people m most industrial 
democracies, whc,> think they beliV'e 
in something called a mixed economy, 
but are not at all sure about it Most of 
the developing countiies are mixed 
economies 

Having seen the pattern ol public 
enterprise growth in the world 
ec onomy and the issues inviilved in its 
growth, the author discusses the 





BOOKS 2. 

graOrth of pubic snterpnaes m India in 
the second chapter The initiation of 
planned economc development m 
India since the beginning of the 1950’s 
was naturally an event of great 
importance This was specially so with 
regard to the role of the pubic sector 
and public enterprises in the 
eccmomy The author critically 
discusses Its role in various plana 
starting from the First to the Seventh 
Five Year Plan The Seventh Plan has 
emphasized the necessity of making 
the functioning of public sector 
undertakings more dynamc 

The growing inefficierKy in the 
wori<ing of pubic enierpnses in India 
has given rise to the demand for 
privatizing them as in other countries 
of the world This book gives special 
treatment to the current issue of 
privatizing pubic enterpnses in the 
world and in India The role of pubic 
enterprise as a fiscal device for 
mobilising resources for socio 
economc development has been 
9 ven special coverage The question 
of accountability of pubic enterpnses 
18 regarded as a very complex issue 


Apart from being accountable to 
Parliament, pubic enterpnses have 
edso to be accountable to the general 
public The general pubic must be 
informed about what is happening 
inside pubic enterprises 

The question of accountability has 
two aspects viz, (i) those relating to 
the general profitability issue and (ii) 
those connected with minor lapses on 
the part of management The authors 
have rightly established that in case of 
public enterprises, Parliamentary 
questions foe us on minor lapses of the 
enterprise rather than on general 
issues such as enterprises earning 
profit 

In the developing countries, the 
issue of pubic sector pricing must be 
given due consideration by polcy 
makers According to the authors it is 
basically the function of its socio 
economic obligations The pricing 
polcy and practces in different 
countries vary with the position, 
nature, product mix, market and 
demand conditions But the most 
important factor which influences the 


pricing practice is Government 
policy 

All pubic enterprises m India aie 
not necessarily running at a surplus 
There are many which are iicuinng 
losses, some rather heavy Tlierc are 
ways of dealing with such enterprises 
in the last chapter the authois have 
noted that the yardstick ot 
performarce evaluation of a piivatc 
business enterprise is profitability 
Although productivity, labour 
relations, cost reductions and 
management may influence the 
judgement regarding its performance 
yet profitability remains the single 
most important criteria Wfkit has 
been done so far is rather ad hoc and 
dilatory and is neither helpful to the 
organisation nor to the Government 

To create a productive culture for 
public enterprises may appear to be 
too complex, but the authors argue 
that It IS possible 

The book will prove useiul to 
lesearc hers and polcy makei s as also 
to protessioiials in public enterprises 

DURGADAS ROY 


The Raj censors 


BRITISH POLICY AND THE 
EVOLUTK5N OF THE VERNA¬ 
CULAR PRESS IN INDIA 1835— 
1878 by Merrill T Boyce, Chanakya 
Publications, Delhi, Rs 150 


T he exploitative character 
or British rule helped foster 
the growth of national 
consciousness among Indians in the 
second half of the nineteenth century 
Dunng the initial phase of the Raj, the 
Indian elite was attracted by Western 
ideas of democracy, freedom of the 
Press, and the right to criticise the 
rulers Nevertheless, in the course of 
time they came to realise the real 
character of the Rqj and disillusion 
ment set in The racist policy of the 
rulers exploded the myth of the 
Western concept of the Rule of Law in 
a colonial situation The Indian middle 
claaseB saw that their expectations 
were based on a wrong understanding 
and evaluaton of the nature of British 
domination In attempting to reassess 
the merits <A cobnial pcxwer they 
discovered that in the interest of the 
Englt^ industrial economy, India had 
been transformed unto a supplier of 
raw materials, a market for the sale of 
En^ish finish^ products, and a field 
for the investment of foreign capita* 
The bhnd ad iTHration for the Empire 


vanished, giving way to a spirit of 
patriotism The chief instrument 
through which this rising spirit of 
patriotism and nxidem political ideas 
spread was the Press 

In. this volume, the author 
endeavours to bring out the 
development of the vernacular Press 
in India and the ambivalent altitude of 
the imperialists to it between 1835 and 
1878 On the one hand, the 
Government desired that the Press 
should play a cardinal role in the 
spiead of modem education in India 
On tlic other they intended to tighten 
their grip over it through litigation, 
patronage, arxj a careful review of its 
pubic tions The strain was acute,” 
the author observes “On the one 
hand the vernacular Press might 
undermine good order and conduct 
and preach sedition, on the other 
hand it would contribute to the 
education of the people and squelch 
rumours whch were ccmstatitly afoot 
by providing the antidote of truth ” 
The author is more concerned here 
with the Western philosophical 
background rather than a statistical 
account of the growth of the 
vernacular Press It is against this 
phiiosophcal background that the 
oobniai attitude to the growth of the 
Press can be distinctly seen The 
Bntiah were fair from monolithic. Th^ 


represented a honeycomb of 
interests The cokinial policy 
emanated from the continuous 
interactions and clashes among the 
heterogeneous shades of opinion 
within tiie imperialist camp The 
fore es of tree trade, capitalism, 
utilitarianism, evangelicalism, and 
above all the practical necessities to 
create a political and administrative 
ervironment conducive to trade and 
investment came to shatse the attitude 
of the colonial rulers The policy of the 
Raj to the vernacular Press too was 
shaped by similar considerattons The 
constant clash lietween the advocates 
of freedom of the Press in the interest 
of education on the one hand, and the 
pragmatists who argued for order and 
the necessity to discipline the natives 
on the other, have been referred to in 
the volume to demonstrate the 
ambivalence of the impeiialists 
1 he pragmatic attitude to the Press 
Srew stronger during the second half 
of the nineteenth century The Revolt 
of 1857, the Santal rebellion and the 
Indigo uprising had disturbed the 
rulers They now began to sec 
‘seditnn’ and 'cfasturbance' every 
where The Government became 
more cautious in its dealings with the- 
Press, brought .^libel suits against 
individual editors and pubh^ers, and 
at tenes even threatened diem extra 
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legally By 1878, u^en the Vernacular 
Press Act was carried through, the 
Government had abondoned its 
liberalism to the Press and its 
concomitant liberal efforts to guide 
the Press into its ‘responsible’ role 
Guidance was then replaced by 
compulsion I his was the conse 
c|uence of a vital new departure in 
England from the liberal credo which 
was best reflected in Macaulay's 
Minute on education 

The idea of a free Press was linked 
with the Western concept of the Rule 
of Lew Theoretically the ruling class 
Itself IS subiect to the Rule of Law as it 
imposes inhibitions on the excesses ot 


that class In a colonial Situation, 
however, the priorities were different 
Law in a divided, semi feudal society 
consolidated the power of the ruling 
class The supposed inhibitions on the 
ruleis were not real and precise The 
Government measures against the 
Press did not always square with the 
ideological basis of the law Tlie 
Briti^ Rai was not always sporting 
enough to accept the checks of the 
Rule of Law In 1875, during the trial of 
the Gaekwad of Baroda for an alleged 
attempt to poison the British 
Resident, the Government took 
serious note of the 'seditious’ articles 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika but was 


hesitant to take legal action as the 
possible failure to obtain a conviction 
was viewed by the authorities as even 
more ‘dangerous 

In substantial appendices, the 
author has included some useful 
documents These convey to the 
reader a sense of the atmosplieje 
which enveloped the passing of the 
Vernacular Press Act The 
importance of the bixik lies in the fact 
that It focuses on the philosophical 
basis of the empire that led to the 
vacillating policies of the Raj la India 
during the early periods of its 
1 . onsolidation 

RANJAN CHAKRABARTI 


Dream songs 


WE DREAM OF HONOUR—JOHN 
BERRYMAN’S LETTERS TO HIS 
MOTHER Edited by Richard J Kelly, 
W W Norton & Co., $22 50 

I N his masterwork, the 
seve/al hundred dream 
songs collected in two volumes, 
John Berryman transformed his own 
pain and gnef, his insistent sense of 
nwrtality, into the luminous, endunng 
music of verse Public events 
occasionally surfaced in these poems, 
and literary references freely 
proliferated, but the dominant 
impulse was always confessional—a 
need to articulate his own spiritual 
conflicts and commemorate the 
losses that he arxl a generation had 
sustained The hero of these poems, 
Berryman felt obliged to point out, 
was not himself but an imaginary 
character named Henry, a White 
American in early middle ^e 
who hM suffered an irreversible loss and 
talks about himself sometimes in the 
first person, sometimes in the third, 
sometimes even in the second He is 
occasionally addressed as Mr Bones 
The Dream Songs, along with a 

The-Dream Sengs, along with a 
remarkable eirlier poem called 
'Homage to Mistress Bradstreet, 
earned the poet fame and recognition, 
but like so many members of his 
generation —Robert Lowell, Randall 
Jarrell, Delmore Scuwartz — 
Berryman demonstrated palpably 
lit*le talent for ordinary life trf 

affection and godwill he made 
gesiures of normalcy," Saul Belbw 
once wrote of his friend He was a 
husband, a citizen, father, a 
householder, he went on the wagon, 
-Wv. Wwmd A.A, JMuknockerl 


himself out to be like everybody 
else -he liked, he loved, he cared, but 
he was aware that there was 
something peculiarly comical in all 
this And at last ii must have seemed 
that he had used up all his resources 

On January 7, 1972, he climbed 
over the railing of the Washington 
Avenue Bridge. between St Paul and 
Minneapolis, and jumped off He was 
57 

The best spintual biography of 
Berryman, of course, is to be found in 
his poems, but recent years have 
seen the publication of at least one 
detailed biography, and we now have 
before us the first volume of his 
correspondence For Berryman 
letter writing was a form of discipline 
w^iereby he might develop and pierfcc t 
a style, and it was also a way of 
keeping a kind of diary that he might 
refer to later when writing poems 

As edited by Richard J, Kelly an 
educator and scholar, this particular 
selection gives is onlv' intermittent 
glimpses of the literary world that 
Berryinan inhabited (in this respe-ct 
■‘Poets in their Youth,” an absorbing 
memoir by Eileen Simpson, a former 
wnfe, IS lar more revealing), but it 
nonetheless reads like a bitdungsro 
man, chronicling all the vicissitudes 
of his intellectual and emotional 
development We hear firsthand 
about his hero worship of Yeats, and 
we witness his gradual abandonment 
of a high flown, self consciously 
bterary manner for a more colloquial 
drtion—a shift mirrored, obviously, 
by his discovery, in the poems, of his 
own idiosyncratic voice. At the same' 
tune, the volume gives thf reader a 
stunningly intiraate portrait of a son 
and his mother—a portrait of an 


love, devotion, resentment, and a 
startling amount of emotional 
neediness and wilful manipulation 

No doubt ihe intensify of 
Berrymans relatlon•^hlp with hi-, 
motherwasabyproductof his father s 
suicide and his mother’s own foti elul, 
possessive nature The fact that his 
father killed himself when Johiiv<as 12 
years old would reverberate 
throughout the poet’s verse, echoing 
later lo-.ses and abdications, and it 
would also leave him with the 
suspicion that suicide, in Denis 
Donoghue's words, "was somehow in 
his own life’s script" The event 
compelled Mrs Berryman to cast aer 
eldest son irKreasingly in the role of a 
husband surrogate while a.so 
projecting onto him her own, 
thwarted artistic ambitions As a 
result, she heljied nurtun John s 
liteiary dreams hut aKo suffc* atedhis 
iiidej.iendein e 

In fact,'ciieiiMi-. Bviiyman wasn’t 
urging her son to wtiie more 
frequently (he complied with more 
than 700 letters), she was dispensing 
advice or meddling in his domestic 
affairs Rarely was this done directly 
Instead, site seems to have been 
adept at playing upon anxiety and 
guilt 

Over time, their relationship 
underwent an evolution The 
schoolboy letters from South Kent 
School and Cambridge are filled with 
effoits to win her attention and 
approval there are pndeful notations 
of grades and pnzes, fervent avowals 
of his scholarly ambitions and 
inelodramaiic outbursts of self pity 
Thus depieixience continues for years, 
but Berryman slowly grows more 
resentful of hts mother’s contmued 
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Sfver m his life By the mid 50s, their 
quarrels have beLonw so serious that 
communication is frequently 
su spended, only to give way to further 
recnminations In the last year of his 
life, notes Kelly, Berryman made an 
earnest effort (and to some extent 
succeeded) in redressing the 
situation, but by ihen it was too late 
Efy then, he'd already descended into 
a darkening and terminal spiral of 
depression 

The strain of sustaining three 
vocations (as a poet, a schular,and a 
tcachcrl, coupled with three 
unsuccessful marriages and a 
succession of doomed affairs, had led 
to a string of dnnking bouts and 
nervous collapses Berryman spoke 
of seeing people as unhappy, dnven 
and suffered intimations of impending 
nightmare In Delusions, Etc . a 
volume of (-oetry completed shortly 
betoie his death, he wrote 
, hosts 

of regrets i ome finu me 
empty 

I don’t (eel this will change 
1 don't want any thing 
or person, familiar or strange 
1 don’t think I will sing 
any more |ust now, 
or ever », 

MICHIKO KAKUTANI John Berryman Love-hate relattonehifi with his mother 



SAARC moves 


SOUTH ASIAN PERSPECTIVE 
SEVEN NATIONS IN CONFLICT 
AND COOPERATION by 

Bhdbani Sengupta, B R Publishing 
Corporation, Delhi 7, price not 
staled 

HABANI Sengupta is 
one of the leading 
academic lournahsts of India 
He IS a columnist (or a dozen 
newspapers and magaz nes in India, 
the United States, Japan, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka His papers 
are enlivened, by his rich personal 
experiences and extensive tours 
in this book he puts the spotlight on 
South Asia as a geopolitical region 
Save and except the first chapter, the 
rest of the book contains reprints of 
articles published in The Hindustan 
limes 

The emergence oi the SAARC is 
quite a new development in South 
Asia Although it is dedicated to 
peaceful cooperation, it has had a 
rather shaky star: For example. Indo 
Pak conflict has been recently 
intensified by Pakistan's open support 
to the Khalistan movement in Punjab 
lt»dto has mustcMd^eiwuiph ewdiHricc 


to establish her change against 
Pakistan 

The India Sri Ldnka crisis was 
successfully solved by a Treaty of 
Peace and Amity between the two 
countries Indian soldiers have taken 
up the responsibility of maintaining 
peace and pacifying the Tamil 
hostiles India has shown great 
courage in lending support to the Sri 
l.anka Government m the island's 
internal affans 

India Bangladesh relations are 
partly marred by the upsurge of 
Bangladesh nationalism The 
relationship has been further 
connplicated by the problem of the 
Chakma refugees from the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts in Bangladesh 
which IS defying solution Tnpura, 
Mizoram and Assam are alt disturbed 
by the continuing stalemate on the 
Chakma issue 

Nepal IS suspicious of Indian policy 
on the linguistic minorities in southern 
Nepal But its fears are largely 
unfounded Nepal has, at times, tried 
to get EUiutan on its side against India, 
but has not met with much success 

There is thus <» grent.deal of coniiKt 


between the members of the SAARC 
The role of foreign powers in this has 
been deliberately ignored by the 
author, though it can hardly be 
denied The weak spots in the internal 
affairs of the SAARC nations invite 
foreign intervention which is a tactic 
ot neo colonialism Tins aspect of the 
story has been completely ignored 
Apart from this general linrutation 
the tx}ok IS an excellent study of 
contemporary South Asian politics 

RAGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTY 
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The Steadfast Tin Soldier by Hans Christian Andersen 



T here were twenty hvc 
tin soldiers, all bro 
thers for they had all been 
made out of one old tin- spoon 
They earned muskets in their 
arms and held themselves very 
upnght. Their uniforms were red 
and blue — very gay indeed The 
first word they heard in this world 
was, "Tin soidiersf” 

Thev heard this exclamation as 
the hd was taken off their box and 
It was a little boy who made the 
delighted remark He* had 
received the box of tin soldiers as 
A birthday present 
He now set them out on the 
table and they were so alike one 
couldn't say uduch wu which, 
except one of them who had only 
one leg He had b^en made last 
when there was not quite enough 
tin left. However, he stood as well 

W. /*rw> Um thm rohtrrtk HM nn 


their two It is this tin soldier 
whose fortunes seem to us worthy 
of record 

Several other toys were on the 
table where the tin soldiers were 
set out, but the most charming of 
them all was a pretty paper castle 
One could look through its 
windows into tne little rooms A 
number of trees stood in front of 
the castle, clustered around a bttlc 
mirror representing a lake 
Waxen swans swam on the lake 
and were reflected on its surface. 
All this was very pretty, but 
prettiest of aU was a bttie, young 
lady standmg in the open dwrway 
of the castle. She too was cut out 
of paper, but she wore a dress of 
the clearest muslin, a narrow dty- 
blue ribbon was flung across her 
shoulders Hke a scarf, and m the 
centre of this scarf, was a shining 
soandc. Th* Httk ladv Btratchad 


out both her arms, for she was a 
dancer, and raised'one of her legs 
so high in the air, that the tin 
soldier could no longer see it and 
fancied that she had only one leg 
hke himself 

‘That would be just the wife for 
me,” he thought “But she is of 
rather too high rank, she lives in a 
castle, while 1 have only a box, and 
besides, there are twenty-five in 
the box already, it is no place for 
her However, there will be no- 
harm in making her acquaintance*” 
And so he statxmed himself 
behind a large box that stood on 
the tabic From tbs positxm, he 
had a good view of the debiatc. 
htde l^y, who still remainsd 
standing on one leg, yet widiout 
losing4ier balance. When evening 
came, the other tin soldiers ware 
put atwBV info the box end Mtf 
people of the hewit went bo ' 
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Industries In orbit 



Battmrmd Mghland* cf th* moon'u far Ma, ^mtoaraphmd from 


S EVERAL mad«-tn apacc-pro* 
duct* arc already available, 
but the real booat to off-Earth 
manufacturing will come m the mid- 
1990s with the eatablishment of the 
Space Stations u4uch the Soviet 
Union and the US are both 
developing 

Products on the market include 
medical preparations for heart 
patients and precision spheres for 
applications requiring a hi(^ degree of 
accuracy in cidibration 
Such products are expensive, but 
production will nse and costs will fall, 
as happened with the now 
indispensable communication 
sateDites With the station providing a 
sound economic base from which to 
mount further exploration, and with 
the exciting challenge of putting a 
person on Mars, the continuation of 
the manned speceflight programme to 
the Moon will look less glamorous 
But there are several solid scientific 
reasons to build a base on the Moon 
Scientists will be able to solve some of 
the mystenes of the Moon and the 
Solar System, for example, and they 
wilt also have a base on which to 
mount large astronomical telescopes 
The establishment of a lunar bi»e, 
however, is unlikeiv to be funded to 
cater to the needs of scientists alone 
The Earth's natural mineral 
resources are being relentlessly 
exhausted, and there is growing 
scientific and public concern at the 
amount of p^iution generated by 
industrial plants Both factors can be 
avoided if industry is moved to low 
Earth orbit 

An orbital industnal facility can 
offer a plentiful supply of energy from 
the Sun and an ultra-high vacuum 
Transport costs to and from Earth 
orbit today prohibit any large scale 
shift to an industnal space complex, 
■but the orbital industnal estate is 
inevitable because of the range of 
products that can be manufactured m 
space but which ewinot be made on 
the ground 

The space factory offers the chance 
to manufacture Me-saving medicines 
and drugs of a much higher quality 
than IS possible on Earth Exotic alloys 
can bo made from metals that simply 
will not mix on Earth because of 
gravity-induced sedimentation 
But by far Ihe greatest growth 
industry wwiB be with the silicon chips 
u^ich arc at the heart of modern 
microprOLCssors. Space manufac 
tur ed chipb con be of a lugher qu ality 


Apollo 14; Rich source of matmrial 

and size than is possible to produce 
on Earth. 

One problem is the prohibitive 
expense of hauling materials from the 
Earth’s surface because of the high 
gravity Gravity on the Moon is much 
less and it is prossible simply to throw 
matenal from the Moon’s surface into 
space 

The throwing mechanism will 
probably consist ot a truck nvsunted 
on an inclined railway The truck 
would be accelerated up the slope and 
when It reaches maximum speed, 
brakes would be applied sharply and 
the contents forced forward through 
the open front of the truck 

In orbit, the matenal could be 
collected by a space freighter and 
trasported to the industrial complex 
in Earth orbit Processed material can 
be femed from the complex to the 
ground relatively cheaply—it’s 
downhill all the way 

The Moon itself is a nch source of 
materials, particularly silicon from 
which supenor quality silicon chips 
can be manufactured in gravity-free 
space 

Having established both a 
moonbare and an industnal complex 
in Earth orbit, it will become 
increasingly competitive to mine 
miner^s from the Moon rather than 
from the Earth's diminishing and thus 
increasingly expensive resources 

The Moon, of course, is not an 
endless supply of minerals, but 
another nch supply can be found on 
asteroids- small planets a few 
kilometres in diameter, most of which 
iirbit the Sun between Mars and 
Jupiter 

Not all these minbr planets arc 


restneted to the asteroid belt Some 
approach the Sun closer than the 
Earth It will almost certainly become 
possible to capture such asteroids 
and divert them aito the proxirrilty 
the Earth, from where mining 
operatKins can be carried out 

Formidable problems are raised by 
the thought of bnn^ng a body sudi 
large proportxins mto Earth orbit If it 
were to be docked close to the space 
stations, tiny traces of residual 
atmosphere would eventually drag 
the asteroid into a lower and lower 
orbit until it crashed on to the Earth. 

Taking it to a higher orbit would be 
safer, but would run the nsk of malong 
an error m traiectory resulting m the 
astenod being inserted into a lower 
orbit by mistake 

A Slier approach would be to take 
the astenod to a positK>n where die 
gravitational pull of the Moon and the 
Earth cancel each other The asteroid 
would remain there safdy Mining 
operations for such a venture iwxild 
then be coordinated from the nearby 
moonbase 

There will be no need to hunt for 
suitable asteroids, the most kkdy 
candidate is an astenod that is due to 
co^ closer to the Earth than the 
Moon in 2015—some say that it might 
even crash into the Earth 

The technology that makes 
possible an asteroid mining 
programme would be able to protect 
the Earth from such a disaster, ind 
provides another reason for the 
establishment of a moonbase m the 
near future (Gemini News) 

GEOFFREY HUGH UNDOF 
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Song for AfrSca 


W ^^FN the One lx»vc Af 
nca concert is over and 
Zimbabwe’s 100,000-seat 
National Stadium is littered with 
empty cans and an ocean of waste 
paper, one man will survey the scene 
with a mixture of pnde and relief 
For the previous 10 hours of musK 
will represent the fruition of a two 
yea. effort by Michaei Hytle to stage 
Africa s own Live Axi, the 19K 
concert organised by pop star Bob 
Geldof which raised millions of dollars 
for tamine relief m Africa 

‘This IS a black initiative,” says 
sin^r Cy Grant, project director of 
the Southern African Famine Relief 
Fund, the trust founded by Eytle, a 
Guyanese who gave up his job in 
London as a computer operator to get 
the show on the road 

“It’s time to show that wc t an do 
something to help ourselves." says 
Eytle. who seized on the concert xlea 
during a visit to Harare in 1*186 when it 
was suggested by Thotnas Mapfunxi. 
Zirhbabwe s most popular musK.iaii 
Mapfumo grew to national 
prominence in the years of white 
minority rule with his ‘cnimurenga” 
(music of the struggle) Snging a 
mixture of subversive innuendo and 
allegorical Shona proverbs he found 
himself detained, tiar.ned and 
blar Kmaited At eidependence in 
1180 he was hailed a natton.il hem, a 
symbol of the cultutal arm of the 
struggle for black rule 

He IS a rontinuing symool nl 
Africa's struggle, lor the concert and 
'he four-day Children of the 1 ronfline 
symposium which precedes il are 
designed to raise money for relief and 
to draw attention to 'he tix-le ol 
poverty, destabilisation, and cm' war 
'hat annually ruins millions of lives in 
the continent 

Tht> meeting will lie attended by 
writers artists and intellectuals from 
16 uuntTMTS, but inevitably will Iw 
oii^rsitadowed in publicity terms by 
the musr.At rally, whuh features an 
impress ve array of lafcnl 

T r» best known performer is 
prob-ib'y Miruih, Makeba the 
n.i're>-, ol Afiica'i boiig a Srju'< 
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She will be on the same bill as one of 
her ex-husbands. South African 
trumpeter Hugh Masekela They wil! 
be appean'ig together for the first 
time since the controversial 
Graceland tour with US singer 
songwriter Paul Simon 

The row over the tour stemmed 
from a visit to South Afnca by Smon 
in defiance of the international 
cultural boycott The Graceland 
album sold milliops worldwide but 
some of the South Afneans involved 
found that their subsequent 
appearances back home were 
boycotted All concerned hav« now 
apologised to the A/ncan National 
Congress the mam South African 
nationalist movement, Makeba and 
Masekela stand by their involvement 

The Bhundu Boys also used their 
fame to raise issues of apartheid, 
African unity and die plight of 
refugees One Love Afnca is their hist 
stop on an African tour and brovxies 
the opportunity for their first 
hometown jrerfoimance since they 
iTKived lo Britain two yea* ago Ihey 
mus' be rainer nervous lor although , 
they have made a success in Britain. 


they were never a top band in 
Zin^Mibwe 

Maxi Pnest, one of a new breed of 
successful black singers in Britain, wnii 
cherish his first performance in Africa 
A Rastafarian aware of his strong 
spintual links with the homeland, he 
performed in front of a 250,000 strong 
audience at the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement’s 1986 tcstival in London 

Two of Africa's top stars will also be 
in the line up the young Senegalese 
Youssou N*Dour. vdiose Immigrcs 

albisn IS widely regarded as an all time 
classic, and Nigena's King Sunny 
Ade, pioneer of “luju” music 
incorporating Western influeiK'es into 
traditional percussion and guitar 
sounds 

Tickets for the concert range from 
Z$5 20 The proceeds will go partly to 
piojects in Zimbabwe, partly to 
projects assBted by the UN Childieu's 
Fund (Uniccf) in southern Afnca ' 

'Hie organisers hope to raise 
further funds by sel'<ng videos ol the 
snow around the world 

(Gemin' Neivs) 

RICK GLANVILL 
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Sealed waters 


Conservationists warn 
that some seal species 
face the danget of 
extinction unless they 
are protected. But mat^ 
fishermen and their 
political representatives 
do not agree. They say 
that seals are competing 
with them for fish, and 
that in some areas it is the 
human communities that 
face the greater threat. 
Elaine ^hein reports on 
an environmental dis¬ 
pute 


S eals ,u«* m danger —but 
It IS not clear whether 
the threat is from diminishing 
numbers or from over population 
Conservationists insist that numbers 
are rapidlv decreasing from organised 
seal hunts, angry fishermen, 
starvation and disease - irKluding a 
mystery herpes like illness 
But Norwegian, Danish, and 
Aegean fishermen are growing more 
antagonistic towards seals which they 
say are depleting fisfiing areas and 
destroyms nets They bdwvc a 


European Economic Community 
(EEC) ban on white seal pup pelts in 
1983 has led to an over rapid growth 
of the seal population 

Earlier ^is year the harp (or 
Greenland) seals capped off over a 
decade of migrations to the northern 
Norwegian coast with the largest 
migration of the century They 
wreaked havoc in the fishing industry 
most fishermen gave up competing 
for fish against the estimated 800,000 
harp seals which travelled from the 
Barents Sea and Jan Mayen Island in 
search of fond 

Viggo Jan Olsen, counsellor for 
fisheries and agriculture at the 
Norwegian Embassy in London, says 
It is difficult to know whether the 
invasion will be worse next year “The 
seals that came into the coast were in 
poor condition because of lack of 
food Scientists beliet« many died 
before they reached the coast” 

Michael Nielsen of the environ 
mental pressure group Greenpeace 
Denmark says about 60,000 starved 
to death in the fishermen's nets as 
they headed for the coasts “If this 
continues, it will have a serious effect 
on the seal population,” he warns 
"They’re not on endangered species, 
but will be if the seal hunts are 
reopened ” 


In the 70 years before the ban on 
pup pelts, the number of seals in the 
Jan Mayen area had decreased by 90 
per cent SirKe 1983, numbers have 
been on the increase 
Norwegian fishermen would like to 
see larger quotas set for the seals As 
the seals ruin coastal fishing grounds, 
northern fishing villages are becoming 
depopulated 

Olsen says that in the last eight 
years 17 per cent of the inhabitants of 
his home village in northern Norway 
fuve moved away—and that the seals 
are to blame "The number has 
definitely increased in recent years, 
there’s no doubt about that One 
reason is that the killing of seals has 
been reduced ” 

But Nielsen and other conserva 
tionists say the problem is more 
complex, and that the seas are 
overfished That, they argue, is why 
fishermen have found less fish, the 
seals are starving, arxf now the 
fishermen and the seals are forced to 
compete for limited resources 
Olsen disagrees He believes fish 
stocks and quotas have been 
maintained, and that nature itself is 
playing a role, as it dxl earlier this 
century when fish numbers were low 
but later restored themselves 
TKb tune regulated fishing is 


The great seal migration 
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needed, he but larger quotas for 
icals will not ‘ help “Naluie will 
probabl'y inteitcre with seal stocks If 
.they lonimue to increase they will 
piohablv starve ” 

Natur«. lias dealt a yrav-e blow to the 
qrowing populations ot common seals 
in the North Sea and the Katteat area 
between Dcnnia'-k and Sweden 

Jasper Kaae counsellor for 
lishenes at the Danish Embassy in 
London says that the number of 
c omrnon seals had Injcome "very low” 
but since the 1983 ban it had 
increased five told Larly this year a 
strange virus struck Pregnant seals 
aboited their pups, and eventually 
adult seals be^n dying and washing 
up on the shores of Denmark and 
Germany 

The tragedy lasted about two 
months and then just as mysteriously 
disappeared Nielsen says the 
Herpes or AIDS like virus” had 
destro^d the immune system of the 
sealc The seals developed 


pneumonia and would die within 24 
hours Lately, less than a half dozen 
seals had washed ashore "All the 
pups bom now seem to be okay, but 
that does not exclude it from 
happening again ” 

Governments monitoring the 
problem report rtKire than 1,300 seals 
died in the epidemic about 15 per 
cent of the common seal population If 
the virus reappiears, Nielsen warns, the 
common seal could become extinct 
Kaae disagrees “1 don’t think the 
dyir^ of seals (from the virus) are any 
danger to the number of seals We 
liad more seals than for a lot of vears ” 
British conservationist Bill 
Johnson, however, believes that 
overfishing rnd the ignonng of seal 
problems will lead to the extinction of 
•jome species He spent years 
studying monk seals in the Eastern 
Aegean and attempted unsuccessfully 
to set up a series of seal reserves 
Only about 350 monk seals exist, 
three-cluarters of them in the Eastern 


Aegean Timeistheessence, Johnaon 
stresses “Extinction—where it’s 
impossible to recover them through 
breeding—could happen by 1995 or- 
2000 ” 

In this new book. The Monk Seal 
-Conspiracy, Johnson accuses the- 
Greek Government of allowing 
terntonal disputes with Turkey to 
interfere with attempts to set tg> 
reserves to save the seals 

Johnson says- a network of 20 
reserves would save the seals “h the 
beginning, there would be no 
disturbances, no fishing allowed, arxl 
no tourism There would hi buffer 
zones and later some traditional 
fishing and alternative nature tours, 
so the seals could regain their trust in 
humans ” 

Another question is whether 
humans will regain their trust in the 
seals as fishermen continue to mend 
nets, fear future invasions, and 
abandon thetr homes (Gemini 

News) 


Love in China 


T here -s an ancient adage, 
vdtisperrd these days, that 
goes First marriage, to please 
one's parents, second mtjrnage, to 
please oneself 

Such sentiment, the poetic 
yearning for carnal delights, have 
been trampled under four decades of 
I official proletarian morality ii, China 
I Now however, some men in 
Shanghai believe it is about time this 
veil of socialist opprobrium was lifted 
Ir th’-ce extraurdinary letters 
published in Dberation Daily in 
Shanghd. the workers speak frankly 
of thei»- desire for a mistress, (or their 
need to expand the romantic 
boundaries ot regimented, cons 
trained, suffocating lives 
‘Tve thought a lot about it and 
ion« to the conclusion that I need a 
t''>rd person for my mamage,” wrote 
Ni [jn, • wrjrker a* the No 2 Light 
Ind jstry Co 

‘Corn.nq home from work in a great 
rrsioO ! »ep tfii-o* <,h the dtxir tailing 
out Hello only to be greeted by a 
,ioii', IX r. • such a hypocrite’ At 
tih s '-I e Ibis 1 really feel I need a 
f r.’liT it'ifd rxirviri ,n my life ” 

I z' ', iiiv ussion of sex has, until 
1 v*'* i.iei My iKSTi disc ouragi'd. or 
I. ri urotiiii.ied. by the moral 
I'" I ^1 f-r .ugh* Ti China by 
'I'liii lniis<. StIV lures have 
ea-*i' 'Oini'what in the last year with 
high s( horils and universities 


publicizing sex-education courses 
But *hese Classes eagerly attended 
according to official reports are 
purely pedagogical exercises in 
mechanics, designed to dispei 
ignorance and encourage healthy 
mantai lives They are not intended to 
stimulate desire beyond the bounds of 
Icgplly sanctioned relationships 
Indeed, eroticism itself is taboo, a 
proiiounc ed departure from a r ultural 
tradition that for millennia celebrated 
sexual dalliance 

China’s cultural watchdogs have 
been riveted by expln it eroticism in 
novels, labelling such works obst ene 
and promptly banning their 
pubix atKin 

Even mote Weslet'i literature ihai 
exp ires the erotic has also been long 
suppressed Last month, however,an 
obscure publishing house in Hunan 
annouced that it would publish D i i 
Lawrence’s banned “Lady Chatter 
ley's Lower ”, a work attacked 
as pornography by hard line party 
elders during a wave of intellectual 
repression last year 
China’s authonbes routinely insist 
that utrscene publications, a loosely 
defined term, provoke cnmirality A 
recent survey of yourrg hooligans, 
reported by the offica* Chinese Piess 
Aqpncy, found that mivst hads'ieen 
exposed to obacene vuork* 
in from the margins of Qiinese bfe, 
iri^thc vast arena of average existence. 


It remains difficult to detect tl‘e depth 
ot sexual unease 

But the letters in Uberaticxi Daily 
begin to provKie that insight CX 
course, in China’s male dominated 
society, the urge to mfidehty not 
unsurprisingly appiears from the pen 
ot unhiappy husbands, not disgruntled 
wives 

An obsL ure px>ll of married workers 
in Beijing c ited in a recent book, “New • 
trends in China Marriage and the 
Familv”, found that only 35 per cent of 
Beijing's couples are on good term^ 
vuth their spr>u«4 s with 2 per i ent in 
some kiivl of family i risis The 
remaining M pet cent, the survey 
founu, fell somewhere between these 
poles 

More startling, given ^e climate of 
strict scKTial conformity, uas the 
finding that 9 per cent of couples were 
not opposed to the idea of 
extramarital sex, and that another 4 
per cent said it was all riglit to take tr 
romantx interest m another perton 
While there are no expiKit laws 
against infidelity, neighbourhood 
vetch committees and the acute 
shortage of living a^ce conspire 
against endunng extramarital affairs 
Even nvire, the prevailing ettiics of 
Chinese socialism attach an 
unsavouiy ideoloqicat stigma to 
individ ual desires, impulses that imply 
a rejection of cdlecbve order 
But the three letters etnb^aofat^:. 
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across page 4 of Liberation Daily 
suggest that marital discontent is a 
subject for public discussion and 
laving affairs is no longer 
unthinkable 

Ni L'li continued, “After a hard 
day s wotk, it’s nice to be able to share 
a pillow and tell each other af>oat the 
dac s joys and sorrows, to (eel close 
and to give some balance to life When 
I take the initiative, all I get is ‘Go 
away' At such times, I lealiy need a 
third person to be able to talk to who 
s enthuskistu. and responsive ’ 

Such a candid expression ot 
oiiMniK longing outside of marriage 
approaches the 'unprecedented in 
(. litna s Pre->s And he is not alone 

[ I Siyuan who gave his address as 
Xinshi bcxith Road in Shanghai 
appmpriated a formula from the 


country's proce -.s of economic 
restructuring to buttress his 
argument for having a nnsiress 

"The milodiiL non of the 
mechanism of corniietition into the 
economy has drastic ally transformed 
oui society in a few shoit ye.irs," he 
witote 

“We should be advocating 
CO iipetition in marriage and he third 
person would provide just six h a 
competitive' force If sex lety allowed 
this sort of comiictifion to exist, the 
two parties to a niatnage are bound to 
feel that with c 'mstant hard ivork the 
threat of the third iierson always lurks 
nearby ” 

But Dc'ng Pengfe a wotkei at the 
Dazhong rublicr fac tory thinks thai a 
third jierson uhiniatelv will keep 
families together and offen d a brutal 


Darwinian aigumeni o support his 
view 

“1 heard that in a national park m 
Alaska," Deng wrote, ‘ large numbers 
ot deer in the reserve were bei oniing 
wcaK and sick Alarmed, the 
Government poured funds in to save 
them, but to no avail Finally, a bright 
employee introduced a few fierce 
evolves into the leserve i^nd the sick 
and the weak were promptly eaten 

‘This measure put a stop to the 
spread of disease and the deer also 
improved in health since they n> iw had 
to run to escai* from the wolves I 
don’t wish to compare the third 
jieivin to o wolf, but objectively that 
pe>"son’s presence has the same kind 
ol effec t on a iTkirned couple’s life ” 

FDWARD A G ARC AM 


Another Guru for Oregon 


D ftP inside the grnen tun 
nel of the Umpqua river 
V all-'v on ri hillside where the 
co,>st Indians buried their dead, a 36 
year old ex New Yorker is growing 
veijelabies and c learing ground for a 
man he c.iil. Master 

Christojiher Meek, who was raised 
a PresOyierijp said his Guru, Sant 
Thdkar Singh, is an Lnlightened Being 
who wa'its nothing more than a 
schfxil hi'ie tor the children of his 
Ameiii an d.sCiples 

After liHiking all over the country 
for a site Singhs followeis have 
seit'ed on this remote soggy valley in 
southeast (Jtegtin home to a handful 
of l(xt>jeis and sheep farmers 

Grcijonians are touchy when it 
cotnes to (iiitus hrrwever After an 
agoni/ing experience with the 
Bhagwan Shree Raincesh who fled 
the country under criminal 
indictment many Oegonians want 
nothing to do with b ngh and his plan 
to build a hoardii g s< hocil for 7S 
children and a vcmt round noinc for 
about 25 adult disciples 

"Everybody pretty mui h feels the 
same, they don't want some big 
commune mucking up the valley,” 
said Bruc e Connell, whc' lives down 
the road a lew miles from the site of 
the proposed sc liool 

Meek says the sect, calk'd Kirpal 
Light Sat sang, is being unfairly tarred 
with the brush of the Bhagwan 
Currently, 12 of Singhs followers 
and three c hiliren live in tin crld house 
on 305 acres they purchased last year 
for $300.(XX' 1 hey say they plan only 
to raise fruit and vegetables and to 
build a year round school ‘a moral 
•ducatKMi taciliiv''. Meek c aBed it 


The group considers bingh an 
instrument to enlightenment Four 
houis a day, they practise his form o* 
meditation in which they irv 'o get 
their souls to leave their bodies 
The school will (■« built with $1 
million that Meek says was donated 
anonymously “It came from a bank in 
Hong Kong with a note say ,iq the 
donor wished to remain anonymous " 
said Meek, who is dircciir'g the sect’s 
fledgling commune 



Rd^nemmh’ Bad precedent 


Singh, a retired civil engineer who 
lives in India, claims 4,0(K) followers in 
America and more than 130,000 
disciples worldwide He operates two 
scfrools in India and one in Germany 
In Oregon, there would be no Rolls 
Royces, no attempted takeovers of 
Ompqua, no poisonings or sex 
scandals, the Guru said in a telephone 
inlet view frolTt Montreal, where he is. 
on tour 

" i hese children will be like angels.’’ 
he said “They unil have all good 
qualities They have no lust, greed or 


hatred They will be living examples of 
how gixid people can be " 

On a more pedestrian level, county 
officials nace cited concerns about fire 
safety - the road leading to the school 
site IS a nariow, one lane gravel strip 
up a steep hill- - rattlesnake bites, and 
unfair woiking conditions for the 
children 

The organized opposition to the 
schcxjl led by a Portland lawyer, Ed 
Sullicjn contends the commune and 
school would alter tire character of 
the valley “If this was the Catholic 
Church trying to build a convent we 
would still opjxjse It ’’ said Sullivan, 
who represented Rajneesh in some of 
his legal battles with the town of 
Antelope 

Members of the sect say ignorance 
and religious prejudice are the real 
reasons so many residents of the 
valley oppose them 

“Before we Ixaught the property, a 
group of hippies used to live up here, 
and the local good ol’ boys would ride 
four cvbeel drives up here to see the 
women running around naked,” Meek 
said “We won’t have anything like 
that Everyone here is monogamous, 
non drinking vegetarians ” 

Meek said the group had originally 
ruled out Oregon because of fear of a 
Bhagwan backleish ‘ But it proved to 
be such an ideal site that we decided 
to go ahead anyway.” he said, pointing 
to the open view and a forest 
inhabited by white ta'I deer 

"We own this property,” Meek said 
“This IS America We have a nght to 
practise our religion No matter what 
happens, we are here to stay “ 

TIMOTHY EGAN, in Umpqua 
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Modesty and humility 


A READER has asked for clanfi 
cation of the distinction 
between modesty and 
humility A modest person is one who 
does not show a high opinion of his 
own ments He does not boast of or 
talk about what he has achieved or 
what he IS A humble person has or 
shows a modest opinion of himself 
and thinks highly of others In a 
religious sense he attributes 
everything to God and is without any 
sense of self importance Modesty is 
without pride, humility is without ego 
Now some sentences chosen at 
random from newspapers 

1 Lt General M Mayadas has 
protested at*the way his views have 
been pres*'nted 

2 Czechoslovakia keen to increzise 
trade with India (headline) 

3 The proceedings of the 
committee may continue and it may 
examine witnessesin respiect of which 
there is no objection by the pai ties 
4 The Minister said that persistent 
labour unrest in the State had resulted 
heavy losses 

5 TTiev had no other option but to 
appear at the same examination 
6 There is*no other alternative but 
to go on pressing tne Centre harder 
7 All they could do was pray 
To protest' means to affirm 
strongly’, 'to assert aga nst 
opposition’,‘to raise an objection say 
something tagainst)’ They protested 
the’r innocence, John protested that 
he had never gone there, Jadu 
protested against being called a iiar 
The students protested (cried out in 
disapproval) when they were told that 
the examination would not be put off 


(postponed) So we should say, *Lt 
Genet al M Mayadas has protested 
against ’ 

The second case is interesting We 
often say, 'Keen on going, seeing 
doing’ etc Here ‘keen on’ means 
‘interested in’ But when John is keen 
on Mary, ‘keen on’ means ‘much 
attracted by’ These are collcxjuial 
uses of ‘keen’ In formal or standard 
En^ish, we say, ‘He is very keen to 
see his birthplace again’ Here ‘keen’ 
means ‘eager’ and is followed by ‘to 
see’ instead of 'on seeing’ (colloq) 
Used of points and edges, ‘keen’ 
means ‘sharp’ ‘The knife has a keen 
blade’ means that it has a sharp edge 
‘Keen’ is used figuratively in many 
expressions Used of sound and light 
It has the sense of ‘penetrating, vivid, 
strong’, used of wind, frost, etc, it has 
the sense of 'pieiringly cold, ‘keen 
pain means’ bitter or acute pain As a 
noun ‘keen’ means Irish funeral song 
accompained with wailing’ We have 
the following stage direction in 
Synge’s ‘Riders to the Sea’ ‘The 
women are keening softly and 
swaying themselves with a slow 
movement 

Inthc third case,*which’ is incorrei f 
for ‘whom’ 'Which' is used of things 
only and not of persons and ‘whom’ is 
used of persons only 

In the fourth case we should say, 
'had resulted in heavy losses’ or ‘had 
caused lieavy losses’ ‘To result nrom’ 
means ‘to come about’, ‘to happen as 
a natural consequence’ We had to 
pay for the damage resulting from 
negligence m the use of the machine 

In the fifth case we should say, ’no 
other option than to appear ' In the 


sixth case ‘but* is to be changed to 
’than’ 

In the seventh case we should say 
’to pray’ for ’pray’ 

We should not write’th’or'nd’after 
Roman numerals (I, II, ID, IV, V etc ) 
For instance it is Elizabeth 11 and not 
Elizabeth lind We should however 
read the expression as Elizabeth the 
second arxi not as Elizabeth two 

In this column of 3 July, I quoted 
Partridge as saying, " jocular, 
maybe, bad writing, certainly” Maybe 
I should say a few things about maybe 

’’Maybe" (one word) means 
‘ perh..ips’’ Partridge observes 
"‘Maybe’ is to be preteired to the 
ordinal may be’ as a < olluquial 
synonym of ‘perhaps’ ’ Gowers has 
an iiiierestiiig ixite on this word. 
“Maybe (perhaps) was long ago 
normal English as natural as 
‘perhaps’ il not more In An'enca it 
has remained the ordinary wotd But 
III Briiain i beiame a nocclis'k 
projx.“iiv the re'ikjnised uisiit ur 
proviniuil sii'isiitu'i foi 'ix'rhaps 
Having at qai'cci during this 
rustii aiHi'i a i ( rt.ao tinfaoiilia'itv it 
cineiged stclishic archau so shai 
jXThaps and mache''vere lor a time 
a pan ol Acn’Kiog and sivlisli words 
the on'v ■'iiiiahle kiii< non .•! irwiybe 
being in lepiait- jx'rhaps ii ai oiiiext 
wliose (line cW'maiKJeil <» tooth ol 
primitive dignity, iNtiw arider 
AiiX'ritan inlloeix e VAa* aie fniiigi.ig it 
h» k 'IT ) use as a iititural alt* ii.ative 
fo'ji'rhaps' But maybe we are not yi't 
quit*' at home with it, loi a.hy else 
should we feel iht rved of ihe 
I oi!ot,uial ‘rould be’-*’’ 

P MUKHERJEE 




ARIES 

Mar 22—Apr 20 


BUSINESS AND FINAN- 
cial offeurs predominate this 
week Thw 18 a good week if 
you are collecting money to 
realise a persorud aim or to 
buy something personal 
But keep an eye on the 
budget' It is, however, an 
excellent time for business 
and financial negotiations 
Take care of fatttJy health 
Important dates 31.1.3. 



TAURUS 

Apr 21-May 21 


CANCER 

Jun22—Jul23 


PAY ATTENTION TO 
your daily duties and your 
relationship with other 
people Now is the time to 
look at everyone's chores 
and consider changes which 
will make things more 
'efficient and harmonious 
You will be able to 
communicate better with 
those close to you Do use 
this time to tell them what 
you really feel You may be 
surprised at the results The 
mad will bring you good 
news Important dates. 1, 
3.6 


LEO_ 

Jul24-Aug2I 



Ba 

LBRA 


w 

Sep 22 —Oct 23 



YOUR SOCIAL SCENE 
continues to look active, 
with fnends very much in 
evidence But at the same 
time your week shows that 
you wiD be distracted and 
w3I want to spend*time on 
your own This could be 
because of a project you are 
working on or it may be 
because your mind and 
herurt are elsewhere A chdd 
or pet may prove demand 
ing give them plenty of 
outlets for their energy 
Watch your health 
Important dates 1, 4, 6 

' SCORPIO 

Oct 24 -Nov 21 


CAPRICORN 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


YOU WILL BE VERY 
busy this week, with short 
journeys, letters or phone 
calls At the same tune, you 
wil be quite reflective This 
IS a go^ time to stay at 
home, entertaining fnends 
and family if you feel like 
contacting a parent, clearing 
a misunderstanding or 
healing a nft, do so, the 
stars are favourable Friday 
IS your lucky day 
Important dates* 1, 2, 5. 


AQUARIUS 

Jan 2i-reb 1 ° 


THIS IS AN EXCELLENT 
h.ne for your career You 
will be involvc'd in interesting 
plans and discussions In 
any case, expiect a hvely 
nine socially Fnends and 
invitations will come your 
way roliow these up if you 
can. they could lead to 
exciting opportunities Your 
home life looks demanding 
an-I hvely Your health 
should improve Romance is 
on the cards Important 
dates 1, 3, 6 


CLOSE RELATIONSHIPS 
are uppermost throughout 
this week This is also the 
time week you should 
consider others' views Ask 
them how they feel about 
you and adapt yourself If 
there are real problems, this 
IS a good time to sort them 
out Now for a bnght note 
joint finances took very 
good Career seems to be 
routine Important dates 
1.4,5 


THIS SHOULD BE A 
pleasant relaxed week So 
enjoy «iourseli You will ^uid 
It easy to be tactful You 
may find yourself being 
asked to make peace 
between two fnends or 
colleagues Do not push 
yourself too hard, just relax 
and conserve your energy 
Letters and travel w3I put 
you in a good mood 
Important Hates- 1, 5, 6 


HOME AND YOUNG 
people are stressed this 
week In fact you can have 
fun with them In fact, now is 
the tunc for light-hearted 
pursuits So make the most 
of It A visit to a far off place, 
IS likely A letter or phone 
call from a loved one could 
make you extremely happy 
Professional life goes 
Important dates 31,1,4. 



YOU WILL BE CAUGHT THIS IS AN EXCELLENT 
between work and pleasure, time to go abroad Nows the 
both of which are empha hine for you to widen your 
sised You will hnd It difficult experiences If you cannot 
to work because your rr.md do this thiough travel, 
and heart are elsewhere consider findmg out more 
And when you are enjoying about places and events in 
yourself. It may be difficult to your area In fact you will 
forget your work If you can receive interesting informa 
make room in your life for tion in this regard Later in 
both, and enjov what you the week you may hear from 
are doing at the time a friend or relative abroad 
(instead of thinking ot what .dome affairs are tricky 
vuu should be doing) v'ou Important dates: 31,2, 5 
could hade a super time 
Keep an ey.* on finances 
important dates- 31, 2,5 


YOUR WEEK IS LIVELY YOUR CAREER OR RES- 
and you wdl hnd yourself ponsibihties outside the 
makmg short journeys and home are stressed This ts 
meeting people You may an excellent time for 
have lots of plans but the thinking carefully about this 
pace of life will distract you aspect of your life and 
But don't fret just jot down making plans If thngs have 
your ideas and you will be not been working out as well 
able to folfow them up when as you would have liked, 
things ease Money and start talking to people in 
career matters run smooth authority or plan for 
Important dates 31. 3, 4 constructive changes 

Think positive RomatKC ili 
in the air Important dates: 
1.4,5 , 









For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made in heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the kno^ But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn't necessanly 
get you one There's still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today's age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance'^ So. 
we've introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect"^ 
matches' 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you )ust can't be too 
careful when it comes to 
(hoo.sing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
row be taken over by the 
computer We 11 send you 
tho most ideally - suited 
matr hes whii h arcuiately 
mat( h \oui requirements 
along with the usual box 
r«*pln’S and in nn iiine 
at air 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
spef lal computer service, 
you don't have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrlta 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad & 
Lucknow, Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur. Amrlt 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 

Lu( know and lugantar, 
Calcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrita 0azar Patrika, Calcutta & larnshedpur • Northern faidia Patrika, 
Allahabad & Liicknovir • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrlt Pknbiiat, 

Allahabad & Lucknow • [ugantar, Calcutta 
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CAPITAL VIEW, 


Fog of uncertainty 



T m vu II' Hi'lli' iin 

• V.I' lit till' P Mli.iinc’rit “w ssioti 
v.va'- so 111 .! k tKit li'w kiu'vv who 
WiJb d')inq wti.if I hi' tiin'ioui mils 
wi’ie vi,OTkmij ni.i.'rlimi oiiii tlw”.' 
wi'ri.’ stii'ii-'s ih.'i iri'viiki'd a host ot 
senior ( onyrcssilj MF’s Butthemost 
soiiv one whiih i ont t rm-'d''t he 
' st’morr"(>st Cahinot Mmisii'r P V 
Narasiinha Rtio, sattJ he h.icl renewed 
his liii \s with the godman 
Chandroswanii ikiriny the Prune 
Minister s .i! St nri ahrojd knowing full 
'Veil th\t Kaiis Ciaiidhi was displeased 
with thi’ jet set’ swami lot his 
suspected possession of some 
incriminating Bofors dorutneiits 
ExpectecDv, eeeryone rontetned 
has denied the lumours, floating like 
Bhopal’s lethal gas in ttw capital But 
w'.rs the ‘fog’ really blown over with 
Rajiv C'landhi’s i risis man* gement’ at 
the CongrttsstD Parliamentary Pat*y 
(CPPi meeting on the opening day of 
the monsoon session^ The p.trty 
meeting, which started in the t rntral 
hall at 9 '^0 in the morning, was a one 
man show wnth the Prime Minister 
reportedly reading out a long speech, 
both in English and in Hindi, for about 
75 minutes At least one of those 
piesent said that it was as inleresling 
and exciting as annual company 
reports or a baiaru. e sheet c overing a 
period of four years with nothing but 
’plus and plus’ points 
The Press brie'ing of the CPP 
meeting was itscH held in a tell talc 
manner The Al CC general secretary 


,nul f>*'itv spokesman Ghiilani Nat" 
A,; ul read out mario’d portions of 
the speei h 'ii triyl'sh almost 
. utsorily and left the biiefing romii 
.ihruptfv without v aitmg to leply 'o 
guestions I he CF-’P h rs thi i 
secretaties F^ F^ Paniha Ut'am 
Rathod, .ind F"* N 'sukuI The first two 
wre pri’sent at the b''iet"i9 hut *hi 
thud was not and tfiere .iie r» asons 
to believe that a cold wai is on 
between A<:ad on the one h.ind and 
the three CPP si'crt’aiies on the 
other Fhe ihtee si-i letanes ars‘ keen 
on eridiiig A. ad s hegen'utiy over th* 
CPF’ and tfit'v deiivt its ii loui.ige 
from the tact that A/,ad has sultered a 
‘devaluation in the eves ot Reiiv 
Gandhi and his top .idvisets following 
the Allahafiad bv eU'ctioii One of the 
three CPP secietanes went to the 
lergth of saving that this wtjs the last 
time A/ad w s doing the briefing 
which would bo done by the 
secretaries in luiure but whether 
tney will win this little Kittle or the 
party as a whole will lose the war 
ahead, only the future can tell 

T he ‘fog over fhe capital had not 
lifted when Energy Minister 
Vasant Sathe committed .t foitv 
pas in the Lok Sabha by saying that 
anyone who cast aspersions on the 
quality of the Bofors gun was a traitor 
A dctei mined group of ruling party 
members, mostly back benchers, 
kept heckling the Opposition and 
cheering tFiosc who spoke for the 


('.11 tv Hut then were many among 
tfie Congnssili MPs present in the 
I OK Siihh.* It the time, who did not 
share thi enthusiasm They looked on 
inssiveiv with wic smiles on their 
i.ii es 

At o'le poin* Sathe (troved to be a 
liabil'tv to his party inan.igers - H K L 
l^nagat M 1 f'otedar and Santosh 
Mohan Deb wfi»>ii the hour long 
Ojioosi'Kin Congnss(Ii battle led to 
trie n’peated ixlcnsion of the 
discuss'on time anil to the Speaker 
t king over fioin the I Vputy Speaker, 
who was apparentlv unable to control 
the piiH eediags Bhagal whisfiered to 
F oiedar who si i ibbled something on 
a piei e of pajiei -ind passe f on the 
note to IVb shaiing the bench in 
tiont ot hini with Sathe The note was 
gta'ifvvi f'l, Sathe who promptly 
tii.ishcd his speech after seeing its 
contents The episode teminvied one 
of .1 ga'iie of supei six'cer in which a 
few quick passes prixiuce a goal 

The party managers might score 
r"any such goals, but the real goal ot 
proper governance of the country 
seems to be eluding them One 
ncwspapei attci another is coming 
,iut with allegations of corruptior' in 
high pLues some of the charges 
being support'd with documents 
Thtf ruling party is going downhill Will 
It cling on to power without clearing 
the fog ftom the minds ot the peopk 

f»NGSiD£R 








CINEMA, 


Missed out on celluloid 


M ost Indian Adivasis live, 
toil, and die in unspeak 
able misery Unfortunately, 
Inchan intellectuals in general and film 
makers in particular have shown little 
or no interest in the Adivasi tragedy 
There are honourable exceptions, of 
course A handful of winters, notably 
in Maharashtra and Bengal (Namdeo 
OhasaJ, Mah^lsu/eta Oevi and the like) 
have tned to depict the inhuman 
conditions m which Adivasis live 
These umters have spoken of the 
dismal lives of Adivasis but they have 
rx>t been very effective 

Given the times we live in, the 
written word, more often than noi 
destined to be trapped between the 
hardor soft covers of a book, does not 
seem to have the power of the moving 
image on the silver screen 

Indian film makers, however, have 
done little to rouse the country’s 
sleeping conscience against the 
injustice to Advasis 
Ritwik Ghatak made some 
tentative attempts in this direction by 
explonng Adivasi communities in 
fleets of Bihar and West Bengal 
Temperamentally, Ghatak could 


appreciate the Adivasis, but he lacked 
the consistency to take anything to its 
•ogical conclusion So. the Adiveai is a 
distant and vague p'.AV'ice in his films 
— look at Aiantrik and 
Subornarekha * 

But in Jukti fakko Aar Goppo, 
Ghatak devotes greater attention to 
Adivasis Panchanan Sardar's life 
style IS brought out with the help of 
cinematic strokes that arc bold, stark 
and aufiientic There is nothing folksy 
in the depiction ot the nfask maker as 
a man or as an artist At the same 
time, valuable glimpses of the 
community life of Adivasis in a 
godforsaken village m Bengal^ are 
seen The detailed dance sequence 
points to a community that is abjectly 
poor but nonetheless imaginative and 
energetic in keeping alive its artistic 
tradition 

Complete with masks and maces, 
piped music and loud beating of 
drums exaggerated movements and 
stylized poses and. finally, intense 
community participation, the dance 
sequence is clearly a serious attempt 
to look at Adivasi culture But Ghatak 
could have done moic, one feels 


Mrinal Sen, too, has ventured m 
this field In Oka Oone Katha 
(Telugu) or Mrigaita (Hindi), he states 
with feeling, if not always with 
impressive understanding, the 
problems of Adiv&sis Oka Oone 
Katha, however, stnkes one as being 
more oi a protest statement, 
forcefully mounted, than an in-depth 
sociological analysis of the travails of 
Adivasis 

Satvajil Ray fried tackling the subject 
of Adivasis just once—that too 
marginally—with results that can't 
honestly be described as heartening 
The pathetic creature purporting to 
be an Adivasi girl in Aranver Dm Ratn 
IS more titillating than telling The 
character is patently false whichever 
way one chooses to look at her --in 
appearance, in movements, in 
behaviour. especiaUy at the toddy 
shop 

Perhaps, the whole thing Ixiils 
down to a question oi sensthiiity One 
gets drawn to a suhjec t or a character 
only when one feels a ‘gut 
compulsion' How else does one 
explain a great director like Ray, who 
has given a succession of memorable 



MmsaUM Shankar fhft) and Afitfiun Oiakrauaity in Mrimd S«nV Hndt/Um 'Mrigaya't Wefc i" pam6m, 
la cking in unders tanding 






Simi Garewal aa the tribal giH in Satyajit Ray’s ’Aranyer Din Ratri’ 
More titillating than telling 


upper class and middle class undeisiandaWe she h.>s had no 
characters, lailinq so obviously in the occasion to know Adicasis and she 
case of the Adivasi girP has defin-le priorities and preferences 

In recent times, Utpalendu in the matter of selection of 
Chakraboriv’s Movna faJanUi and siibieci iheme but Dasqupla was 
Saikat Bhdttarharya's /)i ha take up bro'iqhi up in dittereni railway 
the theme Both are rich in content settlements surrounded in many 
but poor in expression But there is no instam os by Adic.isimen women and 
denying that they represent simere children Since he has shown the 


humanitv and true art 

1 wo films made m the early Eighiies 
did exactly this Both won awards and 
one did good business as well I speak 
about Gouind Nihalam's Aokrosh and 
Gautam Ghosh’s Dakhal Viewing 
them one would feel that Adivasis are 
given to epic forms of protest like 
slaying their wives or sisters or 
daughters to spare them the ignominy 
of being raped arrd killed by educated 
city men 

The manner in which Aakrosh is 
mounted—the detailed love making 
by the Adivasi couple the loud and 
garish tamasha sequence, and the 
slaying of the young sister at the 
funeral pyre of the father - seems to 
be another of the cliches in New 
Indian Cinema 

In Dakhal the director sought to 
depict drama where nothin^ save a 
devastating desert exists, namely, the 
wholly deprived life of a group 
ot Midnapore Adivasis Here again, 
the aim is to be sensational, though on 
a lower key than in Aak osh 

If Indian feature film makers have 
studiously kept away from the Adivasi 
problem or handled it occasionally in 
an amateurish fashion or simply lied 
about it, the country’s documenta 
nans have done no better One would 
have thought that Anand 
Patwardhan, Tapan Bose, Sashi 



Uaaudeo Rao in Mrinal Scn% 


attempts at deputing the 
compri'hensive poverty of Bemiali 
speaking Adivasis These films try to 
find the truth about theec onomic < nd 
social conditions in which Adivasis 
live And for this alone, 't for no other 
reason, Utpalendu Chakriborty and 
Saikat Bhattacharya deserve the 
respect and giatiiude of every 
serious minded student of Indian 
cinema 

Two other gifted young film 
makers, Aparna Sen and Buddhadev 
Dasgupta, have been iiKlifferent to the 
subject. Ms Sen's case ts perhaps 


ibiliiy to effeilively portray both 
SOI ii’t il and inHiyidual problems he 
should try to plu.nb the forgotten 
dc*(itlis ol hisconscurusness to try and 
iri.iko a lilm on them 
ignoring the Adivasi presence is 
one thing, but to romanticise their 
lives by focussing on their ghotufs 
ftcimmunal dormitoiies where the 
young aie initiated into se\', their 
drmking and iannng, their 
adventures in the forest at the dcadot 
night their lissom pitch black girls 
with flowers in their hair is to distort 
and perpetuate myths that go against 


Telugu film X)ka Oorie Katha’ 
More of a protest statement than 
sociological analysis 

Anand or Lima Sehgal would have by 
now tried to tell the world at least a 
part of the truth about the Indwn 
Adivasi They haven’t The 
documentary and the documentary 
alone can tell as muchof the truth as is 
humanly (and technically) possible If 
It IS done with singleminded honesty, 
the documentary has the ability to tell 
the tale > -unus the trappings 

VIDYARTHY CHATTERJEE 






mines. 


In praise of thunder 


S HOULD thi« Ciiitic idkf 
d Ircsh ml'ldtlv^' to bliikt* 
a deal vwth the Akali Idc tiopsor 
pro Khalibtan qrr)ui)i 'or bolMn<3 the 
Puniab probk'in' Satpal Dang, the 
v« teian Ctimoiu ii-.' I» a ler who has 
been bpcdiheadimt the . ainpwiqn 
against terrorisni 'ii f\in)<i'’ for a long 
tinie savb no 

batpal Dartg is haidiv ' [X’ssiniibtw. 
ahoiit the fiituit ot Puniab Bui tnt 
fuluii h* S.U s deix'nds largelv on ttu 
policies oi ihi C'»’ 1*1 il Cj<)s\’ii.'Ui>pt 
■‘It the Govtinnu'iil txisist' mi io ..U! 
to lonie to a <01115 n in s*. v. '*> i'n 
terroiisis insti’ad m o”’ t, .es, i;u 
offtns.vC against them the gains I't 
Ojicration Biask Tlmnder vsili be 
0 ' 

( ) ^ t I a 11o Bl a i k I h u! 1 de'. 
.xsordiiiij to hipi Wiis a txisitisv and 
neies.s<.ir, itep on the twrt oi ‘tie 
(jovemmei't Hu» he points out 'hat 
rerroMsts InMoctting to the P»ibbar 
Klvils.1 griLip are still o;x*'at' ,1 th* 
Mandi area, atxl the (i<Kvir.iii»'nt is 
'hinkiny of sink ing a 'ea' wit^i the-ii il 
such eflorts are not abanfton* a tin. 
people vsii. lose the senst o| 
confide'xe which the-, haw gaMied 
atter f'ushing uo' the terrons's ‘i<jm 
the Golden Temple lompies 

r>j the proponents of Khalistan 
haec no ifli* tvisc^ Ho.s o.ild thev 
have vuntinoed tor so long withoii' 
I's-pu'e'- svmpathv'' 

‘I tuPt' IX) said that f'ley hav* 
abso'utely r'o mass bas< Thev have 
S'jme mass base m Amritsar 
G rdaspur and parts of hiiridkol But 
the imtial phase of ercentncitv is now 
ij.rx’ Tlx people arc reali >.ng th»- 
fa’s, of religious politM s How an 
I reroncile the interests of •» 
tanii owner and a tarn' Libou’er a 
worker ari<i his boss a iarxllord and a 
lenai t in cLy to day tta'iSfii tions on 
'lie has's ol religion'' Besides th* 
terrorists Ivnv fallen into their <a» n 
'tip Ilvii efforts to nuiku' Pi'ni<ih 
ruled bv 1 iheoi raf v haw Ivgun to 
hear f>oi xinou' fruits Newt tH>i ue iti 
Siwb history has sutl- a situa'iori 
<x c urre'J when tliere ha e iss i, 'hree 
ilatmants to the post o* ih* Heaii 
Priest ot the tjoidr r 1 « mpi*- Ftxla 
yr>ii haw on» < Ui" ant • at h to in, the 
Anil' Dalfl ) the 1 ) \U uni the 
^.ardi ort terrons's 

Th's sitj,itxi,i L)a,Hj Tim'S is 
ttmiieiil s'l *al n" loi kia' n , a 
I ."ifiai'jn '<) isoLil* the !e lot.Sis 
I tat's what all rt s.'ijiis'lile ..ol"ii at 
torties should <lo Iw s.*v nil',no 


het a pretondttton lot the suci ess ot 
siich a camti'iign is that the 
iiovemment ten.uiis mm 

Is lie ri'K’Mig loo nun. h on the 
C>ovcmnx’iit' S'es tixle is a chance 
that his stall'I i oiiui be minsini 
pr< ted >11 ll ’ I ilirecsoii he 

'igre [Si t In » spi etis 1 must 

maiM. It 1 h at ill it I would akwiv < WiUi' 
'hat the initkitive ot the la .5x111)11 
remains in liie haiidsof the I elt lori * s 
I'lthei tliiin liie C lovi'iiiTien' It 's m 

oiir i.iti tests th'it us Aant to isolaie 
'hi It'M'Msls rin <iiaeiiiniLnt Ivts 
I'liivi' I'll I s's n‘i')ht n<i itien, Wi 


Satpal Dang 

' re .‘it|hl’ i<) .igl ll 1 . (,rn'nor'> ,n i e, 

riie ( lO' er I .n'lil 11 1' ”lon ’» V 1 n s 
c iid i* e would IIM to sn ih.it 1 ' s’ n s 
iiot w.u'tr inidu' iv 

Doul'ts h.lve <*eri la.s*..! Iioi . 
si'veral C5U'irters about 'hr way the 
f) )v» ni.uetii IS ii'ii'ting thi 'sitik I' 
lias even U’en ai’eoi'd th.i thi 
> louerrment. ih.oijoh it- .iijmit 11 
'ike the RAW/, i.is t>ceri ^tagin-; 
■'i iisstle afta< ks ’ and 'mass r<'tiiii,s" 
to be piissti! oft in liie rxit.u <1 the 
terrorists ‘I r'o not suhs< tilie to im 
•hefiiy Darig Ssiys W'iv shotiki ttw 
(MiyemriXTit ilo that when the* 
gruestime ev» nis just befoie th*. 
vriuial by ek" tions, would have 
Ivirtiwd Its own image-' I tannot tall 
t'le politu wins who have been making 
sin 11 tllegations responsible Just as 
'h C'on<jn*ss(l) has been trying to 
■iti'is*' 'he Puiitdb situation lor its 
rhirio'v f*iins nianv ot'u r txiurjeoi, 
tiariii s too ate trying to do tlie sijnie 
'Ivmj 

But many fioiitiral leadeis. whom 


Dang mig'il call responsible, have pul 
tht whoie bkime ol abating teiionsm 
on tlH Congressll) and the Central 
Government Is it not true that the 
Congri--s (ll lontnbuieil gieatly 
toW'iriis tlie rise ot Ethindra.iwate and 
his I'lH'' ‘It IS a jiartial mith- and 
partial truths ate sometimes 
daiKjeioiis you know,” says Dang 
‘Tin Akali Itviders like Tohra and 
B.wt,'' Kid been no les responsible 
Thi s ,1 lO ■ ad ustd Btnndrsinwale for 
then j* Mill ,1' "lien t-, and allowed 
the foTlilii'Uiiiii of tht (lolden 
1 eti-tili I K y bilk'd the tnuidcrer of 



Ml fJ.i.idhi a- I nvttvr Even the 
niiitderi t ol I onqow* 1 was hailed as a 
martyr 

Ik) the ti rroiists enjoy the supjxirt 
if trie SiwM in jfwtis of India other 
th.in Puniab -' Dang docs not th.nk so 
“Only ' iny small section in,ght be 
tw Ipng ih«'ni tinaiv wily Otherwise, 
n»)s' ol them arc opjx sed to 

t* ItOI'SItl I 

But thi'ie are 'ssueslike foe release 
ol the .lodhiwit diTtnus and 
fiijiiishnH'iit trf those 'giiilty ol 
oiganisitig 'he anti Sikh nots in 
No"eniber 'A'hu h, il left 

unresolved, might alienate tlic neutral 
Sikr.s blioukl not tin v’ be jxiit ot a 
coite. I iixiIk y of tht txivernmeni' 
■ I Kit’s what I rwve lH>eii demanding, 
too ' tLing retorts and qualifiefc his 
st.iieiiient siiyiig “And these should 
no' [x* fTiade liargainirvj ixiinis or 
fiarls ol any ptiikage deal Justive 
should I't uiit oiiditional ” 

Nil I’iNJAN DUTTA 


‘Justice must f>e unconditional’ 



VNETNAfi TODAXi 


THE 

SIEGE WITHIN 


Vietnam, which startled the world with stunning victories over France and 
then the USA, is having problems with peace. The economy is In a 
shambles, reconstruction plans have gone haywire, workers and peasants 
are showing signs of disaffection, the intelligentsia is restless, the 
bureaucracy crippled. And now, eight million people face starvation in the 
worst famine in decades. We present three reports from the beleaguered 
country: the first Is on the economy, the second is on a remarkable 
personality, and the third is on how writers and film makers are reacting to 
all this. The photographs are by Pranab Mukherjee. 



MtSHHiMM cMMrvn: MicrMns a batth-nwaaed country 


S HUNNED by the mtemaiional 
community. Vietnam temains 
one of ^ world’b poorest 
countries On a par with Bangladesh, 
Burma and Nepal, its per capita 
income is about $150, among the 
loweal of 164 economies measured by 
the United Nations 
Also burdened by foreign debt 
estimiiteci at $6.7 biUion, Wrtnam’s 


trade deficit e xceeds $ 1 billion a year 
With mfiativiD currently at 700 per 
i ent. many workers are forced to hold 
at least two jobs to survive, u^ile 
usiempbyment may be 30 per cent 
Accordmg to Prune Minister Pham 
Hung “Prices continue to increase 
rapdly ar^ the budget deficit and 
expenditure have still not been 
cheeked " industniil production has 


been stagnant Many factories are 
now operating at less than half 
capacity because of inefficient 
management, red tape a»f comip 
tion 

Agricultural output has only 
recently regained its mid-1970s levels 
Last year’s nee ciop, w4»ch accounts 
for 85 pfcr cent of the country’s 
primary production, feR short of ihe 








Roadside food stall Acute gram shortage 


target by more than one million 
tonnes 

Grrun shortages are so acute this 
year that the country may be facing its 
worst food shortages since the end of 
the w«r One survey indicates dtat 48 
per cent of families m the country’s 
eight northern provinces “are without 
food” 

Crop faiilures have been compo 
unded by other inefncicncics The 
official newspaper. Nhan Dan, 
reported earlier this year that crop 
tosses from gram spoilage in storage 
and distribution were 20 per cent — 
"enough to teed five mi&on people a 
year" 

By some measurements, the 
economy is virtually bankrupt Only 
massive Soviet aid of about $2 biihon a 
year has staved off complete ruin The 
aid has its cosu, as Vietnam is 
eigiected to supply tropical produce 
to cold weather areas of the Soviet 
Uraon and devote much of its 
agricultural research to the 
production of green vegetables for the 
Soviet Far East 

Meanwhile, the birthrate is running 
at 2 2 per cent, lower tnan in 1976 but 
still enough to produce a million more 
mouths to feed each year 

Mainutntion, disease and illiteracy 
have reached epidcmc proportions 
A senior official, Vu M^, recently 
revealed that 30 per cent of 
Vietnamese children aie under¬ 


weight, 13 per cent suffer mainutntion 
and one third do not go to school 
Mainutntion among children under 
five was even worse, he wrote A 
report by the UN Children’s Fund 
fUNICEF) says 40 per cent of 
Vietnam’s under fives suffer 
malnutrition 

Le The Trung, director of tlie 
mibtary medical institute in Hanoi, 
says the military has ^been likewise 
affected beriben, a mainutntion 
related degenerative disease, has 
reached epidemic proportions 
Doctors say intestinal diseases are 
also dangerously wideapread, m is 
malaria Trung has found a marked 
presence of diarrhoea, dysentery, 
tracorna and encephalitis 
The problems are rooted in the 40 
years of conflict that engulfed the 
country until 1975, and exacerbated 
by the intematmnal laolatxin forced 
on It sirKe Vietnam’s leaders were ill 
equipped to deal with theaftermadi of 
the war, in which the country was hit 
with three times more bomb tonnage 
than was dropped in World War II 

T he adoption of a ngidly-ccn 
trafised Sovietetyle system, 
with Its stress on industrial 
development, increased its economic 
problems Tic dramatic dccitnt in 
living standards that res,uUcd 
produced a more Iftietal approach, 
but many party leaders have been 


frustrated by the lack of headway 
Now the party says it will speed 
reform, with increased democrattsa- 
bon, privatisation and autonomy, 
elimination of bureaucratic ineffict 
erKy, eradication of corruption, 
encourag?rt)ent of foreign investment 
and promotion of international trpde 

SiTKe pnvate shops were legalised 
two years ago, more than 3,000 have 
sprung up m Ho Chi Minh city, 
employing 25,()00 workers Their 
array of imported consumer goods, 
from stereos to French perfumes, is 
unprecendented since Saigon fell to 
the North m 1975 

Exports have not yet been as 
succet^ful in the firat half of 1967. 
Vietnam reached only 38 per-cent of 
Its taiget 

Vietnam's 'occigiatian of nei^bo 
uring Ksnpuchea icmains the be^of 
Its political oatracMatxm. Early last 
year a planned Japanese Honda 
factory was canecIM at die last 
mmute due to pressure from die US 
and the Associatxm of South East 
Asian Ndbons (ASEAN). 

This pressure ts one reason vdiy 
Hanoi has reduced its militaty 
presence m Kampuchea by half since 
1982and says it will withdraw a further 
50,000 troops by the and pf the year 

The remairung 50,000 troops are to 
be put taidar Kampuchean inffitary 
leader^tp and uAthdrawn to 30 
kitomatras from the Kampuchean 













Rajw Gandhi with the present leadenhv India is one of the country's few friend 


border from Thailand 

Hanoi maintains it will withdraw all 
troops by 1992 it supports talks 
between Pnom Penh and former 
Kagipuchean leader Prince Sihanouk 
tin search'd a political sblution to the 
confliL ,and indicates it is prepared to 
take part m direct talks with the 
coalition of opponents fighting from 
bases in Thailand 

Hanoi has also made clear its desire 
to normalise relations with the US 
Last year’s release of 480 political 
prisoners and the leniency with which 
the Vietnamese court dealt with US 
backed rebels are obvious gestures 

Vietnam’s willingness to resolve the* 
issue of US soldiers sdl listed as 
missing in action from the Indo China 
war huis irKreased noticeably Since 
US special envoy General John 
Vessey visited Hanoi last 
Vietnam has handed over the remains 
of 52 bodies 

The US has reci(mx;ated by 
encouraging humanitarian aid to 
Vietnam from private organisations 
So fifir this has been restricted to 



mainutntion” It is vindely behewed the Harvard-tiained Vietnamew 


prosthetic assmtanc e wor*h $ 110,000, 
but a recent vniit by a te.tfn of US 
doctors accompanied by State 
Department ofncials signals a 
Gignificant shift in US policy 
The te&m reported on “the needs of 
Vietnamese children who were 


report c> c I lead lo the direct 
granting c to >d aid to Hanoi 
Vietnam *188 considerable 
economic pot'ntiai, with rubber, 
coffee, tea and other tropical produce 
in addition to healthy mineral 
reserves, but lacks the adrrunistratiwe 


economist Nguyen Xuan Qanh: 
‘There is no model for Vietnam. We 
must grope m the dark and find our 
own way ” Even widi intern a tional aid 
and foreign support, it faces a kn^ 
period of searcfwig 


dwaUed in the war or by disease and and econtmiic structure to exploit it. L^iUlY MOAN 






“We will overcome” 


H o Chi Minh City's Napoleonic 
boulevards and crowded 
streets were dark. The city 
was m the gnp of one ot its frequent 
power failures On Le Thanh Ton 
Street handles flickered in the shops 
and cafes and half the city's 
population seemed to be outside on 
,the tomd pavements 

Pe<iple weip sprawled on 
nfuttresses olavinq cards, playing 
dice, eatng. having then fortunes 
told and dozing An ucctisiona! breeze 
from the Saigon nwer stirred the 


leaves of the tamannd trees 
Turning into Nguyen Hue 
Boiievard, the dnver of my bicycle 
nckshaw swerved sudctenly to avoid 
running over a le^ess woman 
propetbng herself across the streeton 
her hands On Ga Long Street we 
were overtaken by a cluster of 
Vetnamesc beautes. floating rather 
than peddling in the same direction 
Then the rapid, silently swirling 
traffic of cycles mixedup with bicycle 
rickshaws swept into To Do Road, 
past the small, red bnrk cathedral, its 


doors padlocked, its worshippers 
gone 

Madtunc Nguyen Phu Oc Dw’e 
restaurant is in a villa near the 
■cathedral, on a quwt tree-kned street 
In the small dining room, paraffin 
lamps cast their gentle bght on 
Buddhas and family portraits standing 
on antique, ornately carved cabinets 
Two entire walls were covered with 
bookcases, reminders of the days 
when Madame Dai had been a senator 
and lawyer and this villa had been her 
legal office 

Her family were wealthy 
Itindowners from Hue, the former 
capital of Vietnam's emperor. much of 
u^ich was destroyed during the Tet 
offensive m 1968 After studying lawat 
the University of Montpelher m 
France, where she met her husband, a 
Vietnamese medicai student, she 
returned in the early Rfties, at the 
beginning of Vietnam's long strugs^ 
for independerKc 

Now in her sixties, Madame Dai'e 
hair IS grey and she is pleasingly 
plump As IS her custcmi with guests, 
she sat down to talk And at usual, the 
conversation revolved around her 
beloved Vietnam, where the country 
liad been and where it was going 
Continuous warfare for more dian 30 
years has left its mark on diis beautiful 
land and lU people 

She recalled "My sister was a 
revolutionary at seventeen After 
spending some time in the north with 
the Viet Minh. she ctene so<^ and 
hid in this house tasked her not to tell 
me the names of her visitors in case I 
was arrested 

"I must have had a premonition, 
because shortly after I was piaced 
under house arrest and prevented 
from taking my seat in the Senate.” 
Madame Dai's crime was her 
successful defence of opponents to 
the old regime 

A photograph taken on the day of 
her ^tention shows her standing in 
the centre of a circle of barbed u^. 
elegant in her oo dbi. the tiac B t io nal 
Vietnamese silk goum over kxiee 
trousers, her hair jet black. 

Pomting her finger accuilfnstfyat (he 
burly police officer stand^ outside 
the nng af.baibcd wire, she is die 
essence of courage and defiance' ”My 
country needed me then, and my 
country needs me now That is why I 
choee to stay.” 

Madame Ow isanactive member 
the locid community and stfll gtees 


Capital culture 


T HL 'hythmic rrcaktnq of pedals 
on a bicycle ricki»haw, ^outs 
vif ‘-ireet viendors and a 
ronsVnt numiir of voices from the 
ci.iwded j>av."einents giw> Vietnam's 
. ap tat I 'tv O' I 5 million oeopte the 
rrpi of a village 

Hanoi wa» firs. r.’PH’d capital ot 
Vielriam in lOU'AD under’heLyDu 
dynasty when *i was known as Thang 
Long ( itv '.>f thi Soanng Dragon 
N<»w <1 Loml/inatiori of crumbling 
French colonial eleganri and Asian 
jUmble, It Mas ret.'ined its shape and 
spint. Its face o* qrzen sliuttersa'id ..v 
balconies 

I tvei. the B S 2 bombers sent in by 
tne U S Air Force during the Vietnam 
war d'd little permanent damage and 
on'v <3 fow signs of their attacks 
remain around (he boulevards and 
ramshackle merchan.s quarter 
Communist Vietnam’s poverty has 
been Hanoi's saviour 
Other cities in South East Asia, 
such as Bangkok, Hong Kong and 
Sin^pore, have lieen overwhelmed 
by coTKrete and glass towers and six 
'ane car choked streets their 
traditionaJ tiavour largely lust in the 
30tr. century pell rnell rush to develop 
Not so Hanoi There are no private 
cars and the few traffic lights put up to 
control the rush hour streams of 
bicycles .seem pemianently on amber 
Built on scattered lakes inside a 
curve of the red over, the city lost its 
status as royal capital to Hue in 
central Vwtr.jm through much of the 
IBOOs But Hanoi s people say it 
afvM'A kept the mantle of national 
V uitural centre 

'Traditional customs can be 
weakened but not destroyed." said to 


Hoai, editor of the Hanoi weekly 
Nguot Hanoi (Fianot Resident) 

"Now^re in the country are the 
tailors better Our tuay of speaking 
Vietnamese is more correct than 
anywhere else We've had the stamp 
of the capital for 1,000 sears ” 

Fianoi lias three u snnet areas, and 
a fourth, the rosal citadel, a walled 
complex now housing a military 
camp Lttle of it remains The living 
heart of idanui is the haphazard 
honeycomb area of the .36 streets 
whx.h grew up in the early centuries 
as rows of wood and b 2 unboo huts, 
ear h street devoted to a craft 

The streets, closed off by a gate, 
were cKcupicd by artisans' guilds 
The gates have gone but the names, 
and the crafts, survive Tin is still 
tiammered in Tin Street, mats are stiU 
made and sold in Mat Street and |ute 
sacks sit m piles on Jute Bag Street 

‘ Our prionty is water We can 
supply only about half the aty's needs 
for clean water and we need to invest 
about $300 million for full supply,” 
s A Truong Tung, Deputy Qiatiinan 
of the Hanoi People's Committee 
winch runs the city 

Most of the green shuttered 
nansions on the gridiron of avenues 
around Tran Fiing and Flang Bay 
streets, once home for a single family 
each, now house at least 10 — 
meaning 40 or SO people Shanties 
have sprung up in their once ten^ 
^rdens 

Almost nothing is done In maintain 
the villas except those used as State 
offices or foreign enfoassies With the 
city's coffers bare, there Is alr.iost no 
new construction 




Madame Oai Senator, lau'sier, restaurateur 


frt’e iidiict f<i ill*, iiianv peoplf (he bpnng hatvcjt failed because of committee But tfiis year, despite 
whi) s»H’k her out E\,Lry afU'rnoon a drought and an almost total lack ol surplus nee from the soutfi, the 
constant stream ol visitors nng the Urtilisers situation in the north remams stark 

bell outside 'he villa’s iron gull In May the Government asked the Because life m Vietnani is so full ol 

hearers ol eggs presented ingratitude United Nations Development hardships, thousands of Vietnamese 
for help in ncgoiiating 'he s.ile of a Programme (UNDP) to find donors to leave the country every year by sea 
house, a cvuninunity leader who provide 108 , 4 i )0 tons of nee or and land Like many of her 
wants to discuss the agenda for a equivalent emergency fixxf relief to cointrymen, Madame Dai’s famdy is 
meeting, the c ouple whi > bring fluwei s feed 7 7 million people m 12 northern separated by oceans and continents 
every yeai on the anniversary of the provitv.es Of this group, over three Although one daughter istn Pansand 
successful kidney transplant million are seriously undernourished, another in California, Madame Dai 
ptrformedby Madame Dais husband 40 per tent of them children below the has never vonsidered joining the 
when he was one of the leading age of 14 exodus 

surgeons of what was then Saigon Recently, David Smith, UNDPs She says “We have alvueys had to 

The conversation turned to the resident representative m Vietnam fight for our existence For centuries 
difficulties Vietnam is experiencing based in Hanoi, came south to visit we were invaded by the Chinese,dien 
today, among them runaway inflation, projects of the Intenm Mekong came the French and finally, the 
high unempioymen;, a rapidly Committee, which UNDP supports Ameixans But we have always 
growing populato.t and not enough Tlic Co'^'mittee's projects are in the retained our national identity and 
‘schools, a serious blow foi this highly fertile Mekong delta, which noie, although we may be going 
literate and traditionally well-educated traditionally provides surplus nee for through difficult times, we unit 
people the north overcome them and survive, just as 

But the most pressing immediate This vast expanse of flat land we have throughout our history " 
hardship tha* faces Vietnam is the criss-crossed with irrigation and \Gemini News) 
serious food deficit in the north, drainage canals, many of them built 
j^re, for the second year in a row, through funding by ^e Mekong RUTH MASSEY 






Art of dissent 


I N a short story mu<.h talked 
about these days in Vietnam, 
a dying grandmothei is krKX'ked 
to the ground by rnugli militiamen in 
a midnight ta\ raid They want the nee 
she has stored in hei coffin, her 
insurance against indignity in death 
“Oh, Government*" she cries “Oh, 
Party* Look at us ” 

A quiet angel is rising in Vietnam, 
provoked not only by a mismanaged 
economy on 4 relentless downward 
spiral, but also by a bitter sense of 
l>olitical abandonment anu betrayal 
Vietnamese say communist officials 
have become a new landlord class 
that misuses the talented and abuses 
the poor 

Th»> anger, often couched tn 
Silliness, sometimes in irony, is 
reflected in astonishingly frank and 
daring films, plays, novels, short 
stories and poems most produced or 
written over the last year 

Many works are only thinly 
disguised as fiction Some are openly 
la!>elled ‘reporting and are not 
. onf.ned to lontemporary events 
T'le, dip bai k into the dark recesses 
<>t tfu las* 41) years or more, exposing 
oast I'- itiili'ies in the nor+h and 
p'eseii* d'senchantments in the 
South 

The ai'thor o! ‘he appirentiy true 
tale of thi mdniqht tax mid im T 98 J 
M/Kjf a Night JI-kj! MAis (itd to 
Hanoi from Ho Chi Minh City .i*U r the 
atory was published, to esca|>e the 
wrath fit loca' riffxiais 

Many of the re> im' works fo< us on 
th* idienation oi youth, a proiess tf> 
wh'ch the new 1 ntic>srn is Ixmiid to 
contribute Young people <ite 
portrayed as cymica* and lacking in 
conviction, or bemoaning their elders 
refusal to step aside and give them a 
cliarvce to rescue the future 

"T1 icse are serious themes' a 
leading pumalist in Ho Chi Minh L ily 
(formerly Saigon f said ‘If we dori t do 
something,we wnil lose a gefreration ‘’ 
There are also fears that a once 
gentle, familial, romantic and literary 
society, brutalized for half a century 
ny war and the daily indifference of 
corrupt arxi '■old blooded bureau 
crats, may be facing the breakdown of 
[ the scjciai decency and liar.nony 
irnportaot to all South La^t Asians 
Only animals turn their backs on 
‘•Himan suffenng <0 save their own 
‘ kir . " a dcK umentary film c ailed 
kindness anrounegs before a 
V qience of heartbreaking scenes of 
poverty and (despair on the streets of 
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Hanoi 

That quotation is repeated at the 
end Then, the films narrator asks 
“Do you know who -said thal^‘ 
And answers 

“Fortunately, it was not one of my 
friends It was Karl Marx ” 

Because* there are no piivate 
publishiiig or entertainment indus 
tries in Vietnam, all of these bold iiew 
vAiorks are being produced by people 
labouring within the Church, an 
intellei tual said 

This artistic explosion takes pLue 
with the tacit, 01 sometim»s diuxt, 
suppoil of the country's new 
communist party leader, Nguyi*n Van 
Linh, whom some intellectuals praise 
effusively Linh, who is tryuig to make 
socialism more responsive, intci 
veiled to allow the showing of the 
documentary Kindness on television 
in Hanoi, film makers say 

Other intellerluals argue »hat the 
pressure for change, in the econoniy 
as well as in the arts, is oiiginating 
from the people themselves and the 
leadership has to respond 

Most Vietnamese are oftcixled, if 
not incensed by the suggestion that 
this openness of cnticism is only a 
reflection of the Soviet Dnion s 
glasnost Moscow is almost univ«'r 
sally regarded as a creator of 
problems not solutions, and the 
Fassians a people without Vietnam s 
deep and comple> cultural roots 
Whatev* r the souri e of the new 
Vietnamese artist k trend it 1. not to 
the liking of nvany cadres below I inli, 
partK ularly in the proviiKes, who are 
often pilloried in story atxi film 
A leading novi’list, Nguyen Maiih 
I uan, said in an interview that hisbest 
selling novel. Mangrove Island, was 
banritd III s<*veial southwestern 
prove 11 es It 's critical of lonmet 
Vietcong revolutionaries who took 
powx r after the fal* of Saigon 

fiU* pec>ple who apparently 
tei cxjnize thenisei.A*s in the book are 
asking the t^cty to condemn it. 
ac < ording to a dex ument smuggled 
0 it ol lfn> provim e and given to I uan 
Asked if he wa ■« afraid, the author 
said “No Just " 

T hi artistii vitality of Vietnam 
IS most sharply 'elt in small 
places the literary cotfeeshops 
of Hanoi and the intimate video 
cinemas in both north and south - 
where PlatfHjn is makincj the *oundj, 
along with new Vietnam* sc* films, one 
of them a sympathetic treaiinen* of 


South Vietnamese* troops and bar 
girls made by an exile now living in 
Switzerland It is also fell in 
experimental theatres 
Qne of these theatres, in the 
spartan loft of a community centre in 
Saigon, is packirrg in enthusiastic 
< lowds with a play called A Fable 
I Xorp the Year 2000 
The ac tors are students The 
aii'hor IS a 32 year old film camera 
m»in, I* Ijoang, one of several 
prominent norther'1 intellectuals who 
say themoved to the south because* 
t w IS nxne dynamic 
Because Vietnamese willing is 
subtil and sophisticated, many 
allusions and double meanings mig it 
be lost on a spec tatoi relyin*j on an 
interpreter But the appne lative 
f aces sjxintaneous applause and 
upr larious laughter ot the audience 
most i,f them tx'ople under 40 
years ot acte fill in the gaps 

The ihc'mc* seems stiaighttniwaid 
young versus old, past against 
present with a timeless oppoitunist 
(htowii in Before the i nd however it 
IS apfwrc'iii that age dcx*s not 
v*e.eiTniii*' outlook 

I he opjxar till list swims loaodtioin 
the riix-r of life (twet white doths 
flap[x< by siag<*harids I while cha 
uu rers lepiesentmg p.»sf and present 
sti ji^gle on a narrow bridge, across 
which only c'ue can pass 

The story is a play within a play, 
bee aiise a robber, neither young nor 
o'd. who lurkshy the foot 'jf :he bridge 
has s'cili n a sc npf from a wrilc*r wfio 
had iiu iiioiiey to hand over 

As t tie inte* 101 play an old table 
ai ted out around ccwifeiuporary 
theme’s (iToqrtsses, the lotiber 
wayUivs Die same writer several t mes 
tcj 'orce hin 1 to c'lange the sc ript at the 
demand of mtkiential people, a 
sensitive subiect among intellectuals 
here First the end is rewritten, at 
gun|}oint. 1 hen the beginning then the 
middle 

The audienceToars its approval as 
one policy and I onditionaltei another 
IS mocked When the interior play has 
become so bad that the p<x>r writer 
asks the robber, who w now a 
celebrity, how he keeps people in the 
theatre, the robber replies "At the 
intermission we announce that if the 
audience goes home they wiU fund 
things even worse there, with the 
family complainmg about high prices, 
the electnc'ty cut and the water shut 
off When they come back to their 
seats, we IcKk them m the theatre " 




A mun »/oi king grain in hiS houie Insurance against mdignitv in death 


I’ \.tui sh<K>; ihf post with a biillf t, 
ihi- lutuu' wil) muw yc>n diiwri with 
oriillpr', 

Thf lint i&lioin acicK omcntars/hlni, 
Ihrauqn Sfi leonvtlse'sEves. 
whu. h itralis the c ity’s noble history in 
V1 ntn''its (>( moivirths and niaii 
dorms Boi th». theme alsr' runs 
throuqh yonteinpor.irvsjtories novels 
and soni} 

The misuse of the pre communist 
past and i>ef>ple somehtAu associated 
svnth It <s an anderlyiiiq message in 
Miin>'roii(> Island the i ove! that has 
biou'jht down noth praise and 
oppiobrium in laige quantities on the 
head'>( Iiuin tht autlior 

I have 'oaihed rruiny sacred 
mws ' lie sciys ‘But these sacri’d 
I ciws must take the rc sponsibilitw for 
what Ihi-y have done to this country 

Afotigrocv Island, based on T uan's 
own espetu’iKC ol living in a rural 
toiiimune in the south, tells of a 
univei sitv t due ated woman, a sup 
(Xiifer of thcViett oiuj. who returns to 
her village alter toe c nj of the w.ir to 
hell) rt’biiild It with nxidern agru ul 
uaal techticilogv 

I he lotmet Vietcong leaders, 
uneducated peasants who have 
seized political power in the 
lountryside, do not want her They 
lal'el her a < apitalist Her family 
suffers, her husband abandons her 

"In rebuilding the south,” said 
Tuan, a noifhcmet, "we made many 
mistakes Wepaida veryhigiiprrrc 
sometimes the pme ol blood ‘ 

T he loss vtf talent is still going 
on, othr r writers say A short, 
tragicomic piece called A Sort 


of Fiifiriv bfory publislted recently .n 
the maga/ine An and Litcrauirc, 
relates the advi-iitiires ol a ‘laplcss 
scientist hoping Ic go tibroad to an 
important i onferen* e but getting 
enmeshed instead in a systc'm of 
bureauc ratic intrigue and tavoiii.tism 
that reserves foreign travel for those 
who havi- earned the light to iiupoit 
consumer gcxids Voung scholars 
eager for inleinatioral voiitacts, 
either lailoi then principles tha. is 
bring back a sewing mac hne lot ihc 
boss oi get pushed aside 

fuan who says hr* sc'es it as his 
duty to sound an alarm in his works, is 
one of many intc’llecluals now talking 
openly of a humane ileiaturc 
movement in Hanoi in the early lyoOs, 
about urhich the outside woilcl knows 
veiy little 

These writeis anvf poets, many ol 
whom wiere imprisoned in 196 *) m n 
sweeping ciai kdowii had been 
ciitical ol the tuial collectiyization of 
the 19 ,S()s in the North, when 
unknown numbers of Vietnamese 
died at the hands ol ideologues who 
were told to eliminate certain 
peicentaqc' of the old landlord class 

The spec tre of pa, t y militants killing 
their countiymen to meet a quota 
haunts a new generation of wiiieis 
who say they still see minds and 
c haracters being dclormed by an 
often inhumane system This tiagic 
process forms the basis for Tuan’s 
latyst book, Louirg As 1 luing in 
whu h fout idealistic young (leople 
learn to scheme to suivive, and their 
cliaracters are grotesquely transfor 
med 

“The voung are not being paid 


attention to,’ 1 uari said “They have 
iio'hing to beliecv in ’’ 

We have showm you a drop of 
watei, but the t)€c pie arc the 
'■ea ’’says the narrator of the 
c ontioversial documentary. Kind 
ness a powerfully understated film 
Tiie film in which a camera team 
waiidcus the streets of Hanoi looking 
lor the reality behind the slogans hung 
on public liuildings, was made last year 
in love and compassion’ to the 
memory »it a tilm maker wiho died of 
iJiKcr after a troubled life The film 
fias not yet Ocen shown in the south 
riv dex umentary leaves searing 
images pc-opli- in a people’s republic 
collapsing o* hunger in the street, 
people woiking as beasts of burden, 
people who seem no longer able to 
define lium<iiiitariaiiism or greed 
As i lOvc rnment otficvils alight Irom 
boyietmade cars, the .uasses 
Sc ramble to turd an inch of breathing 
s)>ace on primitive tiains In surprising 
I ixtapositurn Roman Catholic nuns 
tend to the leeds of lepers - an 
unspoken and shocking comment, in 
Vietnanxjse terms on the rcxjts of 
decehey, 

In the end the image rtiat remains 
most painfully endunng is that of an 
old Ilian who leads the cameramen to 
Ills little home to display his only 
treasuies 

They are war medals He has given 
his life to Hanoi’s battles 

At the I rid however, he is lett at the 
side of the road with only a bicycle 
pump and a tew took, fighting for a 
living with people of all ages peddling 
scraps 

BAR BARA CROSSETTE 
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RESTORATION. 


Old art made new 


Lucknow is a city where the old mingles effortlessly with the new. It is only fittingv 
therefore, that the national laboratory for restoration of old art should be housed 
there. The first article details the remarkable achievements of this organizatin, 
while the second tells of the methods being adopted in West Germany to restore 
old books. 


F IRDAUSI’S Shahnama, deal 
mg as it does widi events in the 
reign of Persian monarchsdou'n 
to the time of Yaadagird. is full of 
battles When a copy of the epic 
dating from the Mo^ul period was 
brou^t to the National Research 
Laboratory for the Conservation of 


Cultural Property (NRLC) m 
Lucknow some four years ago, it had 
lought tine battl*> too nviuy Nkisl o) 
Its 530 pages were brittle lievond 
handling and eaten up by termites and 
other inserts The paint had flaked oil 
the almost70 illustrations The NRLC 
took more than a year tn do the 



The ‘Shahnama’ before irealment The paint had flaked off 

1* 


restora tion work It could ha\« been a 
little less but the work on 
illustrations needed spfcial care 

The head of the NRLC, Mr O P 
Agarwal, says that normally the 
prorcss of lamination between 
cellulose acetate foils is used for such 
old (xxrks and papers However in 
tins c.isr’, patches ot tissue were 
iMsud Melx ulo s Lire cc.is i.ike,' 
III fill even the minutest holes vcith 
p«jpc-i ftbie I hi NRLC lecomnund 
I'd i!mI the I'CX'k hi- kept in a gbss 
c ,ise 'cith '<»w lighting The ShcifuujrrKi 
IS tiow. .IS goo'l .ts new 

Phe NRLi tuis fiver f'.e last dicade 
mnov.itecl sonic rads al tec hniques U* 
restore pru eless vet damagetl works 
ol art 1 hi> i'1-.tin'te is 1(1 ye*.irsold and 
IS one tit the liest in Asia in the field ot 
t o n se I ' a I ion lese.irch The 
bbt>r.itory, tviused fust in the State 
Museum, was later shitted iti a rented 
fiuilding Right ntiw n ect upies a 
sprawling and sparkling new complex 
'vith a host of departments sue h es a 
bio deterioration set tion, the 
analytical wing, and separate antiqut' 
resean h ffivisions for p.ipc’r, sttint 
and met.ils A formidabli array of 
equipineni ranging from the X ray 
lUioresccrue sr>c< Ironieter ind 
atomic absorption photo.nCter to 
testiiis inai hint’s id< ntifies the 
I omponenis of art obic'i ts. tests their 
structure and resilience, and measures 
structure and resilieiK e, and measure 
every bit of damage With 11.000 
boolU on art conservation alone, the 
NRl C library is also taied the best in 
Asia 

Tracing the history of the institute 
Agarwal explained ihat the NRLC 
was set up with a two-pronged 
objective - - to < ornbinc fundamental 
researr h on treatment technique’s 
with treatment itself The research 
findings are irxfepeirdent and are 
passed on to museums, conservation 
centres and archaeological centres 
The institute will investigate the cause 
of fungus on wall paintings as it is 
doing on some such paintings tn 
Sikkim, without necessaniy receiving 







the painting* for restoration Quite 
oftai • movable cultural property is 
brought to the institute and once 
reetored, transported back, Agarwal 

ays 

The Bistitute now has some very 
challenging aaigmnents and is even 
taking up conarvation projects 
outsde the country The institute has 
done pioneering work in. the 
prearv^ion of ciich bark bhuna 
patra) and Nepalese paper material 
and in identifiying natural dyes in 
Indian textiles The scientists also 
came up with some far-reaching 
findings when they analysed the iron 
implements found at a megatithK; site 
m the T adakanhalli area of Karnataka 
They put fcxrth the opinion that the 
date of arrival of iron in India was 
aomeu/heic around 1000 BC and not 
300 BC as believed earlier Scientists 
revealed that at Tadakanhalli, the 
blacksmith was an excellent 
craftsman and had used the heat 
treatment process with great 
precision 

As a first step towards the control 
arxf eradxratKin of fungi, the NRLC 
initiated a programme for the survey 
of fungi found on paper materials in 
Indian museums Two Thanka 
paintings belonging to the Patna 
Museum were sent to the laboratory 
for treatment These paintings, done 
on cloth, were found deternrating 
rapidly ^cause of fungal species 
present in the museum Before 
carrying out the treatment, the lungi 
were isolated by using a non 
destructive method, as welt as by the 
dll tion plate method 

One of the major projects taken up 
by the NRLC has been the 
identifKation of micro organisms 
present on ‘viooden bhooto images' at 
the Crafts Museum in New Delhi 
Soentists isolated and identified the 
drffercnt species of fungi Special 
conaervatKin techniques were used to 
clean up the wooden images and fill 
thegaps About 55 big wooden images 
were treated successfully and 
restored 

A very significant project was the 
transfer of wail painbngs from a 
monastery in Sikkim All die walls and 
ceilings were otigtnatty painted, but m 
course of time the colour fad^ and 
the plasters peeled off. Some of these 
wan pamtmgs were tranqiorted frdin 
Sikkim to Luckntwand tieatedat the 
NRLC. 


A n N1U.C team u4iich visited 
the' Ta| Mahal to find out 
if the marble surface had 
yeUowed due to pollution from the 
Mathi^a rafkierv. concluded that the 


yellowing of the monument was in fact 
due to a resin coating that had been 
applied for protecting the monument 
The finding led to a very important 
conclusion that a protective coating 
should not be applied on any surface, 
even stone, unlei>s its properties have 
been fully tested 

NRLC scientists are also trying to 
create an adhesive to bind the 
loosening layers of sand stone 
sculptures The work started when 
the laboratory received red 
sandstone sculptures from the 
Mathura Museum Because 
sandstone is composed of layers of 
sediments, the sculptures had begun 
to break Scientists here have now 
perfected a solution of ejxixy resin 
which, they say, is strong enough to 
take care of the problem 

Last year in February the NRLC 
got the challenging assignir^nt of 
-restoring the Hukuru Miskill mosque 


in Male, the capital of the Maldives 
The peculiarity of this mosque is that 
It IS entirely made of white coral 
The extreme porousness of coral, 
combined with the island’s rainy 
climate, had caused parts of the 
mosque to be e rode d leading to a 
thick growth of alg^ in the crevices 
artd ajjpearanceTif ugly stains on the 
walls 

The mosque, part of the Old Frxiay 
mosque of Male, is one of the pearls of 
Islamc architecture Built in 1656 by 
the then Sultan of the Maldives, 
Ibrahim Sikander 1, it is a symbol of 
the people's religiosity It is also the 
Only remaining testimony to the 
craftsmanship and skill of Maldivian 
masons and carpenters The issue of 
the conservation of this mosque 
figured during the discussions in 1986 
A^en Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
visited the Maldives The NRLC was 
later entrusted with the responsibility 


The page after treatment As good as new 




Agdiwal says that the onslai^ht of When the NRLC team, during its 
nature had created a number of visit to the Maldives, cleaned the 
conservation problems in the painted inner surface of the 
mosque "Tlie growth nl algae was far monument, inscriptions from the 

greater than we had anticipated and Holy Quran emerged bright and 

we really did not know how to remove shining The NRLC also treated the 

It and check further growth So far ermite eaten ('earns and pillars with 

scientists do not know any chemical pesticides 

which can stop the algae growth for all 

time to come We finally decided to The results were so spectacular 
dimct a jet ot detergent mixed hot ‘hat the Maldivian Government even 
water into the crevices First we killed televised the restoration work right 
the algae with an application of through the year Agarwal hopes the 

polycite and finally, after we vi<ere restoration ^rk will not only protect 

through with the water treatment, we the mosque’s architectural nches but 

sprayed the rribsque with zinc salt to ‘‘Iso me rease India’s goodwill abroad 

prevent further growth "Thecleaning 
up operation lasted almost an year SANJAY JOHRI 


(Below) The watte of the Male mosque, overgrown with algae (top) and 
after reetoration, (right) a wall painting from the Sikkim monastery, 
shouiing the sort of damage the restorers faced (top), and another each 
painting after they were done with it, and (far right) a wooden image from 
the Crafts Museum in Delhi be/ore and after restoration More pictures of 
the NRLC on following pages 


















Booked for repair 


T he ravages ot time had taken 
their toil on flit- books for 200 
years the cold and the heat and 
the insects and the dust had gone to 
work on ’hern 

Then, during rcj-oir work in the 
syirugogue m Hechingcn, they were 
discow>red m an attic 
Todiy, tiw years later, they make 
piteous Sigh'S, piles ot tattered paper 
without cocer^ on the clean plastic 
work tab’e of A’tred Weilliauser 
Wellhauser is a restorer of old 
books at Tubingen University Hd 
brings auoui .i doaen old books such 
as these back to their pnstinc glory 
every year 

The tom pages are treated, missing 
parts •added, the pages washed and 
treated with a preservative, the v-over 
repaired and embellished once more 
The result >s books that look }ust as 
they did when they were comnrus 
sioned bng ago by well to do people 
from bocknindcrs 
The cratt of restoring books is lar 
trom dying out It s going through 
something ot a boom There is too 
much work tor the number of 
restorers Hundreds of thousands of 
books, many valuable, a'e aiwiting the 
attentions ol the few >Mperts in the 
field 

In Tubingen University alone there 

Nationol Retttarch Laboratory/or 


are 2,50,000 that need restonriB and 
another 800,000 where the situation is 
urgent — and there is onl^one man to 
do the job 

The university also has a collection 
of oM Oriental documents 
In rough detail the method Alfred 
Wellhauser applies to dilapidated 
books 1 $ always the same But many 
books are unique in themselves and 
have to be treated accordingly Wefi 
hauser warned "You chn never say 
that that worked the Iasi time " 

He acquired his talents for restonng 
books as a mastei book binder and 
former head of the Tubingen 
University FYess 

Surprisingly 19th-century books 
are the problem Those several 
hundred years old are less so Or 
Gerd Brmkus, chief hbranan at 
Tubingen University, said “Paper 
made from rag pulp doesn't lose its 
strength after 600 years " 

There is a technical reason why 
books from the 19th century are most 
prone to disintegrate The 
replacement of the hand press 
invented by Gutenberg by the high 
speed printing machines at the 
beginning of the 19th century allowed 
book printers to increase their 
production enormously 
Paper factories could not find 

Conaeruofion a/ Cultural Ptapertjf, 


sufficient raw materials to be able to 
meet the demand. So dtey replaced 
the rags (fibres obtained from old 
ebtoes) that had bein used up to 
then in paper production, and bone 
glue with replacement* materuds, 
mainly wood alum restn 


T his epellcd the beginning of 
trouble Yhe wood could only 
be processed mto paper with 
the use of acid additives — arid in bme 
toey destroyed the structure of the 
paper 

Today the first step the book 
restorer has to take to go about his 
work IS to wash out and neutralise 
these corroding acids, page by page 
This IS why at the very start the 
book has to be completely taken apart 
After measunng the hydrogen ion 
concentration in the pages (strength 
of'the acidtty) the individual pages are 
placed with great care between sieve 
frames, washed m a water bath, de 
acidified and finaBy protected from 
acids in the air with calcium 
carbonate 

What follows next is often very 
tricky The pages or scraps ot page 
that have b^ome (hm and tom are 
once more “treated" 

Wellhauser places the mdividuBl 

Ijtc kn ow. OtmoiOtm hni in Aebi 


pages on the bottoni of the sieve of the 
treatment equipment He pours over 
them water mixed with fibre slurry 
The water passes through the open 
spaces in the sieve and is sucked 
below 1 he paper fibres are deposited 
in the spaces on the page they fill up 
the holes exactly 

EJut this method is not always 
appropriate, tor often the papers are 
too damaged The old ink, made with 
gallic acid, erodes the paper It was so 
strong that in many books there is 
only a hole in the paper where once 
there was a letter 
In these instances Wellhaiiser 
makes use of a trxk he knows - 
splitting the pafX'i It scetns hardly 
possible but this methcxl works with 
amazing su< cess, Wellhauset said 
‘It’s gmat lun," and set .ihoul 
demonxirating l.i#> Irui 

He pl<x ed the jxipct whu h h.id 
pu VKHisli, covered on I .nth sidi s with 
ta’Iatine qlue and jiasted on s'urdy 
lilter paper, lictween his knees and 
pulled slowly on the two overlapping 
edqp.. of the supjiorf paper I he page 
tiasted between the filter |vipieis 
separated cleanly into the front and 
reverse cide 

Wellhauser then pasted a thin 
Japanese paper t>efween the parted 
page layers to reinforce them 

A little later he ducked the whole in 
a solution at 45 degrees Celsius wbic h 
dissolved the cn 2 vmes of the gelatine 
layer The support paper can now be 
pulled away gently 
The enzymes are made harmless in 
another warm tiath The new lxx)k 
page is finished Thanks to the papier 
that lias beeii inserted into *hc sheet 
the piage is substantially more robust 

O THER restoration workshops 
use different methods in an 
attempt to find time saving 
ways of restoring many books 
In Buckeburg in Lower Saxony 
book experts laminate the papers 
with a synthetx; laye* of film made of 
acrylate and lay them on brittle 
newsprint soaked in caustic soda so 
that the paper shrinks about 15 per 
cent 

This results in the fragile paper 
becoming once more soft so that it 
cart be creased without any damage 
Other book restoration workshops 
are not so pernickety an(l simply 
paste on thin Japanese paper over the 
old, weakened page to reinforce it 
Wellhauser does not thmk much of 
these methods Gerd Bnnkus said 
“The ink acid remains in the paper 
when you stretch a layer of acrylate 
him over the page, and it should also 
be remembered that synthetics also 
age. 



When we restore ue do it 


thoioughly and not lusi to postpone 


deterioration 


Wellhauser agreed He said ' I 
assume that our books will not 
deteriorate over the next 50u years It 
you lust paste something over the 
papei It can be guaranteed thai in five 
years time it will again begin *o 
deteriorate ’’ 

In Tubingen chemicals are used 
sparingly and only to an extent that 
they can late, be neutralised 

In this connection Wellhauser tells 
of a manuscript that in 1966 was 
laminated with a self adhesive layer ul 
him, that went brown because of the 
synthetic softening agent it contained 
It was also in danger of dissolving 
Book expert Protessor Wa* hter 
from Vienna needed 500 hours to (ind 
a suitable solution tor the synthetic 
layer he needed, and treated 250 
pages with it millimetre by millimetre 
- an enormous task 


If a new wooden cover has to be 
prepiared Wellhauser uses plywood 
or in special cases pear wood because 
these woods are sturdy 

Now and ti .cn book experts come 
upon scraps of paper when they 
dismantle a book which had been 
used as “stuffing” by the original 
binder 

These scraps of paper, that were 
once regarded as unimportant, are 
now of special significance because 
they are unique and can give 
researchers into book production 
valuable scraps of information 
Some years ago Wellhauser found a 
dozen oi so sc raps of parchment from 
which a document could be 
reconsti ucted, giving information 
about the origins of the volume 
Professor Bnnkus was asked why 
these books were restored at 
considerable expense and not just 
simply put on micro film Many 
academics only want to know what is 
in the books 


R estorers must not only 

treat the paper but also the 
rest of the book — the wooden 
took covers, leather binding, 
colounng and the switching 
Tubingen also has palm leaf 
manuscripts The writing is on narrow 
strips of palm leaf that are bound one 
on top of another 
Pigskm 1 ^ always pigskin The 
restorer tries as far as possible, to re 


He replied ‘We need these old 
volumes so as to be able to explain 
interconnections — for instance the 
movement of books between 
monastery libraries “ 

A small blot of sealing wax can 
indicate in which monastery the boc^ 
was produced ^ 

Brmkus oaid book restoration can 
also be risky He quoted an incident m 
America in which the paper acids 


use the old leather parts 
Restorers keep to the original 
scheme of the book binding usually, 
sometimes with simple, sometimes 
with double binding 


were neutralised by a diethylamine 
gas There were two explostons 

THOMAS NEUSOIWANDCR 
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The bishop’s curse 



• o 

^L'1469 


To the inhabitants of Iwembe villaf'c 
in Uf>drida the deadly flies that 

l>lagiK‘ the region are a simple matter 
of history: in respKmst* to the murder 
of Uganda's first Anglican bishop a 
century ago, "a white man < .ime with 
a suitcase full of these flies, so they 
could kill us." 1 he reality is not so 
straightforward, but to the vilIagcTs 
the <»ffe< t IS the same; new victims 
arc' buried every few days, and 
promised c'radication programmes nevc'r 
set'm to materialise. 


► Survive on human/animal 
blood 

Transmit sleeping sickness, 
often fatal in humans 

► Inhabit treed, shrubby areas 

► Pesticide control is 
effective but potentially 
dangerous 


(icmini correspondent Zik Nakwagala 
sjx'nt two months in Iwembe and sends 
this report on its battle with the 
bishop's curse. 


Y AKOBO Muz<ih, a S6 y^ar old 
p<>as<\nt i.l Iwcmbi- cillagv in 
fasfprn Uganda, points at the 
hill that rist’b just ticyond the. ed<|e of 
the I luster ot huts and explains at>out 
tht irsc-- of the Anglican bishop A 
cei lury ago the Ux <il Basoqa peoplf 
h «1 taken the first kishop of Uginda 

I intd' Listofiy I he Baganda, Uqarida's 
la'gest ethnic gicjup, ordered that he 

20 


be set free, but the word "release ’ 
sounded much the Siime as “kill" in 
the local tongue and the bishop was 
muidered 

‘ As you know, thc'se white people 
never forg* t ” says Mu/ia'i ‘ So a 
white man came wth a suitcase tullof 
tliese flics, so that they r ould kill us” 
As you may have observed, ilmost 


everv home in Iwembe has a sick 
person, and every day wie bury 
someone ” 

The flies of the bishop's curse aie 
the tse tse flies that plague the village 
They come from the hillside says 
Muaah He was bitten by one several 
weeks before, while working in the 
garden of the local headmaster, and 
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Armas affected by the tse-tse fHes in Uganda More than a ntiUton people are at nsk 


had since been suffering a high fever, 
loss of appetite and general weakness 

The only treatment available was a 
few capsules from a local shop He is 
not sure what they contained but 
believes capsules can cure anything 
The closest health centre is at Bugiri, 
eight miles from Iwembe, but he is too 
weak to walk there The only other 
means of transport is by bicycle taxi, 
the passenger balancing on the centre 
bar or straddling the rear carrier, and 
Muzah cannot afford the fare 

Even if he had the money, he says, 
“i cant't go to Bugin hospital The 
nurses there wouldn’t take me as lam 
in tatters and I don’t have a ‘brother’ 
(bribe) to pay them Those people 
only attend to those with brothers ” 

Despite a population of about 
6,000, Iwembe has no clinic of its own 
A building was started, but qualified 
staff were not willing to work m the 
rough local 'conditions, and the 
villagers could not afford brothers to 
encourage them 

The clinic building sits neglected, 
the same fate facing the tse tse unit 
set up to monitor the spread of 
sleeping sickness It too had been 
abandoned and is now overgrown 
with weeds 

Stephen Kibita, a 30 year old 
villager, says the people have likewise 
been abandoned “I think the 
Government has left us to face our 
(ate on our own No action has been 
taken now for over three yedrs 

“Som^ people from Bugiri hospital 
came here, and advised us to cut down 
sU the bushes to stop the flies 
spreading But we don’t have slashers 
09 hoes to do so. And we don’t have 


the money to buy them Do they 
expiect us to use our hands and 
teeth’” 

Adds villager Muhammed Wafulla 
’’The last time a plane spiaycd is over 
three years ago, and then only once 
We were also advised to use traps to 
catch the flies, but where do we get 
the nets’ If we were to spend all the 
time catching the flies, who wi'l attend 
to our gzurdens’” 

Dr Shema Masaba, Minister of 
Animal Industry and Fisheries, says 
there has been an explosion of the tse 
tse problem throughout Uganda He 
says the flies have spread to more 
than three-quarters of the country, 
leading to senous outbreaks of 
trypanosomiasis (sleeping sickness) 
in Arua, Mukono, Busoga and Toro 

In February President Yoweri 
Museveni announced an anti tse tse 
campaign, calling for a mass 
mobilisation in all affected areas The 
acting director of the Uganda 
Trypanosomiasis ^Organisation in 
Tororo says “There is no other 
country in the world with such high 
incidence of sleeping sickness as 
Uganda at the moment ’’ In three 
districts of eastern Uganda alone, 
more than a million people are at nsk 

The Government has been seeking 
an aircraft to renew aenal spraying, 
and recently announced a schedule 
of morning and evening flights to 
cover much ,of the region east of 
Kampala, the capital Iwembe is at the 
centre of the worst hit region, but the 
plane did not arnve and no spraying 
took place 

Authorities say the aenal attack is 
needed m addition to ground 


spraying, traps and bush clearing 
Though Uganda’s director of tse-tse 
control says aerial spraying is more 
effective, it can also kill fish and other 
“non targeted’’ victims Some 
entomologists say traps and screens 
can be as effective, without 
endangenhg the environment 

In Iwembe the villagers are sceptical 
of all this They have seen vehicles 
come and go before, and officials 
arrive to “investigate” When thekx:ai 
tse tse unit was established they were 
told to build mud houses for the 
“supervisors” who ivould arnve 

The officials came and stayed 
bnefly The villagers expected tools 
and medicine, but received none, and 
the supervisors soon left Although 
tse tse flies are a msyor threat to 
cattle, there are few cows in the area 
and the villagers bear the brunt of 
their attacks 

They live in small thatched huts and 
spend most of their lives outdoors 
Although most children have been 
inoculated against major diseases— 
the Government takes the inoculation 
programme so senously it refuses to 
issue essential tax certificates to 
parents who cannot produce proof of 
their childrens’ immunisation—there 
IS no vaccine against the tse-tse bite 

The absence of medical facilities 
makes it difficult to determine exactly 
how many illnesses are related to the 
flies Villagers who are bitten have no 
choice but to continue working to 
feed themselves, when they grow too 
sick they stay in their huts, until many 
eventually die Government |«ro- 
grammes come and go but the tse¬ 
tse—and the villagers—remain 
(Gemini News) 
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West, after a httle deliberation, decides 
' If ad H-J After the dummy is laid yen. 
heave a sigh of relief and thank your stai 
that you did not venture for a seven Yoi 
cannot avoid a club loser Wrth an air o 
nonchalance you win the opening lead it 
hand with H Q t ash D K, cross to dummy 
through H K and is shocked to find East 
discard a spade You realise you shoukf 
have considered this eventuality 

You paiisr to calm your nerves and try 
to find a way out Now a certain trump 
loser, dummy's Ace of Diamond, will take 
care of one of the two c lub tosers The 
loser spade can be ruffed in dummy There 
remains one more losing club to consider 
The Idea of a ruffing finesse suddenly 
flashes through your mind But it is too late 
-- you do not have any back entry lo 
dummy to entoy the diamonds 

You think a bit more and decide that the 
hand can still be played if West holds 3 
cards in spade, 2 cards in club and 4 cards 
in diamond with queen You. therefore 
play a spade from the table to S Q. 
tinessmg the King, t ash S A, cash C AK 
and then play the 3rd spade from hand If 
West follows you would ruff a diamond in 
hand, cash the top heart and exit with the 
last trump, end play West and finesse the 
diamond return to make 12 tricks But that 
IS not to be the case West ruffs the 3rd 
sp. de and exits with a trump You have to 
concede a trick in club in the end 
The hand, you see, is a simple one If the 
trump breaks 3 2 you can always make 12 
tricks, even 13, depending on whether East 
holds D Q or rx>t You just win the heart 
lead m hand, pl<j> O K, overtaken by 
dummy's Ace, return D J and, it East does 
not covei, let it go, discarding a club 1 ven 
if It IS taken over by West, the hand can still 
be made on a 3 2 heart break However, D 
J wins the tuck 

•You continue with D 10 F,asfcovers D 
Q you ruff and then play a heart to 
dummy s King fyou should not cash the 
top heart in your hand and then cross 
throu^ H K because on a 4 1 heart break 
thj^Hind wiH not make 13 tricks though on 


a 3 2 heart break it will, when East discards 
a spade You cash another diamond, 
discarding the other small club You 
should not cash the 5th diamond at this 
stage, as that will defeat your contract 
You play a spade to queen finessing the 
King, cash S A and play the 3rd spade from 
haixl 

West may take his trump trick any time 
he desires, but cannot prevent you from 
making 12 tricks 

GURUOEV 


QUIZ. 



1 She wrote just one book, 
published in 1936 That has be^n so 
famous that the author of a proposed 
sequal is being paid $4 9 million Who 
IS she, what is the book she wrote, and 
who IS wnting the sequeP 

2 A bunch ol questions about the 
recent tram accident near Quilon 
what was the name of the train, where 
w IS It coming from and where was it 
going whai was the name of the 
bridge on which the accident 
o< curred"^ 

3 Which Governor General h 2 is a 
town named after him in We^i Bengal, 
and why^ 

4 What’s special about the dwarf 
willow c)f the Tundra region in 
■Greenland^ 

5 A mosquito is not dangerous 
when It flies, but beware when it sits 
on your body, so flow many feet does 
a mosquito have^ 

f. Who was the first mother to win a 
singles title at Wimbledon’’ 

7 Where was the Icist Asian 
snooker t hampionship held, who won 
It, and alter whom is the trophy that 
he thereby won named’ 

8 As a constable in the Punjab 
Police Sukhdew Singb was a 
nondescript man. by the time he died 
earlier this mont h what had become of 
him’ 

9 The ASIV mission--planned 
and executed by ISRO -that failed, 
was to have put into orbit a SROSS, 
can you decipher all the acroriyms^ 

10 Who, for all practical purpose*, 
founded modem Lucknow and what 


did Lucknow replace as the capital of 
Awadh’ * 

THE ANSWERS 
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CHESS. 

In the 2nd Cjt jncfniasierc’ tourn.vneiit 
held m Calc mid this year India ■> Hmsad 
was pitted against USSR s Kaidanov In 
the diagrammed position Prrt'>aH is in cireat 
distress He (white) has iiist played Rei *o 
save himsell from hc’ing mated tiul in.il 
seems hardly lo have helfx’d hm 
Kaidariuv now played a ccmbinatKin lh.it 
di>struved Pras^ What was it’* 



DistrihuiKin <W) Khl, Qd5 Rel tl, 
Na3 e-? BeJ Pa2. b2 c3 d4, 12, g2. h4, 
(8) Kq8, Qd3 Ra8 e8. Nc6 BdS 94 . 
Pd7. Ii7. cl 17 97 . h4 
The answer 1 Rx Be3 2 fe3 < forced! 
Bgi' J White I esigns 

KIBITZER 




MTinE WATCH. 


Friendly formulas 
for fun 



The adult lion bends low on its fore¬ 
limbs keeping its rear high. He then 
does a small bob to the little cub stan¬ 
ding in front of him. And all is clear- 
/y understood. This is the adult's 
unspoken statement that what is 
about to follow is all strictly play and 
that no ill-will is intended. Such 
movements are very important in the 
animal world as signals to play, ag¬ 
gression, anger, etc. Though 
everything about the' players appears 
as ferocious as the behaviour of war¬ 
ring animals, bites and nips are only 
half-hearted;* no blood is drawn. 
Meanwhile, the young cub is learning 
co-ordination, technique and at the 
same time building up its strength. 


When a bird lets out an alarm call to warn its 
and fnends of possible trouble is it not 
Itself in denser of iettins the predator know 
exactly where it is? It seems not, for a 
number of birds ifKludins the chaffinch and 
the great tit are actually 'ventriloquists' They 
•throw’ their voices away from themselves 
and confuse the enemy vrho looks for the 
birds in the wrong directioni 

Both birds and mammals locate a noise by 
comparins the loudness and thetimins of the 
sound in both cars If the sound seems 
louder and arrives at the right ear first, the 
aeature wiH automatically look toward^ the 
right for the object making the noise< A 
stereo system works on this very same prin¬ 
ciple} 


Doctor chimps 

Chimpanzees as doctors'? It may 
sound ridiculous, but it may well be 
true. There is growing evidence that 
many animals feed on certain plants 
and herbs for medical reasons, not 
merely to fill their stomachs. 

A couple of years ago, a group of wild 
chimps were observed picking and 
swallowing the leaves of the Aspiha 
plant Nothing, wrong with this except 



that the animals normally chew these 
leaves 

Plants of the genus Aspt/ia are known 
to possess medicinal properties, that 
are widely made use of by various 
African tribals for a number of 
illnesses And many of the diseases and 
parasites that affect man, affect wild 
animals too Could the chimps, 
therefore, have been making use of 
the Aspiha leaves for purposes other 
than eating? 


•V AlWANOCMiNT WITH 

S/INCTUNRY 

MAOAZWf 

■uMrailwia W Uhulam HuMNn 


FAIRY TALE, 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier by Hans Christian Andersen 



T he toys now began to 
play They pretended to 
pay each o^er visits, to fight 
battles and attend parties The bn 
soldiers rattled in their box, for they 
too wanted to play but the hd of the 
box would not come off 
Ihe nut-crackers cut capers and 
the slate-pencil had bts of fun on the 
blackboard There was such a racket 
that the canary wakened and began to 
talk too, but he always talked in verse 
The only two jdio dx) not move 
were the tin soldier and the little 
dancer She steadfastly remained in 
lier gracefcd position, standing on the 
toe of one foot, with her arms 
outstretched 

The tin soldier stcxxf firmly on one 
leg. rie^r for a moment taking his 
eyes from her 


Twelve o’ckxrk struck Crash* The 
1 x1 of the box sprang open and up 
jumped a large, black sorcerer 
'Tin soldier,” saxl the sorcerer, 
”keep you eyes to yourself, never 
mind the ^rl*" 

Tie tin soldier pretended not to 
hear 

“All right,” saxi die sorcerer, vdiich 
was actually a Jack>in the-box, “watt 
until tomorrow!” 

The next morning when the 
children got out of bed, the bn soldier 
was placed on the window ledge 
Whether the sorcerer or the wmd 
was responsible is not known, but the 
window suddenly flew open and out 
fell the toy soldier, head first, from the 
third fk»r to the ground below 
It was a dreadfid fall hEs one leg. 
turned over and over in the ah, and at 


last lie cat, to rest, poised on his 
soldier's hat, with his bayonet 
between the paving stones 

The maidservant and the little boy 
immediately came down to look for 
the tm soldCT, but althou^ they verv ne 
arly trod on him they could not find 
him. If the tin soldier had but cidled 
out„ “Here I am,” they wpuld have 
found him, but he thou^t it would not 
be becoirung for him to cry out, 
because of the fact that he was in 
uniform 

!t now began to ram, every drop 
heavier than the last and there was a 
regular shower When it was over, 
two boys came along l-ook,” eaid 
one of diem, “here is a tm soldier. We 
shall make him mto a saibr for a 
change *' 











Essays on education 


EDUCATION AND THE PRO¬ 
CESS OF CHANGE- by Ratna 
Ghosh and Matthew Zachariah (edi 
tors), Sage Pubhcation, Rs 190 


E ducation m India has 

been a fescinatins topic for 
debate since the days of 
Macaulay It raised much dust in the 
recent past when the Government of 
India introduced its new education 
policy Some intellectuals took an 
elitist stand Others were ambivalent 
They realised the need for modern 
techr\ological education as well as free 
educabon up to the age of 14 
Politicians seized this opportunity to 
argue for the removal of ‘education* 
from the Concurrent List 
This book studies tke problems of 
education in the context of this 
controversy 

(t compiles the lectures presented 
at the conference on ‘Educabon and 
Social Change in India Re- 
interpretabon and New Directions' 


held at McGill University in Montreal 
in June, 19S5 

The basic question which the 
essays attempt to answer is Where 
does India stand today after four 
decadies of Independence and so 
many development plans? 

India has made tremendous 
progress since Independence in 
education in terms of the number of 
primary schools, colleges and even 
universities Yet, the availability of 
educational facilities does not ensure 
their proper utdization Elementary 
education was supposed to be 
universalized by 1990 but this target is 
unlikely to be achieved Poverty both 
in rural and urban areas, prevents 
most children from going to school 

One of the basic assumptions of the 
essays is that education in India is 
'elitist' and ‘urban-onented* despite 
the fact that 93 per cent of the rural 
populabon now have access to 
schools The task of education for 
national development is ‘to recognize 
and eliminate those traditionai 


elements whx;h form the basis of 
expbitabon and inequality in society'. 

Another current theme is that our 
faulty education has failed to promote 
values of secularism, equality of rights 
and opportunities and social and 
economic justice 

There are 14 essays in all and they 
deal with four themes socio-culturai, 
economic, scientific and technological 

and political 

Poromesh Achaiya’s essay studies 
the problems of popular education in 
an agranan society in the context of 
West Bengal It a’so enquires into the 
possibility of an alternative model to 
universal elementary education He 
finds a cbse correlation between 
educational achievement and 
agrarian class struggle, caste status 
and income level He says that the 
usurpers of economic benefits are the 
real gainers of educational facilities 
even in CPI (M) run West Bengal 

In West ^ngal there are nearly 
0 29 million teachers, over 1,49,000 of 
whom are pnmary teachers In the 



A tehool bt « hUy «r»a In thm nortk-fKM: AvaUablUtv o/resources docs not ensure proper uNKaolloii 






nniiifc ^ 

opinion of the author 'this haa 
atrengthened the position of the 
toledan and nch peasants’ as they 
have taken up teaching as a 
’aubsidiBry occupation' 

Incentiues Mte free books and nsdday 
meals have been introduced to attract 
pupils But inadequate facilities ai% 
not the maior impediment to popular 
education. Structural and attitudin^ 
inhibitions are more formidable 
obstacles, says the author 
As an alternative to the dementary- 
conventional education, the author 
suggests basic education or the 'nai- 
tabm^ of Gandhi This, according to 
him, can create initiative from below 
and solve the problems 
Prof iqbai Narain. an cx-vice- 
chanceSor, makes an meunve 
analysis of the quality of higher 
education He candidly points out that 
the university sub-system tends to 
become a repfaca of India with 
‘political and party mterference, the 
politics of scarcity, caste, class. 


communal, regional and linguistic 
loyalties getting the better of 
academic goals «id purposes’ He 
blames the faction ridden university 
employees for the chaos on the 
campus This gives the Government 
the chaiKe to interfere with the 
autonomy ct the universities 
Suma Chitms takes up the 
reservation ot seats in higher 
educatidMl matitutiona for Scheduled 
Castes. For example. UTfBpmbay} 
reserves 54 (25%) seats for ^heduled 
Castes and Tribes every year But 
only 15 to 21 students sought 
admission from 1973 to 1980 The 
number of drop-outs makes the 
picture more dismal. In the degree 
courses the situBtion is no better 
Arvind Sharma’s paper on religion 
and education is very interesting and 
relevant He takes a histoncai look at 
the issue from 1813 to 1985 in the light 
of the recommendations and findings 
of several commissions He 
preserfoes comparative tebgion m the 


cumculat of education and wants the 
State to intervene in religion *to 
promote rehgKHM harmony, through a 
programme of rcbgioua education’ 

Dlnesh Mohan in his article 
'Science and Technology Pohey m 
Imba” points out that the qualify of 
sciance and technology has fallen. He 
advocates the rewction of Western 
models and the setting up of a pohey in 
the Indian perspective. 

The brilliant introduction and 
coiKhision by the edilors have matk 
the volume invduabht to aB en gaged m 
certain fields bke education or 
pobtips But It should be pomted out 
ihat the book does not have any snide 
dweltuig on the caste problem It is 
caste rather than religion which cats 
into the vitals of our life and if 
education is to liberate our society 
from ignorance it should be scientific 
and be dhle to attack casteism and 
superstition 

PULAK NARAYAN DHAR 


Nation builder 


*-ALA MURUDHAR- by K C 

Yadav, Haryana HistoricjJ Society. 
Raimahal, Kurukshetra, Rs 100 

T his book volume one si The 
Builders of Our Nation’ 
Senes, concentrates on the life 
and tomes of Mutiidhar (1845-1922) 
He vMss one of the founders of the 
Indian National Congress, wntes our 
author, vodely ‘respected as the 
Grand Old Man of Puniab and the 
prime mobihaer of mass political 
awakening in the Land of Five Rivers’ 
Lala Murhdhar, writes Yadav, was a 
‘prince anvxig men’, loved hts people 
and served them to the best of Iss 
ability As a lawyer lie charged 
‘moderaleiv and accepted only thoae 
briefs which were not based on fraud, 
forgery or untruth and never showed 
any greed for money ’ Here we also 

come across the portrait’of a modem 

man with broad, catholic ideas and 
secular outlook’ bt the eyes of 
Professor Yadav. Murfadhar was an 
ideal gentleman and fought against 
every form of officHil tyranny and 
bureaucratic hi^ fiand^nesa Hm 
fighting role m the different branches 
of social work made him 'a darting of 
the masaes' who rated ham *the most 
respectable man of ffonjab m his 
times’ 

Lata Murtidhar’s contrfoutions to 


the fcxinding of the IiKiian National 
Congress as well as his atte .ipt to 
make the Congress programme a 
success in Punjab have receved the 
detailed attention of the author The 
biographer has also drawn our 
attention to Murhdhar's asscxiatioi) 
with the Congress right from ns 
inceptKxi m 1885 bl! his death in 1922 
He attended its first sessKXi, laboured 
hard to n«ke its Lahore session a 
success (18931, delivered a forceful 
speech on the LAnd Alienation Act 
(Act Xil of 1900), denouncing its 
enforcement m Punjab at the turn of 
the last century, and spoke 
vehemently against the'imperud pobey 
towards Tibet in the 19()4 Corigress 
held at Bombay WhenOwyensmitnd 
the Rowlatt Act were operating in 
Punjab, he rose to the occasion, 
otgi'niaed protest meetings, and 
rcrwunced all official titlaa conftirad 
upon him m recognition of hw 
invaluable famine rdief opeiatians. 
The Dyarchy (ailtd to sada^ him and 
he regarded it aa an ifcisiua legislsthat 
measure hardly aatisfyirm the 
aspirations of die bidian natknaists. 

But modem biogia p h et s often seek 
to provide us an intimate 
psychological analysia of the 
personalities studisd by them; in this 
aenw Professor Yadav’s study faib to 
higliliSht the mner con^dcxities of. 
Lala Muriidhar’s character Pertjapa 
Lala’s attitude towards dw Arye 


Samaiists ii i rflation to other religious 
organisations of the time might have 
luniislied a dvep insight to this 
problem Inculentally, these years 
were .is:>ociated with the steady 
growth of communal politics in (Hinjab 
and an analysis of Lala Murhdhar’s 
attempt to negotiate with some of the 
burning rchgxnis issues of the tsme 
would have ofiered the author an 
uncharted area Bcsxies, MurBdhar’s 
reiationshtp with the soriely set up liy 
the ^eipfo Govemtnt.n. for the 
development of oriental studies m 
Lahore (— The Arijumon-t-Puntab. 
duiugh Its name finds nu place m this 
study hat noufoere been clearly spelt 
out by the Biographer Further, oral 
sources play a very significant rote tn 
thw volume But Professor Yadav 
should have been more cautKXiS whiL* 
ubfiamg them because he has often 
usad uncorroborated sources tn the 
reconstruebon of Lala’s life FmaUy, 
his views on ProltsscM' Barmr's 
monograph daaling with tha Punjab 
Land AMmatiun Act is perhaps of 
doubtftd vaKdi^ This book wm 
brought out by IXikc University as 
aadyas 1965 

Tlw book breaks nsw ground in 
studies on Haryanna. For tha first 
time private pepers have b«m 
clfcctfoe^ ut^ded to reconstruct the 
Ife and tune of a regemd laader of 
nationai importance 
HBRAOmBANEIUK 
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BOOKS 3. 

Philosophical points 


THE SEARCH FOR A NORM 
IN WESTERN THOUGHT by 
Nataraja Guru, Narayana Gurukula, 
Snnivaspuram P O , Varkala, Kerala 
695145. Rs 20 

MODERN PHYSldS AND 
VEDANTA: by SvMarm Jitatma 
nanda Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
KulapatiK M Munshi Marg, Bombay 
400007, Rs 30 

T IS amazing that in Western 
philosophy transcendence and 
immanence coexist Both Plato 
and Aristotle minutely discuss the 
is*vue Even Greek tragedies voKe the 
paradox With this paradox as 
backdrop, Nataraja Guru searches 
for a norm or certitude in Western 
thought 

He emphasises the term “Abso¬ 
lute” According to him, it is not a 
relativistic competitor but a 
normative reference where the 
original paradox of immanerKe and 
transcendence is resolved The 
paradox exists for its opposing sides 
are inter related Practically the 
constituents of the “Absolute”, vdien 
m proper position, are interdepen 
dent 

Modem philosophy begins with 
sceptKtism, says Guru That means, 
philosophers do not take anything for 
granted Rather, they claim their 
philosophy has ocular proofs From 
scepticism, two major aspects — 
idealism and rationalism —. grew 
Nataraja Guru explores those 
developments and also the ideas 
raised by philosophers like Berkeley, 
Bergson, Descartes, Eddington. 
Hume and Kant In doing so he shows 
that each attempts to create 
certitude 

To establish ceititude, opines 
Gulru, there has to be a framework 
erected on a “nD*m” But this norm is 
not standard behaviour but a solid 
foundation that serves as a primal 
reference point of clarity and 
understanding Ui order to be familiar 
with the norm in each i^tlusopher's 
work. It IS essential to examine his 
assumptioru along with his works 
Guru strKtIy does this He confirms 
that this norm, for Rato and Aristotle, 
was imnd arid time together, for 
Bergson it was intuition, for Hegel 
idea, and for Hume, human 
undentandmg 

Nataraja Guru’s volume is certainly 
informative but it lacks literary 
flaNOUT . 


Swami Jitatpriananda's treatise, a 
collection of seven essays, is broadly 
divided into two parts One part deals 
with Swami Vivekananda's inter 
pretation of Vedanta The other links 
modem physics and Vivekananda’s 
Vedanta 

Swami Jitatmananda considers 



Ukiekananda. First to conveir the 
unifying meetage of Vedanta 

Swami Vivekananda the first great 
exponent of Vedanta philosophy in 
modem tones Vivekananda used 
modem science as a medium to 
preach Vedanta His missKin vws to 
instil spiritualism and intellectual 
awakening m man Thus Vivekananda 
unravelled the mam theme of Vedanta 
that consolerB humanity to be “heirs 


of immortal Wiss” - amntasya 
fxttrah He saw reality — fbrohman) 
- - everywhere and in ever^rone 
There is another important feature 
in Vivekananda’s interpretation of the 


ancient i^ilosophy By Vedanta, he 
meant three streams of thou^t 
dualism, by the process of reason, 
leads to qualified monoism and 
qualified monoism culminates in the 
same way in advaita (unity) 
Therefore, dualism, qualified 
monoism and non-dualism are the 
three ascendmg stages of vision that 
unveil themselves, as men develop 
finer intelligence This was not only a 
histone achievement in the fiekl of 
Indian philosophy but also the 
beginning of a vital philosophy of life 
For, Vivekananda’s mierpretation 
negated nothing but accepted those 
things which help manifest the 
perfection already in men 

Swami Jitatmananda delves deep 
mto the vanoua developments of 
modem physics The theory of 
relativity shows the relabve nature of 
matter Quantum physics proves 
that matter does not have purely 
objective reality Particle phvsics has 
shown that the idea of an individual 
and isolated piece of matter does not 
exist What is found as secluded 
matter is interconnected with the 
universe As it appears, 20lh-century 
physKTs has stepped mto the sphere of 
metaphysics One of the basic truths 
of Valanta is that physics is inter¬ 
twined with metajahysics, that all 
matter IS connected with mmd Swami 
Vivekananda rightly said, “Modem 
science has really made the 


foundations of religion strong What 
the metaphystcians call 'being*; the 
physicists cay 'matter’, but there » no 
real fight between the two, for both 
are one “ 



A chart explaining how the Uruveree altmmatefy expands and then 
collapses back to another Big Bang The Vedas ako talk o/ a 
dissolution-creation cycle 


tr 




BOOKS 4 


White dealing with the mystic 
nature of physics. Swarm Jita*ma- 
nanda cntii'ally discusses the concept 
of the universe At the outset. Western 
physicists believed that the universe 
was static But the first blow to this 
idea came in the early l*J20s when 
Humason and Edwin Hubble 
discovered die “red shilf" which 
meant that the distant galaxies were 
recedng faster than gabxies near our 
system This startling discovery led to 
the idea of the univeisc expanding 
after the “Big Bang” Moreover, the 
universe according to the Second 
Law of thermodynamics, is 
progressing towards "heat death” 


This “heat death” is strikingly similar 
to the Vedic notion of dissolution 
(prola\>a) Dissolution is 

tfoltewed by creation (snsti) 

Swami Jitatmananda finally 
obser/es that the world ol modem 
physics IS moving towards the 
kn^tedge of final unity in the 
universe The Vedanta affirms this 
mity as the ultimate goat of all 
knowledge and the very basis of all 
existence This unifying rr«ssage of 
Vedanta was first conveyed by Swami 
Vivekananda to the West in the very 
language of modem physics nearly a 
century ago In fact, the princible of 
the identification of miciocosom and 


macrocusom, and the basic unity of 
the ultimate reality and man are 
entnmon both to ancient Vedanta 
philosophy and modem physics 
Renowned phystcisis bke Schto- 
dinger and Heisenberg have been 
quite aware of the resemblances 
Though Swami Jitatmananda 
pinpoints Vedanta’s parallelisms with 
modem physics, he hardly covers the 
faiks with matenahsm and materialistic 
philosophy Never-thetess one must 
say that his book is informative And 
sometimes, as in the case of the 
“Quest for the Ultimate”, simply 
unforgettable 

RANAJIT CHAKRABARTY 


Getting steadily darker 


A NTTA Desai's latest novel 
first entered her head 
as she was strolling through a 
favourite park in New Delhi in 19M It 
came in the form oi the title itself 
Baumgartner's Bombay 
1 t was like a magic word’, she says 
'It brought everything to life ’ 

For years she had been searching 
for a way to write about her family 
background and the peculiar 
relationship to India of her German 
mother, now dead, had gone 
there in the 1920s after marrying a 
Bengali engineer she had met in 
Germany It had not seemed possible 
Ui wiite -ih'iut her ‘Tliaf was 

just too personal' But a ‘senes of 
accidents' ted her to the shambling, 
'ncompetent Baumgartner, who iS' 
sent to India as a young man in the late 
1930’s to escape the Nazis and 
somehow never returns 

White living in Bombay with her 
hc&band and lami'y some years ago, 
Des.ii’s eye had been caught by a 
‘decrepit old foreigner wandering 
around in the backstreets behind the 
Fa) Mahal Hotel, voltecting scraps tor 
his 'ats A friend o' her* who knew 
him int armed her that he was an 
Austrian Jew who was by no means 
poor, he even owned racehorses 
When he died the friend handed over 
Uj her a packet of tetters in German 
found in the old nian’s flat 

She read *hem and found '-o 
iiiformatH,n in them Only later did the 
signific anc e of the 'jtair.p they bore 
sink ir She found out that in the early 
ila>ys of the concentration c .imps 
;»'ople hid been a'lowed tp wntc out 
itid lieg.-n *0 wonder if the blankness 
ol the letter ■> might Ik a 'ccxle' 
Pernaps because they had been so 
empty they teased mv mind I had to 


supply the mibsing history to them,’ 
she says 

The character she invented is 
drawn from her own memories of her 
mother's ineffectual German friends 
in India, clannishly gossiping during 
the 1940s in their houses in Old Delhi 
— the city where Desai’s last two 
novels, In Custody and Clear Light of 
Day, were set and from her mother’s 
vivid descnptions ‘in German with 
English and Hindi mixed in' of pre 
War Germany (including the intensely 
romantic visit to Berlin of the poet, 
Tagore) The war itself was a very 
dif^ ult’ period for hci mother, unable 
m Deftii to get definite news of the fate 
of her family Although her mother 
was not Jewish hersel', Desai now 
feels that her family in Germany may 
fwivc been At the time Anita was too 
young to understand her mother’s 
stress fully, but her elder brother and 
sister requested their mother not to 
speak German m public and to wear 
only sans, not dresses 

As a child, Anita Desai took her 
Indo German background for 
granted all her family would listen to 
Beeti.oven and Mozart and opera, 
^ttld 'When he was in the mood, even 
my father could quote reams of 
Goeihe’, she says, enunciating his 
name exquisitely in her careful, quiet 

VOK « 

0 c t when she entered her teens )ust 
as India ber ame independent after the 
haunting excesses ol Partition she 
began to realise bow unusual it was 
Although she had always felt it as a 
sirength. a great enrichment’ in her 
I'fe, only now, after eight novels and 
many short stones is she coming to 
terms with it properly 

The comparatively tranquil, 
protected, supportive world of 


childhood has, she feels, really 
crumbled away from her texiav 'I’m 
beginning to experience India in a 
different way ' The oppressiveness of 
the city in her two latest bc»ks, and 
often its squalor tcx>, surprises her 
‘It’s unintentional but I’ve realised that 
what I’ve been writing about India has 
been getting steadily darker It’s 
unintentional 1 don't think I could 
again write a lomantic or gentle bcxik 
abexit India again' 

If this sounds hkc the onset of an 
aversion to the coefntry felt deeply by 
Desai’s closest writer friend Ruth 
Prawer Jliabvala, whose mother was 
German too. that is not the way she 
herself perceives it Although she has 
been out of India for much of the pas' 
two years, as a Visiting FellcTw m 
Cambridge and then as a teacher ir 
the USA, It IS India where she feels 
most at home Returning there 
recently she was struck by the brash 
vigoui of Delhi life compared to 
Massacnuselts, 

Her physical link with her 
motherland is, ironically, now a blank 
It perished when her mother died 15 
years ago But she tries to keep alive 
her commahd of German through 
reading She has cKcastonally visited 
Germany but she has no relations 
living there anymose, as far as she 
knows E^her this year ^e had an 
intriguing experierKC When her 
plane stopped ut Frankfurt on its way 
from India to the USA, she met Ruth 
I‘rawer JKibvala heading m the 
opposite direction 'We sat together 
on a beiu h.' laughs Desai, ‘practically 
trembling, really shaking because of 
this strange coincidenct. ’ (London 
Observer Service) 

ANDREW ROBINSON . 
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Patient doctor 


T o wait was Yakov Rapo 
port's way, and his only 
weapon His memory wound 
Itself protectively around the days in 
early 1953 that took him from the top 
ranks of Soviet medicine to a prison 
cell arxl back When he returned, he 
kept silent, he kept waiting, and he 
kept remembering 
He remembered the throb of 
manacled wrists and the interro 
gator's words plotter, poison and 
.Jewish liourgeois nationalist He 
remembered daydreaming that the 
ordeal would end in exile — a typical 
paradox of Stalin’s epoch, that 
criminals’ fondest dream was 
choosing the punishments for their 
uncommitted i rimes 

After JO years, he vvroti it do'.vn 
Tien he waited anothi'r decade 
"Now." he said in a recent inteivtew, 
"the waiting is ovci 

On the eve ol his<X)lh bii'hday, his 
nemoirs have been published, a first 
harvi account ol the convulsive 
moment of anti Semitism called The 
Doctors’ Plot" 

In April 1953, a month after Stalin's 
death, his successors lepudtaled the 
ciiarges and freed thcdrx tors But (or 
three decades and more afterward 
the plot was never publicly put in 
context as the culmination of five 
years of increasingly vicious otfinal 
disc riminatnn against Jews 

This year, that difluult 
confrontation has slowlv begun 
spuired by a reference to ‘The 
Doctors’ Plot” in Mikhail S 
Goibachec's speech on SuvicM 
history last fall Rapoport's memoirs 
were accepted by the monthly 
magazine Druzhba Narodov, his 
daughter Natalya’s were accepted by 
the monthly Yunost, and both were 
published in the April editions 

“Bit by bit, I've fieen left alone, the 
last of those arrested, or at least I 
think 80 ,"^ Rapoport said “The 
generations that follow must know 
about this ” 

"I had to write this down to iid 
myself of it.*' said Natalya, who was 14 
w4ien she opened the apartment door 
to fmd a crush of menacing men come 
to find proof of her father's compitcitv 
in a plot to poison the top Kremlin 
leadership 

“It was the day I became an adult, 
after a happy childhood,” she said in 
the interview, sitting next to her father 
between an ornate wooden desk and 
a portrait Albert Etnstem 
Her parents had had a life oi 
^nvitaige, Sowiet-atyle. In Rapopori's 


case, this meant living in the Arbal 
district, the heartland of the Moscow 
intelligentsia, working with little 
hindrance in his medical speciality ol 
pathology, serving as a top official at a 



Stalin Paranoid about plots 

leading medical institute editing 
eiicyclopaedias 

Natalya and her sister were in the 
Komsomol communist youth league 
Rapoport, who joined ihe Communist 
Partv during World War II believed in 
the supeiioMty of ihe communist 
system 

7 he nightmare began lor the family 



One of (he eorh'esf of Statin’s 
show trials Oidp his death spared 
the doctors 

when the leading newspapers 
published a report'by the official press 
agency, Tass, on January 13, 1953 
“Some time a^ the organs of State 
security uncovered a terrorist group 
of doctors whose goal was to shorten 
the lives of active statesmen of the 
Soviet Union by means of sabotage m 


the course of medical treatment 
Tass added that “these ktHer 
doctors and scum of the earth were 
mercenary a^nts of aToreign power” 
Within days, rumours choked the 
air poisoned medicine in drugstores, 
silent murder of infants in maternity 
wards A young mother returned an 
empty jar of discarded penicillin to 
Rapoport, “because I’d rather let him 
dip of disease than poison 1 give him 
with my own hand” 

Nine doctors, most of them Jews, 
were listed as being among the 
participants Later, according to a 
SCI ond Tass repi>rt, at least 10 more 
were arrested 

OrK* of the first n;ne arrested, Dr 
Mnon Vovsi was a close friend of 
Rapoport's As her schoolmates were 
debating whether the executions 
would be public, Nafalya had 
nightmares of Vovsi hanging in Red 
Square But she olid not irrwiginc that 
hei falser would be arrested 

APOPORT had rK> illusions 
“For about a month they 
had been arresting my friends.” 
he said He and his wife felt fear but 
not surprise when they received a 
frightened call from Natasha the night 
of the search 

When they came home, some of the 
men took Rapoport to Lefortovo 
pnson Mrs Rapoport was taken away 
by others to witness a search the 
dacha 

Natalya did not know that She 
thought both were gone for good 
When her mother returned the next 
morning, she fcxind her daughter 
huddled in the sante place and the 
same position she had been in dunng 
the search 

“I was such a child, so innocent," 
Natalya said, “and dien I fcB into this 
black ravine, and nobexly knew or 
believed there’d be a way out ” 

In Lefortovo prison, Rapoport lived 
and ate in a one-bed c^ He was not 
allowed to sleep Up at 6 A.M., he 
discarded an inedible breakfast m die 
toilet Interrogation lasted on and ofi 
all day zmd ni^t unfil S a.m , followed 
by a ^ower Then he was forced to 
remain standing for the tnmutes 
remamoig till 6 

At first, he pleased his investigators 
fay freely admitting to such “JewMSh 
bourgeois nationaltst acta** as 
protesting against quotas that k^ 
young Jews from higher educahon. 

Pleasure turned to bewddered fury 
when he refused to confess to 
ir.«mbcrdtip m the terrorist plot 
_undwtand your deimee 



str<steqv ” said the interrogator 
Rapoport replied that he iwould not lie, 
either to exonerate or implx'ate 
himseSf 

Other arrested doctors, including 
Vowst, did confess Later, as Voesi 
was dying ot cancer in his leg. he told 
Rapoport ‘'You can’t compare my 
state now with my state then I’ve lost 
my leg. but I’m still a man Then I 
ceased to be a man ' 

Death seemed inevitable, the 
investigations a sham But suddenly 
the questioning took a different tuin, 
Rapoport recalled The interrogators 
abruptly started asking about certain 
symptoms that indicated a piatient had 
a fatal illness Tliey inquired about 
good specialists But the specialists 
were all iii piison 

The/t, while his doctors suggested 
therapy under the glare of the 
'ntenogator's lamps, Stalin died And 
because he died, the doctors did not 
Rapoport was not told of Stalin’s 
death The country was in deep 
moumng, but all lie knew was that 
the tone of the interrogations was 
changing A few weeks after the 
strange questioning about medical 
symptoms, he was taken to a new 
investigator, who first spuKe to 
castigate the old investigator fur 
Rapoport's emaciated appearance 
Said the new man "Please forget 
what happened during the 
investigation Investigations are 
investigations anything can happien " 
Some A«eks later, Rapoport was 
released As he was revell’ng in the 
chance to use a ra,ror and brush his 
teeth, his wife told him Stalin had died 
In the days and years afterwards, he 
kept hts party membership, but he 
also kept his doubt “There was some, 
bu, I hoped that some day common 
sense would tnumpn ” he saiO ' And I 
lived to tne day when crjmmon sense 
did triumpin 

He also forgave the friends who had 
shunned his family m his absent e and 
did not meet his eyt oil his return He 
felt himselt no hero to him there wiere 
nov.llauis Indeed his par’ing request 
to an iriterviewei was ‘ Don t irvike 
me a hiero ” 

For Matalya it was ditferc it Slower 
to forgive the family friends who hat* 
shunned hei and licr mother during 
her father’s ar’^r s’ she was a ' .man' 
about not •oininq the party 

■ I vvouid nevei ,oin his par'v tijr all ■ 
these years she said ‘Only rv'v 
perhaps, in this year, if yoi. ist-eg 
w'hether 1 wanted to ic»in the party 
iiroS'bly iv>w I would agree be. suse 
now 1 have the fteling - r laybe ' rn 
SCI'vert that something defien.is 
f/ii me 

fFtl<_IIY BARRINGIR. u. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Whether we 
should use ‘if’ 

M r Pradip Sadiiu Khan 
writes from Siiigur, 'Re 
cently I came across the 
following line in a newspaper editonal, 
’But It IS doubtful whether any such 
scheme will correct the sos .al and ’ 1 
tiink the use of ‘if is much more 
grammaticat in place of ‘whether’ in 
the above mentioned sentence ’’ He 
wants my opinion on the issue 
In his note on ‘Doubt’ and 
‘Doubtful’ Gowers says that it is 
contrary to idiom to begin the i lause 
diat depends on these words with 
’that’ instead of the usual whether’ 
except when the sentence is 
interrogative or negative I do not 
doubt that he will come. I doubt 
whether he will come. Do you doubt 
that he will come^ Can it be doubtful 
that he will comc'^ ‘Whethei’ or ‘if is 
used to imply that doubt e xists ‘1 hat’ 
or ‘but that' is used to imply that there 
IS no doubt ‘That’ should not be used 
^fter ‘doubt’ m an affirmative 
statement 

T he use of ‘J’ instead of ‘whether’ 
introduces in s<>m€ cast's an clement 
of ambiguitv For instance, the 
sentence, ‘Please inform the 
tndersigned if you wish to be 
present,’ may mean, either ‘ Please 
inioim whether you wi'h to be 
present,” or. ‘Ple,’se inform the 
undersigned only if you wish Iri be 
present ’’ “To avoid pos'ible 
ambiguity it nviy be prudent to 
confine ‘if’ to Ks proper ciuiy of 
introducing the protas-s ol a 
conditional sentence and not to use it 
as a substitute for ‘thrugh or 
whether or (with ‘not I tr. introdiir ea 
possible alternative ’ (C3ow'crs) 
Protasis’ means 'a clause expressing 
(he (o.idition m a conditional 
sentence ’ 

Pf, tridge says.** ‘If’ lor ‘whether’ w 
Iways wrong and often ambiguous, 
but the mixture of the two is wrong 
iiiibi<)u.u]s and omo ,ing ' In the 
. ,isi' we ,u< ct)nsitlfTir>g. I .mi iridtned 
ti ifiitiK ‘whi r'lei 1 -, more appropriate 
hrin ii ,MoiP anpr jpriafe* but not 
more grammatxar. as Mr Sadhu 
Klvin wants No expression or word 
'>r us*' can be mrire grammatical than 
inoiher It 's either gramnviitH'al or 
ingrammatKal Ils-re can be no 
legiee ol gTarnmaiic alness Please ' 
see this t olumri of b May, 1988 arvI 21 ! 
F ebruary, 1988 ■ 

P MUKHERJEF 


SCIENCE, 

Do all dogs 
have one 
ancestor? 

Are all dogs descended from Asian 
wo/iies^* II so, how did so many uery 
different breeds deivlop^ 

HE best evidence indicates 
that all modern dogs are 
descended from an ancestral wolf 
species Darwin originally thought 
dogs were so diverse that they must 
have been descerided from more than 
one form The late Konrad Loren/, 
the expert on animal behaviour, 
popularized the idea that dogs like 
huskies and German shepherds weie 
descended from wolves, and dogs 
like terriers and hounds were 
de wended from lackals, but itdoesn’t 
Ixild water In terms of behaviour and 
genctx affinities, there is riii evidence 
for nx.>re than one ancestor, piobably 
an Asian woll 

As tor the dogs’ huge carxjtv 
gc'nclK vanahility is built into a 
spi'cies so 11 i.in .idapt i* londitions 
I hai.g*' 



In wild lorms, the coyote and the 
wolf ’here aie what we call bufferng 
systems so that the genes iFiey have 
are ixn necessarily expressed In 
d(jmestk.ation, ifie system of genes 
that buffer differences from fh« norm 
IS bred out ’ We have selected away 
from tlie buifering system, so dll 
possibilities can appear, and dogs can 
freely show all their genetic variabihty 
There is a tremendous number of 
(boxes in such things as coat, leg 
proportions and nose length, and 
wtihout the buffering genes, breeders 
can select desired characteristics and. 
oc^r time, develop a particular breed 
Domesticated cals still have their 
buftering system, and so are more of a 
natural spc'Cies than the dogs Wedo, 
too. as Fiuman beings, so that 
mismatches tend to average out 




THIS WEEK by TWY. 


■MM AWES 

|mMar22-Apr20 ^ 

GOOD NEWS HELPS 
you iac« an otficiwue dull 
week CKoret which have 
been pBng up have to be 
completed now An old 
aroument can be eettled to 
yoir satisfaction later m the 
week Financial mattets 
predomviate and you must 
avoid extravannee now 
Thus might be hard at first, 
but otherwise preaaums are 
hhcly to increase and you 
will end up worrying 
Important dates 7,9,10 


B CANCER 

Jun22—Jul23 

YOU MK5HT FIND YOUR 
self in a difficidt situation 
where tact and tfipkunacy 
are called for if everyone is 
tobekepthappy Thuisnot 
the best tone for asking 
fevours, but be patient for a 
while A cancelled appoint 
ment may tnconuenience 
you An anemative scheme 
could turn out to be to your 
advantage in the kmg run 
An intngtang week socially 
An invitation comes as a 
pleaaanf surprise Impor* 
tant dates: 7,10,11 



lAURUS 

Apr21—May 21 



UK> 

Jul24—Aug21 


THIS IS A .If^EEK FOR 
meeting tnterestifn people 
You may find me r^t 
solution to a pressing 
proble m Short tnps aee 
highlighted towards the 
weekend Do your best to 
g^ ditngs moving before 
mkhweek Thu Is a good 
time for gambling On the 
romantic front, mere may 
be tension early m die 
week—so do not act on 
impulae laeportant dates: 
8 , 10 , 12 . 


YOU WILL PROFIT IF 
you conduct your affairs 
carefully Thu is a favourable 
time to bring a busnuss 
scheme along more practical 
lines Interference in 
another’s plans is not 
advuaUe, so hold back your 
cnticism Thus should be a 
pleasant week with a good 
deal of activity at home 
Viaiting others or receiving 
guests will brvig a bt erf 
chieer You might hear some 
interesting news Impor¬ 
tant dates* 8.10,13 


■BHOaMM 

May 22--Jun21 

A TOUCH OF EXTKAVA 
gance wiO be overlooked by 
ur partner You wiO also 
|4naantly surpnaed by 
his or her acceptuice of a 
new scheme A change in 
sbcial plaiu wifi give you an 
unexpected chance to retax 
The accent u on domestic 
matters and hoHdays may be 
a svfajeut of discussion. A 
family nwihbcr could have a 
tncky prob l s m and your 
understanding will be 
tteodsd if it is to be happOy 
molved ImKirfaml dates: 
9,12,13. 


H VRQO 

Aug22 -Sep 21 

THERE IS A LOT TO LOOIV 
forward to sociaDy and your 
weekand will soon be 
booked A bright opportu 
nity could be coirung your 
way Thn^ of die future and 
move ahaad Personal 
confidence IS building iqi> Be 
prepared to change your 
plans if nscessary. parti- 
culiwly if travel is involved 
Others might (ry to 
nifhiencc you to their way of 
dunking, but do make sum 
your opinions are under 
stood Impo rt ant dates: 
9,12.13. 



UBRA 

Sep 22-Oct 23 


H CAPRICORN 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


THOSE MOVING TO fCW 
locatKxis may experience a 
small setback, but, arranged 
properly, this should not 
inconvenience you much 
Nor should hiave to 
incur further expense 
Everything looks promising 
Timing is all important this 
week It could mean the 
ddference between success 
or failure A change of pace 
adds interest to everyday 
routine A family upheaval 
later in the week may try 
your patience Important 
^t«e, 8 J0J3. 


MOST THINGS GO 
along in a routine manner 
Steady progress ;n romance 
means you can look forward 
to a happy week Pay 
attention to the details of 
one appointment Take care 
of money Communicattng 
with those in your srunediate 
circle mi^t be a bit difficult 
now, and it would be best to 
keeo wour opinions to 
yourself It won’t be easy but 
It’s certainly worth tryhw' 
Important uates: 9,10,1^ 



SCORPIO 

Oct 24-Nov 21 



AQUARIUS 

fan 21-Feb 1 


q 


A- COMPLtTELY NLW 
interest will not only boost 
yoip confidence but could 
pave the way to meeting 
ot tiers who share your views 
and outlook This is a good 
time to seize opportunities 
Romance is on the cards 
Prospects are eiKOuragmg 
for any new financial 
venture — and the week is 
dominated by these matters 
The second half of the week 
finds you with little tune on 
your hands due to a change 
of plan Important dates 
9.12,13 


YOU MAY BE FEEUNG IN 
a very generous mood, but 
tfus is not the right time toj 
spend too much money ' 
Plans should progress and a 
journey could be linked with 
a happy reunion Ycxi can 
maxe a io* of piogress if you 
reaDy set your mind to work 
Act quickly when some 
infoimation comes your 
way Ycxi wiO be delighted 
with a fnerxi's action on 
your behalf, and you shcxdd 
say so 'Important dates; 
10,11,13 



SAGinARIUS 

Nov 22-Dec 21 



PI80ES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 


THE PROGRESS YOU 
truike now will probably 
result from an agreement ^ 
some kind The could have 
a beanng on long-term plans 
and seems promising but do 
not act without careful 
thought You wilt be well 
rewarded for the way you 
handle a domestic issue 
Something overheard early 
in the week leads you to take 
action in a fnaiKial mattei. 
Watch for an ui^expected 
change or invitation 
Important dates: 10,12,13. 


n LOOKS LIKE AN 
nteresting week Cautxm Is 
csJleo for in a personal 
relationship if you want to 
avoid unnecesszuy tcnsian 
Good financta! prospects 
are indKated Arrange¬ 
ments tni^f not turn out 
c^e as anticgiated, but 
there will be ample oppor¬ 
tunity to catch up wlffi 
ne^cted tasks Keep to a 
strict routine and everythmg 
wifi run smoothly Impor¬ 
tant dates. 10.12,13 
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For the first time In Eestem India.*. tlm JhiihdBb^ 
of PubilcatKtns introduces computerised mat 

i- t 

Marriages were once coinl)inaticOi». Perfect AU^tteoemfaife’Ml 

made in heaven — or eo matctxesi ffil iir« iO 


Marriages were once 
made in heaven *- or eo 
we believed. ttU the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But ^ 
advertising for the ide^ 
mate doesn't necessarily 
get yoo one. There'S stili 
that big element of 
chance 

In today's age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance? So, 
we'vB introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations it 
delivers perfect 


And all this, lylthout 
the bother of iftfttng 
through aad^icnttlnlsisis 
hundreds on^plida. For 
yott lust cant he teo 
careful nvhedit comes to 
choosing yoiir partner for 
life. Youir oimbtn iviB 
now be takttti iBver by the 
computer. Well send you 
the most ideeily- suited 
matches which accuretely 
mktch yOur requirements 
akng v'lth dftr usual box 
repliee- and in no thne 
atafit 






yeutfonH^hi^^ 
exti« o(hif>tii« 
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CAI^ITAL VIEW. 

W ITH Its rradsumiTicr rmdness, 
the Opposition’s progress to 
wards unity is lull ot twists 
and turns But a few Janata leaders 
seem to be happy that the centrist 
Opposition parties will at long last 
liavc a baby - tlie Samajwadi Janata 
Dal (SJD) — by the time the next 
general election is due 

The reason why the Janata leaders 
are pleased with the prospect is that 
IJcvi Lai luss announced that VP 
biiigh wi'i lie the president of the SJD, 
Ramakrishn.i H< gde its vice 
president Madhu Dandavate the 
leader of the iwrty in the I ok Sabha 
and fJevn 1 a' nini'ielf the cfwirmari ol 
the parlianK'nlaiy hoard 
A < ieeer rrv'tluid. say the Janata 
'eadt rt, Iw*. been adopted by l^cs'i Lai 
to torestali the 1 loiaii horses who are 


Perils 
of unity 

Assembly seats under the anti 
defection Act Tliey hawe, therefore, 
planned a stregegy in which they will 
try out a few cases So some of them 
have suggested that V P Singh 
accept the leadership of the SJD 
without resigning his l^k Sabha scat 
If this course of action bnngs him 
under the penal clauses leading to his 
losing the 'parliamentary seat, he 
should challenge his disqualification in 
a court of law, ‘fighting every inch of 
the way' Tfe thesis of those who are 
for this strategy is that V P Singh, 
elected as an independent, cannot be 
disqualified for)oininga pobtical party 


Speaker’s actior' during zero hour, a 
lone Swell on the Congress(I) side left 
the House simultaneously with 
dignity, but through a different door 
Many Congressmen watched the 
spectacle silently, and they did not 
think of jeenng at him An M P, cfose 
to Swell, said later that Swell wodd 
welcome his expulsion and he felt 
suffocated 

UT while the Opposition is 
nding high in Parliament, it has 
not contributed to improving 
the quality of ctebates in the two 
houses If It >s true that rfiost of the 
ruling parly members seem to be 
speaking through a remote-controlled 
megaptione, li is equally true that 
nwst of the Opposition members 
seem to be specialising in heckling and 
m not doing their homework Someof 
rKo Ooposition stalwarts of the past 




out 'to wreck the Opposition unity’ 
Thry also say it would be wise to 
short circuit Chandrashekhar and 
Bahuguna to name only two, w4io are 
trying to throw a spanner in the works 
on every crucial luncture 

According to a Jan Morcha 
member, there is no an Diguity in its 
maintaining a non party piosition wiliile 
endorsing the setting up of the SJD 
and the Rashtnya Jan Morelia as a 
national alternative But there are two 
cons derations behind their 
commitment to a separate existence 
The first, of course, is self- 
preservation by warding off ttie 
enpipling consequences of the anti- 
defechon law, raid the -second is to 
keep the Jan Morcha door Jtiar for 
those likely to .rntgrate from the 
Congressfl) 

But the Jan Morcha members find 
ttiemsclveson the horns of a dilemma 
If V P. Singh and some other MLAs 
and MPs Join the SJD, diey will have 
to lose their. ParlianMntary or 


They hold the yiew firmly that if they 
leave Parhament en masse, they 
might be instrumental in offering a 
political advantage to the lukng party 
at the Centre at a time when the 
piolitical situation is bound to create 
more and more problems for it 

TARTING with V P Singh’s 
actions before quitting the 
Government, the Swedish 
Radio, the Indian Express, The 
Hindu, and now The Statesman have 
come out with a bagful of scandals, 
which have put the Centre on the 
defensive None of these issues can be 
treated as a closed chapter During 
the discussions on the ONGC 
scandal in the Lok Sabha, the 
Congressfi) member from 
Meghalaya, G G Swell, put 
embarrassing questions, almost 
challenging the rulting t>arty to expel 
him 

A day later, as the entire 
Opposition walked out of the Lok 
SaBha, protesting against the 


(Symaprasad Mookhenee, Jyotirmoy 
Bosu "ind Hiren Mukherjee, to 
mention only a tew) uied to prepare 
therr'selvc’s thoroughly for the 
debates as do Indrajit Gupta, Madhu 
Dandavate, Somnath Chatteriee, 
Dinesh Goswami now Among the 
V ounger I ok Sabha members in the 
Oppiobitioii, Jaipial Reddy of the 
Janata Party evidently works hard to 
prepare for the sitting and is decidedly 
the best spieaker in his age group He 
•s already listened to with great 
attention and admiration on ^th 
sxies of die House Among tire 
younger ones, again, Saiiuddtn 
Chowdhury started with a bang, 
almost hnlliantly in die beginning, ^t 
ended in a whimper withm a few 
months If he prks up the thread 
again and works really hard, buminn 
the mxinight oil, he can stiU make die 
SP^ade But he iwoutd do welt to 
remember that there is no shortcut to 
success 

RiNGSIDER 



















JOTTINGS. 


Birthday thoughts 



T HFkl- vdn be no dispute that 
f all iitd was built bv the Bn 
•'sti till It herame the biggest 
f Hv p ist (.' Suez and the Second City 
o/tK British Fmpire neither a trivial 
distiri^i t'lir Bu* inat does not mean 
tht British finindi’d the city (roin 

scraith A ilUji ■ j'ied Calcutta was 
in existenie hoit I >i,.j i>*'tore from 
1495 AD ail or.i,no ,o Dr Sunl^l 
Kumar Chatteni aiul *as well 
kriown r.i f ur^rpearis e.en heiore 
CharnoiU arr-e n. r. Hut suth 
I onsideraiions were hirdly '.hely to 
deter the Bnt.sl who I 'andly 
claimed lor th*> oi rrv 

of the VKfor.d halls and all such 
lartamarkb n Atr.i a toially trirgeiting 
that AfrKar.s had lived with thein for 
millennia - fiorn det leeiii^ that 24 
^’‘‘^ultas birthday. 
tof Job Charnoc k landed here on that 


day As ever their most obedient 
servants, we have aci epted the date 
witfiouf any formal damur (Indeed, 
the IC90 visit was not even 
Charnock's first visit here, that was in 
1686 and was ftnef. while the second 
was for about 14 months until he left 
for Madras in early 1689) Besides. 
Charnock does not appear to be a 
terribly desirable candidate tor the 
honour of being our city’s founder 
The Micropaedia.which now 
ac companies the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica — the main body of the 
work does not have an entry on 
Charnock says. "Frequently at 
odds with Indian leaders and hit 
superiors Charnock was at ttmes 
accused of mismanaqemmt. theft, 
^utality to Indian prisoners anti 
having questionable morals, he was 
once re commended tor dismissal" 


None of this is new Yet we have 
at ceptbd »hat 24 August 1690 is when 
Calcutta was established We migfit 
as well go by with that In that tase, 
the city will be 300 years old twoyear4 
hence and plans are already afoot to 
celebrate the occasion in tylr 
Scholars and resptmsible men arc 
foming cor.imitlees and tfiey will 
certainly come up with various 
commemorative ideas 
Not that these are always sound or 
even intelligent [ shaf| give iusl one 
example On the fcxitpaih before the 
entrance to the 1 ower Circular Road 
cemetery has been erec ted the 
"eprtaph’* that Michael Madhiisudan 
Dult wrote for himself If is a moving 
composition and on two days a year 
the mcmiHnent receives flexvers But 
what IS an epmaph doing so far away 
from the grave> The s hort poem 




deadly uys," at this spot, under the 
earth, lies in his great sleep 
, Madhusudan Dutt ” But that spot is, 
as It must be inside the cemetery 
So I cannot always trust scholars 
and responsible men They cannot 
reciprocate the feeimg for they do not 
even know me, but I have a suggestxm 
for a memorial to mark Chamock's 
arrival in 1690, which I can only hope 
they will consider 
I hasten to add that I am not being 
original Let me first say what put the 
idea into my he 2 Kl Many years ago I 
visited the beach in Florida where 
Hernando de Soto landed in 1539, one 
ol the most histone sites in America It 
has been tidied and annotated by the 
National Park people, and one cannot 
fail to look unmoved at that strip of 
sand where the Spaniards landed at 
the start of one of the most 
extraordinary journeys in history 
There were 600 of them, quite an 
army, most mounted, and they 
entered America by that beach Their 
troubles staited when they began 
the.r trek inland to discover the gold 
plated cities of their imagination 


Arrows to the left of them, swamps to 
the right of them, ro^ the six 
hundred They .pushed their way 
through “as an erxirmous questing 
centipede” (1 thsnik that's what the 
guidebook said)/or three whole years 
They found no gold, saw no cities, 
endured the mounting hostility of the 
jungle and the natives They hadn’t 
the faintest idea where they were 
going. Eventually they emerged at the 
greatest nver any white man had ever 
set eyes upon, the Mississippi There 
de Soto, worn out, died His body was 
sunk by night deep mto its waters, for 
fear that the Indiara, who thought him 
a god, might find out that he wasn’t 
after all immortal Three hundred of 
the SIX hundred managed to reach 
Mexico by the nver and the Gulf of 
Mexico 

One of the clever things the 
National Park has done is to run a 
path round the little peninsula on 
which the beach stands, the first few 
hundred yards of that awful 3,000 a- 
mile march, between exactly the same 
vegetation through which the 
Spaniards had to hack their way— 


figs, vin#, mangrove, yucca, the 
prickly pear—some sporting aenal 
roots to tnp a foot or hoof, others 
piked with shup pointed needes that 
would pierce the heaviest leather 
jerkm How did they ever get through^ 
I remember that lizards scuttled out of 
our way, and m the send I'saw the 
prints of a cacoon, like a baby's How 
unhostile that once hostile world has 
now becomef The day I was there it 
was a beautiful bay with little sail boats 
on It, a few people lazily swimming, a 
biJmv sky, and in ^the distance a 
column of smoke, not an Indian signal, 
but someone’s camp fire 
Why can’t we do something hke this 
at the place where Chamock landed 
in 169(P Radharaman Mitra says there 
is no certainty where this was but it is 
most likely that Charnock and his 
men alighted at a ghat now called 
Mohantuni's ghat, between the 
Beniatola and the Sovabazar ghats 
Our experts can re-create the 
topography—the area need not be 
large—and give us a leel of what it was 
three hundred years ago, before 
chance brought us to where we are 


Faithful officials 


S OME- months - or is it years’ 
-ago some conccined citizens 
(may their tribe increase)' 
mj''‘ ''d a lourt to stop the various 
Gu'/eiiiment, and other such 
ofteriding authorities from observing 
blatantly Hindu teliqious rituals at 
public ceremonies This is a cause 
that I enthusiastically support Every 
time a large construction project is 
twpun, there is ‘hhcximi puia’, to give 
just one example A priest is brought, 
mantras are chanted propitiating 
Hindu gods, a yajna is performed 
wheie the offerings are for, again, 
(Hindu) gods 1 he rati male proffered 
IS that these are all triWidional 
appurtenances of such a ceremony 
bit this legerdemain should not 
deceive anybody committed to the 
observance of secularism 

Recently the Melmaruvathur 
Adiparasakthi Trust organized a 
spiritual conference for the 
betterment of natural resources 
(Resources can be utilizer^ better or 
worse, but can they be bettered per 
se’) To quote The Hindu, weU-known 
for its accurate d colourless reporting, 
"In one of the biggest pandals erected 
on the Manna. 10.008 women 
partictpated in a huge ‘yagna’ in as 
many 'homa kundM” The ’Om 
Sskthi’ its. divme 


vibrations rent the air as fragrant 
snnoke arose from the kundas ” The 
sponsonng Trust will tell you there is 
nothing specificaliv Hindu about this 
Their sanctum sanctorum, fhey say, 
IS open to jdl and people can offer 
worship thcare according to their own 
religion, sect, or belief They can, but 
do they’ 

The Madras ya^na drew forth 
thousands of devotees They are free 
to attend and worship but what 
brought the Vice President to it’ 
Among otEier VIPs were the Tamil 
Nadu Gewemor, Dr P C Alexander, 
a Chnstian, and the Union Home 
Minister, Buta Singh, a Sikh The 
Governor, significantly enough, 
spoke in general terms about the 
value of rehgxm and of religmus 
tolerance in India He made no 
reference to Adiparasakthi (the 
Divine Mother) Buta Sin^ said 
“Sakthi can be equated with Nature”, 
but then Sikhism does incorporate 
certain features of the Hindu faith, no 
matter what some modern 
mterpit^ers say Dr Shankar Dayal 
Sharma. as Vice-President the second 
most important functionary in the 
country committed to uphcrfding the 
Constitution which has secularism as 
a basic prinapic, however, spoke to 
thepeo^. H* said, and I quote 24ain 
from The Hmtka. “The worsMp ci 


Parasakthi had been recognized as 
essential, for Her powers were^eater 
than that of the atom Once a person 
recognized the Parasakthi, his 
thoughts would change On a liurger 
scale this could eliminate the 
proNems of human beings 'Even as a 
child looks to Its mother for help, 
people can seek Her as5ist2mce m 
getting their problems solved’ ” 

Now if this IS not a Hindu talking 
about his own Eieiiefs, what is’ Dr 
Sharma is most welcome to his faith— 
and It IS a noble iaith—but must the 
country’s Vice Presxient talk about a 
Divine Mother when Muslims, 
Christians (the worship of Mary 
among certain of them is quite a 
different matter), Sikhs, BuddEuts, 
and Jains—the pnncipal minorities m 
the country—hwe no such concept 
and. indeed, ih some,of them, it would 
be sacrilege to admit of a Parasakthi 
as such A putibc man at a publK 
function must team to cloak his 
private beliefs 

And, may I be so bold as to ask Dr 
Sharma how, where and by whom 
“tlw power of Parasdcthi has been 
recognized as essentteT? And. SQam, 
how, where and by whom, has it been 
proved that “Her powers are greater 
than that of the atom’*? 

TimiANKMI MUKimiEE 



SPOR T, _ 

Boxing for democracy 


A T" d major intersection 
in Detroit oiitsidc the 
City-Cour.t' Ekiildinq is an 
8,000-pound bron/t sculpture ol a 
huge, bare (orearm, the hngt’TS of its 
hand tightly cte'S.hed 

Just west of the list, m the lobby of 
Cobo Hall, a downtown convention 


a white culture, in American patnot 
durmg an era ot world war 
Fifty years ago, those *hemes of 
sport, race and international politics 
mixed in an explosi’e 124 seconds 
that formed the pmrvacle of Jjouis’s 
career and one of the major sports 
events of the 20th century 


*rv and sign this deal up If 1 hadn't 
bee n i bltimpiuii, I don't think he would 
have come around " 

‘Wh'te Amencans even whde some 
ol them were lyn< hing blac k people in 
the south, were depending on me to 
KO a (jcAnan,” he wrote “I knew I 
had to get Schmclinq gool I had my 



and nUiUiton centre is ar>cther 
broi ie moru'inent. a 10 fool high 
statue of a onKCringlo,s.s, truiiksand 
shoes, h j lists in iront ol him, as if he 
IS about \c. unkash a combination of 
punches 

Farther west about i quarter 'jf a 
rniie away is a ■Twxiem sports facility 
that sea's JO Of’O people 

All are moournents *o Joe Louis, 
the late t>oxer wt.o grew up in 
Detroit's hla< !• t>ottom set tion and 
who occ eme a tar^r than ltf« symbol 
Joe Lo«j s Harrow, once the 
heavyweight boxing champion of the 
world, died in 1981 atiei r.k.n,./ear 5 of 
financia) and hieaith problems But the 
memoi'y of h»m lemams rich and wry 
much aliw m his hometowr', 'ti the 
nation artd throughout ihe work* 

A champian athlew of the 19305 
and 1940s. Louts was a young man 
who went from poverty to wealth 
dumg the depressiun. a black fiero in 


to '* 1,11 hurriid nigni »t Jiii.e 2'J 
l'5f8 > nuisdeferxlea t'shec'vyweKjhl 
title with a fust round kiuxk'juttjt the 
(jcrni.rn b%/xer Max Sihmelmi in 
YitnUee Staoium >n New Y<irU 

To tail the event i>iythi< al is Ici 
.'tieapen it I he word impne^ 
‘abncaiiori When Louis clere<*lea 
Schnieltng, the fight tiad niaior and 
very real unden urrenlsh.ivmgi'ttiei > 
no with boxing 

“W'e were aware ol tmI only the 
unpix afions as far as our neighbour 
hood hero was concerned," recalls 
Mayor Coleman A Youngof Del roil, 
orie of Li luis's tioyhood fnerxis, "but 
also what this meant to black people 
and .vhat if mi>ant to tlie United 
States li fiad a wnrkiwirk ’mpliidlion 
as we headed lor World War II " 
louts in his 19/6 autobrxjraphy, 
Joe f.ouis My L ife wrote ' 1 damn 
sure wanted lo get ic> Schnielirx; I'd 
U-en to New York at leas; five tunes to 


'I, n <■ r« lilt,', > a'Hilii, u 
i,il>r<d '•■11.' V wij i(*ii> III 

me ' 

Th t Sij’'in^l, f It'll r t» iT'i'fiy h'li''. 
'onexeti Am tint I'rea hinj .• 
JixP'i.e of rai i>i' riorits r'f whil* 
At vans the ,Na*.'s iiaJ begun a 
ivsleinaix cainpatgn .'g.iinst Jews 
th II O',IS t< les'ilt in the Hokxaus* 
"Hi' ot wj*- 'oiling ,s*opic a.id 
deiiaiing su|>siionty,' s,>vs tfx* Rev 
Jesse Jack gin "A'd he had pul kirth 
his pure spe* im?n. Max Sc hmeling. 
who sax! he did not mean to tie tliat, 
ho! the !a< f IS ho hci amt that symbol 
‘ Atsi >A.bei li»' p-ii feutb his 
Phdistihidn giant, .i> a sense he said 
to AfTvru a and the Western world 
•You put forth Someone more 
superior We ha-'e a superior race if 
was bigger than athletx s' Bigger than 
politics, really I’olitics with a capital 
P ■ 

The bout also liad its implications 



(or sports and race m America 

Louis, the first black to hold the 
heavyweight title since Jack Johnson 
in 1915, had lost }ust one pro nght. to 
Schmeling in 19M, by a knockout in 
the 12th round 

At the time of the first fight. Louis 
was 22 years old and relatively 
inexpenenred. Schmeling, a 30'year- 
old former champion, was m the late 
prune of his career A year later Louis 
had won the championship by 
knocking out James Braddock in 
Chcago. but had said afterward, **1 
don’t want nobody to call me champ 
until 1 beat Schmeling ” 

By then, the polthcal ciknate had 
rhilied the temperature, in spOrts 
Hitler and Gennany liad been hosts 
tor the 1936 Olympics Many 


Americans believed Hitjer had 
snubbed Jesse Owens, the 
American track star vdio had won 
four gold medals 

0<Vens and Louis were more than 
just sports stars At the time, there 
still lived some Americans who like 
Louis's grandparents, had been 
slaves 

By the time Louts and Schmeling 
met before '70.(W3 paying customers 
in 1938, their rematch had come to 
represent much more than the manly 
art of self-defence 

‘’Lean over, Joe. so I can feel your 
muscles,” President Franklin D 
Roosevelt had told LuUi:> a few weeks 
before when the fighter visited (he 
White House “Joe. wc need muscles 


like yours to beat Germany ” 

Freddie Gtitnyaid, 73, was a 
boyhood friend of Louis and late*- a 
member of the boxer’s entourage Oi' 
the walls of the front room of 
Guinyard’s home are ‘dozens of 
photograr^s of the fighter Lziuis in 
the army, Louis riding a horse. Louts 
swinging a gOlf club, Louis playing 
softball There is a programme from 
Louis’s funeral, listing Jackson as tne 
speaker, Frank Sinatra as a 
pallbearer; and the selected music as 
bndge over troubled waters 

Info his private I^uis museum, 
Gumyard has a bovmq glove 
(overeef with a tfiin layer of tarnished 
bronze The glove k insf pbed, 
June 22. 1938 


Brain behind the ban 


T he death of Scotsman Steve 
Watt fc^lowing a professional 
boxing match prompted the 
British Medical Association (BMA) to 
renew its campaign to ban 
professional boxing in Britain Watt 
was welterweight boxing champion of 
Scotland If the BMA is successful, 
Britain could bee ome the third nation 
in Europe, following Norway and 
Sweden, to ban, this uniquely 
dangerous sport 

Much of the publicity focusing 
attentK>n on the dangers of Ixixing has 
beep duo to deaths caused by 
cnnt'ision of the brain or mtra cranial 
bkxxj cbts resulting from severe 
blows Steve Watts for example, died 
in spiU of all the efforts of neuio 
surgeons to temuve the blood clot m 
bis brain three days after coHapsimg 
during a bout- -the direct resiJt of a 
blow to his head 

However, lepeated sub coiscussive 
blows incurred over many training 
sessions and fights are as dangerous 
as these sudden severe blows S^i^s 
Dr George Lundberg, in an editorial 
toi the Journal of the American 
Medical Association "Pioiessionat 
boxing has caused so much i hronic 
brain damage on iiaparticipaiits that it 
IS devomed to extinction ” 

In tact, the teim “punchdrunk 
boxer" is no longer a joke 1 oday's 
medical imaging techniquei^reveal the 
brains of longtime professional boxers 
to be ac tually smaller than average 
It IS estimated that over 60 per cent 
of regiJar prufessxinat boxers suffer 
some form of permanent brain 
iarage This, in Dr Lundberg's 
opinion, IS the major factor that 
separates boxing from other majoi 
body contact sports such as rug)^ 
football, American foofbalt and 



kamt*. 


While It IS true that many other 
sports are also violent, only boxing 
and perhaps karate, have contestants 
actually aiming to achieve their goal 
by deliberately injuring their 
opponents 

Statistics collected m the US since 
1983 Ivive shown that boxing is the 
leading cause of spoils injury Over 
tialf Its participants expcneiKc injury 
A couple of years ago, the American 
Moc>'.;al Association c ailed for boxing 
to be banned 

The Biitish Medral Association, 
unable to ignore the appalling 
statistics set up a woiking party to 
study boxing's dangers Us report 
was published in (the Bi itish Medical 
Journal In partxular, concern was 
expressed about the damage to the 
net vous system sustained by so many 
boxers 

Although the working party 
decided aaemst .making a derate 


recommendation that the spon be 
banned, it drew attention to some of 
Its dangers It stxiHigh*’d the fact that 
brain atrophy in comparanyely voung 
boxers < including amateursl had Oeert 
revealed by the modem technique of 
CAT Scanning 

In th"t same issue of tfic Journal in 
ivhicb Dr Lundlicig published his 
hard hitting edivnal, an aitxrle bi- 
‘Swedish phys.cian Dr Robert 
Ludwiga ctesenbed the measures 
employed ip bweaen to make boxing 
safer tor am’^ieu-s 

No b'vede is permitted to take part 
in amateur ixiong i 'Uil he is 15 year*: 
okl Every boxer s required to IvaW 
spe>.ial log booK starting with his first 
bout, whx-h con'ains details of every 
fight im.luding Hnixrkouts and tlie 
dotior's, notes atter each 
examination 

Annuallv, tiic ti>ghook must be 
sciutmisk'd by a sjiet cu medical 
Committee, which then decides 
wix'ther the boxei may lx? allowed to 
rontmue the sport tor another 
sc<ison 

Sweden the country which 
protiuced a world heavyweight 
champion in the late Fifties, Ingemai 
Johansson, was the (ii st nat»on to ban 
professional boxing This was done in 
1969 and even today, Sweden takes 
a lot of trouble to have boxers 
examined and medically supervised 
so ihat the nsks of the sport are 
minimised 

Boxing hai been described by Dr 
Lundberg as well as other medical 
specialists as “organised brutality" 
Perhapis the dav is not far off when 
professional boxing in other countries 
too will 1 neet the same fate as it has in 
Scanainavia (Gemini News) 
SANJIVA WUESiNHA 
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Labouring in pain 



A woman engineer No longer reatrtcted to conventional fields like nursing or teaching 


T he hdbit of iookins gpun 
maiTMge as almost e proles 
sion arid m the sole economiL 
refuge for women will have to gu 
before women can have any freedom 
Freedom depends on economic 
conditions even more than poiitica! 
ones and if a woman is not 
eronomicaliy free she wdl have to 
depend on her husband or on 
someone else, and dependants are 
never free The association of man 
and woman must be one of perfect 
freedom and perfect comradeship 
with no dependence of one on the 
other' 

Many years have passed since 
Jawaharlal Nehru said this but the 
idea of women working to earn their 
independence has still not g 2 uned 
ground in India Statistics show a 
seven per cent decline in women’s 
employment between 1961 and 1981 
In 1961 the female work participation 
was 28% In .'971 it came down to 
142%. In 1981 It increased to20 85%, 
whchvstiilower than the figures m 1%1 
census 

The 1971 census is not aci urate in 
that only those gaaifully employed for 
a maior part of the year were defined 

rr 


as “workers" The large number of 
marginal workers were ignored This 
in Itself indicates the poor status of the 
kind of )obs women hold 

Whatever be the case, m 20 years of 
planning the female population 
increased by 55% (to 112m) while the 
female work force increased only by 
15% (to 9m) 

Why chd the female work force 
decline The reasons are (1) 
with every census, apart from a 
variation in 1981, there arc fewerwomen 
than men, (2) the participation of 
women in decision making booies has 
been falling in relation to the number 
of women increasing ih absolute 
terms m the total population, (3) the 
gap between male and female literacy 

A study by the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research (iCSSR) 
shows that only 18 4% of all Indian 
women and a mere 13 2% of our rural 
women were literate in 1972 In terms 
of absolute numbers, says Dr Veena 
Majumdar of the Centre for Women’s 
Studies in Delhi, there are 1,400 
female illiterates for every 1.000 male 
illiterates in the country today Even in 
Kerala, the State with the feehest bieracy 
i^c, Mne m 1,640 illiterate women 


for 1,000 illiterate men Strangely 
enough, ttie disparity in male and 
female literacy rates is the least in 
educationaliy backward regions 

Though it s true that the 
participation of women in employ 
ment is deebning, the diversity of 
occupations women'ean enit r and are 
entering, is increasing We now have 
women everywhere Othei than the 
traditional extension of mother 
children roles in medicine (as 
doctors, nurses) and in education (as 
teachers, professors), they are also 
entering unconventional fields— 
public relati6ns, civil aviation, 
advertising, management, engineer 
mg. science etc 

However, a woman who wishes to 
work in an unconventional field has to 
cross many hurdles Tradition 
dictates that the job should never 
come in the way of her domestic 
duties it has to take second place 

In the I ase of a transfer, it is ruled 
out, for the concept of a woman 
staying alone in a distant place is 
unthinkable If unmarried, it might 
harm her marriage prospects If 
married, it m^t interfere with her 
doi^tK rceponetbtktMS, 


ahotegiaplw by SUNIL OUTT' 




And if the woman is offered a 
promotion she would think twice She 
would not want the extra respionsibili 
ties of the promotion to interfere with 
her home life Nor would she want to 
be professionally higher than her 
husi md lest it should puncture his 
ego 

It IS a fact that husbands of working 
women are insecure and resent the 
wife's professional progi ess DrHoshi 
Vatsa, a psychiatnst, says that J>1% of 
husbands of working women who 
seek her help, attribute their sense of 
inadequacy to one factor — the wife's 
economic stabilty Other areas of 
tension are the wife's involvement 
(real or imaginary) with men at the 
workplace (49‘ll>). wife fiolding a better 
position (42%), wife earnina more 
(42%) and their own frustration when 
they are themselves unemployed 
(28%) 

However, Rama Mehta in ‘From 
Purdah to Modernity' (1976) said that 
husbands and elderly family members 
in India are gradually realising that an 
employed woman is actually an asset 
to a middle-cla'ss family and nor an 
embarrassment 

Nevertheless hundreds of talented 
women forgo promising chances 
Less efficient men take their place 

Maitreyt Krishna Ra), Associate 
Director of the Research Unit on 
Women’s Studies at the SNDT 
Women’s Universilst at Bombay, 
Stouts <fe«pk« the unprtMiivc 



In a tea garden. Supplementing the famify income 


number of female scientists, men 
dominate the field The 1981 census 
places only 8% of women in the 
professional category CSIR surveyed 
3,822 scientists, 162 of whom were 
women All 162 were at the bottom of 
the ladder* If at all, they moved 
vertically, the move was almost 
imperceptible and never to the top 
One factor which restrains women 
when choowng or changungatob is the 
,matet«l deprivation eyndroinc. In the 


West women suHered and were made 
to sufer pangs of guik when they left 
their children at home to go out for 
work More than 30 years ago WHO 
had reported that maternal love in 
infancy is essential The report later 
clarified that it was not true that only a 
a child’s biolo 9 cai mother could bring 
him up, or that her absence must 
harm him Today peychologete' 
that the report luiaghmed the 
effect* of lack of malnnial c«rc 





f I adittonaf handicraft Putting her skill to use 


T HEI Indian woman doei> not 
nued to know about the WHO 
repor* She is conditioned 
'c believe that without the 
nv.ther the child suHers both 
motheTe give up flourishing jobs for 
the sake of their i-hildren A colleague 
of mine gave up a job as professor of 
mather-atirs because “there was no 
babv Sitting arrangement for my foi^r 
year old daughter and I felt very guilty 
abi..it leaving her alcme all day” This 
woman is a gold medallist from 
Mjorivs Un.versity A lecturer in Hindi 
who was the first non Hindi speaking 
btuderi' 'o get a first class in hei 
RoP.cci from the University of 
BoniOdv gave up a job as.Hindi Officer 
with the Reserve Bank of India Her 
husband wanted tier to Itvjk after the 
rhiklren (then unho'T') hh<- does not 
blame bi* r husband ‘!l there is 
anywne to "x blamed it is myself ” 
Countless educated women waste 
themselves in this way 
Yet swomen throng fields like 
leachmg. nursing These are 


conventional jobs and they are 
expected to entei* these because they 
are in keeping with their tiaditxinal 
roles 

One consequence of this 
stereotyping is that men do not like to 
be s'-licxil teachers, social workers, 
secretaries etc Society would look 
down on them and in the matnmoniai 
market, they would be less sought 
after than even a fitter or turner' 

It IS significant that women-oriented 
and women dominated jobs fetch less 
wages This is largely because women 
are treated as second class citizens in 
our country and the > earnings of 
women are supposed only to 
supplement the family tneome 
“Macro trends in national data belie 
the promises of gender equality made 
incur Constitution,” says Or Krishna 
Raj The Government itself admitted 
that women’s wages in the 4 ^iicu)tv«ral 
sector are only 40 to P0% of men’s 
wages Women’s eammgs are going 
down instead of rising. Between 1964* 
65 and 1974 75 the disparity bet^Mten 


the earnings of men and women on 
farms increased by 50% As per the 
T981 census, 6% of the total fefnale 
work force is employed in the 
OTganized sector as against. 1% m the 
unorganised sector Here too in many 
cases they are paid less than rrien in 
spite of the Equtd Remuneration Act 
of 1976 

Moreover, as Rhoda Golditem 
discovered iri 1975, working women 
did not necessJhnIy control their 
income Seventy seven per cent of 
employed women in her sample of 
highly educated women gave away 
more than SO*!!-! of their earning to 
then families Thus economic 
independence and economic 
responsiknhty do not go together fot 
the working wife 

‘ Frank L Mott and David Shapiro in 
•'Pregnancy, Motherhood and Work’ 
have pustulated a hypothetiral 
situation where a housewife who has 
great market pcMential lot employ 
ment devotes heiself to fulltime 
housework “If a woman chooses not 
to work in the laljoor market, she 
beats an oppt.irtun)tv cost that is, 
time spent out ot th< laliout market 
represents futgoiic earnings The 
greater a woman’s earning power 
(potential wage rate) in the iaboui 
<1 market, the grea'cr will he the 
opportunity vost of non participation 
Thus, we hypothesise’ that, other 
things being eoual a young woman’s 
potential wage rale v»'ill be idated 
fxisilively to the likelihix>d that she is 
111 the labour force at any point, si ite 
greater earning power implies that 
non "participation in the labour fore e is 
more costly ” Thus the notion that 
women should remain at honre and 
not work fails fiat today 

Surpnsiiigly, Mahatnvi Cvtridhi, who 
brought Indian women out of” the 
kitchen to participate in the freedom 
strviggle. said women should work 
only if tfic job did not clash with their 
duties as wife, mother daughter in 
law etc With no disrespect «o 
Gandhijt, what would have been the 
state of Indian women today if we 
were to follow him' Emancifiation 
would have been a far way off ‘ 

What now^ Glona Stcinem has an 
answer, “The goal now is to complete 
otirsdvis Progress for women ties in 
becoming more assertive, more 
ambitious, more able to deal with 
conflict and becoming 'more active 
outside the home Progress for men 
wili he in beccjmmg more empatheftc, 
more compassionate, more comfor 
table working inside the home and 
bet'er able to adn^it failure or defeat 
We're not tradunig placOe We’re just 
completing ourselves 




SURVIVAI 


Getting dumped 


70,000 chemicats are nn use every day Another 500 1.000 new ones are added each year 
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rnimpins wfthout' Explolfins Third World weaknesses 


C hemical wastes swtrlmg 
around'CKean bottoms, ships 
sailing for a v^ar with leaking 
tome cargoes, rusting barrels popping 
their lethal lids the scene is growing 
more familiar and less welcome 
internationally 

But as chemical numbers and 
rhemicai wastes keep increasing, 
sites for dumping also grow Pressure 
from environmental and health 
groups has led to increased land and 
ocean incineration, recycling, and 
safer landfill sites, but has not forced 
industrial companies to produce less 
toxic waste 

Most companies have not reduced 
the volume of waste, and seek 
cheaper ways to dump rather than 
treat it , 

In America, for example, properly 
landfilled waste treatment costs $240 
a ton, and high temperature 
incineration vanes from $500 to 
$1,200 a ton, according to Sandra 
Postal, whose paper was published 
last year by Worldwatch Institute 
Countries such as the Netherlands, 
Fiance, Denmark and West Germany 
heavily furwi msearch mto waste 
-rutmn, aiwh 


The discovery that a 
large consignment of 
toxic waste from Italy had 
been dumped in the small 
Nigerian port of Koko 
angered many Third' 
World countries which 
saw themselves being 
exploited once more by 
the industrialised world. 
The problem of the 
disposal of chemical 
waste is gigantic and 
growing. Lack of a 
coordinated and cohe¬ 
sive international plan 
can only lead to the ruin 
of the planet Elaine 
Shein has made a special 
inquiry into this alarming 
problem. 


as the US, leave recycling to the 
private sector 

Many companies turn to ocean 
incm^ation or ocean dumping 
MakwM of tons of toxic waste have 


di'inpf-rt III w'as , 'ch jis> the 
Northing L'lvironn'ieptal groups like 
Grcenptac. pretf st at dumping and 
inci'iPi'itH'P. which was to be 

. 11 ' interirr •sol'itvin. 

' Heeiitx’at isks; "Wbv should 
industry invest in ‘•wch pr'»rf«scs and 
eqi'ip.’ien* f*oi redi '.mq uastesi if it 
can git awai with burn ,iq jt* .castes 

nlvdplv a* sea and escflpe rhe 

et ''TCiP-n^ntal»' ■ i7pque,x.es?” 

< 'opipahK’s ♦ j> n to the "but of site, 
out of 11 d' -.olutioti whx'h has led to 
huavtly polluted waters nn Ipding^ the 
Baltii Sea near Sweden, the Creat 
Lakes reqion m Nojrth Amepca, and 
the Rhine Riw* whicn receives 
several hundred thousand tons of 
toxK w'astes ea< h year and yet 
provndt’s W milkon people with 
dnnkirg e'atci 

InewMbly dupipinq has led to 
exploiting d« vc loping countries which 
wek onie money in exchange for sites 
At least 10 African countries received 
offers or became involved m tlie toxic 
waste trade 

Six weeks betore the Koko duino 
was revealed in Niger <as Bendci 
State, the Hazardous Waste Unit ol 
Londen Waste Regulation A uthontv 


was approached with an offer 
Manager Andrew Banks explained 
"It was soineune consklenng the 
economics of disposing hazardous 
wastes in the Third World I told him 
that ifcompanies get nd of waste, they 
should get nd of it in their own 
country ” 

Later he heard of Koko, where 
17,600 drums and containers were 
dumped by an Italian Nigerian 
company He says "I don't see why 
we should impose on the Third World 
the piobiem of our wastes " 

The backyards of many 
industrialised countries are already 
leaking toxic wastes Tens of 
thousands of sites are left neglected 
and only now are countries 
recognising their potential danger 
Environmentalists warn that the 
toxic fumes from open or poorly 
landfilled sites dnft through the air to 


lakes and farmlands, and contaminate 
fish, crops and grazing livestock 
Direct disc hai^ into rivers or waters 
contaminate drinking water and 
commercal fisheries Heavy metals 
and chlorinated organics pollute die. 
land and accumulate in the food 
chain 

The US Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) discovered 80,000 pits, 
ponds and lagoons in the US not lined, 
and annouced that 951 needed 
“urgent attention" 

European countries are no better 
off West Germany has about 35,000 
problem sites, Denmark at least 
2,000 Others dump on land, into 
rivers or poor landfills near cities 
Sewage systems also absoib the 
wastes, such as in Mexico, and dien 
are pumped into agricultural areas for 
irrigatiop use 


Andrew Lees, senior toxics 
campaigner of the Friends of the 
Earth environmental groi^, explained 
what proper landfills requiie “Liners, 
such as sealed coixrete tanks, 
treated so the structures cannot be 
affected by the chemicals within them, 
and with secunty checking for any 
leaks” 

Lees said incineration is not ideal 
but IS the best disposal route for highly 
toxic chemicals "if extremely carefully 
done witli very expensive high 
technology equipment, and if there’s 
guarantee diat combustion takes 
place at very, very high 
temperatures” 

However, incineration still leaves 30 
per cent of its volume m slag and 
ashes that need to be landfilled 
Ocean numeration gives off toxic 
fumes which must contact the ocean 
to become neutralised 



^ Duit^ng wiMn Etuy uny out 

E PA has classified 48,500 che- 
mcals as toxic, but the effects 
of 80 per cent are untested 
Some wastes cause cancer, infertility 
or birth defects in animals and people 
The US National Research Council 
(NRC) has iMiTwd “By allowing the 
production and release of these 
compounds without understand!!^ 
their damaging effects, society has set 
itself up for unpleasant surprises ” 


Lees was invited with three others 
to Nigeria’s dump site He reported 
some wates were a danc^rous fire 
nsk, toxic by ingestion, inhaiatwnand 
skin absorption, and potentially 
carcino^nic 

Yet Sunday Nana, owner of the 
compound u^ere the toxic 'wstes 
were dumped, and his family lived 
only five metres away and i^lagers 
used empfy barrels to carry and store 


dnnking water 

Lees saw smoking, leaking barrels 
witli their lids popping m the heat "I 
was appalled Normally as an 
environmentalist, I’m a scientific 
rationalist, but this time I was angered 
n^t to the bones 

“It was .ignorant, irrational and 
cnminal and leflects on the failure of 
the Governments to regubte the 
(toxic wastes) trade, at.the cost of the 
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world’s poof ” 

Companies or the agents who 
shuffle the toxic wastes to dump sites 
seek other countries because of 
lucartiv/e deals offcnng breaks for 
companies and pocket moiiy lor the 
agents 

In January, Benin signed a three 
year contract to accept 5m tons of 
industrial waste annually from North 
Arriericd and Europe Benin would 
receive $2 50 per ton- muc h lower 
than if the wastes were burned 
Lees said the agents, or middlemen, 
make the money “Somebody 
sorm'where got veiy rich out of it, and 
It wasn’t the chemiial companies- 
and It uasn’t Sunday Nar» The 
people who financed the shipment 
made the money " 

Dumpers seeking countries to 
dump in may (ire stricter regulations 
Transfer of wastes in the t»sl had 
Iren easier be> ausc- of lack of 
standardised rlefiriitions of what are 
Ikiaardous, S|>eiial, or loxic wastes 
The Furopeaii Community (EC) 
tki'i introduced Directives ensuring 
that waste disposal auttionties are 
notified first at the poiiofcntryandat 
the disposal site Tlie EC has also 
valkd for an immediate ban on 
shipment of wastes from one country 
to another, but some countries 
opfx>se t'le plan Britain i» one It 
argi'csthdt the ban would be contrary 
to the fiee trade principle guaranteed 
by tile Tieaty of Rome Lees said 
“ I !%e ' n’aty should not be used as an 
excuse to sanction a repnmandable 
trade ” 

A I THOUGH smallscale slash 
and burn farmers and 
peasant women who collect 
bundles of sticks for firewood are 
often blamed for destruc tion of the 
world’s toicsts, deforestation is more 
often a lesulf of misguided policy, 
according to a lepoi t 

Massive dcvelopme it schemes 
subsidizing projects that could not 
5*and on ihcir own and effort* to solve 
fiscal problems bv selling timber at 
concessionary prices are among the 
•vavs Governments misuse forest 
lesnurces, the report stated 

Economist Robert Repetto said in 
the report that Governments 
committed in principle to 
conservation are nonetheless 
aggravating forest loss through 
mistaken policies f^or example 
- In. &azil, tax concessions are 
U'ing used to encourage devetopment 
of beef cattle operations in the 
Amazon that are inherently 
unprofitable Although a 60,000'dcre 
ranch' i$ destined to lose $2 8 million 
iput oU K, 1 ntdbem (nwistmontowi^e 


Harsher reprimands are called for 
the US has jailed people illegaily 
dumping toxic wastes in other 
countries Nigeria vows to execute 
those responsible for the Kokodump 
Companies need to take the lead 
Although US companies have been 
critK:ised for dumping, they are now 
gauiing some respect for moves to 
reduce waste output Banks said “Big 
compames are more aware of their 
responsibility, especially the 
American ones, because it has an 
impac t on their public image ’’ 

Lees said the quantity of wastes 
produced by American companies 
has dropped dramatically Author 
Postel pointed out “About 90 per 
cent of US industry’s hazardous 
waste IS disposed of on the site where 
It IS generated ” 

Europe has been praised and 
criticised Postel praised Denmark’s 
treatment plant Kommunekemi, 
located in NyborJ on Fyn island 
Industries drop off their toxic waste at 
one of 21 tranter stations and smaller 
collection units across Denmark 
collect household wastes, including 
paints and solvents 

All the waste is sent to 
Kommunekemi where a quarter uf 
It— what IS non toxic—is landfilled 
Solvents, oil sludge and organx; 
chemicals are incinerated m kilns 
fuelled by waste oils Steam from the 
incinerators supports the heating 
system of Nyborg, providing half the 
town's heating energy 
Postel said electroplating and other 
inorganic chemicai wastes are treated 

The cost of 
commerce 

15 year period, the private investor 
will realize a 249 per cent return 
because of tax credits and loan 
subsidies 

~ In the United States, the Forest 
Service supports logging on more 
than 1(X) million acres of National 
Forests that are economically unfit for 
sustained timber production In 
selling timber at pnees below its'eosts 
for growing, road building, harvesting 
and selling, the Forest Service 
subsidizes thia U S form of 
deforestation by about $100 million a 
year 

— in the Philippines, between 1979 
and 1982 the Government collected 
rente op forest pmducte.of mora than 


to “detoxify the most hazardous 
compounds and to fdter out heavy 
metals ’’Filter cakes are landfilled, but 
the metals are later reclaimed from 
them Sewer systems absorb water 
from the inorganic treatment plant, 
and flue gases from the incinerator are 
released into the air 
While 30m tons of toxic wastes are 
produced by the EC each year, the 
Community has facilities to handle 
only one third Lees said “Western 
Europe and its most sophisticated 
industries are acting in neanderthal 
ways Who decxles where a particular 
shipment of wastes go and does price 
always come firsf^’’ 

Some of the strongest bitterness 
over toxic wastes comes from 
Africans Staff writer Sam Omatseye, 
of the African Concord bitterly said 
“That Italy did not contemplate 
Australia, or South Afnca, or some 
other place for industrial waste 
material re echoes what Europe has 
aKways thought of Afncr a wasteland, 
and the people who live there, waste 
beings ’’ 

Until a more vigorous international 
attack IS made on the toxic waste 
problem, the image of ships like the 
Syrian registered Zanoobia, u^ich 
sailed for a year with its leaking toxic 
cargo in search of a dump site before 
returning home, continues to haunt 
people who wonder whose backyard 
will be the next dump site (Gemiru 
News) 

ELAINE SHEIN 

$1 bill»n However, because of 
inefficiency and corruption, another 
$800 million in potential rents went 
uncollected and was kept by 
exploiters of forest resources One 
result of this was a dramatic timber 
boom in which timber concessions 
were granted on more than 25 million 
acres of forests — and by the mid- 
1980’s, virgin productive forests had 
been virtually logged out 

— In Indonesia, the Government 
has tried to solve national revenue 
deficits by selling forest reserves 
cheaply As a result, between 1979 
and 1962, fOrest revenue system 
collected $1 6 billion on timber that 
should have generated $4 4 billion in 
rents 

In general, Repetto says, countms 
have underestimated the value of 
intact natural forests and 
overestvnated the expected return of 
eiqibitation 

An asset that is underveJued will 
inevitably be’nusused. Repetto states 
n the report, which » entMed'Thc 
Forest for The IFrdfsT 
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IVoin^n of uiflos^ IV^oiv inolh^rs 


Migrate 

and 

perish 


Every year, lured by unscrupulous labour 
contrac'tors, thousands of people migrate 
from Kanas block in Orissa's Puri district in 
search of a livelihooci, and this ye^r was no 
exception But the slaughter of 20 Kanas 
labourers working at the Sutlej-Yamuna 
Link Canal bv Punjab terrorists on May 17 
has stunned tht poor villagers and the 
relatives of those who are still in Punjab 
.wonder w hether their men would ever come 
back. ANISIl Gl'PTA reports on the 
anguish at Kanas and finds out the reasons 
behind the region’s endemic labour 
migration. 


O N a warm and sunny morning, 
Karas was draped in gloom 
Mon? tnan a month after the 
incidenf, the people of Kanas block, in 
Orissa’s Pun distnct, were still 
mourning the death of their 20 young 
men, shot by terroiists on the bloody 
n^ht of May 17 at Majha in Puniab’s 
Ropar district 

it was a most inexplicable carnage 
Terrorists had. for the tirst time, 
blazed their automatics on pool 
migrant labourers There was no 
apparent reason for these men to be 
on any hit list they were from far otf 
Onssa and they were involved ortiy in 
the construction of the Sutlej Yamuna 
Link Canal (SYLCl 

When the the nev.'s of the slaughter 
spread through Karwi*. blcx k every 
one. not just those peisonally 
bereaved, came i.ndei the shadow of 
death, because almost every village 
hod Its share ot men working m 
Punjab, about 2600 ui all 
The people ot Kanas hop,*,^ that 
their men would leturn following the 
shootout Liut each passing day has 
belied their hojjes and heightened 
their tension, as only a few hasv 
returned Neither the State officials 
nor anybody else knows whethei the 
rest are safe 

The governments o( Punjab and 
Opssa were guick to aniu'unci, and 
distribute ex-gr-riwi payment to the 
nextofkin of tl.ose killed Tlw 
Government ot f’unjab gave' Rs 
20,000 and that of Or.ssa Rs 5,000 to 
each bereaved family TIk money 
trom Punjab arrived towards Hit en<l 
of May and was distnbuted on June 
This IS a rare .nstarxe of the 
Gowemmenf acting promptly to reach 
succour to the poor But the show ot 
sympatny has becnof little comfort to 
those whose sons are dead and to 
those whose relatives are still in 
Punjab, miles away from home 


J AGANNATH Sahu wept incon 
solably <ti the Block Development 
Officer’s (BDO) i oom at Karus 
as he spoke of his son, Behat i, 22, who 
was among those killed Behan had 
read up to Class (X and had tried 
joining the Army asa jawan, but failed 
Jagannath's elder son worked .^t 
Paradeep jxirt for some time, but is 
now unemployed 

Jagannath owns a plot of land but it 
is too small to sustain his family So he 
and his sons used to work as 
labourers earning Rs 10 per day Blit 
they do not get work through the year 
and are unemployed for at least four 
months a year. So when Oueashan 
Raut, an ^^emed labour 4 xi{|iti^' 




tor, approached Behan with a work 
offer in Punjab aivi paid Re 500 as 
advance, Jagpnnath saw it as a boon 
from the Lord himaelf "I knew 
nothing about the trouble in Punjab, 
had 1 known I wouldn’t have let him 
go," said Jagannath, unable to come 
to terms with the death of his son 

Behan had gone in November and 
was due back in June, when his six 
Vnonth contract vwis to expire The 
family looked forward to his 
homecoming, for, they knew, people 
earned more in Punjab and Behan 
was cxj>ected to return with savings 
But on the nighl of May 17 Behan lay 
spreadeagleu on the banks of the 
canal he was building, sprayed with 
bullets at point blank range 

.laqannath l%3s lereived the full 
conijxinsation of Ks 25,000 due to 
him for hib son’s death He has kept 
Hs 10,000 in a bank and has taken 
!■{•> 15,000 in cash This is the first time 
■Jaqarinath has seen so much money, 
and sowhatexactlvdocsheplantodo 
with it^ He says he would first pay 
balk the Rs 2,000 he owes the 
muhoKin (money lender) and invest 
mu h of tht rest in a qrocery for his 
1 We. ‘•on 

The sudck ii flush of Rs 5,00,000 in 
•he hands ot imjov.vnshed jieople has 
briqhbned the piospects of the 
iiiofio/ons To frustrate their designs 
the Ciov.’ivnment liad planned to put 
ih* eriiite amount in savings bank 
aci oun»' in fawui of the recipients, 
Uii the iieople demanded the entire 
sum III cash, ton ing the Government 
to ciimpiomise 

’Will our sons ever come back'^’ 
that’s 'vhai weary mothers ask at 
Dimin, a' illage about four kilometres 
liom Kanas block headquarters The 

1. rst monsoon showers had reduced 
the road to a long stretch of puddles 
ind potholes that called for every bit 
oi fviwer frtim the jeep that hauled us 
th»*ie The sound of the approaching 
vehicle had drawn the villagers 
outdixns and we alighted toa scrutiny 
of sad, searching eves 

With a population ot 1,082, of whom 

2. '14 lielong to ♦he Scheduled Castes 
and are either landless or marginal 
farmers. Dimiri was charged with 
emotion 

’’Bring back our sons." implored 
Musa Bhoi, Harsha boel and Mano 
Bho, as they went down sobbing and 
touching our feet, little knowing that 
we were powerless to end their 
anguish Their sens, all aged around 
20 arc still working at the SYCL but 
have sent no news home since they 
left Dimin four months back ''The 
fhikodaor (con,tiactor) won't let them 
.com e Musa, w4h> I* tmdet 


the impression that their sons are 
being forcibly held in Puniab 


I NTERESTINGLY, the word ‘cap 
five’ has crept into- local parlance 
and even Government officials like 
the tehsildar, the Revenue Officer, 
and the BDO refer to the labourers In 
Punjab as ‘captives’ And if the words 
of R^tndra Kumar Bhot, a deserter 
from the SYCL workforce, is to be 
given any credeiKe, the term captive 
Wouldn't seem far off the mark 
Rabi, 22, had gone to Punjab, 
leaving behind his newly married wife, 
on a SIX month contiact in March, but 
decided to quit on May 28, about 10 
days after the massacre 

Before going to Punjab, Rabi 
received Rs 1,000 as advance and 
was promised a daily u»ge of Rs 25 
But at the work site, things turned out 



ilogofinoth Sahu: BtreavedfaAmr 


to be very different under Amar Singh 
& Co , the principal empbyer With 
29 other labourers, Rabi was packed 
into a 3 metre xlO metre lOom, which 
was to be hts living quarters Their day 
began at eight m the morning and 
work went on tiH noon Then, after a 
two hour recess fot lunch, work 
resumed at 2 p m and continued bll 
midnight Only on three days a week 
were they relieved at eight in the 
eveniiig 

And foi th V long hours of labour, 
Rabi and his companions were paid 
Rs 12 per day—less than half the 
promised amount In fact the real 
wage rate worked out to around Rs 
6 50 per day, considering that they 
worked lor 14 hours instead of the 
usual eight Moreover, as the 
empbyers ofteted no meals, the 
workers had to < odk their own food 
Of the JO workers in the unit, one did 
the cooKinq for the rest and, hence, 
had littk time to work at the site The 
empbyer, therefore, paid 29 workers 
and they hao bear the cook’s 
expenses 

Rabt’s camp was a stone’s throw 
away from the massacre spot But, 
says Rabi, “Dacoits with swords had 
come to our camp only a few days 
earlier and threatened to kilt us ’’ Rabi 
does not know who they were, but 
M^ien he said he would like to quit, he 
was beaten up by the employer’s men 
But after the killings, Rabi and 300 
others fbd the camp, and travelled 
txtketless back to Orissa, risking the 
‘chances of being peneilised by the 
Railways for free'tnpping 
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I (Abov€) —IVomen whow son* an 
atiB In Punjab Anxtoua dava, (too 
—ChiUnn of Kanaa Bom 
i«*r a ^ndanng afar, (bottom 
Bhoi Luclry eacape 

For workins 90 days at the SYCL, 
Ribi ivcciwed Rs 2080 mall,iiKliding 
the achance He should have qot Rs 
22S0 had he been paid at the promised 
I rate of Rs 25 per day Had he 
completed his six-month stint as per 
the contract, Rabi would have been 
cheated of Rs 1,430 because of the 
scaled down waa* ntes. According to 
Mahesh Chandra Pattanaik, BOO, 
Kanas, the labour contractors pay the 


' men one third the amount they 
rece]\« from the pnncipal employers, 
keeping the rest for themselves and 
their agents 

Occasional letters reaching Kanas 
milages from those still in Punjab have 
only increased the people's anxiety 
Aintha Bhoi, a wiry man in his mid 
fifties, spends sleepless nights Hs 
SOI, Jalandar, 19, has been in Punjab 
for fivB months now Jalan da r uibs 
recruited by labour contractor 
Dayanidhi Boial against a poyment of 
Rs 900 as adwince, but the man has 
sent no money home since he left In a 
letter dated June 16, he has 
complained of being repeatedly 
^ten up by the aardar and his men' 
He has also said the labour contiactor 
has threatened to deduct Rs 7,000 
irom their wages as he had had to 
spepd the amount on Government 


officials because of them 
Godicha Bhoi is another troubled 
father, whose son, Sadashiv, iv is m 
Punjab also He, too, was recruited by 
Boral and was paid an advance of Rs 
800 His letter states "We are not 
being paid our wages but are being 
given the bare minimum fot our food ” 

T he children of Kanas are bom 
undera wandering star Accor 
dmg to Reunaranjan Baliyar 
Singh, Chairman of Kanas Gram 
Panchayat, nearly 15.000 people, 60 
jier cent of whom are minors, migrate 
from the block, whxh has a, 
population of 93,182 (as per the 1981 
census) and a geographical area of 
203 I 6 hectares Though there are no 
official statistics to supjxirt his claim, 
Babyarsingh says his estimates are 
baaed on the trend of ticket sake 







dunns misration seasons at the 
railway sations between Pun and 
Khurda Road, whch circumscnbe 
Kanas block 

The reason behind this phenome¬ 
nally high migration rate—about 15 
per cent of the block’s population— 
lies in the area's chronic biK:kward 
ness Though only about 70 km from 
Bhubaneswar, Onssa’s burgeoning 
capital, and about 50 km from the 
ancient pilgnm town and beach resort 
of Pun. Kanas has remained an 
economic wilderness. 

It IS one of the few places in India 
where land prices are falling This is 
because no industry worth the name 
has come up here Agnculture, iMich 
IS the region’s economic mainstay, is 
becoming increasingly unproductive 
due to the steady transformation of 
r^ncultural lands into marshy wastes 
"Kanas suffers a twin hazard," says 
Mahe^ Chandra Pattanaik "U there 
IS no rain, we are hit by drought, and if 
^ rains are good, we have too much 
of water ” 


Five major rivers flow throu^ this 
area, known as the Mahanadi delta 
system, draining the water in their 
catchments mto the Chdka, the 
world’s largest brackish water lake 
'"But in (he last eight or nine years die 
natural drainage system has been 
badly impaired by the silting of the 
Chilka, causing severe waterlogging 
in the block’s low-lymg areas,’’ says S 
C Pattanaik, Colkcior of Pun 
district 

The khar^ crop, as a result, is 
damaged by floods u4ien it rams and 
stagnant sheets ot water make sowing 
impossible w^en the robi season 
arrives And of the 18,285 hectares of 
cidhvated area in the block, 10,645 
hectares are lowlands, making 
agriculture in more than half die 
culbvabie land perennially uncertain 
With agriculture thus dwindling, and 
few industries commg up to absorb^ 
the grounng workforce, migration of 
iandless and margmal farmers is on 
die upswing. 

Butipote diMidie fotcseof nature. 







LandleaB farmers o/ Kanos Shrinking emplovment 


Bahyarsinqh hij-iu’s the ^tate 
Imgatjon CicpwitiTitnt’s I’andling of 
the problem for t it dqaravatingcrisis 
The dcpar*nu*iii, t.f says fiad built a 
senes of clyKi • .•»oat lo yiMrs back to 
protect 1'’ vnllagt's out of a 

total 140 .1 block -from floods 
The dykes, tK says, haw completely 
upset 'ti, diii'rvsgc system arkl have 
affecte I he sewn blocks of Kanas, 
Dalaivt Uitiii Khurda Pun Sadar, 
Brahiai>',iM and Satyabadi He also 
alley*’* a Draiaiqe arxl Master 
Plan l)i\nMon a-as lormed sewiyeats 
ba* u to l'>ol into »h'’ pMjbk>m, but no 
survr , >' lb* ail'd has beer, done ^»s 
y«>r 

But alter tht M*y 17 Killings, the 
Government aopears to have woken 
uo to tne prob'err* The State’s Chief 
Sa.refirv say*- b (' Pattaruuk, had 
con'^ened a h.gh piiwcred meeting in 
>vhx h ’he Irngrtfiori Department was 
d.*ikeri to «*voIia; a speedy remedy But 
till such time as the plans are 
implemented- which by Government 
standards i*,>ex(x;< led to be slow the 
poor farmers of the affected blocks 
willcor’inih- to fall < irtim to the Ltbour 
contractors 

HERh aie dboil 1*) ut',licensed 
iol-MUit contractors in Kanas 
tloi-k alone, ^lnd below them 
are a n nitiei o. khctaciars i ledger 
keepers' wn<> .uterate at tic village 
lewi rack Khetodo’ is supposed to 
rope ii> ?C IqI *f lurer. and nvnntaii, the 
aoc pur's 

There is no way t,.. halt the labour 
in'qral'on says Vinode Behan E>as, 
Assstant Labour Commissioner, 
Pun 'T he labouiers migrate because 
of lew job opportunities at home and 
fugh wjqv rat<,sels*'wherc " The daily 
wage /ate o* farm hands ir Onssa 
hovers aMiutiO t-s ,0 m an a* crage 
whereas it is about Rs 25 in UP and 
Rs 35 m Puriah, wys Das “But the 
most alluring part of the migrabon 
deals are the one time advance 
payments the coniractors make, 
ranging from Rs 30<) to Rs i.OUO," he 
feels 

Once the labourers are out of the 
State there is little monitonng of their 
whereabouts and working condition 
"The biggest diffcuity, says Das, “is 
that the labourers refuse to divulg 
their cJeshnation and who their 
oontrac tors are We send our squads 
toihe railway stations to find out We 
coax, cax>lp arid at times even 
threaten tnem in order to make them 
speak, but few do There is a limit 
beyond whxrh we cannot go, after all, 
they are free to move ” 

Oaa pleads for a change in the 
iQprdtort^ syst em to ensure _bctter 


protection of the labourers’ rights At 
present, offcials of the guest State 
(Onssa in th's case) have to work 
through the concerned departments 
of * the hosi State (Punjab^, a 
procedure that delays action Das 
suggests that guest State officials be 
empowered to investigate and 
intervene directly in times of ensis 
The Government of Orissa, says 
Das, has launched several uplift 
bcheniei. under RLEGP, IRDP, NREP 
etc to irnprovw the people's condition 
and reduce migration • But he also 
admits that if pnvate organisations 
have no qualms about recruiting 
labourers through unlicensed con 
tractors, pubic sector undertakir^s 
do much the same thing Herce, with 
the increasing volume of developmen 
t»i] activities, the number of unlcens- 
ed labour contractors is also rising 
After the Punjab killings, such 
contractors are now lying low One 
Yudhistir Raut, said to be the main 
labour recruiting agent for Amar 
Singh & Co , has been prosecuted by 
the Government under Section ^3) 


(Regulation of Employment and 
Coridition of Serviceo) Act, 1979 
Another 71 cases had l>eeri filed 
against persons violating the V.t 
between Ja luary and Juno this year 
However, Das matk tki mention of 
Ousashan Riui, brother of Yudhistir, 
or Dayanidhi Boral, who iwre very 
much in the recruiting hu'.iness So 
one wonders whether the Gc’vern 
ment is sitting dretty after liaving 
caught one big fish while letting others 
bypass its dragnet 
When ‘migrate oi perish' happens 
to be the law of survival at Kanas—as 
also in many other parts of the 
country—the least the Government 
can do is enforce laws more strict'y to 
protect flic migrants' rights Tlk. 
killings at Majha may be dismissed as 
a stray, though ttage, occurrence, 
but the exploitation of migrant 
labourers by the labour contractors 
has been going on for years in ytter 
riisregard of the laws that exist is the 
Government of our free country so 
weak as to allow a gang of slave 


drivers to opemte with impunity 4(1 
of the MwBMtt Wor kman .ynuauater iad«o«n(W»? 
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Instde a factory, now almost idle Faulty policies? 

Industrial strides 


PUBLIC POLICIES and THE 
INDUSTBIAl ECONOMY OF 
INDIA SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

by K LXb, Stcihng Publishers,, Rs 
175 

D evelopment is almost 

synonymous with industna 
lisation Ra,Jid growth and 
diversification of economy is not 
possible without industrial 
development Every developing 
country gives overnding importaix.e 
to industrial growdt Ard India is no 
exception The Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1948 emphasisicd the 
need for a continuous increase in 
industrial production and laid down 
the manner in which it was to be 
brought about During the last three 
decades, there haw been significant 
structural changes as measured by 
the share of different industnes in 
industrial output Since the process of 
industrialisation gained significant 
momentum with the launching of the 
Second Five Year Plan in 1956, it 
vuot^d be aj^Hopnate to choose 19S6 


Industrial Policy Resolution was 
announced in 1956 to take into 
account the imperatives pf the 
Constitution arxl the acceptarKe by 
Parliament of the socialistic pattern of 
society 

The Industrial Poticv Resolution not 
only delineated the areas reserved for 
exclusive development by the State 
but also ei iphasised the need for 
control aird legulation of the private 
sector, so that it fits into the 
framework of social and economic 
policy of die State It stressed die role 
of village a id small scale industries in 
the economy and envisaged a number 
of support measures to promote their 
proper development The growth 
performance of the industrial sector 
has been more satisfactory in the 
post independence pei^tod than it wets 
in the preceding h^f-century or so 
However, the growth' rate may be 
termed quite unsatisfactoryin relation 
to the performance of countries such 
as Soudi Korea, Taiwan and Brazil 
which have only recently taken 'to 
industry it is also significaiit that 
Indiana rankin 9 > as an Induttrial 

■KroHNMMT ktte •fiMmMt fwsm tftiK tWt 


position in the last diree decades 

in terms of industry’s share of die 
GNP India camot be rankedhigh AH 
the nine, the country has achieved a 
high degree of maturity and 
sophistication in several majcMr 
industnes The industrial structure is > 
fiiirly diversified and dunng the last 
three decades modem industries 
such as fertilizers and petro 
chemicals have grown much faster 
than some traditional and less 
sophisticated industnes such as 
textiles and food processing In spite 
of all this it cannot be denied that the 
structure of industry has not helped 
achieve a faster rate of industnai 
growth 

We have ti\«d for more than three 
decades with these c^ijectives and 
pattern of development What are our. 
achievements in the different areas? 
Did we really make an allout effort to ■ 
achieve the objectives? What policies 
were announced and with what 
sincerity were these implemented? 
Was there any basic contradiction 
between the objectives of 
development and the character and 
capacity of the leaderships? These are 
some of the questions to which this 
comprehensive studyaddressesitself 

The book is divaded into 14 
chapters The first four chapters 
mainly discuss the achievementa.over 
the last 35 years as also the 
constraints and strategies The 
pattern and pace of growth greatly 
influenced the magnitude and quality 
of industrial growth in the country fri 
aggregate terms, the growth in 
industrial production was not very 
disappointing, but u4ien orje looked 
into the details some glaring 
deficiencies emerged In chapters five 
and SIX, the course of the Ixrensing 
policy and the MRTP Act have been 
analysed in detail The rationale 
behind industrial licensing m a 
resource scarce economy such as 
India’s lies in the need to ‘direct’ the 
process of industrial growth along a' 
path which is consistent with the 
broad objectives of policy According 
to the author the licensing system, 
when It v»as there in a rigorous form, 
was generally irrational and mainly a 
source of corruption rather than an 
instrument for soctahshc develop¬ 
ment The concentration of weeflth 
and economic povrer increased 
rapidly over the years Alsothehotdol 
foreign powers on the economy cHd 
not diminish perceptibly v 

The seventh and eighth chapters 
explain the areas with foreign 
interactions, the former on foreign aid 
and im«straenta,and die latterondie 
inmwt and esaeirt • odKcios TKW 
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reviev(i«r fully aqretfs with the duthor 
that the inflow of foreign aid, 
inve!>hT>enl a'Ki technology under 
stringen* conditions made 
multinational corpcnalions stronger 
and the Gowinment was unable to 
implemeni or sometimes even to 
bnng about 'be required legislaticm 
The impo't and export policies also 
ultinsjte'v t(yoh a shape that catered 
inostlv III the .ieeds of Western 
piowfeis Ki* It IS heaiteninq to note 
ihji th-s ,n,iTiiT ts now receiving the 
hM^hes' .t'lntion in official policy 
maUinq (..bapters nine and ten have 
bivti Jivotcn to analysing the 
procnsii'i' ot finance for industry by 
fiinrii lal inslitutiors including 
rc lal banks In providing 
woibing 1 apital to industries, 
i loirmeirial banks were most 
important and ttieir growth has also 
t cen quite fast But the commercial 
barks were not mucb of a success in 
i- vv forms cil financing The eleventh 


chapter is on price policy and the 
twelfth chapter analyses the attention 
given to the all-nnportant sector of 
village and small induetnes h is true 
that in the provision of industnal 
finance, alflrough the situation has 
improved considerably in recent 
years, village and small industries 
continue to be depneed of their due 
^are 

The performance of public sector 
enterpnses has been analysed in the 
13th chapter and, in the last chapter, 
the findings have been summanaed 
and broad conclusions arnved at 
This reviewer is in full agreement with 
the writer that an area in which the 
Government’s weak policies, and still 
weaker implementation, aitected the 
economy was the operation of pubiK 
sector enterpnse k was not only that 
the huge investment remained 
unproductive in terms of surplus 
generation, the enterprises edso did 
not give adequate attention to saving 


and earning foreign exchange and 
development of die arKillary sector 
This was a waste of resources 
Bureaucratic and political 
interferences were too frequent and 
generaDy for personal gam 

Some of the recent significant 
initiatives towards liberalising the 
industrial policy may be expected to 
gradually rectify the inefficiencies that 
have been built into the system so far 
But this process of rectifying the built 
in inefficiencies IS bound to be gradual 
as costs of dismantling the existing 
structure would prove to be too i ostly 
for the economy In any case, the 
motivating forces of industnal growth 
cannot be expected to undergo 
radical change in a sliort pienod since 
entrepreneurs and industrial 
managers have got accu»tc>mcd to a 
certain way of functioiiing over three 
decades 

DURGADAS ROY 



LmBAN SQUATTER HOUSING 
IN THIRD WORLD by Ashok 
Rai)an Basu, Mittal Publications. 
Delii, Rs 300 

U RBAN population has ,r. 
creased sixfold the world 
over during 1900 1970, from 
224 million to 1 5 billion However, 
only recently has urbanization 
increased markedly in Third World 
countries The overcrowding of 
meiiopciises, specially in India, has 


given nse to slums and squatter 
settlements which, as has been widely 
acknowledged, are a part of the 
growth process of a city Investigating 
tha subject, the present study tries to 
(i) examine the cause of growth of 
squatter settlements in Third World 
cities in general and in Delhi in 
particular, (u) examine the various 
remedial measures taken in different 
Tbrd World countries, specially 
India, to solve the problem, and (iii) 
analyse the policy imi^ications from 
past experiences and fuggest 


alternative policies keeping in view the 
expenences of other Third World 
countries m solving squatter 
problems 

Dr Ashok Ranjan Basu has tried to 
show how, because of increasing 
rural urban migration, the largercities 
of India, as of other devebping 
.countries, have outgrown their Size 
In fact, more than half the populations 
of many large cities in /‘Jnea, Latin 
^nerica and Asm maw live in 
ufuiuthonaed settlements as do more 
diap a qumrtar of the pe<^ in dtw%. 






THE BODY. 


The thin- skinned organ 


Y ou shouldn’t have to be 
aboard a sinking ship to feel 
the urge to save your skin You 
need to give it beitcr care than it 
generally gets For it stands between 
you and death it’s literally the most 
important organ of your Ixxiy 

Medical evpeits ri i. kon, th »t on 
avi lage wi pir'' up aiound 
300.000,001) gi rms a day on our 
liands It thevenii led thebodvvia the 
bloixl stream, some of them could 
make us si riously ill or worse But the 
Jon kills *)it m off at the rate of over 
100.(X)0 a minute' 

Your skin eviy bi blotched or 
pimpl'^ il you an a tei nagei If you’re 
ovei k). then ih. le jie parts starting 
to get w.tinkV ri 

Most peooU rion t realise* that their 
s’kiii u 1 ’ es iM eariv Viiri'ing lystem 
am th ii s u^iialli in the (orm of a 
I ash or sion eiupi.un This starts 
i.i.hen Ihi h'xJyii ill u keil hv various 
gc'tms anil riisc’ases, badly balanced 
diet inteiiial ml* I lions or emotional 
riistuibarn es 

IIm average jieison’s skin weighs 
fiom three to liic kg II you stretctied 
It all out. you’d have ne.uiv 2t) square 
metres ol it 

Wtiy you have so miu h. is because 
your skin IS madi up id 30 layers.a bit 
like a tear off jvid Every lime you 
wa'Jr your Kurds, you rub istt the 
oute* lavei 1 his is replaced by all the 
lower layers moving up one a sort 
of tiuilogical musn. al chairs 

Some parts ol vour body ate bettei 
protected than othcis I he soles of 
your feet c ome in tor ii lot ol wear, 
hence the quarter in«h thictness 
Your eyelids i oulon’t rope* with all 
that weight, tiny 'ust need .riourul 
1 25 inch 

Apait ficim rashi's, youT skinii ai is 
by burning painfully if you get texi 
much sun Drink too much alcohol, 
and your skin shows it The red nose 
of the comic strips is a ^rfect 
example Your skin doesn t like 
alcohol. It reduc cs lesistamc to cold 
TIvit’b why every winter, alcoholics 
are found dead from exposure 
Alcohol keeps the blood vessels 
dilated, resulting tn too much loss of 
heat 

So one way or another, we give our 
skins a light hammering and still it 
soldiers on Acting as a thermostat, 
the skin ..ontrols body heal so 
efficicntiv that whether you live in the 
tropics or at tit® Equator, your 
temperature stays constant 
In hot wuaiher the skin acts as a 


Humans come ‘packaged 
in skin. We ignore this 
‘wrapping’ at our peril 
Susan Wood reports. 



A baby minutes after birth T7i4 
skin umH come m for a long 
hammering 


steam outlet, and if it's really hot, your 
skin sheds as much as two litres of 
moisture 

In cold weather, youi sKin provides 
insulation, even though it’s got 
millions of holes the pores It’s also so 
well packed with oil glands that your 
skin IS waterproof 

But you need just thje tiniest of cuts 


a thorn will do it — and harmful 
germs can get to work Some genns 
staphylococci — get through ‘he 
unbroken skin They cause the 
I Kisties of boils, styes and t arbunclcs 
I he best guaid against these is 
I oristant cleanliness 

Cuts and graces, however small,_ 
should be cleaned and treated with 
mild antiseptic Skin care doesn’t end 
with regular wishing Your skin’s 
enemy number one is sunlight In fact, 
if skin care was limited to one 
sentence, your dcxtoi would say 
‘Keep out of the sun ’ 

LJln-aviolct 1 adiation is notonous for 
prema'ure acting ot the skin Like 
tanned leattiei, sun dried skin 
ijraduallv I'r.t's anri wrinkles and loses 
ela* !>' ity 

It’s till* biagest luvtn that a tan is 
tXTH’fii lal to iK’alth Even 'lightly 
■ •'i.'s'p'i * km h.is Ix'en given enough 
I ■’dwition to tielp't age prematurely 
Tfx> much sun cancause skincancer 
Il you must seek the sun, then get 
the prcnlui 1 i<- ro'-ier vourselt with 
that fas tlu rtuist SPF oi sun 
protec toi factor 

Acne IS one (>< the most common 
.-’ten, diSitrders Despite teports of 
acic being triggeied off by foods like 
chcxoLit* ano r-otaio chips, no one 
has I c*t pioveri ,hrse are tiue for large 
g'oiips of siifft rers 

C!*'.*nsing lotions and prepiarations 
foi diying up the acne lesions are 
usc'tui, but they don’t suit everyone, 
and to prevent further reactions 
medical advice is lecommended 
While vour skin is in good 
condition, you can keen it that eway by 
not smoking’ brroKers tend to have 
skill that Is sallow and pa’ie, rather 
than the non smoker’s rosiness 
Snxiking also tends to make skin 
more vulnerable to sun induced 
damage 

Irv and keep yourseit in even 
temperatures indoors There’s 
nothing worse than going from a hot 
room to somewhere chilly Remem- 
"ber, winter’s a killer if you go from a 
superheated home into a chilhng 
winter wind Unless your skin is well 
protected by a thick cream layer, the 
winter wind will whip the moisture out 
of your skin, leaving it dry, parched 
and cracked 

Make sure your skm is properiy 
nourished by a well balanced diet, 
which includes roughage and a dtuly 
munch at fruit of some kiivi SpoO 
you, skm, »t won’t let you dtHun. 
(MahMftia Eiiaiuiu.1,. . 






FAIRY TALE. 


The Steadfast Tin Soldier by Hans Christian Andersen 



T he boys tnt'n imde d boa' woiiid riot (^ire if it u«re twKC as gutter fell down into a canal Thiswas 
out of old newspapers, put dark'” dangerous for the tin soldier as 

the tin soldier into the txMt and At that moinent, a great water rat, sailing down a mighty waterfall would 
placed If in the water wnich w«s whs h lived under the gutter board, be to us 

rushing along the gutter Botti boys darted exit and glared at the tin He was now so close to the edge 
ran atongside the boat, shoutiig aixl solds ‘’Have you a passport?'’asked that he could no longer stand upright 
clapping their hands with loy the rat “Where is your passport?" Fhe boat leapt forward and the poor 

Tf« paper ooat rot ked to and fro was silent and tin solder held himaelf as and 

mi every now and then u<hirled ® firmer grasp steadfast as possible No one could 

round so quickly that the tin soldier "Hie boat sailed on, closely followed by accuse hm being a coward 
became quite giddy He did not move wh^h was furious Its lips After spinning round diree orfour 

a muscle, however, but looked beck from its rfiarp teeth It times, the boat began to settle in the 

straqnt before him and held his rifl» sticks and straws, water and the tin soli&r was soon up 

dose to hm body ^ ^ to l^i* unk lower and 

the toll charges, he has not sliown his lower 

The boat suddenly sailed under a pa:.sport" The paper boat became aodden 

long gutter board The tin soloier The stream grew stronger and and fell apart and as the water cbeed 
found It as dark here as at home m his stronger The tin soldier could already over‘the tin soldier’s head, bethought 
own box “Where shall I get to next”, catch a glimpse of daylight at the end of these words, 
he thought “I am sure it is alt that of the tunnel, arxl at the same time he ^ ^ ^ . 

sorcerer’s doing Ah, if the little boy heard a roanng sound Where the k ^tiorfol oaitger,^ 

were but saibng with me in the boat, I tunnel ended the water from the ” portion, vabant itrangtr 

















The deal came m a local toumameni 

NORTH 
S 32 
H K932 
D K10 2 
C AK J2 


WEST 
S J4 
H J 10 5 4 
D 98 7 6 
C 987 


EAST 

S A K 10 9 8 
H 87 6 
D A J3 
C 43 


SOUTH 
S Q765 
H AQ 
D Q54 
C Ql 0 6'i 

I hi hulditvj 

N E S W 

1C IS 2N P 

3N(i!rxl) 

West leads S J which wans the tnck S 4 
lb returned, East (ov>ers S K and then 
swatches to H 8 Now it is your turn to 
thmk over the pioblem aixl plan your play 
Defence has so far sol'ected tvws tricks 
Your combined strength is 26 11 L Ps Of 
the missing 14 H C Ps, 8 have been 
accounted for - 7 from f jist (AK of spade) 
and 1 from West (S J) The return of H 8 
suggests that West holds H J Now the 
crucial thing is to knew who holds the 
missing 5 points i c A and J of diamonds 
and the wwiy they are distnbuted East's 
vuUerable over tall with only S cards in 
spade strongly suggests *hat at least D A is 
with him Ekit tan you be sure-’ If West 
hoU, the Ace while you play a small 
diamond from the tabk, placing the Ace 
with East and i-iver wnth D Q, West wall 
win and return a diamond, kilhnc, thereby 
the chant e of a subsequent squeeze So 
you cannot bet your lot on a single throw of 
dice 

H you assume II A is wnUi West,you ran 
bnng home the c ontiact by playing a srriall 
diamond to dianKind king, strip West c>f 
club, cash top hearts and thus end play 
West m heart So the most important 
8ting is to spot the Ai e and Jai k of 
diamond correctly 

But IS there any way to spot the 
diatmmd honours’ Is it also essential to 
spot them to bring home the lontiacl’ If 
you fell to find a solution lo this puzzle vou 
will naturally opt for the chutejus i e , to 
place the Are wnth East and plan 
accordingly But you think foi a wliiie aixl 
being an intelligent player, s'f'u Imd the 
solution 

So long as heart breaks 4 3, sn'u < an 
always make the cortrai i If heart breaks 
5 2 you can still make, if East holds the Ace 
of diamond Accordingly you plan your 
play on these premises You therefore, 
win the heart return, cash in the other top 
heart from th< hand, cross to dummy 
tfirough club, cash H K and, if Fast follows, 
you cash die other three clubs, ending in 
dummy, and play H 9 from the table, end 

playing West Of course you have to watch 

the diecatda of carefully on the dubs 


On 4 lounds of club, if East follows two 
rounds and disc arris two diamonds, you 
will know that East’s lei naming 4 cards are 
S—A109 and a diamoiKf Then instead of 
end playing West in dumond, you can 
safely play a small diamond fiom the table 
and play D Q from hand on whatev,<er East 
covers with Letus,lherefor> assime»hdt 
East disf ards two spades on yum t lubs 
iTBiminq S K and .3 dtamimds At this std'te 
you only end play Wes' on near! and East 
IS further squeezed As he < .iniiol part wath 
his S K East will bt Ion ed to part wath im- 
of his diamonds So tin tlu diamtmd 
•return you couer dummy s 10 anti dEasi 
cowers with Jack, you win with Queen .intl 
play a diamond Your D K will be in the Uth 
tnt k 1 lipre isanotnn [ximl I asi is- ica 
hold ihe D A as III t'lal ast ru wo'ilo noi 
have switched to lieait ind driven i .t 
vour Queen of spadt inUr.ul 
GURUDEV 

QUIZ... 



1 This IS the portrait of a man who 
said, “In future everybody will be 
famous for ten mmufes ’ Who is he-’ 
Special credit if you can tdenffy the 
paintei 

2 Tomtin.iw is Indepet'dencc Day 
an occitsioii lor national ceiebratior, 
apart from th,t* what does the day 
signify foi hi railways m India’ 

3 And tot jseis of ixisiai services’ 

4 And foi television watchers’ 

5 And foi football loveis' 

b UTio wrote ' Hie History of 
Ri'ilish India” first published in 181 

7 Whic h ISItinger, theOanga or the 
distance between London and 
Moscow’ 

8 Ananda Coomaraswamy was 
famous as an ait historian, what did he 
begin life t»s’ 

9 This IS a difficult one, Ananda 
Cocimiir.iswamy's father also 
achieved a distini tion, what ’ 

10 "Was theie ever such a union of 
beauty and brains'As when the lovely 
Lopokova married - Can you fill 
in the name of the husband'’ 


11 Argentia (in Newfoundland, 
Canada), CasablarKa, (^ebec - 
what was common to these places 
during World War II’ 

THE ANSWERS 
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CHESS .. 

Tdriasc h(W) and LaskerfB) reached the 
diagrammed pi'sition in the world 
championship match in 1908 White ha* 
l'*s* plt''veti R( t ,mil ii IS nut i leai who 
r, .iliv )',i Ihe advantage, hut 
■Bterk ewniually won What was hi* next 
move, aixl how was the game played? 
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[>stnbuhon (W> Kgl, Qf3, Rdl, e3, 
Nd4, Pa2, b4. c3, e4. f4, g3, h2 (B) Kg8, 
Qf6, Rc4, d8, Nb6 , Pb 4, b7, c7. d6,f7. g7. 


The answer Btack played 1 cSI aixl the 
game continued 2 Nb5, c b, 3 R x d6. RdS x 
Rd6, 4 eS, R X f4. 5 g X rt4. Qg6ch, 6Khl, 
Qblch /Kg2.Rd2ch,SRe2,QKa2.9Re2 
X Bd2, Q X Rd2,10 Ks3.a3.11 e6,Qelch, 
12 Kg4, Q X e6 ch and soon White 
surrendered 
lOWTZER 




A t least by the numbers, North 
Amenca’s most endangered 
mammal became very much 
less so hst month The world's only 
known black footed ferrets, held in 
captivnty m Wyoming, have begun 
breeding at a rate that has surpassed 
biologists' best hopes 

Now, State ana Federal officials are 
preparing (or the daunting next step in 
saving the species reintroducing (he 
ferrets to the wild 

Such a step is fraught with 
unknowns Are there enough i^lrge 
sites, free of disease and abundant 
with prey, to allow the sijecies to 
regain a foothold*^ Can animals i eused 
m antiseptic laboratory conditKins 
survive on the harsh western US 
rangelands and learn to hunt praine 
dogs, their natural prey^ 

in 1966 biologists captured and 
removed the last of 18 known black 
footed ferrets from the rangelands of 
western Wyoming as part of a last 
ditch effort to breed the nearly extinct 
species m ct^tivity 

Since the ferrets, which are about 
the same size as praine dogs, had not 
prospered m captivity in the past. 


there were no guarantees that the 
species would survive the 
experiment Even last year, when two 
females produced litters at a 
Wyoming Game and Fish 
IDepartment laboratory, programme 
biologists wete only tentatively 
optimistic But in tne last few weeks, 
12 females have produced 33 new 
ferret kids, and one of the remaining 
three females appears to be carrying a 
litter 

The success rate exceeds even the 
rryjst optimistic expectations, 
according to Dr Tom Thome who 
manages the breecling programme 
But the programme is only the first 
step towards saving the species, and 
wildlife experts say the effort will 
require milltons of dollars and 
thousands of acres of praine dog 
habitat 

Moreover, the demands for money 
and resettkement rexam come at a time 
of Federal spending curbs and 
apprehension on the part of many 
ranchers about making room for 
praine dogs, ufiich they aee as 
competition for scarce lange grasses 

The black footed ferret relies 


almost entirely on the piairie dog for 
survival, hunting the rcidenis in their 
tunnels and using those burrows at 
shelter and nests for their young At 
the turn of the century there were an 
estimated 100 mdlion to 200 million 
acres of praine dog colonies across 
the West But widespread poisoning 
by ranchers in the first half of the 
century left only about 1—2 per cent 
of that acreage 

As the praine dug towns became 
smaller and more isolated, the black 
footed ferret slid towards extinct.on 
Even a seemingly immense complex 
of praine dog colonies supports few of 
the predators, each adult ferret 
requires at least a hundred acres of 
praine dog habitat, biologists believe 

Small, fragmented populations are 
highly prone to Icxral extinction, either 
through inbreeding or random 
accidents -- break weather, disease, 
or even a bad roll of the demographic 
dice that leaves a population with, say, 
too few breeding females 
, In 1981, at a time when many 
experts assumed the spiecies was 
extinct, a struggling colony uas 
discovered A 1984 survey found 128 
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•erretb, out w2inine distemper nearly 
wiped cm the population in the next 
year In i986, altei years of debate 
ovei tt« >» uts of captive biepding 
and d’spule ,vei who should - ontc^ol 
the c’ffoH i.it Wyouunej Game and 
Fish Oepaf-ti on' deo’ded to lemove 
the ISaurviv'iMjfenets Hie State has 
run the breeding programme, with 
oversight tre-v, rhe US Fish and 
Wildlife Servii e 

Plans call for the breeding effort to 
continue until tSorc arc about 250 
adult inimai-. Sine c females are 
reprodin.tiue'v mature in tfieir first 
ve jr and sire c littei s can be as large as 
five or SIX, the target number could be 
reached next year, although the 
fust i’'.perim*.ntdi rcintroduction is 
not Si.hodulod to tv gin until 1991 
Ic* pi«>p.vie iK ferrets born in 
capti' 'ty fo, !ifo 'ri iho wild the Game 
. nc’ ish IVoai nm .t will build three 


small captive pcaine dog towns ihis 
summer outside its breeding 
laboratory 

“Smec no ore ha« reintroduced 
ferrats hetort doi.'t know how 
important this is g.jiiy lo be,” Thorne 
says ‘But wc Vc going on the 
assumption thai it inight be important 
for captive-bom fenets lust to learn 
how to live outdoors and to negotiate 
‘ and live ir< praine dog buridws 
Hopefully they'll even learn how to 
hunt" 

Meanwhile, biologists are surveying 
western US States to identity possible 
sites where they can reintroduce the 
ferrets They hope to find 10 or more 
complexes of 7,000 or more acres 
each of prairie dog habitat Site 
researchers also are looking for areas 
free of disease 

"Of the 2 million acres of piaine dog 
habitat out there we might have only 


jo per cent that’s left for ferrets," says 
flon Crete, a wildlife official who is 
head of the team that is searchmg for 
iites 

•> I.> addition to the rvingeland, the 
programme will requite money, up to 
$1 5 million a year for perhaps the 
next 20 years “Ferrets are going to 
need mor'e bucks pretty soon, or 
we’te going to have hundreds of 
ferrets m cages and people asking why 
we’re not putting any back,” Crete 
sav,< 

And whether enough sites will be 
available for reintroduction remains in 
question Some ranchers are 
concerned that Federal Endangered 
Spe< les Regul^itioriS will force them to 
folcrafe vast praine dog colonics on 
grazing lands Much of the western 
raiigi is publii land, but some of the 
bes' potential rcirtroduc‘ion sites 
may be on private ranches 


Miracle at Yucatan 


N ESTI ED on the sandy beach 
under squawking and agitated 
skinny legged parents, the egg 
cracks slowly, tevealing a tiny beak 
On a narrow spit of land separating 
warm, rose coloured b^’ackish water 
of the Rio I agartu from the Gulf of 
Mexico, ‘another miracle has 
Occurred, despite the odds’’, says 
Antonio Rogel Baena 

Sweating profusely in the muggy 
iropx .»! Yucatan jungle heat, Rogel 
Baena and a visitor raise their eyes 
from the binoculars through which 
they have been staring tor the last 40 
minutes 

Anothei pink flamingo has been 
hatcired on Q Cuys, the only flamingo 
nesting site in the western 
hemisphere Lot ated on the northern 
tip of the Yucatan peninsula it is 
among the most isolated areas in the 
remote State of Yucatan 

As the chief biologis and head ot 
the protection division of the Ecxilogy 
Ministry’s office m Yucatan, the 
young man takes almost parental 
pnde every time a new flamingo is 
hatched 

Lately, he has had a lot to be proud 
of, as the birds that range from Florida 
to South America have defied 
hurricanes, fishermen and land 
developers on this 13 to 24 mile long 
finger of land to lay eggs and hatch 
their young 

The size of land vanes During 
hurricanes and the rainy season, up to 
nine miles of la-vl is under watei 
When the northern wiiids blow 
water into the river whose name 
translatee to Frog, the water t urns 


muddy and plankton-Uinlr bacteria 
grow quickly Plankton and algae are 
the flamingos' pniKipal nutnents and 
also account for their distinctive punk 
colouration 

Despite a diminished widliie 
4 >rotection budget, fishermen v>ho 
hzuvest flamihgo eggs under the 
mistaken assumption that they are 
aphrodisiacs and their own fickle, 
nervous nature, the* birds with reed 
thin legs and black, curved bills are 
increasing their numbers 
A yet to-be completed survey 
indicates a population of at least 
32,000 of the easily excitable, flaming 
pink coloured birds 
At the beginning of the decade, 
biologists estimated there were about 
20,000 birds spread as far west as the 
Galapagos Islands and east to 
Georgia’s soutliern coast 
This year, about 13 000 adults 
.nade the trek from as far away as 
Venezuela to lay thier single egg in the 
Sparkling virgin sand on the wildlife 
preserve 

It IS the largest nesting colony ever 
recorded, according to preserve 
workers 

Despite Mexico's struggles to meet 
Its payment on its $96 billion foreign 
debt and the cutback of many 
Government programmes, the 
flamingo preset struggles on 
There are many things that 
biologists here do not know about the 
flourishing population their life span 
in the wild their reproductive habts, 
length of their sexual maturity or how 
far they fly yearly to rsturn to this 
humicl. jungle hal^t 


“We don’t know how long they 
have been coming to this spot lo lay 
their eggs, but there are Mayan 
codices that refer to the plumed, pink 
bird that lived in the vast salty 
marshes,” Rogel Baena said 

The only industry, apart from 
Ashing, is based in the small town of 
Las Coloradas, about 18 miles to the 
west It IS owned by one family that 
empteys all 700 residents lo drag the 
nvei's water for salt 
Some 700,000 tons of crystalline 
salt are extracted yearly from the 
water 

It IS that salt that gives the water its 
unique, clear, pink tint The bnny 
water is rich ir, algae that contain 
kerotin, a favourite of the flamingos 
When the ecosystem’s balance is 
disturbed by water inflow generated 
by hurricanes, it is flarrungos that feet 
the effects 

Their delicate digestive system and 
their pink colour is easily disturbed by 
changes in the water's salt content 
Several years ago, following a 
banding project undertaken by the 
US Audubon Swiety, several of the 
adults were taken to Florida 
Very shortly, they lost their pink 

colour and turned an albino white No 

oite could understand or account for 
Ws change Finally, one of the 
American biologists deduced that it 
must be due to the algae in the 
brackish water here 
He says biologists from all over the 
world have tried without success to 
duplicate the contents of the water 
found here 



STATECRAR, 


Licensed to kill 



RIVAnSATION IS the catch 
word oi fhe Eighties — whether 
•t )<; selling off natiorv^ised 
indu'-tries m Western Europe, 
ahol. commodity marketing 

tioao'- ir. Afnca or allowing Chinese 
farm* 's 'o sell produce on the ofien 
mirkc’ Now even State terror is 
getl.nq the trcctment 

'Vigiirntes are essentially the 
pTivnh'ation of tprr'^\ says Ed de la 
r«jTrc. tlie Rltpino theokigian,political 
analyst ond artist who spent rune 
yean in pnsnn under president 
Ferdinand Marcos and is now 
oampaigrung against the country’s 200 
officially backed paramilitary 
organ’sations 

"Tlie regular armed forces are so 
overstretched that something 
cheaper is needed,” he says, “and the 
use of vigilantes allows the 
Covemmcni to evade responsibility 
jo; kiHings and intimidation ” 

The aim is to provide a shield 
beftind which the authorities can 
silence opponents without being seen 
to do su 


Aware of the public 
outcry that would result 
from the organised 
murder of their own 
citizens, many Govern* 
ments are tisrning to the 
use of vigilante groups or 
other civilian paramili* 
tars,' forces to silence 
critics and social 
rsformers. Dardel Nelson 
looks at a practice wHhich, 
has become a major 
human rights issue of the 
Eighties. 


The terminology itself pbys a part. 
Michael McOintock, a historian 
specialising in State terror m Central 
America, points out that “the phrases 
‘death squads’ eutd 'vigilantes’ do r»t 
communcaie that it is Government 
terronsn. K an army ausiliary cuts 


someone's head off, the Government 
IS responsible, if a vigilante does so, 
<t’s merely someone out of < ontrol ” 

In addition, whereas no;mat 
military prartce involves the regular 
lotationof troops -“because soidiert 
don’t kin theirfnends and relatives” 
vigilantes get to know the people in 
the areas in which they operate and 
thus can act as “eyes and ears" for the 
mihtary 

They are used as a short term 
soluhon to both peaceful dissidence 
and armed opposihon, thov^h once 
established they can be hard to 
eradicate, as with tiie army run 
“death squads” which emerg^ in 
Guatemala in 1966 bdt which stdl 
wreak havoc 70,000 murders later 

They operate in many countries, 
including the Philippines, South Afnca 
and throughout Central America The 
London based human nghts group 
Amnesty international says “tens 
thoiaMnds” of people have been the 
viettms of poiihcal killings m th^ 
Eighties. "The choice of miTrtary or 
civdain leaders to opt for masnwe 
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SfMJth Afruan vmhntes at a funeral demonstration: Sack an block keeps whites happy 


politK'cit killingh lor \ivhich they deny 
responsibility lias become a major 
human rights issue iil the decade " 
The dangers posed by State 
organised vigilantes are becoming so 
widespread tlrat a British chanty, the 
Catholk Institute for International 
Relations (CIIR), ie< eiillv hold a two 
^day conference on the issue, "Death 
squads and vigilantes I lock to Third 
World development" 

Disturbing accounts ««re given of 
what TV filmmaker John Stjow 
described in the final session as “the 
burgeoning business of cKtra judicial 
killings” Experiences ranged from 
“the increasing threat to the tentative 
democracy" in the Philippines from 
vngilante groups which President 
Coraaon Aquino seems unable to 
abolish m the face o! army opposition, 
to the conbnuation of Duvaliensm 
without Duvalter m Haiti 
[>eter Hams, secretary of the 
Johannesburg branch of the National 
Association of Democratic lawyers in 
South Africa, pointed out that in his 
country the deadly nse of Swte 
approved vigilente groups has been 


obscured by use of the jrhrase “black 
on black” violence, “Such a 
charactensation tsabsurd and racist,” 
he commented “I have never heard of 
World War Two referred to as 'white 
on white’ ” 

The ^nomenon almost wrecked 
the trade union movement ("What the 
South African Government was 
unable to achieve, the vigilantes 
achieved in a few months”), and in 
Hetermantzbuig was responsible for 
an estimated 400 deaths and “die 
most vKious and sustauied figfiting ir 
recent Soudi African history” 

Whatever the differences in the 
details of national experience, 
however, common threads are clear 
Mildred Nevile of the CIIR points to 
the “extraordirtary similarities" in the 
Philippines and ^uth Afnca Mans 
Diokno, head of the National 
Movement to Disband Vigdantes in 
the Philippines, rotice that “the civd 
defence structures put up by the 
United States in Central America are 
strikingly similar to ou\s" And 
Sidvedoiean academe Jorge Cacerat 
hendas feels that die annilantm 


between South Afnca, the Philippines 
and Central Amenca “are more than 
coincxlence” 

The link was provided at the 
conference by Mt Clintock, vAio 
pinpointed the US military doctnne of 
the legitimacy ot terr.ir in couiitentig 
terror, and of tomhalmg guern!lr"s by 
use of counter-guerrillas 

The doctnne is sometimes even 
extended to incorporabng “a suspect i 
population” into a vigilante or j 
paramilitary orgaruation so that ihe 
people can be controlled 

A policy of “fighting fire with fire" is 
used widely to jushfy vagilantcs in the 
Philippines, on the grounds diat 
although they commit atrocities they 
are fighting for democracy But as 
Dnknoobserves “It sets off a spiral of 
violence diat is going to continue 
unless we dosomefhingabout it The 
polarisation that vigilantes have 
brought to our society is terr^ " 
That IS true udtncver vi^lanses an 
^ouraged to operate (Gernin 
News) 





LANGUAGE, PLEASE. 

Vis-a-vis some queries 


Mr Bisu/ararth Saha of The Central 
Bank of India, Raaganj branch, has 
asked for the clarification of certain 
vMords and phrases 

Ws a VIS (French) means ‘face to 
face’/ They sal uis a vis in the tram 
The word here is an adverb 
Figuratively the word means ‘m 
relation to’, ‘in comparison with',’over 
against’ 1 ht secretary of the 
committee is responsible inso ois the 
president for its efficient wotking 
Here the word is used as a 
preposition As a noun the word 
means a ‘person or thing facii^ 
another, specially in some dances, 
(.lerson occupying corresponding 
position in another group’ (COD) 

1 he phrase ‘so far as’ means, “to the 
extent that" “In literal statements 
about distance, ‘as far as’ is used in 
positive statements, and ‘so far as’ in 
negative statements He ran as far as 
he could and then rested for some 
time, T he place was not so far as I had 
been told In figurative statements, ‘so 
far as’ is usual” So far as I know he 
has zdready left foi Loridon 

In son.e contexts ‘in so lar as’ is 
equivalent to ‘so far as’ i e , ‘to the 
extent that’ Sofaras(or,‘insofaras’) 
we saw, he was determined to leave 


the place In some contexts, ‘in so far 
as’ means ‘in that’, ‘considering that’, 
‘since’, ‘because’ In so far as he is 
suffenng from fever, he cannot .ittend 
his classes today 

‘One’ IS anlndefinite pronoun (like 
‘any’, ‘some’, ’they’) as in ‘they say’ 
(le people'say),’one knows not’ In 
this sense ‘one* cannot be changed to 
the plural, ‘ones’ ‘One’ and its plural 
‘ones’ are demonstrative pronouns 
when they stand for sork preceding 
nouns 1 got a free studentship last 
year but did not get one (i e a free 
studentship) this year, The salesman 
showed me some pens and I bought a 
foreign one (pen). The mangoes are 
unnpe, give me some ripe ones 
(mangoes) 

1 am supposed to go’ means, ‘It is 
supposed that I should go ’ 

1 am to inlorm you means. ‘1 haw 
been told (by someone) to inform 
you ‘ 

‘Network’ means ‘a complex 
system of lines that cross’ resembling 
a net, ‘a complex system of railways 
nvers, canals, etc ’, ‘a chain of 
interconnected persons or operations 
or electrical conductors’, ‘group of 
broadcasting stations connected foi 
simultaneous broadcast of the same 


piogrammc' Doordarshan piogr 
ammes are broadcast on the national 
network in the evening 
‘Till’ means 'up to the time when’, 
‘up to' I waited till five o’t lixrk foi him 
Wait here till tie returns 
To date’ means,’ so far’, ‘till now', 
‘until now’ This is all 'that we have 
learnt about him to date for ‘till now i‘ 
‘Till to date’ iswrbng for ‘till datc’ui 
‘till today' or to date’ 

1 iir and ‘until’ have the s.ime 
moaning ‘Tlic choice between ‘till’ 
fnd ‘mtil’ is chiefly a matter of usag»' 
and balance ‘Until’ is oilen preferred 
wlien 'ts clause or phrase i omesf'rst” 
(ALDC Engl'sh) 

‘Up till now’ means ‘up Uiihe time ol 
the Sfjccch He has bee.i at u-vtk ii,- 
till now (He has been u.i iking all ihc 
time till now ) 

’Thi> phrasi’ ‘last but not least is 
sometimes wrongly used ,is ‘l.ist but 
not the least’ The phras<* nuans th.it 
though a certain thing is mentioned 
last It IS as important as the other one*- 
mentioned earliei In giving his vote i>l 
thanks, the speaker said, ‘I ast but not 
least I should like to thank the host lot 
sparing his beautiful lawn lor holding 
the meeting ’ 

P MlJhHERIEF 
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The 

T HL geese of the Hungarian 
Soviet Friendship Ccopera 
tive Farm live short and 
unhappy lives They are hatched 
without benefit of mother goose, in 
ovenlike breeders, from eggs that 
have been coddled for four weeks 
One day old, the goslings are farmed 
out to pnvate small scale farmers, 
together with a couple of months 
worth of fodder that is specially 
prepared to make them excel at (heir 
two possible vocations 

One diet is good for their livers, the 
other for their feathdfs Neither is 
good for the birds’ happiness 
Still, the first eight ui nine weeks of 
life are the only pleasant chapters 
The geese are fed and left alone to 
attain their full size The fun stops 
when they have reached full 
goosehood Their useful life begins 
then 

If they are white, their purpose is to 
I provide the down for pillows and 
j comforters, ski parkas or other 
[ 1 lothes Generally these are 
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unhappy geese 


manufactured in Western Europe, 
many are exported to the United 
States 

The gray goslings are prized as 
sources of foie gras This means 
confining the brd to less room than it 
requires to spread its wings, and to 
cram food down >ts throat whether 
the goose is hungry or not 1 his 
produces enlarged livers 

Neithc purpose gives joy to 
associations dedicated to prevent 
cruelty to animals But, said Kalman 
Szabo, who runs the poultry end of 
the Hungarian Soviet Friendship 
Farming conglomerate, no such 
groups exist in Hungary Such 
criticism as reaches his ears, he said 
disparagingly, “comes from some old 
lady who has too much idle time” 

The geese tliat are raised to 
contribute their feathers for hurt an 
comfort lead particularly uncomfort 
able lives Four or five times during 
the shorr span allotted to them, they 
are plucked Szabo conceded that 
even the Western European countries 


that allow force feeding draw tiu line 
a( plucking the buds .ilice 

It's like milking cows or she.uiii'i 
sb''cp ” said Las/lo Toth deputy 
I hairman of the 1.600 membei 
cooperative v'hich Gims l/MK) 
at res outside itiis provintial town 50 
miles south of Budapest ' Our 
specialists know how to pint k tricm 
painlessly ” 

I he geese are not happy about if 
and keep trying to jump out ol tbcii 
laps, Szabo said But if it is done 
carefully and at the iigbl time, ’'il s 
only a bit of stress lor the geese, fu>t 
harmful” 

After *he last plut king, wlicn wmtt r 
approaches and cost at countaritssay 
it IS more expensive to heat the goose 
sheds than their leathers are worth, 
the geese arc given a reprieve of five 
weeks before being slaughtered This 
IS merely to allow their feathers to 
grow back, Szabo said The machines 
that pluck the geese before sending 
them to the butcher stares can cope 
only with long feathers 



THIS WEEK b y TlllY, 



ARI ES 

Mar 22—Apr 20 


CANCER 

Jun22—Jul23 



UBRA __ 

iep 22—Oct 23 



CAPRICORN 

Dec 22 Itin 2o 


TREAD WARILY IN SOME YOU WILL BE BUSY 
quarters, a& there >s a lot to trying to please other 
I lose if you say the wrong people, doing their bidding 
thing People at home are and running their errands 
willing to listen to your Personal affairs take a back* 
suggestion*:, but you must seat until the latter part of 
be prepart’d to compromise the week A social matter 
a little Sudden cfianges in has to be discussed before' 
j plan will appeal to uour making final arrangements 
•nse of adventure later in One last minute plan could 
the week Good opportunity cause a slight headacfie, but 
foi forging ahead with an it will turn out right in the 
ambitious social scheme end You wifl be successful 
Rorr’cinie and friendships in a career deal A journey 
Vould mean a lot this week has a good, outcome 
Important dates 14, IS, Important dates 15, 16, 
18 20 


THIS IS A BRIGHT AND THE SOLUTION TO 
encouraging phase But it most of your problems lies in 
will be some time before you cooperation and discussion 
realise the full extent of your You be doing a lot of 
good fortune In the wotk Try to distribute it 
meantime make the most of Personal relationships zire 
opportunities which come bnght and you can expect 
your way You may discovci support from a loved ope in 
romance during a mid week a family argument Play safe, 
Rendezvous and an import with money The best |ime 
anj matter has to be for sorting out cash matters 
dcaded While you are in is early in live week Da^si^ 
the right frame of mind, sft tamper with existinjK 
'aside time for coriespond conditions Postpone szdM^ 
ence You may be busy with and purchases important 
your career Money matters dates 16. IS. 2(L 
look cheerful Important 
dates IS, 16, 20 



X<^URUS 

J-. I 



LEO_ 

Jul24--Aua21 



SCORP IO 

0-t2~4 -No' 



AQUARIUS 

/ i -I ob b 


YOUK t-A'-lKNlhS >0 
put through ri hem* , mild 
(cad vou to .iiaki unrcies 
sary mistakes Mote self 
restra.nt siio.ilJ 'x- brought 
to tieai tx'in.e a I iss is 
incurred Uiter in the woi-L, 
y>^u will 1 oi'i. inti loritacl 
with iK'opU Wilt fit VC you' 
welfaiE at neart and all 
matters sta'i to run more 
smoothly Trv t<j tw w!*n a 
loved one wtien some 
important devt lopineiits are 
eyi>ectcd The rx'isl brings 
you gcK-iJ news take care of 
the family's health Import¬ 
ant dates 16 18 20 


VOU MAY ENCOUNIER 
obstacles, but they will soon 
l>e overcome r'our strong 
determination and charm 
should win over much of 
your opposition The 
practical side of your nature 
IS uppermost in home 
arrar^gements Personal 
budgeting will need all your 
skill to avoid an embarras¬ 
sing shortage before the end 
of the week An outing 
shciuld fulfil expectations A 
surptise visitor or letter 
debghts you Important 
dates 15, 16, 20 


THINGS MAY SEEM TO 
be runni'ig smoothly, hut 
you will need to look behind 
the scenes around imd 
week Be on guai d against a 
troublemakci, especially on 
the financial front Make it 
your business to see that an 
important plan takes off on 
the right note You won’t tx» 
disappomted by something 
in the post The weekend 
will be relaxed and you can 
entertain at home Thurs 
day could be a red letter 
day Important dates 15, 
16, 20 


CONSIDER THECONSE 
Qiiences before you act on 
anything ically 'mportant, 
cspecdilly It It relates to 
work Don’t be tempted to' 
say something that is 
somewhat out of character 
for you At home, there ts a’, 
lot of h.ird effort ahead if youl; 
want to make one idea 
successful But your 
pracuc.il streak will help 
you Ar older person may 
keep tvid hezilth and you 
may be on the move 
Important dates 14, 16, 
20 



Gj^lNI 

May c’.a' 



VIRGO 

SAGITTARIUS 


Aug2<’. -Sep 21 

Nov ,'2—Dev 2i 



PISCES 

Iob20--Ma’ 21 


YOUR OWN. AFfAlR'i 
will claim most of soui 
attention A surprise out'ng 
is a happy bonus during the 
middle of the week 
Consider a financial sugges 
non carefully before taking 
action Guard against 
overspending, in this 
respect, a friend's advice 
should come in very useful 
Career‘snags are foreseen 
Postpone alny htctir plans 
for the home Personal lile is 
under a cloud Maxe haste 
with pending deals Im¬ 
portant dates 15. 17, 20 


bOMEONE CONNECTED 
with ‘he family is goin^ to 
p'uvj: a thorn in your side 
unless you are prepared to 
compromise Avoid short 
ruts and always carry out 
what you consider to be 
your responsibility A 
peisonal wish or ambition 
may have to be postponed 
until you have the right 
amount ot support An 
impromptu sociaf arrange¬ 
ment ohould provide li^t 
-elief to the week Do not try 
to rush things Thrs is a 
slightly tricky time Import' 
ant dates 14, 16. 20. 


You WILL LEARN SOME 
thing vital to your future 
financial position If yqu say 
the right thing at the right 
time you can’t fail to 
succeed with an zenbitious 
venture Mid week may 
have a surpnse in store for 
home lovers—and there 
may be a chance to put a pet 
idea into operation Watch 
for an introduction which 
could boost youi social 
prestige Weekend plans are 
changeable Fhc mad will 
bnng you good news A tup 
IS in the offing Important 
dateis 15, 16, 18 


THIS WEEK HERALDS A 
new interest m your 
romantic life and there will 
be an unusual compliment 
to give you a n^t royal 
start You will be particu¬ 
larly pleased with the 
outcome of a personal plan 
since It takes you out and 
about Steer clear of 
anything which could cause 
jealousy in a fnend Money 
mat*ers do not cause you 
any bother at the moment. 
Home matters will be 
pleasant The post will bring 
good news Important 
date** IS, 16, 20 







For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marnai’t’s wart* once 
niacie in hodven - oi so 
we believed, till th»* 
Matrimunwil (^olu.nns 
helped tie the knot But 
adveitisin>< foi the ideal 
mate doesn’t nec essanly 
i^et \i)u one Thore’.> st'I! 
that biK elomeiit of 
I ham e 

In today's a^e of 
teohnoloKy who loaves 
anythinK to chance'' So, 
we\t introduced 
c omputenzod match- 
iiirfkuiK For the first time 
III Kasterii India Based on 
scientific calc.ulations, it 
delivers pcjrfec t 


combinations Perfect 
matches! 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
tiirough and sr.rutini/mg 
hundreds of replies For 
you just can’t be too 
careful when It comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
( oraputer We ll semi you 
the most icleallv-suited 
itidti hes vvhic h acc urately 
m.itc h v'odr ifccjuiremonts 
-dong w'ltti the usual box 
lejilios and in no time 
at 11' 


All you n<»ed to do h 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever 
growing populdiilv of this 
spec lul ( omputer sc'ivu o, 
vou don't have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal c }iarg»*s for a 
r latnmonial ari in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad ti 
Luc know, Northern 
Patrika. Kanpur. Amrit 
Prubhat, AlLihabad t4 
Lucknow and lugaritar. 
Calc utta 


PATRIKA 


GROUP 


• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta & lamshedpura Northern India Patrika, 
Alic'ihabaci ik Luckiiou' • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrit Prabhat, 
Allahabad & Lucknow • fugantar, Calcutta 
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CAPITAL VIEW. 

Season of 


discontent 



T he ruling parly at the 
Centre is threatened with 
a 'mini landslide’ Ten Con 
gresslD M P s have already 
despatched a joint letter to Rajiu_ 
G>indhi saying that they are finding it 
increasingly difficult to convince the 
people of their party’s innocence in 
the fvjce of the snowballing corruption 
. harges levelled by the Opposition 
and some leading natioMil daibes 
I hey. have demanded that all 
derisions of the Government in 
diffeient ministries, particubriy the 
vulunerabic ones, be taken on the 
Imsis o< t olleciive leadership and that 
ilu IVime Minister tree himself from 
I hi . > ii hi s ot the smalt cotene 
-.urroundin , him alt the time In 
.Kidition they have demanded a 
thorough rev imping of the party at all 
level riie sign,}tones are said to have 
ins' ti <1 on the Government sticking 
'(I ihe traditional Congress 
)ir, ut iinnie and objer tives, including 
till n stoiation of the public sector to 
1 ’-. oglittul place, instead of indulging 
m |i,i>iiig lip service them 

It 'eijoiis are true a large number 
ot Coiigress(l) M F* s are waiting in the 
vviiigs to I ontmue this letter writing 
laiupaiqn .n successive groups,small 
oi not so small Alargemaiontyofthe 
]Mitv M P s, who are have nots, feel 
that hey arc betng neglected by the 
Pi ime Minister Many of them fai* to 
hrinq about any development in their 
I aistituerKies because they do not 
have the slightest clout If they are not 
iti a position to nurse their 
constituencies, they arc sure to be 
thrown into the dustbin by the voters 
They watch helplessly and witli 
burning anger when resouices are 
geared to change the face of Amethi 
■ox Gwalior or such v onstituencies of 
those wiso are powerful The 
Government machinery, for example, 
IS v^debeised that senior officiab fail 
to f -id any location other than a 
privileged area, out of the way and 
otherwise unsuitable, in Uttar 
I'raclesh to set up a (lying adacemy 
The Shatabdi EKpress, with various 
fadilities, must reach Gijiatior 
hy hook or by crook, and utficids of 
the Railway Board wear fawninq 
smiles tind rrimrt iheir achievements 
to the boss F’erhaps, they would 
claim that they themselves found that 
Gwalior had to be given a lot of 
facilities bvi ause of sheer railway 
logistics, and suiely for nothing else 
Cuiiiparisons are odious, but once in 
a while peoples minds should be 


refredred that for doing much, much 
less for north Bengal, the then Railway 
Minister, Ghani Khan Chaudhury 
was referred to sneenngly by the 
same Board and many others as “tin’ 
Hon’ble Minister from Malda", 
conveying the impression tliat Malda 
was in another country Perhaps 
Ghani Khan himself was to blame fot 
he used to treat those .iround him 
brashly 

But, to return to the Congressfll 
crisis, many M P s feel that the party 
headquarters on Akbar Rovid is 
managed by incompetent yes men At 
least, one ot those holding office there 
finds himself favi to fare with a 
problem which he might not hive 
asked for The AlCC treasurer 
Sitaram Kesan alleged, in a iecei,i 
statement to the Press, that Ravi 
Tikkoo, who lives in London and is 
one of fhe world’s biggest shipping 
magnates, was bankrupt in 19^81, 
but restored his financial position with 
the help of Arun Nehru, who was in 
power around the time The allegation 
coincided with the engagement of 
Radhika, 20, daughter of Arun Nehru, 
and Vikram, son of Ravi Tikkoo, who 
owns three companies abroad The 
wedding will take place in Delhi in 
October witfi great fanfare The CBI 
will not be able to do anything because 
funds would be transferred to India 
openly Now, Kesari’s trouble is that 
Ravi Tikkoo is threatening to sue him 
in Delhi High Court for dHamation 
and claim damages, perhaps to the 
tune ot Rs one crore It is said the 
amount fias been reduced from the 
original figure of Rs 5 crore, but even 
for the present claim, tiie Kashmiri 
tycoon in Lonoon will be shelling out 
an impiessive stamp fee 

It IS also said the long, long legal 
notice, sent to Kesan by telegram 
through Bnj, Ravi's brother in Delhi, 


costRs 3000 at the Central Telegraph 
Office in the capital The maximum 
amount which i an be re,.orded on 
the CTO’s iT«*chan',;ed cash legister, 
happens to l>e Rs ■J'W 99, and the 
receipt for Itie lialaiKe h.»d 'o be 
written bv hand Bri) tikkoo, 
incidenially, should be a familiar name 
to readers as Ihe producer of the 
television serial based on Prcmcha 
nd s 'Nimiala Brij peihaps is looking.] 
forward to fiaving Doordarshan’s 
permission for 18 instalments instead 
of the usual 13 

Apart from the Kesan episode, the 
goings-on of most ot the Congress(I) 
M P s would indx ale that they are 
panu ky Privately they say tfiat they 
are very uncertain of the future and 
that they do not carry conviction in 
their constituencies The party 
culture dcveloiieci over the last few 
years, used to preclude criticism of 
the leadership On the other hand, the 
Janata culture, tor example, heisbeen 
producing leaders such as Shahabud 
din, who would collaborate with 
fundamentalists opienly and yet stay 
on in the party, or Karnataka’s Deve 
Gowda, w^o would flout the wishesof 
Ramaknshna Hegde and yet force the 
tatter to compromise with him This is 
fest becoming the Congiessfl) culture 
too If recent memory serves, Pranab 
Mukhenee, after his expulsion by 
Raiiv Gandhi, was treated asa panah 
in the Central Hall of Parliament No 
M P would go anywhere near him lest 
a similar calamity should befall him 
But now V P Singh and his group of 
M P s, whether expelled or 
suspended from the party, arc star 
attractions for the ruling party M P s 
in the same Central Hall Clumsy 
crisis management by the party s 
supreme leader is fast alienating the 
Congressd) M P s 
RiNGSiDER 




ENTERTAINMENT. 


Frozen frame comes alive 



Laxman at his desk "It was a joint effort" 


India’s best-l>nown caitooiiist making a television seiiaP" Yes, Magasaysay award 
winnei R K Laxman has collaborated with f V’s most prolific director, Kundan 
Shah to create a six-cpisode serial ‘Wagle Ki Duniya’, which will be telecast every 

Monday, beginning tomorrow 

And before \ou |ump to an\ conclusions, let's tell >ou two things the serial will not 
be t^ne |ust because Laxman is a skilled cartoonist don’t expect an animation serial 
1 wo don’t expect the lead chaiactei to look even remotely like the wi?ened old stoic 
who plass the C ommon Man m print Hence Anjan Srivastava, an actor with great 
aplomb and leasonable girth, plays Wagle in the Serial 
> et physical dissimilarities notwithstanding, I-a\man’s cartoons and his serial share 
the same style the same ambience FYir instance, both depend on understated humour 
aimed at provoking chuckles and guffaws lather than belly-laughs There’s simply no 
place fur either slapstick or what Laxman calls “buffoonery” 

But can I.axman’s subtle humour be translated onto the small screen'^ And in Hindi'' 
Even I axman isn’t sure, though personally he is quite satisfied with the way Directot 

kundan Shah has handled his material 

S K John talked to Laxman about ‘Wagle Ki Duniya’, at the spacious residence of 
Mrs Krystyna ( ITna) Khote, whose company, Durga Khotc Productions, has 

pioduced the serial 

During the conversation, I axman himself was uncharacteristically voluble and used 
both his wit and articulate gestuies, to make his point Excerpts from the 

conversation follow 






What inspired you to introduce 
your Common Man to teleuision? 

There is no Common Man. as you 
know him from “You Said It*, in this 
serial The inspiration for the 
Common Man came 40 years ago in 
ThcTt les of India But television is a 
new dimenfon, a new medium, a new 
experience Since the serial was 
based on my cartoons, which deal 
with common, day to-day humdrum 
existence—catching buses, standing 
in the queue, going to the bank to cash 
a cheque, hunting for a place —theie 
was no effort needed 
Only, each cartoon had lo be 
expanded You see, each cartoon is a 
script, a theme for a film It can be 
expanded 

Why didn’t you choose somebody 
who physically resembled the 
Common Man, to play the lead role'-* 
Because my Common Man has not 
spioken one line in all these years' 
Nobody knows his voice, his vo ce is 
that of the millions of people His 
strength is in his silence 
Initially, me serial was named 
Laxman's World Why was the 
name changed to ‘Wagle Hi IXiniya’^ 
Sou see, I told Tina it would be 
misleading to call il Laxman’s World 
Because people would immediately 
think It will he cartoons Isn’t if^ My 
image is that of a cartoonist 
Everything I do, ev» n if I murdei 
some'^ody, they’ll take ii as a funny 
incident' (Laughs) I had to keep ftiy 
name away from it' So tar away that 
It’s now Wagle Went all the way to 


‘W’' I don’t know hexw the name 
‘Wagle’ came up Somewhere down 
the line I had a tear it would be 
mispronounced in the South-- 
‘Wagel’t If we had Gupte oi Gokhale 
Maybe Gokhale would've been 
better than Wagle But Wagle is a 
short name, isn’t it? Anyway, it 
happily fits into his personality 
Why didn't you ask a group like! he 
Times ot India, witn uhn b you are 
associated, to sponsor your seriaP 
I don’t ask anybody anything 1 
didn’t ask Tina to do this' (Laughs) 
Why should I go exit of my way and 
ask them and they’ll say, "Submit 
your project rcpoit’’^ And you sit and 
write Then they’ll say “Can’t you 
make it cheaper’’’ 

How far were you inuolued in the 
sc npting of the senal^ 

Basically ideas My entire effort 
was to keep it low profile, rather than 
make it slapstick I abhor siapstKrk. 1 
find It awful So I made it a little more 
sophisticated The serial is 
sophisticated, subtle, restrained 
Did you ever visit the sets’ 

No. unfortunately I didn’t go so far 
After seeing the day’s work, I would 
suggest some changes But 
sometimes the constraints of time and 
expenditure wouldn’t permit a re 
stiooting I don’t ever get involved in 
these things My intention is to get 
completely involved or not at all 111 be 
a nuisance if I’m on the sets' 

Did you propose some changes 
after each episode axis shot’ 

Before we went on the floors, we 
decided everything very clearly Even 


the waiie, calendars, even the position 
of telephones was decided I sketched 
and ^owed how each character 
should look Sometimes I would even 
act out the part to idww wrfvat I had m 
mmd So much so that there were 
hardly any problems Of course, the 
’final product would fall somewhat 
short of my expectaticHis But then 
that always happens, because it's 
totally a co-operative effort The 
director, the cameraman, the 
lightboys, everybody was involved in 
It Even if one person goes off-key, the 
whole thing is affected There is 
bound to be a gap between what I've 
visualised and what has been done, 
because I’m an individual and my 
work IS personal and individual Tve 
been like that all my life I have never 
directed a film or worked with a cast 

Did you choose the cast yourself or 
dtd you leave if to the director? 

No, it was a joint effort I suggested 
this character should be like this or 
like that For instance, I wanted 
Wagle’s wife to be sliglitly plump and 
not a slim beauty And also I wanted— 
but It didn't work out-^that she 
should not be so aggressive towards 
her husband I wanted that 
aggressiveness to be avoided They 
avoxied it to some extent but not 
altogether 

What do you think of Anjan 
Snuastaua’s portrayal of iVq^e’ 
What made you choose him’ 

See, all of fhem had come here 
(Tina Khote’s house) But I dxln't like 
Snvastava's acting Immediately, I 
told Tina he was not good But as the 


An/an Snvaatava who plays Wbgle Patent eccentricity 










epiacxles progre^d, I found he was 
excellent He fttjn so nicely 1 felt we 
were lucky to have made a good 
choice We made htm act here, with a 
script and so on and so forth I ^ive 
hsm a few lines, but I wasn’t satisfied 
But n all the episodes he came out so 
well He did very well as the manager, 
as the house hunter, you know, very 
well He fitted very beautifully Tliere 
IS a certain eccentricity which is very 
patent to that man It suited our 
purpose It gave further continuity to 
the story 

14/hot about Kundan Shah's 
direction'' 

He went along with wfiatever I said 
and he is an excellent director 
Did you brief him in any wav^ 
Yus, we did And he did tell me 
many a time that how this cannot be 
done, and this won’t look nice and I 
saw his point Kundan Shah catches 
what IS wanted 1 am neither a director 
nor a cameraman But anyhow 1 got 
involved in everything, sitting in this 
very chair and not moving one inch' 
Do you think your wit and sore asm 
o-s translated on feleuision will he 
cpprectated by the masses ^ 

TVeii has to be tested Hopi-tully if 
may Because it they’ve appieciated 
my cartoons, all these years I’m sure 
the same viewers will appienate my 
‘cartoon* on the screen Unless the 
language doc’sn't i onvey certain 
nuances 

Arc you happy with the wav it has 
been translated into Hindi -’Or do vo't 
think the punch has free' lost 
somewhere along the line ’ 

How am 1 to say* I don’t know Hindi 
My wife, my daughter in law, my son 
and so on, they all I’ked it So ti lai s all 
I have to go by iLaughs) In every 
enterprise which is genuine and 
honest there is always a fear tfiat it 
might not work In some cast's il 
works and it goes to the ouier space 


B iologists at tin Limcvrsity 

of California have diicirvered a 
microorganism that lias 
learned to turn the fables on mosguilo 
larvae that eat it, reversing the roles of 
prey arid predator 

Dr Jan O Washbarn and hiS 
colleagues rep»)rt in the journal 
Science that the disc overv is the fiisl 
known instance of a vulnerable prey 
species ilianging into Jamje rous 
predator 

The mrctoorqanism inyokea 
Lcmhomelias slansi is a teardrop 


in some cases it docs not work and 
falls into the Bay of Bengal' I can’t say 
anything unless the serial goes on the 
screen The action and the settings 
also contribute a great deal The 
frozen frame of a cartoon is coming 
alive and it has its own charm If they 
expect It to be like 'You Said It’, theyll 
be disappointed But if they view it as a 
separate entertainment, not 
connected with my work, yet having 
the same style and approach, they 
may like it 

Are you satisfied with the end 
produc f’ 

Very mui h so But. of course, in all 
creative work, there is always 
something left to be done, something 
unfulfilled A man who feels 
completely satisfied, has come to the 
df ad end ol his creativ'ity 

So you leel something mi>re could 
have been done'' 

You see we are constrained hy 20 
minutes That is hardly any time It’sa 
silly thing I don't know why this 
sanctity of 20 minutes Evt*n before 
eai h episode gets started we have to 
hurry through the interesting part 
ideally, some scenes have to parry 
some must go fast Some dialogues 
have to be repeated All this had to he 
eliminated purely bei ause of 20 
minutes It's difficult You have only 
2i minutes including the titles So 
much so that you’re in a huirv and 
some nu e things have to K dropped 
because otner iiue ihi.igs have tu lie 
retained 

Bur vou could vc' asked for mu'c 
than JO minutes Bet uuse R.unayan 
got J5 minutes 

It's all fixed It s nut possible So 
some sc enes had to be eliminated 
Sup(X)si’ig I want to show a man 
I ominq ik)wn the staircase You arc 
fon ed to remove the entire thing Just 
the first step and then coming out 
rire bt'diitv of d man going down the 


Tables turned 

••Iwped anima lommonly eaten by 
the lap'ae of treehole mosquitoes But 
tht gioup has found that the mosquito 
larvae release a wafer soluble factor 
into the watei around them that 
(auses rapid cell division aixf changes 
in shape of the L clarki 
im rocrrganisms that escaped being 
eaten 

1 he i hanges allow the mic robes ivj 
pencfidtc the bixfies of mosquito 
larvae, to feed and reprixluce, and 
11 Itima te Iv to kill their hosts But unlike 
some other parasites, which die after 


staircase is bst which may have 
added to the general texture of the 
serial We hope in the next instalment 
of the serial, if ever there is one, we'l! 
do better We have no clue what will 
be next We had hn^d up one on rural 
life which had come out quite well but 
we had to drop it because we wanted 
to limit ourselves to six episcxles 
Perhaps when we do nxire we might 
take up this idea 

One of the episodes deals with the 
easy loan schemes of a bank Don't 
you think it is a direi I take oft on the 
loan rnelas^Didn ’t Dooidaishun fok e 
ubies tion to it ' 

They have not objected because it 
had nothing to do with loan melas 
These cartoons on the bank were 
done long before the lo.in melas It 
was based on the news of I'lank 
robberies and bank bans Every time 
a financ e ministei had suggested that 
somehow the pooi of the c'ountiy 
should be helped, I had done c arioons 
about these sort of things 

Will vou limit c Oar ossrxiu/ion with 
TV '<j lust this serial or do vou hnvt 
something else lined up-^ 

Tlrerc have been queries about this 
Ixrcrk of mine, ‘Hotel Rivcira’, fiom 
My&ore and all sorts of places I used 
to tell all ot the n that I had given it to 
somebody else* Bangalore 
Doordarshan wants to do excerpts of 
it and wants to do a serial of this 
chapter oi that I don’t know how 
Certain parts of the hotel scene and 
everything They want Ui conclude if 
in their own way' 

Do you watch TV’ 

Not at all Whatever little I get to sec 
IS trefore the English news and after it 
Like everybody says, it could be 
improved and it should be free and all 
tfiose other clxhes I can also say that' 
h could be more interesting 


killing their hosts, these 
mxroorganisms merely revert to the 
style of life dtey led before the 
mosquitoes arrived 

The researchers found lhat they 
could induce the metamoi^osiseven 
III the absence of mosquito larvae by 
immersing the microbes in water that 
had formerly contained larvae 
Residual chemicals left by the larvae 
were sufficient to cause the change 
'V’ashburn believes lhat the 
part time parasite may offer 
entomologists a new biological 
weapon against mosquitoes ' 



PRArrirF 


Readying for the life after 


T he ancient Egyptians believed 
m life after death and did all they 
could to preserve the body For 
this, 'they developed the process of 
mummification and buried the dead in 
remote places, not only to keep them 
away from pollution but also from 
robbers 

The ancient Egyptians believed that 
after death the body and soul were 
separated But the soul was still 
dependent on the body, existing only 
as long as the body did The 
destruction of the body would also 


was shaped in the form of a scoop or 
spoon 

The v;iscera was extracted throvgh 
an incision that was usually made in 
the left side of the abdomen ThrotQh 
this incision, all the contents of the 
abdominal cavity - the stomach, the 
liver, the spleen and the intestines— 
were removed, though the kidneys 
were sometimes left in place The 
diaphragm was then cut and the 
thovjcK. contents (except for the 
heart and aorta) were taken out The 
Egyptians attached great importarKe 


rnc^u^ the decay of tfie soul I herefore 
the utmost care was taken'^ to 
mummify the body, to preserve its 
features so that the soul could identify 
It and enioy the offenngs presented to 

It 

As time passed, the technique of 
inunimifiration became more and 
more ekiboiate, until it reached a high 
degice ot perfection and became the 
most distinctive prartx e developed in 
ancient Egypt, influencing the other 
habits and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians Through it much 
knowledge was gamed of anatomy 
and cfs’mistry and of many arts and 
crafts 

The gencial method for 
mummifying used in this period 
consisted of IJ steps and required 70 
days 

Shortly after death, the bexfy was 
brought to the “per nefer”, the House 
of Mummification It was stripped and 
put on an operating table for the brain 
and viscera to be extracted 

The brain was extracted before the 
dehydration process began A chisel 



was passed drrough the ethmoid bone Bronze scissors Each tool had a 
into the cranial cavity Then with a rod speri/ic function 
hcxjked at one end, the brain was cut 


into smalt pieces which were removed 
with another rod, one edge of u^ich 


Knife and a hooked rod To cut 
and remove the brain —■ 




Mummv o/ Jlcuftasas II. Etaborat<^4^hniques were followed 




Head of Rameaea B The aoul must be able to identify the body 


to keeping the heart in the body To 
them, the heart, not the brain, was the 
seat of the mind and of benevolent 
emotions such as chanty and love 
The heart also had a high religious 
importance, since it was believed to 
be the organ which recorded a 
person’s good and evil deeds dunng 
his life and which, accordingly, was 
needed for the judgement of' tbe 
deceased in the' aftei world 
Frequently they placed a “heart 
scarab" beside the heart in the 
thoracc cavity 

The thoracic and abdominal 
cavities, as well as the ext'acted 
viscera, were then washed with palm 
wine and spices Pahn wine, as 
manufactured in aiKient Egypt, 
usually contained about 14% ethyl 
alcohol Even today this 'S the most 
important stenlizing material used for 
medical purposes 

The viscera was freed of its 
contents, washed and stenliaed, then 
dehydrated by being buned in solid 
natron on a small slanting bed for 
about 40 days 

The thoracic and abdominal 
cavities were meanwhile packed with 
three kinds of temporary stuffing 
Linen packets containing dry natron, 
to speed the dehydration of body 
tissues inside, packets of linen alone, 
to absorb the extracted water which 
might coflect m the two cavities, and 
packets of linen impregnated with 
odonferous gum resins, to impart a 
sweet odour and combat the smell of 
putrefaction during the long period 
needed for the dehydration 

This was the rnain operation in the 


whole process of mummification It 
depended upon osmosis and was 
accompli^ed by putting the body in a 
heap of dry natron on a slanting bed It 
IS most probable that the dehydration 
process might have taken 40 days, the 
remainting 30 days from the total of 70 
days probably being used for c arrying 
out the remaining steps and the 
special ceremonies associated wnth 
each of them, as suggested in the 
Bible by a mention of the 
mummification of Jacob according to 
Fgypiiaii rites 

After the dehydration, the bcxiy 
was taken out of the natron and the 
temporary stuffing materials taken 
out of the thoracic arid abdominal 
cavities They had become saturated 
aixt would have led to putrefaction if 
left m the bixly 

Ihc cranial cavity was then stuffed 
with resin or with linen soaked in 
resin The thoracic and abdominal 
cavities were most probably washed 
with palm wine and then stuffed with 
fresh 'ry materials, most of which 
were enclosed in I'nen bags These 
included natron, myrrh, cinnamon, 
cassia, packets of pure linen, packets 
of linen cloth impregnated with resin, 
sawdust and occasionally one or two 
onions In most cases the two lips of 
the incision were then drawn 
together, closed with resinous paste, 
beeswax, or linen smeared with 
resinous paste, and then covered with 
a small plate of gold 

The body was anointed with cedar 
oil and other precious ointments, and 
then rubbed with myrrh, cinnamon 
and other fragrant materials 


The mouth, the ears and the nose 
were packed with beeswax or linen 
soaked in molten resin The eyeballs 
were slightly pressed down, covered 
with pads of linen dipped in molten 
resin, and the eyelids were drawn over 
them, so that they might appear as 
they had been m life 

The whole body surface was 
treated with molten lesin, which 
would strengthen the skin and close 
its pores to prevent moisture from 
penetrating it again 

The mummy was adorned with 
jewellery previously prepared for it 
and with amulets The function of 
these amulets was evidently to 
protect the bwer part of tlie body and 
to magically seal the embalming 
incision 

The body was then wrapped with 
bandages made to stick to the body 
and to each other with molten resin or 
gum resm 

At the completion_of each of these 
processes, a pnest performed the 
specific religious rites associated with 
them 

Mummification tools and instru¬ 
ments included the chisel (to pierce 
the e dimoid bone), the hooked rod (to 
cut the brain into small pieces), the 
sjMtLBla (to remove the brain from 
the cranial cavity), scaljxls, scissors, 
razors, forceps and needles (to 
separate the stomach and intestines 
from the remains of food), as well as 
the brush (to smear the whole body 
with molten resm) Examples of all 
these instruments and tools have 
been found at several sites and date 
f.om several d'fferent periods 
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The last outpost 



A u/ ut» pif Fnfi. ing pt op/e la eat mare 


I N a world incrcasinglv accu!> 
turned to dire warnings* about 
what not to eat and smoke. 
Argentina givtt. the appearance of 
being one of the last outposts of 
unfettered imiulgcnce in beef and 
tobiiri <) 

•1 h.s IS the lami whcie butchers sell 
top cuts <il heel foi less than $1 a 
pound when a stc.ik dinnet with 
wine in *5 fashionable restaurant can 
be tiad for $10 or less, where 
c hampagne is cheap and pastry shops 
■ lie inevitably lust aiound the corner 
Argentines partake as if it were a 
national obligation Fhev eat moie 
than people in anv othei * luntry 
1 sj.t * lalh luoie beet 

i-i.i big larms and ranches foi 
1 \.iinplc, It IS c ommon foi workers to 
rec * ive a side of beet as part of their 
monthly salary One Buenos Aires 
III lid often misses wmrk on Mondays 
liccause, she says, she a I ways eats too 
iiiiiii li It hei laniili s Sunday u lu/o 
• II barnei ue 

Immense narbecue pits covered 
with si/zlinq meat entice people into 
steak lestauiants along city streets 
Rivid toiiairucnon gangs in deepest 
Patagonia and street crews in the 
suburbs SiOp work at mid day and sei 
uvi ti.i-ir own makeshift grills 

\igentines also light up cigarettes 
with dcteriTiined frequency 
They do it on television - in 
commeic tail, during intense 
conversations on soap operas and on 
talk piogramme-. They do it on the 
street in ek vators and around dinner 
tables A visiting Ni'wYorket who had 
all but given up smoking at home 
found himseK smoKing regularly here 
bee ause those around him did so 
As carefree as all ui this appears, 
doctors. Government olficials and 
others say Argentiiies are beginning 
to cfiange their liabits But there is 
disagreement over whether they are 
doing it to improve -fheii health or 
because of the stagiiant, debt ridden 
economy 

The most obvious change*is in beef 
ccvisumption While Argentines are 
still the unchallenged world record 
holcleis I'le Ijocvmnieiii ■vivs the 
amount of beef theV eat has fallen 
dramatically ove the last two years, 

1 rom an average of about 200 pounds 
a person in 19(t6 to 155 puuiids now 
By lompatison, recent figures in 
the United States show that 
Americans' beef consumption has 
tstlen to 76 pounds, from a high more 


than a decade ago of more than 90 
pounds 

The Argentine Goveinment is 
urging people to eat less beef, but th* 
purpose IS to have more beef to 
export Last year, at the Rural 
Society’s annual cattle show, 
President Raul Alfonsin said 
Argentines ought to cut back to 110 
pounds of beef a yeai to iiiipiove the 
trade balance 

Cigaiette sales are also down, hut 
industry representativesattribute it to 
a decline in real wages David G B 


Parsons, secretary to the Board ol 
Directors ol Massalin Particulars a 
leading ugirette maker, said his 
company’s sales arc off about 12 per 
cent so far this year, roughly 
[wrailcling the wage decline and the 
drop industrywide 

Etut cardiologists maintain that a 
campaign they began about ihree 
years ago to get people to eat^more 
lish and chiCKCn and vegetables 
and give up smoking has also played a 
role I.* the changing habits 
Gillette packs sold here now 



carry a warning that snrioking is 
harmful, and a Buenos Aires City 
Councilman recently proposed that 
smoking be prohibited in enclosed 
public spaces 

Dr Branco Mjutner. president of 
the Argentine Cardiological 
Foundation, said the result of the 
effort could be detected in small ways 
Argentine (.attlemcri are beginning to 
look for ways to breed leaner animals, 
he said Supermarkets now carry a 
variety of dietetic foods that were 
unheard of 10 years ago 

In trying to get Argentines to eat 
less beef, medical experts are going 
against what one of them called “our 
ancestral tradition” 

“Here.one is practically born with 
the conviction that a steak a day 
keeps the doctoi away,” said Dr 


Elemardo Boskis, a cardiologist who is 
president of the Inter American 
Society of Cardiology 

Cattle, as well as gran , thrive from 
the deep, rich topsoil of the pampa, 
the prairie region stretching west from 
Buenos Aires Despite Argentina’s 
slow econoniw development of recent 
decades, people still believe that then 
country can insure that they eat well, 
and cheaply enough for even the 
poorest not to do without a juicV 
beefsteak 

Also, it IS simply easier to cook a 
steak than almost anything else Many 
Argentine stoves come with a 
biieru or grill, between the 
burners 

Perhaps a reflection of the 
consumption habits of Argentines 
the average life expectancy here is 70 


years, five years fewer than that of 
Americans, according to 1987 figures 
of the Uruted States Census Bureau 
The World Health Organization 
estimates that the share of deaths 
attributable to heart disease in 
Argentina was about 45 1 per cent in 
1980, compared with 38 3 per cent in 
the United States in 1982 
Boskis said he believes that 
mortality from cardiovascular 
diseases is rising in Argentina, without 
having statistics to prove it “Every 
day I see youngei people with 
cardiovascular problems,” he said 
“We used to expect that to affect men 
in their 60s, then we saw it adfecting 
those in their SOsand now many arc in 
their 40s ” (NYT) 

SHIRLEY CHRISTIAN, in Buenos 
All es 


Hard times 


C HALLENGING the American 
dream, a national poll leleased 
recenly says most teenagers 
believe litc for them will be harder than 
It was for then parents 

Money, the future and health are 
the issues that most concern high 
school luniors and seniors, according 
to the survey of Amcncan teens 
sponsored by the American Home 
Economics Association 

The survey showed a startling 
pessimism within an age group 
generally believed to be abounding in 
idealism and optimism While 80 pier 
cent of the lespiondents said they are 
basically happy with their nves now, 
about 62 pier cent believe they will 
have a tougher time in the future than 
their piarents have faced 

For generations, a foundation of the 
American dream has been tiiat 
piarents will bequeath a higher 
standard of living to their children But 
the survey indicated that today’s 
teenagers have little faith in a better 
future 

A third of the teenagers surveyed 
think that the United States is going 
steadily downhill and 45 pier cent said 
the world is getting worse in general 
About 30 per cent* of the 
respiondents—41 pier cent among 
blacks—saxl the United States is 
heading for an economic depression 
Conversely, most said they are 
enjoying their adolescence Only one 
in five believes that their parents had 
more fun as teenagers than they are 
experiencing now 
The teenagers regard education as 
essential to sucess—78 per cent plan 
to go to college But 39 pier cent are 
very concerned about how they will 



pay (or their tuition 

The study was conducted during 
March and Apiil by Guideline 
Research Corpioration of New York, a 
marketing research firm A total of 
510 high school juniors and seniois 
were interviewed at 15 geographically 
dispersed shopping malls In a 
random phase, 300 teenagers, 
representing the high school 
junior/senior piopubtion by sex, race 
and ethnicity were questioned In a 
supplemental phase, 210 black and 
hispanic students were inteA/iewed to 
focus on their spiecific concerns 
The margin of error is plus or minus 
5 pier cent, according to the research 
firm 

The survey was sponsored by the 
American Home Economics 
Association, which represents more 
than 27,000 educators, dieticians, and 
pther professional home economists 
In some areas, the +cena 9 ers 
mirrored the views of their piarents 
and the population in general 

Over half of the teenagers 'relieve 
hat drugs are the greatest danger 
facing the United States Nearly as 


many said some of their own friends 
are ruining their lives with drugs 
However, onlv 8 pier cent would admit 
to having a drug or zdcohol problem 
themselves 

Concern about drugs was one of 
the few areas in which the respionses 
differed significantly between white 
teenagers and their black ano 
Hispanic pxiers The drug threat is 
taken more seriously by the 
minorities About 72 pier cent of the 
blac k and hispanic students said 
drugs are the nation’s greatest 
danger, compared to 56 pier cent of 
the respondents in general 

Among the other findings 

1 he generation gap still exists 
About 80 per cent of the respiondents 
said they trust their parents, but only 
39 pier cent said they want to be like 
them More teenagers said they are 
most likely to turn to friends (or advice 
(55 pier cent) than to their parents (47 
pier cent) Only 5 per cent said they 
would turn to teachers (or advice 
About 1/ per cent of the 
respondents said they had no one to 
turn to for advice The survey termed 
them ‘disconnected teens’ and found 
that they are likely to come from 
divorced households and to feel out of 
edntroi of their lives 

Few of the teenagers (11 pier cent) 
said they personally knew of someone 
who had AIDS, but 30 pier cent said 
they had changed their sexual 
behaviour because of the disease 
About 65 pier cent said they believe a 
cure for AIDS will be found during 
their lifetimes 

— Nearly liaM of the teenagers (42 
pier cent) believe there will be a 
nuclear war during their lifetimes 



SPECIAL RE PORT. 


The nuclear options 

India’s nuclear *Wlll Arefthese 8kms™o*be monumenf to 

producing energy, or shall we manutactu?f'rfc K 

Welsman ol the N^w VorS Viles “ports ® "• 




B olstered by advances m 
>ts own technolosv, India 
IS proceeding with an ambitious 
ruclear energy programme requiring 
die storage of tons of plutonium of 
potential use for nuclear weapons in 
installations without international 
safeguards, aicurding to Indian 
officials 

India’s programme to produce 
plutonium, a key ingredient innuciear 
weapons, has been under way since 
the 1960s But only m the last three 
years has India been able to make 
large quantities from domestically 
built sites so that the plutonium is r ot 
subject to outside inspection 
Pnmc Minister Raiiv Gandhi and 
other Indian officials continue to insist 
that India has no nuclear weapons 
programme, despite its proven ability 
in the field India exploded what it 
called a peaceful nuclear device in 
1974 after years of secret research 
But India also refuses to bnng 
several domestically constructed 
nuclear instaUstions under inter 
national inspection by signing the 
nuclear non proliferation treaty, 
which outlaws the spread of nuclear 
weapons India asserts that the treaty 
IS diKnminatory because it does not 
qpply to countries that already 
possess nuclear bombs ‘The intent 
of Mia has been from the very 
bcgnmSng to concentrate on a 
comprehensive programme of 
nuclear technology exc lusively for our 
energy needs.” M R Snruvasan, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, said in an interview at 
the Commission’s headquarters in 
Bombay 

“Inda’s political leadership over 
the last 40 years has bee'’ remarkably 
responsible in this matter ’’Snnivasan 
added “It has not launched a 
weapons programme in spite of the 
fact that the technology basis of the 
Indian energy programme is quite 
comprehensive ” 

Indian offictals also dismiss ^ls 
absurd and inaccurate news reports 
that large quantities of Norwegian 
heavy water, a material used in 
nuclear reactors, was illegally diverted 
*o India four years ago 
Indian spokesmen asserted that all 
the heavy water used by fridia is either 
produced in India or imported from 
the Soviet Union 

Despite the controversy over the 
heavy water, nuclear proliferation 
experts say they are much more 
concerned about India’s large 
accumulation of plutonium that does 
not fall under international safeguards 
or inspections 

Experts say it takes only five to 
eight kilograms of plutonium for one 


nuclear bomb Snnivasan said that 
India’s stockpile of plutonium outside 
international safeguards is expected 
to be thousands of kilograms in the 
next 10 years, but he declined to say 
how much plutonium is on hand at 
present 

According to a Task Force report 
published in the United States this 
year by the Carnegie Endowment tor 
International Peace, India could have 
accumulated a stcxkpilc of 100 to 200 
kilograms of plutonium by mid 1987, 
whx h It said was enough for 12 to 40 
weapons 

Dr Dhirendra Sharr» a a le >».' ’'j 
Indian scholar at Jawahiilut *nehru 
UnivcMsity, hasestimated that enough 
plut.iiiuiii’ lor 40 to 100 bombs is 
beirig stockpiled Sharma is a well 
known opponent of Indian develop 
meiH of nut tear bombs 

Still another scholat, ^abani Sen 
Gupta, a pxilitical scientist at the 
Centre for Policy Research in New 
Dellii, said in an interview that he has 
no doubt that India, “has laid out a 
considerable infrastructure” tor 
bei oming a nuclear power 

He said that although India had 
shown it could produce the weapons 
themselves, it jirobably would not 
proclaim itself a nyclear power until 
the mid 1990s - after it had tested 
and developed its missiles, improved 
its command and-control systems 
and started to formulate a nuclear 
strategy 

“When we do take the decision, 
India should be able to emerge as a 
credible, medium sized nuclear 
power, not 30 years behind China ' 
said Sen Gupta 

But senior Indian officials reject the 
idea that their nuclear research and 
plutonium production programmes 
are intended for militarv purposes 

“We’ve lived for 23 years without 
exercising the weapons option,” a 
senior Indian bfficial said “If we had 
pursued a weapons path, the KGB 
and the CIA would have been 
screaming blue murder by now They 
aren’t because we aren’t doing so ” 

Snnivasan said tl\^t estimates 
about the px>tenttal number of bombs 
possessed by India overlooked India’s 
requirement of plutonium for its 
energy needs For example, he saidat 
least 50 kilograms of plutonium was 
used in 1985 to start up a new fast 
breeder test reactor commissioned as 
a forerunner for a new generation of 
advanced power plants 

‘To make a calculation that a 
country has got so many reactors, 
and It has got plutonium making 
capability, and then to work up some 
number of bombs, is really a figment 
of imagination,” he said. “Some 


people keep saying these things, but 
bets are different ” 

I N recent years, much 
international attention has 
focused on mounting evidence that 
India’s rival, Pakistan, has developed 
a clandestine nuclear weapons 
programme in spite of its denials 
Gandh' nas accused the United 
States of permitting Pakistan to make 
bombs even though American aid 
bars such a programme Gandhi has 
^llso said that if Pakistan were to 
develop or set off a bomb, India would 
give serious consideration to a 
weapons programme of its own 
The Indian Deteixte Minister, K C 
Pant, has delared that India “would be 
seen as not at a disadvantage if 
Pakistan developed a bomb, a 
comment many diplomats view as 
another sign of India’s quiet 
preparations in the area 

Western diplomats and others say 
that the greatest threat to the stability 
of South Asia is the potenhal of a 
nuclear arms race American 
diplomats have tried several tones to 
promote a nuclear agreement 
between India and Pakistan 
Indian offictals say such an accord 
should not be confined to coily two 
countries, and that at the very least 
China must also be a partv India and 
China fought a war in 1%2 and 
continue to have senous suspicions 
on their mutual border 

Fears about Pakistan’s nudear 
research programme have centred on 
reports that P£^istan has been 
secretly making enriched uranium 
with the use of equipment smuggled 
from the West President Mohammad 
Zia ul Haq and other Pakistani leaders 
insist that Pakistan is not making a 
bomb, but they also dismiss India’s 
denials as untrustworthy 

The concern about India s plans 
foci^s largely on its pluton'um, 
although some point to India’s 
ambitious space missile programme 
as further eviderKe that thecountryis 
prepanng to become a nuclear power, 
perhaps in the next century 
Indian officials agreed to an unusual 
interview on the subject, in part to 
rebut the contention that the 
plutonium IS for use in anything other 
than an energy programme 
The Indian aigument is based on 
the country’s long term nuclear 
energy strate^, u^ich is aimed at 
helping the country to meet 10 per 
cent of Its energy r«eds, or 10,000 
megiwatts, from nuclear power by 
the end of the century At present, 
nuclear power meets only about 3 per 
cent of India's energy needs 
Most of India’s enetgy needs are 
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Hdia’a first sountltng rocket at Thumba, i96J We hove come a /on^ u>uv 


met today by coal fired power plants 
atxJ hydroelectric plants But these 
soprccs arc becoming less reliable 
India’s coal is considered poor in 
quahty and difficult to transport And 
like many countries, India faces 
enviionmental and political problems 
in tiuilding hydrocler trie dams 

Starting in the 1950s, India signed 
nuclear energy cixjperation agree 
ments with Canada and the United 
States to construct two atcimic power 
plants ea< h Both countries withdiew 
tn the 1970s after India detonated its 
bomb but trie (-.uiadian and 
ArnerK an assisted plants remain 
under international safeguards 

Indian officials acknowledge that 
after New Delhi exploded its bomb in 
1974 and Western Governments 
re"'sed to piovidc assistance, its 
iXK leai piogramme was severely set 
bac k But in time, India developed its 
own nuclear power capabibties to 
build two more atomic power plants 
on Its (Avn 

Many analysts thus say that in the 
king tun India l»>iii*filed tn'ing cut 
off from outside aid because if was 
forced to develop its own capability 

“India’s refusal to accept 
safeguards really hurt them by 
shutting off access tc the liest outside 
technology,” a Western diplomat 
said ‘If has taken them maybe 
SIX to eight years to get> back up 
to speed But I’m sure they feel it 
has beten worth it ” 

Srinivasan said the biggest 
difficulties have been producing 
reactor components domestically at 
reasonable cost, and producing 
India’s own heavy water 

He said that in addition to the six 
nuclear powei plants operating at 
present, eight more are expected to 
be commissioned in the next several 
years and aixither 10 are on the 
drawing boaids 

"This means that we have, in a 


sense, gone from an early phase of 
rather slow development to a mut h 
faster development,” he said “And <t 
course, this is not the end ot the 
road ” 

I N what many dipl< imats rt ga» ded 
as a sutpnsinq development, 
India recently shifted c>iuise 
somewhat in its insisteni.e on sell 
suffu lency, and agreed in piiiKiple to 
import two Soviet built nuclear power 
plants that use technology based on 
the principle of enriched uranium 
Snnivasan said India set aside many 
misgivings in agreeing to aciept the 
Soviet offer liecause of it‘ huge 
eneigy needs Like tne American and 
Catudian reactors of two decades 
ago, the Soviet built reactors are to be 
sub)ected to outside inspection to 
make sure they have nothing to do 
with a weapons programme 

In addition, he said, the Soviet 
Union would agree to take back the 
nuclear waste from the reactors 
Snnivasan said the Soviet agreement 
was yet to be made final 

Under the technology that India 
uses, plutonium- is opposed to 
enriched uranium is prcxiixed as 
part of the waste from its nuclear 
power reactors For if to lie of any 
further use, the plutonium must then 
be extracted at one of t\i/o Indian 
reprocessing plants, soon to be joined 
by a third plant 

In fact, plutonium has no use as a 
fuel in any of the power plants that 
India expects to build in the nest 
several years For this reason, inanv 
outside experts say they suspect it is 
being stored for weapons 
India says it hopes eventually to use 
Ijlutonium as a fuel in the next 
generation of power plants, which are 
still in the testing phase These neve 
plants, known as fasi breeder 
n actors, arc rxit expected to lx.- 
functioning until well into ihe next 
century,Slim*-asan said 


‘•‘In the meantime,' he said, “the 
plutonium must be produced and 
stori-d to meet their needs when they 
lomi* on line 

It takes time to accumulate the 
matetial lequirc'd tor a reactor load,” 
hi said, iK'fing that one of the new 
generation of reactors was likely to 
use up a few thousand kilograms of 
plutonium and that t takes time to 
build that up 

Under its original agreements with 
C aisida dTxl the United States, any 
plutonium that came originaliy from 
Ihe four reactors butit by them must 
still lx* safeguarded for inspection to 
make sure it is not- used to make 
weapons But fuel from domestically 
built reactors, soon to become the 
majority, does not have to be 
safeguarded 

A breakthrough in India’s nuclear 
programme cx-curred in 1985, when 
iridkj commissioned its first fast 
breeder test reactor, outside Madras 

The eventual advantage of these 
reactors is supposed to be that they 
can use raw material available in India, 
and theoretically will eventually lead 
to a process that prcxluces more 
nuclear fuel than is consumed 

At that point, which experts say is 
not likely to come for another 25 
years, India would potentially have an 
unlimited supply of nuclear energy 

Snnivasan asserted that despite 
India s refusal to permit inspections 
by outsiders at its domestically built 
nuclear installations, its programme 
was basx ally an open regime and that 
It had arranged for visitors to tour 
every one of its plants 

“We have been receiving people in 
^lll our centres all the time," he said 
“There are no establishments which 
are barred to visitors We have 
maintained gcxxl links with the 
inter lational nuclear community 
And we certainly don’t have 
clandestine programmes ” 
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BRIDGE. 

The hand was preten'ed to 'ne for pos* 
mortem bv Kamal Naguri, an up and 
coming player 

NORTH 
S 432 
H K Q2 
D A 10 8 7 
C 032 

EAST 
S JS6 
H 109 8 7 
D J6 
C 109 7 6 

SOUTH 
S AK9 
H J43 
D K 932 
C A 54 

West as dealer opened 1C (standard) 
and Naqori as South found himself as 
del larer m JN On the lead ol S f>, he failed 
to hnng home tfie contrail This is how he 
played he won the tuck with S A, played 
H 3 to H Q which held, then D 7 from 
dummy which lost to West’s Queen S 10 
was returned and won by declarer’s King 
he then cashed 3 louiids of diamond (on 
which West followed 3 rounds and 
discarded C 8 on the 4fh) aid played H 4 
from hand. West won with Aie, cashed 
two rounds of spade, and exited with H 6, 
and the declarer had to cornede another 
irick to West in club at the end Defence 
collected 5 treks — 2 m spade plus 1 eat h 
m the othe’' 3 suits 

The solution is simple Oit of the 
missiiig 14 H C P East has already come 
up with I pomt (S J), so he may haut at 
b^ ariothei Jack So you know that both 
the missmg Queens, H A and t. K, along 
with S 10, are with We-»* Vou haut two 
tncks in spade 2 trxks m Heart (alter 
driving out the z'le), 3 tri Ks in diamond 
(after allowing 1 trick) and 1 tuck m club 
totalling 8,herxre thrall importar l iru k 
has to come from C Q by end playing 
West m spade or diamond and lor that 
West has to be stripped ol ne.irt But a 
necessary condition o' success Iherefoie 
IS that West must not hold more than 3 
lieans 

Ai cordingly, you play U J from the hand 
m the ?ni trick and. >1 it wins, you play 
anuttser heart West will win with Ace and 
exit with SW You win with King, cast! the 
Ik-art cash D A and play D 7 Fast will 
follow with D J, sTOu win with King The 
stage is now set for end play You just play 
either &y or a dsimond West can ’ake his 
two spades now but will then be forced to 
play a club, arxl you can safely put 
dummy’s Queen to get the 9th tnek 

By this time you must have lealised that 
there is a snag in the analysis aixl in the line 
of play If West holds two cards in diamond 
with Queen, this line will fail, as in that case 
East will have t‘'e entry in diamond to 
return a Club or cash the 4th heart But you 
cannot duck a diamond to West, as you do 
not know tor sure whether West has the 
3rd dianxind to exit with So you have no 
alternative but to opt for the percentage 

As the premise of your reasonings 
suggests that you cannot afford to duck a 
dsimuid to West, you have to accept 


WEST 
S Q 10 7 5 
H A6 5 
I> Q 5 4 
C K J« 


West's holdmgs of 3 cards in diamond as 
another necessaiy condition for success 

GURUDEV 


QUIZ. 



1 Obviously the lady on the left is 
offering condolences, but who is she^ 

2 And who is the bereaved lady'^ 

3 Tostii k to the people in the picture, 
for the foreign lady this was not her 
first y isit to this country What did she 
do when she first came'^ 

4 Wlvit IS common to Murari Gupta, 
Kavikarnapura, Vnndavana Dasa, 
.m,d Krishnadasa Kaviraia"^ 

^ He was among the most respected 
Ind*an film makers of his time, but 
even then his first Hm could be 
released only posthumously, who was 
he and what was the film called-’ 

6 To continue with films, one of 
Stayajit Ray’s films has never been 
shown in India, which^ 

7 riyinq mammals, the birds of a 
region, non flying birds which of 
these groups is described by the teim 
avifauna-' 

8 f ranc is Palgrave selected “the best 
songs and lyrical poems’ in English in 
his Golden Treasury, his brother K 

11 Inglis Palgrave also got together a 
collection—of what’ 

9 An Indian once owned Brancusi’s 
Bird in Space—one of the most 
famous sculptures of this century 
Who was he and what further 
connection did he have wnth the 
sculptor’’ 

10 In which countries can native 
Kurds be found and where is their 
largest concentration? 


THE ANSWERS 

rtepoj piiom 

aqj ui spjnx uoi|[iuj o?; i5»HJaSojp 
ajc fiiagx ‘uoiufj lait'C'S 

agi pup eij/Sg ‘bej| ‘ueij ‘rta>ijnj pi 
ajopiii ui pfcjegeui aqt joj 
auugs e roj t lafoid e uo sieaA auios 
JOJ pa>(JO/yi os|P isnauejg ‘aiopuj 
JO pfeJBvjeuj ‘JB>il£>H oeJJUE(^l1^9B/^ e 

.soiujouoag jo Ajpuoipiq 

V anp»biPdlv%a(sjam.,pa(ieDsiuouipa 
■jsajei aq) pup ’ll oj paqieijB ^ul 0 ^^q 
seq auJBU siq ‘AuiouoDa |ejiii|oil 
JO ,/jeuoijDip„ aujnjon aajqi v 8 
jsajoj aqi jo ssappob 
B A||BUi6uo spm ounoj pup pjiq 
p supaiu SMD uijPT uj qsij |Bao| aqi 
susauj BunBjijsid sp ‘uoibaj JBjn xi led 
p O) anuBU spj q aqi supaui jj / 
ajaqj jpnBoqj^ aipj aqi jo uoiibiiaui 
aqi tio ‘uii>(>ti 9 uo appui aq uj|g v 9 
9Z.61 u' paspajoj spm n inq 3951 
ui >(iavfipjq, appiu ipieqQ Mimiiy g 

pAUBiipq3 

iiq JO saiqdpibniq aioim ]]e Aaqj_ ^ 
89 i06l UI ABquioa 
iPrXi iiojq'ji/\ )P ,isinu i.iaiuii|o”i 
-dio^ a'"e3d p^Ajas .xjg f 

luaptsajf] upipuj 
aiii iia.xj ppq piuiijy i[y Ulppnlq^(e j 
pi'v»qsnq asc-^m paujqv PptqV S’W 

iuapisaj(j Sfi uaqi spm Aojiuif- 
uos asoqm ‘jaiJB^ upi][rq sjj^ I 

CHESS. 

K 2 irpov m 1974 was a fearful player witb 
excellent positional ludgement In the 
diagrammed position he displayed superb 
technique with White piei es against 
another most formxlabie playct, ihi- ex 
world champion Spassky White nxiveii 
and won the game How was it plave.l' 



Distribution <W) Kgl, Qc4. Rd2. fl, 
Nc3. Bc3, Pa4, b2 i 2, e4, g2 h3 
(B)Kg8,Qe7 Rah d8, Nh4. Pa5, c6. eS. 17, 
g6 h5 

1 lie answi i I lx lirsi move was an 
unexpected oiu 1 Nii]' Tlie game 
continued 1 Bh4 Qb7 2 Kh2" Kg7.3 1 3. 
Na6, 4 Kfc2, Rf8 Nd2, 6 Bd8, NI3. fo. 7 
Rd2.Be7. 8Qeo R.ad8 9 RxRd8, BxRdS, 
10 Rdl, Nb8 11 Bi5 Rh8, 12 RxBdS and 
Black resigned 

KIBITZER 
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ART. 

P AINTER Dhira) Choudhury 
wouldn’t have ready, well 
thought out anawcr:* to all your 
questtcois You could even find him a 
little too ob e ea ae d wdh \m social 
oommitnwnta aa a pamtar to anauw 
any secondaiv queAwna Of tourM, 
you could get iWi to talk aU;^ love, 
rdigion and pohtm, but, riTtto time 
the conversatson would gravitate 
towards his i^w nnitm cnts 

Dhiraj wouldz^Rb that with his 
provefi^skilK«and almost intuitive 
understanding of colour, form and 
composition, he could recreate Paul 
Klee's world .df dreams, reexamine 
the Lurope^n surrealist tradition or 
specialise in flattering portraits as 
some of his contemporaries h.ive 
done But ihat, according to him 
would be ♦antamount to desertion, 
even betrayal 

Painting, according to him, is not 
merely an aesthetic operation, and 
the paintei, like everyone else must 
accept his sot lal debts and 
responsibilities 

More than anything else, it is 
perhaps this refusal to disown his 
fellow men, this bold acceptance of a 
common social destiny, that has 
determined his choice of suSiced, 
their treatment, indeed his entire 
artistic personality, leading people ^ikf* 


COMMITTED 

TO 

COMMITMENT 

















Mulk Raj Anand to single him out as, 
the most committed contemporary 
artu-it 

Over the years, Dhiraj has evolved 
a style of his own vuhich involves 
conscious selection of a socially 
relevant theme, and its gradual 
exposition through an extended 
senes of pictures executed with care 
over months, even years Dhiraj 
knows that he cannot afford to be too 
direct, so his men and women, trees 
and plants, are just about 
recogtisable no matter whether the 
theme is ‘Sati’ or ‘Women’ or ‘Youth’ 

You are likely to firvil it mildly 
Burpnsing that Dhira/ is not a Marxist, 
and believes that socialist Russia and 
Eastern Europe have actually done art 
more harm than good Government 
sipport can help an artist up to an 
'extent, but this, according to Dhiraj 
will ultimately stifle the artist and turn 
him into a robot The degraded artist 
may still find it possible to produce 
technically perfect ‘works of art’, but 
nothing more 


By now Dhiraj will have told you 
about himself A resident ot Delhi, and 
now an assistant professor at Delhi 
University, Dhiraj, 56, was bom at 
Comilla, now in Bangladesh As a 
child he was no keener on painting 
than other boys of his age There was 
also no special encouragement from 
his father, Jatindranath Choudhury, a, 
railway official, who wanted to make 
an engineer of his son and planned to 
Si 'id him to Glasgow Young Dhiraj 
had his only admirer in his brother, 
Ranjan, who organised peruxiic 
roadside exhibitions of his paintings 

His first picture, Dhiraj would 
recall, was a pencil portrait of Netaji 
St^has Bose At that time his usual 
subjects were animals, flowers and 
plants 

By the time Dhiraj grew up a little, 
the family had moved to Upper 
Assam, and then, after Partition, to 
Chetia in Calcutta where the boy did 
his early schooling After Assairf, 
Calcutta was a great change Gone 
were the hills, jungles, and the long 


dark nights But Dhiraj liked the big 
city with Its noiiie, crowd and lights 
One day, on his way to the airport, 
young Dhiiaj happened to Icxik at the 
imposing gate of.th^GovemmMt Art 
College on Chowringhee Hk made up 
his mind there and then On his way 
back he ejirolled as a student, and 
forgot about becoming an engineer 

The next few years were years of 
antcipation in the late Fifties Dhiraj 
held hts first major exhibition at Albert 
HaH in Calcutta’s Coffee House where 
he met Dr Suniti Chatterji, one of his 
earliest mentors By the time Dhiraj 
passed the National Dipbma course* 
with a first class, he had marned, 
Leena whom he had got to know as a 
student ai Government College, 
Darjeeling The partnership proved 
extiemcly effective as Leena started 
teaching to support her struggling 
husband She was beside him while he 
steadily rose to fame 

Now In his mid fifties, and after 
more than 45 one man shows in India, 
France, the UK, the USA and 
Swlt^erland, Dhiraj can look back in 
content and savour the taste of 
success 

Is he a painter by sheer chance, or 
docs he see the hand of Cod behind it 
alP Dhiraj has not had time to think of 
this Tohim,Godisadistantprcsence 
to whom we turn only in moments of 
loneliness Dhiraj is not lonely Less 
committed artists may afford this 
luxury but he cannot “My wife is a 
pncciess companion, besides, as 4 . 
teacher, I have to have time for my 
students ’’ 

Dhiraj, however, isnoi happv about 
the way art is taught in India The 
course introduced by Havell, he 
points out, IS grievously out dated,, 
and at best produces only moderately 
good draughtsmen He is also positive 
tfiat art cannot be taught “A qualified 
teacher can show you the ropes can 
teach you a few basic things, but you 
have to have it in you to maxe any 
meaningful grade " 

Why does one paint^ Dhiraj would 
not dwell too long on the vexed 
question of creativity and risk the 
charge of pedantry “If you are a 
painter you are bon with t creative* 
urge, an energy dormant at times but 
always devious, intractable, 
devouring your soul from within and 
trying to assert and spend itself in 
sudden bursts of creative activity 

You are just a helpless conduit, a 
passive partner merely helping it 
rebuild your inherited world of reality 
and dreams nearer to your heart 
There is no escaping it If you are a 
painter you have no real choice ” 
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Q t Mh 11 Y s( ornlul of all vota 
of at t lor art’s sake’. 

Dhir.tj fiix>t ciught rrilK.ri, 

jn 111 the early Sixties with 
some impressive rrurals invoking 
desperately what critics caUed the 
“remcatnation of i wodd of the 
disinherited the maimed, the 
s II pressed” The message, 
admittedly, was only tentative and 
the artist’s commitment still 
unannounced, for it was a time when 
young Dhiraj, unsure, hesitant and 
hopelessly caught between his 
allegiance to art and his social 
rc'spcinsibilities as an individual was 
still grafting for rlirection 

It was, later, in the mid bixties, 

while working on '‘family life" a 

mural commissioned by Vigyan 


Bhavan Ni>w Delhi -that Dhirai 
dis/ oveicd the advantage of wuikiiiq 

on themes rather than isolated 
Pictures a method that would allow 
him to comment on and hopefully 
campaign against, s< lal evils, and 
inequalities 

Nineteen Seventy Five, the 
Women’s Year’, found him 
exploring the method to its fullest 
extent, when Dhiraj depicted women 
as lonely, persecuted, and at times 
revolting members of society 
represented bv forlorn widows, 
women standing on burning pvres or 
sc aling inaccessible peaks in syinUilic 
defiance of male dominance In 1979, 
the International Year of fheChtId, he 
emptoyed the same technique to bring 
out 'n clear relief the plight of child 


lalxrurers In his recent series on. 
‘Sail’, whic h he ca'Is a continuation of 
his I't/h series ‘On Woman’, and 
which was most immediately inspired 
by tin- Deorala incident involving 
Roop Kanwar, Dhiraj hts once again 
depicted women as helpless victims of 
deliberate torture and insensate 
apathy inducting this time, hostile 
crowds ot c hoppei wielding men 
aiound burning pyres, as easily 
recognisable symbols uf social 
persecution 

Dhiraj is aware that works of these 
natuie (kin’t sell well But “being a 
(member of this society, I just cannot 
shirk my responsibilities*', he says, 
and hopes that posterity will 
ackn<>wledge that he tried to live up to 
his commitment 

SUROJIT ROY 


MALAYSIA 


The voice of Islam 


E very Fndav thoubands ot 
Muslims converge on the vill 
ot Riibild fiom all over 
Malaysia to pray at an uncompleted 
mosque and hear its chansmatic 
irrhjm, Usta/ Abdul Hadi Awanq. 
piea« li 

Feared or respected, depending on 
ivhic h side of the political and religious 
fences you are. he is an active 
politician, a vice president ot the 
Opposition Pan Malaysian Islamic 
Party (PAS) and one of two PAS 
members of the Frcngganu State 
assembly 

Many supiiorters, and detractors, 
see him as a Malaysian Khomeini, 
intent on st 9 ppingat nothing to create 
an Islamic State 

Fits folk^ers arrive at least umi 
hours early, crowds sometin*es 
10,000 strong gathering around tive 
two storey mosque, six miles from if.i* 
^tate capital and 300 miles from KuiWa 
Lumpur, to hear his weekly lectuie a 
tour de force that combines insigh's 
into the Koran, the Muslim wav of iite, 
and ccjmmentaries on tfie local a'ld 
international political scene 
Usta/ Fiaidi, 41, comes from a 
distinguished family of muNuhb and 
kadii His grandfather and father 
were mams of Rusila and tutors in 
Islam to the Trertgganu rni,«| family 
He was educated in Medina and Cairo 


and returned to lead the’ community 
when his father died 11 years ago 

He soon bcctime a cult figuie 
€»mong young Malay students 
Officialdom and the Islamic religious 
establishment were taken tiysiifprise 
He set about lebuilding the mosque 
without citlu kil help a rarity in 
M 2 ilavsia and raised c ontributions 
fiom the ( oinmunity 

It appeal"- ti) bc" kept deliberately 
■nroinni.’tc It symbolises the 
me on pic tc ness cjt the Islamic 
n. volution ’ said a PAS member 
Ustai Uadi dix’s iic^t_diMgree 

F'v PAS lulc-H Kclantan State lor 1'^ 
years helore it was unsealed by the 
luliiKj National Front in 1*178, and 
Tttnggani" lor two yeais until IMbl 
Since then it has never picked up 
eixnigh seats to worry the State 
(jcivernment In Parliament Ps 
represi ntat'crn lias fluctuated 
between li ^eats ind its ptesent one 

SC'ilt 

Non Malays are suspiciou"- of 
Hack’s intension, and among the 
Muslims (i5 p< r cent of Malaysia’s 
popukition there is considerable 
opposition This d-its not worry hi.n 
"We are not talking of ac'hieving our 
goal in mv generation II w» do, well 
and gixvf " 

His visum of the Malaysiiin Islam'C 
State IS along the lines of the 


community Prophet Mohammed set 
up in Medina in the 7th century He 
says "tveiy attempt at an Islamic 
State since has been tainted There 
ate live k.ixls of Islamic administra 
lions in the world today, and none is 
stru-tly Islamic ’ 

He ck’scnbc"' the five administra 
tions as monarchical (Saudi Arabia 
Jordan, Morotio), secular (Fgypi 
Indonesia, Malaysia), State imposed 
(Pakistan Bangladesh), sue i.ilist 
(Libya) and the ban model None is 
suitable for Malaysia, ht s.rvs 

The Malays, by ccarstitutional 
deiiniticrn Muslinrs, are divided on 
hirw can” implenrent a more 

IsUmii SIX letv Flic' Government of 
F’rime Minister Mahathir Moharned 
^eeks to'ntioducI Islamic values into 
the adtninistr ition, tiC(bie.i Islamic 
pepjonal l.ecs and gene lally govvi.i a 
sec uLtr State while strengthc»nmg the 
role of Islani in the ■omm'inity 

PAS wants nvithing shoit of a State 
Ixised on tne Kc'ran mo lsl,irnic law 
I bis has biouglit th” two gtnups into 
1 cmflu t In 1 renggann thi v, ate so 
dividi’cl» <u b |iiavs ill 'tsov ii mosque 
A ( jovei.i'nent snpi oilei would not 
piac at a PAS mosque and sometimes 
weddiivjs iiavc to be conducted by > 
irrioms u presc nlin ^ both groups 

With tin split in Mahathir s own 
ranks, which came about recently j 


■lOiJkm IfJi'irnl". 



Vietnam Phdippines 

^ Indonesia I I 
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1 Groups 
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Chinese 
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Islam (55%) 
Buddhism 



M<dav«ra The ri»e of fundamentalism 
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when he formed a pohtica) party called 
UMNO Baru (New UMNO) - the 
orisinal UMNO was declared in the 
High Court to be an unlawful society 
— the Malay community is now split 
three ways 

Whether this will help PAS is 
unclear Mahathir and his rival. Tunku 
Razaleigh Hamzah, and thtir 
supporters have a common antipathy 
towards PAS 

LXirina the 1986 general elections, 
the PAS s upbeat, fundamentalist 
approach alienated Muslims and non 
Muslims alike, and only one candidate 
was returned Its vision of an Islamic 
State frightened voters 

In abid to woo Chinese vott rs PAS 
said even <.i Chirs'se could be Prime j 
Minister it lie w.is Muslin 1 hat ^ 
annoyed the Malays Promises that ' 
non Muslims and women would have 
second class status alienated these 
two groups and statements that non 
Islamic music would not be allowed 
in an Islamic Malaysia alienated | 
everyone, especially the young i 

Crucial IS the general fear of Islamic 
law Suggestions that thieves c ould 
have their hands cut off and 
iidulterers stoned to death are not 
hcipied by frequent calls for harsher 
Islarnu punishments 

Almost all Stales have tightened 
their punishments tor infractions of 
Islaniii pcnvinal law At present only 
Muslims can be <. iiarged, but pressure 
IS giowing to iiii lude non Muslims as 
well 

Kelantan now canes Muslims toi 
dunking in public and imposes harsh 
jail sentences lor adultery Couples 
can be charged if theyarenot married 
to cat h other and are seen “in 
suspicious Circumstances in lonely 
places" 

Hadi says the punishments do not 
go far enough “If a doctor amputates 
a man’s leg to save his life, the 
community does not condemn him 
Why can you not accept that it is 
sometimes necessary to cut off a 
man’s hand so that scKiety can be 
saved^’ 

He IS ccjnvirKcd of his own 
righteousness and the correctness of 
his path and that makes him more 
formidable than his opponents make 
out 

And that is why it is difficult to 
dismiss the comparisons made 
between him and Khomeini In 
Malaysia much more is going to be 
heard of Ustaz Hadi m the coming 
years (Gemini News) 

MGG PILLAl 




The l/ftrrappy'Prtnee 


A t as years of age, Prince Abdul 
Rahman, who presided 31 
years ago over the founding nf 
independent Malaysia and later called 
himself “the happiest Pnmc’Minister 
in the world", now proiiount c s 
himself “a disappointed man” 

Disappointed is not the word " he 
continued "Disgusted-^' he said 
qiiestionmgly, as though seeking his 
interviewer’s appio» al tor the h.irsh 
word 

The horse and golt loving aiisio 
c rat who was Prime Minislei untr he 
stepped down in 1970 and who is rever 
ed by many as the father of the nation, 
was siieakmg of the intense poklical 
I omroversy over recent at tions by 
Prime Minister Mahathir Mohammad 
Acting in consultation with Dr 
Mahathir. King Mahmood Iskandar 
had just suspended five Supreme^ 
Court justices (or gross misbehaviour 
and ordered them to appe-ar lielote a 
special tribunal that would decide 
whether they would be removed 
piermanentiv 

Last May. the same step was taken 
against the lord. (Resident the 
highest justice of Malaysia Also under 
Maihathir’s leadership, the tratlilional 
sohdanty of the party that has 
governed Malaysia sint e indepeii 
dencc' in 195/, the United Malry 
National Organization, has K en 
shattered by a continuing, abrasive 
leadership struggle 

“You see the whuk trouble today is 
w4ien he took ovei, he was *rying ii> 
make sure he would stay on in 
power," the Pnnee said, sitting at his 
desk in his traditional house in an 
elegantly landscaped suburb ot the 
capital Throughout the interview, the 
prince was at pains to avoid calling 
Mahathir by name 

"He then imposed his rule ot 
despotism or tyranny on this country, 
at the expense of law and order ” the 
Pnni e said hey set up a dictatorship 
To he a complete cIk tator, you’ve got 
to take control of everything But the 
judiciary is sti'l independent There’s 
ixilv one thing blocking hi-i way, the 
independent judiciary Now he wants 
to compromise that independence ” 
The Prince, known throughout this 
nation simply as the Tunku ~his title 
in Malay spoke cwith a melcxJious 
Malay hit to his English, in a vigorous 
voice that contrasted with his fr.iil 
appearance He suffered a heart 
attack earlier this vear 

So deep is the Tunku's desire to 
oppose Mahathir s actions that a 
friend reported he told them after his 


illness, “I’ve got two doc tors who keep 
me alive - my own and Di Mahathir " 

"Unfortunately I’m cnpplcd, more 
or less, but my mind is clear,” Prince 
Abdul Rahman said "1 can’t walk far, i 
can t see well- these are my 
handicaps Otherwise I’d go 
everywhere 1 fought for indepicn 
dence before I'd say to the people as I 
said before -fight for independence 
Wc ve got to fight to restore 
denuKiacy " 

(Jiiable to speak to the people, the 
Princ c> has become famous in recent 
years through a weekly column in The 
Star, whic h caused the newspaper to 
hv banned last October I he 
(.jovi rnment, m a penexJ of tension 
lietween the Malay and Chinese 
ethnic groups, invoked the Internal 
S« unty Act to jail more than 100 
people and lian several publicaCions 

The Star has resumed, but the 
Prince said Press freedom was 
suffering senous disruption 

“Fven my paper won’t publisli my 
articles," be said He is chairman of 
the publishing company “They want 
to change -t Ves, yes, the last article 
wasn't published They’re cisking (or 
certain amendments " 

The Tunku. a man of compromise, 
later submitted an amended article 

For a leading spokesman for the 
M ihalhir Government, Education 
Minister Anwar Ilirahuii, "Prince 
Alidul Rdlimau is a voice of the past, 
speaking for a style of politics that no 
longer exists A grand old man who 
has done his bit," he said in an 
interview 

Anwar, 41 years oid rejected 
criticism of Maliathir’s aggressive 
approach as coming Irom a class of 
politicians who practised the ciaft 
before progress and prosperity hull 
changed *he Malay social structure 
from feudalism to a society with a 
sizable educ ated c lass He scoffed at 
charges that the Pnme Minister was 
dictatorial 

For Prince Abdul Rahman, 
Mahathir’s Malaysia is, he said, “quite 
the opposite of the founders’ 
dreams " 

'This country is made to be happy, 
people are born to be happy," he said 
sadly “We’ve got everything, a land of 
milk and honey Everything grows 
except apples and pears, but we have 
also our own fruit But these are the 
peojile, the villains, who come to 
assume power and stay on in power at 
whatever cost Phase arc the people 
who tirought trouble io this country ’’ 
HENRY KAMM, m Kuala Lumpur 



REFUGEES, 

A plan gets going 


T he Uiiitfd Nations hos 
bunc Iwd a $2 billion pro 
gramme iti repair the dev.asta 
tion <if the decade long war in 
Afghanibtan and pave the way lor the 
reUim home ot 5 5 million relugecb 
and millions of Afghanis displaced 
withiii the country 

The live year programirre was 
unveiled to prospei live donor 
delegations at the UN headquarlei . in 
a joint announcement by Secretary 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar and 
his newly appointed c otjrdinator for 
the repatriation arxl lehabilitation 
operation, Piince Sadruddin Aga 
Khan 

W’thin hours, more than a sc ore of 
Governments had promised to 
contnbute substantial but iinspcc ified 
amounts ol money Hah a dozen 
delegations, with Sweden in the lead 
made on the sjkiI pledges totalling 
$14 5 milltii’i, with the promise o* 
significantly more to come 

Sadruddin’s humanitarian mandat<> 
parallels that of Undersc’i retary 
General Diego Cordovez on tue 


political sidi ot returning Afghanistan 
to normalcy The progtamme.4which 
Sadruddin i alicd a “Marshall Plan for 
Afghanistan’ aftei the post World 
War 11 e< oiiomu reconstruction 
programme in Wi-st Europe, was 
launched without waiting toi the 
completion of the Soviet troop 
withdiawnl 

In the Wed'S following his 
appciintm* ril badriiddin had already 
taken a preliminary survey team to 
the region ana won assurances of 
cixiperatio.i fiom the Gcivernmeiits 
of Afghanistan, F’akistan and Iran He 
had also •)«.' the go ahead from the 
squabbling rein I readers and from the 
USA ae,<l the ’soviet Uniori, the 
poweis o sjiec tive'y behind the 
giK’irillas aiKi fVesident NajihulUh s 
Govcrniiient in Kahtil 

Pc re lU Cuellar said the 
piogiamine would be carried out in 
two phases I he first to cost nearly 
$1 2 t’lllion for ihc 18 months to the 
< niH ot 1984 will deal with immediate 
rclh-l repatriation and rehabilitation 


The major component, $239 
million, will pay for food aid to the 3 1 
million kvfugees to be voluntanly 
repatriated from Pakistan and the 2 4 
million from Iran, as well as for millions 
of Afghanis displaced within their own 
country by the conflict Transportand 
logistical support will cost $169 
million 

T he plan allocates $332 million to 
rebuild irrigation systems and provide 
seed, fertilizers, draft animals and 
vaccines 

The Secretary Geneial's report 
says “The restoration of national 
productivity capacity in the 
agncLiltural sector is fundamental to 
the economic recovery of rural 
Afghanistan 

■ Since 1978 79, agricultural 
production has steadily declined 
Some estimates suggest the decline to 
be half the previous level Labour 
shortages as a result of armed 
conflict, the destruction or disuse of 
irrigation Systems, heavy losses ol 
livestock and other factors have all 







By A.R. Shai if 


The Pampered Boar 



A colnssal stjt'n ('l'\ .tf.ih ' (bitit) .it Kli >|ui.iho ( cntral Ipdia 
has txLn d(.Liir.it(.i) in thi itiu t mi'i iial in iiiiu i Fii'iiiisot '’(>4 Hindu 
Gcsdsand (nxidtssis likt Hiahin i Vishnu Shisa Saiasss.iii (i.inracK 
base been sen skiltuliv (.aivcd all nsci its hudv truni head t<i tail in 
neativ draw^n lines nuking it ths must honoral'K di.siii ated buai 

The XHXkvcawild nKinutiiivc statin, six tn i hi«h nine text long 
standing niajesticallv with its two ktt ftit forward has been polished to 
a glossv lustre Vishnu’s vrpent Shisha and the canh goddess Pnthvi 
have also been chiselled neat its Itei on the pedestal According to Hin¬ 
du mvthologv when the uemon Miran\aks.> east the earth into the 
depths of the cosmic ocean (>od Vishnu assumed the fonn of an enor¬ 
mous boar, killed the demon and raise'd the earth on its tusk An un 
known seulptor sisught to deitv ’hi god boai as mankind s saviour But 
ehiscihng those hundreds of tinv figures aft osei the the statue, particu 
larfs on ns underside nuisi 'urcis^hasc bten i hiehh exacting exerase 

Housert in a sinipie hsfxistslt shrine on a high plattoiir reached 
bv a flight ill steps mar thi famous Kandanva Mahades temple the 
Varaha max be placed in llii earls xc.irs ot thi C bandclla dvnastv 9l)t)- 


Indiana 


adiaerselv affected the situation ” 

The second phase of the operation 
IS keyed to longer range rehabilita 
tion h will cost nearly $840 tnilhon arxl 
run'to 1993 

The first stage will concentrate on 
"pockets of peace” scattered 
throughout the battle scarred 
country Sadruddin noted "There are 
many regions in Afghanistan that, 
fortunately, have been spared the 
disrupbon of war and xxtxere we 
landerstand that harxiesting has ex/en 
been taking place Some refugees, m 
fact, were occasionally able lo send 
members of their family back to 
iiarvest ” 

It IS hoped that these oases xvill 
remain calm even if continued fighting 
between rival Afghan factions makes 
much of the terntory unsafe for aid 
workers Peace pixrkets are lielieved 
to exist along tixe border with 
Pakistan, on the Iranian frontier and 
on the northern border with the 
Soviet Union 

Refugees will be directed towards 
villages that can be rebuilt quickly, 
where food, farming necessities and 
building materials can be supplied and 
which can be cleared of land mines 
Perez de Cuellar said “the highest 
pnonty must be giv«n” to remoxang or 
deactivating the thousands of mines 
planted dunng the war Clearance 
would cost $9 million 

As fighting wanes and minefields 
are cleared, the peaceful enclaves will 
be broadensiland new ones brought 
in 

The UN remains uncerj:ain how 
rftahy oI tffg 5 5 million refugees will 
return, and wbien Sadruddin said 
flatly "The refugees will themselves 
decide when to ’•eturn When the time 
IS right, the refugees will be the first 
ones to know that they can go back 1 
do not think they will count on being 
given the word by any international 
official or even by any political leader 
He said many of the retugees in 
Pakistan and Iran have families .n 
Afghan villages with whom they keep 
in touch “Tlicy go back and forth 
They went back and forth dunng the 
fighting Afghans have been movnng 
across these boundaries for 
centuries They do not really 
recognise them most of the time " 
Authonties stressed that aid must 
be di^ursed without strings and not 
be used for political purposes British 
delegate John Birch said it should be 
routed directly to the refugees and 
displaced people and not funnelled 
through the Neyibullah Government 
He challenged the Soxnet Union to 
proxnde generous financial support for 
the operation 

Soviet dele^te Victor Zvezdm said 
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his Government would participate in 
the new multilateral programme, a 
reversal of Moscow’s traditional 
bilateral approach He called on the 
international community to help the 
UN in "healing the wounds" of the 
war 

Like most other delegates, Zvezdm 
said his Government was studying the 
appeal and would make its specific 
I^dge “in due course” 

A majoi Western donor said 
concern does not centre solely on the 
possibility of money going to Kabul 
He said privately “We don’t want big 
chunks of it diverted by UN agencies 
to ‘administrative costs’ ’’ 


A LINKS Feature 

He specifically mentioned the 
Rome based Food and Agriculture 
Oigani*iafion (FAO) He recalled that 
FAO Director General Edouard 
Saouma has been criticised by its 
principal financial supporters for 
wasteful soending, a lack of 
accountability and resistance to 
cooperation with other UN agerKies 

CKhet delegates were wary of 
channelling aid through the rival rebel 
groups, some bf whose leaders hax« 
been accused of corruption, coercion, 
drug running and selling relief and 
mi'itary supplies on the black market 
(Gemini News) 

TED MOREU.O 
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FAIRY TALE. 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier by Hans Christian Andersen 



A s he fell through the water 
a large fish canrre along and 
swallowed him It was terribly 
dark inside the fish, even worse than 
being under the gutter board and 
muih rrxjre narrow, too, but the tin 
soldier’s resolution was as steadfast 
as ever Theie he lay in the stomach of 
the fish with his rifle clasped to him 
The fish turned and twisted about, 
and made the strangest movements 
Finally he became quite still After 
some time, there was a flash ol light 
and the tin soldier heaid the words, 
“It’s the tin soldiei ’ 

The fish had been caught, taken to 
the market, sold and brought home 
mio the kitchen, where the servant 
girl was cutting it up with a large knife 
She picked up the tin soldier by the 
waist with her two fingers and took 
him into the parlour Everyone was 
anxious to see the wonderful fellow 
who had travelled in the stomach of a 
fish Our little warrior was not at all 
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priiuiJ however 

Fhev set him on the ttible and 
then how could anyttiing so 
exft.rordinarv hapfien in this world' 

The tin solder was in the very room 
in which he Had been before, he saw 
that the same children and the same 
toys stood on the table 

Among ttn toys was the beautiful 
castle wTtfi the pretty little dancing 
girl, who was still standing on one leg, 
with ’he other held high up in the air 

The tin soldier vvas quite overjoyed 
to find himself back with the dancer 
again Had he not beer, a soldier he 
would liave shed tears at the sight ol 
his bebved, but lie had to be content 
with standing there looking at her 
while she looked at him Neither said a 
word 

During the day, one of the children 
took the tin soldier and threw him into 
the kitchen fire There was no reason 


tor doing so, but no doubt tne 
sorcerer in the liox had som»-thinqto 
do with It 

The soldier now stood in a bla^e ot 
red light He was tieing consumed by 
the flames just as he was being 
{oiisumed be the passion which burnt 
within him 

He Icxiked at the little dancing gii! 
and she Icxiked at him While he stood 
there, steadfast as over, with his rifle 
close to his body 

A door opened, the draught blew 
the dancer off the table, and like a 
sylph, she floated s»raigiit into the 
stove to the side of the tin soldier 

There she burst into flame and was 
gone The t'li soldier was reduced to a 
molten mass 

When the ma>d took out the ashes 
the next moniing, she found the 
remains of the tin soldier in the shape 
of a little heart Only the spangle 
remained of the dancer, and that was 
burnt as black as coal 
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Health of the system 


HEALTH CARE IN INDIA — AN 
AFWBAISAL :by Dr Goun Pada 
Dutta, published by Dr P K 
Choudhury, 15/lC, Noith Road, 
Jadavpur, Calcutta 32, Rs_30 _ 

I n a poor country, no effective 
health policy can be drawn up with 
out keeping the country’s poverty 
in mmd This is the underlying theri^ 
of Dr Goun Pada Dutta’s 17 essays 
written between 1967 and 1986 

Dr Dutta, a gynaecologist by 
piofession, is an active member of the 
Indian MedicaJ Association (IMA) and 
IS presently the honorary editor of the 
association's journal He has also 
be,’ll a member ot the Advisory 
Committee on the Health Delivery 
System oi the Indian Council of 
Medical Research What is more 
impoitant is that he was elected on a 
CPi(M) ticket from the rural 
constituency of Kotulpur in Bankura 
district to the West Bengal Assembly 
m 1987, and now chairs the 
Assembly's Health Committee 

Being a Marxist, Dr Dutta places 
the health care delivery system in the 
wider perspective of the country's 
sociopolitical setup His main 
contention is that the health care 
system is not above class interests 
and that only a vigorous piopulai 
movement can rectify its imbeilances 
But he does not merely theorise on 
class biases, he also suggests 
,concrete ways of restructuring the 
teaching and practice of medicine to 
suit the needs of the m£iss€s 

Dr Dutta makes a forceful plea 
for integrating the health care system 
with social realities and for the 
redefinition of pnonties He rightly 
lays stress on the preventive rather 
than the curat.ve aspect Seventy per 
cent of diseases, he says, are caused 
by malnutnbon and only 20 per cent 
are communicable ones hfis accent 
16, therefore, on the need to combat 
the underlying causes of diseases like' 
hunger, malnutribon and unhygierac 
living conditions as well as economic 
and ecological factors, which make 
the healdi question part of a political 
one 

NotabV, Dr Dutta advocates 
greater research in indigenous 
medcine Though recent advances in 
medical science and technology have 
revolutionised the treatment of 
diseases, the hi^ cost of such 
medicare has resulted in a high cost- 
benefit ratio biterestif^y. Dr Dutta 


differentiates between indigenous 
medicine, on the one hand, and the 
Ayurveda and the Unani systems, on 
the other, which he characterises as 
institutional and, hence, limited in 
reach Instead, he draws attention to 
the uncodified medical wisdom nf the 
masses which provide effective 
remedies to common ailments and 
have stood the people in good stead 
over the centuries 

The author is bitter about India’s 
present health policy which, he says, 
has mortgaged the nation to drug 
companies, though the medicines we 
produce and import cancoveronly 20 
per cent of the sick population 
Moreover, the present health care 
system, based as it «s on a commodity 
concept, has created a surfeit of non 
essential and harmful drugs “Most of 
the pharmaceutical concerns 


produce formulatory medicines 
About 60% of these formulations are 
redundant,” the author writes 

The thrust of Dr Dutta’s 
arguments is that the available 
resources should be employed to 
benefit the largest segment of our 
society, 1 e , the urban and rural poor 
He ixnnts out “About 50% of the 
health budget is spent on creation and 
maintenance of static units, and about 
20 25'b of the budget is allocated for 
the salaries of health personnel Out 
of the remaining 25-30%, the lion’s 
slere is provided for the bigger 
institutions where the poor have little 
access For the primary health 
centres, which are expected to cater 
to the health needs of t'le rural 
Dopulation the budget fur proper 
health care becomes ndiculcusly 
meagre 



StRld’ng junior doctors treat patients outdoors Even the Left Front 
IS lo be faulted 
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The vwas/s m which this distoition 
can be set right has been hammered 
mto every essay to the point oi being 
Tepetitive Nevertheless this can be 
overlooked as the authui's ideas are 
worth reading For instance, he has 
wiliantly argued in favour of the 
dwindling tribe of general practi 
twners (GPs), who reilly form tK^ first 
line of defence Good GPs, with their 
understanding of local problems and 
peculianties, can work wonders by 
nipping many complications in the 


bud and thus help relieve pressure on 
hospitals But the demand for 
specialists because of their undue 
prestige have made good GPs rare, 
depriving the masses of the easiest 
access to health care 

There is, however, one glanng 
shortcoming in Dr Dutta’s work 
While he has justifiably taken to task 
all Congress r ’gimes in his pre 1977 
essays, he seems to say little about the 
failure of the Left Front in effecting 


significant changes in the health care 
system in the State, where it has been 
in power for more than 10 years now 
A popular Government with a well 
oiled party machinery should have 
been the first to build a new and 
alternative medical culture, but that 
lamentably, has not happened The 
book would have been complete had 
Dr Dutta touched on this aspect 


ANISH GUPTA 


Armed for diplomacy 


THE DEFENCE AND FOREIGN 
POLICIES op INDIA by V 

Longer. Sterling Publishers. Rs 200 

T he foreign piolicy of a 
country is moulded by the in 
terplay between domestic and 
foreign environments It upholds thi 
national interests of the country 
The term 'national interests' is 
vague But it is the key concept m 
foreign policy It does not exclude 
moral and religious considerations 
A Government may adopt some ad 


hoc measures to manage its domestic 
matters but no Government can 
afford to follow an ephemeral foreign 
poixry, thougfi the foreign policy of a 
country is the extension of its 
domestic jiolicy 

India achieved freedom when the 
( old wai liad just begun and the 
nightmare of World War II was still 
Iresh A poor country like India, bled 
by the colonialists needed 
ritemational assistance from both 
blcK s 1 hus her foreign polu v had to 
tx' framed accordingly -^he archifet t 
of our foreign "bolicy'was Pandit 


Nehru He declared, W»‘pto|j<)se as 
far as possible, to keep away from the 
power politics of groups aligned 
against one another" (December 7, 
1946) This policy came to be known 
as the jsolicy of •'non-alignment' It 
ushered in a new type of neutrality 
which was derided hy critics as 
"Nehrutrality" 

The Soviet Union and the USA did 
not think much of non alignment Hll 
1956 and 1959 respectively But if was 
morally ratified by the Bandung 
Conference in 1955 India's policy of 
nun alignment suited many Afro 
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Asian countrws in the wake of the fall 
of *. olonialism It set them, new values 
T be author takes a lojjk at India's 
foreign policy in the light of the need 
tor defen<.e He discusses foreign 
policy from the initildry point ol view 
He was asscKiatcd with the armed 
forces for two dec ades 

The values held by the ar.ned 
tcrces differ from those of the rest of 
society Military men are prone to 
judge things from the ‘gun powder 
point of view Tlieir political altiluiles 
are iikelv to c lash with those of foreign 
PoIk ymakeis 

The author makes no attempt to 
hide his attitude to politic s He 
[ criticises Gandhiii’s view ol politics 
atxl takes pleasure in seeing it being 
ignored by his followers He lielongs 
to the school ol jiower jiolitirs and 
start) with th< loi* old htiwi ish 
as'-iimptioii that I he to. k hotioin o' 
I'olitii s IS pov» I 

11 *’ aiithoi t onsidcis the debate on 
delenc e vs cleveloriment sterile He 
also thinks that wtiiU the economic 
advancement of the country was 
ijivt'n top prioiity cletence was 


accorded a step motherly treatment' 
Hedisniibsesab'rnereihetoric Nehru 
saying that development plans weie 
the defence plans of the lounlry H» 
does not share the c on u .on he lief tha. 
the defenc e polici, of the c cnintrv h.ts 
to bi mnnlclc-'d to fit into the 
framework ol the forenjn pols v T c' 
him there is no suhstitute toi amucl 
force 

Bt4t Nc’hru was dot iiiejiiired li> 
curtail or adandon iralionai 
development plans and stej) uji 
detenc e expenditure 

A strong pro American oi ant' 
Nehru lobby tried hard to rc verse the 
pohey of tKin alignment It wotei' 
when India clashed unth Chin.i in 
1%2 The conflict provided iliisloiib' 
with an oppoitiinilv to .ittac k Nelmi 
Though more than a qiintet t entury 
has p<issed strK e the India China 
embroilment the advocates ol 
'realpolitik' press for armaments in 
the name ot defending our peaceful 
foreign policy 

After Independence Pakistan 
became the principal security 
concern’ to India followed by Chiiw 


and now Srt I anka The author shows 
this diligently But ’ots hook suffers 
fiom a deficiency of analysis He 
totally ignores siipetpower politics 
aiound winch the foreign policies ol 
I bird World countries, including 
India, revolve For example, India 
invf'lved lierscif in the Bangladesh 
W.ir not without reading the mind of 
itu’ Soviet Union Nor did she take a 
plunge into the affairs of Sn Lanka for 
her national interest alone The word 
npo I olonialism’ is foieign to the 
.1 uthor How L an one judge' the foreign 
l>olicv ol Indw without taking into 
(onsideration neo colonialism^ 
Ih'Migh .associated with the 
(lileiiii' ministry for a pretty long 
time, the author is rcticen! about the 
ojiiMinns or reactions of the high ups 
in the army regarding our defence 
poix les In fac 1 the book merely 
collects newspaper reports to 
buttress the theory of military 
preparedness at the c osl of other 
oiisidt i.itioie It till* IIS no untold 
stoiy' about India s (crreign and 
di'fc’iice poli< tes 
PULAK NARAYAN DHAR 


After>war deals 


BI OWBACK AMERICA’S 
RECRlHIMINror NAZIS AND 
ITS Ff F'Et TS ON THE COLD 

WAR h C hrtstophei Simpson, 
Weidc nfeld .md Nu olscjn. $ 1*) *^5 

I N llic vcxjrld of iiitelhgc nc c', blow 
back’ lb the iw>tcl fot ai u’lclet 
cover opei.ttion that beijm*- 
gic I essfuHv and then exjiloles in the 
face of the onginatingconnlrv In this 
startling thoroughly dixuniciitcd 
bcx)k by Chnstopher Simpvm thc> 
counfiy happens to lie th<> United 
States 

Tlic' author, an invc'stigativc' 
journalist who sc’rved as Resc'aicn 
Director for Marcel Oohul’s film 
Hotel Terminus Tne Lift cindTimts 
of Klaus Bail'ie, delivers the lacts 
claimed in the first half ol the hook s 
subtitle America's recruitment ol 
Nazis and its effects on the chid wai 
As for the effects, tficy ate stillh,ud 
to ^uge. so many other l.tctors 
including history, geojjolitics and 
wartime casualties contributed to the 
soured relations between the West 
and the Soviet Union, once allied 
against the common enemy in Beilin 
At least sifKC the c apture and trial 
of Adolt Lehmann, it has been known 
tha- an undeigrou id railroad existed 
after World War II that allowed 
German war cnminals to escape A 
network of Nazi sym-pathizcrs in 


F'liicifiL' provided pis-)agt to s,ili 
havt'ns in the diclitoiial r< •jinii's ol 
Si mill A'Uc IK a 

it 1 '-al cl know.i ih it some Geipi n 
bi lentisis involved i i the !• itot 
houV'iiK] ol f ivjl incf I" V 2 UK I c is 
Wire scoopc^d up by the’ Anutu i, 
.ihcMcl ol the Riissi.ins Thissto.i \< i* 
told earlier this yeai In loeiBo 0111 
Hn’ PclfX'tc/ifi Consfiirof V it, 1 . 1 

in ihis magiii'inc m 1 ' Ajiu!. 
Celebration Pajjeic lio iv,i>- I . ii.iim 
cjiven to the II < ruitmeiit ,il i.k ny to iii 
111(1 iiirman s< leiitisis ^oinc N,i,i 
jxitty nx'mhits foi lli. US '■jm. i 
jiriKpamme A s.iii1cimii track 'h't 
circiilaled al the time vv* ii I hey 
aiinc'd lot the s ,Ms aiKl 'lit I o'liion 
instead 

With the hep ol the lncdoii. ol 
Inform tum Avt a'ltfcliK unu o'* 'ion 
the naiion.il ait hiyes .imi lil>iaiit s m. 
tne'Us and abioad biiiip'on e x! lui 
the ies|ionbibilitc foi i. e itciuiimmi 
ol <1.11 . iimiikils 'ii'o lilt hight 1 
tVcK he s of the US Ijovc tniiiei.l 

Wl\il Bi'ou bell k iilidetscotes u 
that the ociveri ope ta.ions tiie 
clears d up the rec.ucls ol loiri'it 
Nazis vcKbu authorized as a m tile t ol 
policy by se,not memhersol ii, hta.i 
Department and other milii.irc in.I 
intelligence agcucic s 

Simjison writes iti.it the bloiibat K 
from the CIA's overseas cijx'ialions 
reached a new anil moie dangerous 
stage when, acoidmg to National 


'seen, .ly C'outic 1 ! records he 
utu.iilhed, the CIA secretly 
suhsklued till vioik of < xtreme 
nai.onalist aixi I asi ist orgaiiizatioHs 
m I uiojs’ to Ml ruit imiiiigrarits with 
ejue .iionahle ciartime pasts 

1 atet some ol them jettisoned their 
F'.isc isi rhetoric a.id Iron Cross 
.iwards .ind pre sented themselves as 
deiiicxiats Irei dom liglitcrs, and 
I V. II anti Nazis 

The authoi < oni ludes that the true 
sc ojx’ of thi ''.scK lationbc tween U S 
'iitc’lligc'nc i> iiciiiu'e„ and Nazi 
I riminals slumlcf be exposed He has 
done’ just lh.it in Blnu’haik 


Books received 


Sahaiawi Society—Tiansition, 
Kc'sisi inc t aixl Poiisatio by Rakesh 
tiiij'ia Palnot Publistiers, Rs 75 
Flora of Eastern Karnataka, 
Volumes I and II by N P Singh, 
Mitt.ii PublK.itions, Delhi 110 035, Rs 
Am jx’i set 

Rural Economy of Rajastltan by R 
1 Cnxlara, Day.i Publishing House, 
Dc'lhi no 00 ( 5 , Os 120 
Eeac hmg Technology for CoHege 
leu hers hy E ij Vedanayagam, 
tiing Publishers, Rs 150 
Audit Manual by Nanak Shatish 
GKualia N M Tripathi Pvt Limited, 
IM Samaldas Gandhi Marg, Bombay 
400 (X)2. R«! 90 



BOOKS 4. 


Not a ladies’ man 



VER the years John Updike 
noted in a re< ent interview 
in I hi' Niw York Times, 
reeiders nave oi i asionally objected to 
his. portrayals ot women, criticising 
them as being merely wives, sex 
objects arid purely domestic 
creatures 

In response, he said he had been 
constantly trying to improve his 
dt'pK'tion of women 

The IVi/ches o] Lustumk, his 1984 
novel about three sorceresses, he 
said, “was a vciy determined attempt 
to write about women who did have 
career® of a sort, the novel was one 
attempt to make things right with my, 
what shd‘1 we call them, feminist 
di’ti.x lois” 

His new novel, S , he added, 
represents another effort in that 
direction A comic variation on 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet I ettet, 5 not 
only updates the story of that famous 
adulteress Htsier Prynne, “but it also 
attemprs," says its author, “to tell the 
story ftoin Hester’s point of view ’’ 

Leaving aside the dubious question 
of whether authors should try to 
respond to their readers’ complaints, 
one starts liy applauding Updike's 
amoition - his deter mination evinced 
throughout a long and often Oriiliant 
career, to try continually to push his 
imagination into new territory 

In the past he has used his powerful 
gifts of observation and sympathy to 
create characters as disparate as 
Rabbit Angstrom, henry Bcch, 
Rii hard Maple and Colonel fcjlelou, to 
conjure up an African kingdom and to 
probe the numerical world of 
computers 

Why shouldti’f he succeed in 
producing a persuasive novel about a 
woman"^ 

After dll, many of the most enduring 
heroines in literature have sprung, like 
Venus, from the brows of men - think 
of Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, 
Flaubert’s Emma EJovaiy, James’s 
Isabel Archer 

Unfortunately, there’s a huge gap 
between what Updike says he 
intended to do in The Witches of 
fcosnoitk and S and what he has 
actually created 

In fact these two novels often read 
more like attacks on women 
(p 2 u'ticularly liberated women) than 
earnest portrayals 

To this reader at least, the earlier 
novels and stories never seemed 
wilfully or narrowly sexist 

Yes, characters like Janice 


C Ipdike Unfair to women'^ 

Angstrom were often described in 
ugly and condescending terms but 
these descriptions were meant to 
reflei ta male character’s (in this case, 
Kaboit’s) point ol view, with all the 
limitations atrendant upon an 
individjal ol his age, sex, class and 
peculiar history 

Witfi U'ltches, Updike did give h's 
lemale < h.iracters ci-ntre stage, and 
he made them rnui h more dynamic 
than the men 

His witches’ career® are the sort of 
art'yiraftsy hobbies favoured by 
well heeled dilettantes one of them 
makes hideous little clay figurines 
called bubbles, the second plays the 
1 1 lio, the third writes a gossip column 
foi the local paper 

Each has developed her witchly 
powers in the wake of losing a 
husband and each uses these powers 
for selfish ends 

This man, a Jcvilish fellow by the 
name ot Darryl van Horne who is 
given to saying things like “Think what 
a ferralc body can do- make a baby 
and then make milk to feed it") 
routinely humiliates the three witches, 
and in doing so points up both their 
pxjor taste in men and their fickle 
adherence to feminist ideals 

In Oihcr respects, the witches come 
across as caricatures out of a 
Strindbergian nightmare they’re 
promiscuous, jealous, conniving and 
irresponsible, neglecting their 
children and their homes in order to 
pursue their own pleasures 

Clearly Sarah Worth, the heroine of 
the epistolary novel S , seems more 
like a relative of these witches than a 
descendant of the lovely Hester 
Prynne 


Like the witches, Sarah has 
recently become <in 'emancipated 
woman She has lelt 'ner husband and 
daughter, joined an ashram (where 
she engages in group and lesbian sex), 
and m her letters home, employs the 
worst self justifying (and now dated) 
rhetone ot the women’s movement 
As wiitten by Updike, these letters 
not only seem oddly contrived but 
thev also reveal a decidedly unhkable 
person 

Sarah is, by turns, castrating (she 
refers to hdr husband’s microscopic 
ridiculous sperm), bitter (“Did I not 
labour for you twenty two years 
without wages, serving as concubine, 
party doll, housekeeper cook, 
bedwarmer, masseuse, sympathetic 
adviser, and walking advernsement'^”) 
and manipulative (“I feel you. out 
there, as a dark packet of wounded 
malencss spitefully taking any tac k t'j 
get at me, even if it means ruining your 
daughter’s fragile young life”) 

The tone of the novel is comic, but 
oddly sour and brittle, as though 
Updike wanted to keep as detached 
as possible from his heroine 
Sarah emerges as a selfish and 
unthinking hypocrite, ♦he sort of 
person who can gush on and on about 
spiritual ideas while working with 
divorce lawyers to retain possession 
of valuable real estate and silver 
She IS someone who mocks her 
husband, speaks down to her 
daughtercondescends to her 
mother, and tnes never to look back 
If Sarah represents Updike’s attempt 
♦o create a sympathetic heroine, it’s 
hard to imagine what he’d come up 
with if he set out to depict a villain. 
R.R 




THE FUTURE. 


Energy unlimited 


T he first phase of a £250 milhon 
research and development pro 
ject which may open the way to 
almost unlimited cheap and clean 
energy is about to begin in West 
Germany under a unique interna 
tional cooperative effort 

Ihi' tour most advanced c'entre*. 
in the field of nuclear fusion - the 
European Community, Japan, Soviet 
Union and the United States are to 
work together on formulating the 
conceptual design foi an International 
Thermonuclear Expei imental 
Reactor (ITER) Says Klaus Pinkaii of 
the Max Planck Insntutc for Plasma 
Physit s, wheie the preliminary 
reseaich wll take place "We will 
hopefully lay the scientific foundation 
stone within the next decade ” 

The research team at Garclrny 
hopes that by 1990 it will h.i,;e 
completed the scientific base for a 
magnetic fusion reactor 'and 
examined the problems of engineer 
mg technology that have been under 


A Soviet proposal for 
international research 
into the development of 
virtually unlimited power 
through nuclear fusion 
has become reality. The 
European Community, 
Japan and the US are to 
work with Moscow on a 
new type of reactor that 
may be operational by the 
end of the century, when 
coal, oil and gas will be 
getting into short supply 
EVE KOUlDiRI KUHN in 
Vienna looks at a unique 
international collabora¬ 
tion effort 


scrutiny for 30 years 

Nuclear fusion aims to prcxluce 
piower from joining atoms, usually of 
'light" elements such as hydrogen, 
whereas the existing technology of 
fission releases energy from splitting 
atoms of uranium or plutonium 
The idea of joint research was 
originally proposed by Soviet 
sen ntists in the early 1970s, and the 
VK-nna based International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) set up a 
ix-chanism for regular consultations 
among researchers 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
reportedly made a formal suggestion 
to President Ronald Reagan at the 
1965 Geneva summit The US took up 
the idea the following year i^er 
consulting E>oth Japan and the 
European Community 
Same 40-50 scientists from the four 
groups are now assembled at the joint 
design centie at Garching Says Paolo 
Fasella, from the European 
Community headquartarg m Belgium 


How the 
world 
fuels 
itself 


mtoe - million tonnes of oil 
equivalent, per ^ar 

Natural gas 



1380 mtoe 


Oil 



2.893 mtoe 


H ydropow er 



Coal 



Fueiwood 



411 mtoe 


I US has 6% of world pop, uses 30% ot energy. India: 20% pop, 2% energy 



“Saence and technology are so 
expensive that for some of the larger 
projects, worldwide collaboration has 
become a necessity ” 

It includes research on the 
engineering technology required to 
build a fusion energy producing power 
station The research leaders are not 
expecting easy progress Says 
Pinkau “There is simply no way of 
producing all the energy that the 
world’s growing population will 
require without problems 

“We will have 10 billion people on 
earth in 30 to 35 years from now All 
energy systems will have problems 
But we argue that all energy systems 
have to be developed Fusion offers 
the hope of providing central 
electricity generation with little 
ecological negative impact, but little 
does not necessarily mean that there 
will be none 

The very fact that we are working 
together means that we are spreading 
the risks of the fusion researc h" - a 
refererKe to money and maniKiwer 
costs rather than perils to life and 
environment 

Pinkau believes that fusion will offer 
a relatively safe and clean form of 
energy simply because the reaction 
happens inside a device which is, 
simply put, similar to an oven “Inside 
the oven you have only that amount of 
fuel needed for immediate burning 
Therefore, the energy content of the 
fuel IS very small You only throw in 
what you bum immediately 

“If a mishap occurs, there is just not 
enough energy content inside the 
oven to generate a large disaster This 
IS the principal advantage of Ih» ti ^lon 
prcKess 


“The other advantage is that the 
waste produced is only by the 
reaction of the fus'on particles with 
the material used to construct thi^ 
oven ” That is why the construction 
rnateiial will be important “One 
hopes to produce wastes that can be 
handled better than the wastes in the 
power stations that we have trxlay ” 

Fusion does not have the intrinsic 
residual radioactwily ot nuclear 
fission The nature of the fission 
process is to produce “fission 
friiginents’ (of ntdine, strontium, and 
so onl that last for a very long time 

In thi 1 a ■>* nl tiision the mtonsu 
cyi le proi ut i s hi-lium and neutrons 
rhe neutt'ins do lause radioactive 
activation ol the ntateriai in the* 
reactor hut its » stent depends on the 
materials chosen lor the reactor ‘ It 
w'll ncvei be zero ' iidmits David 
Nelson ot the L'S Department of 
Energy Eiul lucontiast toiission, it is 
partly under our i ontrol to nial'c it 
relatively mall 

1 In Ml I’lunt k Insiituli h.i.is-eii 
involved in fusion resean h tin vtars, 
as have many other institutes in 
Western Europe Private industry and 
universitv research is also taking 
place throughout the world US 
lesearc hers at Princeton, New 
Jersey are expected to begin 
construction this year of a t.u ility 
capable ot ‘ignition”, the condition 
under which the burning fuel (plasma) 
becomes se!tsus»airiinq 

Says Nelson “We espect to h.ive 
the Compact Ignition Tokani.ik in 
operation in 1997 " Its findings will he 
available to the ITER ptogr.imme T hi 
other gn.ups will have similar tiiinils 
to the join* resean h Pinkau and 


others are confident that all four will 
c orjpcrate well 

He points out “We liave had many 
very successtui international Scientific 
undertakings including deep sea, 
drilling and space research We have ' 
had (.iilures, but if you analyse the > 
failures, they occui predominantly for | 
tworeavins rirsi,ifyou have no clear I 
goal or well defined aim, then of j 
c ourse this general um ertainty makes 
you uni eitain about what you should 
actually tty to ai hicve Second, we 
wi'l h ice tailutc’s it one of the partners 
15 I leaxly less caoahle than the other 
pail tiers 

‘It the pat til ttvmts do not have the 
same understanding of the problems, 
tiei ause they nave rK>t invested the 
s,imc' ainouiit til scientifit and 
lechiiolrxjic al efforts, then the more 
knowleclgealile will have to follow 
We do not liawe to be afraid of this 
n.ipjre'iii'g i'i the fusion prcxjranime 
txs ause the kiiowledje is equally 
distrihultd and equally well 
ur Uirstoiiii .ti the United States, the 
Sovut Unioii Wiisii rn hutojx and 
l.ipan " 

1 ht knowho,/!. devekjiK'd in the 
1FLK piiigianirne wll he public 
intorniatuin 1 lx hM_A expects to 
puhluti II gul,u tnilk tins But for now 
only rsilions exjierienc eti in fusion will 
actually 'lenetif They are tht ones 
with the engineers scientists and 
tei him lans able ti/ use the 
infotiiiat'on i(> build aiict opc-iiate a 
tusinn ri a< toi 

r lh‘ tiesi that olheisran hojx- lor is 
'In' more convi ntional -.ouri es n' 
eiM rgy would then be made available 
•ii rill III M II inni News ) 


LANGUAGE. PLEASE, 

Question of possession 


M r Asit [las I'lujii.i writis 
from Nenru Colony lull, 
gunge C aU utta I h< 
.ollowing sentence is quoted lium ta 
newspaper) editorial ‘For though tli»> 
luling party‘s earlier inability to set ore 
the victory of all its candidates from 
the Assembly segment ol the 
Legislative Council could be put down 
to machinations, the Janata Party s 
defeat in the teachers’ and graduates 
constauenc les is an indicahcin that Mr 
Hegde's charisma on the wane even 
among those who previously 
regarded him as their very own 
darling’ (1) It an apostrophe is used 
after ‘teachers’ why should it not fie 
used after graduates’'-’ (2) The 
construction, 'an indication on the 
wane seems to be a defective 

30 


I onstrui tion It should be eithei an 
indii aiion that Mr Hegdc’'s charisma 
is on the wane’ cir, ‘an indication ot Mr 
Hegd s (harisma being on the 
warn 

As Ml Das (jiipta suggests, 
gradii.ites should indeed have an 
aposMcipfu .itter it 

Regal ding the construction, ‘an 
indication wane', Mr Das Gupta is 
correct in h's thinking 

Some instances of in< I'ricci use of 
the piossessive case were disi ussed in 
this column on Jann.iry 17 H8S 
When there are two or more separate 
nouns in the singular number joined 
by ‘and’ f’s) is added to the Iasi noi n if 
loint possession is meant If howei'Pi, 
separate jKissession is meant (’s) is 
added to each noun In the case of 


plural nouns ending in 's’, only an 
ajiostrophe is added in place of (’s) 
In tfie case we are considering, 
•constituencies’ (plural) indicates that 
two separate possessions are meant 
So we should, say “teachers’ and 
graduates’ constituencies” If 
teachers’ and ‘graduates’ together 
formed one constituency the (’) 
should have been placed after 
■graduates only “My father’s and my 
mother’s birthday”, “My father and 
mother’s Bible” “Stevens and 
Malone’s Shakespeare” means “The 
works of Shakespeare edited by 
Stevens and Malone” “Steele’s and 
.Addison’s works” means the works of 
Steeles and those of Addison 
separately 
P MUKHERJEE 



THIS WEEK by TOW. 



ARKS 

Mar 22—Apr 20 


YOUR WORK. OR A 
project you are working on 
at home, should make 
excellent progress this 
week, and there could be a 
fmanciaH reward A new and 
exciting opportunity is also 
on the cards and would be 
worth considering Your 
judgment on financial mat 
tCTS will be good at the 
moment A good deal of 
your time mav be taken up 
with a children’s event of 
some kind Group activities 
are highlighted Important 
dates 21.23.26 


TAURUS 


ICAMCER 

}ua22^Jul23 

YOUR TRENDS ARE EX 
cellent (or any enterprise tn 
which you may be im/otwed, 
or foi achieving a personal 
aim that you leel strongly 
about Other people will be 
CO operative and could offer 
you an exciting opportunity 
Go ahead without hesita 
tion, it you possibly can—it 
could open a new chapter 
for you If you have been 
toying with the idea of 
bnnging about changes, this 
mi^t not be the best time to 
do so Certain adjustments 
may have to be made later, 
but try your best to be 
patient now Important 
dates 21,24,25 



Apr 21-May 21 




LEO 


JuI24—Aug21 


HOME Af FAIRS COULD 
clairii most of your attention 
during the weekend, but the 
remaining days appear 
lelaxed Anything you 
accomplish at present should 
give plenty of satisfaction 
There could be excitingr 
and/or unexpected develop 
ments concerning a financial 
or property matter You 
may have to be flexible in 
your plans artd* ideas to 
make the most of these 
sparkling trends Look out 
for, an opportunity which 
may come in an unexpected 
guise Important dates 
24. 27, 29 


YOUR WORK OR CAREER 
could not offer better and you 
may have a spectacular 
opportunity to make a 
professional “coup” this 
week Be flexible and open 
to unexpected or unusual 
possibilities -they ^ould 
prove highly rewarding A 
relationship should become 
a little clearer to you, too 
Family affairs could cause 
concern, but any wornes 
you have should prove to be 
completely unfounded Be 
tactful and understanding if 
you want to avoid Mstwtitit 
home Important dat«r 
23, 24, 27 




May 22—Jun2l 



VIRQO 


Aug 22 -Sep 21 


rfe^lRST HALF OF THE 
rwMk seems best for shop 
png, particularly if you are 
looking for something spe 
clal If someone appears 
moody, avoid a confronta 
tion by remaining calm You 
have a haturai instinct 
regarding financial and 
business matters and if you 
get any hunches, follow 
them as you could make a 
profit It IS an excellent week 
for making long term fidan 
ciai plans, do not worry if 
you cannot put them into 
operation just yet Impor¬ 
tant dates 22, 23, 26 


f 


■I 





A CONVERSATION MAY 
lead you to think twxre 
about a proposed idea 
Different arrangements could 
lead to a tinng week, but you 
will neverthdess start feel 
mg happier in the long run 
Although there will be 
times when you are 
distressed at others' beha 
vtour, your career or an 
activity outside the home 
will keep you busy This is an 
auspicious week Financial 
rewards are likely on 
Thursday Important dates 
21. 26. 27 


MANY ASPECTS OF YOUR 
life are changing or are m the 
melting pot at the moment, 
because of the combined 
influence of Saturn and 
Uranus m your sign How 
ever, you are almost finished 
with this momentous period 
of your life, and an exciting 
event this week should give 
vou hope for the future 
Short trips, friendly visits 
and outdoor pursuits are 
well starred Some pleasing 
news IS likely to reach you 
soon, resulting in a complete 
revision of your social 
arrangements Important 
dates 22,26,27 



SCORPIO 

Oct 24 -Nov 21 



AQUARIUS 

Jan 21-Feb 1® 


THIS IS LIKELY TO BE A 
busy week, so try to clear 
outstanding tasks while you 
have the chance Family 
members who seem keen to 
help should be encouraged 
Splendid influences affect 
ing your personal plans 
could bring a lucky oppor 
tunity, perhaps involving 
travel Travel is favoured 
this iveek You have the 
chance to acquire greater 
personal freedom Have the 
courime of your convictions 
Impoctaiit dates 22, 23, 
25: 


THERE APPEARS TO BE 
an air of excitement now, 
which you will find infec 
tious So much is going on 
that It might be difficult to fit 
all in' But despite the rush, 
you are sure to enjoy 
yourself Your trends are 
excellent for that most 
Aquarian of activities— 
participating with like- 
minded people in a scheme 
or project* If this concerns 
environmental or family 
matters, so much the ^tter 
In any case, friendship, 
activities with others and 
short lourneys are favoured 
this week Important dates 
21, 23, 27 



SAGITTARIUS 


Nov 22-Dec 21 



THE PLANETS FAVOUR 
close relationships this 
week Sio unexpected deve 
lopments are likely Lines of 
communication will be 
open, and what you hear 
should make you happy In 
addition, you may have an 
inspired idea about a 
domestic matter You might 
be tempted to take on more 
than you can cope with If 
you can share your work 
load, so much the better 
Be aware of your capabili 
ties, andtry to relax as much 
as possible Important 
date^2r, 25, 26 


DOMESTIC AND FAMILY 
matters arc excellently 
aspected in your horoscope 
this week So you can 
expect positive develop 
ments You can make the 
most of these donstructivc 
trends if you are flexible and 
ready to grab an opportu 
ruty when it comes, even if it 
IS not what vou were 
expecting' You may need 
tots of patience dunng the 
coming days, and those 
around you could be reluc 
tant to pull their weight 
However, do not be too force 
ful—adopt a tactful approach 
Important dates 21. 24, 
27 


PISCES 

Feb 20-Mat 21 


YOUR HOROSCOPE INDI 
cates creativity this week 
Success in- a hob^ oi 
enterprise is likely These 
influences are also excellent 
for starting a fresh interest 
or launching something 
new. your trends show that 
projects started now are 
likely to flourish during the 
coming months You may 
have to deal with a difficult 
situation at home and look, 
to others for support There 
could be unexpected idtera 
tions in routine Important 
dates: 2i, 25, 26. 





For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made in hea\en — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn't necessarily 
get you one There’s s^ill 
that big element of 
chance 

In today's age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance’ So. 
we’ve Introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches' 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies Fot 
you Just can’t be too 
careful when it comes to 
choosing your partMr for 
life 'Vour burden 
now be taken over bv the 
computer We 11 send you 
the most ideally-suited 
mat( hes which accurately 
matriMoui ii'quirements 
along With the usual box 
replies and in no time 
; t .dl' 


All you need to do l,s 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don’t have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. Northern 
India Patrika, Allahabad & 
Lucknow, Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur. Amrit 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and lugantar, 
Calcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 


• Amrita Bazar Patrika, CHlcutta & Jamshedpur • Northern India Patrika, 
Allahabad & imcknovi^ • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrit mhhat, 

Allahabad & Lucknow • )ugantar, Calcutta 
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CAPITAL VIEW. 


Grapes 

are 

sour 

I N reporting the death of Zta 
ul Haq in a mid air explo¬ 
sion in Multan Province of 
Pakistan, most Dettii newspapers 
'displayed his picture with a beaming 
face as if to suggest that it was he who 
had the last laugh at India’s ruling 
party If Zta had conferred his 
country’s highest civil award on Riyiv 
Gandhi on the occasion of Pakistan’s 
42 nd Independence Day rm August 
14, the Congress(I) would have, in all 
probability, bent over backwards to 
acclaim Zia and his decision 
Diplomatc sources in die capital say 
that Zia and Rajiv Gandhi did not 
enjoy each other’s confidence and 
were almost never on the same 
wavelength 

The Pakistani leader was entitled to 
his own assessment and he honoured 
Morarji Desai with the highest civil 
award of his country — ’Nishan-e 
Pakistan’ — because of the former 
Indian Prime Minister’s commitment 
and servK,e to the promotion of ties 
between the two countries The 
Congress (1) was apparently peeved 
and over reacted without the slightest 
grace to Zia’s action It speaks 
volumes of the lack of courtesy on die 
part of the ruling party leaders, who 
descnbed the honour given to the 
former Prime Minister as a “crude 
attempt in public relations’’ They said 
m a statement, "It is significant that 
General Zia remembers that Janata 
rule with nostalgia when once again an 
attempt is being made to try anodier 
Janata type expenment in India ’’ 
One of the “shining” examples of 
these leaders belittling those who do 
not toe their line is their "civilized” 
comment that “progressive and 
democratic forces in Pakistan will 
immediately recollect that from 
General Zia’s point of view the 
greatest service of Desai was his 
* refusal to join Indira Gandhi and other 
world leaders in their efforts to save 
. the life of the elected Prime Minister 
Zulfiqar All Bhutto ” Do these people 
'orget that Indira Gandhi was then in 
the Opposition and that Desai, as 
Prune h^jster, had to work urider 
some discipikie without attracting the 
charge of interfering in the internal 
affairsof |i neighbof;firingcountQf? And 


do the CongresafI) leaders forget that 
It was Bhutto vi4io threatened to wage 
a thousand-year war against India? 
There have been pressures by ruling 
party leaders on Morarji Desai to 
spurn the Pakistani honour, and the 
Maharashtra Chief Minister l»s 
offered a Government bungalow to 
him too late in the day The*veteran 
leader has since refused to reject the 
award, maintaining that it was an 
honour to the country and not to him 
as an individual 

Grapes ate sour, and that is why 
the Congressfl) general secmtary, K 
N Singh, and a party MP, R L Bhatia, 
thought It fit to remind Desai that he 
could not accept Nishan-e-PrJustan 
because no Indian citizen can accept 
any “title" from a foreign State Buta 
Sngh and Bhatia never pondered for 
a moment why Bharat Ratna was 
awarded posthumously to a Pakistani 
citizen, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
They should persuade the Govern 
ment of India not to bother about 
Pakistani awards and should prevail 
upon the Centre to scrap what is 
sneanngly called the ‘Padma group' of 
awards in our country These awards 
have created a class of ‘new 
brahmins’ It is an open secret how the 
Government has debased the method 
of selectxm There is so much of 
lobbying for these tinsel awards in our 
own country that the ruling party 
should try to set its own house in 
order instead of fretting over the 
Islamabad award One would expect 
our Prime Minister to congratulate 
Desai for being at least one Indian 
patnot, whom Zia could not ignore 

Ironically, Zia’s death ha* 
foreclosed what might have 
developed into a bitter controversy 
raised by the ruling party at the 
Centre If everything had been normal 
in DeBii’s relatxms with Islamabad and 
the Nishan-e-Pdostan issue had not 
• vexed the ruling party, it can be taken 
for granted that Rejiv Gandhi would 
have gone to IsiamalMd to attend Zia’s 
funeral In the past, the Prime Minister 
never missed such occasions when 
WlPs converged from all parts ol 
world Perhaps it was just as well that 
circumstances—and diplomatic 
circles are full of gossip on this— 
prevented Ra«tv Gandhi from going to 
Pakistan Also, for a change the Indian 
detection is a truly representative 
one, combining a cross secticxi of the 
country’s political parties This 
delegation diould serve as a model 
whenever India has to take part in 
such occasions For security reasons 
.also, the Prime Minister should not be 
a.pei 7 p 8 tetic head of Government 


To kill a 
mocking bird 

T his would need a lot of 
discipline on the part of 
the Prime Minister A recent | 
incident in the capital casts reflection ' 
on Rajiv Gandhi’s matunty He is said 
to be 2 U 1 impulsive person, who 
suddenly got into his jeep on July 31 at 
his Race Course Road bungalow and 
sped towards his farm house near 
M ehtauli, prompting his security men, 

always on tenterhooks, to get into 
their vehicles and “chase” him to 
protect him Reports say that the 
' Prune Minister was so upset pver the 
presence of a large number of secunty 
men around him all the time that he 
scolded all and sundry among them 
and yelled at one of the police officers 

When an Addit.onal Deputy 
CommissKMier of Police, Secunty. 
tried to intercede, Raj'v Gandhi yelled 
at him too and snatched his xlentity 
card' Is there nobody around the 
Prune Minister to tell him that hix 
action IS puni^able under the Indian 
Penal Code^ Later while approaching 
his farm house, a male peacock (our 
national bird) was dancing in all its 
majesty in the mxldle of the road It 
^ould have been a time for Rsyiv 
Gandhi to pause and admire the 
performance of the natxinal bird But 
perhaps he was in a great hurry to 
relax insxle his farm house or maybe 
Kehada'cbte’withafnend Sohejust 
crashed head-on into the poor bird, 
when he found that there was no way 
to dnve it away 

Tailpiece 

D uring the recent uproar 
ui the Rajya Sabha over 
the issue of Jyoti Basu’s 
absence from the ^g-hoisting on 
Independence Day in Calcutta, Buta 
Singh told the House, “Parliament has 
cast upon the Government of India a 
duty, and the whole nation for that 
matter experts the Government of 
India to uphold the sanctity and the 
dignity of our national flag, national 
anthem and the national emblem The 
Government of India will not shirk its 
responsibility m upholding the 
sanctity and dignity of all these three 
national emblems of importance ' 
“DIPEN GHOSH “National bud 
also. ’’ 
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SPECIAL REPORT, 

Bridging the Guif 



Ayatollah Khomeini 


Teheran’s unexpected 
acceptance of a UN 
ceasefire resolution in 
tha Gulf War has been 
widely welcomed and has 
given rise to speculations 
about a possible renewal 
of -diplomatic ties 
between Iran and the 
USA But for* nine million 
Kurds the cessation of 
Iran-lraq hostilities 
provides no cause for 
celebration- In the first 
article Hazhir Teimou- 
rianlooksat the history of 
Iran’s attitude towards 
the USA and, in the 
accompanying piece, he 
shows now the end of the 
conflict might affect the 
age-old struggle of the 
Kurds for cultural and 
political rights. 


D uring the Iranian consti 
tutional revolution of 1905-9 
which gave the country a 
parliamentary system, a young 
Amencan, Baskerville, fought and 
died with the revolutionaries 
defending the city ot Tabnz His 
idealism inspired the movement arxi 
his name gained prominence as an 
ranian national hero 
In the aftermath of the Second 
World War, when the Soviet Union 
remained in occupation of the 
country’s north-western provinces, 
US military threats were instrumental 
m persuading Stalin to withdraw his 
rcops 

Under the Government of the 
nationalist prime minister. Dr 
Mohammad Mossadiq, m the early 
1950s ihe US was seen as an 
enlightened former British colony 
which could be relied on to lend a 
helping hand to Iran in its struggle to 
nationalise the Iranian assets of the 
Anglo-Iranian oil company The 
company (now British Petroleum), 
not only paid ne^igible royalties for 
icpioiting and selling all Iran’s oil, but 
also wielded enormous political 
nfluence in the country 
At a time when the Government’s 
niy major source of foreign currency 
was ended through an intenuitional oil 
boycott enforced by Bntain’s Royal 
Navy, Iran received 923 miBion a year 


from the US in development aid, and a 
grateful Mossadiq invited an large 
number of American advisors, despite 
furious opposition from the 
pro-Soviet Tudeh (communist) 
Party 

But when the Amencan presidency 
passed to the ReoubKcan Partv at the 


height of the Cold War in 1953, the 
new administration of President 
Dwight Elsenhower swung sharply 
towards Britain, even though the 
international Court at The Hague had 
ruled that Iran was entitled to 
natkmahse the domestic assets of the 
diseuted oil comaanv on whatever 












terms it chose 

In 1953, a British-planned mditary 
coup was largely financed and 
executed m Tehran by the US, 
toppling MoesadiQ and installing 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi as Shah, 
contrary to the constitution for which 
Bad^erviUe had laid down his Irfe 

The coup was the turning point in 
relations between the two countries 
While substituting American 
sifluetKe for the previous dominarKe 
of Britain in Iran • and giving a large 
chunk of Iran’s oil to US companies — 
it created deep anti-American 
resentment among Iranians and 
helped pave the way for the Islamic 
revolution of 1979 
In the years that followed, the 
Shah’s policies became identified in 
the eyes of large numbers of his 
subjects with US strategy in the 
region When the people prospered in 
the economic booms that followed the 
oil price rises of the Sixties and 
Seventies, they regarded it as a result 
of the natural riches of their country 
But the accompanying inflation and 


social dislocation was blamed on the 
Amencans, as well as the Shah’s 
authoritarianism, and his amt-Islamic 
gestures — such as ending a 
conference on the ancient Iranian 
religsm of Zoroastrianism in the 
fasting month of Ramadan with a 
dtampagne reception 

The truth lay somewhere in 
between While the US certainly did 
not press its client king to curb the 
excesses of his secret police or spend 
some of his Government’s revenues 
on social welfare, the population of 
the country grew rapidly, with large 
numbers of jobless peasants seeking 
work in dusty urban slums, where 
they found dignity only in the 
mosques 

In the absence of representative 
political parties, the mosques 
harboured and nurtured the nuclei of 
the future uprising that ended adl 
Western influence in the country 

Anti-Amencan feeling continued to 
run high after the revolution and was 
made more intense when the Carter 
administration allowed the ailing. 


exiled Shah to enter the USA for 
cancer treatment The revolu 
tionanes m Tehran invaded the 
Amerxran embassy in 1979 and held 
Its 52 dipbmats hostage for 444 days, 
releasing them only on President 
Ronald Reagan’s inauguration, by 
which time Iran had been invaded by 
Iraq and badly needed the unfreezing 
of Its assets in US banks 

hor the first time sirKe the start of 
the Gulf War on 22 September 1980, 
,lran seems militarily weaker than Iraq, 
and despite the fiery rhetoric in 
Ayatollah Khomeini’s message to the 
nation following his acceptance of the 
UN ceasefire resolution, many senior 
Government figures would, like to 
re-establish links with Washington 

Given the fierce competition for 
power between various factions in the 
clerical establishment, however, 
forging new ties with the Great Satan 
will not be an easy task and may have 
to wait until a year or so after the 
death of the Ayaiollali (Gemini 
News) 


The peace trap 



AvsMenf Sodriam Hubi 

KundM 


kmi: Clamping daiim on the 


T he end of the Gulf 
War IS a development 
many Kurds fear, expeciaily the 
four million who live in Iraq Even 
though they are the only segment of 
the estimated 20 millxin Kurds of the 
region to have been officially 
recognised as an ethnically distinct 
people, the regime of President 
Saddam Hussein has been ruthless in 
its efforts to destroy their separate 
identity It has closed hundreds of 
Kurdish schools in the past decade, 
and has resorted to military and 
legislative methods to reduce their 
numbers 

The most horrendous single action, 
against the Kurds occurred in March 
u^en over 4,000 inhabitants of the city 
of Halabja, near the border with Iran, 
were gassed to death by the Iraqi air 
force after the city had fallen into the 
hands of Kurdish autonomist 
guerrillas and their banian backers 
An end to the Gulf War will enable 
Iraq to send the bulk of its estimated 
700,000 troops to Kurdistan, 
unobserved by the work! press or 
human rights organisations 
Even though the two main leaders 
of the Kurds of Iraq—Jalal Talabani of 
the PatnoPc Union of Kurdistan arxi 
Massud Barzani of the Kurdistan 
Democrahe Parly—say that the fight 
will continue, their ability to resist the 
full might of the Iraqi army for any 
length of time is to be doubted 
They display a cheerfulness which 
Is difficult to undeistarx) While the 
depaiture of the overbearing 
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Revolutionary Guards from their 
“liberated areas” would doubtless 
cdme as a relief, the main reason for 
their apparent ebullience may lie 
elsewhere Jalal Talabani says that he 
does not expect a ceasefire to be 
puickly translated into a tasting peace 
between Baghdad and Tehran 
He recently visited the United 
States, where he was received by 
high-ranking Government officials 
and Congressional leaders On his 
way back to the mountains of his 
homeland, he said “I expect nothing 
more than an armed truce between 
Iran arxf Iraq for a number of years 
“Despite his claim that he has no 
designs of Iranian territory, Saddam 
Hussein will have to hold on to strips 
Iranian land which he has said 
belong to Iraq lian will not agree to 
such humiliation, and the resulting 
terisior will mean that Iran will need us 
for a long time to come ” 


Headds “We have survived on our 
own in our mountains before and can 
do It ngain, even though I expect the 
size of our liberated area to much 
reduced ” 

The estimated five million Kurds 
living in Iran have been divided among 
themselves to a greater extent than 
their '.ompalnots in Iraq Religious 
divisions and their loathing of the 
previous, monarchial regime, meant 
that some sided with the Islamic 
republic of Ayatollah Khomemi 

Others supported-the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party of Iran and smaller 
groups who received some support 
from Iraq The nxivement lias been 
reduced to roaming guerrilla bands, 
and the ending of the Gulf War will not 
change the position on the ground 
significantly 

However, any pressure on the 
Tehran regime to concede rights to 
the Kurds, such as allowing them to 


have publications in Kurdii^, will be 
further reduced The minonty’s main 
leader. Dr Abdol-Rahman Quassem 
lou, already spends most of his time in 
the mountains of Iraqi Kurdistan 

If a ceasefire between Iran and Iraq 
does graduate into a full blown peace, 
the Kurdish autonomy movement in 
the two countries will go into 
hibernation once more, until, in a few 
years' time, political instability in the 
region ard the intense desire of the 
Kurds to achieve a meeuure of control 
over their own affairs will combine to 
put their name m the headlines again 

In the meantime, more of their 
activists will, untortunately, go before 
the firing squads of the two 
Governments, with hardly a murmur 
of protest from,die world’s other 
States (Gemira News) 









POLICY. 


The politics of health 



D r Zataillah Chowdhury, who 
was in Bombay recently to 
launcli a drug firm in Ratnagin 
whch v/ill use generic nanoes for 
essential formulations, is hailed as a 
person wlio has single handedly taken 
on the might of the multinationals in 
the pharmaceutical industry This is 
bv no means true only of his native 
Bangladesh his wide-ranging 
experience with the world famous 
Gnnoswasthya Kendra (People's 
Health ' Centre) near Dhaka has 
served as an inspiration to hundreds 
of activists throughout the Third 
Work! who would like to see the UN 
slogan ' Health (or all by 2000” 
become a reality 

Indeed, the irony ot the 1985 
Magsaysay award winner’s recent 
visit to India should rx>t be over¬ 
looked He will be the first to testify 
that Bangladesh turned to India when 
It wanted to seek ways and means of 
freeing itself from the clutches of the 
drug companies, which were 
interested only in profits and not in 
attending to the real medcal needs of 
the people The newly lK>srated 
country found in bidn's Hathi 
Committee report of 1975 a great deal 
of ammunition u^ich it could 
profitably use However, as the 
International Organisation of 
Cc'nsumers’ Union in Penang points 
out.^ the Indian Government has 
only debvered a bt^of rhetunc about 
tackling drug companies, while 
smaller countries like Bangladesh and 
Sri Lanka hav« forged ahead in this 
direction 

in 1982, there wme l/66hc<naaddru8 


producers in Bangladesh, but the 
multinationals—eight in all- 
dominated the scene, controlling as 
much as three-quarters of the enbre 
market The drug market, towards 
the end of the Seventies, was growing 
at the rate of 20 per cent per year, 
mudh of tiic bulk materials, from 
which the finished product is made, 
were being imported In 1979 80, the 
drug import bill was Taka 600 million 
—1 7 tames the healdi budget of the 
country that year' 

One third of the output of a 
particular foreign firm operating in 
Bangladesh m 1978 consisted of 
vitamins, iron tonics, cough and cold 
syrups, “tonics and restoratives”, 
“volume restorers”, entymes and 
digestants, antacids and psychotrop'c 
drugs. Glaxo in Bangladesh produced 
only 14 drugs listed as essential by the 
World Health Organisation out of the 
firm’s total of 56 products while Rsons 
had |ust four out of 31 A British 
doctor working in rural Bangladesh 
observed, 'This is a poor country and 
can ill afford tn spend toreign 
exchange op non essential items Ihe 
nutntional problems of the poor will 
not be solved by expenswely 
packaged multivitamins vUiich will 
only divert limited resources from 
other more relevant purchases " 

In his Press conference in Bombay. 
Dr Chowdhury specifically referred to 
the misuse of vHamin Bis — which is 
only reauired for a special ailment - in 
cor^ination with other vitamins In 
1982, an expert committee report on 
the drug industry m Bangladesh found 
that a medicine such as Hoechst’s 
Polyianun Tonic was a “combination 


vitamin tonic includ'ng vitamin B12 
and alcohol, one of the most abused 
drugs on the market” Hcfechst on its 
part argues that “Bangladesh is in a 
chronx: state of malnounshment^ind 
the vatal supply of polyvitamins is 
essential in countries where a 
balanced diet is not available", 
ignonng the fact that few can afford 
such expensive tonics, which cost 
many times more than what basic 
improvements m diet would 

In June 1982. Bangladesh’s Chief 
Martial Law Administrator passea a 
Drugs (Control) Ordinance, 
desenbed as the first step m 
implementing a radically new national 
drug policy aimed at promoting 
essential drugs TTe registration of 
over 1,700 unnecessary, harmful and 
otherwise undesirable drugs has 
been suspended Tonics and enzymes 
are banned, and so are cough syrups, 
throat lozenges and the like 
Combination drugs are only 
permitted tn about 10 instances 
AntibiotKs have to be marketed in 
dearly presenbed dosages Penalties 
for violatK>ns range from closure of a 
unit in the case of manufacture of 
banned drugs and de licensing of the 
product in the case of sub standard 
drugs 

Dr Chowdhury started the 
Gonoswasthya Kendra as a 4&} bed 
hospital for freedom fighters during 
the 1971 l^ration struggle, it was 
located at Sawar, 37 km irom Dhaka 
After the country became indepen¬ 
dent, *16 realised that battles remained 
to be waged on another front. 
pecH>ie’s health. Some 11 multipur' 
pose projects were started at dw 
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centre, witfi die knowledge that 
poverty itself had to be tackled before 
people could live healthy lives 

O NE of the most interesting 
offshoots of the pioneenng 
work of this rural health 
activist IS the setting up of Gono 
swasthya Pharmaceuticals Ltd 
(GPL), as a chantable trust h started 
production in 1981 with ampicillinand 
paracetamol The Gonoswasthya 
Kendra had found it difficult )o obtain 
good quality generic medicines and, 
as the team puts it, “This led to 
thihking about a t^armaceutical 
factory based on four pnnciples low 
prices, quality, manufacture of 
essential drugs only and responsible 
marketing ” 

Ail the shares in GPL are owned by 
the chantable trust and under its 
charter, profits arc limited to 10 15 per 
cent (after payment of duties and 
bank charges) Half die profits are 
ploughed back into equipment for the 
bctory and other investments, for 
reducing prices further and to 
conduct research Some idea of the 
low prKCschaiged by GPL can be had 
from the drug *rusemide, on the unit 
cost of which It makes an 85 per cent 
profit, Hoechst, by contrast, charges 
twice as much for this product 
The factory, which occupies some 
42,000 sq feet of space, was built with 
funds provided by the Dutch agency, 
NOVIB, a loan from a Bangladeshi 
hank and contributions from Oxfam 
and Christian Aid ft needed the initial 
'capital to get going but now seeks seif 
reliance Interestingly, some of the 
executives in the production, quality 
control and marketing departments 
are Bangladeshis who have left their 
jobs with foreign drug manufacturers 
in the country 

Anyone taken around the factory is 
told, with understandable pnde, that 
GPL does not stint in quality control 
and that its R&D wing is probably the 
most advanced in Bangladesh 
“Foreign collaborabon” at the GPL is 
of 1 . different kmd FVof Jacobus 
Poldermann, an eminent scientist 
who IS a founder member of the 
European Pharmacopia, is the 
company’s production adviser 
The strict standards of cleanliness, 
water quality and air conditioning 
maintained by this voluntary 
organisation is indeed surpnsing 
More startling is the fact that, in a 
country like Bangladesh, of the 250 
people engaged in drug production 
here, six out ^of 10 are women* 
Unskilled labour is drawn from the 
villages around Savar and skilled 
workers from Dhaka Most of the 

ixlskillad linH ■niii ali ilturl nvrv4tir>rww 



Inside Gonoswasthya Pharmaceuticals Ltd The real 
ahead 


staff are village women who receive a 
year’s training Even the factory gate 
IS “womanned”, so to say 

GPL has had to face innumerable 
problems, many of them posed by the 
established drug industry it also has 
no foolproof way of ensunng that its 
products do not find thier way into 
the hands of the well-off, for that 
would defeat the object of the 
exercise, at least partly Dr 
Chowdhury says diere have been 
cases of retailers jacking up prices 
above thc»e marked by GPL and 
passing off of the drugs as “foreign’’ 
products “A lack of confidence in 
anything that comes from Bangladesh 
Itself IS part of our sad colonial 
heritage, and pharmacists, having 
heard something of Dutch financing, 
charge excessive pnees, claiming that 
this IS a new ‘Bilati’ medKine*’’ 

The real test may lie ahead, when 
Bangladesh moves into the second 
phase of its drug policy introducing 
genencs instead of brands So fai, 

Ifl nnnTtiirta Kaiwi 


under their chemical names and, 
contrary to the claims of the 
muibnationai industry, this has not 
prevented the market for drugs from 
mcreasing to Rs 400 crore a year, as 
against Rs 150 crore in 1982, With 
twice as many m the population 
having access to medicines 

Dr Chowdhury, however, has no 
iDussons about the use of generic names 
bevig the antidote to all ailments of the 
pharmaceutical industry It has to be 
coupled, he notes, with a strong drug 
policy and a reduction in die number 
of drugs m the market The Hathi 
Committee recommended their 
phased abolition m India, udien it 
submitted its report 13 years ago It 
suggested that, initially, generic 
names be made compulsory for 
13 drugs It was only in 1980 that 
the Centra] Government took action 
to ban brand names for five drugs 
The ttiitiative of die new unit in 
Ratnagin wi9, therefore, be watched 
with a great ^a! of interest, 
DARRVf ryMrMTF 
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I F you arc planning to go to the 
land of the Kondadoras, start 
at the onset of autumn when the 
sky IS dear and the sun mellow The 
land does not flow with milk find 
honey, nor are there furnished 
bungalows and hotels where you can 
rest your heels Railway stations, 
dotted across the mountains, are your 
only shelter fot the nights, if you don’t 
feel confident about spending them in 


tea, tinned or dry food, matches, saJt, 
candles and medicines, and be 
prepared to rough it out while acting 
as your own guide 
Waltair, in Andhra Pradesh, is the 
gateway to Kondadora country At 7 
o’ctock in the morning, the Waltair- 
Kirandul Passenger pulls out of 
Waltair, and that’s the train you must 
catch for the highlands 
You are among the hills in no tune 


Ghats appears outside your carnage 
window as the engine drops speed 
and gets ready for a long upward haul 
This railroad, linking Waltair with 
Kirandul, 200 km away in the Central 
Indian heartland of Bastar, was laid 28 
years ago The line was chiefly used 
for transporting iron ore from Bastar 
to the port of Waltair, from where it 
was shipped abroad Passenger trains 
on this line have been introduced very 
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M diowad the nght of way 

The tracks meander across 
mountain after mountain passing 
through one tunnel after another and 
the verdant forests of Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa and Madhya 
Ptradash. 

The dense jungfes on the hills are 
the home of several tnbes like the 
Kondadoras, Gothabas, Purjas, 
Bhagathals and the Gtnt Pandavas, 
among whom the Kon^oras are 
socially the most advanced 

The word konda means king and 
the Kondadoras are truly the 
monarch of the forests that cover the 
Ghats They have lived there for 
centuries and know every bend m the 
mountains Their hamlets are 
dotted all over the mountains, with 
dusters of huts varying from five to six 
m some places to 25 or 30 m others 
There is acute scarcity of essential 
commodities Only liquor flows freely. 
Perhaps the adivasis make up for the 
lack of food by dnnking limitless 
quantities of hooch 

The thatched huts of the 
Kondadoras and the Girq-Pandavas 
look rickety and precarious The walls 
-are made of mud-and-bamboo plaster 
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and the thatch of dry elephant 
or palm leaves The doors are low, 
barely allowing a person to crawl 
inside Inside, the huts are dark and 
stuffy as there are no windows to let m 
light or fresh air The possessions of 
the Kondadoras are simple — a chatd 
(mat made of reeds), some aluminium 
utensil and some trinkets as 
ornaments Clothing is kept to the 
bare minimum — usually they have 
orty one set of clothes which th^ 
wear all through the year 
The Kondadoras are of a cupnc 
brown complexion Only a few are of 
lighter hue Compared to other 
tnbals, say the Mundas, Hos, or the 
Santhals, the Kondadoras are socially 
backward Though they live close to 
Chimidipally, where artisans uamg the 
dokra technique produce excellent 
handicraft, the Kondadoras have, 
surpnsingiy, acquired no skills 
The Kondadoras are not 
particularly fohd of bathing and 
wMhing and the villages look unclean 
This IS because there is acute 
shortage of water and even dnnking 
water has to be fetched from great 
distances by the women Washii^ to 
trwm 18 , therefore, more of a luxury 
than a necessity 

■^irlack of personal hygiene tellson 

tlwr physique and old age catches up 

^the time they step into their forties 
Their infant mortality rate is 
fctressmgly hig^ and this n mainly 
because of the utter lack of medical 
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care in this remote area 

The Kondadoias and the othei 
tnbes there do not know farming and 
are totally depdendent on the forests 
for their survival They survive on 
roots and fruits which they gather 
from the forests Barter is the 
predominant mode of exchange in the 
remon Tamennd, bamboos, kendu 
leaves and wild bemes are bartered by 
the tribes for essentials like nee, sidt, 
laggery, cloth etc Boiled nee is the 
staple of the adivasis but they also eat 
large quantities of kahan, a type of 
grass seed 

The hana the adivasis consume is 
brewed from nee of kahan and they 
drink as much >n sorrow as in joy The 
process of making hana is a laborious 
one, so a stronger brand of country 
bquor, sold in polythene packets by 
the Andhra Pradesh Government, is 
immensely sought after 

According to a Kondadota legend. 
Lord Shiva had himself come down 
from Kailash, cleared the forests arxl 
taught them fam..ng But in the 
process he lost his uahana Nandi m 
the forests The incensed Lord cursed 
the Kondadoras for not being able to 
find the bull, saying they will never be 
able to master the plough and must 
forever survive by hunting animeds 

Their festivals and special 
gatherings are generally marked by 
much revelry I>nnking, singing and 
dancing goes on for days on such 
occasions, and chickens are 
mvanably sacnficed to keep evil 
spuits away They have their own 
jungle deities who are kept in places 
held sacred Lord Shiva is also 
worshipped On Shiva ratn young 
and old al^e walk miles across the 
forests and gather in front of a lime 
stone cave at a place called Bareha, 
where a Shiva Imgani is said to exist, 
to offer prayers 

Young Kondadora men and women 
enjoy much more liberty than anyone 
in a Hindu family can think of Men 
and women are free to choose their 
life partners On every full moon night 
all marriageable girls of a village 
assemble inside a hut while young 
men — playing flutes and beating 
drums —arrive with mashals 
(torches) The siuayamuar takes 
place amidst singing and dancing that 
goes on till the early hours of the 
morning On the next full moon night 
It IS the turn of the parents and the 
village elders to meet to solemnise the 
marriage Agam, such nights are gay 
with liquor flowing and rice mixed with 
red burnt chillies being consumed in 
large quanbties 

SUNIL DATTA 





















SKYLOG. 

Death of a star 



The Crab Nebula, the ahattered remnanta of a star ujhich Oriental astronomers saw explode as a 
supernova in 1054 AD Creating new matter 


T he bnll'an' death of a 
giant star has opened a 
window in space and time 
through which scientists on the earth 
arc for the first time viewing the 
creation of new matter in the 
universe 

The sufjemova in a nearby galaxy 
that eigrioded into lite bst year has 
become the most observed cosmic 
phenomenon outside the solar 
system It is yielding secrets about the 
life cycles of stars and formation of tfie 
fundamental elements, including 
those essential to life 
Scientists mustered by the U S 
National Aeronautics arxi Space 
Administration tor an observational 
assault on the first relatively close 
supernova to appear in almost 400 
years said that altfiough light from the 
star exptosion was fading steadily, the 
nxjst important observations were yet 
to come 

The stellar body, in a neighbouring 
i^laxy called The Large Magellanic 
Cloud, blew apart more than 160,000 
tiears ago But evidence of the event 
960,000 trillion miles away, travelling 
as light and other forms of radiation, 
did not reac h the earth until February 
24, 1987 

NASA and other organizations 
quickly mob'lized people and 
equipment to chronicle the unusual 
event Thousands of observations 
j using telescopes, spacecraft, 

! airplanes fitted with special 
i instruments, sounding lockets and 
' giant balloons carrying expenments 
i above the distorting atmosphere are 
1 helping scientists ad)U5t<their theories 
1 about supernovas, which they say are 


the rhost piowerfui energy releasing 
events in nature 

The initial cloud of debns from the 
progenitor star is dissipating as it 
moves out into space The scientists 
said types of radiation bearing telltale 
clues to what happened in the 
cataclysm were beginning to seep 
through 

The star died when it exhausted 
most of Its light fuel, cooled and 
explosively collapsed into itself The 
collapse was triggered by gravitational 
forces compressing layers of the 
heavier elements created in the 
burning process around the star's 
core of helium 

Astronomers are waiting to 
understand how and why the 
supernova exploded In a short lime, 
perhaps less than a year, scientists 
should be able to see what they 
strongly suspect is at the dense, 
central remnant of the explosion an 
infant neutron star No one has ever 
before observed a supernova evolve 
through the birth of a neutron star 
T'e present object » called SN 
1987 A. 

A neutron star made up of a 
compressed mass of neutrons and 
other heavy atomic particles, or a 
rapidly rotating, radiation-spewing 
version of it called a pulsar, was the 
nxist likely candidate for the stellar 
remains 

Another more distant possibility is a 
black hole, an even denser body with 
a gravitational pull so strong that even 
l^ht cannot escape it But so much 
mass appeared to have been thrown 
out by the explosion that it was 
unlikely that enough was left to fonti a 


black hole 

Recent analyses of gamma ray 
radiation from the exploded star 
confirm the prominent theoiy that 
supernovas are the matter factoriesot 
the universe, ptoducing most ot the 
more than 90 chemical elements 
heavier than helium 

The close in supernova, a 
phenomenon that happens only once 
in 30 generations, started oft as a 10 
million year-old star called Sanduieak 
69 202, which atone time was 20 times 
as massive as the sun 

Scienbsts were initiallv pu/’ alcd that 
this big blue star would become a 
supernova, since theories had 
predicted that largei, more massive 
red stars would be more lixely 
candxlates However, observations 
by the international Ultraviolet 
Explorer Satellite indicate that i-i the 
last million years of its life, Sanduieak 
expanded into a red supergiant for a 
time before inexplicably losing about a 
quarter of its matter and returning to 
Its smaller blue state with a denser- 
than-expected core It may have been 
blue on the outside, but it had the 
same heart as a red supergiant 

Nitrogen-nch material from this 
expansion spread out from the star to 
form a slow moving shel' at a distance 
of about one light year The main 
shock wave and debns from the 
supernova is speeding away from it at 
about one-tenth the speed of light 

In 10 years, the debns of the 
explosion will hit the outer shell and 
we will see lots of X-rays, radio 
emissions and other illuminations It 
should be spectacular. 
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WEST EAST 

S : 4 IJ873 

H : A Q1043 -98 76 

D Q 4 10 9 8 

C.KJ8765 103 

SOUTH 
S KQ10965 
H 5 

D, A 76 5 
C 94 

Suppose that opponents remain silent 
throughout the auLtxm in which you reach 
the ambitious contract of 7S or the 
adventurous contract of 774 and m both 
thfe contracts West leads D Q How would 
you like to plan your play’ From your long 
experience you haue learnt to hate the 
noni;iarticipation of the defending sxle to 
the auction as a declarer for such type of 
hands and contracts However, you know 
that the leads are also suggestive enough, if 
you have the expertise to read them You 
of course claen to have acquired that 
expertise So, let us see 

For 7S contract 

Nobody leads a Queen in a alam 
contract if it is not backed by Jack So 
West must have problems m choonng a 
lead Besxles, West’s fiulure to choose the 
most passive lead of a spade suggests that 
ather he holds Jack to 4 cards in the suitor 
a singleton He did not lead from the unbid 
suit dub. so you can safely deduce that the 
dub King IS with West About H-Q, you are 
not sii’e who holds it 

You naturaUy build your plan on the 
above premises You win the mck with D 
K, rash S-A, and then play S-2 to S-K when 
West discards C 5 (so, your assumptxm 
about trump is correct) Now you are to 
throw East in a trump-coup, for which a 
perfect toning is essential From the lead 
you knew East holds at least 3 cards in 
damond aixl by actual play you know East 
holds 4 cards in spade with Jack, and that 
hn other cards are probably of 3 cards in 
cash suit You, theieCore, cash DA and 
play a diamond to Dd wher West discards 
another club You cash AK of heart and 
then ruff a heart in hwid Youplayaclubto 
C Q, finessing the King, u^Kh holds You 
are now sure of your success, so long as 
East does not hold more tfian four hearts 
You play H-J from the table and wff it in 
hand and, to your rehef. West foUows with 
Queen You now enter dummy with C A 
and play anything from the table and catch 
East’s Jack m a coup 

For 7N 

If the spade suit does not behave, you 
need bo^ heai) am dub to ftnesse right 
and Wcdt to hold either aw cards m club or 
5 cards in heart As the cards are, you 
know that West holds 6 cards m club and 
the hand can be played n perfect double- 
squeeze. You 2 rounds of e|Mde. 


finesse the club King through West, cash 
Ace of chd>, cash all the remaining 
diamonds ending m hand, and m the last 5 
cards ending cash SQ when West is 
squeezed in heart and club and East has 
already been forced to part with a heart in 
order to maintain doubleton S J 
7 spade is definitely a better contract 
than 7N, as you wiU not have to depend on 
die heart finesae for success 
The hand came m a tournament held at 
Gaya recently 

GURUDEV 


QUIZ, 



1 Th« w a two-part queshon, first, 
what IS the essence of this man's 
theory, and, second, revolutionary as 
It was, he was not the first man tc 
propagate the theory, so who had 
hinted at it first^ 

2 What aircraft was General Zia ul 
Haq travelling in when he was killed’ 

3 What did Birendra Kumar Vidrohi 
do to get into the news’ 

4 And for this, what has he been 
charged with? 

5 Hodon IS the mascot for the Seoul 
Olympics, can you name his three 
immediate predecessors’ 

6 Who was the first such Olympx: 
mascot and when? 

7 September 5 is Teachers’ Day in 
India, wdien was it so declared’ 

8 And why was this day chosen’ 

9 Raiiv Gi^hi IS Its chairman, Pupui 
Jayakar vice-chairman, udiat is the full 
name of INTACH? 

10 Part tune wnters for newspapers 
are often called stnngers, why this 
term? 

11 When was the last Olympic games 
held and where? 

THE ANSWERS: 

S3iduid|o 

jam/yi aqi sem siqx inpea 

'epsu^ luaiaam ut Ai« 6 |e 3 ly 'n 


ooi ‘suoi)ei<(^dxa 
iaqio are aram )ng Buuqs }o a jaid 
e qiim aay)o aqi ui pamscaui sem 
nqi pue -eipuf ut anipc ||qs uiaisAs 
8—6auo)S Jiatp JO ipEuaf aip ik> 
paseq sem ded .siapim auiq )jed uatfn 
sAep ai{| ujoj/ sjaEuij auicu aqx 01 
" aBejuap] |ejn||n^ pup 

ny joj )srux ieuoi}e(,j ueipu] aqx 6 

pipul 

]o aiiqnetoy aqi jo luapisaij iaie| spm 
oqm raqaeai luauiuia 'ueuqsinfpqpey 
inedPAjcg JO depqiJiq aq) st q g 

Z96T U) Z. 
ZL61 u« UI ‘ipfe/v^ g 

saiaSuy soq ui uieg pup ‘moasoi,^ 
UI eqsi]^ ‘(eaiiuoyq ui >(iuiv g 
uoqipas pue japjnui 
uiaqi Buouie ‘sBuiqi maj e a|in^ p 
pa||i>( uaaq peq 8u^ue|q aiaqm 
abeifiA aqr paqsiA aq uaqm ‘pezy 
eq[> lemSeqg ‘ jaisiui)^ ^^0 

]o aDP) aqi jotbif ipun pau^oeiq apj g 
Oei D sainroaH Z 
suoisnijsuo'i qors oj auiOD 
oBje peq sejo6eq|d,j ‘ji punoii anjonai 
s)aiip|d aqi pue q)J’*a aqi jcq) piue 
‘uiaisds djeiaue|d aq; jo aiiuao aq; 
SI uns aq; ;eq) si dioaq; s.snDiiuado^ 
sne|03i(4 jo aouassa aqx I 

CHESS, 

Sultan Khan was a chess prodigy He was 
illiteraie but played chess like a 
grandmaster He played only one 
tournament m India before he was taken to i 
England in the late Twenties, where he 
thnee became the British champxin in 
August 1930 he partKipated in die 
Hamburg Olympiad and scored two thirds 
of the points The diagrammed positnn 
occurred when his opponent, Olsea, with 
Black* pieces, played Ne6 to counter 
Sultan’s NfS Olsea was demolished in a 
few moves With White to move how dxl 
the game go’ 
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DistrfeulfcNi (W) Kgl, Qg5, Re 1. fl, 
Bd3. NfS, Pa2, b2, c2, d4. f2, g2, h2 (B) 
KhS, Qd6, RaS. *8. Neb, f6, BhS, Pa7. b7. 
c6. dS, f7, g7. h7 

The answer 1 RxNe6l QfS. 2 RxNf6 
Bg6; 3 Rd6, Ph6(Black is lost) 

KIBirZER 




TRAHF 


Gun-and-butter business 


R anked third behind the 
US and the Soviet Union 
as a weapons exporter, France 
IS exploring ways of ensuring that its 
arms sales will not be hit too hard by 
the end of the Gull War France has 

With UN Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar engaging in 
intensive ceaseHre nego¬ 
tiations with Iraq and 
Iran, exporters to the 
Gulf War combatants are 
hoping that peace will 
bring trading opportuni¬ 
ties as economic recons¬ 
truction gets under way. 
Salil Sarkar in Paris 
reports that France is 
among the most eager 
salesmen—and that Paris 
is also hoping that a 
cessation of hostilities 
will not mean an end to 
arms purchases 

supplied well over one third of Iraq’s 
d€<cnce needs, mostly on credit, since 
the Gulf Wsir broke out eight years 
ago An estimated 40 per cent of the 
country’s military producMon 
(.afiacity went into supplying Iraq’s 
defence needs in the early years of the 
E'ghties 

Its weapons deliveries to Baghdad 
have risen regularly since 1981, both 
in price and sophistication To 
maintain the market, manufacturers 
liave been shipping state of the art 
weaponry including ultra modern 
missiles and ant: radar systems and 
,Mirage F I fighter a’rcraft The State 
owned Aerospatiale company even 
tested out new laser guided AS 30 
missiks on the Gulf battlefield with 
the help of French airforce 
technxians on the Iraqi side 

Now France has an ambitious four 
year plan for the modernisation of its 
own nuclear and conventional 
arsenal, and a decline in its 10 per cent 
share of the world's weapions market 
would mean shifting piart of the 
burden of financing the programme to 
the taxpayer 

Even if the war^nds, arms sales will 
continue, for both Iran and Iraq are 
expected to replenish their stocks of 
military hardware even while re 
building their economies 
Iran may seek to make up for its 
weaknesses by acquiring ultra 
rnodem equipment and logistical 


supplies 

Iraq is likely to attempt to preserve 
Its technical suptenonty and, in a bid to 
attain a degree of industrial 
autonomy, give preference to foreign 
suppliers ready to transfer know-how 
E^t France is aware that there is 
also money to be made in civilian 
reconstruction Foreign trade 
spiecialists in Pans are confident that 
with a fifth of the world’s known 
pietroleum reserves, Iraq remains a 
promising commercial partner 
despite Its $60 billion external debt 
When the war is over, it is hopied. 


Iraq will be willing and able to pay back 
the $3 billion it owes France 
In non-miiitary supplies to Iraq, 
France slipp>ed from second place in 
1983 to seventh three years later 
Construction contracts became rare 
as Iraq nxibihsed its resources for the 
war effort, and French compianies 
came against stiff competition from 
firms in Thud World countnes like 
Brazil, India and Turkey 
Non military commercial credit 
lines from France edso began drying 
up about three years ago, despite 
Pans’ close dipiomatic and military 



Arms sales by major-weapon exporting 
countries (millions of $US) 1980-84 


US 27,6^ 

Soviet Union 22,t70 


France 6,335 


Britain 2,972 


^00/ tod^oping 
4cSvo countries 


77% 


81 % 


73 % 


W.Germany 2,3591 61% 
Italy 2,219 I 92% 
Third Worid 1,714 I 96% 


ID 

CO 

lO 


China 1,103 
Others 3,182 


99% 


63% 

TOTAL 69,715166% 


In 1974-85, Thlid World 
arms exports rose from 
$1-5 bn to $8-5 bn; NATO 
exports declined 30%, Warsaw 
Pact 25% 
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ties with Qaghdad and its condemna¬ 
tion as co-belhgerent by Iran 
Foreign Minister Roland Dumas 
recently reassured Iraq’s Arab allies 
against any radical French policy 
Aifts favouring Iran But economic 
relations between Pans and Telmn 
have been warming slowly but surety 
since the two Governments initiated a 
process to normalise ties two years 
ago 

In July Iran offered to sell France 
$5Q0 million worth of crude oil and 
suggested putting away three- 
quarters of the sum in a bank account 
for later Iranan purchases of food and 
fertilisers 

French companies are said to be 
keen to obtain oil at competitive 
prices, but are waiting for the 
Government to lift a 1987 embargo on 
imports of Iranan crude However, 
considerable amounts of Iranian oil 
have been entenng France through 
the spot market in Rotterdam 

The major obstacle to smoother 
relations ixtween France and Iran 
remains Tehran’s dispute with the 
French-controlled EURODIF nuclear 
fuel consortium 

After the 1979 Islamic revolution, 
Iran’s new leaders expressed 
willingness to retain the country’s 
shares in EURODIF which had been 
purchased by the Shah but demanded 
reimbursement of a $1 billion loan 
given by the former Iranian nxinarch 
to France’s Atomic Energy 
Commission 

Iranian negotiators now value the 
French debt at arouno $2 biDion, 
inchiding principal and interest, while 
French officials put the sum at slightly 
over $1 billion 

Moreover, French companies are 
demanding $2 5 billion from Iran as 
compensation for losses incurred 
when pre-1979 industrial contracts 
were slashed by the Islamic 
Government 

In what officials in Pans descnbed 
as a goodwill gesture, France paid 
back $700 million to Iran last year As 
cnbcs noted, the payment matena 
lised shortly after the release of 
several French hostages in Lebanon 

France is keeping a wary eye on 
West Germany, whose Foreign 
Minister, Hans-Dietnch Genscher, 
played a key role m obtaining Iranian 
agreement to the UN sponsored 
ceasefire 

France’s $160 imllion a year exports 
to Iran amount to barely one tenth of 
the level achieved by Bonn, and with 
more dian 100 West German firms 
already operating m Iran, Bonn stands 
a bigger chance than Pans of cashing 
in on Iran’s post war reconstruction 
(Gemmi News) 


Indiana 


B\’ A.R. Shai'il 



The Biggest 
Monolithic Structure 


I HE Kuilasa temple, at Ulora, Western India, is probablv the 
biggest monolithic structure in the worid An entire, mountain was 
chiselled into the likeness of a structural temple, 276 feet in kngih 154 
feet in width and 107 feet in height -- about the height of a 10stores 
building 

The leniple (omple'x consists ut a ilouble' suiieved gatessas a 
Nandi mandapa a eourtsard a large hvpeisisle assembls hall wth el.itx* 
rale pdlars a se'stibule a sane'tum vuutorum crossned \sith o four 
storeyed tower two 50-foot tall dhwaja-stambhas (flag posts) two 
elephants a two-siorcved gallcrv on the three sides of the temple and 
hundreds of sculptures It is all carved out of a single lock 

Work on the Kaiiasa was started bv Rashtrakuia emperor 
Shubhati nga Knshnarasa 1 (757-7«s A D ) 

It was like working on a gigantic sculpture An isolated peak of 
the mountain was first tnmmed from above and a three-sided ireneh auc 
to carve out a masiave block of stone Then the stone cutters set out lo 
chisel It into a temple working from top downwards 

The making of the Kailasa entailed monumental human efforts 
An estimated 2 (10 000 lonncs of reKk was seexiped out chip bv chip b\ 
htinian hands with primitive tools Several generations of workers most 
Iv from Kanchi in the South laboured thiough two remunes to complete 
one of the most amaring products of Indian l•naglnallon 

A LINKS Feature 
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LIFESTYLE. 


Talk more, eat less 


O N, vdcjiion in France a few 
summeis ago, my husband 
condijcted a private sociologi 
cal survey and then announced, 
“T'leri- are no fat women in France ” 
I consideied this We were, of 
course, in a charming cafe, having a 
delirious meal (I hardly remember a 
^le when we weren’t that summer) 
R^m mv window seat I gazed up and 
down the street for five minutes and 
was able to inform him that 
F renchmen were pretty trim 
themselves 

How could this be, we wondered 
over the croissants It requires no 
survey to discern that FreiKh people 
love food Just watch a woman at a 
market, choosing her tomatoes foi 
lunch, her expression is alternately 
tender and ferocious Or walk down a 
village street and count the doorways 
leading to alimentary delights of one 
kind of another 

Watch a baker shaping his loaf a 
chef garnishing his pate, a waiter 
presenting his cheeses No doubt 
about It to the Fiench, eating is a 
serious and joyful business 
So why aren’t they faf? 

My husband and I were over 
generalizing, of course There are 
pudgy gentlemen and stout ladies in 
F ranee, but surprisingly few For the 
•most part, French people seem com 
fortably close to vCihat our diet 
hooks call the ideal body image As 
a tourist only vaguely familiar with 
Frcnch culture, I was curious aFiout 
the national dieting secret Do they 
tast every Sunday'^ Drink fennel juice ■' 
I'dKC pills’ 

A picnic in the Alps of Provence 
one sunny August afternoon provided 
some enlightenment The picnic took 
place in a grassy meadow high above 
a tiny, ancient town called Senez, 
where young couples from the coastal 
Lities - Nice, Marseilles, Toulouse - 
had come with their children for a 
mountain holiday 

We were 25 people or so in the 
meadow Having arrived in a caravan 
of cars, we got down to business 
immediately A fine was built and a 
long buffet table improvised The 
corks came out of the bottles, the 
lamb chops went onto the gnil and-thc 
I feast began 

We had a magnificent zucchini 
and onion tart, juicy little sausages 
from Algeria, sliced and served on 
fresh baked bread, and spaghetti with 
a pungent Provencal sauce Then 


there were the lamb chops, grilled 
with herbs from the fields, as well as 
cheeses and salads and cakes and 
biscuits and pears and melons There 
was wine, naturally And someone, 
somehow — I never saw it done — 
brewed a pot of fresh coffee in that 
meadow 

1 was three and a half months' 
pregnant, and a great fuss was made 
cjwer me The picnickers sat me down 
under a tree and brought mo little 
plates of tcx)d as though 1 were about 
to go into labour Despite my protests 
that alcohol was strictly forbidden, 
they assured me that a sip of a gcxxl 
wine now and then would develop my 
child’s palate And they brought me 
exac tly that a sip, now and then, m a 
little crystal wine glass 

I ate and sipped and watched and 
listened, and it struck me that, 
elaborate though the feast waa, food 
did not seem the mam point More 
precisely, the point did not seem to be 
getting full Most people ate a little of 
everything, no one ate with the 
cheerless concentration I have seen 
applied in the US to a barbecued 
steak on the Foiiith of July 1 he idea 
seemed to be- lo sample as many 
wonderful tastes as possible witliciut 
neglecting the essential business of 
the occasion, which was talking 
There was alsc> quite a bit of lounging 
and mountain g.izing to be done 
It occ urred to me that the Frenc h 
may be hung up on ftxxi, but they are 
not hung up on eating 

In the midst of llie late night . onge 
and the -^nai k nuiiathon, we have 
grown accustomed !<.> siibstitiinng 
toexi tor SOI lal c ontai t, even for love 
It dcx>sn’f' Cully wot k , of c ourse but al 
the motnent, we always feel as tf it’s 
working And then, when we become 
overweight — especially if we are 
/oung, especially if we arc women - 
we suffer agonies of shame and bUckle 
down to starving 

In France, on the other Ivmd, eating 
IS not a substitute It is the occasion 
for socializing, especially for talking It 
IS conversation that makes the dinner 
table the most interesting place in the 
world The food is there to be 
savoured in the pauses, rolled on the 
tongue tike a mellifluous phrase 
In that sunlit meadow I saw the 
French method of dieting in action In 
a word, it was conversation you talk 
more than you eat These days we 
seem to have more diet 'techniques 
than we can cour^t, hoUi odd that we 


haven't thought of this one' It is 
cheap, painless and medically 
unimpeachable It calls for no kitchen 
scale and rto rowing machine All you 
need is companionship 

That, I realize, ’i not as simple as it 
sounds In Ainenca, for example, the 
conversation diet really would be the 
revolutionary new breakthrough 
proclamx'd every other week by the 
best sellers and the women’s 
magazines, because it would require 
drastii reforms in national behaviour 
No more breakfasts on the run or 
lunches at the desk, no more dinners 
in fiont of the television set The 
rituals of mealtime conviviality are 
Iiecoming more a matter of special 
occasions than of daily custom More 
and nnire, ftx5(] is fast lood 

This IS a difficult trend to reverse 
Perhaps a prescription for dieting a la 
Front Oise would have to Iregin with 
quantitiaoie guidelines 10 minutes of 
conversation for every 10 bites, for 
example, or three instances of 
genuine repartee before desert 

Whether such a programrtie would 
result in weight loss 1 don’t know, but 
lUst imagine the gain m good 
fclltjwship Instead of relying on food 
to comfort oui reives perhaps we 
could leatn to teed one another more, 
verbally aind emotionally This mighti 
necessitate brushing up on the 
conveisational arts better an hour 
alone at the dessert table than a 
monuloguist as dining i.o,npanion 
But an old lashioned, mutually 
stimulating conveisation lan offei 
plcasuie much more enduring than 
anylliing chocolate mousse can 
provide 

Not that the pleasures of ch<x.otate 
mousse should be disdained, far from 
it But the delights of a French meal 
are those of sensation rather than 
violation That is why the order of 
courses is so important, and to violate 
tile succession would tx> like reading 
the lines of a poem in the wrong order 

n lat IS why there is no such thing as 
seconds in a typical French meal 
Once you have enjoyed a taste, what 
good can nrxire of it possibly do’ 
When you stop eating something you 
like, the pleasure of remembering it 
can begin 

And then there is the pleasure of 
talking about it That, of course, is 
probably the most fun of all 


R.R. 
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NATURE WATCH 


Danger on ice 



Weighing almost a thousand 
pounds, the bearded seal which is 
found at the edge of the Arctic ice, all 
around the North Pole, happens to 
be the second largest true seal of the 
Northern Hemisphere, surpassed 
only by the giant elephant seal. 



Most seals have whiskers but those 
of the bearded seal (and also of the 
monk seal) are more like 'beards', 
the whiskers are long and bristle' 
like and the seal uses it as a strainer' 
cum-shove! for finding food, which 
may take the form of clams, shrimps, 
crabs, sea cucumbers and even 
octopuses 


BY ARRANOEMEN1 WITH 
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FAIRY TALI 

Numskull Jack by Hans Christian Andersen 



O UT in the country there 
was an old manor house, 
and in this manor house there 
lived an old squire He had three sons, 
and two of them were the most 
conceited person it was possible to 
meet 

These two decided to propose to 
the princess, and of course they both 
felt sure each would be accepted The 
princess had publicly announced that 
she would take for her husbarxl the 
man who was never at a bss for an 
answer to a question she put to him 
Now these two young men carefully 
prepared themselves for their 
interview with the princess They only 
had a week to do it in, but they 


considered it was quite enough 

One of tfiem knew the whole Latin 
dictionary by heart, and could repeat, 
word for word, the complete contents' 
of the local newspaper for the past 
three years The other brodier, had 
read all the statutes of the guilds, and 
knew what every alderman was 
supposed to know He considered 
this would allow him to discuss affairs 
of State wid\ the princess 

He was also an expert in 
embroidery, for he was very clever 
with his fingers 

And of course, so conceited wSre 
these two young men, that they^both 
said, "I shall win the princess ao my 
bnde” 


1 heir father, who was quite proud 
of the two young men, gave them each 
a horse 

The brother who knew the 
dictionary and the newspapers by 
heart, was given a coal-black horse 

The one who knew all about guilds, 
and who embroidered so well, 
received a miBt-urfiite horse before 
they left the manor-house, on their 
journey to the pnneess, Hiey smeared 
their mouths with cod-liver oil to make 
them more glib 

All the household servants were m 
the yard, to see the brothers mount 
their horses and depart on dieir 
errand, and at that veiy moment the 
third brother appeared. 


Jlfe4 
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i/egetabhs b^ing brought into the city from vilkt^s Bharat vm India 


FARMERS' MOVEMENTS IN 
INDIA by M V Nadkarni, Allied 
Publishers, Rs 100 

T here used to exist a ter 
nfic ‘mode of production 
debate” amons leftists— 
academics and partymen alike That 
debate is no longer present in its old 
form But leftist political strategy 
remains wedded, in the mam, to the 
conception that backwardness is 
equal to semifeudalism Debates over 
how many tractors are used and by 
what percentage of the rural 
population, while iiot unimportant, 
cannot resolve the basic policy issues 
and the question of strategic 
orientation An important and often 
neglected dimension is a careful study 
of the vaiious rural movements that 
have been developing, establishing a 
typology in terms of class dynamics, 
and relating them to the general 
power structure in India Farmers’ 
agitations on support price, 
remunerative price, terms of credit, 
etc , epitomis^ by slogans like India 
vs Bharat, have been growing in 
importance for the last decade 
M V Nadkarm’s study is a serious 
one and it should contribute greatly to 
a clarification of the character of a 
whole series of movements, and 
encourage similar studies of other 
types of movements As a trained 
ecoriomist. Dr, Nadkarni nas 
thoroughly discussed the character of 
capitalist development in India’s 
countryside, the location of the 
farmers as a class within the power 
structure, etc , as well as taken up the 
course of the movements, their class 
bases and ideologies, their 
relationship with political parties and 
various nori-farmef classes, and 
finally, the ptice policy issue 

The centrepiece of Dr Nadkami’s 
study IS the farmers’ agitation in 
Karnataka But he also takes up 
similar movements in Tamil Nadu, 
Punjab and Maharashtra Before 
going into the details of the 
movements, however, it is necessary 
to take an overview of the agrarian 
scene and the farmer^’ position, as 
Nadkarni does 

For Nadkarni, there is no doubt 
that in the 40 years since 
Independence Indian agriculture has 
been transformed into a dominantly 
capitalist order, subject to significant 
regional variations, and with a 
^pectrum having landlord capitalism 


at one end and peasant capitalism at 
the other It is the peasant capitalist, 
(or nch peasant, or farmer) in whom 
Dr Nadkarni is interested As he 
argues, the transition within 
agriculture has also meant* the 
incorporation of the farmers in the 
larger power structure Perhaps the 
most telling instince that he produces 
IS the phenomenal rise in the number 
of agriculturists among members of 
Parliament In 1952, the ruling party 
had 16 5% agncultunsts among its 
MPs, whereas the Janta Party in 1977 
had 36 4% and the Congress(l) in 1980 
had 40 1% In the states, a similar 
process was evident, often m an even 
more prominent form 
A problem with Nadkami's analysis 
IB the way he tnes to explain the 
character ol capitalist development. 
His reading of Lenin makes it appear 


to him that if peasant capitalists or 
large sections of them, due to 
partition of holdings over generatione, 
etc , cease to be marketable surplus' 
producers and/or become (dependent 
on classes or strata economicaBy 
more powerful, then India would have 
a kind of refeudalisation 'The whole 
concept of “normaT or “typeaT 
capitalist development needs to be 
rethought, since patterns of 
development have vaned, not only 
between those countries which 
urxlerwent capitalist development si 
the 19th century and today's 
“underdeveloped'’ countries, but also 
between various countnea in each of 
the above mcntKMiad groups Thus, 
the contsivnng weis^t of the psasantry 
up to and b^iond the foundahon of 
the Third Repubhe and the stsatfily 
growing dependence of that 


lALENOU CHATTEIUEE’ 
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peaaantiy on landlord, money lender, 
trader and state did not indicate any 
persistence or recrudescence of 
feudalism, but illustrated the law of 
uneven and combined devek^ment 
This problem notwithstanding, 
Nadkami’s aivdysis makes it clear 
that there do exist, as of now, a 
sizeable class of capitalist farmers in a 
number of stales Moreover these 
have oiganised movements which 
differ from the earlier peasants* 
movements, tenant agitations, etc , as 
well as from the movements of 
agncuhural labourers today 
A major feature of the farmers’ 
movements,as they have develcqied in 
the four states taken up by Dr 
Nadk 2 imi, is the disenchantment of 
the farmers with political parties and 
j the creation of non-party 
organisations The pioneer in this 
respect was Narayanaswamy Naidu 
I of Tamil Nadu However, given the 
political system existing in India, a 
total neglect of elecbons proved 
impossible In two of the cases— 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka—the 
elections proved to be the weak point 
of the farmers’ movement There ir 
nothing surprising about this 
Candidates contesting elections on a 
clear cut capitalist farmer programme 
are the ones least likely to gamer 
votes from agncultural labourers and 
poor peasants 

The case study of Tamil Nadu 
shows clearly the reasons for Naidu’s 
electoral debacle Though a few 
demands were thrown in at times to 
attract small peasants and agricultural 
labourers, the real aim wia to obtain 
lietter terms for the nch peasants of 


Coimbatore The detailed study of the 
movement in Karnataka shows the 
same trend The 19-point charter of 
demands put to Gundu Kao's 
Government were chiefly demands of 
capitalist peasants Nadkarni 
comments, rightly, that “numbers are 
important in agitational politics to 
organise rallies and protest 
demonstrations, to block traffic, and 
to court arrest in thousands and make 
the prisons overflow" To ensure that 
sufficient numbers turned up, some 
populist demands, like the waiver of 
debts, and subsidised housing and 
rationing for the rural poor, etc, were 
raised Caste solidarity was also put to 
good use to draw poor peasants 
behind the rich But when the time for 
agitations comes, the real face of the 
movement appears soon enough 
In Tamil Nadu, the TNAA 
protested because MGR’s 
Government had given more 
concession to the poor peasants In 
Karnataka the growing symbiosis of 
rich peasant and trader has led the 
KRSS to oppose any demand for 
ending private trade in foodgrains 
Nadkami is of the opinion that “The 
lack of enthusiMm in demanding the 
extension of the public distnbution 
system to cover the margin 2 d farmers 
and the landless labour in the rur 2 il 
areas is not incidental Such an 
extension would make the 
benefu laries of this system conscious 
of the contradiction between then 
own interests and the farmers' 
demands for higher prices and 
abolition of the levy procurement 
system Secondly, it would also 
reduce the dependence of the 


marginal brmers and the landless 
labour on other farmers for 
conspmption loans or loans in kind ” 
The most important issue 
neglected by the farmers is the one 
concerning the wage level in 
agncuhure This is equally true of 
Sharad Joshi’s movement in 
Maharashtra The standard 
argument, that wages would 
inevitably rise once prices become 
remunerative, is neither true, nor 
indicative of the least concern for the 
agncultural labourers The dalits and 
the farmers have also clasned, on 
combined caste-class issues 
The discussion on price policy is 
quite useful However, it is not clear 
why anti monopoly struggles by the 
farmers should necessarily be more 
progressive or meaningful than their 
anti-Govemment struggles In both 
cases, their aim would remain the 
same—to carve out a bigger position 
for themselves in the ruling class bloc 
Despite the author's own pious 
wishes at the end of the book, his 
study makes it clear that the farmers' 
movements arc not revolutionary or 
even progressive (the qualifying 
remark, that they are progressive in 
so far as they broaden the base of the 
ruling class, makes no sense from the 
left viewpoint adopted by the author) 
Consequently, (and this emerges 
clearly enough from the case studies) 
the left parties who have not drawn 
the necessary strategic conclusions, 
will continue to stagnate in the 
countryside For this alone, the book 
should be read by all who advocate 
radical social transformation in Ir dia 
KUNAL CHATTOPADHYAY 


Mystique of life 


I EXPLORATIONS INTO THE 
, ETERNAL by Ramesh S Balsckar, 

I Cnetana, 34 Rampart Row, Bombay 
400023, Rs 150 

J ' HIS book attempts get 
I to the very depth of Being, 
in other words to experience 
that “transcendental ground on which 
stands everything where the plurality 
of manifold aspects of the manifested 
reality can be seen as the supreme 
oneness of the unmanifest” 

The author of this buok 
transformed himself from the 
mundane to the sublime He was a 
bank executive for over 30 years but 
by the grace of his master, 
Nisangadatta Maharaj, he turned to 
spiritualism 

In this book he takes up one of the 
fundamental questKins of human 
existence Where does one go alter 


death^ 

This has been a topic for debate 
from ancient days Some opine that 
death IS the be all and end all of human 
existence Others feel that life is 
eternal aOd when one dies only the 
body dies The person cannot die Mr 
Balsekhar writes, “Man finds it 
extraordmanly diffidult to accept the 
total annihilatnn of the phenomenal 
object with which there is 
identification as a separate entity 
Such identtfication persists beyond 
his concept of the death of the 
physical apparatus, excepting the one 
to exist in some other world” 

This book IS laudable in that the 
author tnes to find the meeting point 
where science and spintuaiity merge 
into the Supreme Truth 
In recent years scientists, 
particularly neo-physicists and 
molecular biologists, have tried to find 
parallels to th^ theories fai Eastern 


mysticism Similarly, philosophers 
and mystics also try to unravei the 
mystenes of the Universe, through 
the processes of reflection Such an 
attempt is also present in the 
monograph In the ^itor’s note. S S 
Dikshit wntes, “He (the author) takes 
plunges into the Yogavasistha, 
Tnpura Rahasya and other spmtuai 
claracs He surveys the th^y of 
relatanty, the Quantum Theory and, 
in company with modem physiciBts, 
studies the behaviour of quacks, 
atoms and sub atoms He explores 
different spheres where the luman 
mind can reach and at times his 
ftndmgs are strikinglv similar to his 
personal experiences as reflected m 
the incidents and events of his own 
life.” 

The book wilt interest those with a 
mystical bent pf mind 


MANORANJAN BA$U 
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New lines of poetry 


THE TEMPERATE ZONE — 
ESSAYS ON POST-SECOND- 
WAR POETRY edited by Surya 
Nath Pandey, Prakash Book Depot, 
Bara Bazar, Bareily 243003, Rs 75 

HIS book focuses on the 
nature of poetry after World 
War D Disgusted wi*h the over 
experimentation of modernists tike T S 
Elet and E?ra Pound, a handful of young 
pcets who were usually lumped together 
as The Mout'ment wanted to return to 
the pre 1914 poetic tradition To 
achcve a distinct identity of tlicir own, 
they worked tor a moral and mteHectual 
dscptsie of teebng whde subjecting 
themselves to strict traditiunai form 
In 1956 Robert Conquest’s anthology 
“New Lnies" mihited Ihe Mxement. 
)ust aa “New Signatures’ had 
represented the new i wvement’ of the 
1930b The poets who appeared in 
Conquest’s anthokjgy vwie Donald 
Davie, John l-iolloway, John Wem, 
Kmgblev Amis, Thom Gunn, Elizabeth 
Jennngs, Pfilp Larkin and Conquest 
Imself They represented a professional 
middle class attitude, neither revolu 
tiunary nor itiartionarv These poets 
reflected a distrust of emotions, not 
controlled by the rational will or 
refined through a discriminating 
sensibility As The Moiemenf became 
a pubkc phenomenon, reaction 
agauist i» started among younger 
poets, including David Holbrook, Ted 
Hughes, Chiistopher l.cvenson, 
Petci Redgrove and Philip Hobsbaum 
wlio formed The Group These men 
were ctoscly connected with the 
magazine “Delta” This book, 
however, refers to The Movement 
and The Group as well without, of 
course, tracing their developments in 
chronological order 

The thesis analytirallv di&cusscs 
the strategies of commurncatiun in 
British poetry After World War 11 
British poets aimed to set up Inks of 
communication with lovers of poetry 
They ^vc readirHjs of their veises 
Such readings opened up a new world 
of meaning and made people aware of 
the social role of poetry Whatever it 
may be, the strategies of communica 
tion in British poetry, remarks B N 
Prasad, are ba^d on suppressing the 
value of the linguistic medium Thus 
the poems of Ted Hughes, Kevin 
Crossiy-Holland and Stewart Conn 
<»r« marked by an absence of linguistic 
excitement Probably, an awareness 
of the 18th century poets and Thomas 
Hardy htks given a sedate, sober and 


composed look to poetic language 
This IS, in fact, the generalisation that 
can be made about a number of 
recent British poets 

The book provides deep insights 
into the religious identity of the 
Movement poets Most of them ate 
agonistics They treat religion as a 
spirit of enquiry Thus Thom Gunn, at 
the time of expbring the nil between 
the acting man and the thinking one, 
his omitted religious subjects from his 
poems In “Jesus and His Mother” he 
touches upon an emotional issue, 
thereby neglecting all religious tiaces 
Here Mary is weeping for her 
incomplete motherhood by giving 
birth to a baby “My only son, more 
Goefs than mine ” Similarly, Donald 
Davie, the chief thcoreticum of Ihe 
Movement, has often dwelt upon 
religious themes Yet. when he 
decides to disclose corrupt practices, 
he gives an oppiortunitv to the 
protagonist to unlock his lieart 
Davie’s “Evangelist”, in this connee 
tion, IS a noteworthy example 

The book deals also with the 
language of post modem British emd 
American poetry Accdrding to 
Lawrence Kramer, the violent verbal 
order of British post modernism, as 
represented by Philip Larkin and 
Geoffrey Hill, creates an impression 
ol stylistic evenness But American 
poems are most likely polyglot Their 
hallmark is what might be called a 
transcendental discontinuity The 
result IS poetry whose movement can 
resemble anything from easy media 
tion to amicable chaos These Fxrems 
embody “meaning without meaning 
fulness” Their great disorder is itsell 
an order as seen in John Ashbery’s 
poem “All and Some” 

The book further analyses cnticedly 
the poetic output of Philip Larkin, 
Doi'<ald Davie Elizabeth Jennings, 
Ted Hughes arni Sylvia Plath Of rdl 
the Movement poets, Philip Larkin 
comes to the foreliont He is 
expbrative and open minded in his 
response to contemporary experi 
ence Surprisingly enough, Larkin, as 
a repesentative of the angry 
generation, never protests against the 
forces that belittle “the glory, jest and 
the riddle of the universe” Life is just a 
music of time and time appears as the 
most important metaphor in Larkin’s 
poetry Man's obsession with 
mortality has greatly influenced him 
Death, (or him, is piescnted as an 
ac tive agent always robbing man of his 
potential from cradle to grave The 
poet watches life as a process of 


gradual extinction “Life is slow 
dying” In “The Whitsun Weddings” 
tie writes "Hours giving evidence 'Or 
birth, advarKc/Oa death equally 
slowly/And saying so to some/Means 
nothing, others it leaves/Nothing to 
be said ” 

The work, no doubt, is scholarly 
But It could have been absorbing, had 
Surya Nath Pandey thrown light on 
poets like John Wain, Philip 
Hobsbaum, Peter Redgrove and 
Christoplicr Levenson 

RANJIT CHAKRABARTY 


Books received 

Regional Development Banks and 
ndustnalization by L K Bansal, 
^eep and Deep PublKations, D 1^4, 
Rajouri Gardens, New Dellu 110 027, 
Rs250 

Industrial Development in a 
Backward Region by S C Patnaik, 
Ashish Publishing House, 8,/81 
Punjabi Ba^, New Delhi 110 026, Rs 
150 

Auditing, a Select Bibliography. 

Ashish Pubhshina House. Rs 175 

Techniques for Zero Base 
Budgeting by P L Joshi and V P 
Rap, Himalaya Publishing House, Rs 
175 

India and Japan, a New Relation¬ 
ship edited ^ U S Bajpai, Lancer 
International. Rs 180 

Where We Failed by C Narasim 
ham, distributed by Rac.na Corpora 
tuMi, 5 9 19/1, Opposite Government 
Secretariat, hh/derabad 500 022, Rs 
SO 

Concise History of Economic 
Thought by Dr B N Ghosh and Dr 
Roma Ghosh, Himalaya Publishing 
House, Rs 150 

Banks and Customers, a Behavi¬ 
oural Analysis by Sushila Singhal, 
Shn Ram Centre for Industrial' 
Relations and Human Resources, 5, 
Sadhu Vaswani Marg, New Delhi 110 
005, Rs 125 

India’s Civil defence in the 
Nuclear Age. by Rajendra Prasad, 
Prakash Book Depot, Bara Bazar, 
Bareilly 243 003, Rs 120 

Copyngnt, the Indian Experience 
by Kala Thairani, Allied, Rs 65 
Laws of Health, by Dr Dtnesh K 
Mehta, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Rs 
100(hardback), Rs W (paperback) 
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CONTROVERSY, 

The poet as an anti-Semite 


A celebration honouring T 
S Eliot, one ol the most 
influential poets of the 20th 
century, has turned into a dispute 
over accusations that the writer was 
anh Semitic At the centre of the 
dispute IS a plan by the London 
Library to celebiate next month’s 
100 th anniversary of Eliot’s birth with 
the creation of a fund to help scholars 
and students 

Several prominent Jews in Britain, 
including Lord Goodman, a well- 
known lawyer who is powerful in the 
business and arts communities, and 
Sir Isaiah Berlin, the phibsopher and 
author, have pined the appeal to 
create the T S Eliot Centenary Fund 
But in recent days, questions have 
been raised about what Eliot wrote 
about Jews, and some prominent 
Jews are qviestioning the involvement 
of others in the centenary fund 
Lewis Golden, treasurer of the 
London Library-of which Eliot was 
chairman from 1952 to 1964 -and one 
of the Jewish patrons of the appeal 
said in an interview that Eliot, after 
World War II, mentions with great 
respect such Jewish writers as Karl 
Mannheim and Simone Weil, and that 
Eliot wrote in 1948 of “the legac y of 
Greece. Rome and Israel 

Golden said that altnough one 
cannot excuse it, the anti Semitic bias 
in Eliot’s writing nas to be read in the 
context of the attitude prevalent in the 
1920sand expressed in sonv quarters 
in America and elsewhere long before 
•he dreadful consequerces of the 
Nazis’ fren/ied use of anti Semitism 
But others insist that Eliot’s v/ritings 
remained highly offensive even'aftc' 
Wcffid War fl 

Michael Hastings, who wrote the 
play Tori and Viv, about Eliot’s first 
martiage, said, "1 he letters he wrote 
and his post War silence and the 
rather scurrilous and vitriolic racist 
limericks he was still writing in the50s 
show absolutely no sense of apology ’’ 
“Privately, Eliot wrote hundreds of 
letters using words like Kike and 
Niggi'r," Hastings said in an interview 
“Like Pound and Wyndham Lewis, 
Elxit s silenr e about the Holcx:aust 
taiinot be dismissed as some kind of 
minor abei ration The three of them 
were as seething and unpleasant a pile 
of anti Saiiites as you i. an find ” 
Flio*, US born and Harvard 
educated, hcv.ame a British subject in 
1927 at the age of 19 His vcorks 
include The Woste l.and which 
established him as a voice of 



T S Eliot aa drawn by hia aiater- indaw, Thereaa G Fhot Hia 


writinga reflect hia dialike of Jews 
disillusionment in the ppst World War 
I generation The Cocktail Party, a 
sophisticated drawing room drama, 
and a txxik of verse for children that 
was used as the basis for the musical 
Cats The p>oct won a Nobel Prize for 
literature in 1948 He died in 1965 at 
the age of 77 

The -current dispute surfaced in 
The Jewish Chronicle, a British 
weekly, which quoted some 
derogatory references *o Jews from 
Eliot’s poetry of the 1920s and 
questioned wfiy some prominent 
Jev s were involved in celebrating his 
birth The issue was a'so raised in The 
Sunday Times and in The Times 

David Nathan, deputy eaitor of The 
Chronicle, which has a circulation of 
about 50,000, said, “There’s no doubt 
that Eliot was a great poet, but I 
thought It extraordinary that some of 
these people were so tolerant that 
they should support an appeal for a 
man who wrote some infamous 
poems " 

Among the works most often cited 
was ’Burbank with a Baedeker 
Blaustein with a Cigar,’ which 
itKludes these lines 

The rats are underneath the piles 


The Jew is underneath the lot 
Another poem, ‘Gcrontian’, 
includes these lines* 

My house is a decayed house. 

And the Jew squats on the window 
sill the owner. 

Spawned in some estaminel in 
Antweip 

Emanuel Litvinoff, a poet now in his 
70s who wrote a poem in 1951 that 
attacked Eliot as anti Semitic, said,“I 
don’t see any reason why there 
shouldn’t be a centenary honouring T 
S Eliot He was one of the great poets 
of the century But he was also anti- 
Semitic In 1948, after Auschwitz, 
after everything that had happened, 
he allowed his anti-Semitic poems to 
be published in a selected edition of 
his poems It was grossly insensitive, 
really appalling When he wrote about 
Jews he used a small J It’s an 
indtviduars choice to lend themselves 
to a fund raising effort, but ! 
wouldn’t ’’ 

The appeal which is being 
supported by Eliot’s second wife, 
Valene, is seeking about $170,000 to 
help scholars use the resources of the 
London Library Solar, about |5O,0OU 
have been raised, 
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O F all the ways to adapt Alice 
in Wonderland, the moat per¬ 
verse, It seems, would be to 
peel back its genteel Victorian veneer 
Without the story’s decorum and 
fairy-tale disguises, the Hatter would 
seem dangerously mad, the 
Caterpillar would be a seductive 
snake, all of Wonderland would be 
Iviunted rathei than fantastic 
That IS precisely what Jan 
Svankmajer, a Czechoslovak 
animator, has done in Alice, and 
though he strips away all sweetness 
and light, he does not violate Lewis 
Carroll's story 

Instead, he combines live action 
with toy figures filmed in remarkably 
fluid stop-motion and creates an eene 
world of magica] ob)ects 
Brightly alluring on the surface, 
these rabbits, ]am tars and doUhouses 
are sinister iiuide The rabbit eats his 
own sawdust stuffing, the jam is full of 
tacks and the doUhouse becomes 
Alice's prison, as Svankmater’s 
extraordinary film explores the 
story's dark undercurrents' 

Though Alice follows the white 
rabbit to a subterranean land where 
she wanders into a mad tea party, 
pbys croquet with flansngos 'or maBets' 
and stands trial before the furious 
Queen of Hearts, the film only loosely 
follows Carroll’s plot, or any pbi at all 
Svankmajer moves from one 
surreal profusion of images to 
another 

Hw Alice Bits in a cluttered 
playroom next to a small China doll 
that IS her exact double. Suddenly at 
stuffed rabbit kicks its way out of a 
glass exhibit case, puts on a red coat 
and escapes to Wonderland through 
the drawer of an old wooden writing 
desk 

The white rabbit moves so 
smooth^/, we fanstantly forget he is an 
animated toy 

But Swikmajer never lets us forget 
Me are watchbig a fikn m which an 


actress plays Alice telling a story 
Near the start, she faces the camera 
and eays, “Alice thought to herself, 
now you will see a film ” 

She goes onto speak all die 
diaracters’ voices, and the camera 
returns time and aga-n toacldse-upof 
her lips reciting 

Her own self-conscious narrator, 
Alice acts out her story Following the 
rabbit into the drawer, she falls down 
what resembles an elevator shaft, 
passing shelves filled unth objects— 
like a cup filler with the skulls of baby 
birds 

These things will reappear in 
Wonderland, which is a senes of 
cramped rooms, suddenly opening 
onto a barren field where a painted 
stage backdrop hides more cramped 
rooms 

Wonderland is a place where a rat 
in royal blue velvet swims across a 
flood^ room and starts a campfire on 
Alice’s head That, Alice thinks, u 
going too far, *o she dunks her h»d 
under water 

In this toyland, Kristyna 
Kohoutova, as Alee, is the only livmg 
creature, vihich adds to its eermess 
When she dnnks a bottle of mk, the 
live Alee suddenly shnnks and 
becomes her animated'doll double 

She cats a tart, grows and is the live 
actress again, switching back and 
forth wiA sudden and effective dream 
loge 

With Its extreme close-ups. its 
constant motion and its smcxjth 
animation, the film n so visually active 
that It ctoracts us from a heavy- 
handed bet — this H a world of 
symbols come abve 

In a room where Alice finds the 
darning basket from home, socks fiD 
with sawdust and crawl through 
round holes in the floor 

They look like worms and phalHc 
symbols, but most of dl like socks 
comctolife One sock picksdenturas 
and fake eyeballs out of a tfus jar, 


puts ttiem on and becomes the 
caterpi&ar. 

Another minor flaw in 'Alice' is 
partly a problem of translation 
During the repeated close-ups of 
Alice’s mouth, her voice is! 
conspiciuusly dubbed into English 
, The disjunction of lips and voice 
does not increase the film's 
surrealism, it johs us out of its fictive 
world 

Svankmaker, who has made short 
animated films for over 20 years but 
never before done a full length 
feature, has called 'Alice' “a senes of 
dialogues with childhood, or 
expeditxins into its landscape ’’ A 
New York theatre suggests it is not 
appropriate for young children 

Both are right ‘Alice’, as it unearths 
the fears that animate dre-sms and 
nightmares, is definitely a film for 
adults 


CARYN JAMES 




LANGUAGE, PLEASE. 


Meeting and parting 


Mr SubMtd Chim-flhutee writes 
“Will you lx. kind eiw ugh to let me 
know wlidt shcuild be the correct form 
of wishing some gentleman at 
different houisof the day'll knew that 
in this s''u ition u person should say 
for gniiig respec t to others aCi ordirig 
to the Imu* sLii h as in the morning, 

'Good i.ioining', Cniod afternoon’ at 
afternoon, ‘tjood evening’ in the 
cv* ii'iig, eti But yesterday I read 
from .1 book in whi< h they advised in 
the interview column to say, ‘Good 
morning’ at any hour of the day So I 
am in confusion " 

It is tornial to greet one with ‘Good 
niorning’ etc according to the time of 
the day According to the Shorter 
Oxford English Uictionary, ‘Good 
day’ IS a pit rase of salutation at 
meeting or parting and‘Good even’is 
a for-'i of salutation equal to ‘good 
evening’ (but used at any time after 
noon) ‘Gix)d night’ is a customary 
phiase used at parting at night or 
befc'e going to sleep This pfirase is 
nof used when meeting a person at 


any time of the day or night 

‘Goodbye’ is a shortened form of 
‘God be with you’ It is used in bidding 
farewell to one ‘I must say goodbye 
now’ means ‘It is time for me to leave ’ 
In Mr Chowdhuree’s letter there 
are two mistakes — ‘at afternoon’ 
should be ‘in the afternoon’ and ‘from 
a book’, in the context, should be‘in a 
Ixxjk’ ' 

Now some examples from 
newspai’iers 

In ‘The court observed that tn view 
of the circumstances he was 
ad)ouming the case sine die,' ‘he* is 
iitorrect for ‘it’ ‘‘He’ will becorretf if 
we use ‘judge’ for ‘court’ 'Sine die’ 
means ‘indefinitely’ 
in ' its capacity to lower the 
temperature to well below frozen 
point at a faster rate* ‘frozen point’ 
IS wrong for ‘freezing pioint’ 

‘This scandal erupting suddenly, 
has caught the Social Democratic 
Government unaware — only three 
months before the general election ’ 
Here ‘unaware’ is incorrect for 
‘unawares’ 'Unaware' is an adiective 


! wasunaware (not aware, ignorant) of 
this development ‘Un aware’ is used 
as a predicattve adfechve only, t e it 
cannot be used to qualify its noun 
directly by being placed before it We 
cannot say, ’An unaware man’ We 
may say. The man is unaware of his 
danger ’ ‘Unawares’ is an adverb, 
meaning, ‘by surprise’, ‘uneiqiec- 
tedly’ The news took me unawares’ 
means ‘I was surprised at the news ’ 
The word also means, ‘without being 
aware,’ ‘isiconsciously’ He probably 
dropped the parcel unawares 
(unconsciously) 

‘The three draft resolutions — 
economic, political, and internatKHia] 
— to be finalized tomorrow at the 
extended Congress Working 
Committee session They were given 
the final • touches today ’ In this 
extract, we should, first, put a comma 
in place of the lull stop after ‘session’, 
and, then, drop the ‘they’ that comes 
immediately aterward Or, we should 
put ‘are’ before ‘to be finalized’, thus 
making it a complete sentence 
P MUKHERJEE 


Future prospects 


C CHINA and India are 
tf.e only very poor 
nations likely to claw their way 
out df poverty by 1995, accoiding toa 
report issued by the World Bank 
Mure than 40 others — such as 
Ethiopia, Bhutan, Burkina Faso, 
Nepal and Bangladesh — have too 
little savings and too much debt, says 
the international investment agency’s 
11th Annual World Development 
Report 

'If you’re a person in India or China, 
v«u can see a way out,” says Stanley 
F’senci, Chief Economist of the 
Woi Id Bank "You can expect that if 
t Kings go as well in (he next decade as 
they did in this decade, that you’ll be 
ahead your inrome will be on the 
way up ’ 

But Hat’s not »rue in other very 
poor (Muntries. especially Sub 
Safiaran Africa, home of most of the 
othei < \>untncs where Gross National 
Product (the value of domestic and 
loieign output) was estimated at 
uridei MSO a year, compared to 
$17,48U in the United States 
■‘It you v'ere to compare daily lives, 
you wouldn’t see a whole lot of 
ditterence (between the African 


coiffitnes and China and India) 
texiay,” he says “But if you look at the 
trends, with China and India going up 
very fast and Alnca having gone down 
and with really no prospects of 
rommg up, there’s no reason to be 
optimistx: ” 

All poor nations were hit dunng the 
last 15 years by rising prices for oil, 
falling prices for other commodities,, 
rising debt service costs and cuts in 
axl from and purchases by nch 
countries 

China and India had a financial 
cusnion Considering their low 
income levels, both countries have 
uncommonly high savings rates and 
relatively low per capita external debt, 
says the report But in African 
countries, without sue h a cushion, pet 
capita income fell 25 percent 
“They’re insolvent They’re using up 
their capital,” Fischer says 

Rapid population growth and 
external shocks have contributed to 
this, but weak economic management 
was a major cause, the report says • 

A number of countries have .nade 
positive adjustments. These include 
lowering real exchange rates, 


reduevig fiscal deficits and raising 
export crop prxtes, the report says 
Other countries have sometimes 
allowed policies to worsen 

But they havent come close to 
China’s growth rate of 10 percent and 
India’s of 5 percent in recent years 
China and India loosened State 
control, depended more on market 
systems arid pursued careful fiscal 
and monetary policies, says Fischer 
He says he expects recent decisions 
by China to risk inflation by 
expanding credit rapidly to slow 
down, but not stop, that country’s I 

growth | 

» 

At the economic suihhiit in June in I 
Toronto, leaders of the seven biggest 
mdustrial democracies agreed to 
choose from a menu of lotions, 
ranging from debt fotgiveness to loan 
stretchouts, to help the very poorest 
countries 

The World Bank report indicates 
that under that programme Sub- 
Saharan Afixa’s debt overhang in 
1985 would be reduced only to the 
level that cnpples middle-income 
developing countries in L.atin America 
today. (NYT.) 



THIS WEEK by Tlil Y, 



ARIES 

Mar 22—Apr 20 


R|B 

CANCER 

O 

Jun22—Jul23 



LIBRA 

Sep 22—Oct 23 



CAPRICORN 


Dec 22--Jan 20 


MAKE SURE THAT YOU 
keep up your goodwill now 
You seem to be tom m 
several ways, and might 
become irritable, but do not 
overreach to minor 
problems Things will soon 
improve Some minor 
ihanges in or around the 
home stiould give great 
satisfaction to all involved 
New meetings are indicated 
and this applies panic iilarly 
to those interested in group 
actnities Important 
dates 28, I, J 


YOU MAY NOr HAVE 
much free time this week It 
seems likely that things may 
get a little out of hand As a 
result, you could become 
more than a bit frustrated 
Lac k of communicdtion may 
result in making unwise 
decisions So get as much 
information as you can first 
Try to be on gcKxi terms 
with everyone by being 
patient and tactful 
In^ortant dates 1, 2, 3 


YOU MAY FEEL THAT 
some things are beyond 
your control at the moment 
But this IS not the time to 
arrange anyihii'g important 
Seek the advice of those 
whose influenc e could be 
helpful Certain events may 
result in a change of pLin, 
but ohhough you t ould feel a 
little disappointed, U* suie 
to welcome any alternative 
arrangement Lxercis* lac t 
K' going along with others 
ideas Important dates 1, 
2 i 


A QUIET WEEKEND MAY 
be folkiwed by a few hei tic 
days, but foriunalely vou 
appear to have some gcxid 
ideas with eneigy to mate h 
Wlvii you need nicist ncjw is 
complete c'ooperation and 
hc’lf) Holidays are highlight 
ici and yon will gain fiopi 
tlvm Those' at home are 
likely to 'le in for a busy 
spell Plans chich vou 
thought lAt'rc settled might 
have ic. bi completely 
rev'sc'd this wees Impor¬ 
tant dates 1,2, 3 


TAURUS 



Apr21-May 21 



LEO 

Jul24-Aug21 



SCORPIO 


Oc:t 24 —Nov 2i j 



AQUARIUS 

[ i/l'-Kt;' 




_ -J 


IHl'^ SHOULD Bf AN 
excelleiit time to follow up 
ideas and to furthi'r a new 
relationship Ycxi may be 
involved in son S' sort of 
negotiation and should 
make the most of the 
a,'ailahl( opportunities 
Afjer a rather quiet 
weekend, ihe rest of the 
wc-ek VO ' turn out livek and 
busy If invcjived in a move of 
sotiK' sort you can expect 
thinigs tr> go sin<x)thly, so 
long as yesu take c are of your 
belongings Important 
dates 29, 30, 1 


TAKE ADVANTAGE Of 
the present It is ideal for 
friendly discussions, 
especially if they relate fo 
the future Do not let 
opportunities slip by, as you 
could benefit from them 
Sensible planning is 
irfiportant if you hope to fulfil 
dll your ambitions Maintain 
friendly relations with those 
around you as it will help 
make life that much easiei 
for ihe moment Important 
dates 31, 2, 3 


PEOPLE AROUND YOU 
might appear unco 
opcrat’ve tins week A lot of 
p,itience will be needed At 
the same time, you nec-d to 
take stock of voui own 
motives, and de ide exactly 
what you want 0;er the 
Wic’kend vOU may get lu ws 
fhai will piobii'ly 'ead to an 
unexpected scxvil engage 
ment As a result you may 
revive an old friendship 
There is an an ot 
cheerfulness aboui the 
whole week, so have fun 
Important dates 31, 1, 3 


IHF EMPHASIS APPEARS 

to be on Irivcl .although 
those with vOun<i c hildien 
may Kive to mat e new 
arranqc’iiienis at raftiei 
shot 1 nolle I Ncstrfheless, 
ihis should lx- a pleasant 
phase’ 1 r, to adopt a more 
opt'm'sin ouilookand mase 
the lu St ot present 
tiic'i.Tistanci s Prepare* 
yoiirsi'll oi minor upsc'Is 
You will then he* able to 
tai kic wlialevc’r comej 
along Important dates 
30, 1, 3 


GEMINt 

May 22—]\in21 


WHATEVER PLANS YOU 
had in inind i ould turn out 
different from what was 
oiiginaiiy expected Family 
niatters arc important now, 
and the needs of others will 
keep you occupied 
finances may impiove a 
little now, hut you should 
still hi faiily cautious and try 
to avoid extravagance 
St» lal life will be e.iiertain 
tng with amusing compani 
OIK- adding to the fun 
Important dates 1, 2, 3 


VIRGO 

Aug 22 —Sep 21 


YOU NEED 10 BE QUITE 
certain of your aims if vou 
hope lo progress Find lime 
lor a bit of quier fhmkirg 
bi'forc njsnmg into anything 
you know little about, ask 
for help if neccssaiy You 
cun anticipate moie 
pic>gre*>s than of late Most 
ot your interests and 
activities will provide you 
with the relaxation and 
c heerful companionship you 
seem to be in mcd of 
important dates 1, 2, 3 


a SAGITTARIU S 

I Nov 22-Dec 21 


A GOOD DFALISIIKEL Y 
to happen during tlic 
coining weeks whx h could 
alter your present oivlcxik 
Tins IS generally a much 
Ivtter phase th in of late, 
and should do a lot to lilt 
youi spiiits Personal hones 
and wishes I'Xik like laking 
shape now but avoicj 
hurried changes fnc’iids 
Mid rekitives will lx; very 
iiiuchonthescerie Pleasant 
outings atc* nighlighied 
during the week Important 
dates 31, 2, 3 


mSCES _ 

Ff'b20-Mai. 

TAKL SI OCK OF YOUR 
piesc’iit position, and make 
necc'ssao, < haneje s This 
wex’k h IS the appoaiar>ce of 
Ixitig hc’c tic witn little or no 
time for your own put suits 
This should lx. an enjcivahle 
phase with personal 
lOkitioriships w« lla->pc’cted 
Yixi mii-.t however try lo 
sec’ th'iic^s lealibtically, or 
you might spoil what kxiks 
likc> an exc c'ption,illy happy 
tune Important dates 1, 
2 , 3 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patiika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made in heaven — or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial fColumns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
get you one. There’s still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today’s aae of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance'^ So. 
we’ve Introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Based on 
scientific calculations. It 
delivers perfect 


combinations. Perfect 
matches! 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you Just can’t be too 
careful when It comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life. Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We’ll send you 
the most ideally-suited 
matches which accurately 
match your requirements 
along with the usual box 
replies — and in no time 
at all! 


All you need to do Is 
fill In a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don’t have to pay aiiy 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad In Amrlta 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika. Allahabad & 
Lucknow, Northern 
Patrika. Kanpur. Amrlt 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and lugantar, 
Calcutta. 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrlta Bazar Patrika« Calcutta & lamshedpur • NoiOnvtn iqdia Patrika, 
Allaha\>ad & Lucknow a Nortbem Patrika, Kanpur « Amrit Pkwbhat, 
Allahabad & Lucknow a fugantar, Calcutta 
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CAPITAL VIEW. 

Washout 

I I w.is Ih*^ first heavy monsson 
showei ontheldst day oftheLok 
Sabha Ironically, even F^rliament 
House leaked profusely at many 
places, and water dripped continu¬ 
ously from the top of the Lok Sabha 
riglil into the well of the House, only 
inches away from the seat where 
Indrajit Gupta sat uncomfortably, 
while the watch' and ward staff 
wall hed helplessly, unable to ward it 
•If Then were leakages (mercifully. 
Put politically! m the Rajya Sabha ahd 
in the library on the ground floor 
Next door, in the Central Hall, an, 
end of the session meeting of the 
Congress(l) Parliamentary Party was 
sc heduled at 9 30 am. but it got 
under way only after the Prime 
Minister airived about half an hour 
Uito Because of waterlogging and lack 
of tianspurt, several members, 
particularly from drought-prone 
bi.ites, could not make it to the 
meeting 



But a CPl(M) member, who is used 
to floods and waterlogging back home 
in West Bengal, left his apartment in 
the Vithdlbhai Houae at quarter to 
.nine, and came to the exit point on the 
ground floor He could not spot a taxi 
'or an auto-nckshaw in the blinding 
rain Not batting an eyelid, he plunged 
into the rain, almost as a fish takes to 
water, to reach Parliament House for 
a consultative committee meeting, 
■fixed for 9 30 a m The only snag in his 
mini Odyssey was that, if he had 
cared to check on the preceding day, 
he might have discovered that the 
meeting had been put off 
Perhaps, the climate makes the 
man Old-timers would relate how 
delegates from the south, where the 
climate is sometimes describes as 
“hot in winter, hotter in summer”, 
went to the Congress session^ iq 


Lahore (then part of united India)and 
were nearly laid low by the shivering 
welcome at their destination Only 

heio from fellow delegates saved! 
them 

No reply 

T o digress from the weather, a few 
recent incidents — in and out of 
Parliament — should nng a bell of 
alarm in the minds of those who would 
like to be “non-aligned" in the current 
battle “non royal” between the 
Opposition and the ruling party 
The day it rained, Madhu 
Oandavate (Janata) drew the 
attention of the Deputy Speaker, who 
was tn the chair in the Lbk Sabha, to 
art intenm inquiry report of the Union 
Labour Ministry The report stated 
that women working as iron ore 
loaders m railway sidings in Bihar and 
Onssa are harassed sexually by 
contractors 

The Deputy Speaker's instant 
reaction “For discussion under Rule 
193 there is no time Adjournment is 
not allowed and then this is a State 
subject ” 

Madhu Dandavate's almost lone 
protest that a Central Ministry was 
involved and that the Minister 
concerned should rrake a statement 
on the basis of the Labour Ministry’s 
report evoked little response from the 
Treasury benches, which are not 
short of women members When a 
member shouted that the Home 
Minister make a statement. Buta 
Sngh retorted “Is it about tnbal 
women or teachers' stnke’ I am 
sorry, I have nothing to say cn this ” 

Women, beware... 

A cuuNe of days before the rams, a 
large number of women demons 
trated near Patel Chowk, not far from 
Parliament House, against the pnee 
nse Wamen police apparently had a 
free hand in mauling the agitators, 
even resorting lO lathi<harge 
Inevitably, there was an echo in the 
Lok Sabha when Basavarajeswan 
(Congress-I from Karnataka) was in 
the chair There was a passage at 
arms between the presiding lady and 
the Opposihon, which disputed the 
government statement that only one 
demonstrator was hurt, and asserted 
that there was a lathi-charge, borne 
out clearly by pictures in newspapers, 
but not mentioned at all by Minister of 


Stale P Chidambaram 

Basavarajeswan disallowed 
exposition interruptions and called 
the next item on the agenda But 
Geeta Mukherjee and other 
Opposition members held their 
ground, and fridrajit Gupta asked the 
chair why (he women should have 
been lathi-charged when they were 
merely violating orders under Section 
144, Cr P C Basavarajeswan’s curt 
reply was “1 have heard enough of 
'it 1 have called the next item ” The 
Opposition walked out in protest 
The question is not whether the 
women’s agitation had political 
overtones, but whether they could be 
humiliaTcd it^hey agitated peacefully 
‘Surpris'ngly, again, women members 
of the ruling party, who shout the 
loudest on irrelevant issues, 
maintained a stony silence in the 
House Perhaps theyhad a “whip” not 
tp speak on the price nse' 


Marital status 



N arasimha Rao in the Lok Sabha 
&r, I have a submission to make 
In the Revised List of Business for 
today, at item no eight, papers were 
to be laid on the table by ‘Kuman 
Saroj Khaparde’ When it comes to 
item no 22. the Bill is to be moved by 
‘Shnmati Saroj Khaparde’ 1 do not 
know whether it is the same person or 
the same person has become 
something else 

Deputy Speaker Madam has no 
raised It Madam is not bothered Why 
IS the Minister bothered’ 

Somnatn Chatterjee Is somethin 
going to happen between item no 
and itetpijpo 22’ 

lUNGSlISER 











*> herd tomprising lawns and aduhs 
Unlike other gregarious animals. 
( hital leave and enter herds freely A 
large herd may break up into small 
parties which may reunite again 

"Hie graceful antlers have three 
tines — a long brow tine set nearly at 
r'ght angles to tfie oeam, and two 
branche tines at the top Old bucks 
i)|ten have one or two fise points on 
the brow antler where it joins the main 
beam 

The stag in the first year grows a 
pair of simple spikes, which appear as 
velvet coal Cl I studs emerging from 
the pedicals a part ol 'the skull 
these spikes arc shed, and in the 
secoii.i year the antler carrits a tme 
tieai its base m the third vear a 
‘•rniinaiiiii. ,oded li is in tire loinih 
ytar that the stags sport tugged. 
:h ee tined antlers with a brow tine 
vnd a neam above it torking into two 
-»n top The newly-grown antler is 


enc^cd in a thick soft skin lalkd 
'velvet' The dense mat of fii e lui 
which resembles velvet, is highly 
sensitive and delicate and nourished 
by numerous blciod vessels 
To avoid damage to then antle'i 'ii 
velvet chifu/ letreat from densi 
forests to moie open grasslands 
llic'y lead a secluflecl life, mocingonlv 
short distances in search of ‘ood 
When the antlers are m vekei lh« 
ihilul retrains from using tiiem in 
attack or defence Stags in velvet 
when challenged to .» light rear up 
and strike with their forefeet in the 
manner nl hinds 

When the antlers reach a certain 
litvel of uiowlh, a tiny cn Ixrny matter 
called burr’ is generated ii st above 
•he point where the antler joins I'a 
base in the skull The ring gradually 
cuts off blood circulation, causing the 
blood vessels to desiccate The velvet 
shrinks, dries and begins to peel off 


rhe tougti 'xi.., >ialcr«al that is left, is 
rti«. hfirri 

I he lime for sht dding antlers varies 
troni pla. e u, p|,,ee h, Madhya 
f radesfi and South India, it is usually 
fietween Ajinl and September f'ven 
thongli till antlers are in vc'lvet till tfie 
end of De.enilv, stag', carrying 
antlirs m various .tages ol 
d.veloprTu-nt h.ive hem seen at all 
sotjsons 

D uring the early pat t of the year, 
tfiC slags are »i rut and their 
■■utting call - a discordant 
screaming bray is freely heard It is 
always the stag in hau^ horn that 
brays and the call has sexual 
connotation and. also, a social 
s.>gnificance Ihe frequency and 
intensity oi the call vanes with the 
locations 

A high pitched bark in the distance 
« the chad’s alarm tall rm iIH 





mtdn tiiat it has sensed a tiger oi a 
Itopar d It the i. all persists, a predator 
IS certainly or the move A soft 
mewling tail indicates a hind The 
impressivt roar or bellow of stags 
during rutting is significant of lust, a 
v.t nt toangerandjealousy Thebellow 
also dt'racts the hinds in the 
Pt 1 jhlxiuihood 

StioMeii deer have less developed 
la- •’ glands as they have no difficulty 
ill sc' urinq hinds, tl,e stags fight in the 
pi» a-iiiecil hinds to acquire a harem 
Mi'ci/ seldom live under dense 
c a c' I hey prefer the fringes of 
lull its, where then bright spotted 
I i,ai bler'ds with the flicks of the light 
and shaili' filtering thrciugh the leaves 
Thi structural char.ictcr of the 
su riiiindnq-. is seen in the si/c of the 
* I's I ru' e.irs are much smaller and 
I I'lie I ungjacl thin those of the 
S(i''-if)iif Hearing matters less/o'thc 
I 'ii(tl sine I It inhabits more open 
c.('s than the sombur, and 
•'» relnii’ has ,i wider vunv 

I he hat deiimt) of the antlers usually 
's a prelude to the rutting season as 
anti. IS an- the weapons with which 
*t.igs fight foi the possession of hinds 
j In su' h fights the stags close in with 
I iiiweied heacTS Antlers clash or 
I I’crln. k with the full forCe of the 
poOie*. behind them The combatants 
' push end thrust the anthers and 
I ■ ithdi/aw for moments, out of 
f'tiaustion, only to fight another 
'xnii The bout continues till one or 
n ottu r IS defeated 
Wounds from the thrusts of antlers 


•are severe but seldom fat^ Biit 
fighting stags Have pertshed, unable to 
extr'cate their interlocked antlers 

The stags try to ward off predators 
by the sweeping thruSl of their horns 
But while these weapons may delay' 
the foregone Conclusion, they are 
hardly effective against the forceful 
attack of tigers, feopards or a pack of 
wild dogs 

•as tne deer runs with its head 
thrust forward, its n«:k and shoulder 
- which he between the upturned 
points of Its antlers — become the 
point of f<x:us for a leaping tiger or 
leopard to attack The hunting 
techniques of wild dogs arc different, 
one of them usually seizes an adult 
stag by the snout while the others 
attack the rear end, biting the thighs, 
buttocks and flanks There is 
apparently ro merciful killing, often 
the deer can be seen running, with its 
entrails trailing behind TTic deer, 
hov,ievet, may be struck senseless by 
the shock and die quickly Leopards 
lift yearlings and the young, who arc 
relatively safe from wild dogs Keen 
scent, hearing and sight and speed of 
movement are the deer’s essential 
means of escape 


C hital are voracious eaters of 
leaves, shoots and fruit They 
have an inter-dependent rela¬ 
tionship with langur and can be se^n 
gathered in large numbers under the 
fruit trees on which langurs feed 
While langurs are busy eating and 


jumping from branch to branch, the 
leaves and fruit pile up below 

A large, dominant stag can be seen 
claiming the pnme position below the 
trees and driving away the young 
stags A doe feeding below nips 
another on her flank and then, rearing 
up on her hind legs, strikes out with 
her forelegs at the intruder 

There is much conflict below the 
trees, a continuous assertion of, 
dominance A stag may be seen 
balancing on hind legs and nibbling at 
the fruit on a low brarKh, repeating 
this action several times The chital 
seems to gam much more than the 
monkeys, though it is the latter who 
provide the food The other pnnciDal 
benefit is, the association facilitates 
a Corporate warning system against 
danger 

The cfiitaf is a prolific breeder "Pie 
female normally ®ves birth to one 
fawn, almost every six months The 
gestation period is a little over seven 
months The mother leaves the herd 
when about to calve, then drops her 
fawn in a safe spot The fawn lies 
alone, under camouflage, for two to 
(our days and is fed by the mother 
twice a day Once the fawn is strong,' 
on Its legs, it follows its mother 
closely Within a few ;lays, the hind' 
and the fawn with those born the 
previous year, rejoin the mam herd of 
hinds 

The doe will look after her infant for 
a yeai A fawn wilt duck urder its 
mother's forelegs to drink milk It will 
budd her uttder 6rml^ once or twice, an 
acfion that apparently induces'*he 
flow of milk The lactation period is 
long and fawn and yearling alike are 
suckled by the mother fdatunty 
comes at the age of two A well built 
stag stands 90 cm at the shoulder and 
weighs about 85 kg Antlers in adults 
average 85 errj while the reco d 
stands at 101 cm 

The role of herbivores in the 
ecological balance is that they 
regulate the super-abundant growth 
of various grasses, the most quick 
spreading vegetation Herbivores ar.. 
also the basic food of a wide range of 
carnivores Unless the imbaianie. 
between man's needs and nature’s is 
redressed, the forests disappe£ur and 
so do the animals That, one hopes, 
will not be the fate of the most 
beautiful deer in the world 

K. V JAYARAM 


CREATIVriY. 



A Rembrandt akalcti 


case unmistakable 
Old age art includes some of the 
greatest of human achievement It 
would be a waste of life not to know 
the late work of Titian and 
Rembrandt, the last plays of 
Shakeapeare, the late quartets of 
Reethoven, Giuseppe VerdTs Fal&taff 
and Giovanni Battista Tiepolo's 
ceiling in the Bishop's Palace in 
Wurzburg. West Germany The same • 
could be said of the late paintings of J 
M W Turner and Georges Braque, 
the late pastels of Edgar Degas, the 
Last plays of Hennk Ibsen, the 
Ambassadofs by Henry James, 
Metamorphoaen by Richard Strauss, 
the last poems of William Butler Yeats 
and the last films of Akira .Kurosawa 
and Luis Bunuel 

O LD age art has not come 
to an end, either As the 
critic Andrew Porter said not 
long ago, there is no bad music by 
Elliott Carter, and although Carter' 
will be 80 next year, his every new 
work IS coveted worldwide 


work. Carousal, has just been 
premiered at Jacobs' Pillow in 
Massachusetts Cunningham's is an^ 
art of risk, an art of discovery and an 
art of self scrutiny It is, in fact, a long- 
running and ruminative autobiogra 
phy that has to be seen, not lead 

If work of this kind has a special 
fascination for us, it is not simply 
because, in Kenneth Clark's words 
old, even very old, artists have added 
something of immense value to the 
sum of human experience It is 
because the late work of major 
creative artists has so often been 
unprecedented, problematic, difficult 
and above all fearless There is no 
greater compliment than the one paid 
to Ibsen by James Joyce when he was 
only 18 and had just read Ibsen’s last 
play. When We Dead Awaken The 
nine words in question are, ‘Ibsen's 
genius as an artist faces all, shirks 
nothing’ 

1 o fece all and shirk nothing is a 
posture that we recognize in BunueTs 
movie Tnstana, in Samuel Beckett’s 
monodrama Not / and in the strange 


THE LAST FLOURISH 


T hough nothing it not spe 
cific, old age art as u name 
lacks (jLimoer II makes us 
iliink ol eldeily persons jjecking in 
dudgeon at a pie electric typewriter, 
luining away in despaii from an 
unfinished canvas or giving up on a 
commssioned concerto because they 
cannot think how to get beyond the 
opening tutti Tliat name is just too 
gloomy How about coming rouitd for 
some old age art'^ Is not an invitation 
by which courtship can be advanced 
Old age art is a name coined in 1972 
l^y Kenneth Clark — art historian, 
museum director and author and 
narrator of the television senes called 
Cii'iluation — in a lecture called the 
Artist Grows Old It refers to work 
done in old age in a distinctive, 
innovatory and often problematic 
style by t reative people in all the arts, 
from Aeschylus in the Oresteia, in 458 
BC to this year's music by Elliott, 
Carter and this year’s paintings by 
William dc Koonmg and Francis 
Bai on Late work, m that sense, hasa 
sjjec ilK ally late style, easier to 
uani /e than to define, but in any 


The English novelist Anthony 
Powell IS 81, and after he completed 
the 12 volumes of his Dance to the 
Music of Time in 1975 he could have 
put his feet up on the sofa But he 
didn’t, and his last novel, The Fisher 
King (1986), has one ot the most 
beautiful concluding paragraphs in 
the long history of the Engli^ novel 
William de Kcx>ning is 83, but his 
most recent paintings break new 
ground in a lean, serpentine idiom 
Louise Bourgeois is 75, but her every 
new sculpture is full of what Kenneth 
Clark in another context called 
marvelous and embarrassing 
psychological insights Merce 
Cunningham is old, as dancers go, but 
what he is doing with his company is 
as innovative as ever 
Nothing in the current season of 
promenade concerts in the Royal 
Albert Hall in London is likely to be 
fresher or more surprising than the 
roaratorio that Cunninghairi and his 
longtime colleague John Cage 
contributed last year to the Next 
Wave festival at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music His most recent 


...late art of every 
kind offers us what 
Kenneth Clark 
called a glimpse 
of some Irrational 
and absolute truth 
that could be 

revealed only 
by a great artist 
_ In his o ld age. ^ 

conflations — hall drifted sand, half 
human body — that Francis Bacon 
lately set down on canvas It is not a 
^posture that comes easily Ibsen 
groaned aloud toward the end of 





\rat$ A 


Itlo “H only my powers last, 'lx* said 
But they must, they must, as for 
Caspar David Friedrich, most 
visionary of German tomantic 
painters, he said in the 1830s that he 
would hole up indside himself, leaving 
It to time to show what would come of 
his imagining — a brilliant butterfly, or 
a maggot 

We have only to read Shakespeare’s 
last plays -Pendes for one, and the 
W/in/<*r’s Tale, for another in 
lealiae that what Kenneth Clark 
I ailed the tierce new world of theaged 
imagination can be a place of terroi 
and contusion, in whch fan< les 
uriiivowable in earlier veais take over 
and run wild Disease, senilitv. hatrect 
.vioUmici*. twisted sexuality and the 
foulest po.ssibie invcitiw abound it 
has nothing to do with the okl age 
serene and bright and. lowly as •! 
Upland and night that we read abijut 
111 W'llliam Wordsworth’s To a V'oung 
/ ody There is nothing pietty or 
soothing about the night fantasies that 
are the subiei t of a reient p'ect tor 
piano by Elliott Cat ter But if we look 
and listen in the right way, late art of 
every kind offers us what Clark called 
a glimpse of some irrational and 
absolute truth that could be revealed 


Picasso ^ 



oniv by a great, artist in his old age 

T here are, of course, roabsolc , 
rules in art Brahms did not by 
any means peter out at the end 
of his life, but there is nothing tierce or 
confusing about the two clarinet* 
sonatas that he wrote for his favourite 
executant, Richard Muhifeld A 
delicious, inimitable ambling motion is* 
their prime characteristic Richard 
Strauss in youth was a master of 
tumult and boisterous exaggeration, 
but in Metamorphosen, an ekgy for 
the destruction of Europe that he' 
wrote in 1945 for 23 solo strings, all 
that was laid aside It is the 
prerogative of the great artist to take 
leave of life in his own way 
In relation to late works of art, every 
generation defines Itself In doing so.it 
reveals insights, predispositions and 
blind spots unknown to its 
predecessors We cannot imagine 
texiay what possessed the Burghers of 
Amsterdam to turn down tfiat 
most arresting of late Rembrandts, 
Conspiracy of Claudius Citn/is, and 
refuse to pay for it We laugh to read 
how people could not read the late 
paintings of Turner and dismissed 
them as daubs without meaning. 
.Within our own lifetimes, the late 
,work8olflgqr Strfwnskjt 




thought of as willful, spindly and 
c ontnvcd As for late Picasso, it has 
been dismissed as senility made visible 
It lb a discovery of our own day that 
there IS such a thing as the 
deliberate'y terrible late style In 
painting, Francis Picabia, Giorgio de 
Chirit o and for a moment or *wo Rene 
Magritte flouted every canon of good 
taste in order to tread new, strange 
and quite possibly dangerous ground 
We have also discovered that late 
style IS not the prerogative of a 
painter, sculptor, poet and comixiser 
Performers and directors have also 
their late styles What is Peter Brook’s 
McihabhariUa due in October as 
part ot the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music’s next Wave festival, if not a 
prime example ol late style"^ Those 
who remember, the sovereign 
lOiHision with whi> h Biook directed 
Jean Paul Saities No L'\u in London 
just alter World War II will known 
exdv-tly how tar he has travelled to 
make ibis nine houi epic drama on a 
subitcl drawn fioni Indian mythology 
I here is a late style in 
Iieitormarice, too When Feodor 
C hal'apiii was in his 60s, he gave song 
icLiia's that in i onsentional terms 
Win i ompleteiy ira/y No one knew 
what he w.is going to do He 
iiinoun< ed the songs by number from 
a lal (irogr, nime book 1 hire was no 
attempt at authentic style in 
SihuluMt Ol Sihumann He broke 
enMv maginable rule F'eople laughed 
will 11 be began But in no time at all 
live were hushed, subjugative, 
tapliw, and by the time he was 
thiniigh wnth Sihubert’s Dop;x’/gunge» 
Ol liiimann’s Die Beiden Crenu 
ilh'i- ifu'ie was a degree ol awed 
aiti ntion that this listener has rarely 
heard since 1 haK too, was late style, 
and one that f^ed all, and shirked 
nothing 



Wordsworth 



A painting oy Rabindranath Tagore In waterproof ink, pastfti andf 
watercolour done In 1938 at the age of 77 


We experience late style wbenevei 
Rudolf Serkin o' Vladimii Hoiowit/ 
plays the piano Wlvn John Gielgud 
and the laic Ralph Kiihaidson were 
in New York a few years ago, playing 
Haiold Pinters No Man's Land, we 
had it in spades, as we shall doubtless 
have It, when Colleen Dewhurst and 
Jason Robards play in Eugene 
O’Neill's I ong Day's Journey Into 
Night ne> t summer And there are 
dance companies that perpetuate a 
late style that, but lor them, would 
have vanished from the earth 
It could, by the way, lie aigued that 
late style does not necessarily have 
anything to do with the calendar 
Theie are people who live to a great 
age and never develop a late style A 
'case in point is that of Georgia 
Okeetfe, who lived to be 98 and will 
have a lifetime’s retrospective at the 
National Gallery in Washington soon 


llieie aie a'siy oeonic perhaps best 
noi named tiere, a'in go soil after 
hrilliani beginning and don’t begin to 
•qu.ility 

And tfieie is a tbud kind ot artist - 
the ones who cJecelop in such a dense, 

( onsistenl and powerfully motivated 
way that they develop a late style in 
their early “lOs Frank Stella’s 
torthcomirig letrospecfivc, opening 
on October 2 at the Museum of 
Modern Art, 's likely to be an example 
of this But perhaps this relates .to 
what we know already — that 
everyone living has an age that isquite 
independent of the one given in their 
passport 

Altogelliei, the late style in the arts 
IS a phenomenon of capital 
impoitance It can teach us to develop 
a ’late style in life, it will haveTendered 
us an incomnarable service 
1 IOHNHU 8 SELL_ 



SCIENCE. 


Buzzing the brain 


S ClENTISTb are, beginning to 
decipher ttie extremely faint 
magnetii fields* that envelop 
the human .Tam, generated by the 
fllckerin'g elei lni. al currents of mental 
processing 

At two do^en laboratories around 
the world, teams of physicists and 
neuroscientists have begun to refine 
techinques for exploring both 
ordinary brain function and disorders 
ranging from coma to schizophrenia 
They have already succeeded in 
pinpointing signals representing 
specific mental activity —from normal 
perception of sound to abnormal 
epileptic seizures 

During arrays of sensitive detectors 
placed over the head, researchers are 
producing images not of the brain’s 
anatomy but of its function Fhe 
changing magnetic fields make it 
possible to be ate and measure 
precise sites of neural activity, deep 
within the brain’s furrows and 
creases 

in one illuminating sei of trials, 
researchers played tones of different 
pitches and used the magnetic 
sensors to track the resulting 
electr.cal signals in the auditory 
centre of the brain Aa the tones 
hanged, the location of the brain* 
activity moved Thus the brain 
appears to contain a tone map, in 
v'hich particular bunches of neurons 
handle sounds of different pitches 
The techniques of neuromagnetism 
are new and experimental Neverthe¬ 
less, several clinical centres are 
opening to research the applicability 
to particular disorders With some 
epilepiKs, for example, magnetic 
sensors appear capable of guiding 
surgeons directly to abnormalities 
before they can be detected by even 
the most advanced imaging devices 
“Its still young, but the clinical' 
applications are just enormous,” said 
Edward Hynn, head of a the iieuro 
magnetism team at the Los'Alamos 
National Laboraiory As the techno 
logy progresses, allowing many 
sensors to operate simultaneously, 
the possibilities are expected to 
become even richer "Our goal is to 
get a three-dimensional movie of 
what's happening in the brain,” Flynn 
s.ud 

Pie future of ncuromagnetism ,s 
closely bound to the future of 


superconducting materials Super 
conductors, carrying electric current 
with perfect efficiency, form the heart 
of the advanced sensors that make it 
possible to dfetect very weak magnetic 
fields 

The sensors are known as squids, 
or superconducting quantum inter 
ference devices They are sensitive 
enough to measure ghostly fields with 
barely a billionth of the strength of the 
earth’s own magnetic field, the force 
that turns compass needles That, in 
turn, IS a thousandth of the strength of 
a small bar magnet 

Squids are coming into wider and 
wider use Geophystcists and oil 



dcutcliM Of the human brain by 
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companies use tne/n IQ map 
subterrneaD rocks, ^cause tempera¬ 
ture differences deep in the earth 
change the magnetic fieick And the 
US Navy is actively exploring the 
possibility of using squids to detect 
submarines 

A squid takes up no more space 
than any tiny electronic circuit, but 
the present generation of supercon¬ 
ductors requires extreme cold, 
adding bulk and expense Newly 
discovered superconductors—from 
which worlung squids have already 
been made^could allow sensors to 
be packed together much more 
effectively, without troublesome 
cooling systems 

“The new high-temperatuie super¬ 
conductors are going to have a big 
impac t.” Flynn said. "Aiotofthisth^ 


we Stic k over people's heads is just a 
reservoir of liquid helium ” 

T he application ot squids to 
physiology is not limiti‘d to the 
brain Biomagnetism has be 
gun exploring such organs as the 
heart, with its relatively powerful 
electric currents, and the livet, with its 
high concentrations of iron 
The brain, though, has Jong been a 
special souue of frustration Ihe 
b.»me skull that so efficiently protects 
It from external shot ks also sc teens it 
from observ.ition Much knowledge 
about brain function cc*mej from 
EEGs, or elect roencephalogtams, 
measurements of voltages .it the 
surface of the skull, .ind *hosc 
voltages give only a criule picture of 
^he underlying activity 

The skull dampens currents, but it 
IS transparent to magn* tism “1 like to 
think of biomagnetism as providing a 
new window on the hi am, a window 
that lets us tell you where activity 
takes place in a way that you could not 
before,” said Samuel J Williamson of 
New York University, a leadn ig centre 
of ncuromagnetism researen 
Williamson believe* that a detailed 
testing of the brain could become part 
of routine physical examinations Ho 
has suggested that a 15 minuie 
battery of test could assess such 
functions as sensory perception and 
short and long term memory 
“It's no longer a question of 
whether such an annual brain check 
will be developed—It’s a question of 
when,” he said 

Any electrical current, including the 
currents that activate muscle cells 
and energise the . Tain’s neurons, 
creates a surrounding magnetic field 
That IS the fact of nature that makes 
possible electromagnets and motors, 
and it IS the fart on which 
biomagnetism hinges 
Until squids were invented, two 
decades ago, the fields generates by 
the body’s currents could barely be 
detected Now the fields can be 
measured with enough precision to 
allow computers to calculate the 
location of the ongitud signal 
Computer analysis, along with the 
use of multiple sensors, also allows 
researchers to screen out noise m the 
form ot magnetK signtds (rum the 
mvnr onment —near ty machm ery.ttie 
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earth’b own field and even cars* 
passing on nearby streets Laborato¬ 
ries also use magnetically sbelded 
rooms, with thick, expensive walls 
designed to block outside signals 

At the world’s major neuiomag- 
netism laboratories—at New York 
University, the University of Rome 
and the Helsinki institute of Techno¬ 
logy-one path of investigation has 
been adapted from psychology The 
ability to pick out certain signals from 
fne complex magnetic haze lets 
scientists carry out expeiiments in' 
how sights and sounds are pierceived, 
how muscles provide feedback for 
motor coordifiation, or how attention 
IS paid 

In one expenment at the NYU 
Centre, two different tunes were 
played at the same time, and subjects 
were asked to pay attention to one or 
the other One was high pitched and 
the other low pitched, so the 
researchers were able to track the 
magnetic signals corresponding to 
each, emanating from points deep 
within the brain’s auditory cortex 

They discovered that the conscious 
act of paying attention served to turn 
up the amplitude of a signal and turn 
down the amplitude of its competi 


tion “So what you’re ignoring, you’re 
redly turning the volume down on,” 
Williamson said 

Because they could pinpoint the 
electrical activity, they lould deter 
mine the precise stage of sensory 
processing sound that was affected, a 
point about 45 milliseconds after the 
sound actually arrived 

The finding contradicted tlie 
predictions of some psychologists 
“Many people had argued that 
attention must be a late effect, that 
you must recognise what a thing is 
before you can pay attention to it," 
Williamson said 

So far, at least, the techniques are 
best suited to brain functions oi 
problems associated with a specific 
location Higher level brain activity 
activity in the realm of thoughts and 
memories—seems likely fo be 
distributed over wide areas and 
millions or oillions of neurons 
Analysing then workings will require a 
far ncher understanding of the 
relationship between complex pro 
cesses on large scales and small 


In v'linical practice, researchers at 
various centres are beginning with 
disorders such as Alzheimer’s 
Disease, schizophrenia, stroke and 
coma Their hope is to find signs of 
abnormal brain function and to see 
what paf ts of t ne brain are implicated 
The appeal of magnetic sensing is 
that 't • an 'jvc a precise thi ee 
dimension picture without tlic risks of 
invasive probes “We don’t have to 
open up tlie bead or look inside the 
head to see what’s gome, on in these 
epilejitic discharges,” said an expert 
To construct detailed images and 
watc*' them change over time, 
scientists cvill need arrays of manv 
more sensors than are now aveulable 
Die biggest array in use is a 14 squid 
devil e at New York Umversity’s 
laboratory in Bellevue Hospital 
Centre The laboratory has ordered a 
device with 128 squids 
The new sunerconducting mate 
rials may let designers pack many 
more squids together They imagine 
flexible squid studded helmets 
That would eliminate one of the 
vexing difficulties that has confronted 
researchers the tendency of human 
heads to come m awkward shapes 
(NYT) 
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When the 
animals 
sensed 
doom 

While the Yuqosldv cilv 
of Skoplje was sleeping 
under the pale dawn sky, 
the animals of the area 
were going herserU with 
inexpln abk' fear Noth¬ 
ing appeared to be wtong, 
vet all living things, 
except the human popu¬ 
lation, seemed to know 
that the earth was about 
to open 

10,111111 and 111 .lOV'My Fli’phiints 
iii.iiipoliinn.i.ildii, lUsiitd.iI tiu'k'iiii 
ol till'll i ,u losuu ^-pi'kiti't to «>si app 
(til" i.i's tirs! thiiil 'n , that 
sut'K’iin. t'li'st h.iyi liiot-pn in and 
.( 11 I'd till .mirnali. yonldt'ndnothiiiq 
"ii'!.') Dll n ivilh .»di spptate rush a 
iii'iir I'lephaiit toie down a line ot 
sti I'l ra.'in )s and qallopi’d away 
•Kioss a 1,1'vn strewiny husties and 
on lament'll shrubs I'l hei wake A 
l-eip. I who tiieo it' calm hci was 
'iiiin d 



Hie supeiintendenl lan hack to his 
housi (cm a qun 1 hen an uniannv 
thing hsippencd A' il iiy a signal the 
animals fiei.inie strangi'lc quiet 
the siampedmq i wpii iiit sioppi ct 
111 Us ti.icKs anti tllo M ditsi l! lo 't led 
hack to till cage It w.ii is though 
they had resKjned theinsi I' es to their 
late Then animuielater dev.ist.itioii 
t amt to Skopiie 

1 Ol endless seconds nothing could 
hi' ht .ird hu’ ihi i i.ish ol i ollapsing 
I'uiliiings I tie ‘ici ston Holel 
M.11 edoi'i.i SIC lyeti tiom side lo side 
tsilnit lumtilin'i Us ’KO heuioonis jud 
lliei lit I ip.i'ils iil'il'ti sti'i el 

fV’i ks ,hi'l t'lio igh till a.I as it 
'll.,' I'c ,inn " iXi'i’t* .iit.ictMs 
iiidi t'(' 'hioiigii ihi siteel ,A man 
'la'liuil 1 ilio'igtii 11 vc,i' ir 
iivdionin aoii'h A six'-nii hlui k 
sl'uink 111 SI. e ,is the e iil , sa.i'ltuc'e I 
uji ttii' two line. 1 llooi 

Oik til the Mfisi 1 I'ppliiig dis.i ,Ii 11 
i.is the t(i|,i‘ 1 oil ip-t ol iliue 

ap.irimeiu huiklinos housing thi 
town's dot tins .Mill ihi'it families 
Kes. Ill pl.ines I in I'lig itic it. i tiulo 
see flic iid eves lU fTidlmg (ires 
siiiii'ng thiol gii tic dust iloud 
h ingiiig ocei SOiplii’ Soon medi, ai 
tea ns be<)t'n to poui into ifii siiu ken 
Illy trucks brought u. desptialc'l' 
n. edeci ccatc i 

At least 80 pei cent cl hiuldings 
wi rc Hestroyeci or hadi'. daniageo all 
services disrupted and over lllOiJOO 
P ople made homeless .md 2 lX )0 
iniuied - all in .i few seconds 
The next day th- first Icc bads 
returned to the stiicken t ity How did 
they know that trouble w is in the air ' 
Was It some mysterious sixth sense-' 
Some experts beheve thai 
centuries ol experience nave left 
aniniiils with a memory impnnt of 
riangei at hand If humans cvei had 
tills sense they now see n lo nave lost 
It cushioned against adversity by 
policemen, doctors, and insurance 
companies 

Another theory's that anunalsare 
warned by a bu-ld up in electrical 
pressure, or have a built in “early 
warning system ’’ This uncanny sense 
animals have is hard to believe But it 
IS harder to discredit Whaievet the 
reason, animals can tell when we 
humans are in danger We can ignore 
their warning, but — as at Skoplje 
at our peiil 






















F in^‘ quality (.loth from Beiiqal 
u.ab onci’ 'vi>''th almobt itb 
vwiMyht m ycilc! Plinv (/J AI.)I 
mentions jhe exiellente ol li* nyal'b 
textiles In the late midfilt and the 
early nirxicrn aye. numerous towns 
dotted Benyal Muslin liom Dhaka 
held Its own ayaniit industrial 
products till fon il'li' doceiT oft the 
produc tion line 

So profitahU wa^ the textile trade of 
Bengal that industiial lobbies in 
Britain pressiiriM.’d thegoeernment to 
imi>ow ov( r ,'0. duties The Last 
India Comoanv, for its part, invested' 
heavily in this field In Nadia district, 
the liaii'ti iradeis provided a direct 
impetus to the expansion ol weaving 
But almost fiom the beginning it was 
as ( siiloii.itice as indigo cultivation 
wvis in tlie l^^th tentury 

1 he profitable nature of the trade is 
brought out sharply by the investment 
figures In 175i}, the Cbmfjany’s total 
investments in Bengal amounted to 
Rs 19,b8 445 Out , of that, Rs 
1,68,500 had been invested in the 
Santipur area, and Rs 4 67,050 in 
Dhaka In other words, around 33% of' 
the investments were concentrated in 
two cities and their neighbourhood 
With the coming of the. industrial 
revolution, things began to change 
f7n Ih January 1802, W C Odfield, 
district magistrate and chief 
administrative officer of Nadia, st nt a 
letter apprising the Company oi the 
plight of the weavers I W Poxton, 
supervisor oi the Santipur factory 


A child worker: Age is no bar 


wiote to the Company's trading 
authorities about the problem of a 
shrinking market and the wage 
situation 

Later, th»- weavers attempted to 
speak up for themselves In a 
memorandum in 1872, they pointed 
out that in'just over a century the 
number of weavers in Santipur had 
come down from around 40,000 to 
13,680 It IS this history of the forcible 
destruction of a craft and the 
impoverishment of a whole layer of 
artisans that is immortalised by the 
writings of Karl Marx “The misery 
hardly finda a parallel in the history of 
commerce The bones of the cotton 
weavers are bleaching the plains of 
India” fCapita/, Vd 1) 

Now, 100 years later, the situation 
IS hardly any better Post 
Independence Santipur staggered 
under the crushing burden of the 
partition Demographic shifts of a 
significant nature too* place As if to 
partly compensate for the problems, 
there was an influx of weavers of the 
Dhaka and Tangail traditions Taking 
cotton and silk textiles together, 
Santipur now occupies a unique 
position in West Bengal handtoom 
sector 

Handloom weaving is, of course, 
more or less prevalent mail districts of 
West Bengal Its products include 
sarees, dhotis, lungis and gamchhas 
The Santipur region is famous for the 
tangail of Fuiia and the more recent 
variety of jamdani tarigoil from 


Daihat Bui the mainstay remains 
what IS known simply as the Santipuri 
saree 

The tangail, is mainly produced in 
Bdsak Para (Fulia) and Buicha The' 
Santipuri saree produced elsewhere 
ranges in price from Rs 40 for the plain 
variety to Rs 90 tor the imitation silks 
and those with intricate borders 
Below these come the Janata saree, 
for which the thread count is forty to 
sixty For this vaiiety. the major 
customer is the State Government 
through undertakings like Taiitujd 
and Tantusree 

The loom consists of a wooden 
frame (6'6'' x 3 x7 high) with iron 
ribs, a bowl for the thread, a wooden 
spindle, bobbins, some thread, two 
beams, one a bit smaller than the 
other, hooks to hold the beam*' in 
place etc To add borders to the 
sarees, additional equipment include 
ajachail machine, apitch board piece 
with the pattern punched out, and 
iron rods to hold down threads so that 
the design comes ou* smoothly, 
without the threads getMng all tangled 
up 

The most vital leqilirernent is, of 
course, the thread It comes mostly 
from Coimbatore in South India 1 he 
entire eastern India trade in thread is 
dominated by just a dozen or so 
Calcutta based businessmen The 
result IS a round the year speculation 
in thread Sjxculation and quasi 
monopoly are common when one 
turns to dyeing and bleaching the 
thread The necessary chemicals are 
cornered by a handful of persons The 
lack of government regulations for 
coloured thread enables them to push>{ 
up the prices at every moment 

Handloom weaving is a backuard 
industry Yet, in the Santipur police 
statiorr area, theie are,some 40,000'| 
looms Skilled and unskilled, m all 
some 70,000 people are attached to 
this industry The realms are 
complex So is the result 

n the Fifties and early. Sixties, a 
great many weavers were jute mill 
workers At that time, weaving was 
more profitable In 1%0, one could 
finish a plain saree in a day^nd earn 
Rs 3 50, enough to buy six kg of rice 
at 56 patse j^er kg Today, the rate 
‘paid for that same saree is Rs 10 11, 
With which one can only buy at. 
spectfx: times, less than two kg of nee , 
This sharp decline in real income is 
•the result of a growth of the labour 
force,.a lack of alternative sources of 
income, and the specific character of 







ones’, places them among the m; 
class, even if in class terms they 
exploiters, the weavers have suff« 

« senes of setbacks throughout tj 
Seventies and the early Eighties. 

! The weavers come in 2 dl ages 
types Locals and immigrants 
Bangladesh, 10-year-old to SS-ye 
old, sit at the looms In needy famdi 
even a five year-old is given some 
Uie winding the thread on bobbina 
the rate of 50 paise for 10 bobi 
filled 

In all, today we find a number 

hipes^tf-oeqple empbyed part-or fi 

time m weaving—non-weav 

workers (prepanng the thread, 

etc), ioomless weavers, owi 

operators, and karkhanadan 

On the other side we have 

bigger karkhanadars, the d 

owners, the mahajana, the pe* 

who control the supply of thread, 

a chain of sellers—in the Howrah 

in Calcutta and elsewhere. Asarec 

Wttch a weaver is paid Rs 12 wiU fete 

the karkhanadar Rs 3 to Rs’S at tt 

most If he can sell it at the loc 

market, he may get a little more T) 

price at which the maha/an buys tl 

saree might be as low as Rs 55 or I 

60 The same saree will be sold ' 

Calcutta, depending on the type > 

establishment, the clientele it cate 

to, at anything between Rs 90 and S 

110 

•“T* 

E ven though weavers ofte! 
know all this, organised resii 
tance is difficult for diem. A 
pwco-rate workers, even a one-cU^ 
“lock-out” causes them extreinj 
hardship Rarely do the weaver* 
^'combine in such large numbers thi^ 
the mahajans are forced to chmb oi 


the uiganisation of the industry The 
last has to be understood clearly if one 
wishes to know why the weavers are 
so ill paid, while 'he sarees cos‘ so 
muc h by the time they come to shops 
in Calcutta 

Up to Iht mid 60s, the system was 
simple A weaver would take an 
advanc e from an investor or mahaian 
and work according to his orders "^he 
mahaian would give the sarees to 
shops in Calcutta and other cities But 
the food movemei’t of 1%6. and the 
rising tide of workers' stiugglesof that 
tune did not leave the weavers 
untouched I ed by the late Kanai Pal, 
weavers in their thousands flocked 
undei the banners of the Bayan 
SiainiK bangha The mahwans struck 
bai k soon after by profoundly 
changing the urgamsation of the 


industry 

Instead of investing directly, they 
sponsored a category of intermedia 
ries known as karkhanadars These 
people own anything between five and 
200 or more looms They produce 
acccH'ding to the mahajans’ order 
The design, the monetary advance, 
even the thread and at times the loom 
actually belong to the mahajan The 
karkhanadar makes a profit of two or 
three rupees per saree Often, the 
karkhanadar himself is a weaver So 
the real owner remains safe, behind a 
padding of karkhanadars whose 
function IS to cushion the shocks of 
weavers’ movements Unable to fight 
diiectly against the mam exploiters, 
unable to wrest more than marginel 
benefits from karkhanadars whose 
own in come, especially the smaller 


thar high horses 

There exists no clear class-basei 
,organisation of the weavers Only' 
.small section is organised—and thi 
section It spfit into 7-6 organisabor 
corresponding to several politia 
parties. The mahajans, on the oti 
hand, are quite well organised. W 
the centenary of the May Day 
observed with great fanfare 
Santipur, weavers even today ai 
forced to work for 11 or 12 hours 
day 

A highly billed worker can eai^ 
between Rs 350 and Rs 400 fit 
month Moderately skilled workeij 
earn around Rs 280 300 Consideriis 
the low pay, long working hours am 
very often unhealthy workifr 
condition, it is but natural 
a companion of so many weavers. 






CiockwiM from lop — a waavar al wark; dya workara drying ttiraada 
In tha aun; a woman working wilfi a efiarka; a caMdron of dya: 
A trouMad fratamity 


Though Sanlipur boasts of one of 
the oldest municipalities in Bengal, the 
Santipur Police Station area also 
includes sizeable rural areas Around 
17,000 people in the rural areas arj 
employed part or full time in the 
handloom sector Two factois had 
combined to spread the craft to the 
rural areas The first was the steady 
influx of people from East Pakistan 
(now Bangladeshi who settled in lural 
areas, and many of whom brought 
with them the skills of generations of 
weavers of Dhaka and Tangail 
Indeed, F’llia, now dubbed an “upa 
nagan", was nothing but a rural area a 
few decades back Its transformation 
has been due in large measure to the 
growth of weaving, especially of silk 
' The other factor which led to the 
growth of cotton weaving in the 
countryside was the agitation of the 
urban weavers Tl\c mahajans bund 
that poor peasants and landless 
labourers were quite willing to work at 
least part-time at lower rates in order 
to supplement their meagre incomes 
Though there was no possibility of 
shifting the entire system to the 
countryside the creation of a rural 
sector had a greatly beneficial effect 
for the maho;ans A weaver or a small 
karkhanadar, trying to push up the 
price of a saree, is always liable to hear 
the tpahaian say "They accept less m 
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the countryside" 

A survey carried out by the writer in 
1983 showed that out of about 17,000 
persons working as weavers in the 
rural areas near Santipur, tust about 
7,000 arc full time weavers T^eir 
monthly incomes are about 20"<> less 
than their counterparts' in each 
category m the town Besides that, 
there is the fact that the liesi qualify 
sarees arc not manufactured in the 
rural areas 

faking these two (at tors into 
account, it fair to say a rural 
weaver earnsbetweenRs ISO and Rs 
250 per month Such people 
obviously have to turn to some p.iit 
time work as well As lot the pan time 
weavers ihcc work Ini .iMcihmg 
Ivlween (our lb eight monihs a yi ar at 
the kx*n II one wishes to compare 
their incomes with those ot the urban 
weavers the rate paid per piece is a 
better yard stick than the monthly 
income For a s^ree which the 
mahajan would buy lor Rs 60, a 
karkhanadar pays about Rs 2 less to 
a rural artisan tlian to an urban one 

Even more than the urban weavers, 
the rural weavers are hampered by 
their inability to organise themselves 
into any effective association or 
union Smee^rfor any of them, the . 
loom IS a source of su(H>lementary 
income, they are not Is stron^y 
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affected by the lower rates as are the 
full timers The mobility of labour is 
also less pronounced in the villages A 
villager will not go to work for a 
karkhanadar or maha/an other than 
those who have invented m his or her 
own village as easily as a town worker 
will change over from one loom owner 
to another 

Relations m the countryside, 
between the exploiters and the 
exploited, benefit the former even 
more Whereas in Santipur town, a 
weaver has a matter of fact 
understanding of the economic 
relation between himself and his 
employer, in rural areas social 
relations still dominate Quite often, 
the weaver is still humble, and 
addresses the owner as manib 
mosfiaye The mahajan will use the 
lamiiiar tui in talking to him as a matter 
of course More than two decades 
bav-k, the picture was the same in the 
}wn But over the years, behaviour 




patterns and relations havebecome 
relatively modernised there S^iai 
and customary ties hold back artisans 
far less in the town when it comes to 
presenting their demands forcefully 
The plight of the weavers is well 
recognised by political parties and the 
administration alike, at least on paper 
Yet very little has been done so far to 
improve their conditions in any 
significant or realistic manner In the 
last 10 years, the Left Front 
government has been singularly 
unhelpful, which is remark^le not 
because the previous regime was 
better (which it was dqt) but because 
of the tall promises made in J977, after 
the first Left Front governqient took 
over The conflict betvueen the 
government and the weavers is the 
latesi chapter m the story of thetr200- 
year bnq struggle 
To be concluded next week 

All photograph* by 
ANISH GUPTA 







‘MEDICINE, 


Beating the microbes 


D iscovery of tivo new classes of 
antibiotics in recent weeks has 
drawn attention to the 
continuing scientific effort to stay one 
step ahead of the microbes that 
become resistant to treatment it has 
also raised hope. that they may 
someday become piowerful weapons 
in fighting infections 

Dr Michael Zasloff, a scientist at 
the National Institutes of Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland, reported last 
month the discovery, through 
experiments on frogs, of a new family 
of natural antibiotics called 
magainins” They appear to kill a 
broader spectrum of microbes than 
any known drugs, and the search is on 
to determine whether they will be 
effective antibiotics in humans and 
whether they can stimulate the body’s 
immune system to fight infections 
more effectively 

In June scientists at Astra, the 
Swedish drug c ompany, reported that 
they had developed a new class of 
.ynthetic antibiotics that may assist in 
treating infections of the unnary tract 
and those that complicate surgery 
and hospital stays 

Beginning with the development of 
sulfa drugs in the 19305 and penicillin 
n World War il, scientists have 
produced at least a thousand 
(antibiotics from more than a dozen 
families Many antibiotics are too 
oxic tor everyday medxral use, but 
the 100 or so on the market have 
saved millions of lives and tanned the 
maior killers of yesteryear They treat 
many bactenal, rickettsial and fungal 
diseases, and a small number of drugs 
ight a few viral illnesses 
Still, new antibiotics are needed for 
many reasons, including these 
n Many fjacteria have developed 
resistance to the older antibiotics and 
are doing the same against the newer 
drugs Resistance is a major public 
health problem, particularly in Third 
World countries where antibiotics can 
often be bought over the counter 
A/ithout prescription 
Cl Many sophisticated new 
therapies, such as organ transplants, 
can be hampered by infection with 
organisms once considered harmless, 
and some of these microbes have 
developed resistance to antibiotics 
The resistant organisms can spread to 
i ~*i— h»«mtaki 


D Antibiotics are helping many 
people with chronic diseases liv^, 
longer Cystic fibrosis, for example, is' 
a cofhmon genetic disease that' 
usually killed in the early years of life, 
often through pneumonia Now many 
people with cs/stic fibrosis are living 
into their 30s and some into their 40s 
A major reason is the frequent use of* 
antibiotics to help these pieople ward 
off mtcrolies that cause pneumonia 
But continued success depends on 
keeping ahead of the microbes that 
develop resistance 
o ^me antibiotics are very 
effective only if they are administered 
intravenously and over long periods, 
and replacements for these are being 
sought Patients needing intravenous, 
long term therapy, like those with the 
serious bone infection osteomyelitis, 
must stay in hospitals for weeks or 
months Now scientists have 
developed a family of antibiotics called 
“quinolines” that can be taken as pills, 
drastically shortening their hospital 
stays Quinolines have been licensed 
in some countnes and are expected to 
be marketed in the United States 
shortly 

o Many other antibiotics must be 
adnunistered several times a day, 
scientists are seeking newer ones that 
would be effective when taken less 
often 

° Just as scientists discover new 
drugs, doctors recognize new 
microbes from time to time, such as 
Ihe one that causes Legionnaire’s 
Disease The first step upon finding a 
new microbe is to test Existing 
antibiotics on it Even when one or 
more antibiotics appear' to be 
effective, the challenge to scientists is 
to develop drugs specrfically tailored 
to kill the newly recognized organism 
most quickly and with the fewest side 
effects 

A nhbiotics are effective in kilbng 
some types of microbes but not 
others Doctors treat bactenal 
infections by matching a specific 
antibiotic against a specific microbe 
The first step is to obtain sputum or 
another specimen from a patient and 
grow It in the laboratory Next the 
bacterium is identified The doctor 
relies on tests of the bactenum’s 
susceptibility to a variety of antibiotics 
in ciioosing the most effective one 
Antti^iohc* are chemicais produced 

— rw, luju. jjmnnMMBi 


by micro organisms that have the 
capacity in dilute form, to kill or 
inhibit the growth of other mu rubes 
without being excessively toxic to the 
patient 

Antibiotics have (leen luunri m a 
variety ot plac es Penicillin came from 
molds and streptomycin was 
develojDed from tungi found 'ii soil 
Accordingly many drug companies 
routinely ask travelling employees to 
collect soil samples lor later analysis 

In the late 1960s, for example the 
Sandoz Corporation ol Basel. 
Swii'^erlaiid dist oeered Iwo neu 
strains of lungi in soil samples 
collected by employees One strain 
came from Wisconsin and the othei 
from Norway Fhe fungi prodiic ed a 
substance that Sandoz scientists 
hoped would be useful as an 
antibiotic 

Bui there arc often strange twists in 
the paths to scientifx discoveries Dr 
Jean Borel and his colleagcies at 
Sandoz showed that the substaiue 
had another eftect it sujipressed the 
body’s immune system lodav it is 
known as cyclosporine and it h<is had 
a major impact on inijirov.inj the 
success of organ transplant surgeic 

Some antibiotics proved too toxic 
to be useful as drugs But b(<iiie of 
these, such as actinomynn D were 
proved useful in treating (aidi- 
Thus, researchers are studymo 
magainins. as they have other new 
antibiotics, lor their efte< fiveness 
against certain cancers 

Scientists, aided by newer 
technologies, have used natural 
antibiotics to create synthetic ones 

For instance, after a class of 
antibiotics called the monooactams 
were found in soil samples from New 
Jersey, scientists determined the 
class basic structure Ther^ they 
added and subtracted molecular 
components to make many synthetic 
derivatives, one of which, 
azthreonam, is marketed in the 
United States 

. Scientists also have taken a second 
look at old antibiotics to synthesize 
new ones 

About 20 years ago. scientists who 
were trying to develop anfi maiarkii 
drugs came up with an antibiotic 
called nalidiyic acid Baclena raj^dly 
became resistant to it However 
scientists at drug companies in JaPtin: 







he unique position never occured in a 
, game, it has been invented Some 
Iple prefer to go bcsiond the realms 
jity and escape into a kirKi of 
'rderland, where fanciful positions are 
ked out but the rules remain the same 
'rally the problems are in the nature 2 
vers, and it is always White to play aiid 
• by force There is one condition 
vever, one should not win m one move 
en two moves arc presenbed even if 
re IS win m one move* This isn't in the 
e spirit of a usual game of chess but this 
ss isn’t normal chess either How 
uid you win this game m two moves^ 
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The key move is 1 Qb7' Now Whiiewint 
ail variations 

Distnbufion (W1 Kg3. Qe4, Rv4, g6, 
e2. Pb3. g4 (Bt Khl. Rb6. r7, Na8, eS. 
n 

iBrrzER 


IRIDGEi 


The following deal was set -n this year s 
'ar’ contest held on 30 8 87 For 
onvetiiei'i e tht fiarid is rotated througli 
Of clcickwis* 

NORTH (WES I) 

S 9 

H K10432 
D 7 3 2 
C Q J98 


VES r (SOI 'TH) 
> 8 7 5 

i Q98 
3 AQ J 6 
: 104 3 


F-AST (NORTH) 
S A64 
H A76 
O 85 4 
C K 7 65 


SOUTH (EAST) 
S KQ J 1 03 2 
H J 5 
O K 1 09 
C A2 


Jiddings S W N E 

2S<rf - P - P - P 

(i) Six c irds suit with one kus and 13 15 
H CP 

~ W (in elfect North South) pair is asked 
:ii dt'teai Ub lOntract The directed lead 
was S-8 wtien South followed with D 9 and 
West won with D J To achieve 'Pa'’ West 
IS to return a spade 'Par' points are 
actually based on an anomalous premise' 
While delendinq a hand a player is not 


supposed to plan his line of d» fence on the 
.issiiniption that the declarei will choose a 
wrong line West is asked to defeat the 
fonti'dct after two rounds whiih as the 
cards arc, tan never be defeated it the 
declarer plays correctly fo achieve 
defence ‘Par’ West is supposed to rc turn a 
spade Let us see if the hand tan he 
defeitcd after a spade is lelurncd .it trick 
3 

Declarer will win with S K inci cosh b Q 
drawing out trumps iiom the ik’fending 
hands He vwll (hen plav I) K and wes* 'vi!l 
win with D A As he i annot ri'tuin a i luh 
(the declarer will ihen gel a free finesse in 
club) ora heail (declarei will (>ut durnmv's 
H 10 fo di've out cast s A i and w'lll ijel tne 
most vital entrv m heiul to plav C Q Irom 
dummy for finessing C K) West will have 
to cash D J cind O' it with a di ,pii md whic h 
declarer will tuff Hie d« teiue has so lar 
xillec le.l 4 tricks Sc the dt c larei plays H 
J from hand ,.iricl 1 as' 'ntuck to avoid an 
entry to dummy .vik ,i lely Ivild uii the H 
A DeiUrei will ilmi i isli Ins icmaiiiing 
two trumps and f^sl will lie sque cvecl in a i 
1 ards endiri't rVclarer will rnaiiilain If > 
C A2 ui hand and 11 K a 'il C K7 flu 
di'c laivT will IhiMi play ff ‘lorn lurid t tid 
playing East, who will be fcjrccd to return a 
-lub aiii' tjive the declirir liw s.opt to 
finesse 

bo 'he 'laud ' annot lit detealed Bu' it 
the lUvlar." liold- S KQ JlfH? .'J D 
K1094, C A2, West candeleat thecontrac t 
ly playin ( a hcMit ,it this stage siving 
p.irtntt troni King ei o ,ilays'd in heart 
Ac I Ixist will l'*v n leiiirii f) ^ ma * in with 
‘HA We-.t will win wan I) .1 il dev Ian 
plays low cash 1) A and e'lt with his 4tli 
diaiixirifl .jhicf list will ivlf ind ext with 
another spade Tin decliiet will have to 
on< ede anollie'' trick in 1 1 'l 

Parsett* I shoiikl liavi (orisenn ttiis 
(/ossihilily 


QUIZ 



i2 Snnath)! is the deity at Nathdvwara 
near Udaipur, where was his original 
temple^ 

3 Who painted the portrait of Zaii 
Singh now kept in the presidential 
portrait gallery^ 

4 What heppens in ‘ganda bandhan’^ 

5 INS Viraat IS India’s second aircraft 
earner, which is the firsts 

b Which Union Territory has four 
regions, among them Karaikal, Malie 
•and Yiinam^ 

7 Who IS the only batsman to score 
1 (JdO runs in one Ranji Trophy 
scasi in'’ 

3 Why would 1988 be an im|Xjrfant 
year lor the biciiaii film industry 

9 Flit what was highway roblx’r Dick 
I iirpin ariesiv'd-* 

10 Who w.is King of Italy during 
World War I!'* 

11 What IS a daft fx'rry’ 

12 What van be seen at (.'aiiuu a 
v'lllage "i Biittiiny, fiance ' 



Il Wlty IS the man krvown as The last 
of the Europeans’’ 


THE ANSWERS 
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AROUND THE ««»»■» 

Lady behind the throne 



Cveilla Kadzamlra: Malawi’s ‘official hoatass’ 


M ALAWI’S iiqoina President 
Kc»mu/u Boncla has run into 
uno\pt*( ted opposition to an 
initiativi niaiiv sec as a disguised 
alt<'Mi|)i iciarr ingc (or hissurcessor 
, The iioie st't nied to be aimed at 
iiiaiud ,1V, 1 inq Cecilia Kad/ainira, 
Ftinda s Iciriqtiiiic otti>.ial hostesti”, 
mio .1 I (imnuindiiig position to claim 
t'lf ic.idcTship when banda dies 
Although it is illegal in Malawi to 
s[>c<iil,iii on Banda's age, he is 
In liecvd to bv well into his eighties and 
rn rhaps ilosi t<i do Kadramira has 
h.s-ii "icntionid lepealedlv as a 
i) leii'i.i Mil, essor and her ihances 
lonl-iil itengihc it d he thefoimation 
la-ii V‘‘ai ol the ()t()anisation lor the 
rx ' eiiipi'U’iii ol Wo,lien in Malawi 
(C CM) 

I I'Kler Kad/.imii i s tutelage and 
t h 11 'nanship CCM's ostensible 
)l'>eiii'e IS to develop and 
V oninu ri i ilisi- i raltsmanship among 
ic,inii n v%Po au alsvi me.iiliers ol the 
oiiK li g il p.iitv,' thv Malawi Congress 
Pai.v (M( I’l 

rill oiganisatinn has received 
in.issivi puss locciage, and spread 
to ev ci coMieroft ic country within a 
hill tmu’ ol Its torm.ifion Women 
cc t si.iil in pottery knithng, 
I Mibioiilerv h isket anu mat making 
were i.ieimticil and registered as 
■ u-mlir'is and supplu'd with materials 
thee iici'd 

At fust the new organisation was 
welcoii'id but doubts have beer 
growing aUiui its motives Kadza 
Ultra's political and economic 
inUMiuons have b»*come more 
I oiispic nous, bringing widespread 
disenchantment 

CCM women make such items as 
sweaters socks. < lay pots, 
table, loths, shopping baskets and 
floor mats They are collected by 
ClM branch ofticials ^nd sent to 
Lilongwe, Blaiityrcand Mzuzu, where 
CCM shops have been established 
The items are pxipular and tetch 
good prices in the city markets 
Pii'tits arc banked by the 
oi laiiisation, but what happens lothe 
moiu’y attcr banking nobody seems to 
know The* women who produce the 
articles arc nc't paid on the pretext 
that they rcciwed the raw materials 
(ree 

The only reward offered to the 


women so far has been invitations to 
attend exhibitions and denwnstrafion 
parties of their goods arranged by the 
CCM organisation Invited memfwrs 
are served with meals and soft drinks, 
but the get togethers have done little 
to increase the popularity ol the 
Diganisation throughout the country 

Last March, while on his routine 
annual crop inspection tour, Banda 
defended Kadzainira's oiganisaiion 
and denied it was a form ol thansata 


(uolunial forced labour) He said CCM 
was founded to help Malawi women 
develop their talents and skills to 
commercial levels 

P ubfic dissent would not be tole¬ 
rated in Malawi, but Banda was 
aware ol whispered complaints 
tl at the trading activities of CCM 
matched the pre independence 
practices of British settlers who 
.forced Afneans to work on then 






lacco and t^a plantations 
^culars have been seirttly 
jfibuted, attacking CCM as a 
ans o( exploiting Malaixi women 
nitially Banda alt'-iliuted the 
ulars to Orton Chirwa. the 
orisoned leader ol the exiled 
lawi Freedom Movement (MAF- 
NK^), who tie said, was 
intinuing witti his subversive 
•Tseiise” froni lail Later he changed 
tics and blamed Lusaka based 
dical practitioner Dr Harry 
'anausi foi the sed'tious ieeifiets 
[\ number o< Malawians are under 
Itention for distributing seditious 
Iculais after being caught with anti 
-M material Banda's sensitivity to 
thangalo ac cusations are well 
anded During the nationalist 
ugglc foi independence, agitation 
ainst latxiur piactices wen at the 
ire of African opposition to colonial 
le 

Observers in Malawi say the new 
jmen’s organisation was founded to 
lidify Kadzamira’s political hand 
id provide her with a jtiong female 
iSc She will also need the money if 
te IS to overcome John Tembo, her 
am competition <\s Banda’s her 
iparent 

Banda's apparent switch from 
embo to Kadzamira is not a tota* 
|jrprise Despite Tembo s strengtrr 
ad/amira s closeness to Banda has 
^tablished her as a recognised rivad 
,embo’s star has declined in the 
lessy political scene since 1983, 
hen Dr Attati Mpakati, leader of the 
ociali§t League of Mafawi 
.ES6MA). was assassinated by 
lalawi agents in Zimbabwe, Orton 
'hirwd w^is sentenced to life 
•nprisonment for treason, Dick 
jlateaie the MCP secretary general, 
jias murdered by security agents 
i It IS believed that widespread 
lolence would be inevitable if Tembo 
;cre impmsed as succ essor The 
trength of feeling appears to have 
lade some impiact on the President 
To pace the way for Kadzamira. 
ianda sougfit to create an impression 
hat women play an important part in 
4alaw’'s political life When Banda 
.nd Kadzamira make a public 
ippc'iirarico they are greeted by 
ircliesiratcd demonstrations by 
housands of women, dressed in 
High* him and red dresses 
■mblazoni d vith Banda’s pcjrtrait 
rhev danc e and sing pre rehearsed 
.ongs praising Banda 
Banda refers to the women as his 



Malawi has an In¬ 
creasing number of 
single-parent fami¬ 
lies run by women 
whose husbands have 
died, been detained, 
forced into exile, 
migrated, or divorced 
them. The burden of 
looking after a family 
single-handedly is 
heavy enough, and 
the women resent 
being used as free 
labour by the CCM. 

mbumbas (daugiitcTs and sisters) 
But the CCM scheme afjpears to have 
back fired 

Apart from acting as a travelling 
support group foi presidential 
appezu'ances, women have been 
allowed no other serious roles to play 
in Malawian society 

M alawi has not ratified the 
United Nations convention 
on the elimination of all forms 
of disc nmination against women, and 
within Malawi women have made no 
significant achievements in politics, 
diplomacy, public administration, law. 


mi’di. me oi te idling 

Since indepeiiiieiu e in no 

woman has been appoinleckl to the 
cabinet as a ministei Bar da >eho has 
ruled throughout has never appointed 
a woman ambassador, high court 
judge permanent sc’< reiaivinthccii'il 
service, nor man.iging dirertoi or 
genc'ial manager in a paia-.talal 
company Although thete is no 
written law discriminating against 
women, m prai tue they plav virtiiaiiv 
no part in Malawi’s professional and 
politic al lite 

Unlike a number of othei Afiican 
countries, Malawi has no: heliied 
women ongaiiisi c oopc’iaticc’s lo aivc 
them acCc'ss tc.) bank loans oi to 
improve* the conditions of pc*tt 
traders I hi luc kv ones liavi stall*- a 
S leds in the iiMt ket , otiii is sell from 
tin’ll troutdi *01 scji sc’ndllii ii i Ivldien 
to sell goods on loot 

Ma) icC'i has '11 increasinij number ol 
Single parent tar'iilies r'ln bv evome 
whose husbands have dic’d Ociri 
detained, forced into c’xilc migi.it> cl 
or divoiietl them The luiulc-n ol 
Icyjking aftc’i .i lamilv sn gle lianrlcdl!, 
IS heavy enough and the wonic'ii 
resent being used as lrc*e labour be 
the CCM 

Lack of ec onornic uprx)! lumfies lot 
wom«*n is one reason foi tlii* country’s 
low school attendance It is estimaied 
that fewer than 50 per cent ol 
Malawian children atteno school 
Soine put the figure as low as 25 to )U 
per cent 

The recisons arc largely financial 
One year of primary schooling costs 
from $4 $9, not much by •western 
standards, but beyond the mean . of 
many Malawians, particularly single 
woman families Malawi suffeis 
inalnutntion rates of more than 5(J per 
cent among children under five, 
according fo the Unitc’d NatioiiS 
Children’s Fund (UNICFF) The 
infant mortality rate of 151 deaths in 
1,000 births is the fourth highest in the 
world 

About 90 per cent of Mal.iwian 
women live in rural aie.is working 
small sections of land for their 
livelihood In private, they express 
disappointment at the slow pace of 
economic, and soc lai advancement 

Many say Banda would do better to 
help wc,mcii towards self relianace 
They are particularly eager loi 
firrancial assistance to help them 
compete m marketing their farm and 
fishing produce - (Gemini News) 

MKWAPATIRA MHANGO 



T he Speaker of Iran’s Parlia¬ 
ment, All Akbar Hashemi Raf 
sanjani, uttered a gnm warning 
aa foreign warships gathered in the 
Gulf “We have a mine-producing 
factory that could produce mines liK? 
seeds ” As he spoke, barnacles were 
beginning to cling to the wrecks of two 
vessels lying on the bottom of the 
Gull, sunk after hitting mines which 
threaten to hamper the passage of oil 
from the Middle East 
As a result, minesweeping 
operations have taken centre stage 
The mines dicovcrcd in the Gulf have 
been old (asnioned horned mines 
normally moored to the ocean floor 
Ihey look like ice cream cones with 
the spherical ice cream part visible on 
the surface of the water covered with 
seveial poinK horns which detonate 
the i I line when struck by the hull oi a 
passing ship Under the surface is the 
tapeied cone ol the mine chained to 
theoi can Ikmr or floating freely in the 

Wiitei 

Simple robust, cheap and effect'vc, 
these contact mines have been in use 
lor 80 years and are still the only type 
used (iv the Iranians Some 
discovered in the Gulf have been 1908 
Russian mines upgraded in 1938, sold 
to North Korea and then resold to 
Iran 

Don Kerr of the I^ndon based 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies says these mines “are capable 
of punching holes in any type of ship” 
But he says that of the several vessels 
hit by mines ni the Gulf, only a fishing 
boat and a supply ship were sunk 
because they were small 
Oil tankers hav' thick hulls, making 
them difficult to sink, which is why the 
military convoys meant to protect the 
tankers follow behind them The 
escort ships sacrifice hull thickn^s 
for perforpiancc and speed and are 
thus more vulnerable to mines 
The other tyije of mines in the 
market, though not yet found in the 
Gult. are modern underwater 
"influence mines” containing 
mict oprocessors They are detonated 
by a change in the water pressure, the 
magnetic field, or the underwater 
noise caused by a passing boat, or by 
a combination of the three, .making 
them much more difficult to sweep 
Yet no nrane is invincible. The 
amphibious assault ship USS 


Death ahoy! 





Russian mine of 
} 1908 type still 
being used m 
Gulf , 


Wires up to 
400yds 


cExplosive cutters 




I -^Otters keep wires apart —i 


Guadalcanal brags an entourage of 
eight sophisticated minesweepipg Sea 
Stallions helicopters Flying less than 
50 feet from the surface, the Sea 
Stallions criss cross a path over the 
ocean, dragging huge sleds 15 leet by 
20 feet on the wafer I he sleds set off 
surface mines as they hit them and are 
also capable of detonating under 
water acoustic mines bv detecting 
them and reproducing the vibrations 
of ships’ propellers 

T he Iranians have admitted to 
planting some mines in the 
Gulf, but say they arc purely for 
defence Tehran depends heavily on 
getting oil through the Gulf to finance 
Its seven year war with Iraq and 
accuses the US and Kuwait ot mining 
the international waters of the Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Oman 

After the arrival of the US force, 
Iraq stopped attacking Iranian 
tankers and Tehran’s on sales 
increased by millions of dollars a day, 
partly because it relies entirely on Gulf 
shipping lanes for its exports 
The Iranians have been running 
their own minesweeping exercise in 
the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of 
Oman Three Sea Stallions perform 
the leading role in Iran’s mineswecp 
ing activities, occasionally dropping 
depth charges into areas which return 
suspect soundings to their sonar 
detectors 

Iraq, the Soviet Union, France and 
vlhe United Arab Emirates have thew 

■ --_- J?__ . .. _ _ 


own minesweepers in the GuK, 
sweepers are operating off Us 
and the Bntish have four 
Hunt class minesweeping vessc^H 
the way 

Built largely of ^ass reinfcfl 
plastic to avoid detection 
magnetic mines, the vessels 
designed to hunt complia^B 
underwater mines with sonar 
remote controlled submersiH 
equipped with television camel 
They also have explosive cutter| 
renrove ihe horned contact ml 
chained to the seabed I 

The cutters, attached to i| 
chains diagged behind and to I 
sides of the minesweeping veseH 
jsnag and blow up the chains of I 
mines When the mines float to M 
.surface, they' are detonated by dni 
who plant explosive charges on thS 

Kerr says there is a lot of strategy 
laying mines "It’s very much in j 
interest of the people who are layS 
the mines to lay them in the mmcl 
the opposition lather than in u 
area ” . « 

lie believes it would be a mistdl 
for the Iranians to lay the minen 
organised minefields becauH 
Western navies know how to du 
with such situations The 1^ 
strategv is to keep all of the forcesl 
their toes by laying a small numbim 
mines in key positions Gemmi Nbk 

MARKUS SCHVyiABE 





^ILDREM 1. _ 

,rhe Snow Queen by Hans Christian Andersen 



HE shdH play with me, 
^^ksdid the little robber girl 
“She shall give me her muff 
'ind her pretty frock, and sleep wtth 
'ne in my bed*” She bit her'mother 
igain, and the hag jumped around in 
lain, while the robbers all laughed, 
■»nd said "Look at her dancing with 
'ner young one’’ 

' “I want to ride in the carriage,” said 
the robber girl, and she was so spoiled 
‘that she always had her own way She 
Jind Gerda sat together in the 
Larriage, and they raced along, farther 
and farther into the wood 
“The little robber girl was about as 
•tall as Gerda, but much sturdier, with 
'broad shouldfers, and a very dark skin. 


her eyes wt re quite blai k and had a 
sad expression She pin htr arm 
round Gerda’s wai,>t, and said, She 
shall not kill you as long as 1 like voa' 
You arc a princess, aren't vou^ ’ 

“No,” said Geida, and then she told 
her all that had happened to her, and 
how much she loved little Kay 

T he robber girl looked earnestly at 
her, shook her head, and said, “She 
shall not kill you even if I do get angry 
with you, then 1 would rather do it 
imyself ” And she dried Gerda’s tears, 
and put both her hands into the pretty 
muff that was so soft and warm 

The carriage stopped at Iasi in the 
middle of tlie court yard of the 


rol’lx’is < aslle iliisiiistk uas hall 
a luin irovcs oiid ravens tU-w out ol 
the open windows, anil some 
enormous bull dogs, looking as it thi y 
could swallow a man jumjx’d round 
the carriage, but they did not bai k, lor 
that was forbidden 

T he girls entered a large hall, where 
a tremendous fire was bla/ing on the 
stone floor, the smoke rose to the 
ceiling, seeking a way of escape A 
huge saucepan full of soup was boiling 
over the fire, while hares and rabbits 
were roasting on the spit 
“You shall sleep with me and my 
little pels tonight’” said the robber girl 
Then they had some food, and 
afterwards went to a corner, where 





















CHILDREN 2. 

here was straw and rugs 
Nearly a hundred pigeons were 
■oosting on perches and laths around 
hem, they seemed to be asleep, but 
moved a little when the little girls came 
n 

“They all belong to me'” said 
Cerda's companion Grabbing one of 
the nearest, she held t he poor bird by 
the feet, and sh(X)k it 
“Kiss it'” she said, flipping Gerda's 
face with it “The bad boys from the 
wood sit up there,” she continued, 
pointing to a number of bars fastened 
across a hole in the wall “ I hose are 
Ovood^qeons, tliey would fly away if I 
did not keep them Icxked up And 
here is my old sweetheart'” She pulled 
forward by the horn a reindeer which 
had a bright copper ring round his 
neck, and he was fastened to the wall 
“We must keep him tied up, or he 
would run away from us Every 
evening! tickle his neck with my sharp 
knfe, that scares him ” 

And the robber girl drew out a tong 
knife from a crack in the wal', and ran 
It over the reindeer's neck The poor 
animal struggled and kicked, but the 
girl laughed, and pulled Gerda intp 
bed with her 

Wordmaker 

FiD in the squares with a four- 
letter wcHrd to form four new 
words 


n 



u 



BO 


RD 



ED 


•pw ‘poroq ‘qsij aie spiotn 
mau aqx aVlS uoqniog 

Anagramatick 

Solve the anagrams given 
below 

REFTER 

DIMPIL 

ODOLYB 

ncx:yar 


Answers: Ferret, limpid 
l^oody, crayon, 

A8l|OK^K.BASU 


THE JUNGLE BOOK 


This IS an illustration from The Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling f 
OT you would have either seen the film or read the book 
Can you match the names of some of the characters in the Icft-f 
column to the animals that they represent in the nght-hand colum 



1 SHER KHAN 

2 BALOO 

3 BAGHEERA 

4 KAA 

5 AKELA 

6. MUGGER 
7 MOWGLI 


a. BOY 
b TIGER 
c BEAR 
d PANTHER 
e CROCODILI 
f WOLF 
g. PYTHON 


ANIMAL FACTS 


Say whether true ur false 

1 The plover, a small bird, enters the crocodile's open mouth a 

removes leeches Stic king to its gums 

2 A cow can always give milk 

3 Veal and beef both come trom the same ammal 

4 An ant can only lift about the same weight as its own body 

5 The protruding tongue of a snake is quite harmless 

Sofeiffons. 
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East met West 


,!<DU influence on GREEK 

. ^OSOPHY By Timothy J 
Minerva Associates, Rs 50 

)tia and Greece represent the 
^t of the East and the West, and 
fiparently the twain do meet 
liens finds quite a few similarities 
ften the two ancient cultures 
^ably one asks if one influenced' 
r her or if a common ancestry was 
rnsible for the affinities 

!c author carefully examines 
[ questions and the answers he 
' are absolutely his own Without 
ij into cotroversy, Lomperis' 
ts that Greek philosophy like the 
'|u, was not totally ide^istic And, 
I’s philosophy was a major 
>nce in classical Greece, whereas • 
icient India Vedantit monism 
,assed other concepts 

rmperis concentrates on several 
xs of resemblance between Plato 
' the eeurly Indian philosophers 
Platonic and the Upanishadic 
o? the soul, for instance are 
ly identical Thus Plato’s concept 
r'e mortal soul (nous) and the 
ortal soul (Demi Urge) can be 
translated into the Jivatman 
vidual soul) and theparamatman 
Id soul) of Indian philosophy In 
ating the soul on the material 
e both Plato and the Hindus rely 
1 a three part formulation Each 
of Plato’s soul has its own 
nctive qualities 2 is does that of the 
ms For Plato, Epithumig is the 
ing elunent, Thumos b tlie part of 
and passion and Logistikon is the 
ung and reasoning part Similarly, 
three parts of the Hindu soul 
am three gunas—tamos (fixed 
ter), rajas (the principle of 
on) and sattava (the principle of 
librium) 

sto's souls chose their next 
'natwjns at the feet of “Lachesis, 
jhter of necessity” who is, 
•rding to Dr Radhakrishnan, the* 
of Karman personified 


omperis emphasises the idealist 
osophy of the two ancient 
ntries 'and ne^ecls the Charvaka 
layata system. Actually, the 

■ 
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However wide apart 
East and West may be 
now, the Intellectual 
fathers in India and 
Greece from the sixth 
to fourth centuries 
BC were working 
from a common base. 


materialist ideas contained in the 
Upanishads are further developed in 
the Charvaka materialism which 
discards idealism, mysticism and the 
existence of God, and recognises four 
material elements—earth, air, water 
and fire These elements are 
spontaneouski active with a force of 
their own (Svabhaua), and there is no 
hereafter or life after death Only “this 
world” exists In fact, Indian 
philosophy without the Charvaka 
materialism is incomplete Not only 
that, we do not even know whether 
this system has had any irrfkience on 
Greek philosophy in general and Plato 
in particiiar Lompens, unfortunately, i 
bypasses this area 


The common view of the soul Plato 
,shares with his Hindu counterparts, 
leads him to a similar belief in the 
doctrine of reincarnation of the soul 
In the Upanishadic tradition, moksha 
or release is the ultimate goal of every 
man It consists of the soul’s freedom 
from the need to be reborn These 
rebirths follow the principle of 
Karman that operates on the basis 
that’’you reap what-you-sow” 
Plato’s concept of reincarnation is not 
quite as endless as that of some of the 
Hindus, who speak of rebirths 
extending to infinity almost, but Dr 
Radhakrishnan pointed out a very 
vital point of congruence 

I t IS also worth noting that the 
question of the absolute good or 
highest good is central to both 
Halo and early Indian philosophers 
Chapter III of the Bhagavad Gita 
begins with Arjuna’s request to Lord 
Krishna, his charioteer, “Tell me one, 
definite way of reaching the highest 
good" Krishna’s answer is one of the 
oft quoted passages of the Hindu 
sciptures “It IS better to do your 
duty, however imperfectly, than to 
assume the duties of another person, 
however successfully ” Plato’s 
Republic asks the same question 
about the highest good and provides 
an appropriate answer Both Plato 
and the Indian philosophers 
prescribed a vigorous course of moral 
education In doing so, both applied 
the technique of dialogue or science of 
the dialectic Just as the Bhagavad 
Gita IS essentially a dialogue between 
Arjuna and Krishna, so also Plato 
mostly used the format of a dialogue 
between Socrates and others to 
unravd his thoughts 
All these resemblances ultimately 
raise one vital question did the Hindu 
philosophy influence Plato? Actually, 
no direct proof is available Plato like 
Herodotus, Thucydides and 
Xenophin had a peculiar habit of not 
acknowledging his sources As a 
result, there is a lot of confusion 
among the historians But Lompens is 
optimistic According to him, Indian 
influence on Plato might be traced 
through the Pythagoreans and the- 
Orphic mysteries (with emphasis on 
the Tormer) that clearly did j^ay an 
lnr^x»tant part in shaping Plato’s 
philosophy. 
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As d master, Plato frequently used 
Pythagorean materials at his 
Academy In his Thirteenth Letter he 
wrote to Dionysus, “With a view to 
promoting the object (The Wisdom of 
Dionysus), I am sending you some bits 
ol Pythagorean work ” Actually, 
Tythagotas, a contemporary of 
iBuddha and Mahavira, talked about 
the soul’s eventu'bl absorption into 
cosmic reality according to the laws of 
virtue that in many ways resembled 
the Hindu law of Karman Like the 
Hindus. Pythagoras spoke of the 
soul’s wandering through a host of 
lives, even as animals and plants, in its 
quest tor Moksha 

As thing stand Loniperis hardly 
throws sufffirient light on the socio, 
economic stiucture on the basis of 
.cliKi. Uu* idealist fihilosphv of noth 
the c ountnes emerges As a result, his 
work IS not free from limitations 

Along with similarities, the thesis, 
I'si. ii'i I'atics maior ditieren..es 
between the Orient and the Occident 



Perhaps the most commonly c 
differences is in the use of reason 
however wide apart the East and 
West may be nowadays 
intellectual fathers both in India 
Greece in the sixth to fourth centu 
B C were working from a comn 
base of ideas This base, des| 
formidable barriers, developed int 
Ifertile context of circulating id< 
Though most cultures during 
period treated foreigners 
“barbarians”, some of them w 
eager to learn from or adopt tf 
practices Thus the Indians wan 
Syrian astronomy, the Persi! 
envied Greek mercenaries and m< 
countries copied the Phoenic 
alphabet 

Though muc h .00 prosaic at timi 
the book often shows a subtlety 
thought and is always worth readi 
for those who are interested in t 
deeper question 

RANAJIT CHAKRABARTY 


Goebbels as an artist 


MICHAEL A Novel By Joseph 
Goebbels. translated from the 
German by Joachim Neugroschel, 
A.mok Pi ess, $ 6 95 

I N 1921, al the age of 24, Joseph 
''jiieblieK received a doctorate in 
literature Itom the University of 
Heidelberg His parents, who had 
originally hoped he would b^ a priest, 
now assumed that he would take up 
teai hirig, but the only thing he wanted 
to be w.is a writer Living at home, he 
poured out plavs, poems, articles, and 
fiction and his work began doing the 
rounds of publishers and editors 
Apart tfom a few newspaper pieces, 
everything was rejected, but by 1929 
he was lamous enough for a Naz- 
publishing house to issue a short 
novel he had wntlcn six years earlier, 
Michael Pages from a German 
Destiny long famJibr to his 
biographers, this has now been 
translated into English for the first 
time under the more modest title of 
Michael 

The young man who gives his name 
to the story has been a soldier on the 
eastern front in World War I He 
returns to Gennany full of ardent but 
unfocused revolutionary yearnings 
While at college, he falls in love with a 
girl called Hartha Hoik—always 


referred to by her full name -and 
comes under the influence of a half 
mystical, half radical Russian student 
called Ivan Vienurovsky 

All three go off to live tor a time m 
the artists’ quarter of Munich, where 
Michael struggles to write a verse 
drama about Christ (Goebbels 


Micnaei confirms 
there was an element 
of genuine feeling in 
Goebbeis’s initial 
support forthesociai'ii 
ist wing of National 
Socialism led by 
Gregor Strasser in 
the 19208 


himself wrote an early play about 
Judas Iscariot) Eventually Hcrtha 
leaves him—she finds him too 
tormented, too full of disquiet He 
gives up his studies and decides to 
become a miner, hoping to merge 
himself with his fellow workers At 
first they are suspicious, and just as 
they have come to accept him he is 
(killed in an accident 


The novel takes the form of a diar 
and large parts of it may well hac 
been adapted from Goebbeis’s ow 
diary Michael’s soul searchings at 
set down in a uniformly grandiose an 
high flown manner, and the wntir 
throughout proceeds by rhapsod 
fits and starts 

Many entire paragraphs are r 
tanger than this 
Or are even as short as this 
From the reader’s point of view, th 
technique has i*s advantages Wh; 
might have been complete 
indigestible laid out in solid slab,- 
becomes comparatively easy tc 
absorb, and Michael in fact punchet 
Its FXJints home somewhat tnort 
effectively than accounts of it woulc 
l^onetoexpect The whole thmgsltai 
a certain undeniable drive But turgic 
IS turgid, even m small doses, and foi 
the most part the book remains ar 
adolescent daydream, bathed ir 
unreality and self regard 

N ot that anyone today is likel) 
to go to tt in search of a goot 
story Its real interest— whicl 
IS considerable—lies in what it reveal 
about the author, and about th 
emergent Nazi mentality in general ^ 
There are only three short passages 
that embody what might calledT 
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• tiNtiiitil i\«i . In t'v.(> of'lit tU 
1 1 li.u»l goes into rjptures net att 

^•ii )t‘i til ii|iii'ii I I ishke 
1 ingi.iv,s 'It the 111.n' .n I'llKeis.i 
'tiiig anil Si in'tn '■ n 'iijm 

lh« iiliseiu e o' > ■ uiiiusi tipl ills 
jjiposs.t'le to |iiii\i III’'ond itoubt 
‘lit ti'i SI, [iii-is.iti i\iii iJtIdedwhen 

ii hilt / lA.is I I'liishiii in hilt 

t'lvliiinn ["I’ll to them Ix'iiig 
ii tpoliitio” 'hi tune tie wiote 
hook I I'll itii Is hiut not vet riu’t 
Itli’l till n e Ml i'l( mIo so until 10‘2S) 
i(id 111 ■) i> 1 III titiitiiuliM sign of 
’velo()i’i'( Ill'll ti'i iMiti Semite, 
’t'liinli, not one ot 'In ratiid Viinetv 
oieii'.i I 'lime ol ih's mnteruil leads 
!#1VV«hei» 'VilSlll itie sloo, 

[ Mill !i o, tin |« ill'll al lalk in Mil ntte/ 
!> I xtreineK ni IujIous an ail 
fpiompassinq i all for national 
|i qi 111 '. 1111)11 tiiiil til, srnashtriij up ol 
futwnrii itistituiKins (jix’hbels 
(nnoiiiK i" 'll till lo'e'A'oid that youth 
> akeays o thi in any orilln t with old 
. iqe 

, But there are a few clear rut 
,hemes aboye all the conviition that 


the leyolution ol the .■'Otli i» ii'iity is 
one tn whii h labour is man hinq out 
against money Bourge ns is a dirty 
word and ihouqh Mu hael rejetls 
Marxism, he shows reluctant 
ad'tiiration for Lenin tAs for Russia 
itsi’ii ti's teeiings ate iiei’ply divided 
Vienuioysky casts a powerful spell, 
hill ultimately turns mto a kind ol 
nihilistic demon I 

Mu hael i onfirnis that there was at 
li.ist an element ol qcnuine leeling in 
(.loehbels s mituil support (or the 
soitalisi Winq ol N.itional Socialism 
led by Circqor Sinisser in the 19205 It 
also illustrates how easily 
reyolulionism, a commitment to 
revolutu'n lot revolution s sake can 
I ut ac ross the left right divide 

In large measure, however, what it 
fxirtrays is not so mut h a set of beliefs 
as the will to believe hor all his 
strident y you feel that the hero is 
thrasliinq around clawing the air 
Perhaps the truest word he says is ‘1 
w.irit to become a man I watil to have 
a pt III lie " 

Cioebbels succeeds in soking 


tht problem only liy qratlinq ,inolhfi 
man’s profile onto what planinly starts 
out as a sell portrait, howeyet 
idealized and indistinct Michael’s 
cviic’iioiii ■ sasa linnet ari' iiispiti il liy 
those of .he tiose friend lowhom ilie 
novtl IS dedii ail'd Kuhatd I lisqi s 
an an.iri hist and |i t, ilisi yvho li.iil 
introduced Cjoelihels to the wrilinqs 
of Hostoyevsky and M.irs arid who 
lost hts lile III a mminq lU i iilent m 
1921 (Otht t aspet fs nl I iisq< s ot ol 
CjiH'bbelss leelings about him ir 
refli'i ii'il in V'letiiiiovsity ) 

What would have ti,i|j|x neii il 
Michael h,ut been a< i epted hv oiu .it 
the luihlishei' to whom ii was 
oiiqinally submitlid’’ If onlv t >oi’hhi'ls 
tould li.ive Ih'i ome a mcie /lultior il 
only Hiller lould liavi hn onu .in 
.111 hili'i i’ But the odds ati tli.ii i) the 
book had by some quiik lieen 
puolished in 19'21 or I'tJt it would 
have lieen either s.i'.iqeil by ihi 
emus Ol iqnored His re.il t.il. ois 
alas lav elsi'wlw’ie 

JOHN GROSS 


Fac’fiction 


• TMF. PRICl or POWFR By 

•Rdfip /^.ik.iria I'lilij Bonk 
I'Distributors I, ,1, 

R AFIQ Zakana is not Jeffrey 
An hei But they have som,” 
thing in common Politics is 
j their first love By dint of their acumen 
1 and wisdom both attained eminence 
‘.jAnd both of them fiave profound 
j, knowledqe about political novels, 
I though Zdkarid has not wntten many 
Ironically none of them is in active 
'politics now While Archer himself 
'was thrown in the vortex of a 
' scanda!*--the salacious elements 
could have beep enough for any of 
. An hcr’s bestsellers Zakana is 

i l about to rake up a controversy witf. 
* his latest fiction The Price oj 
' Rtioer II may invite Ircuquetsas well 
d as l.ni kbats for him tor, t''e 270 page 
'papeib.uk has everything in it that 
’ lontorrns to ine Indian ethos and has 
it ll.ivout that IS definitely Indian 
rhe (ear of i controversy lurks 
tiec,iii>-i of till novel s tuning ol 
publication The entire country is now 
’ somewhat in a politically fluid phase 
j I'Wiiig lo ihe tevelat'oii, tyityil.iy ol 
I cocret 

,9>4,l , •infl.'l V*" S • •«' 


arms deals, pay-offs to agents, 

, l.iiidi’stine bwiss h.i'.k mounls o! 
the favoured few or corruption among 
dll' p'lliliial b. twigs Z<ikar.a has 
chosen all this in his book, his first 
political novel without, perhaps, the 
least reeilization that the entire 
episode may boomerang against his 
own party, the Indian National 
Congress 

It IS not clear, however, whether 
Ziikarui IS a pio|X)neni of the 
Khalistan movement but the name of 
Khuldtstan, the land of paradise, nngs 
somelhingelse File steneriottvolvi’s 
around the curious combine of ‘77. 
the Janata Party, nicknamed the 
Peoples I’.iriy 111 I Iw Pineal Pouvi 
How the Congress had faced a rout to 
pave the way for the Janata rule is 
known to all Khuldistan's new 
Premier of the Peoples’ Party is 
Sardar Jai Siiigh. a man of towering 
personality and arrogant principles 
All his education, style of functioning 
and political antecedents may remind 
the le.tilvi o' a leiy pioiiiiiuiil liquii 
III liKii.iii |/oliiii s Ihe bill dal ' 

formidalilc rivals were the over 
ambitious Choudhary Chaman La', 
tltfi.tfepytv Prime Minister and the , 


Rarria, and his clownish srocuge 
Narain Das. a former Socialist and the 
Hanuman Choudhary was thi 
challenger from within the t)«trtv and 
Y B Dhaban, the Leader ot di«’ 
Opposition, would only add fuel to the 
fire But the Sardar has his suppor tei s 
too like the Finance Minister Kumar 
or the Law Minister, Aiy.i Tht party 
had people who preferred to track 
along the median with their 
eloquence and jtiuu loiiau s-, in , ii,i 
Harvard educated Lavande 

Only to add topicality, Zakana has 
chosen an issue-the marks 
scandal which very n ci nil' i... kni 
his own State of Maharashtra and led 
lo the oi’ster of ,i t h, i Muiisti . lo 
, amuutliige the te.il lui|'|Ji lui.q ,ol the 
time, he has picked up the Sardar’3 
only son in law for surreptitious 
attempts m league with his 
adversenes to bring about his’ 
dowidtill anil 'luinc u t.i 
Choudhary to the loftiest rostrum 
This starts with manipulation of 
maiks Sardar's daughter Hasma got 
in the post MBBS examination The 
slvabby deal had far fetched 
implications and the battle royal is 
^il/tied to the Supreme Court in 
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Shantind^ai, the capital of 
Khudistan, where Ashoke Munbhi* 
the country’s highest paid barrister, 
jumps into the fray A former legal 
practitioner, Zakaria takes the reader 
round the olfices of the Supreme 
Court to witness the war of attrition 
between Munshi and Shyam Jethani, 
the defence lawyer which may not 
please all 

To impart an internabonal touch, 
the author has bought in the 
trie ky and handsome British 
diplomat and his vivacious sister The 
woman develops a weakness for the 
widower Sardar and tries to console 
him in his hours of loneliness What 
happens behind the curtain may not 
be entirely platonic Side by side, 
foreign involvement in every murkier 


fie ups increases Si also me teases the 
involverrjenl of the two Britishers in 
the Sardar’s own family affair A 
disenchanted Hasina decides to 
desert her playboy husband anchjetsa 
chance to work in a Bntish hospital 
only with the aid ol the envoy 
The intrigues in the cornckirs of 
power may not be altogether bereft of 
sex ^nd Zakaria provides a lavish dose 
of It At pieces it reads like mild 
pornography, much to the deliglit of 
bibliophilic voyeurs ' Flic unflappable 
Sardai gels scot free with his non 
chalant manoeuvenngs but the 
flamboyant son in law, Chintu gets 
laid inthediagnet in harmony vcith the 
pious wishes of the author 
The story rrught have ended here 
but then' there is the oerioH of 


emergency, 

Chintu, o 

of vengeance against the Sardar, fa 
in the trap of a soothsayer ai 
succeeds in assassinating him but 
himself gets shot by his rebellious w 
Hasina The President takes over a 
ihe country is put under a cloak 
emergem y 

A brilliant scholar, Z^kana h 
almost every fifth or tenth page of 1 
book interspersed with profu 
quotations But quotations may n 
be enough for its- exposure to t' 
world market since Ihe imagination 
well as lucidity of Irving Wallac 
Robert Ludlum "Frederick Forsyl 
Sydney SheldOn, Ken Follett or ev' 
Jeffery Archer is largely missing 
PRASANTA K BOSE 


Burning love 


FLAMES AND FLOWERS- By 
l.aKsimsrec Banerjec, Writers 
Workshop, Redbird Book, Rs 60 

T he title of the book reminds me 
of a line in Penelope Shuttle 
worth's first novel in which a 
girl, after her firs! experience of sex, 
said "It was like a rose garden on 
(ire " In Baneiiec's i ollection of verse, 
however, the flowers do not burn 
They are held against the flame at a 
safe distani e The result is a pleasing 
parade ot flower silhouettes as the 
conveyor belt goes round and round, 
not neiess«irily in vapour 

V out lutub scent is touching 
Mv t>odv Flu’ gulden embers 
ol vout lotus pain, still in my 
psyc he 

Pervade the Miracle ol life 

(Song of the Lotus) 

Or 

Our rose bud Zips met - 

But mortal blood did not flow in 

them 

Fur we tasted the minute of 
silent e. 

of white radiante 

(Sun Awakening) 

No, she IS not a mystic the tico 
bodies do not commingle to move out 
in ripples towards an ever expanding 
horizon bhi» is veiy candid about her 
burnt hori,£on’, and “a moonlight 
revolution", though trendy, is 
en otionally valid 

Banerjee sometimes takes a hard 
jlook at the world outside her 


stratosphere 

The world of lustful homo ercctus 
And dressed up seers 
Of evil souls 

Obviously, a zoom lens has been 
used here, and her journey through a 
craggy, stark and barren landscape 
ends inevitably in a homily of love 
Aqoinsf the sun-drowned skies. 

The barren charm ol the si only 

lake 

The stinging hot breeze and the 
irregular grate 
Ol sterility, spoke volumes to me 
of 

Strong God and amplifying love 
(A Desert of I over 
Banerjee is a poet of love in whom 
the body’s raoture rises m a 
crescendo and swirls piast so many 
mile posts - Time, Spate and Ccxi 
till It reaches culmination m Fternity 
striking the cymbals 
The intoxication, >nc madrigal, 
the pull which stokes, but quite not 
the self 

7 o the other suit of Reality, 
true and palpitating as this, 
the txiradox of Lite 

In the poem ‘ the youthful girl’ 
staggers “to save herself trom the 
spreading flame”, but there was not 
much cause lor alarm 1 o', the tire 
hes been carefullv tended to inirn in a 
cioss tormation 

Every Jesus awakens in telliilar 
sant lity 

In a single moment of separation. 
Body splits, sex disentangles. 
Passion IS spent while the tiny 
form 


Of life sptouts jrom the soul, from 
dirt, 

Like a virgin fragment of greenery 
(Mother and Child) 

Unfortunately, in some of thi 
poems like "The Eternal Woman" arv 
“The Singular Pang", there is 
squeaky change of gears Low 
changes from a centrifugal to . 
centripetal force The bodies of thi 
lovers cease to be two terminal 
holding between them incandescen 
Reality And the Garden of Love 
despite the currents, reads like ai 
excerpt from Women’s Lib hand 
outs “Woman and Home’’ is flat as< 
pane ake 

She has no being, no say 
No articukite self to declare 
That all is hers 

Banerjee is essentially a poet of thi 
macrocosm Her forays into thi 
microcosm do not carry her reader 
dong, I am afraid 

Banerjee, Ihe blurb says, holdi 
handsome degrees in Englis) 
literature, bu* her poems are free fron 
the blemishes of the poetry o 
university dons It is carefulb 
insulated against literary short circuit 
and barring a few squeaks the half 
echoes have been sealed off with care 

Those born to the language oftei 
yawn through Indian poetry u 
English Somebody described thi 
genre as a ‘‘blind alley filled wit) 
curios’’ But Flames and Flowers maj 
as well be a memory lane The curio, 
have more than decorative value 

ANATH PHATTPo icb 
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Mismatched pairs 


OME of thi> pjirs o* words 
"^^which art* olicii ic)iUu'>ed are 
mentioned ‘h.‘Iuw 

Desert, dessert alti"-, altar, descent, 
teccnt, fair, fare, muster, master, 
alendcr, calendar adapt, adopt, 
ipposite oppus'lt artist artisan 
‘Desert mtanii a (lar^c area of) 
Wasteland, wuterless, treeless, often 
('.and covered’ ‘Desseit’ means ‘a 
^ourse of truit etc , at the end of a 
fneal’ In the USA it means ‘any sweet 
dish (eg pie, pud<iing, ice<ream) 
served at the end of a meal' "Desert 
'(noun, usually in the plural, ‘deserts’) 
means \what somebody deserves’ 

< "The mirage is a peculiar feature of 
great deserts and is largely t|ie cause of 
•the tales of g*Tui and evil spints 
previtlent among desert fieoples’ 

‘We do not usually serve any dessert 
at the end oi a meal’ ‘One gets (or 
meets with) one’s desert ‘We are 
rewarded or punished according to 
our deserts 

Alter means ‘change’ ‘make or 
be omt diffei'ent’ Altar’ inciins a 
‘raised place (flat lopped table or 
platfoim) on which offerini^ are made 
to a god' or on winch the image of a 
goi.f stands In Christian churches the 
altar means the communion table 
‘Love* IS not bve 

Which alters when it alteration 
finds’ (Shakespeare) 

To wtiat urcen .iltar, O inystenou* 

pnest, 

Leadst thou that heifer lowing at the 
skies, ’ (Keats) 
‘To lead a woman to the altar’ 
means "to marry her’ 

Debitnt means '-ominq or going 
down I am estrv ’ nght and suitable, 
respectable', ‘not likely to cause others 
o feel shame’, ‘modest’ 

‘P-ie descent from the hill was not 


difficult’ 

‘He i lawns a noble destent’ 

‘Lveryone appreciated his decent 
manners’ 

‘Fair’ (noun) means 'a market 
specially for cattle, sheep, farm 
products etc , held periodically in a 
particulai place often with shows and 
entertaii ments' ‘Fare’ (noun) means 
‘money charged for a journey (by bus, 
sfiip, train, taxi, etc )‘ ‘passengers in a 
hired vehicle, ‘lood provided at 
table' ‘Bill ol fare’ means ‘list of 
dishes’, ‘menu’ 

‘Many well decorated and well 
stocked stalls and popular entertain 
ments are the attractions of the annual 
fair' 

‘They protested against the rise in 
bus fare ’ 

‘Muster’ (verb) means ‘call, collect, 
gather together’ As a noun it means 
‘an assembly or gatheniig of persons 
for review or inspection’ 

‘Master’ fuerb) means ‘to become 
the master of. 'to overcome’ As a 
noun the word means ‘a man w)k) has 
others working for fiim or under him’, 
a male owner of a dog, horse, etc ’, ‘a 
male teacher of a school’ 

‘The villagers mustered strong at 
the meeting to show tlietr approval of 
the mccBiire’ 

‘He mastered couraeje to meet tire 
threat’ 

‘To pass muster' means to ‘be 
considered satisfactory’, to ‘be gcxid 
enough for the occasion’ 

‘Without doubt the show passed 
mustei (was gotxi enough lor the 
CKcasion) ’ 

‘Calender’ means 'a roller machine 
for pressing cloth or paper' 

‘Calendar’ means ‘a hst of the days, 
weeks, months of a particular year’ 

‘We are bady in need of a calendar 


to find out ihc d.rys of fasting in the 
year ’ 

‘They have a good stock of 
calendCTS ’ 

‘Adapt’ means ‘to make suitable for 
a new need' ‘Adopt’ means to take 
(somebody) into one’s family’, “to take 
a thing unchanged and then use it’ 

‘He hiis adopted an orphan as his 
son ’ 

‘He easily adapts himself to new 
circumstances ’ 

“‘Adopt’ must be distinguished 
from ‘assume’ one adopts a tnild, a 
reli^on, but one assumes a perse, an 
attitude, a debt, a task, a duty ‘Adapted’ 
lor ’suitable’ is infehc'itous ’’ (Paindge^ 
‘Apposite’ means ‘appropriate’, 
‘well expressed’ ‘Opposite’ means ‘of 
contrary kind’, facing’ 

‘Your remarks are anything but! 
(not at all) apposife ’ ^ 

.‘These two things are ol opposite 
kinds ’ 

‘Artist’ means ‘one who prac tiscs 
one of the fine arts, especially 
painting, one who makes his craft a 
fine art’ ‘Artisan’ means ‘a mechanic, 
skilled (especially manual) worker’ 

'He IS an artist in words ’ 
‘Abanindra Nath Tagore is an artist 
of high repute' 

‘We should encourage • artisans 
engaged in cottage industries ’ 

A sentence like ‘He did not dwell on 
the subject at length for among other 
reasons he did not know enough of it’ 
contains a blatantly self contradictory 
and absurd statement A thing cannot 
be one among ‘other things’ On the 
use of ‘among other reasons’, ‘among 
other things’, Partndge says that, 
though they are generally excused as 
idioms, careful writers avoid them 

P MUKHERJEE 


Orbital chaos 

A stronomers trying tc 

explain the peculiar geology of 
Miranda, a moon of Uranus, 
iclieve they have found an answer it 
must have spent millions of years in a 
haotu 'irbit tumbling and lurching 
erra’iraily instead of rotating at 
pred'c table intervals 
Orbital chaos was once thought to 
he .1 dynamical impmssTbility but 
astronomers now think it answers a 
'■ ":::::;ii:l?v£*f.'onvAbout,the solar 


system Jack Wisdom recently 
showed that a moon of Saturn, 
Hyperion is now tumbling chaoti 
Cdlly, and that chaotic orbits explain 
how asteroids reach earth in the form 
of meteors 

Miranda has puzzled scientists 
since Voyager satellite pictures 
brought it into view -a small moon, 
300 miles in diameter, with r<fts and 
ovals that suggested a complicated 
geological history But a body that 
small should not have had enough 


internal heat to power such geological 
churning 

Richard Greenberg and Robert 
Marciaiis report in the journal Nature 
that the necessary heat could have 
been generated by tidal stresses if the 
moon was once irregularly shaped 
and orbiting chaotically Further 
more, they calculate that many other 
satellites of the outer planets may 
have gone through similar processes 
before ending up in their present, 
predictable orbits 
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ARIES 

Mar 22—Apr 20 


PObTPONL ALL IMPOKI • 
dni matters, personal or 
professional, until after 
Thursday Then your men¬ 
tal I apacity will be sharpen 
cd and it will become far 
easier to solve any prob¬ 
lems Thursday sees the end 
of a minor cycle in connec¬ 
tion with domestic and 
property affairs Monday is 
likely to bring the chance of 
an unexpected trip If you 
are wise you will go 
Important dates 21, 23, 
25 

TAURUS 

Apr 21-May 21 

'r a )R RITA noNsmp wmi 

that special somebody in 
your life will gradually •settle 
down Get out and about 
and give others your com 
panv Workv;ise' there is 
some splendid news waiting 
tor you on Monday On 
Thursday, there may be a 
i hange in your friends’ 
Liriies Financial affairs are 
sure to fluctuate quite 
c onsiderably during the 
week but do not worry A 
liomestK problem needs’ 
attention Important da* 
tes 2.) 24 26 



IT lh> A RATHER ROUTINE 
week, though there may be 
important news from rela¬ 
tives later in the week On 
Saturday, you are likely to 
meet new people who will 
give you plenty to think ' 
about Unexpected invita 
tions and events occur in 
connection with children on 
Monday Those involved^ 
with buying and selling are ' 
advised to act later in the 
week There may be ai 
financial gam on ITtursday 
But It really is a bonng 
period, working life is 
tedious Important dates* 
22, 25, 26 

Jul 24—Aug 21 

TREAD WARILY. ESPE- 
ciaily on Tuesday A rela¬ 
tionship will end if you are 
not careful If unattached, 
you may be intro-duced to a 
rather artistic person on 
Tuesday, althou^ owing to 
incompatibility of tempera-, 
hnent the relationshq) w not 
likely to be lasting With the 
almost constant activity of 
Mercury, you can expect’ 
anything but a quiet tune 
Other people are drawn to 
The health of a 
dear one deteriorates 


UBRA 


Sop 22 —Oct 23 


any problems with 

overKas activities or for 
signers should come to an 
.end on Thursday Finan- 
cially, you are likely to gain 
through friends on Satur- 
' day But the most excifing 
day IS Monday Do be 
flexible tm this dlay nothing 
will go according to plan, but 
,snap up any unexpected 
'{Opportunities Romantically 
this IS not an important 
week, but you will meet very 
interesting people Import¬ 
ant dates- 20, 24.26 




m 
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GEMINI 

May 22—Jun21 

i 

mpor- 

24 

tant dates: 20, 22, 

vmoQ 

/• y - 

FIGHT 
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22 21 



concentration and lestless 
ness If you are wise, you will 
double check all important 
issues If you are single, the 
desire to remain free will be 
paramount over, the next 
few weeks, no matter how 
tempting the bait, you just 
wouldn’t he interested in 
making heavy commit 
ments There is unexpected 
money for you, making this 
a good week Socially, the' 
p.ice hots up as the week 
pi ogresses There is good* 
news in the mail Importwfl 
dates- 21, 25. 26 


MONDAY SEES THE END 
of a problem connected with 
officialdom The best day 
could be Saturday, when, 
you will be your most 
charming Interesting peu 
pie come into your life, 
'Financially, Tuesday on'' 
wards, a gamble could pay 
off ' .Workwise, it is 
a routine time unless you are 
mixing socially with work 
mates on Saturday You 
could pave the way for 
higher things then A 
journey is likely Important 


SCORPIO 

Oct 24 —Nov 21 


HEAD AND HEART AKt 
likely to have been clashing 
in recent weeks Approach 
the week with an open mind 
and see tne sensible way of 
doing things without i^ior- 
ing emot'ions There is a 
surprise m conneetKin with 
a fnend on Monday and 
further news of an official 
nature on Thursday After 
this you may feel there is 
something wrong with your 
domestic arrangements, but 
It would be unwise to 
attempt any changes until' 
next week Important 
dates- 21.23. 25 


SAGITIARIM 

Nov 22—Dec 21 


SHELVE ANYTHING IM 
portant for a few days after 
Thursday Anything started 
m the meantime, be it a 
relationship or a project, is 
sure to fail However, you 
will be reaching the end of a 
minor cycle, probably irr 
connection with domestic 
affairs, and tliat will take a 
great load off your shoul 
ders Socially and romanti¬ 
cally the best day is 
Tuesday News from abroad 
IS likely to arrive on 
Thursday Important da- 
4SS. 20. 24.26. _ 


•THERE IS MUCH ACTI 
vity on the work front Try; 
to be flexible as there ar 
sure to be minor changes, 
fresh instructions and new 
projects After Thursday, 
things begin to settle down 
You will soon overcome a 
financial problem From a 
personal standpoint, Mon¬ 
day IS the best day For any 
hard mental work the ideal 
day IS Wednesday Study 
financial matters ebsely 
Imiiortant dates: 20, 21,' 
24 

AQUARIUS 

Jan 21—Feb 19 

HOME AFFAIRS. ESPE- 
cially masters concernin' 
those considerably s'oun_ 
than you, seem to cbminate 
the early part of the week 
Your opposite number’s, 
behaviour may also cause 
concern Financially, there 
should be few problems 
'You may even solve a 
problem on Monday But as 
your thoughts are likely to 
be constantly on the past, itj 
may be difficult to concen¬ 
trate on future plans 
Socially a hectic week 
Important dates- 21, 24, 
26 


Feb20—Mai2l 

ANYTHING REQUIRING 
ingenuity or just plain animal 
cunning is b«t tackled early 
in the week It is also good 
for socialising, and generally 
charming those in your 
vicinity Monday is an 
excellent day, with an 
element of surprise, for 
.home entertaining lliurs- 
day bnngs to an end arranor 
cycle in connection with 
poperty and assets Finan¬ 
cially, the stars are rather 
iquiet But theweekeoukibe 
extremely enpyable It is an 
excellent period for putting 
self Interests to the fore 
Important dates- 23, 
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CAPITAL VIEW, 


Wooing the President 



P RESIDENT Venkataraman has 
made it again In a little more 
than a couple of months since 
h;s first foreign tour to the Soviet 
Union and Mongolia, the President 
was recently allowed bv the Prime 
Minister to have another jaunt 
abroad, this time to the Netherlands, 
Finland, Cyprus and Czechoslovakia 
India’s flaq earner. Air India, was 
2 ppaFeritly told to make available its 
prestigious Boeing 747 ‘Harsha 
Veirdhan’, which was used by the 
Prime Minister himself on his last trip 
abroad When the President arrived 
at the V^^’ tarmac, both the Vice 
President and the Prime Minister 
>vere present to see him off along with 
a few Ministeis and some MPs 
A Ministci o( State arrived late The 
President had ahcady started shaking 
hands with those n the queue It was 
a tunny sight to sec the Minister 
almost dive past ♦he security people 
to sneak into the queue near the 
aircraft By the time the President was 
there in front of the Minister to 
reciprocate his greetings, the 
Mitiistcr’s eves were already rivetted 
on Kaiiv Gandhi Perhaps Rajiv 
Gandhi uid not realize that the 
Munster of State should not have 
lieen jostling where he was not 
expec ted to stand Protocol 
arrangements state clearly who in the 
Council of Ministers should stand 
where in order of precedence But 
hese ceremonial rules arc frequently 
observed only in their bto.u h, solely 
to dtaw Raiiv Gandh.'s attention 
vVhpn Venkataraman went on his 
first tour abroad, he had already 
waited a long time for Rajiv Gandhi to 
clear his foreign trips Many had 
thought It was the Prime Minister’s 
prerogative in the bidian brand of 
cfemocracy to hold the Resident on 
leash to make him tnoie and more 
pliable Earlier, it used to be said that 
Zail Singh was stopped from going 
abroad towards the end of his term 
because he had apparently showed 
up as a ’recalcitrant politician’ 
Venkataraman bided his time 
jiatiently for irxire than a year for 
better days to come, though Vice 
President Shankar Oayal Sharma’s 
foreign tours were liberally cleared by 
the Cabinet shoitly after he joined 
office Perhaps there is a moratorium 
now on the ice President's tours 
because he does not have the ‘vices of 
a President’ and performs his official 
duties without fear or favour At least, 
' this IS u^at the rumour-iniils chum 
out m the capital 


The view is supjaorted by the 
sudden spurt in the coverage by 
Doordarshan of the President’s 
second tour outside the country 
Unlike on earlier occasions, the latest 
toui of the head of State has tiecn 
given a lavish treatment, and the first 
place in the sequence of items in news 
bulletins irrespective of the news 
value in u^at is being projected 
Signifeantly, most of the national 
dailies brought out from Delhi, 
including those not so cntical of the 
Government’s functioning, liave been 
relegating the President's tour to the 
inside pages If the 'idiot-box is the 
barometer of the Government’s 
thinking, can it be that, with difficult 
days ahead for the luling i>arty at the 
Centre, the Prime Minister is anxious 
to curry favour with the President so. 
that the latter does not open a ‘new 
front’, the way Zail Singh did in his 
confrontation with Rajiv Gandhi'^ 

Sacred cow 

G overnment leaders arc 

not tired of drumming into 
the Opposition ears that 
time honoured institutions should not 
be dragged into controversies This 
was partK-ulariy emphasized when 
the fomier ^my chief, General 
Sir>darji, and the Attorney General, 
essentially a political figure, were 
sought to be defended by the 
Govcinm'nt duiing the Bofors 
discussions Whi/ should the defence 
services be a sacred cow when there 
are charges of corruption against 
somebody or the other in the Ministry 
of Defence or in the Services'^ With 
no dearth of arms agents hovering 
around the Ministry, a report says 
that a new agent has been very active 
for some time, trying to persuade 
Government to invest substantial 
funds to develop the Rafele aircraft. 


manufactured by the French aircraft 
company, Avions Marcel Dessauh 
Breguet Aviation If the mission pf the 
Indian agent, involved in this deal, is 
successful, it iMCiuld mean that Indiz 
will have to cancel its prestigious 
programme of manufactunng Light 
Combat Aircraft (LCA), dVer u^ich 
India has spent enough money 
already 

Dessault also manufactures the 
Mirage aircraft, which is part of India’s 
self defence system Rumour is also 
afloat that the Ay Force chief, Air 
Manhat S K Mehra , was scheduled 
to mq^ect the French aircraft in 
extion on his way back from the 
Famborough air show in Britain Is it 
necessary to boost the morale of the 
armed forces by turning a blind eye to 
the existence of power brokers and 
the incider.ee of corruption among or 
around them'^ At the time the Bofors 
issue was being discussed in 
Parliament, a high ranking officer in 
the Army commented “It (the 
debate) is good Let’s have a public 
wash " 

Tailpiece 

In South Block, lots of gossip canbe 
heard about India's High 
Commissioner, J N Dixit, who has 
become a bete noire to his colleagues 
and high ups He throws his weight 
around, but none of them can point an 
accusing finger at him because he 
enjoys the full confidence of Rajiv 
Gandlii People have started saying 
that Dixit’s clout will continue if the 
LTTE yields to the Government of 
India If It does not - and this should 
be clear sexin, perhaps before these 
lines appear in print—Dixit may have 
to find a new berth 

RiriCSlDER 



















AROUND THE WORLDL 


Autocracy for the people 



A s the world's nchest man 
with a $ 25 billion fortune, 
Sultan Sir Muda Hassanal 
Folkiah of Brunei is the last and only 
absolute monarch in Asia who can 
tieely claim tlie almost unanimous 
sgpport ot his people foi his 
dutocratK rale 

After 21 years on the throne, his 
control has been strenqthencd by a 
crackdown at the beginning of the 
year in which he banned Bi unei’s only 
post indcjjendence opposition party 
and detained two of its leaders 
Abdul Halim, one of the Sultan’s 
Maby subjects, might be speaking for 
the ruler himself when he says “The 
majority ot Brunei people don't want 
democracy I don’t see how it can 
work here You cai, say we are 
un'Que We have a just ruler and 
Prime Ministei and as long as he and 
his successors rule according to 
Islamic prirKiplcs, Allah willing, the 
country will continue to be in peace 
and harmony " 

Brunei’s 5,700 square kOometres 
are sandwiched by the East Malaysian 
state of Sarawak on the South China 
Sea Sultan Hassanal took over the 
throne wlien his father, Sir Omai Ali 
Saifuddin, abdicated He became tht 
29th ruler in four centuries of a 
monarchy that does not tolerate 
politicaf dissent 

rive years before he came to power 
the left wing Brunei People’s Party 
(BPP) won the country’s lirst and last 
election It was denied the nght to rule 
and a rebellion was quelled with the 
help of British Gurkha troops 

Since then the calm has only 
occasionally been ruffled for the 
Sultan’s 240,000 largely ethnic Malay 
subjects and stateless Chinese who 
continue to enjoy a high standard of 
living from the oil and gas wealth, of 
what IS officially called Darussalam - 
the abode of peace 
There have been sporadic police 
crackdowns on BPP supporters, and 


The Sultan of Brunei has 
celebrated the 21st year 
of his reign as absolute 
monarch over his small, 
oil-rich nation Often 
identified as the world’s 
richest man, he has 
banned the country’s 
only political party and 
detained its two leaders 
His message, reports W 
C Lee* “Let me rule in 
peace and riches and I 
will give you peace and 
riches.” 


concern was raised briefly over the 
sultanate's future after Brunei 
became fully independent in 1984 and 
a political jsarty was formed, the 
Brunei National Democratic Party 
(BNDP) with, ironically, the Sultan’s 
blessings 

The BNDP was set up by the 
Sultan's friends and relatives, mostly 
businessmen, and was seen as 
strengthening his control It was 
suDjxised to pre empt any hopes of 
reviving the BPP, which supported a 
Bntish-style elec ted Government with 
the Sultan as a sovereign ruler similar 
o Queen Elizabeth 

The Sultan never felt threatened by 
fhe BNDP, but he limited its growth 
by banning civil servants from joining 
political parties Most Brunei Medays 
work for the Government, its 30,000 
civil servants form 40 per cent of the 
labour force The BNDP claimed 
4,000 members Officially it had 255 

Seven months after it was launched 
the party began tocnticise the Sultan 
It called for a general election to pave 
the way for democratic rule In 
February 1986 the Sultan’s 
supporters left the BNDP and formed 
a new barty, the Brunei Solidarity 
Party to support the.Govemment 


T l-flS year the Sultan moved 
He banned the BNDP and 
jailed Its president, Abdul I atif 
Hamici, and its secretary general, 
Abdul Latif Chuchu He did so under 
the country’s Internal Security Act, 
which IS modelled on British laws 
The Act allows detention without 
trial foi two years and the Sultan c an 
order furthei detention after that As 
a few of the 19t>2 ivbels are still 
detained, Hamid and Chuchu could 
face long terms behind bars 

In a TV broadcast the Sultan said 
the BNDP turned against him 
because a group of polit.cians who 
were given various Government 
ccmstruction projects failed in their 
businesses 

There was no notable protest in 
Brunei Brunei rebels in neighbouring 
Malaysia and Indonesia were silent 
Diplomats avoided comment and a 
few regional publications, usually 
critical of Brunei, were cauturus in 
cnticising the Sultan 

The action was met largely with 
relief by the country’s 70,000 foreign 
workers — Britons, Australians, 
Dutch, Americans, South East 
Asians, Japanese, and South Koreans 
— who had been puzzled by his 
patience with the BNDP 

By contrast, recent political 
detentions tn Singapore and Malaysia 
have attracted worldwide condem 
nation Diplomats and foreign 
Government leaders, especially 
American and Australian, expressed 
concern 

The Sultan clearly recalls the day m 
1962 -- he' was then 16 — when he 
and his family took refuge from the 
BPP rebellion in a police station He is 
determined it will not happen again 
He shudders at the problems of his 
neighbours’ democratic experience 
Democracy would cost him his 
executive powers and his wealth from 
oil, gas and foreign reserves As 
absolute monarch, Brunei’s wealth is 
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oil-based wealth 

hih to share with his people as he 
thinks fit 

He has been oencrous with it 
&uneians enjoy the world's second 
highest per capital income of $17,000 
after Kuwait His oil and gas revenues 
arc about $2 5 billion a* year 

He spends about $1 billion a year on 
development, housing, Irealth care, 
education, food, business and 
pery>iMl loar« and other amenitieafor 


ECTLnJ 




M attest to 


his people The balance is invested 
outside Brunei, supporting reserves 
of more than $20 billion 
There is no income tax Education 
and health care are free Electricity, 
petrol and telecommunications are 
cheap And Bruneians travel freely 
and enjoy most of the economic, 
social and personal freedom of a 
democracy constrained only by the 
teachings of the Islamic State rehgion 


arxi Malay morality 
For the most part his people seem 
satisfied with this Says Abdul Karim 
“It's an old message that has escaped 
a few people What the Sultan has 
been saying is this Let me rule in 

peace and riches and I will give you 
peace and riches Don't push me. 
don't blackmail me and 1 won't put 
you m prison ” (Gemini News) 














Richest riches 



Malay xvorkera dniling for oil Tapping Brunei's bounty 


O N July 16 thib yedf, multi 
Loloured triumphal atchts were 
elected throuyhtout Eiandar 
Sen Begawan, the c,^puai of Brunei, 
and across tht roads leading t i it 
Garish signs went up on grandiose 
Government buildings, new office 
towers and shoddy Chinese 
shophouscb Chains of Christmas 
tree bulbs illuminated them 

The theme of the decor was 42, 
because Paduka Soci Bagtnda Sultan 
Haj' Hassankal Bolkiah Muizaddin 
Waddaaulah, the 29th in his line of 
rulers of Brunei, was celebrating hi^ 
42nd birthday 

From a newly-built palace of 1,800 
rooms - a more recent, somewhat 
smaller palace houses the second of 
his two wives - Sultan Hassanal 
Bolkiah rules over one of the last 
remaining abjolute mono''chies, 
freclv spending and investing the 
riches that accrue fiom the petroleum 
and natural gas of his realm on the 
northwest coast of Borneo island 
Where the public nurse ends and 
the Bolkiah lamily’s private assets 
begin IS one of Brunei's enduring and 
closely guarded mysteries 

But there is no doubt that the ruler 


in Brunei, it is 
difficuit to know 
where the pubiic 
purse ends and the 
Suitan’s private 
assets begin. But 
both people and 
ruler live well. If the 
Sultan’s life style is 
opulent, the people 
too live in luxury, 
reports Hei>ry Kamm. 

and his family are among the most 
conspicuously nch people m the 
world, and that by SoutheMt Asieua 
standards, most people in Brunei live 
in the comfortable to-wealthy range 
There are almost half as many cars 
as people, making for surprising rush 
hour traffic jams in one of the world’s 
smallest capitals Free cducaton and 
health services, exceptional for 
Southeast Asia, are the norm here 


Unlike the rest of the region, Brunei 
has a labour shortage, and 
unemployment or underemployment 
are rare 

Brunei's petroleum may run Jut in a 
quarter century, geologists say. but 
with foieign exchange reserves of $20 
billion. Its small population can live 
from the earnings of the Sultan’s 
investments 

An effort to diversify the economy 
IS under way, particularly to help 
Brunei to produce its own food it 
imports close to 90 per cent of what it 
eats 

Although only the 32nd largest 
petroleum producer in the world — 
the industry is owned jointly by the 
Sultan and Royal Dutch Shell — 
Brunei has a per capita income higher 
than that of the United States The 
Borneo bulletin, a semi official 
newspaper, put it this week as in 
excess of $17,500 Because of the 
personal character of the ownership 
of Brunet’s economy, the exact figure 
IS secret 

Brunei has no national debt, trade 
deficit or income tax It also has no 
semblance of democracy, except that 
at the village level dttaens chpose 








Sulfan Hammanal Bolkiah of Brunei: “Let me rule in peace" 


were still imprisoned Diplomats’ 
estimates range from fewer than 10 to 
about 40 

Much of the cnticism that reaches 
here comes from exiles who enjoy a 
measure of tolerance in Malaysia and 
smuggle leaflets into Brunei The 
cnticism centres on the great wealth 
and conspicuous use of it by the 
Sultan, his brothers Mohamed, the 
Foreign Minister, and Jefn, Finance 
Minister, and other family members 

“Since I've been here, I have seen 
unending coming and going of 
jewellers and others selling the best of 
luxury goods from every Western 
country”, a diplomat said And the 
amounts they sell are astounding 

An occasional visitor to the palaces 
said that every time he visited he was 
shown newly acquired paintings by 
old and modern masters, of 



their chiefs 

The country was a British 
protectorate from 1888 to 1984, when 
under considerable regional pressure 
and British embarrassment over its 
outdated colonialism, the Sultan 
accepted independence But in the 
years as a protectorate, the, top 
British official here merely served as 
an adviser — the Sultan’s word was 
law 

A constitution somewhat limiting 
the monarch’s absolute power, 
adopted in 1959, has never been put 
into effect Local elections in 1962 
gave 54 of 55 seats to opponents of the 
Sultan’s father The winners were not 
seated, a rebellion erupted with 
Indonesian aid and was crushed, its 
leaders were imprisoned or fled and 
no more elections have been held 

Since then, occasional arrests of 
suspected opponents take place, but 
a diplomat said that usually the 
detentions become generally known 
only when the pnsoners arc freed 
after swearing loyalty to the Sultan 
Because it is generally believed that 
informers are rampant, information 
that might reflect unfavourably on the 
Sultan stays within a small circle 

There is no free Press, and State 
owned television is devoted largely to 
the Sultan’s activities News from the 
communist world or about religions 
other than Islam are effectively 
banned The image of Pope John Paul 
II IS not allowed to be shown 

Earlier this year, an amateur choral 
group that wished to perform 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’ had to submit the 
text to the Home Ministry, the top 
police authority, before receiving 
permission to sing 

Last March, ,he Sultan announced 
the detention of two conservative 
businessmen who had served as 
president and secretary general of a 


small party that had been formed at 
official instigation but had, 
surprisingly, adopted cntical views 
At a meeting in Ne'v Zealand, Abdul 
Latif Chuchu, the secretary general, 
had criticised the Sultan’s absolutism 
and called for elections and 
parliamentary democracy and urged 
the U N Human Rights Commission 
to hear his complaints 

The Sultan dissolved the party Its 
two officials remain imprisoned 
without trial They may be detained 
for two years, and the detentxm is 
renewable Politically interested 
Bruneians said they dxl not know how 
many people remained in detentnn, 
nor whether some arrested in 1962 


inestimaMe value The palace absorbs 
vast sums of money in interior 
decoration, another diplomat said 

The Sultan, a polo enthusiast, has 
created an extensive complex of polo 
grounds, air conditioned stables for 
perhaps 100 of his own ponies and a 
stud farm In official publications the 
ruler’s passxin for the game, which is 
not known as a sport for the masses, 
IS asmbed to higher motives 

Through sport, particularly polo, he 
has sought to enhance and develop 
good relations in Southeast Asia and 
in Europe, the current official 
compendium of facts and ngures 
reports 





SPECIAL REPORT, 


Fret amid flux 

Life in Gurha, a viliage near Delhi, is changing quietly bqt 
perceptively as most villages in India are, says STEVEN R. 
WEiSMAN, who wrote his first report on the village last year 
when it was experiencing the worst drought of the century. He 
was drawn to the village time and again and followed up with 
three more stories this year. When put together, these stories 
bring out the strains of change in sharp focus. Disintegrating 
traditions, birth-control measures, broken marriages, changing 
caste relations and money power in rural politics have altered 
the old rhythm, and Weisman shows to what effect. 


L ife in this villd(}e and its 
suirnundinq green farmlands 
untulds along the main road 
wheie habit's are born m a 
rudimentary health centre not (ar 
from whete the dead are carried to 
cremation grounds 

In the heat of late afternoon the 
huz7 of flies and pungent scent of 
smoke from dung fires cast a drowsy 
spell Village men gather in pools of 
shade by the side of the road to sip 
sugary, mi’ky tea, and exchange 
gossip and complaints 

This year, tfie main complaint 
centres on the drought, the worst in 
memory, which fias left halt the ric e 
paddles barren and doubled the price 
of potatoes and other produce at 
nearby bazars At the same time, 
corruption is everywhere, and young 
nigh schcx3l graduates cannot find 
jobs 

“ft IS true we have some advantages 
here,” said Moinuddin Ahmed, the 35 
year old village headman “But the 
people are demanding more They 
need help ” 

About 580 million people, or one 
seventh of the world’s population, live 
in India's 560,000 villages, where 
traditions arc strained every day by 
the gravitationeil pull of the modern 
world The changes are subtle out 
profound 

Although no single village can be 
called typical, behind Gurha's 
pastorzil facade are the stresses of 
village life everywhere Lying 300 
miles southeast of New Delhi, in the 
[xipulous plains of the Ganges over 
and Its tnbutaries, this community of 
700 families is a microcosm of the 
challenges of adjusting Indian 
traditions to modern realities and 
aspirations 



Tht> ro.td through Gurha, paved 
unlv a few years ago, has itself brought 
thangp, progress, and fresh 
prc blems 

New tea and cloth shops have 
opened, and people now dodge an 
occasional motorcycle as well as ox 
carts But crime has increased, in part 
because of desperation from the 
drought Outsiders rob villagers of a 
bag of gram or other valuables at 
gunpoint, using the road to make a 
quick getaway at night 

Moreover, family ties are breaking 
as children leave in search of work At 
Janata Higher Seccmdary School 
where students attend class under a 
banyan tree, several schoolboys said 
they wanted to move to cities to be 
near hospitals, running water, and 
movie theatres 

“Many of our students have a craze 
and a lust for a higher standard of 
living which can never be satisfied,” 
said Jagdev Singh, the school 
principal He recalled his shock two 
years ago when tlie unemployed son 5 
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The photographs accom¬ 
panying the stories on. 
Gurha are of iife in north 
indian viiiages. 


of a teacher at the school was involved > 
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in a tram robbery 
Family after family in Gurha 
CKpcriencing the strain of 
nationwide ptobiem in India, the lack ,3 
of Jobs for educated young people << 
who no kMiger want to piowa field, or £ 
lod on fa mily farms. 3 



“I will go anywhere for work, but I 
can’t find anything,” said Amai 
Prakash, a 22 year old graduate of a 
technical college m a nearby town 
Caste divisions, a phenomenon 
thousands cf years old, remain much 
as they always were That was clear 
five years ago when Ahmed, a 
Moslem, championed the lower 
castes agaii st sc>me of the oigger 
landowners and become headman 
At one level, his victory m a 
predominantly Hindu community 
illustrated a spirit uf religious harmony 
often found in small villages, if not m 
larger towns and cities But m Gurha 
and elsewhere, Moslems are also 
often seen as people whose ancestors 
were lower caste Hindus 

Most of Gurha’s families are from 
lower castes, and retain their 
traditional distinctions as bamboo 
worKeis, blacksmiths, laundry 
workers, and the like 

Life in Gurha began changing 
dramatically m 1952, when India 
abolished large landholdings The old 
feudal fa.niles then ceded much of 
their land to families who had long 
cultivated it on contract, and tliese 
famihes came to dominate the village 
Nowadays, most caste members 
have abandoned their traditional 
occupations and work at farming tlwir 







children from the bwe-it castes are 
also attending schixil and demanding 
tlreit lights “We used to be pushed 
arourul ” said Sukli Lai, a 4.5 year old 
loveer caste shaieiropper wearing a 
tightly wrapped loincloth “Nobodv 
can force im to work on his land ’ 
ther old rhythms have been 
disruiited Im technoloa». even as 
many traditions remain 
Gurha's families still rise before dawn 
and hitch their oxen to plough nearby 
fields while the earth is soft from the 
dew I heir only sanitary fac ilities are 
the nearby tields Women still ccxsk 
ocer cow dung fires in mud hearths 
and afterward scour their pots with 
mud and ash 

But under Government loans and 
grants, a few families have installed 
bio gas generators, which use fresh 
i o,c dung fed into an undergrou.id 
(hamber, producing g<is to fire 
burners L ike two thirds in India’s 
villages, Gutha now has elecliicity 
although it is shut c^tt fot many hours 
of the day Even so, IS families have 
tclev,-,ion Sets 

Meanwh'lc, ncnv terfiluers and 
seeds from a Government subsidized 
cooperative store have made land the 
more pioduciive As elsewhere in the 
developing world, the better oil 
landlords have benefited, even il 
landless workers have not 
Chedda I al a balding landowner 
with stubbly gray whisKers, s.rid he 
Pad mixed leelings about these 
changes 

There i-. a new Its ling ol ,4 .ilou' ■ 
and envy," hi said Nolxidv is 
■iiocind who 1 an comnitind llu 
respc'c I ol all I he villagers ’’ Fa ervticxlv 
IS out lyr himself The solidarity that 
used to pic'vail in Indian society is 
withering aw.iy 

The drought has inflicted special 
n.irdships, wiping out hopes tor .1 
giKid rice crop this year The 
(jovernmerit m New Delhi estimates 
that this region received half its 
normal larnfall this recent moriscxm 
season 

The only families wih crops arc 
those living near irrigation canals built 
almost 40 yc'ars ago Other villages 
have had to dig ditches and build 
roads foi the Government for a dollar 
day III cash or gram 
A mile bom the centre of Gurha, 
down a rutted and muddy road, lies a 
iiiy cluster of mud huts Known as 
lorawar Khera, one of a dozen 
hamlets belonging to the village Here, 
naked c hildren play in the dust while 
tiduits complain of hunger in their 
amilies 

I he men in this low caste 
community say the wheat they 
harvested in May has almost tun out. 


Iciivmg enough for one meal a day of 
flat bread Families also consume a 
leafy vegetable, harvested from 
ponds that they cook in oil with a little 
s<ilt 

People 111 .loiawat Khera complain 
that the roads in the surioundinglow 
lying areas ar* so bad that in the rainy 
season the hamlet becomes an islanci 
m a vast swamp The richer 
landowners hee 1 lose to canals and 
can afford the piice, 01 the bribes, for 
iirigation 

Tilt TK h people in Gurha have a 
vested interest in keeping us poor,” 
said Raja Ram, a primary school 
tc'ix her from the hamlet “If we had 
iri’qation, we could work our own 
fields and ncjt have to seive the' 
others ” 

PuTid Masi, like many in Jotawar 
Khera, has had to look elsewhere tor a 
livelihiwd Leaving his family liehind, 
he borrowed $4 for a tram ticket to 
New Delhi, where he stayed with a 
friend and for IWci moriths woiked 
pulling a bicycle rickshaw 

“I worked until I came down with a 
fever," he said Sick and lonely in a 
strange big city, he returned home 

“At least here. I know everybody,” 
he explained, adding pioudly that the 
fust thing he did was lepay friends’ 
loans 

I n the faraway capital, Prime 
Ministpi R<i)i> Gandhi says India 
IS spending than more $2 6 billion 
this year on draught relief But m 
Gurha little relief had come as of early 
October 

V N Sac ban, the chief village 
ilevc'lupment officc'r, oversees the 
main (ir<jught relief programmes for 
the State Government of Uttar 
Pradesh 

On a recent afternexm he was 
sitting outside his office, playii jcards 
with friends Later in the month, 
Sd( han said, the money' would come 
to pay for construction of 1,100 feet of 
road, enough to employ 250 people 
for five or six days He agreed this was 
insufficient for Gurha's ru'eds but 
argued that “the drought has not been 
as severe as we initially thought” 
That comment provoked 
mui mured arguments from the others 
at the card table, followed by a 
discussion of the extent of fraud in 
Government programmes 
Everycjiic agreed that under a 
separate public works programme, in 
which the Government hires private 
contractors who then empkiy pcxir 
workers, most o'f the money is 
pocketed by the middlemen “It's a 
golden opportunity for these feljows,” 
Sachan said 

Indeed, tn spend time in Gurha is to 


hear countless vanations on the theme 
of corruption on the part of offtetais of 
one kind or another 
Villagers said that the police harass 
people to extract bribes, that some 
teachers take pay offs to allow 
students to cheat on their 
examinations, and that construction 
workers digging an irrigation canal 
were recently caught cheating by 
using mostly sand and no cement 
In another widely discussed case, 
the Government financed a dairy 
project a few yeeirs ago, subsidizing 
loans for cattle for low caste farmers 
Ekil the farmers charged that when 
they sold their rnilk to the dairy 
cooperative, middlemen secretly 
adulterated it with water and refused 
to pay As a result, the farmers' cattle 
loans, went unpaid, and the 
progiammc collapsed 
As always, there is another side to 
the story, this one told by Liqmal 
Ahmed, the village animal husbandry 
officer He said the milk was never 
adulterated but was of pcxir quality 
because the cows were never led 
properly “If children tiere are 
undernciiirished, how can we expect 
cattle to be different’’’ he asked 
In 'he Jorawar Khera hamlet, 
resentment seemed fexused on a 
nearby ravine, which was recently 
deerieiied l>y the Gouernnieiit to 
dreun off the flocxlwaters That well 
intentioned act backfired, however, 
because now the ravine torms a wide 
river blocking access to grazing lands 
lor cattle 

The theme of gcxjd intentions gone 
awry is another constant hete One 
cast' IS the irrigation canals, credited 
with making some of the land more 
prcxluclive 

Villageis sav 'ncit the can.ils were 
iievei piiipcrlv sc'ilcsl, ,nd tlial 
bci.iusi- Giirfia has no drainage 
system water seepage h4is turned 
many pbv »’s into swamps Water 
logging has also drawn salt up from 
the lower depths ol soil, ruining 
nearby wells and creating large sandy 
splotches that have s(xiiled once 
prcxluctive fields 

Older villagers tememher when 
Guiha used to be blessed with thick 
groves of mango trc*es I he groves are 
gone now, killed by soil salinizatxin 
Ahmed, the he.idn.an, s.iid his mam 
priority now is to build new drainage 
systems to rescue farm fields and 
keep the village’s dirt lanes from 
turning mto rivers of mud 
“Everyone is always asking me to 
get this done,” he said “But what can I 
do by myself without help fiom the 
Government’’” 

“Tbey promised that they would fix 
the road to out hamlet,” said 




Raghunath Prasad, who had a 
vasectomy after fathering three 
children ‘But nothing has been done ' 
Their promises were empty " 

In Lucknow, State officials said they 
lyere pleased with the progress 
achieved from a separate programme 
training local midwiyes, who come 
from lower-f aste families where this 
has been the traditional occupation 

Jahan is supposed to attend to 
births in the village, helping with 
immunizations and working to get) 
expecting mothers to a hospital if' 
complications anse But villagers say 
they rely more on the traditional 
Hiidwives 

For the last 17 years. Ram Kali, a 
midwifo in her 40s, has spread cow 
dung mixed with water on the mud 
floor of file house she visits in the 
belief that It serves as a disinfectant 


For the last 17 years, 
Ram Kali, midwife, has 
spread cow dung mixed 
with water on the mud 
floor of the house she 
visits in the belief that it 
serves as disinfectant. 
Health officials said they 
had not tried to 
discourage the practice, 
ingrained in a country 
where worship of the 
cow is central to 
religious life. 


Health officials said they had not tned 
to discotarage the practice, ingrained 
in a country where worship of the cow 
IS central to religious hfc 

But Kali said she had also learned to 
wash the mother with boiled water 
and to stenlize the knife used to cut 
the baby's umbilical cord It was not 
long ago that babies died of tetanus 
from dirty knives 

Kali tries to remind mothers of the 
Government’s drive for smallei 
families “in some cases they accept 
what I say, and sometimes not," she 
said 

Ano'her midwife. Ram Rab, added 
‘Sometimes thei* get so angry, and 
they ask me, ‘Why don'Uyou practise 
vdiat you preach’’ Thdy say, ‘I’ll 
practise family planning wherr 1 feel 
like It, and not before ’’ 


Making babies 


L ooking at everything, 
Tara Kuman all but admitted 
that she was unlikely to become 
pregnant again In the last 20 years, 
she had given birth to six children, 
only four of whom survived, and now 
her husband was weak and ailing, 
unable to farm or harvest this year’s 
nre 

Kuman fastened intently while the 
elected headman of Gurha, a 
noithern Indian village, tned lo 
persuade her to have a stenfazation 
operation the next day The incentive 
offered was $11 equivalent to a few 
weeks’ pay--and a vague promise of 
some extra farmland But she felt 
stenlization might leave her too weak 
to work and suppot t her husband and 
children 

“It fiightens me,” she said, 
nervously adjusting her faded cotton 
vni “There are so many other 
women available for this operation 
Why aren’t they going?” In the end, 
she decided no 

With a population of nearly 8.000, 
compared with 5,000in 1980, Gurha li 
a microcosm of the problems that 
ha\>e long stood in the wav of 
population control in India Kuman’s 
case also illustrates the difficulties and 
paiarodxes surrounding the issue 
For example, the pressures she felt 
seemed to have come mainly from the 
fact that Gurha was one operation 
short of meeting its auinual female 
stenlization Quota imposed by the 
authorities in New Delhi and 
Lucknow, the State capital of Uttar 
Pradesh. 


in addit’on, the village headman 
trying to persuade Kuman knew that 
if Gurha fculed to meet its target, the 
chief family health officer, who 
happens to be his wife, could lose a 
pay increase due soon Afterward, he 
was philosophical about Kurran's 
rtiusal, saving others could be found 
to meet the target 
In New Delhi and Lucknow, some 
officials depbre what they call target 


fever There have been widespread 
reports throughout India of fraudulent 
reporting of stenlizations and of 
sterilizations being performed on 
women who can no longer bear 
children, just so quotas cair be met 
Two mam problems plague 
(jopulation control efforts in Gurha, 
as elsewhere in India First is the old 
attitude favounng large fomilics with 
at least two sons, and second is the 





inadequacy of Government health 
services fur mothers and children, 
wnich might give families the 
confidence to practise birth cuntrol 

In interviews, only those families 
with several acres of farmland 
generating enough money to send 
children to schod said they had an 
incentive to keep their families small 
Several said it made little economic 
sense to split up their land mto tiny 
plots owned by a large number of 
children But even their attitudes are 
not always sufficient to limit the 
number of children to two, the 
Government’s target 

“In this village, we are failing in the 
battle to spread family planning,” said 
Bilqish Jahan, the family health 
ofticei “The amount of medical care 
available here is also not sufficient 
Maybe if we offered more services, 
pi’ople would have an incentive to 
change” 

Jahan and another health officer, K 
L Tiwari, said between 5 and 15 per 
cent i>i Gurhd’s 700 families practised 
family planning, far less than the 
officially reported nationwide r^e of 

wav' 


Those with no land to 
cultivate look on 
children as a financial 
asset. “I have to depend 
on my kids to bring in 
money,” said Aama Raja 
who was pregnant with 
her fourth child. 


Jahan said the most favoured 
method was the intrauterine devKe, 
followed by the condom, sterilization 
and the pill, but the oriiy method that 
people seemed willing to discuss 
dunng a recent visit was sterilization. 

Many people here said they 
believed m family planning but'also 
needed at least two suns and one 
daughter to a family Often this meant 
having four or five children 

A s elsewhere in India, dau^ters 
in Gurha are ^expected to 


laws, and sons may be the sole source 
of income dunng old age 
Without sons, many Hmeu families 
believe they have no one to preside 
over the funerals of parents As for 
daughters, families consider it a 
blessing to provide a fconvudoun, or 
gift of a bride to another family 
“If God gives me two sons, I must 
also have a daughter,” saidUma Devi, 
40, a mother of three 
Others, especially those with no 
land to cultivate, look on children as a 
financial asset “I have to depend on 
nil/ kids to bring in money, “said Rama 
Raja, who w«s pregnant with her 
fourth child 

Her fnend, Ram Dei, who has three 
children, agreed “The more children 
you have, the more hands there are to 
work,” she said 

In Gurha, families with more 
property harbour greater aspirations 
for tWeir sons and even daughters and 
therefore look on additional children 
as more nwuths to feed. 

"People are getting Jed*up.” said 
Shrec Pal, a landowning farmer with a 
stubbly gray beard and a tom T-^irt 
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high lt’< impossible to keep a 
minimum standard of living unless you 
have a small family ** 

He said he decided to have a 
vasectomy after his fourth child, but 
the doctor failed to show up each time 
he went By the time he had six 
children 

Even Jahan, the health officer, said 
she had five children before her 
husband agreed to a vasectomy The 
first was a boy The next three were 
girls before they had another son 
"I could never persuade someone 
without sons to a^pt birth control,” 
Jahan said 

The Government has emphasized 
improving health services in Gurha 
and elsewhere bectuise it bebeves 
people will have fewer children if they 
can insure their survival But 
achieving this is only a distant hope in 
Gurha 


He said he decided 
to have a vasectomy 
after his fourth child, 
but the doctor failed 
to show up each time 
he went. By the time 
he had six children. 
Even Jehani the 
health officer said 
she had five children 
before her husband 
agreed to a 
vasectomy. 


Jahan, uAkmc Mis w Auxiliary 
Nurse MiduAfc, operates out of a 
dilapidated bnck shed attached to her 
house that serves as the village’s 
health centre She said she ran out of 
most medicines for four or five 
months each year, and as a result 
villagers had no reason to expect the 
Government has their health interests 
at heart 

"When I tell most people to atop 
producing children, th^ say it M noiw 
of my business,” Jahan s^. "They 
say It’s thier responsibility and thcyl 
manage, and th^ ask me. ‘WIv are 
you preaching to us? We aren't asking 
anything from you' ” 

Regulatxins for Uttar Pradesh, m 
which Gurha bes, call for each 
auxiliary nurse midwife to have no 
more than 5,000 people under her 
jurisdiction. Jahan sidd she was 
responsible for 12,000 in thrm' 





villages, although she is supposed to 
get help soon 

Stenhzations are pertormed at a 
SIX bed mstallatton in the town of 
Sheoghar, several miles from Gurha, 
that serves 70,000 people in the 
district The men receive 
vasectomies, and the women undergo 
an operation known as laparoscopy, 
m which nngs are placed around the 
fallopian tubes 

The village health officials say these 
surgical procedures lead to enough 
adverse effects to reinforce people’s 
feai that the operation will make them 
impotent or w«ak 

Sometimes a vasectomy has been 
pertormed improperly, and the v,nfe 
still gets pergnant, leading the 
husband to accuse her of infidelity 

T he mam health problems m 
Gurha are fever, dysentery, 
diarrhoea, eye diseases and 


malaria, earned by mosquitoes that 
breed m nearby swamps Senior 

Indian health officials hope that by 
1990, they will reach a goal of 
immunizing all mothers and children 
for tetanus, a pnncipal killer, and for 
polio and other diseases But Dr 

Rakesh Kumar Singh, director of the 
Sheoghar health centre, said only 40 
per cent of the goal had been met 

Because Jahan is married to the 
village headman, pditius appears to 
have hampered the deliveiy of 
immunizations and other health 
services For example, one lower 
caste community living in mud huts 
with thatched roofs said they had liad 
a dispute with Ahmed over the 
building of a wall next to their 
farmfields 

Indeed, 15 months ago, a man in 
this community got into a fight with 
Ahmed’s father, and the two ended up 
beating each other with sticks The 


people then complained that as a 
result, Jahan never visited their 
community to give immunization 
shots 

“Sie only shows uptn traces where 
It will do her some g^,” said a 
woman fiom the community 

Another aspect of theGoverment's 
family planrxng drive has achieved 
uncertain results and stirred 
resentment in Gurha Local 
development admmstrators are 
supposed to give preference to 
families practising birth control m 
granting loans to purchase water 
buffalo or construct bio-gas tanks, for 
example 

The men of the hamlet of 
Chandapur, one of several outlying 
communities that are part of Gurha 
village, said that as a result of such 
pressure, 75 per cent of the families in 
their communities had sterilization 
operations 





The old order changeth 


A fter Bvc years of marriage, 
Ganga walked out on her hus- 
band the other day, 
announcing that she would no4onger 
submit to his beatings She then 
returned to her parents in another 
part of the northern Indian village of 
Gurha 

Her defiance started a chain of 
events that culminated in a brawl in an 
empty field, where in-laws and friends 
from both sides of the marriage 
attacked each other with long sticks 
Hundreds of people witnessed the 
fight, and several men were 
hospitalized and arrested 

Village, ceiste and family have long 
been descnbed as the building blocks 
of a society in which 75 per cent of the 
population live in rural areas The 




Many old forma of casta 
discrimination may be 
gone, but preludices 
remain. Members of 
individual castes still 
refuse to marry members 
of other castes, and 
upper castes avoid many 
types of contact with 
lower ones. 
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recriminations surrounding the 
collapsed mamage of Ganga and her 
22-year-old husband, Banwan, both 
from the low-caste group known as 
Pasis, show what happens when all 
three come into collision 
The episode also reflects the 
practice among lower castes to 
resolve conflicts by holding mass 
meetings within their group The 
tradition of such meetings is often 
cited by experts as demonstrating that 
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India's democratic underpinnings are 
old and deep 

Discrimination on the basis of caste 
has been outlawed for decaxies in 
India, but caste consciousness 
remains as powerful as ever m Gurha 
and perhaps most of the country's 
560,000 viUages 


Many old forms of caste 
ducnmination may be gone, but 
prejudices remain Members of 
individual castes still refuse to marry 
members of other castes, and upper 
castes avoid many types of contact 
with lower ones 

The people of Gurha said that the 


last time there was such a violent fight 
in their village was a dozen years ago, 
when two landowning families 
attacked each othei with sticks in a 
property dispute Then as now, the 
argument flared within one caste, 
undersconng the continuing force of 
caste identaty m India 





The Gurha incident also shovced 
how the most intimate aspects of daily 
hving can become a matter ot public 
diacussion in a crowded Indian village 
Days after the brawl, for example, 
people who did noi even know the 
couple were dis> ussmg whether the 
problem was ovei the husband's 
sexual adequac y 

“The real difficulty seems to be that 
she was the stronger of the two,” one 
villager said of Ganga, whose age is 
variously given as 17 or 20 “Maybe 
she wasn't satisf'ed and W 2 is looking 
for a way out of the marnage ” 

Ijess than a week after the brawl, 
Kinwari acknowledged that he had 
beaten his wife and probably would 
not see her again Looking pained as 
he sat hunched up on a dirt floor, he 
wondered if their mamage might have 
survived if they had been able to have 
children 

“I don’t know why we started 
fighting,*’ Eianwari said with an 
embarrassed smile "Now my 
marnage is finished, and I will have to 
find another wife If someone lives 
with you for five years and then 
leaves, naturally it makes you s^M^ ” 

Nearly half of Gurha’s 700 families 
come from the lowest o* India's 
castes More than 5i0 families are from 
the Pasi group, whose traditional 


The worst vestiges of 
caste discrimination 
were eliminated in 
Gurha decades ago. 

occupation was to raise pigs 
Nowdays, few engage in this 
occupiation Most I^si men are sm 2 ill 
landowners, sharecroppers oi 
labourers 

Every vdlager interviewed said it was 
unthinkable to marry someone 
outside OI one’s caste, even someone 
from a higher caste Several said they 
would be excommunicated if they did 
SO, unable to share meals or even a 
smoke from a hooka with their fellow 
I 3Ste members 

rhe Pasi group regards itself as 
supenor to other lower castes—the 
Chamars (cobblers), Kons (weavers). 
Dhobis (washermen) and Dorns 
(scavengers) Almost all the groups 
live in their own colonies of mud huts 
with thatched roofs in diffeifent parts 
of the village 

Indeed, Banwan’s famdy asserts 
that It comes from the highest of eight 
subcastes in the Pasi group, which 
includes a caste of beggvs who beg 
only among other Pasis 

The people in these lowest castes 
used to be called Untouchables, but 
now they are referred to as Hanrsans, or 
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p<raple at God, a term popularized by 
Mohandas K Gandhi 
They are also called Scheduled 
Castes, referring to a section or 
schedule in the Indian Constitution 
granting the loiMest casts certain 
preferences in jobs, schooling and 
the Government services 
The worst vestiges of caste 
discrimination were eliminated in 
Gurha decades ago For example, the 
Dorn, or scavenger, group is no longer 
expected to clean out the latnnes of 
big landlord families 
But traditional occupational 
patterns persist Some members of 
Dorn families in Gurha have gone to 
Calcutta and earned money by 
collecting trash for recycling, and 
some other caste members also 
continue their <incestors' cxrcupa 
tions Washermen tail irs, barbers 
and other sue h caste members have 
left Gurha and found )obs doing the 
same things in the cities 
Pasis and other low caste people 
assert that they can worship in any of 
the village's six Hindu temples or use 
any of its wells But they acknowledge 
that they feel more comfortable 
drinking from thier own wells and find 
that upper caste families will never 
loin them in food or drink 


The Dom Is no longer 
expected to clean out 
the latrines of big 
landlord families. 


indeed, Pasis in Gurha are still 
expected to sit on the floor when in 
the presence of someone from an upper 
caste sitting on a cot An upper-caste 
family giving fo<<d to a low caste 
person will also usually serve it on a 
plate made of leaves rathe' than one 
ol their own plates 

“We still suffer all kinds of 
discrimination,” said Jiwan Lai, a Past 
who was educated on scholarsfup and 
managed to become a lawyer, mainly 
because his father nad connections 
from working as a driver for the 
former Raja of Sheoghar 

Three years ago, said Lai, a wiry 
and intense looking man with thick 
glasses, he had to hie some legal 
papers at the home of a middle level 
family of landowners, a group he said 
sometimes treated him worse than the 
upper castes 

Gurha, however, has not 
experienced the serwus violence that 
has erupted between upper and lower 
castes in other parts of India, or the 
violence between religious groups 
that has continued since 
independence m 1947 




AVAHOVMONVO IVHtnN 



L ike the fight tn the Past 
community over the marriage 
betvueen t^nga and Baniwari, 
meior family disputes in Ourha tend to 
occur among people from the same 
caste, and not simply the lowest 
castes 

For example, in Barseengh Khera, 
one of a dozen outlating hamlets 
Curha, one of several bitter legal 
disputes under way among 30 families 
from the Lodh caste of vegetable 
growers and small landowners 
involves a property ownership 
disagreement that started 25 years 
ago Each official decision has been 
appealed to a higher level 
SirKe the dispute began, all the 
onginal parties have died, leaving the 
fight to their children “if it’s not 
settled, maybe our kids will carry on,” 
said Guru Prasad, one of the 
claimants 

The pain and divisions among the 
Pasis over Ganga’s abandonment of 
her husband offer an extraordinary 
glimpse into family relations in one low 
caste community 

Ganga herself has now left Gurha 
and could not be interviewed, but her 
parents and others from her group of 
Pasis supported her and told the story 
from her point of view 

“^e did the right thing,” s<tid 
Ganga’s 70-year old father, Prasad, 
who carries a staff and has a flowing 
white beard and topknot 

Ram Dei, Ganga’s mother, added 
that she had tried to persuade her 
daughter to return but that the 
daughter maintained she would be 
killed 

Prasad and Ram Dei have seen 


trouble in the marriages of their five 
other children Two wives walked out 
on one son, for instance Villagers 
explain that marnages often dwsolve 
among Pasis, but Prasad said he was 
philosophical about it 

Perhaps this was because a year 
ago, following a widely accepted 
practice, Prasad took the advice of a 
guru to become a holy man. 
renouncing all material possessions 
and reciting a mantra all day 

Like almost everyone in the Past 
community, Ganga had a marriage 
arranged by her parents when she 
was atKiut 7 years old The couple 
began living together cis teen agers 
but after five years had no children 
Her husband had recently started 
beating her 

Both sides of the family agree that 

one evening in January, Ganga was 
serving her husband dinner when she 
abruptly left to relieve herself in a 
neat by field When she returned. 
Ban «ri scolded her for forgetting fo 
serve him water and si’ruck her 

He chased her to his aunt’s house, 
but the aunt came out and grabbed his 
stick and thrashed Banwari instead 
"If I hadn’t stopped him, he would 
have beaten her even more,” said 
Prema, the aunt 

A few days after Ganga left for her 
parents, it was decided to hold a mass 
meeting of the Pasi community to 
determine whether the marnage 
could be saved 

Witnesses said more than 500 
people, <a sizable part of the village, 
showed up to hear the course and 


their relabves tell their stones under 
questioning from respected elders in 
the caste 

First, Banwan complained that his 
wife often left the house for long 
stretches, raising questions about her 
fidelity But the meeting was snid to 
have turned into an uproai when 
Ganga responded by accusing 
Banuen’s father and uncle of trying to 
assault her sexually 

“It’s impossible,” the husband’s 
father, Mata Prasad, said he replied 
“Look at me You can see that with 
my gray hair and at my age, I wouldn’t 
doit" 

He added that he might have gone 
to his son’s house, reclined on a cot 
and sung songs—only out of joy for 
their mamage 

According to people who attended 
the meeting, most villagers lilt that 
Ganga's and Banwan’s marnage 
could be saved if the beatings 
stopped, and it was decreed that the 
couple should try to get back 
together 

BaniMin then raised a new issue 
His family, he said, had given Ganga 
some necklaces and other silver 
ornaments u^en they mamed as 
children, but half of it had since 
disappeared He insisted that she 
bnng the other half if she returned to 
his house 

Ganga stalked away, and the 
fighting erupted as hundreds of 
bystanders screamed and fled By the 
bme the pobce came, everyone had 
gone 
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Backwards’ backlash 


D espite accusations that 
he had embezzled funds from 
the poor and committed a 
rape a few years ago, htoinuddin 
Ahmed won re election recently as 
the headman of the northern Indian 
village of Gurha 

lanky and gregarious 40-year-old 
Muslim from a prominent farming- 
and trading family, ^med narrowly 
defeated three findu candidates in 
this largely Hindu village of 700 
families by championing the lowest 
castes and the poor while charging 
that his opponents were pawns of rich 
landkirds 

Ahmed’s victory—with only 503 out 
of 1,911 valid votes cast—came at a 
time of renewal for Gui ha, brought on 
by the arrival of this year’s monsoon, a 
welcome event for a village still 
suffering from the effects of last year’s 
drought 

Aftei an agonizing week of heat and 
a few scattered drizzles, the sky 
rumbled and darkened toward noon 
on July 3, suddenly erupting with 
lightning, thunderclaps and cool 
sheets of water 

The deluge forced the cancellation’ 
of a prcx:e!>sion by Ahmed and his 
supporters, planned as a culmination 
of his weeic of tireless canvassing, 
from village tea stalls to mud hovels to 


farmlands 

“Processions don’t mean much 
anyway,” Mmed said afterward with 
a shrug “The most important things 
are my personal contacts and my 
record of service I may have made 
some mistakes But whatever was 
within my power, I have done for the 
people ” 

For Gurha, which lies 300 miles 
southeast of New Delhi in the Ganges 
river plain, the election for village chief 
and for the 15.member village council, 
or Panchayat, was a significant event, 
as It IS foi all of India’s 560,000 villages, 
in which one seventh of the world’s 
humanity lives 

India’s resilience as the world’s 
most populous, if unweldy, 
democracy is nurtured by deep 
rooted democratic institutions like 
village council elections Indeed, 
historians say the institution of village 
councils, usually operating by 
consensus, dates form ancient times 

The campaign also offered an 
extraordinary glimpse into how the 
political system accommodates the 
nvalries and factions raging behind 
the pastoral facade of an India village 

Election day, July 5, was like a 
festival, with each of the four 
campaigns sponsoring a multicoloured 
tent crowned by fluttenng banners, in 


some cases passing out candies and 
sweet milky tea Trucks, tractors and 
ox carts brought loads of eager voters 
from outlying areas 
Ahmed and his three competitors 
campaigned among the throngs at a 
schoolhouse converted into a polling 
station, shaking liands and giv.ng out 
last minufe instructions Each had 
been assigned a symbol on the 
ballot - a trav tor, an ink pot. a cltair 
and an automobile Many villagers 
only 'Knew to vote for the tractor man 
or the ink pot man 
Earlier, the polu e tiad collected all 
the firearms in Gurha. actir-g after 
gunfire and st uffling had marred 
recent voting in a nearby dist ici But 
on election morning the {xiIm e were 
mostly busy shooing away cows and 
gnats from votei lines 
“Generally peofile do not wan} 
violencG," said R L C mta, a local 
magistrate touring piolling places with 
the police “Of course, there ."ire some 
uidesirable elements, but we are 
keeping a watchful eye on them ’ 
Villagers sad that voting m a 
council election is probably the most 
important political act they ran 
peiform To them, the battles 
between Prime Minister Kajiv Ganilhi 
ard his exponents are as remote as 
tales of combat among giants and 






gods in mythology 

At the same time, council members 
and Waders ally themselves with more 
senior elected offtciaJs to take part in 
the system of mutual favours that can 
deliver a road, power Ime, seed 
cooperative or other development 
project 

In this wav, a council election is a 
tiny building block of the political 
structure that helps determine who 
runs India 

HMED was eWeted to his first 
term m office in 1982, drawir^ 
on the fact that his urKle —who 
was moving away — had been village 
headman for most of the pievioua % 
years Asked to describe his 
achievements, Ahmed said he had 
gotten several roads repaired and 
never once evicted a low caste family 
from public land 

On the other hand, he expressed 
bitterness that a drought relief project 
promised last year by higher 
authontMS never materialized, and 
that he had failed to persuade the 
Government to dram several village 
swamps 

As for his strategy, Ahmed said that 
of 2,812 voters in Gurha, his re 
election dnve would depend first on 
support from his 275 felkow Moslems 

His goal was to build on that base by 
drawing votes of the 1,250 
untouchabWs, members of the lowest 
castes, most from a caste known as 
Pasis, whose traditional occupation w 
raising pigs 

Recognizing that caste identity was 
probably the most significant factor m 
the voting, Ahmed said most of the 
700 voters in the mid level Kurmi 
caste of modest landowners would be 
unlikely to vote for him or for an 
uitouchabW But he said he hoped to 
make inroads among Kurmis as well 
as Pasis 

The problem was that both Pasis^ 
and Kurmi candidates were running' 
this time, arguing that it was time fora 
change of leadership In ^t, there 
were two Kurmi candidates, bitterly 
splitting that group 

“We have lost a bt of benefits for 
our village because this headman 
never took advantage of them,” said 
Baldeo Prasad, a school teachin' and 
Kurmi candxlate 

The other Kurmi candidate, 
Tribhuvan Prasad, added that Ahmed 
had failed to keep the village's Hindu 
shnnes repaired, which seemed to be 
an indirect jab at lus identity as a 
Moslem Tnbhuvan Prasad and 
Baldeo Prasad are not related 

A wiry and intense member of a 
wealthy landowning family, Tnbhuvan 
Prasad was chewing betd leaves and 
mumbling mstructions to his aides 
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one morning before the voting, clearly 
ninning the village’s most organized 
campaign 

He he had twice appealed to 
the other Prasad to drop out so the 
Kurmis could unite, but the latter 
refused Tribhuvan Prasad wondered 
if Baldeo Prasad had been put in the 
race by Ahmed “Maybe some money 
was given to him, but I can’t prove it,” 
he saxl 

Rounding out the field of candidates 
was an untouchable, Mishree Lai, one 
of a handful of college graduates from 
the Pasis Shy and almost painfully 
reticent, Lai said that despite h» 
education, he had been unable to find 
a clencal job for seven years 

“If elected, I promise to behave 
properly toward all sections of 
society,” said Lai, explaining in a soft 
voice that fhe lowest castes were 
constantly subjected to rude 
behavnur from wealthy landowners 
and harassment from the police 

On most questions, Lai deferred to 
his more talkative team of campaign 
managers, who spoke of their pnde in 
having such a polite and presentable 
candi^te as thev trbune 



They charged, for instance, that as 
headman Ahmed had cheated several 
Pasis <ast year by getting them to put 
their thumb prints on a loan 
applxration for the purchase of pigs, 
and then taking the money to buy a 
truck for himself 

“We thought he wanted our thumb 
print because he was going to transfer 
some village land to us,” said Sunder 
Lid, Mishree Lai’s supporter 'Then 
suddenly the loan officer came to us to 
he repaid I told him 1 never got any 
loan, but he showed me my thumb 
print on the application ” 

Sunder Lai and Mishree Lai, idso 
not related, said all the Pasis were 
furious at Ahmed, but the headman 
countered that the Pasis were simply 
trying to get out of their repayments 
Ahmed’s initial political soundings 
had given him the impression that 
Mishree Lai posed the mam electoral 
threat because of his strength among 
untouchables 

But as the election approached, 
Tribhuvan Prasad was making 
surprising inroads himself among 
untouchables, having won the loyalty 
of several families last year 

Last winter, Ahmed's own son was 
digging for earthworms on Pasis- 
owned land for use in a fishing 
expedition The Pasis objected, and 
several people were hospitalized in a 
fight Tnbhuvan Prasad was on the 
scene to help the Pasis 
In the closing days of the campaign, 
Ahmed’s opponents were quietly 
ratsmg the rape charge of three years 
ago, in which Ahmed was convicted 
based on charges by an untouchable 
woman from another village The 
ocMivicbon was thrown out on appeal 
“The whole story was entirely 
fabricated and baseless,” said Ahmed 
He said it ail started in 1976, when 
some policemen came mto the village 
and dug up several Moslem giaves, 
upsettmg local Moslems Ahmed was 
among those trying to stop them, he 
said, at one point striking a sub 
mspector with his shoe 
Years later, Ahmed asserted, that 
sub inspector’s cousin took over as 
the new sub inspector, determined to 
take revenge by setting up the woman 
to frame him 

At the trial, he maintained, the 
prosecutor offered to drop die 
charges for a bribe of $ 150 but he 
refused The ccmviction was later 
dismissed when it turned out that the 
woman had not submitted to a 
medcal inspection until well after the 
alleged rape 

The final taOy in the Gurha election 
was 503 votes for Ahmed, 487 for 
Tribhuvan Prasad. 464 for Mishree 
Lai and 457 for Baldeo Prasad. 
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NORTH 
S Q2 
H AK9 
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WEST EAST 

S AKJIO 9876 

H Q 10 8 3 2 

D K987 654 

C J 10 Q 7 5 4 

SOUTH 
543 
J 7 6 5 4 
10 3 
K98 

Tl»' hiddinqs 


W N S 

iS Hbi 2H 

P 4t U^nctl 

West IS ivervshrewdpleivf r HcledC 
J Yin bwe 24 HCPs in rombined 
licincls *5(1 from the biddimj it is quite 
dppctrent th<it biist Ldiinot hold more than 
J H (' P S In othi r words he may have at 
li*st one Kina or a CJuecn and \ Jack ot 
less Ycxi also know that you need either 
D -K to bs' right or H -Q to appear on 
vour AK (or success You further know 
that S'uu need a ) 3 club break O' a 
spade ru(( in dummy (or the 10th trick 
Ai cordingly, vou win the opening lead of 
C J m hand and play D —10 West docs 
not hesitate to cover with King, and 
ckimmy’s Ace holds You cannot d'aw out 
tiuni|rs, as you need a spade ru(t in dummy 
(to li ave ttxrni toi improvisation, i( club 
dot's not break even) So you play S -2 
(p m the table and West wins with Ace 

West exits with C- 10, you now win m 
dummy, cash the top diamonds, 
disc ardiiiq the club (rum hand, and play 
S—Q from the table To your relief East 
plays low and West wins with King and 
exits with D- 9, East discards a spade aixf 
you iu(f in hand You now play a small 
heart from hand to dummy’s Ace, cash 
H'-K and then play in Ird club (roiii 
dimmy atxJ ruff in hand Now West has 
two dibit es (i) he may over ruff and play a 
sfiacb which can take care of dummy's 
H - 9, or ( b) he may refuse to over ruft and 
discard a spade instead«But urfiatei’er 
West does, he cannot prevent you from 
m^ing the necessary 10 tricks- 2 in clubs 
plus 5 n hearts (including a spade ruff in 
dummy) plus 3 r diamonds 

1 he hand can only be defeated if East 
bolds H—Q trippleton, S—K lnpletonor4 
c ards in addition to 4 cards iiiclub with C 
Q le West may not have more than 9 
HCPs 

The hand offers another interesting 
aspect L et us hypothetically assume that 
dummy holds AJXX of club and West 
leads a diamond Let us further assume 
that West holds C—Q trippleton while 
East holds H—Q trippleton Knowing fully 
well that club (mnesse will hold you should 
not finnesae C~Q through West No 
matter who holds what, you can always 


|jay the hand in a fcxsl proof line, so long as 
heart breaks 3 2 and club break is not 
worse than 4 2 

Only an inexperienced player wilt opt for 
a club-fmnesse You, being a veteran, wdl 
difinitely opt (or the above hne 

GURUDEV 



1 What instrument is this man 
playing, and who is he^ For a hint, his 
first name IS quite unpronouncable for 
us 

2 For her ‘Salaam Bombay’, Mira 
Nair won the Camera d’Or at Cannes 
this year, what was the other award 
she won there^ 

3 Where precisely did Zia-ui Haq’s 
plane crash'^ 

4 Among his book»are The Serpent 
and the Rope, The Cat and 
Shakespere, whch was his first novel, 
and how long ago was that, and u4iich 
IS his latest work^ 

5 An area that was once known as the 
Pirate Coast, and then as the Trucial 
Coast, now has a more formal name, 
whaf^ 

6 Robert Koch discovered the 
tubercubsis bacillus, and a disciple of 
his did the same with the plague 
bacillus, who was this disctple'^ 

7 What did Ronald Ross receive the 
Nobel Pnze for, and why was the 
award held up? 

8 At Deshnok near Bikaner there is a 
temple where the presiding deity is 
Kami Maata, who, so to speak, are 
the presiding animals there’ 

9 GuUaume le Batard crossed a not 
too wide strip of water, and 
became what’ 

10 Asia, Africa, Australia, South 
America—which of these has its 
southern tip nearest Antarctica’ 

11 Where is Thai V/aishet and what is 
It, anyway? 

12 In Britain what occupation calls 
apprentices ‘tumblers* and 
eiqierierKfd men ‘shiners’’ 


the ANSWERS- 
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JB— uaippqo Suiueaui ‘oqog jo oqo^ 
papea A|aicuoq3a;|e aue Aaqi—sie^ g 
)i pajaafai ‘qjonv 
.sqtuoui XI 9 laqe pue ujie|a s,isseir) 
ajeSqsaAui o) aaijiuiuioo {eioads 
e pauuoj uoqepuno) |aqo (4 aqX 
ssojj |o juapuadapui os auop os|e 
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sa)ejiuj3 qeiy papufl aqx S 
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oBe sieaA 05 paqsiiqnd aindDqjuo^/ 
sem |a/iou tsiq s,oe 2 j elCy ^ 
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piemp ue—anbi|qn(j ap xuj aqx Z 
o||a 3 aqi 8 uu\e|d 
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CHESS. 


Solution to this pioblem is just one move 
away While (Karpov) has the means to 
humiliate Black (Spassky) in the next 
rrtivc The dianrammed posit»n occurred 
n the Candidates seini final match to 
detcnnine who would challenge Fischer 
Karp*jv ol course wor the match This was 
the 9th q<ime and from the middle o( the 
game Spassky was getting weaker and 
weaker The one move solution may elude 
many While played the nght move arxl 
Black resigned at onct What was the 
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Distr^ution (W) Kh2, Qe6. Rd4, BcS. 
NO, Pa4. b2, c3, «4, g2. h3 (B) Kg?. Qb7 
Rh 8 , NbS. Pa5, c 6 , eS, f 6 . 96 , hS 
The answer Rdl x Bd8 
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SURVIVAL. 


Live and let live 

H ere at Ni-'mey in Niger, stone and marble mountains of the air vegetation oi looting of archaeological 
along >hc edge o'f the Sahara, massif and a sea of Saharan saixi sites Park officials envision building a 
oon<Mrvdtiunists have joined known as the tenere small hotel and forming a cooperative 

forces with development groups to Although the region rarely gets for the sale of crafts made trum local 
help a struggling African tnbe and more ffian two inches of rain a year, marble 

protect an endangeredanimal species rock pools provide water for a variety Most of the region’s 7,000 Tuaregs 
at the same time of animals such as cheetahs, will not benefit directiv from tounsm. 

The people are the Tuareg, ostriches, barbaty sheep, baboons, so the Natuie Fund plans to enlist 
nomads-herdsmen whose way of life ^zelles, and green and yellow pygmy development groups to teach 
has nearly been destroyed by pohtical long-tailed sunbirds, as well as techniques for conserving wood, 
and economic changes, drought'and drought resistant varieties of olives, water and pasture land 
environmental damage figs, tamannds, wild sorghum and Peter Tunley of the Development 

The endangered animal is the other plants Workshop, a priuah* group, has 

addax, a 200 pound antelope with Ancient engravings’n the mountain already taught villagers in Iferouanc 
long and twisted horns that sleeps rocks'depict the rhinoceros,elephant, how to ronstrucl woodless vaulted 
during the day and forages at night lion and buffalo, animals that once roofs for their adobr- houses Because 
The addax has adapted so well to lived here Today, sites dating back erf a shortage of palm and date 
conditions in the Sahara that 40,000 years are routinely pillaged by tim'uers, 20,000 square tcet of 
scienbsts believe it can live a full life tourists seeking souvenirs buildings there did not have roofs 

span without ever dnnking water The desert side of the reserve is a bfore the project started 

The Tuareg still occasionally hunt waterless landscapie of dunes and Development ivorkera are als,o 
the addax, but more often they guide sand, walls sculpted incurving shajaes teaching the Tuareg people how to 
the thousands of tourists who speed by Saharan winds make mud strives that burn less wood 

across the desert in all ter,rain Niger's Government has set aside a and how to provide forage tor their 
vehicles, snapping photos and core area, one sixth of tf>e piark, as a goats by pioning acacia trees rather 
clocking the eiddax against their sanctuary for the addax It will be than cutting them down 
speedometers This, too, can disrupt closed to visitors At present‘W per cent ot the Park’s 

or even kill the animal, which normally Development efforts are to be budget comes from the Swiss 
sleeps during the day and lacks a concentrated on the surrounding Goveniment, 8 per cent from the 
means of adequately regulating its tourist gateway to the park Nature Fund and 2 per cent from 

body temprature when forced to Up UpmiMrw a tou-n of 1 ^00 another private group. Band Aid 
gallop in intense heat peopfe, iTKJSt of them Tuareg Visitors ^ entwining nature consei^ation 

From scveidl thousand n the will pay park user fees and must hire a human development, Ne»vby 

1950s, Niger’s addax populat on has local guide for camel donkey foot hopes to tap into the large amount of 
dwindled to about 50 today Until ^nd jeep tours ’ ’ development money available in 

leccntly, 't seemed destined to share Afrxa 

tt« (ate of the scimitar homed oryx, *** guides are to enforce Park “At the end of two years. I want it all 

an antelope now extinct m this sub «■“•«*—no hunting, cutting of to be development aid," he said 
SaHaran nation 

But, instead of launching a 1960s 
style Save the Addax campaign, the 
Government and the Switzerland 
based Worldwide Fund for Nature, 
formerly the World Wildlife Fund, 
decided to tackle the prcrf>lein as a 
whole 

A similar approa<?h proved 
successful in the small central African 
nation of Awenda, where poaching of 
mountain gorillas diopped sharply in 
the early 1960s as the result of 
increased park patrols and new job 
opportunities in surrounding 
communities 

“It IS the only way to go in the third 
world," says John Newby, the 
representative in Niger of the Nature 
Fund and an organizer of the new 
progiamme 

A key step was taken m January 
whe-ti Niger’s head of State, Col All 
Seybou, estabbshed the Air atVl 

Tenere National Nature Reserve The_ 

30 000 square rr.ilereservation a T uareg luoman with her undernourished child Development and 
includes several 6,000 foot stand conservation must go hand in hand 
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LIFEi 


Sexy revolution 


A GROUP of sexologists a 
top Chinese university are 
teaching a revolutionary 
course in sex education in socially 
conservative China 
Their course treats sex as a normal, 
human need 

Chinese people are just beginning 
to recognize that a satisfying sex life is 
a good thing, said Li Giang, a 
sociologist and co-desiqner of China’s 
first national sex education seminar 
China has often appeared as a 
sexless society to outside observers 
Until recently in the 40 years of 
Communist Party rule, men and 
women dressed in similar, shapeless 
Mao suits Attention to physical 
shapes were considered bourgeois, 
and official policy told Chinese to 
concenirate on building socialism 
Such repression led to the 
stagnating of sexuality and an 
absence of sexual culture, according 
to Li This problem was compounded 
by traditional attitudes which turned 
sex into a taboo “We have made sex 
mysterious", said Li 
As Chinese society has become 
more open with increased contact 
with the West and greater economic 
prosperity in recent years, Li ^said 
people are displaying a cunosity 
about sex and sexuality 

Li said the sex education seminars 
at People’s University in Beijing meet 
a gi owing demand for information on 


sex 

The two week seminars run by Li^ 
and 16 sexologists are aimed at 
training a score of sex educators who 
will design text books for a nationwide 
sex education course 
So far, 260 medical doctors, family 
planning workers, teachers and 
officials have attended the seminars 
Courses include the problems of 
puberty, male and female sexuality, 
sexu^ psychology, sex crimes and 
traditional Chinese sexual techniques 
The seminar is closed to students, 
the more curious of whom have been 
turned away from the seminar’s 
lecture halls 

“China has few sex education 
classes The so called sex education 
classes set up in fniddle schools in 
some Chinese cities are really 
personal hygiene classes,” said Li 
Li believes conservative attitudes 
about sex have forced jseople to seek 
sexuzd outlets in translations of racy 
Western novels, cheap story books 
and pornography smuggled into 
China 

Some critics charge sex education 
will only increase sexual immorality 
and decadence Reports in the 
Chinese Press have linked rising sex 
crimes to pornography Officialt also 
admit prostitution and venereal 
disease aie reappearing after nearly 
.being eradicated in the early 1960s 
Li insists the answer to these 


problems is more sex education, not 
less "Now sex is a type of cunousity, 
but if we educate jaeople, they will feel 
It IS a normal, basic need," said Li 

Scientific research shows sexual 
education reduces the attraction of 
pornography, especially among 
youths 

Li realizes promoting such ideas will 
be difficult in conservative China, 
where even the human body is a 
Source of shame Li cited the 
nationally known case of a peasant 
woman who modeled in the nude at a 
Chinese art institute in the eastern 
Chinese city, Nanjing Fellow villagers 
shamed ancT ridiculed her until she 
went insane 

According to Li, these ccnservativc 
attitudes have stunted the develop 
ment ot the individual in Chinese 
society, a 'situation which in turn has 
slowed China's overall development 
Sexual repression has harmed 
creativity and personal fulfillment 

Li s^ud the Chinese can remedy this 
by recognizing that sex is not only for 
having children but is also a natural 
act of pleasure 

But, Li shie‘ away from 
advocating a sexual revofution m 
Chin^ “People’s normal sexual 
demands should be satisfied,” said Li 
“But for every nation, sex has its own 
Standards and norms ’’ 

CHARLES HUTZLER 
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FAIRY TALE. 

Numskull Jack by Hans Christian Andersen 



A fter many more suitors 
had been interviewed by 
the pnness. Numskull Jack 
was informed that it was his turn 
He rode right into the room on his 
billy-goat “It is terribly hot in 
here,” he said 

“That’s because 1 am roasting 
cockerels,” said the princess 
“Isn’t that a bi» of luck,” replied 
Jack, “Perhaps I can get my crow 
roasted-'” 

"We can easily manage that,” 
said the pnncess, “but have you 
anything to roast it in'^ I’ve got 
neither pot nor pan ” 

“Oh, but I have,” said Jack 
“Here’s a cooking pot with a brass 
handle ” 

And he held out the wooden 


shoe and put the crow in it 

“That’s enough for a whole 
mead,” said the princess, “but 
where do we get the dripping 
from-- 

“I have got plenty of that in my 
pocket,” replied Jack And he 
poured some of the mud out of his 
pocket 

“Splendid'” cncd the pnncess 
“You can answer back, you’ve got 
something to say for yourself— 
and you are the one I am going to 
marry ” 

“But do you realise every word 
has been taken down since you 
entered the room,” went on the 
pnncess, “and everything will be 
published in tomorrow’s 
newspapers? You see there are 


three clerks and an alderman at 
each window ” 

“I am sure they must be very 
clever men, and the alderman the 
cleverest of them all,” said Jack 
“He must have the b^t I’ve got ” 
Saying this. Jack emptied his 
pockets of all the mud, andflur^ it 
in the alderman’s face 
“Well done,” cnedthe pnncess, 
“I have always wanted to do that, 
but 1 never had the courage ” 
Then Jack and the pnncess 
were married, and Jack became 
King, He had won a wife of his 
pum, a crown of his own and a 
throne of his own all in one day. 
We’ve got ail this direct from 
the alderman's newspaper—not a 
very reliable one we’re afraid. 
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The freedom struggle in Bengal 



iiiith Cftngresi, workers of Bengal Failed expectations 


BENGAL 1928-1934, THE POLI¬ 
TICS OF PROTEST By Tanika 
Sarkar. Oxford University Press, Rs 
130 __ 

F < )K India 1928 was the 
year of impending storm 
()n 6 February 1928, came the 
.01 India hartal and black flag 
dcmonbtr.itions against the arnval in 
Bombay of the notorious Simon 
Commi-.sion May June 1928 
witne'>sei i massive and militant stnkes 
by the working class in Bengal, 
Bomb.iy and Kanpur - led for the 
first time in India by the early 
communisls Towards th^ close of the 
year came the death of veteran 
Punjab leader Lajpat Rai, as a result of 
a brutal lathi charge by British police 
officers m L^Jlore, and tlie retaliatary 
killing of Saunder, one of the officers, 
py Sardar Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades But, perhaps, the most 
memorable event of 1928, in one 
sense*, was the man h of 50,000 jute 
and other workers under the united 
leadership of I eft nationalists and 
c oinmumsts in Dec ember 1928 to the 
Park Circus Maidan (Deshbandhu 
iiagar) pandal of 'he finnual session of 
the Indun N.itional Congress 

Tanika SarKar has, therefore, 
rightly chosei. Bengal in 1928 as the 
starting point of her excellent resume 


of what she calls ‘the piolitics of 
protest' in Bengal and it is also proper 
to close the review of this particular 
chapter of our national struggle with 
1934 For in that year, under the 
advice of Garxlhi, the Congress 
Working Committee unconditionally 
withdrew the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and just one month later 
the Government of India declared the 
Communist Party of India, with all its 
auxilaiy bodies, iHega! 

Tanika Sarkar comments “These 
SIX years then, were rich in promise 
Yet, they constituted, at the same 
time, a peculiarly fragmented 
experience The several strands of 
political activity remained disjointed 
even when they all challenged, in 
different ways, the colonial state and 
its property relations " 

Further, ‘The Bengal Congress 
failed to live up to its expiected role as 
an effective umbrella A wide 
spectrum ot poluical options 
emerged, perhaps as a direct 
corollary The most interesting 
consequence, signi'xantly shaping 
the political movement in Bengal to 
this day, was the development of a 
distinct and viable Left alternative " 
In four penetrating chapters, the 
author has marshalled a large mass of 
little known (some unknown) (acts, 
arranged them in her own order of 


thinking and analysed them with 
remarkable precision The years 
1928 1929 constitutes her first 
chapter, wIik h, as I have observed at 
the outset, were the years of 
impending storm The second 
chapter is ail about 1930, when the 
vaiious strands of mass struggle 
against die colonial State reached 
their zenith The th rd chapter deals 
with 1931, when the tallest leader of 
the national struggle ordered a 
sudden cease fire (the Gandhi Irwin 
pactj, at a time when ti ° colonial 
State was almost on its knees The 
fourth chapter rightly deals with the 
years 1932 34, when the masses 
fought on despite the leaders, and 
many new trends appeared on the 
horizon There are two brief 
, introductory and concluding chapters 
also 

ITH remarkable objec 
tivity, Tanika Sarkar, while 
praising the well known 
contributions of the ‘Radical 
Swarajists' ot Bengal led by the two 
factions opierating resj^ectively under 
Subhus Chandra Bose and Jatindra 
Mohan Sen Gupta, has not hesitated 
to make carping c riticism of their anti 
peasant, pro landlord stance, 
especially during the debates on the 
Tena Ky Act Amendment BiHof 1928 
This reviewer, in a book vitntten 









several years ago (Bt'ngal LlecJoral 
Politics and Freedom Striuigle, 1862 
1947) showed how in 1928, save 
for Prof J L Banerji, the entire 
Swarajist group of M I C s in Bengal, 
including the I St tuoihiTS Subhas 
and Sarat as well as J M 
Sengupta, had uiuisliamedly voted for 
the pro landlord ariendmenets during 
the deb ill on the Tenant y 
Amendnit ni Bill of 1*^8 1 anikj 

Sarkar (.jiioies an excerpt fiorn a 
Muslim nationalist's comments at that 
time (the bulk of the Muslim 
nationalists together with Prof J I 
Banerji, voted against the anti 
peasant amendment) 

Those Congressmen who dress up 
as liberators of the homeland are the 
men who in the last Council were 
re«HPonsible for the Ryot Destroying 
Bill, alias Zemindari Rights Bill, alias 
the renarxy Amendment BiH’ This 
scathing i omment was made by 
Mohd Moizuddin Hamidi of Khulna, 
in a (lamphlet called Knshaker Unnali 
published in early 1929 Hamidi lati r 
became a local leader of the Knshak 
Proja Party of Bengal 
Sarkar's evaluation of the political 
views of the noVd Elengali novelist 
Sarat Chandra Chattojradhyav is 
both interesting and provocative 
There isa schcxil ol Saratchandra fans 
in certain left intellectual circles oi 
Bengal who lose no opportunity in 
running down Tagore for the critual 
views on revolutionary terrorism 
expressed by him in his famous novel 
Char Adhvav and sharply contrast 
this with Saratchandra’s Pother Dabi 
Now Tanika Sarkar» omesout with 
a totally different cntiiiue of Pother 
Dahl She writes “Sabyasac hi, the 
hero IS the lirst Supei man in serious 
Bengali fiction, always a million times 
larger than life I lie function of such 
Superman attributes seems to be to 
exalt him as a viable alternative to 
Gandhi, the rcallite c harismatK. leader 
of the national movc-ment Using thus 
fx tional supierman as a yardstii k, all 
other alternative forms and agents ol 
nation dism are cut down to si/e and 
ridiculed Sabyasachi denies the 
peasant--whom Gandm has bn ught 
into th^ Congiess movement any 
rule in the freedom struggle " 

Sarkar does not stop here ‘After 
the communal riots of 1926, Sarat 
Chandra added another dimension to 
his political thinking He icad out The 
Hiridu Muslim Problem of Poclav at a 
Hindu Sabha Meeting in 1926and said 
‘Hindustan is the land ol the Hindus 
unity can only exist among equals 
Muslims are doomed to remain 
inferior to Hindus' 

1 anika Sarkar courageously 
exposes the anti Muslim bias of a 


large section of the Congress leaders 
in Bengal Referring to the anti cow 
slaughter Satyagraha in Patuakhali in 
East Bengal, she writes “Congress 
leaders did not seem to perceive any 
clanger or incongruity about the use of 
a basically communal issue for anti 
Government mobilization or 
propaganda. The Forward issued a 
strident appeal 1 15 March 1928) ‘All 
the Hindus o* India should come 
forward to help the Satyagraha 
movement with men and money ’ 
TTiere was a real, if unconscious 
identification between nationalism and 
Hndusim ” 

I N sharo contrast to the 
radii al Swarajists with their 
pro landlord and sometimes upper 
caste Hindu bias, Tanika Saikar 
points out, stood out the rural 
Gandhians who took a moderate but 
j>ro peasant starKe But they too were 
hesitant to challenge the status quo in 
property relations and hence failed to 
dig deep among the rural masses of 
Bengal Moreover, they were strongly 
opposed to class struggles and the 
Soi'iet nradel of scx'ialism Satish 
Das Gupta’s Bharate Samvabad 
(1930) being a case in point 

While" positively appreciating thi 
death defying courage of the 
revolutionary terrorists of Elengal, 
Sarkar makes pointed criticism of 
their religiosity arxi nairow anti 
British anger Tfie Barisal revolutio 
naries, later arrested in the 
Mil huabazar Bomb Case, brought 
out a leaflet in 1929, Youths of Benqal. 
where they wiote that their one aim 
was to overtliiow the rule of the 
‘BliMsd Thirsty English’ Oi the other 
hiind the HSRAof Noithern India, led 
by Bhagat Sirxjh and Chandra Sekhar 
A/ad wrote iii an equally famous 
pamphlet. Philosophy if the Ikimb 
(1910), that they were fighting for 
Swaiaj that would iKit only eijd 
foreign rule in India, but alsii establish 
am w SOI lali rder that vould ring the 
death knell nt capitalmm, class 
distiiu *ion arid privileges ’ 

Peih,ips the most interesting sub 
se< tion n Sarkar’s first chapter is the 
(wie called Peasant Agitations, where 
she describes at length the manifold 
sources of rural tension and conflict, 
discusses how and why most ol the 
peasant protest movements deve 
loped outside the banner of the 
Qingress as a “parallel stream of 
protest”, opening up “new 
possibilities and options" 

Tanika Sarkar describes many of 
the less known [leasant agitations, 
with mass participiation of Muslin is, 
namasudras and tribals (Santais), 
very often against caste Hindu 


landlords arjd mahoians — usually 
Congressmen — but in the ultimate 
analysis also against colonial rule 
However, when the Civil Disobe 
dience Movement under the 
leadership of the Congress engulfed 
the whole country, “the variety, 
frequency and intensify of the 
agrarian struggles of 1928 29 received 
a setback for a while ” Tanika 
Sarkar further observes “ 1 he 
autonomy which had been a marked 
feature of these peasant struggles 
would partly be subsumed for a short 
while, within more organized 
nravements decided by external 
political forces both nationalist and 
sectional ’’ 

She then goes on to discuss the 
nature of the working class struggles 
of 1928 29 and their impact on the 
freedom struggle in Bengal This was 
the period of protracted and militant 
strikes by railwaymen jute workers 
and even the downtrodden 
scavengeis, led unitedly oy the Left 
nationalists and the communists, with 
the latter playing an increasingly 
important role The working class too 
showed greater maturity and 
heightened consciousness and Sarkar 
ngfitly sum$ up that “just as workers 
began strikes on their own so they 
also ended these themselves Their 
own independent assessment 
convirKed them of the limits ” 

N the second chapter 
called 1930 the Civil 
Disobedience Movement in Bengal 
has been described and analysed at 
length, but the more interesting 
feature of this chapter is the 
assessment of such autonomous 
struggle as the Calcutta Carters' 
Strike (April 1930) This was the first 
mass struggle where embattled 
people threw up barncades (the 
photograph on the cover paeje is a 
remarkable tep>’oduc tion of barricade 
action) However, Sarkar does net 
seem to have done justice to either the 
Chittagong Rebellion (18 22 April 
1930) and its aftermath or to the chain 
of actions in Midnapore organised by 
the Bengal Volunteers, in retaliation 
for the orgy of mass repression let 
bose by the colonial rulers in that 
district A second Icxjk at these two 
episodes in the history of 
revolutionary terrorism in Bengal is 
perhaps c ailed for and Sarkar herself 
IS eminently suited to do the job 
The third chaptei, dealing with the 
period of the tiuce, is no less 
interesting Sarkar has effectiwpiy 
^own how the Bengal Congress 
leaders, instead of encouraging social 
and economic actions like the no rent 
campaign, actually disapproved of 
them She neatly sums up the 
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situation with th<,» comment thdt “The played info their honds, ptini.inlv out movements A reroqmtion of suih 
Congress rfeliberatcly surrendeied of fear of resurgenci’ ol (opular possibilities inspired the Goiern 
the possibilities of its own movements protests She also offers interesting meni's ban on the infant party at a 
and an extension of its own bases in observations about the role of the moment when all restrictions on the 

the interest of social stability" communists m this period ‘ Despite Congress were being lifted 

In the fourth chapter, 1932 34, the recent scars of repression, despite Sarkar’s style is lucid and ill in all 
Sarkar has taken care to show how the iron frame of a very Stalinist fr<«n< this is a highly readable and 

the colonial rulers combined severe of political understandingand a rather instructive hook, (rom icnich 

repression with other weapons ci onomist concept of mass struggle, Mudenis, scholars and laymen alike 

mainly divtsiva in nature, and how the Communists in Bengal were about to vi, il! lx' the gainers 
upper class national leadership enter the forefront of mass fiAlH AM CHATTOPAOHYAY 

Dollar deals 


SECRETS OF THE TEMPLE 
HOW THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
RUNS THE COON FRY by William 
Greider, Simon Schus'er 24 % 

T he prospect of reading an 
800 page fiook on the federal 
reserve system may very w€ll 
not appeal to you particularly That is 
exactly why you should keep on 
reading this review and then go out 
and get yourself a copy of Wiliiam 
Greider's ‘Secrets of the Temple 
How the Federal Reserve runs the 
country ’ 

For It is ore of the author’s mam 
points that most of us haven’t the 
foggiest notion of what goes on inside 
the institution that determines how 
much money will be available to the 
Ameiican eront^my and what level of 
interest rates will be charged to make 
use of that money, and that many of 
us who do understand think the 
federal reserve systems activities are 
mechanical and nonpolitical, 
unaffected by the self interested 
pressures of compi’ting economic 
groups 

But according to Greider, the fed is 
not simply a group of neutral 
technocrats exercising its best 
expertise on money and banking It is 
also a political institution, a distinct 
power centre within the Government, 
defending its owm prerogative and 
reacting to the political currents 
surrounding it Yet oddly, this most 
political of institutions is deliberately 
set outside the electoral process and 
IS insulated from the control of mere 
politicians The people who influence 
It most and gain from its decisions are 
simply those who understand how it 
worics and affects their lives and 
fortunes 

To illustrate these points, 
Greider—who is a political reporter 
br Rolling Stone, a former assistant 
managing editor fbr National Affairsat 
The Wa^mgten Post, and the author 
of The Education of David Stockman 
and other Americans’— traces 
exhaustK«ly the hwtory of the Fed 


since It was formed in 1913 He begins 
in 1979 with President Carter’s 
appointment of the powerful Paul 
Volckci to the chairmanship of the 
hed, and Voleker's subsequent efforts 
to put an end to the economy’s 
double digit rate of inflation 

He next takes a series of backward 
leaps through American history First 
he explores the recent past and 
analyzes how we came to have that 
double digit inflation Then he goes 
back to the 19th century, to a time 
when certain Texas farmers who 
understood the effect of monetary 
policy on thier lives formed the 
populist movement, whose demands 
for easier credit and a new national 
current y system led eventually to the 
compromise with Wall Street that 
produced the federal reserve system 

Then he works his way forward 
examining the conduct of the Fed 
during the booming 20s, the Wall 
Street crash of 1929, the Great 
Depression, the New Deal and the 
postwar era of prosperity Finally, he 
returns to Paul Voicker and shows 
how almost singlehandely he not only 
effected a redistribution of American 
wealth but also did so in a way that 
was diametricallv opposed to the 
populist dream 

Such a back and forth approach 
necessarily involves some reiietition, 
and the panoramic sweep of Greider's 
prose IS not conductive to brevity So 
his book IS perhaps somewhat longer 
flian it need have been But many of 
the px3ints he makes bear repieating, 
particularly those having to do with 
why the end of inflation in the 1980s 
served to redistribute the nation’s 
wealth and concentrate it 
counterproductively, or why the high 
interest rates that followed may have 
had little to do with the size of the 
federal budget deficit, or why world 
economic conditions today bear a 
disturbing resemblance to those m the 
1920s 

As for his prose he works up such a 
head of steam m places, ext>ounding 
Sigmund Freud’s dark interpretation 
of the meaning of money or invoking 


John Mayi'aid Keyness vision of an 
abundance beyond Calvinist suffering 
^^nd sell denial, that he achieves the 
unlikely end ol inaking economic’s 
exciting 

But the Overriding pxjini ol ’Secrets 
of the Temple is that it reve ils where 
the action really Iws been We may 
have thought it was the Reagan 
administration's fiscal pxilicies that 
squeezed intLitiun out of the economy 
at the cost oi a two i, 'ar recession 
during the early i980s Butaccoiding 
to Greidei, it was at. tiially the doing of 
voicker, who worked at odds with the 
White House arxH had an uncanny 
pxawer to could men’s minds 

We may have thought that the 
stock markeS erupted spxiritaneously 
in August 1982, setting lorth on its 
five year lourncy to a Dow Jones 
average of 2700 ‘Jut it w^>s realty 
Volcker’s doirsp, says the autnor, and 
the chairman’s belated decision to 
ease the money supply 

The only flaw m Gteider’s crusade 
to throw wide the doors of the temple 
IS that despite his insistence on 
demystification he neglects to explain 
how the ac«rage, ignorant piersop 
might team to read the smoke signals 
of the Fed’s activii'es I mean the 
simple, practical mattei ot how the 
Fed conveys its monetary dev isions to 
the outside world, an.! thi' lirkincial 
page statistics one might took tor 

But Greide* has giwn us a 
'cmarkable px*ce of leixnting As he 
writes m ms pienultitnafe paragraph 
"If the secrets of the temple were 
revealed the money mystery would 
dissolve and px-oplc would have tp 
look upon these things directly 
Taboos unc'xJed lost their piower to 
persuade Amencars would see the 
full terms that bound them together as 
a socK'tv, the deals that were made in 
their name and the har^ ntuals They 
would stand before the awesome 
authority to which fr^e citizens 
deferred They would know at last 
with It was they really believed in 

CHRISTOPHER 
LEHMANN-HAUPT 
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Like father, like son 


H ere he is, Kirk Ekiuglas, 71 
years old now, his dimpled 
chm still v^ry much intact, 
sitting in a friend's East Side 
apartment The star of ‘Champion’, 
'Lust for Life’. ‘Spartacus "Lonelyare 
the Brave' Paths of Glory' and many 
other films 

The actor (he French nicknamed la 
brute chene (the darling brute) The 
man who played a key role m breaking 
the Hollywood blacklist by putting 
Dalton Trumbo’s name on the 
’Spartacus' script 

The father of four successful sons, 
all financially secure, one a two-time 
Oscar winner 

Ncm; he is the author of a best¬ 
selling and critically praised 
autobiography. The Ragman’s Son', 
recently published by Simon 
Schuster Surely, the model of 
establishment success 
“In a sense, I’ve always felt on the 
outside, looking in,” Douglas says 
“It’s rrv background, damn it My 
father was an illiterate Russian 
immigrant, a ragman, the lowest rung 
on tHb economic scale There were six 
sisters and my mother I was the only 
boy To be a young Jewish boy in a 
town — Amsterdam, in upstate New 
York — that was quite anti-Semitic 
Getting beaten up going to Hebrew 
school, after regular school, every 
day Having to run the gauntlet every 
block ” 

“One day I came home with a 
bloody nose My mother said, 
’Oh,God what happened,’ I saxi 
'Kids’ beat me They said I killed Jesus 
Chnst I don’t even know Mho he is ’ 
Possibly being Jewish makes you 
more bnely than other people 
There’s something inherent in the 
quality of this minority group that I 
think adds to the loneliness ” 

His poverty strcken childhocxi, his 
Jewish.ress and above all, his anger 
these are some of the themes that 
pervade the autobiography of a man 
whose original name was Issur 
Daniebvitch, and who then became 
Izzy Demsky before he decided to 
become Kirk Douglas 
"1 found, that writing ‘The 
Ragman's Son’ was for me a voyage of 
discovery,’ Douglas says "I was 
amazed at how many memories that 1 
had suppressed deep down started to 
bubble up I was amazed that when 
they started to come up, 1 could 
remember them so perfectly Things 
that I thought I had forgotteabc^an to 
come into very sharp focus ”, . 


One thing, he says, is his anger 
“I’m obviously a very angry 
person,” he says The first teactKin 
my wife had when she read the 
manuscript was, I never realized how 
angry you are ’ I guess it’s because the 
real motivating feeling in my book is 
that I never got a pat on my back from 
my father How important it was for 
me to get his approval, arx) he never, 
never gave it to me” 

“My book deals with a bt of things, 
but possibly the most important is the 
relabonship I had with my father 
versus the relationship I have with my 
foursons I try to—whether I’ve done 
It successfully or rut, I don’t know, 
you have to ask them —• I tried to 
correct certain things which I never 
had with my father. First of these is 
contact My father was rarely around 
I bve (leing with them, they’re all men 
now, so fascinating to be with And I 
occassKMially make sure I gn« them 



doting os a father 

that thing that was important to me — 

that pat on the back ” 

In the book, Douglas talks of a good 
number of peopb with whom he had 
dealings of one kind or another 
Thcyic of whom he has not so-nue 
things to say iiKlude Joan Crawford, 
Stanby Kubrick, Barbara Stanwyck 
and the wnter Howard Fast 
He also uses a device in which his 
alter ego, Issur, speaks to him “Why 
are you so hard on people,” Issur 
asks “You say such awful things 
Why”? In the book, Douglas replies 
“Why? Because th^ are true " 

“&t they happened years ago ” 
Issur sas/s “Why are you so angry 
now?” 

“Asked that question the other 
day,” Douglas replies “1^ think I’ve 
changed slightly I’ve tried I know I’m 
not as angry a person, now, but 
everything is relative. I stilt have anger 


m me I think I’m loath to let it go 
because I think that anger was the fuel 
I used m accomplidung what I wanted 
to do, you see it in my films, you see it 
m imitations people do of me It’s an 
angry imitation •— bare teeth and ail ” 

He spent a long time wntmg the 
autobiography. He says "I 
concentrated on it more or less for the 
last three years, but in a way I’ve been 
writing this for many years,” pouglas 
says “I have several hundred pages 
that I wrote in 1959,1972,1978 But it 
never felt ri^t It was only in the last 
four, five years I felt the bme was nght 
First of all, 1 wouldn’t have wntten this 
book if 1 had young kxis My kids are 
all men They should be able to deal 
with what I say, what I think I am ” 

Douglas says he is happy with the 
result 

"I feel I want to be accurate to the 
bets But I feel the facts are the least 
important elements,” he says “What 1 
tn^ to do was write my perceptions, 
my feelings, how 1 felt at different 
times in my life ” 

But, he adds there is something in 
the book he wishes he had done 
differently ”I guess the one thing that I 
might change,” he says, “would be to 
give more of an understanding of my 
bther, who died m 1954 

“Because of my anger, I was too 
harsh on him”, he says “In calm 
reflection, I know that he couldn’t help 
It He dxi a ternfic thing He came all 
the way from Russia here He was 
such a powerful man physically He 
literally could bite off a piece of glass 
and chew it up He was like a movie 
figure He once had a fight with seven 
men and subdued them ail He was 
always bigger than life He had a 
problem trying to support such a big 
family The pressure on him must 
have been enormous How do you get 
nd of that pre^ure? You go to a 
saloon Ycu have a dnnk Life was 
tough for him 

"I should have been more 
sympathetic, being a father myself In 
the book, I tell of how I asked my son 
Michael, what kmd of a father was P 
And he said, 'Dad, you were so loony, 
you know You were always wrapped 
up doing so many things, all this 
tension ' 

“And as he’s saying this, I’m looking 
at him And he was tense, he had so 
many things gomg. He surpassed me, 
be got Oscars^for producing and for 
acting And 1 ^id, 'Sort of a little bit 
hke you, rightnow?’ Because in a way. 
It’s like fatFier, ififS son.” 



HEALTH, 


Body talk 


Y OU can’t change your 
body liiie you change a 
house You may add a bit to it 
(like Brigitte Nielson) or you can have 
bits taken away (like Michael 
Jackson’s nose operation) 

But whether you like it or not, you 
have to live largely with what you’ve 
been given It’s such a marvellous 
biological collection of sheer miracle 
and ingenuity, that compared to any 
man made similarity you’d literally 
have to pay millions to own one 
Most of us take our bodies for 
granted But with any working 
models it makes sense to know a bit 
more about it Forget many of the 
myths you’ve heard about your body 
Like the fact ive’re supt^sed to have 
just five senses Apart from that 
mysterious sixth sense that the ladies 
are supposed to have, researchers 
have identified more than 100 ! 

Basil ally we have five sight, 
heanng. taste, smell, and touch, but 
we have dozens more There are also 
the senses of balance, movement — 
both more delicate than the most 
precise compass or gyroscope 
Then there are internal senses that 
tell us when we’re thirsty, hungry, or 
have other bodily needs Just think of 
all those little mtemal taps that tell the 
body when to switch on the gastrK 
juices when there are substances 
we’re sending down to the tummy 
Perhaps the most delicate sense of 
all IS in the digestive system, when the 
chemical messenger goes all-out foi 
just the right amount of insulm from 
the parKreas to break down the 
sugars in our food 
Then we have senses that make us 
aware of pressure, pain, heat and 
cold Plus the sense that makes us feel 
great one day, and really down on 
another 

Gateway to the gastronomies is the 
tongue A white tongue doesn’t mean 
you’re consbpated or sick A furry 
tongue is normal if you dnnk a lot of 
milk, smoke, eat soft food, or sleep 
VMth your mouth open 
An apple a day dMsn’t always keep 
the doctor away Unless it’s a hard 
apple that really gets the saliva going 
in your mouth, acid in the fruit may 
even start the enamel of your teeth 
rotting. 

Fruit includes grajaes Not that they 
harm your teeth, but it used to be 
thought the pips caused appendicitis 
The idea very likely arose because 
tmy stones formed from body waste 
may biodr and bifbineyour appendix. 


Most of us take our 
bodies for granted. 
But with any working 
model it makes sense 
to know abit more 
about it. Forget many 
of the myths you’ve 
heard about your 
body. 

Most fruit stones, including the big 
ones of plums ard damsons, simply 
ass straight through the body 
Foodwise, it used to be thought that 
extra vitamins were good for you 
Hardly, for our bodies can only harxile 
a certain amount of vitamm — again 
regulated by another sense 
Too much vitamin C (fruit and fruit 
jutte) just goes straight out Too much 
vitamin A (dairy produce, vegetables, 
hver and odier offol) and too much 
vitamin D (butter and cod liver oil) can 
make you seriously ill 
That’s one reason why survival 
experts ban the eating of a polar 
bear’s liver in their instruction 
manuals The bear’s liver is so loaded 
with excess vitamins — partKularly A 
and D — that eabng it would be fatal 
The bear, on the other hand, needs 
this chemical storehouse 
Your heart is also subject to a lot of 
myth It’s not on die left hand sxle of 


Foodwise it used to 
be thought that extra 
vitamins were good 
for you. Hardly; for 
our bodies can 
handle only a certain* 
amount of vitamin. 


your chest at ail Vour heart lies 
slightly left of the body centre — 
around your sternum or breast bone 
— with one-third of it on the right 

You die if your heart stops beating? 
In most cases, yes But 9 report from 
the British Medical Journal claimed 
that the heart of an unemplc^wd 27- 
year-old man stopped beahng for four 
hours Yet he made a complete 
recovery A night on a t>ark bench 
after a heavy intake of aicc^iol and 
barbiturates brought on hypothermia, 
which fortunately for the man, 
preserved vital cells in hia nervous 
system 

Fish doesn’t feed your brain But it’s 
the perfect food and generally benefits 
the body, not just one part 

Carrots don't help you see better at 
night This fallacy came about dunr^ 
wartime, when pilots needed good 
sight for their night missions across 
enemy temtory It was discovered 
that vitamm A was vital for good sight, 
and that carrots were a good source 
But excess carrot eating turns the 
body yellow, due to the presence of 
the yellowmg agent, carotene A 
normal diet would supply enough 
vitamin A 

Diet also supplies vitamin D, which 
many people claim you get while 
sunbathing You do, but too much 
sunbathing can be bad for you, since 
many recent medcol reports from 
Australia Name the sun for causing 
many forms of skm cancer following 
over-exposure to its rays 

Despite the reliance of the cartoon 
character Popeye on spinach for 
strength, it’s a fallacy after all It does 
contain iron — but not to ihe great 
extent once claimed Weight for 
weight, meat contains 10 times as 
much 

Smee baldness is hereditaiy largely, 
weanng a tight hat won’t make a man 
go bald any more than sithng on cold 
surfaces causes piles Main causes of 
this complaint are strain, 
constipation, and pregnancy 

You don’t feed a cold and starve a 
fever, either if you've a temperature, 
then you need carbohydrates to trake 
up for the calories lost in sweating 
Overeating wdl just make you fat 

Potatoes themselves are not 
fattening — as the myth claims they 
are Suitably prepared and served, 
they are m more fattening than other 
vegetables Eat too many, of course, 
and you will find them fattening — just 
as with most foods 

SUSAN WOOD 



LANGUAGE, PLEASE. 

Going the rounds 


1 The legal profession is agitated 
over the news doing the rounds that 
some junior judges of certain high 
courts are Iwing elevated 

2 Mr Deb. IxjwevermetaTartar'in 
Mr Jvoti Basu who ordered the 
Cor.. Tiis-ioner not to send the report 

3 \.VI-et lb your key industry from 
whit ti other industnes stemmed from 
fis d result of diversification^ 

1 Well, the main business*to which 
rny notion is riveted is the agency 
business 

All the examples above are from 
newspapers 

In the first case, the correct phiase 
to be used is to go the rounds’ instead 
of ‘to do the rounds To go the rounds 
(of news, etc ) means ‘to be passed on 
from ficrson to person’ The news 
quickly went the rounds of the village 
'To iTiake or go one’s rounds’ means 
‘to make one s usual visits, espiccially 
of inspection’ The night watchman 
makes his rounds eveiy two hours 

In the second case, the correct 
phrase is ‘to catch a Tartar’ instead of 
‘to meet a Tartar’ The phrase means 
‘to meet with or meet unexpiectedly a 

FiNDINGi 


person who is more than a match for 
one’ 

In the third case, the second ’from’ 
IS wrong Instead of ‘to which’ we 
should say, ’on or upon which’ 

In the last case To rivet’ means 'to 
cleiKh (bolt etc ), ‘join or fasten with 
nvets (together, down, etc ),‘to direct 
(eyes, attention, etc) intently, or 
attentively or deterrainedly’ In this 
sense the verb is followed by ‘on’ or 
‘upon’, and not ’to’ 

Some more examples from 
newspapers folbw 
‘There has been certain 
modifications to the scheme and as a 
result of which instead of 80% of the 
total admissible claims the claimants 
can now recover ’ 

‘Has been’ (singular) is incorrect for 
‘have been’ as the subject is 
‘modifications’ (Plural) Instead of ‘to 
the scheme’ we idrould say, ‘of the 
scheme’, instead of ‘and as a result of 
which’ we should say, either, ‘as a 
result of which’ or, ‘and as a result of 
this’ 

We are often guilty of ambiguUy in 


the expression o' our thought while 
lucidity IS the first requisite of a good 
style Note the ambigurty in the 
following, again from a newspaper. 

‘The West Bengal Government 
received news that Mr Ghising was 
leaving for Delhi with a gr^t sense of 
relief, as certain remarks by ‘As 
the sentence stands, the phrase ‘with 
a sense of relief, having an adverbial 
force, relates to Mr Ghising’s leaving 
for Delhi, but the context suggests it 
relates to ‘The West Bengal 
Government received news’ In that 
case we should say. The West 
received with a great sense of relief 
the news that Mr Ghising was leaving 
for Delhi, as certain remarks by ’ 

In the sentence. The thief had 
broke open the iron collapsible gate’, 
‘broke’ should be replaced by 
‘broken’ ‘Broke’as the past participle 
form of ‘break’ is archaic Colloquially 
‘broke’ means, ‘ruined’, ‘without 
money’, ‘penniless’ He is now 
absolutely ‘broke’ 

P. MUKHERJEE 


Bubble burst 


A n astonishing report last 
year (published in this 
.magazine of 29 September, 
1987) that tiny bubbles of ancient gas 
had been trapped in amber for 80 
million years has now met with seveie 
cntKism In comments published in 
Sat'nce magazine, researchers said 
gases pass freely in and out of amber, 
so the substance could not contain 
gas bubbles that are millions of years 
ole 

Dr Harold P Hofenberg Lconore 
C Witchey, and GeorgeO FoinarJr 
did experiments that challenged the 
amber theory 

They said that the theory was now 
no longer remotely credible 
The theory, projsosed last October 
by Robert A Berner of Yale 
University and Gary P Landis of the 
U S Geological Survey, said that 
amber, a type of glass formed from the 
resin from pine trees, trapped 
microscopic bubbles of the earth’s 
atmosphere when it hardeired during 
the time of the dinosaurs 


Wlien Berner and Landis analyzed 
these minute gas bubbles, they found, 
to their surpnse, that they apjieared 
to have had 50 per cent more oxygen 
than the atmosphere today 
Researchers in evolution and 
climate changes reacted immediately 
some speculated that if the earth’s 
atmosphere lost so much oxygen 80 
million years ago, the changes in the 
atrosphere may have killed the 
dinosaurs 

Repeated efforts to reach Berner 
and Landis by telephone were 
unsuccessful, but in a response in the 
journal, they said their original 
interpretation of their data may still be 
correct 

They said that Hofenberg’s results 
could be because of gas molecules 
sticking to the surface of amber and 
not passing in and out of it 
“We admit that our diffusional 
critics have made a point and we 
thank them for it,” they wrote 
They added, however, that in thei.' 
opmKm, It could be technicaUy difficult 


for anyone to rule out or prove tlicir 
interpretation of the gas bubbles in 
amber 

The first challenge to the theory 
about amber was issued m December 
when Harmon Craig and Yoshio 
Horibe of beripps Institute of 
Oceanography reported that they 
could not find any Oxygen in the air 
bubbles trapped in amber 
In the issue of Science, they say that 
they have recently conducted 
expenments indicating that bubbles 
of gases in amber are not seated 
Oxygen i>asses in and out of amber, 
they rejxirt, so that, unfortunately, 
nothing can be learned about ancient 
atmospheres 

Hofenberg added he and his 
colleagues had an explanation for tiic 
finding of relatively large ^mounts of 
oxygen in some amber samples 
Oxygen, they found, is more easily 
absorbed by amber, “in a way that is 
just what you would predict from 
standard handbooks’’, Hofenberg 
said 




UBRA_ 

Sep 22-Oct 23 



CAPfMCORW 

Dec 22—Jan 20 


THERE ARE PEOPLE 
around who get in the way of 
senous plans this week, 
keep important moves for 
the end of the week 
Socially, your words will not 
fall on deaf ears A more 
tolerant attitude towards a 
younger person is needed 
Some news will catch you 
unawares, but it should be 
the forerunner to much 
[lersonal happiness The 
post brings a pleasant 
surprise Try new outlets A 
family member will be 
especially helpful at the 
weekend Important 
dates 25. 26, 30 


YOU GET A WARM 
welcome at a mid-week 
gathenng, one fnend is 
anxious to have your 
opinion Extra time dewted 
to a domestic issue will be 
rewarded There is slight 
unrest in the air after a letter 
IS received, you will be 
anxious to sort things out 
before the weekend Money 
could be a bit of a problem 
You succeed in a pending 
deal Business and impor 
tant F>en>onal matters can be 
discussed to advantage Do 
some planning on Wednes 
day afternoon Important 
dates 28, 29, 1 


AN IMPORTANT SCHE 
me IS shaping up well In a 
family matter others look to 
you for leadership advice 
and help Be prepared to 
itiake last minute changes, 
take a second look at a 
proposition you receive 
through the post If 
entertaining, choose the end 
of the week and selec t your 
guests with care Social 
prospects are good and 
your popularity will be up 
An 'rnportant money issue is 
now sorted out, so shopping 
should no longer be a 
problem The post brings 
luck Important dates 26, 
28, JO 


A LOT OF EXTRA ACTl 
vity this week— so tread 
carefully Disregard advice 
connected with finance 
Youngsters cause pro 
blems Now 's the time to 
show initiative, it is better to 
•JO It ,alone at times Home 
events run smoothly at first, 
bill vnur patience will be put 
to test Idtei It IS time to 
reconsider a past decision 
On the romantic scene, 
there i, something spiet lal to 
look iurward to You will 
'find time to he spent out of 
doors hsjiect hurdles at 
work Important dates 
29, JO. 1 


Apt 21—Mriy 

LOTS OF LriTLE THINGS 

need attention early *in the 
week This is an active and 
exs itinq sex lal phase Make 
newfpends Wednesday isa 
lucky day Try a different 
approach with an old fnend* 
make an eltort to heal a 
misunderstanding There is 
muc h to be said for loinl 
endeavo' rs just now, 
espec lally where sums of 
money aie involved Expect 
criiicism where your own 
spending is concerned 
j Important 

I dates 26, 28, 1 


LEO 

Jul24-Aug21 

A BRIGHT PROPOSITION 
should start the week off on 
the right note Make the 
most of opportunities, the 
time Is ripe for changes tn 
career or business Think 
big* Timing is important 
when trying to impress 
Family matters tend to 
dominate the weekend, 
watch for a surprise where 
someone youna is con 
c emed Takc up neglected 
conesponderxe Anything 
you organise now is bound 
to succeed Important 
dates 26, 30, 1 





GEMINI 

May 22--Jun21 



VIRGO 

Aug 22 - Sep 21 


SCORP IO 

Oct 24 -Ho 



AQUARIUS 

[ar. 


A FORTUNATE PHASE 
for personal affairs Pul a 
new scheme into opeiatum 
and push ahead while you 
have the advantage Social 
activities enable- you to get 
away from routine later in 
the week, but one person is 
inclined to dominate the 
Scene You-.houldbeable to 
spring i surprise at the 
weekend Ycnir career may 
put you 111 deep waters 
Exercise restraint over 
personal spending at d In¬ 
patient 

important dates 29,30,1 


y 

SAGITTARIUS 


Nov 2? -flf-r 21 


IRIM YOUR EXPENSES 
iKiw, there is an e'ctra large 
domestic outlay on the 
horizcyi. It IS not a gcxid time 
for nviTTincj hurried c hanges 
The personal outicxik is 
brighter, watc h for a chanc e 
U) involve yourself in an 
exi iting new scxial activity 
An introduction at the 
weekend augurs well for 
v’our future happiness 
Domestic changes will 
benetit you Ycu will go 
lor a short and pleasant trip 

Important dates 25,30,1 

PISCE S~ 

I t'b 2(' -Mi. 21 



Y'OU WOULD BE WISE 
to devote more time to 
family matters Things may 
not be what they seem on 
the surface more tolerance 
may be needed Socially, 
things go with a swing, 
midweek you will enjoy 
yourself with new and 
stimulating company You 
wnll be busy with a special 
event but you should not 
lose sight of other small 
commitments Push ahead 
with private plans and give 
pnonty to love matters 
Clear up an old domestx 
commitment Important 
dates. 26. 30, 1 


THERE WILL BE MORE 
cash around than usual and 
you could buy something 
special Listen to advice 
when offered, but make 
your own decision Act 
swiftly to avoid disappoini 
ment at home, a change in 
circumstances ccxild catch 
you unawexes Scxially, it is 
a goexi time for making new 
friends A bright and active 
weekend is indicated Do 
not let anyone knex k you off 
your path of action 
Midweek you will receive an 
intriguing gift or inessage 
Important dates 29,30,1 


FAMIIY LIFE BECOMEb 
hectx arxl your palx-nce is 
tested Something in the 
post IS to your liking and it 
could mean a happy change 
of plan for the weekend Try 
to get a personal commit 
ment cleared up and pay 
attention to minor details 
Financially, you will be 
better off after you settle an 
outstanding bill Avoid 
extravagarxe Your career 
will take you far Pleasure 
takes second place, 
business matters come first 
Travel is indicated 
Importantdates 28, 30, 1 


THE SUPPORT YOU 
wer«- depending on may not 
be lorthcoming and an 
enteiprising business 
venture may have to be 
postponed You will make 
an unusual decision at the 
weekend By re arranging 
domestic routine you are in 
your partner’s good books 
You are reminded of a 
longstanding promise when 
a letter arrives Be ready for 
the unexpected, a friendly 
matter comes into the 
limelight A domestic 
problem is settled 
Important dates 26,30.1 


31 










For the first time in Kasteni India... the Fatrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match*fnakin^ 


MarriaK«f' were once 
made in heaven - or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial Columns 
helped tie the ''not But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
get you one There’s still 
that big element o^ 
chance 

In today’s age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance' So. 
we’ve introduced 
comouterized match¬ 
making For the first tim<‘ 
in Fustern India Based on 
scientific calculations, it 
delivers perfec t 


combinations Perfect 
matches! 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you just can’t be too 
careful when ii comes to 
choosing your partiiei for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We'll send you 
the most ideally - suited 
mate hes whii h aci.urately 
inatf h \oui lequirements 
along with the usual box 
replu’s and in no time 
at all' 


All you need to do is 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 


Now with the ever¬ 
growing popularity of this 
special computer service, 
you don’t have to pay any 
extra other than the 
normal charges for a 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika, Allahabad & 
Lucknow. Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur, Amrit 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and fugantar, 
Calcutta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrita Bazar Patrika, (Calcutta & Jamshedpur • Northern IniUa Patrika, 
Allalia\jad & Luclcnow • Northern Patrika, Kanpur • Amrit Pral^t, 

Allahabad 8t Lucknow • lugantar, Calcutta 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Hall of defame 



S OMETIMF btfotp the D<'fa!ncJ 
tion Bill wat> withdraw!!, an 
exclusive club sprouted in the 
capital Once it came into existence, il 
grew up Only Union and State 
Ministers could seek memLiership tfi 
the prestigious club Another 
condition was that these Ministers 
also must hace called a Press bnehny 
at least once and had the purnal'sts 
walk out on the VIP after asking him 
or her, in a routine fashion whethei 
he (jr jhe supported the piotest 
.igainst the Defamation Bill At oni’ 
such briefing, a Congress(l) Minislei 
said without blushing, that he had not 
read the Hill but he s«ood hv what hi<- 
ieader had stiid 

The temptatKin to join the new i Uih 
was so irresistible that several Cenli.il 
Ministers, including H K L Bhagat 
Ji^jcbsh Fsrtler and Krishrva Kumar 
•iiid the Chief Ministers of Gujarat ind 
Uttar Piadesh, went out of their wav 
to invite the F’ress to briefings or 
liuu h in antu ipatioii of the enenls l() 
follow A^ soon ,)s tlu'S< Vlt'*'- 
at guired the lerjiiiud ‘th.iratter 
ii’iliti' s , thevfoinefi iht i !ul Itie 
vioner the IxttCi, felt some o! Itie 
.cspiiants lor tlie new status svriiho' 
Not wthoul 'easori For there v'a . i 
lurking It ar in 'lien iimicis tfial the 
eiitin viles niigfit Iv lex ked st t i.n it 
and II tfier etilnes bairetl it (tu 
C'entie was forced to diop the Bill 
It w<ls thus a ‘ifjld tush’, with the 
■ispiiiinls Hoping to ruh shtnilclei > 
'vilh I elchrities tx’fore it w.is lot I iie 
MaiiV in F’elhi recalled then tla”- i , 
Ciiliiitta wlic’ri compativ e 11 nlivt s 
haskeci III sunstiine’ tlamniig tli.il 
'lu-v Ikid be eii gtu ratx’d lliu’t a I- ii'> 
limes out e or Iwn « u iin. 
"i.uJequ.ite Jronit aliv the out •lion 
i.itely iisked I'l the e apit.il was ‘How 
t lUi llie Pteg> defame a Minister ii il 
le.illv Ix-'lps the latter to join Ilit la a 
I Inusi of F .sue-'” 

I'll iIk iiitily, Ftaiiv Gandhi h.is ht i n 
one u(> on his loyal colleagues In llu 
■ oursi of his Paniah tout ne saw 
loimialists spoitirig black U.\dgt s at 
■J.Uandluii Afte* his address was tici t, 
Ilf walked into the FVess cnclti-.uie 
and ei iquired about the lilac k^badges 
Ilx’ -a nhet, said they'«cre protestiiitj 
a<i<»inst the Bill, nnd the iVitnc 
Mil istei leplied that they vould 
Hist uss the Blit wi'.h him WIkt. the 
leixiiters asked h<m to willidi.iw llu 
Bill Ix'fore dist ussions coulil lx held 
Ftiiiv Gandhi sn.ik’d without ii'iilviiig 
atxi walked away As sexm as wont of 
thit spread, the exclusive cluh 


men I I I s In n, 1 1 o n, t t i , 

“Hill tail < ii.i Oi 1.1 , .1 leaik ill < ■ i. 

It .itj.’in t k b.i SI own tin w > .1 

' « I iina |,i. iluiii Hiiii.ili I ,, n , 

Ol 'll I ‘l I 1. 1 1 , I II1 ,^i, 

It II'l 1 'w C 1' 1 ti II I ll'l 'll! I • 

I I II tl' Sill ■ 1> , Mv'li t> •' ^li' 'i 1 
,1 II It il I ti I II ig 11 iii I *11' I ( w I tl I 
I' i>i In .1 1(1 follow Ihe lea ii I 1 1 m' 
Ill'll u I'l iiig ivciii *n ii'i repi II tei 1- 'nil 
sliowing I'lein i titan jvin i I ,i t is 

[■in' lilt gl i[li III! .1- It tl'.l' lulll. 

Ciiimli I (lid nut wan' in'- loliowi i , l>i 
ncil I ill It illiei l< M 'lish inocc iiitlsolii 
nipiutlllii 1 nlliiisui-in of lilt bi'cltling 
(lulMil'it altiiii until till -niiiii 'lilt 
And Iht Del ini.i'un Bill wa , acitiini' 
w'tli 'lu iisstianic lhai he was 
to.iitiii'ti il |i I tile Ineoiin' it ihi 
F’li sj A ii,giiiiMl IK ws|>ii[s I, I nown 
toi ip ("111 ''ahlislii u nl ' lew n, 
n't'itle loniinented ilia' a nteiiti to 
htiltl the I’litne M'nislt i ^taterneiii 
as a iii'tiot to him and to his jiarty 
ivliL'nevct iliev aiijsar to be going 
bai K on 11 Ol diluting this 
c onimitiiu 111 

I^ot I leai signs of ‘withdiawul 
symptoms i ould be s»g n even before 
till r* vcds a ‘c 'ISIS in the ’VIP club’ 
Kiishna Kumar, Minister of State foi 
Infoimation and Broad'asting said a 
lew •liv’s ‘■'90 that the Government 
was teady to leconsidet, even 
willxiiaw, the Bill [kit he ate his 
woich soon after llx cLiv before the 
withdiawal 'vas announced, a senior 
AK ( (I'liffrt bearer hintec’that the 
F'les' does not know luiw to be 
de mi II I otic, but we will show ihe 
F’ress that we can be demociatic ' 

Pet Kills the Press will also haw to 
agree upon an 'aiforceable (within 


ll»' prolessioii) ctxie of conduct so 
I hat tlie allegations of blackmailing 
Ot ing levelled against it in some 
gti. It* I I I the capital these days are 
liiokt tl into to help the luurnalists set 
ill II lionst III oidet before they throw 
iiiiu^ al others Ihe recent annual 
In I uil Meeting of the Indian 
hnwsisuKi x* leiy clearly showed 
tliiii 'heic IS seiious in fighting 
hiiwitii I St) leadiiKj publishing 
house s 

lo turn to the Uetamation Bill, 
knowledgeable people in Delhi think 
lhai P C-hida'iib.iram Minister of 
Stale who piloited the legislation in 
Pailiament duiiiig the closiiivj days of 
the List session, may yet suivive the 
eailiei uimoursthai he might be made 
a sc ape goat and dropped to provxje a 
ficesavang device to the lArimc 
Muiistei and pave the way foi the 
withdiawal ut Ihe Bill Iheie were 
ruinouis recemlv that he had all ready 
handed in his resignation to Rajiv 
G^indhi and that he mjght Ix' shunted 
and made a General Secietary of the 

AlCcdi 

Taiipi.ce 

M any have started watching 
Ihe aitermath of the ad 
nussionofS C bhukla, elder 
biother ot V C Shukla, and Nandini 
Satpathy to the Congress(I) after a 
long gap 1 hese admissions were 
aimed, not against the Jan Morcha 
but, to cut Chief Ministers Arjun 
Singh and J B F’alnaik to size and 
eventually to ease therti out of thew 
posts 

RINGSIDER 






HISTORY. 


The preacher as teacher 


W n LIAM C'arev was bom 
A^n^ust 17, 1761 at 
Paulf rspury, a liny, obscutc 
English village in Northamptonshire 
Born ol poor piarents, William 
received his early education at a Itx al 
village school and took to 
shfH'making to cam a living He was 
then only 14 

f vcn in his school days, Carey had 
dusplayed a passionate ^eal for 
languages and for missionary work 
He married Doiothy Placket when he 
was 20 At 24 he came to Moulton, a 
village where he stayed lor the next 
four years This sojourn proved 
significant in Carey’s career for here, 
in this set luded village, he heard ti'e 
missionatv call and decideil lo l.iv 
down his life for the i.,u'st .1 
hurnariily Because of his unti'-ii | 
efforts, a Baptist Mission.nv Sm nn 
was formed in E.ngland or M.iv 1 (<, 
1792 1 he primary objei. t ol fht 

sonety was to open Ctiint'an 
missions all over the world and 
pi each the gosp''! a I'orig tht 
indigent, ignorant mass* s (. arey 
^llong with the meiiiheia ol his 'ainiiy 
and another mission-*rv, 1 nomas, se* 
off lor India oii ‘xv'id the Korn 
Princess Mana’ on June Id, 1 791 and 
landed in Bengal on Nuvimiber 11 


Very few people 
are aware of 
Carey’s 

contribution to 
science in our 
country, it was 
primarily due to 
Carey’s initiative 
that modern 
scientific methods 
were adopted in 
printing, 
typography, ink 
and paper 
manufacture. 


To maintain his family, Carey 
settled at Mudnabatty, a village in 
MaJda distnct, and took up work at an 
indigo-factory Sewen years later he 
realised a lung chenshed dream With 
the help of Marshrnan, Ward, Grant 
and a few other missionaries he found 
the Serampiorc mission on Jaiiuary 
10 , 1800 

The role played by the Strampore 
missionaries, especially Carey, in the 
development of Eiengali piose is well 
known The missionaries also played 
a significant role in spieadmg 
education among the masses as well 
as in bnnging about carious vx lal 
reforms In fact, educ.ition was a 
major missionaiy object along with 
the preaching of the gospiel and the 
rerxienng of the Bible into different 
Indiaii ia'iguages Carey telt fhat 
education would enable 'he nativ»>s »o 
quickly grasp their pre.*ihing anci 
make his task of proselytising more 
easy ‘Knowledge may remove 
pieiudx'es and oi giiute a superior 
cntrc’ctness both oi ideiis Oiid of 
conduct, which may he of highest 
advantag,) to th** boru tv sut h was 
the missionaries edu< uional pl.in in 
1816 Then prograrr.nii was thus 

(i) loiinpait eU'inentary Chiistian 
education to native lonverls and 









CONSERVATION 


Triumph of the wild 



Chandaka elephant reaerve Bom again 


Just 20 km from Bhubaneswar lies 
Chandaka, a once-denuded forest which has 
been nurtured back to health and today 
supports a rich array of plants and animals. 
And carved out of this forest is 
Nandankanan, a zoo where rare animals are 
kept in a near-natural state. ANISH GUPTA 
reports on, these wildlife marvels. 


I I unity of opposites means 
anything, Chandaka and Nan 
dankanan, near Bhubaneswar, 
in Or'ssa, together mean just that 
While Chandaka is a forest where 
animals are born free, Nandankanan, 
eaived out of Chandaka, is an 
exp,insive ^oo where some of the 
world s rarest species < an be seen in 
laptivity 

Miracles do happen That is the 
feeliiici one gets diiving along the 
auburn jungle tracks of Chandaka, 
only 20 km from Bhubaneswar As 
voui i»>ep ambles down gentle slopes, 
or strains uphill or cruises smoothly 
ovc’i table top lands of the sanctuary 
(omptising hills and hillrxks, you 
liegin to feel the forest is still young, 
with tiees in their ‘teens’ hemming 
VOUI way 

I he Chandaka Elephant Reserve, 
spread over IW sq km is indeed 
growing from scratch For the 
sane luary this is a sort ,of rebirth, 
bfc' ause even five years back it lay 
fmpelessly denuded and ‘he forest 
was ihriught to have been lost for 
ever 

7 he ( ause lor alarm arose in 1981 
Robbed of their habitatsi wild animals, 
elephants in particular, caused heavy 
I. 'sualtics by repeatedly straying into 
lunge villages in search of fexxi, 
forcing the Forcing the Forest 
Department to shell out hefty 
amounts by way of compensation to 
the affected people The only effective 
remedy lay in restricting the elephants 
wnthiii the bounds of the forest But 
tor that, the lores! had to be good 
enough for the elephants 

There were, of course, easy ways 
out - putting up barbed wire fences 
and digging trenches around the 
forest, lor instance But such 
measures .vould have been frightfully 
costly without providing any lasting 
remedies 1 ht* solution really lay m 
rejuvenating the elephant habitat and 
not in leaving the animals confined to 
a denuded, fodderless forest io 
starve 

In 1983, Chandaka was declared a 
sanctuary Felling of trees and othci 
forms of forestry were stopix>d even 
though It meant loss of revenue And 
with the Chief Minister taking 
personal interest in the matter, all 
locjplioles lyere effectively plugged 
Since then, left to itself, the forest 
has re«jamed much of its lost glory 


staged an impressive come back 

An elephant census carried out in 
May this year revealed an elephant 
population of 72, which is divided into 
SIX to seven herds, the largest one 
comprising 22 animals With the 
rejuvenaiion of the forest, elephant 
depredation has virtually stopped, 
says M b Jana, Divisional Forest 
Officer in charge of Chandaka lenais 
optimistic about the elephants’future 
at this sanctuary “This foiest can 
provide for 200 elephants Bamboo, a 
favourite food of elephants, is now 
abundantly available," he says 
confidently 

With patches of luxurious grass 
lands, a thickening canopy of broad 
k'avvd trees, seven game tanks, and 
four salt Irl* s, the sanctuary, divided 
into foui ranges, is the habitat of a 
lK>st of creatures like cheetal, spotted 
deer, wild boar, sambar, bear, wild 


Erected in 1987 the Kantabad watch 
tower, overlooking i game tank, is an 
excellent spot fur watchirK) wildlife in 
winter and summer evenings when 
natural water sourc es tend to dry up 
and the animals flock in ever greater 
numbers to the artificial waterholes 
Though declared a game sane 
luary, nearly I 300 people st'll live 
inside Chandaka in five hamlets 
located fairly deep in the forest The 
villagers are being allowed to stay on 
till arrangements are made for their 
rehabiliation elsewhere They are, 
therefore, permitted to collect 
firewood for their kite hen and graze 
their cattle in the forest 
Arrangements are being made to 
lesettle them in near by areas and the 
shifting IS like'y to take place early 
next year Happily, the villagers are 
themselves keen on moving out 
because of the better land and the 
cash compensations they are being 
ottered, informs Jena 


Sal, teak arvd bamboos, which had dog, leopard, python, and other 
become ^most non existent, have reptiles and birds, besides elephants 
























A tabciiiating (catuu < h.inclaka 
IS the rums ot wh.it n have once 
t>een an imposuKi ' '.i inside the 
forest A well a ix iii of iiboundaiv 
wall, rTiassii-i ts,* s' of Khondtxlite 
stones, arui t»i. tna.ns of <i dam 
across a to.' > • ream itjnn're upi 

images ' • mvsteimus i iiadel 

inhah'ti ■ ' «]Tt s in a distant past 
Tfu ^ laeologii al Survey of India 


and bee ome a tourist attraction But it 
IS still premature to introduce tourism 
at Chandaka, says Jena The forest is 
(onv<ilest inq as it were from the 
wounds of deforestation and should 
Ix’ sfiared human interference fo*r 
some time more, he feels But once 
opened to tourists, Chandaka is sure 
to become an important spot in 
wildlife tourism, unbelievably close Ic 



IVMte OHiw Kdimv turOe Naturm’m frwak 

bustling State capital 


(ASl) in Bhubaneswar do's not, 
however, attach iTkk Vi imixntanct to 
this fort, whic h histuruiiisclaim to Vie a 
m.i)or recent disrovety flie ASI 
dismisses It as.i^mmormoiiiin'ent <ind 
plans no ari haeologic al exploration in 
tne near future' Prelimir.arv explora 
tions have, Viowevet, beeiii ondm ted 
by tVie State Arc h.ieolog'cal fVeiiarl 
nx'rif but nothio )c one lusivc iss.iidto 
have ern* rqed rc'qarding the fort s .nje 
or Its Viuilders 

The fort 's said to lie spread over 
four sq kn> and on us rvirthwe'-' 
side the rcm.iins of a txtiace Vui\.e 
he eri found on lop ol <i hill Act ordinu 
to [)t K S BeVtrii F’rolessor of 
History at LMkal University tn 
Bhuh.ux swar the iiiOiinnK nt is in all 
likelihood, a pre Isl.imie lort Vmilt in 
the 12 *h cc'rit'iry duiirjg thi' luk of the 
(janq,‘. dynasis in <”)riss.i Ai cording 
to Be Viet.', tVu tort Ins on an 
imixirtanl toiili to Cutt.K k the 
forrrxT ()riSs,i apilal, and mac liavc 
fieen used as .1 retre,U by tVie Oangi 
tillers III tiniis 01 diftii ulties 

I Vii t'tuindaka riiins do ii.it 
riT''i|:>'T* .'kl, vitn "ic- ramparts of a 
•oi’ iii'ii'i B.iiitVi.it it>or»' Natiuiicil 
V'.iTk iiiK ii,i,,iriaii But given.idequate 
'• storation and iipkc'ep it < ould lend a 
sokit'aldimension to th** san rtuaiy 


A while black Viuck' Sounda 
intriguing, doesn’t it'' Well, it is 
) ist one ot those freaks of 
nature .hat Nandankanan specialised 
in 1 Vie zoo has an impressive variety 
of white ( reafures whose* generic 
colours are altogether different 
1 Victk are white tujers, a white 
pea'IX k white furotx'an fallow deer, 
while v.iltures, white i.its and some 
I'liM' Viac >> the zoo acquired a while 
f)live Ridley turtle 

Spread ovei live scjuaie kilometres 
mildly unevc’it land, Nandank man, 
witVi a nicjsf . harming, pi< turesqne 
like iiTid ii’iiiiai til.itely maint.iiiied 
•Jiltdens, forms a part of ( handaka's 
>1 ic r flank Nandatik.inan was 
• oincive 1 as a l.iologu al park where 
.iniriials wer»> t< Vh* prrivided with a 
setliri'j .IS c krsc to luiture as possible 
I tie Iringes of .i finest, a large n.itur.il 
lake and proximity to Vxrth Bhu 
banesw.ir .Uid C iittac K, give Nandari 
kanan j pc'tfeci liKation 

A Viiolix^u ill park is a < ombmation 
of .1 Z'io aii<l a Viottinu .il gar fen But, 
unfortunately, Nandankaiuin isVietter 
known as a zoo, while its botanic al 
garden, which is said to have a 
remarkatile variety of flora, atliacls 


no more than 10 per cent of the 
visitors 

The obvious reason is that animals 
are more exciting to watch But the 
Government on its part has done little 
to promote the garden, which is 
almost impossible to reach without 
one’s personal vehicle And among 
the incessant stream of visitors to 
Nandankanan only a few own their 
own transport 

But that Nandankanan has 
succeeded in simulating a natural 
environment is evident from captive 
breeding of animals, for wild animals 
seldom breed unU ss they have 
sufficient privacy and their state of 
confinement conforms in some w.iys 
to the conditions of their natiiial 
Viabitat 

bo Viesides being a zoo with .1 
distinctive chata. ter, Nandank.man 
ghas also emerged as breeding lentie 
^lor gharial, iiiac^ar, Indian python 
ja mouse deer dam ing deei and bl.rrk 
I buck It hassofarieleasc'd ftX) gharial 
i-j, hateVilmgs into the MaVianadi M,ig.iis 
• have been let out into the stre.rms of 
Simlipal, a.id black bucks at 
S Bitarkanika But, so far, the brightest 
^feather in its Cd|i is the Vireeding m 

S captivity of marsupials for the first 
time in India 111 April this vear 
Ei “It IS the green room ai lists who arc* 
to be,mainly credited for the gcxxi 
show the park has so tar put up,” s.iid 
L N Ac harya, Nandank.man’s 
affable velertntiry surgeon, who has 
been with the park since its me eption 
in the early sixties, referrriiig to the 
zoo’s 110 permanent staff .md 
anotlier 20 casual workers wVio work 
as a well knit team “1 earn spirit is 
vital for the proper .-nanagerneni ol 
any zoo If the link snaps at any ooint 
there is sure to be problems,” he s.iys 
With 1410 animals, Nandankanan IS 
an excellent ground for carrying out 
studies on animal psychology, 
reproductive behaviour, and 
diseases TVte zoo provides facilities 
for practical studies to students of 
zcxjlogy at Utkal University, which 
offers a |x^st graduate course m 
veterinary science fwildlife) 

In fact, the zoo veterinary 
depiirlinent works in tandem with the 
untvetsitv’s zoology faculty in treating 
complicated animal .iilments At the 
/cx> hospital, which Vias room for 
about a dozen animals one saw mainly 
carnivores leopards, hyenas and 


Previous paqe -the centres pread 
show', a part 0 / the C handaka 
forest I he insets cfockwtse are 
ruins of a well in Chandaka, a 
leopard under treatment, the lake 
at Nandankanan, a silver 
/dieasant 




The mission at Serampore An obidirMt legacy 


others who would desire it Schools 
were established between 1800 and 
1810 at Serampore and other 
missionary centres These schools 
were, no doubt, considered an 
integral part of the Christian 
community 

(II) Elementary schools fo-" native 
boys started functioning since 1816, 
the medium of instiuction being the 
mother tongue Schools were 
established in all branches of 
knowledge, both Oriental and 
Western, not merely in the villages of 
Bernal, but in some other paits of 
India and Burma also Within two 
years 100 schools were opened wtth 
10,000 pupils 

The main characteristics of the 
svsfem were 

(I) It was economital foi pcjor 
students 

(II) It suggested the importance of 
imparting sound and valuable 
knowledge in elementary History, 
Geography etc, in addition to the 
three Rs 

(III) It also aimed to blend local and 
foreign elements in education 

(IV) It sought to introduce 
monitorial system under proper 
supennte ndence 

(V) Christian students were 
impevied religious education aixi 
training to piepare them for pastoral 
work 

(VI) A college was established at 
Serampore to impart higher and 
universal education in Eastern 
litei iturc and Western Science to 
Asiatic Chnstians and other youth 
The college also included a normal 
School for teachers’ training 

Serampore College was opened to 
all In the statute of the college it was 
stated clearly that no caste, colour or 
country would bar anybody from 
admission to the college The college 
started to function on August 15, 
1818 Sunil Chatterjee, in charge of 
the Carey Museum and Carey 
Library of the college, said that the 
college building wtth its ion>c pillars 
and grand, colossal portico was 
completed at the cost of Rs 150,000 
in 1££1 The cost was borne by Carey 
and other missionaries 

(VII) The missionaries also 
undertook a programme in female 
education in 18Z1 A number of 
female schools were opened at some 
villages of Bengal But their effort in 
this sphere proved abortive since the 
conservative native Society of Bengal 
did not respond to their call at that 
time 

In fact, the missionaries wanted to 
rouse social consciousness among 
the masses by removing the dark veil 
of ignoraiice from society In the held 


of higher education their aim to 
impart liberal education among the 
masses still survives in Serampore 
College 

Indeed, the Serampore missiona 
lies played the pioneering role in 
introducing the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction at all levels of 
education in our country But the 
scheme ultimately fell through due to 
lack of followers The irony of fate is 
that after the lapse of more than a 
century and a half we are now 
beginning to realize its importance 

Some excerpts from the 
prospectus of the Serampore College 
published in 1818 will be of interest to 
a mtxlem reader and enable him to 
get some idea about the subjecis 
included in the curncula of studies at 
that time 

(I) The college shall secure the 
instruction in the Sungskritu 
(Sanskrit) language of all the native 
Chnstian youth admitted, and of a 
certain numbci in Arabic and Persian, 
for which purpose the ablest native 
teachers shall be retained in three 
languages at adequate salaries 

(II) It shall secure their being further 
instructed in the various Shastras of 
the Hindoos, and in the doctnnes 
which form the basis of the Pouranic 
and the Boudhist Systems Thcv shall 
also be instructed in those which 
relate to Hindoo Law 

(no They shall be further instructed 
in general history, chronology 
geography, astronomy and the 
various branches of natural science 

(IV) The college shall admit such 
Hindoo and Mussalman youth as wi^ 
to enlarge then minds to its various 
lectures without any restriction 

(V) It shall finally carry forward by 
means of the officers and students of 
the college, the translation into 


Sungskntu of the best works in the 
English language, till Sungskritu with 
Its dialects shall be enriched with the 
most valuable worn on science, 
morality and religion which the 
English language possesses 

A ccording to Mr Chatter 
)ee, this bold and we>l 
thought out plan of education 
was aniquc in character and the first 
of Its kind in India Mr Chatterjee 
opines that it is rare in the history of 
the education of any country that an 
individual society or organisation, 
unaided by any sponsonng authonty, 
could venture to educate 10,(X)0 
students, providing them with trained 
teachers, pointed books and other 
amenities 

It can hardly be denied that Carey 
Library and Carey Museum arc the 
most interesting to a visitor here TTie 
library contains mure than 10,000 
valuable books includmg three 
important manusenpts of Dr Carey 
and one of his son, Wm Carey (Jr ), 
which have been lyipg unpublished 
year after year in the library These 
are (a) A universal dictionary of 13 
Indian languages(polvglot) in Bei^ali 
script 

Unfortunately, a very small part of 
this voluminous work could be saved 
from dre great press fire in 1812 
IXirng 1794 1810, Carey completed 
the collection of about 50,000 words 
and entered synonyms m 12 Indian 
languages But most of the work had 
been burnt before printing The 
college authonties had repeatedly 
tried to draw the attention of Imguishc 
scholars, including Dr Sumti 
Chatterjee, to recover this 
voczbulary and complete the work 
started by Carey, but in vain 
(b) Pdvidot uocabularv in four 



The Carev museum A forgotten institution 


Indian languages It was based on 
Hindusthani languages including 
Parbati or Nepali 

(c) Six ’/olumes of Carey’s Sanskrit 
dictipnary 

(d) The Bengali New Testament 
written in 1624 by Wm Carey (Jr t 

A new era of Indian journalism 
dawned in 1818 when ‘Eiengali 
Digcbrshan,’ the first vernacular 
periodical, was published by the 
missionanes in the nxrnth of Apr<i 
They also began the publication of 
‘Samai hat Darpan’ (a Bengali 
newspaper). The Fiicnd oi India’, (an 
English newspapei) in the same year 
and a Hindi version of Digdarshan in 
1819 Dr Joshua Marshman became 
the Chief Editor of these papers 
Another noteworthy event that 
created a furore in those days among 
enthusiastic locals was the 
establishment of the world’s largest 
pnnling press in Oriental languages at 
Serampore by William Ward, a close 
associate of Carey 

The library now possesses, 
according to Sunil Chatterjee, 
Samachar Darpan’s first year 
numbers and 'Digdarshan's, 1821 
bilingual edition only 

The Carey Museum has long been 
forgotten It comes alive as joon as 
tne steps into the museum's hall In 
Carey’s bicentenary yeai (1%1) it 
was planned that a museum with the 
memorabilia of Carey and his 
associates be set up by the 
Serampore College council under the 
guidance of Dr William Stewart, 
Ptincipal, Mrs Wima Stewart, 
Publicity Secretary 2 aid Dr Michael 


Laird, Professor of Histoiy at the 
college Here, it this museum one 
can find a gcxid number ui urticles 
which Mr Carey used ;x?rsonally in his 
day to day life vi/ desk with v<iii(. ly 
of draweis, chair broken pari of pen, 
pajiei weight, tobb'ingleather,pulpit 
box, letter 1k)x, medicinal rhfst, 
tlocks, irutihes shell and miiwra' 
collection, collection of letter-. airJ 
photos including those of his la.inly 
members 

A model and the metal plate of the 
original steam engine whu n was 
brought from England for the 
beiarnpore Paper Mill in 1820 (the 
first steam power driven industry 
infiodured in India) are also to tie 
found in the museum 

Very few people are aware of 
Carey's - ontribiition to science inoui 
..ountry It was primarily due to 
Carey’s iniiiaMve that modern 
Scientific methods were adopted in 
pnnting, typography, mk and paper 
manufacture Demonstration and 
experiment oriented teaching of 
Science subjects along with objective 
type questions \tfere first introduced 
III educational institutions by Carey 

Natural science was Carey's 
favourite subject His profound 
knowledge arxl interest in Botany, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Forestry 
etc inspired him to develop then 
study in the counfiy Carey 
established his own boiaiucai garden 
at Serampore and helpec, maintain 
the Company’s botanical garden at 
Sibpur An agn horticultcral s'Kiety 
was eilso founded by him at Calcutta 
tn 1820 which was no doubt one of his 


most guided remarkable a<'hieve 
iiv nts He helped the Government in 
Its for 'st prose rvalii n work from time 
to tU.'C 

( . 11 * c vc.is ,»lsc) interested in the 
slu'k ol mm* I a logy geography, 
/oolocjy and other branches of 
b( X’nc o 

Possessed c'f a very tender heart, 
William Carey was ikj stereotype 
religious proF>a<)aiidisi unlike those 
pieachois of the Gospel who came to 
this land before or after him He loved 
out people-, felt foi them and tried to 
improve then lot He taught the poor 
viliaijr rs how to improve agin ulture 
and preserve seeds and encouraged 
Icxdi industries fc'i then benefii In 
order to protec t the innixent masses 
from the clutches of greedy and cruel 
rnonc-y lenders, Carey established a 
savings Ivrpk at Serampore in 1819 
which was also the fnst.of its kind in 
Indki 

Although Carey and his 
companiorfe. came-to India to spread 
Christianity and baptise tne natives, 
our countrymen were benefited in 
various ways by their activities The 
missionaries through their 
educational and social welfare 
programmes prepared the ground for 
the Bengal Renaissance which began 
during the second half of the 19th 
century In fact CareV and his 
assoc lates started a campaign for the 
aholitidii of sdti even before 
Kamiixibun Roy 

William Carey breathed his last m 
1836 Wc remember him as a 
philanthropist who did India noble 
service 


■MANAS SEWOUPTA 














HEALTH. 


Aching remedy 


N ew research indicates that 
the conventional medical 
wisdom on treating some 
muscle pain, such as backaches, may 
actually play a major role in turning 
such problems into long term 
disabilities 

Specifically, the typical advice to 
patients to let pain be your guide in 
determining how quickly to begin 
using a painful muscle can encourage 
a {Mtient to continue to rest the 
muscle when they should exercise it 
“When oain from an uncomplicated 
muscle tissue injury persists past a 
few days or weeks, it is almost always 
because the person is overly cautious 
in using the muscle," said Dr Wilbert 
ForJyce, a psychologist at the 
Multidisciplinary Pam Center at the 
University ot Washington Medical 
School in Seattle 

“People don’t move enough," he 
said “If you continue tu rest an 
injured muscle past the time ft needs 
to heal, the disuse shortens and 
stiffens the muscle fibres, amplifying 
the pain when you finally do move ” 
“If the person has become overly 
sensitive to pain, fearful and 
apprehensive, then he is prone to rest 
the muscle long after it should move, 
which simply compounds the 
problem,” he added 

The exceptions are the most severe 
muscle injuries or those in which there 
are also injuries to nearby tissue, such 
as a herniated disk or pirKhed nerve 
“But in lower back pain, such 
complications occur in fewer than 2 
percent of the cases,” Fordyce said 
“The result of becoming overly 
protective of a muscle that has been 
strained can be a chronic disability ” 
"When you work in a pain clinic like 
1 do, you see many, many people still 
nursing a problem for years when they 
should have started slowly and 
systematK:ally exercising within the 
first few weeks ” 

A study by Dr Richaid Deyo, an 
orthopaedic physician at the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital in 
Seattle, showed that patients who 
were told to rest their bac k injuries for 
two days recovered more fully and 
more quickly than did those who wcie 
told to rest Un seven days 
Fordyce and his colleagues 
compared two virtually identical 
groups of patients whose acute pain in 
the lower oack had been caused by an 
injury or strain within 36 hours 
One group was treated according 


to prevailing medical practice, the 
other received similar treatment but 
with instructions suggesting a spei ifu 
time in which they would recover 
Patients in the first group were 
given medication that they were told 
to take only as needed, the standard 
instruction, while those in the second 
group were given a S|>ecific amount 
and time schedule for taking the 
medication based on the physician’s 
best estimate of their needs 


People don’t move 
enough_...lf you continue 
to rest In Injured muscle 
past the time It needs to 
heal, the disuse shortens 
and stiffens the muscle 
fibres, amplifying the 
pain when you finally do 
move. 


Also, the first group received the 
usual instruction to rest in bed and let 
pain be your guide in determining 
when to get up and move around 
Patients in the second group, 
however, were given a spiecific 
number of days to rest, after which 
they were to begin exercisig 

In the first giuup, patients were 
faced with ambiguity they were 
forced to determine whether healing 
had progressed enough to permit 
resumption of activity In the second 
group, the specific regime strongly 
implied that healing would txrcur 
within a fixed period 

While there weie no strong 
differences between the groups in 
their short term rec overy, a year latet 
the patients who had the ambiguous 
regimen were faring poorly on 
average compared with those whose 
instructions wcie spec ific 

FordyvC believes the ambiguity of 
the usual instructions encourages too 
much test and too much caution in 
getting the jMinful muscle moving 
again 

"Muscle fibr »s start to shorten 
within a matter of days one c you stai 1 
resting them," Fordyce said 'When 
the patient starts to te use the muse le 
mile'll of the pain he feels then is a 
secondary pain, not the cmginal pam 
that put him to bed But bee ause he’s 
searching for signals from the original 


iniuiV, he is likely to assume this pain 
means he’s not yet healed enough to 
move ” 

F’ait of the orohlem c nmes from the 
lac t that in most cases cvhere there is 
no ob'MtTus complicating injury the 
ph\si(iari has no wav ot knowing 
wbetbc’i till must le has healed except 
tfie p itient s tc jxn t 

" I tie (onnuin eiroi both by 
jihys'ciaiis and tlieir patients is to 
assume that it i muse le hurts when 
you Ire *11 move it tli.»i means vou 
shoulc* stoj 1 ouKt »• said 

But you luaki it lx iter by moving it 
once its gc ne ibrongb the initial 
healing unit and that time is 
typically shorter than most people 
think ’’ 

“Dr Daniel Sjn rigler t_hiel ol the 
I!)epartnieni ot (.’rthop.\i iiit s and 
Rehabilitai ion .it Vandcilnlt 
University, agrees iha' tlx medit ai 
profession has Ixt'i )>tt‘s< nbing too 
much rest 

But he adds Ibal he liegi'n lo 
change, in the last (let .uit Newc i 
studies are aflirming tin need in get 
people monng 

Howc'vei mare, pbesit i n-s hace 
yet to embrace tin . . x cc 

‘It takes a Iting time toi (ifn'SK lans 
lo change thc’ir iciics s.iit.il)i Ktitiert 
Addison a past president ti! <he 
Americ an At ademv of Fiiin Mt die me 

“Dr Fordyce's cuccs in more 
Widely iciepletf b' those echo 
specialu'e in tieahtvi pan and Ui< I 
problems, but less cc itlely at i enu d by 
other physicians A'ldisoi said 

'Those v'bo fop‘l sec son inyp-n'i 
patients are iii< it> swayed by then 
patients t ompl.iinis bul that otten 
turns c>ut to be a [xmi barometei ol 
their betiling 

'Mane ji* I’[lit til no'It ili.'c that an 
0( casional at hi ni pat'. I'l the bat k is 
noiniiil 1 oiilt't t silt' A rt’( t’lii poll 
ifone foi tin Bust I Mv.i is Cdo .whic h 
m.iKcsihi Nigniii hi .me i>f louprctfen 
found that ncail', lid peti ent ot 
Anu rit ails .axf !'■< y had c'xperienced 
bac k p.iiti tha' 'ignifii antly interfered 
ccith then lunc li initu} la the previous 
veai (>t ilv tc .’ll jx ti e.it teported 
St I king pi oil ssional t. Iji lot the pain 
V^.llk■Ilg ui'iigh* was a primal sin 
cclm h vcc p. s lor with back pain, 
1 onii ( said Alnuis' c’ceryone has 
bat k [ 1,1111 from lime to time, but some 
woin. aixii.i 1 ' too myic h Onic they 
tjc’l then worry medically sanctified 
t' le c v< lc> begins ’’ 

DANIEL GOLCMAN 





God’s own antelope 


T he four types of antelopes 
found m ou’’ country are, 
m order of descerxling size, the 
hfilgai, the Btackbuck, the Chow 
stngha (or four homed antelope) and 
die Chinkara ) or Indian C^zelle) 
Ravine cut, rugged country suits both 
the Nilgai and the Chinkara Standing 
approxiniately 65 cms at the shoulder, 
a full-grown male weighs about 23 kg 
rhe magnificent, deeply wnnkled 
horns average 25 to 30 crrin the case 
of bucks and 10 to 13 cm in the case of 
does Homs of does are smooth and 
hornless females are not uncomrT.on 
The horns of the buck appear almost 
straight when viewed from the front 
and in profile they are slightly S 
shaped The slender graceful body is 
•iqht chestnut colour, deepening 
where it blends with the white of the 
flanks and buttocks There is a 
distinctive white streak down each 
side of the face and a shadowy (latch 
above the nose 

Chinkara is found in the plains and 
low hills of north western and central 
India extending through the Deccar 


Timid by nature the 
Chinkara uauaiiy avoids 
man. On the approach of 
man it takea immedlata 
fiight. it spends The warm 
hours of the day retting 
under the shade of trees 
and comes out iate in 
the evenings. It survives 
for long periods without 
water. In fact, in deeert 
country, it manages with 
absolutely no water 
deriving moisture from 
pasture and dew. 


plateau to a little south of the Krishna 
Tiver The animal haunts wastelands 
split by nullahs and ravines and 
scattered bush and thin jungles It 
inhabits the sand hills of Rf^aputana 
and 3^lt Range, Pun)ab and ascends 
to altitudes of about 40(X) f^t h eats 
grass, leaves, crops and fruits like' 
pumpkins and melons Timid by- 
nature, It usually acroids man On the, 
approach of man it takes immediate 
flight It rarely enters cultivated land 
unlike the blackbuck which freely 
enters cultivated fields It spends the 
warm hours of the day resting under 
the shade of trees and comes out late 
in the evenings It survives for long 
penods without water In fact in 
desert country, it manages with 
absolutely no water, deriving 
moisture from pasture and dew 
The Chinkara is less gregarious 
than the Blackbuck and constitutes 
smaller herds On an average it forms 
groups of three or so,’ herds over a 
dozen are rare Sight, scent ano 
hearing are fully developed in this 
antelope It is in a constant state ot 





animation, black tail wagging, ears 
twitching, head frisking one way and 
the other One gets only a fleeting 
glimpse of the animal The slightest 
provocation dnves it away It runs for 
200 300 yards and then stops to 
discover the cause of the alarm Many 
animals prey on the Chinkara and so it 
cannot graze for ^ong in open 
grounds Its voluminous and hard to 
digest vegetative food has to be 
cropped and swallowed quickly 
during limited grazmg hours, chewing 
and assimilation takes place later 
when the Chinkara withdraws foi rest 
in seclusion The Chinkara eats 
mainly fibrous grass The broad 
crown of its gnnding teeth )s specially 
suited for masticulation The lower 
jaw has incisors and canines in close 
contact with the incisors The upper 
jaw has no incisot, instead it has a soft 
pad —an arrangement which 
facihtates grass<ropping The grass is 
drawn into the mouth by the tongue 
which incorporates rought points, 
inclined towards the throat 
The Chinkara has a complex 
digestive system It chews the plant 
bnefiy at first and swallows it hastily 
The food first goes into the first and 
the voluminous part of the stomach 



softened food is returned to the 
mouth in small boluses which is 
chewed in a slow and steady manner 
— a familiar process knowm as 
ruminating or ‘die'wing the cud’ The 
food IS reduced into pulp and then 
reswallowed A fre^ supply of 
boluses replaces it The raminated 
food then passes into the third end 


containing gastric juices to help digest 
the food The Chinkara, like other 
ruminants, help the ecological 
balance by checking the profuse 
growth of grasses, the most quick 
spreading vegetation Again 
ruminants are the basic food of a wide 
range of carnivores But Chinkaras 
have dwindled in the past two 
centuries contnbuting to the deebne 
of cheetahs in the sub continent 

The Chinkara has aiways has a 
place in religion, mythology and folk 
lore Sacred animals were identified as 
mounts fuohanasj of HikIu gods 
Agnt kept a goat as vahana, Varuna a 
crocodile. Vayu an antebpe and ttie 
Moon a deer 

The Bishnois of Rajasdtan and 
Rabans of Gujarat hold ^e Chinkara 
a sac red anima' and would not allow it 
to come to harm They do not aUow 
hunters or poachers to get at it 

But ihe Chinkara faces threat from 
another quarter an increasingly 
hostile environment Rus the new 
generation of Bishnois and Rabans 
are not keen on protecting the 
Chinkara 

Ir< such adverse conditions, how 
long Witt the Cbrkaia last? How long 




MOVEMENT, 


The fight 

against apartheid 

-■- 

is time running out in South Africa? Nelson Mandela, imprisoned for 26 
years and stili Jailed at 70, has put the country’s racist regime in a 
dilemma: how and when can he be released without a major political 
upheaval? President Botha while feigning to set up an elected council 
has banned 17 black opposition organisations, thereby making the plan 
look stillborn. The Church finds itself increasingly in the forefront of the 
resistance as restr i ctions on other organisations fighting apartheid 
become more stringent. And, in Angola, where the biggest battle ever of 
southern Africa Is being fought, diplomatic initiatives flounder because of 
Pretoria’s intransigence. A team of reporters look at South Africa, now 
perilously close to an era of protracted violence. 


F or of 'hous<\nds 

of hji K pt'opU* in S<nitfi 
Afiu i\ t''it fnrthd.iv of 

Nelson Rol'fiUhl.i MaiidtM was a dav 
of <■ ek’biaiKiii fUid vufiK-ss It was 
Ills 2ntn hirthda*, m piisoti I’tos{.)e< ts 
for fiis rckMs«' ren an, as dim and 
distant as ever Ht is firnili r,sok,d 
that fie will aijree to tie leleasedonk if 
fv ( ar qo on livinq iii South Afru a and 
I arrv on willi hispolit i alanifntionsas 
leader o* the Afru an National 
Congress (AJMC) 

Nothing has i hangeit aboii* 
Mandelti since the Corninonwealtri 
P minent Pirson. Group led by totmer 
Australwin f-'rinie Minister Malcolm 
I rasei aiid former Nigerian head of 
Slate Geneial Ulus* gun Obasrinjo 
1 isifed him more than two years agej 
1 'len they admitted lieing ‘ stnu k 
by his physiial authority l>v hi 
immai ulate appearaiu e, his apparent 
good l.ealth and commanding 
tircsinic’’ I t».u reixjtf said ‘In hi<- 
inanrsT h* exuded authoiity, anc’ 
re< f iceii the rcspec t of ail arocind him 
" 1 C lu ling *. s (ailers ” 

f )'> one of the Group’s three visits 
to Po'i'mcxir Prison near Capetown 
'In South Afiiran Minister of .lustire 
w,is pre-ient He tiad offered to leave 
tnei , aicine, iMif Mandela insisted he 
stioi'icf stay tor the disc nssion 
Vvausc K' had “nothing to hide" 

I tie South African Government 
must fiavc agonised and agonised 
over Mandela down the years Ttic 
loncjcr It has kept him in prison the 



greater his power For the blacks he 
has become a living legend, 
representing their struggle and 
aspirations 

He IS the symbol of their fight for 
political equality, and huge numbers 
of young pieople who are now his most 
fervent supporters were not even 
born when he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment on November 7 1%2 
They have no idea even what he looks 
like 

His release debated time and again 
by ministers and the milit<'rv, is an act 
the Government is fiightened to 
contemplate Yet the longer it keeps 
bm cajStive the greater his popularity 
And the prospect of his death in 
prison haunts Pretoria His 
martyrdom would then lie complete 

Various offers of conditional, 
release have been made over the 
years SouthAfrK'awouldbehappy to, 
let Mandela go if he agreed to live in 
exile Several countries have offered 
asylum The crucial condiliot. 
required if he were to be released 
within South Afiica is that he should 
renounce violence 

Mandela's answer to this is simple 
enough the Gervemment must also 
cease using vxilent means to impose 
Its authority Far more [Teople have 
lost their lives or lieen maimed or 
tortuied by the police, military or 
other servants of the regime than 
have suffered ftom acts of the ANC 

Stop this violence, says Maixlela, 
and then there would be a basis foi 
negotiation Mis conditions fur 
freedom include the dismantling ot 
c^rtheid, the unbannmg of the ANC 
and other piolitical parties, release ol 
dll political piisoners and a return to 


free politKal activity 

His response to the offer in 1985 
was read by his daughter a* a 'ally m 
Soweto He said “I i herisn my 
freedom dearly, but 1 care even ippn 
for your freedon' I am noi kss life 
loving than you are But 1 cannot s<>ll 
my birthright, nor am 1 piepared to 
sell the birthright of the people to tv 
free What freedom am 1 being 
offered while the organisatKin ol the 
people remains banned^’ 

P RETORIA likes to paint 
a picture of Mandela as ‘ a 
Marxist dog” with strong 
comnunist leanings The Common 
wealth Group was satisfied that such 
a conclusion carried no grain of truth 
Nelson Mandela, by birth a Xbisa 
chief who at a young age’ resisted ^ill 
tribal ties, bee ame leader ot the ANC 
in the early Fifties.but spent nK)st ot 
that time cither banned or 
urdergiound —within Africa and 
outside 

In N'lveinbcr l‘t72 hewas given live 
Cl’ 11 s I III for ITU ilement .irid tor leaving 
lb -1 oiin'iy witfiout .ip.issport While 
b’ vc.i. III lail thi 'indergniurid 
b’adquarter’. of the ANC at Liliesleal 
1 arm, in the Johannesburg suburb of 
Kivonid, was raided Walt» r Siselu, 
Ciovan Mbeki, Raymond Mhlaba, 
Ahmed Kathiada Deni*- Goldberg, 
I lO'iel Elcnistein and others were 
aiTested 

I he polic» found iUk iments 
relating to the manufacture ot 
I'spfiisives vind a draft memorandum 
outlining the jio’sible strategy ot a 
>1 ler* ilia struggle 

I Ol iIm first ]H-ve*iisofhisseiiten(.e 
Mandeki was kept'in Roblxn Island 


Tlv banning of the AN(r and the 
jailing of many of its leadi’rs produced 
a long politir at vacuum, but today the 
situation IS very different, with the 
ANC almost in the position of a 
G(x/etijrn''rit in exile 

It has effues m most majoi cities 
aroiind the w'lrld, is internationally 
n' I'^^rvs^"^ and ojx’rates from a 
1 » ulgiK<rtets in I usaka under the 
U uli sii'p of Mandela’s lifelong 
liieiiil I "i> er I .imho, its President, 

Ulsi 1 I ii to 

WoiM Ic.idi'is (lom Ronald Reagan 
and M rgurv* Tliatcher to Mikhail 
Gnttt.*i Ivv ,ind Rdjiv Gandhi may 
di-..ig»e* on hex*.' to solve the South 
AIr'c.in pi'iMem, hut all arc equally 
stioivi ['1 'hen (alls for Mandela’s 
rele.i*-* 

I he indueni c ana authority of the 
man still locked up in Pollsmoor has 
steadily grown despite all Pretoria’s 
i^to'is lo iruike it oihcrwi'ic With 
rnuini ip.'l i-U (iKins Hue m October 
.md .1 national »lection loriming, the 
Gocemment is lil-dy to shelve any 
talk of MandeL’s release while it tries 
to consolidate its power in the face of 
a signitKoi't swing ot white voters to 
the arch right wing Conservative 
Pdity 

In the fin<il analysis, the measure of 
>vhefher Mandela is to Iv released is 
not his reiC( tion of violeiu e nor is it 
th» politK al (limaie in the < ountry but 
rather .low suit Pretoria is of 
retaining political ,on'iol of the 
country (Gemini News i 

DEKth INGRAM, DIANE 
COETZFR, MOIRA L£VY and 
GIFT BHIPHO SISO 


No votes, no council 


T he crackdoevn on the acMvities 
of 17 anti apartheid organisa 
tions in South Afrxa, 
including the United Denuxiatic 
Front (UDF) and the Congress ol 
South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU), comes as the 
Government is trying to set iqi a 
National Statutory Council to counter 
the democratic struggle 

The very people Pretoria hopes will 
join the Council, however, are tar 
from enthusiastic The UDF and 
Chiet MfXigosuthu Buthele/i’s /uiu 
Inkatha organisation, which are 
Kieologcally opposed, have Ixjth 
condc'nned the scheme The UDF 
said "We are sure that the voteless 
people of South Africa will recognise 
the National Council for the farce that 
it 18 , and return it to the dustheap 


wlvre all the Government’s toy 
tek phones and othei gnandiose 
•rf hr mes lie ” 

Bulhile/i, who is also Chief 
Minister of the self governing terntorv 
of Kwa Zulii called the proposed 
C (lu \.il a “dead duck” arid an 
example of “tokenism at the level ot 
constitutional negotiation" 

1 he stated objective of the Council 
IS to “plan and prepaie a 
(onstitutional dispensation which 
P' i IV ides toi participation for all South 
African (fitizens lo the processes of 
Cjovernment” It hopes to “giant to 
hide k S'xUh African citizens, or an 
intci im basis, a voice in the processes 
of Government” 

The Council idea follows the most 
rece it failed constitutional 
experiment, the tri-camerai 


Parliament which gave so called 
’’coloureds ’ ind Indians limited 
lontrol over their own affairs The 
stiucturc envisaged reflects a top- 
down reformist approach 

At Its helm is State President Pieter 
Botha Under him will be about 30 
other members These will include the 
Chief Ministers of the six “non 
Midcpendent’’ homelands, an 
undett mimed number of inembers 
fiom the cabinet, and about 10 pieople 
whv., m Botha’s opinion, can 
contribute to the Council’s objectives 
The last two groups are to be 
appointed by Eiotha, givang credence 
*o charges that the CouikiI is likely to 
be Government dominated Nine 
ippresentatives of the black 
communities will be elected to the 
Council collerfivelv rpnr«»««nhr,n B B 



million blacks in demarcates 
"developnrwnt” regions 

The authorities make play of this 
element of the Council, saying that it 
signifies a cruc lal and unprecedented 
advancement in the role of black 
people in the structures ot 
Government 

Blai k organisations, iTKluding the 
banned African National Congress 
(ANC) see it as little more than 
another attempt by the regime to co 
opt the unenfranchised majority 

Poi them all a “climate of reform" 
can only be created once several 
measures have been taken freeing of 
all political prisoners and detainees, 
dismantling of repressive laws, 
unimpeded return of exiles to South 
Africa and the unbanning of 
organisations and guaranteed to 
free association 

The UDF said "The demands of 
the South African people are that they 
shall govern m a democratic and non 
racial South Africa Any lasting 
solution must involve the transfer of 
power from the white minority to the 
people as a whole, where all the 
people — black and w^ite — sfiare in 
the decision making processes in the 
country” 

Any person who has a conviction 
will be unable to serve on the Council 
Thus people like the long detained 
ANC lea^r Nelson Mandekr are 
excluded 

The demands of Mac k organisation 
operating within the parameters of the 
apartheid system are more flexible 
The (Jnted MunKipalities of South 
Africa — a body representing the local 
black authorities — fuw laid down 
conditions for its participation, 
including the release of political 
prisoners and a Government promise 
to dismantle the tri cameral 
Parlan,^nt 

The position of Inkatha, which is 
unaffected by the latest crackdown, is 
more difficult to ascertain Buthelezi’s 
statements vacillate They have see 



sawed from calls for the release of 
Mandela and Zet|i Mophopeng, the 
leader of the Pan African Congress 
(PAC), to a stipulation that Botha 
delay setting up the Council until he 
has consulted black leaders on the 
method of elections to it 
Buthdezi is the black politician the 
Government would most like on the 
Council He would impart at least a 
mods; um of credibility, particularly in 
the eyes of Western leaders like 
Reagan and Thatcher 
While presence would by no means 
guarantee the Council's success, his 
absence is almost certain to lead to 
tailure, so the Government may make 
corKessions to wm his participation 


The leaders of the remaining 
homelands could follow, but some — 
despite their compromised nature — 
have the potential to tnp up the 
Council 

The Chief Ministers of the non 
independent “homelands” of 
QwaQwa and Lebowa, Chief T K 
MopediandM N Ramoddte, said in a 
joint statement that South Africa has 
only one destiny "We together state 
that the* National Council, as 
envisaged, will come to nought unless 
democracy is unshackled through the 
release of all political prisoners and 
the unbanning of ail political 
organisations ” 


They rejected the premise on ^ich 
their power is baaed "We toother 
reject the notion that South Africa is a 
country erf minorities and we jointly 
undertake not to participate in 
negotiations aimed at making the 
country’s minorities, building blocks 
of future constitutions ” 

The charKe, however, of .the 
Council ever gaming credibility is 
tenuous and remote — especially in 
the light of the events of the past yeu, 
continuation of the State of 
Emergency, and now the crackdown 
on (he 17 organisations (Gemiiu 
News ) 

MURIMUTHU SUBRAMONEY 






Gospel of liberation 



E V'hN by tht ^ta^idcjrds ot 
SflUth All K at! l.K'Kll oppips 
won, tht- Pityana family bfands 
out as . 1*1 example of (K'lbei ution 
Now otu^ ot thp three Pityana 
brothers, wfio have all been detained 
without trial and seived with baiininq 
orders, is about to take up a ptrst that 
'vill fo< ub increased attc tion on 
lacisin 

llie Rev Blit ley Rityana.a Chutch 
ot England ole ic in Birm'iigham has 
been appointed dnecloi of the World 
Council of Churches’ Programme to 
Combat Racism, based in Geneva 
His brief to advise the international 
Christian community on approprsile 
lesponsps to racial injustiLC 

He says “It’s not just a mattci of 
solidarity work, but to advise fiom a 
Christian point of view how confl'Ct 
can be avoided ” 

Pityana - and his family have 
plenty of experience of injustice He 
with Steve Biko, was one of the 
foundcis of tfie Blat k Consciousness 
movement in the late Sixties and early 
Seventies In 1*573 the Government 
reacted the leaders of the movement 
were all served with banning orders 


In Pityana’s case, it confined him to 
the magisterial district of Port 
Elizabeth lorbade him to meet more 
th.m i»ie r-S’rson at a time, and 
prohibited him from entering a 
factory, school, university or 
newspaper office Nothing he said 
could be. qucjled, and notlung he 
wrote could be j/ublished 

“Publication" in effec t meant a bar 
on showing anything he had put on 
paper to a third fjerson Further, the 
banning order made him a pnsorter in 
his own home Irom 6am to 6 p m 
every week night and from 6 p m on 
Friday to 6 a m on Monday 

ITiat was not enough for the 
Government He was detained in 
August 1977 and held without tnal for 
a year EXiring his detention he 
learned that one of his c losest friends, 
Steve Biko, had died at the hands of 
the security police — the 45th fatal 
victim of detention without trial 
By now the total has risen to at least 
70 Since the imposition of the state of 
emergenc y throughout South Africa, 
information on detentions and deaths 
m detention is harder to come by 
Pityana’s banning order expired 


while he was being detailed On his 
release, a new one was issued This 
added a further restriction — ut 
prevented him from practising as a 
lawyer or assisting in any legal work, 
mough by that time he hjid completed 
a legal degree by correspondence 
through the University of South 
Ainca He had qualified as a solicitor 
what South Afneans call an 
dttornev - but not admitted to the 
ptofesbion because he was in 
dc’tcntiop 

He recalls the years of banning 
“You nad to be your own policeman I 
w »b also living wi»h the secunty police 
who felt fh.it they had a duty to <x>nie 
■n and out of the he use at any hme " 

His wile Dimza, has also been 
detained dunng 1977 78 On her 
lelease, she too was served with a 
banning order And she was house- 
aiiested every night and weekend 
under the same conditions as her 
husband 

This was not all that the 
Ciovernment had in store for the 
Pityana family A brother, Sipho, had 
also suffered detention and a banning 
order Another brother, Liso, was 
banned from 1981 to 1984 and until a 
lew weeks ago had been held in 
solitary confinement for nearly three 
months under the notonous hterruil 
Secunty Act which bars access to 
detainees by fnends, fanruly, the 
detainee s own dcx:tor or lawyer 

Barney Pityana and his wife and 
daughter, Loyiso, left South Africa in 
1976 He studied theology at King’s 
College, london, and Rippon College' 
in Cuddeston, Oxford, and was 
ordained as a minister in 1981 

Dirnza Pityana i!>,an Oxford-trained 
probation worker Liso Pityana 
qualified throu^ Essex University m 
government and sociology and now 
works as a research officer for the 
Southern African International 
Offence and Aid Fund 

Barney Pityana’s new post as 
director of the WCC’s Programme to 
Combat Racism will not, however, be 
concentrating solely on the apartheid 
state He will be in charge of an office 
that focusses on the land rights of 
indigenous people in Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Americas 

It also scrutinises the question of 
minorities in Europie and Asia, 
migrant workers, and has a 
programme on women who, Pityana 
says, suffer double oppression 
because of their race and sex 
(Gemini News) 

Roger Omond 



Angolan jigsaw 


A ngolan rebel leader Jonas 
Sav/inrhi could hardly be 
•faulted when he told reporters 
that "eveiybodv is talking to 
everybody else '' More doubtful was 
his remark that “this year is going to 
change the face of this country ’’ 
Experience suggests otherwise 
Peace talks over Angola have been 
littered with false dawns since the civil 
war began 13 years ago 
More talking than ever before is 
going on and the signs are that a real 
mood of war weariness it setting in all 
round A new factor this time is the 
indication that the Soviet Union of 
Mikhail Gorbachev wouli^ hke to be 
relieved of active involvement in 
Angola 

That, much mdte than the 
desperation of Dr Cheater Crocker, 
the US Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, to notch up at least 
one diplomatic success in southern 
Afnca before he dissolves with the 
Reagan regime at the end of the year, 
puts the latest round of talks in a 
rather more hopeful context 

Situations like the one in Angola are 
resolved only when all the parties to 
the dispute suddenly discover that 
each for its own quite separate 
reasons has become genuinely 
interested in reaching a solution Such 
a coincidence of interest happened 'n 
Rhodesia in 1979 after 14 years of civil 
war 

In An 0 ola the interested parties are 
die MPLA GoShmment m Luanda of 
President Eduardo dos Santos, the 
South Afncan>and American backed 
rebel movement U|>IITA, the South 
Afneans, the Cubans, the Amencans 
and the Soviets, with the Namibians 
trapped between them alt 
Aght now many of the ingredients 
for a solution itre present 

— President Ronald Reagan would 
like to be able to leave office sayin'- 
that, if he had done nothing else in 
Africa he had pnsed the Cubans from 
the south 

- The Soviet Union is re assessing 
Its attitude to apparently open-ended 
commitments, such as Af^ianistan 
and Angola, and both subjects seem 
to have figured in the Reagan 
Gorbachev summit last year 

- Cuba has long wanted to pull out 
of Angola, which is a huge drag on its 
ecemomy 

— The South Afneansare unhappy 
at having their own troops 
increasingly involved hundreds of 
miles from home They much prefer 
to let the fighting be done by 


surrogates sui h as Renamo in 
Mozambique and L'NITA m Angola 
White casualties aie unsettling for 
President Botha's worried white 
electorate and lately they have been 
increasing 

As for the Angolans themselves, 
the Luanda tjovi-rruncnt has long 
beep divided ataiiit ■ Mining to terms 
with Savimbi who it ret ognises, hasa 
considerable following among the 
people in the south 

So long as the war diags on and 
there seems i hance of eiadicaUng 
UNI I A ihost' who want a deal with 
Sdvirnb' otand a great»’i t liain t of 
tipping the baiam e 

Savimbi survives ts a major player 
mainly because of South Afncan and 
Amencan help, but his opponents 
recognise that he does have 
substantial lot al hat kino and 
charismatic international apjieal 
Recently the Amem ans ha' i given 
Savimbi more modern arms int Uiding 
Stinger missiles, and ivilh .i larger 
South Afiitan jufjent e, eitiinaiedat 
7 tXX) frotjps plus planes 'aiiks and 
armourj,'d tars he has l>een able to 
step up the pressart and hold at bay 
lierre Angolan tonntei attat ks 

UL Angol.ilI aimy API Alnow 
has irit reased MiO suppoit, 
heavy helicopter gunshijis and 
troop carriers and the battles raging 
in the area of Ciiito LuanavnU in the 
last few weeks ai e dest ribed as the 
biggest ever *o take plat e in stjiithern 
Afpt a Casualties art bclievt d to tnve 
run info thousands in th's largtiy 
unreported war 

The degree of actual collusion 
between the Ameriran"- and the 
South Africans in then supfiort of 
UNIT A IS one t>f those matters that 
emerge only years alter th. . ''ent, but 
both t-joverrii'iients have rbe same 
objective to push I uanda into 
negotiation In this they se**m to be 
having some sue ci ss 

It IS nothing new for Crockei to be 
talking to the Angolan Government 
and to Savinih, What is new is the 
participation <j{ senior Cuhans sitting 
in on his d'scussions with Angola 
Further, not only has South AIncan 
Foreign Minister Pik Botha talked in 
Geneva with Crocker foi the first time 
for two years, but Pretc>na has also 
started talking to the ‘>oviet Union 
I>efence Minister Ciener.il Magnus 
Malan broke the news that .South 
Africa was ready to do a deal with 
Moscow and would alsij scuja start 
talks with the Angolan Government 
He talked about an agreement that 


would involve withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Angola Plainly, in 
F*ictoria’s mind was a coalition of 
which Savimbi would be part 

I here is one overriding snag to all 
this Namibia It is the key to any deal 
that will end the war in Angola and 
thin* IS not the slightest indication 
that South Afru 1 has any intention o* 
h inding indejicndence to Namibia 

I I rtainly not agreeing to elec tions that 
might bring to jiowet the South West 
AInc.i I I opie’s Grganis.ition 
(SWAPOi 

ITic Cub ms first arnved in An<iola 

III I'l.’fi win n S<iiifh African troops 
jilungeri noith iii a bid to slop an 
MPLA Goceinm* nt taking jiowei in 
1 uanda as the > ol mial jiower, 
Poituqal, pulled out 

Fot years now South Alnraand the 
USA have in<'isied ori linking the 
withuiawiil of the C uhans, estimated 
<i1 ib 0(K) 40,000 strong, with the 
indejx nc'c'iii e oi Naiiiiliia 

Aiigol,! lor itsp.ut, h.is no intention 
of k ttmg the Cubans leave until the 
Souih Alric ans move cnit of the south 
of the c oiintiy more than that, i* is 
anlikt'lv to let them go before 
Namibian independence is assuicd 

It wants to be sure that South 
Africa’s troops are no longei sitting on 
Its longIxj'der, ready toswix'pacross 
wrienever they teel like it TTial means 
at the least .a profierly supei vised and 
siibstaiitial South African pullback 
from Namibia 

ftotailed proposals for a stage by 
st<ige withdrawal of South Atiican 
troops from Namibia undei UN 
sujjervision have long been lying on 
the table So also have several 
Angcjian pioposals for the scaling 
down and eventual reinova' ol Cuban 
troops But neither side will move 
withe ut the other and the two 
withdrawals would heve to be 
implemented siniullaneojsly in what 
seems an impossibly complicated 
sc cnario 

Angola’s latest plan is said to 
prt/jxise that the Cuban pullout be 
conditional or, an end to US and 
South Africii.i suppoit for UNITA, 
but a pullaway of South Afncan 
troops from areas well inside the 
N.imitiuin border is bound to be 
sought.!«; well President Fidel Castro 
ol Culxi says he would wothdraw if the 
USA a id South Africa stop backing 
UNI IA and clear the way for 
Namibian independence (Gemini 
News) 

DEREK INGRAM 





A bon at the safan park At home with touristg 


wild doys h null rfqi'd iti qiwrantinf, 
undcraoiny iiidtint’nt “ rr^ating wild 
riiiiiticilb I cin bi ddiigeroub and 
rtiquireb bixiLidl gadiielb and skills," 
sav® Arharya who had his right 
thumb nearly bitten off by a hyena not 
It II ig tiat k 

The most <.(impln,ati.d treatment 
raiiu d out at the /cm so ft'r was that 
)l in intestinal suiqeiv jx-rlormed on 
a leopaicl that had developed 
intestinal blockcuje O^al mi dicines 
had t<uled and the iiiiM'ial was visibly 
sinking ,“We decided to iisk a 
sunjety 1 lu anini.il v as goiii't to die 
any way,’so we dcs idid to liv The 
bloc kage was amputated and within a 
month the leopard was on its feet," 
if’LCXjnts Acharya 

New animals are generally brought 
in winter when the weather is 
c onqenial it takes about a year for a 
newcomer tc get acckmatised and 
during this period, special watchers 
are posted to keep the animals under 
round the clock observation, says S 
K Pattanaik, director of the/oo “The 
foexd habits of foreign <iriimals ofti’ti 
pose problems,’ he s»ivs, ‘and m sue h 
cases we have to find substitutes 
That IS the only way out and ifworks " 

The zoo buys about 60 items of feed 
from Its empanelled suppliers "Some 
Items are very special," says 
Pattanam “The King Cobra, fot 
instance, eats only insects So eve 
have someone who catches insects 
tor our cobras" The ?o<3 spends 
about Rs 25,00,000 on feed every 
year 

Nartdankanan has an impressive 


numbci of lions - f vc Indian and 35 
African It is difficult for the untrained 
eye to detect any behavioural 
differences between the two species, 
but Acharya says the Indian variety is 
less robust because of its weakening 
gi-nes c aused by inbreeding 

N ind.inkanan’s ‘lion bafan’ is an 
e\1 ra bonus which no other zoo in the 
country offers You buy a ticket and 
step into a tastefully upholstered mini 
luxury coach As the bus starts, a 
voice comes over the public addiess 
system, welcoming you to the sataii 
and giving you bash, information It 
says, for instances, that the safari, 
covering a distance of about three 
kilometres, is *he longest in India 1 he 
only other plai e where sue h a safari is 
offeied IS in the Gir fores* of Gutaiat 

The coal h with laige glass 
windows, facilitates unhindcied 
vii’wing by each passengci T he safan 
park IS a sprawling wooefed area witl\ 
cKcasional open spaces and busfiy 
undergrowth rcsemoling a natural 
fore* I The bos moves slouily at i 
leisurely pace of about 30 kniph 
giving ample opportunity to fcas' 
ones eyes on the gieenery and 
spotting the rruriestic Afrxan lions 
lurking in the thicket Some loll oc the 
roadside others la/e under shacK 
trees wtrile the more venturesoi’ic 
ciries ■•tarxl on the road, forcing du 
vi’liic Ic 'o slop till they decide to move 
on 

Lions are texi majestic to shov 
undue aggression Those in the safari 
park seem to have giown so used to 
the vehicle that then hetr^w no sinn of 


perturbation at its approach Some 
even brush shoulders with tne bus 
when It stops, Icxiking up at the 
passengers with a fierce wild stare, 
but they do no liaim Inside the bus 
there is always a lot of excitement and 
animated talk, but no one feels 
insecure That is perhaps tiecause, 
evi n It the bus has to hall the steady 
drone of the idling engine assures a 
ijiUaway But what if theie were to be 
a breakdc«wn a broken axle, a tyre 
buist a luptured fuel pipeline'^ Beads 
ol told sweat would surely form on 
1 very brcjw it anything like that ever 
hapixmi d But tlif zoo management, 
one lx-liei .1 s, IS equipped to tackle a 
t risis 

1 lioiigh the safari park resembles a 
forest the kins are spared the trouble 
ol hunt'iig, as then quota of beef is 
supplied every day What if live baits 
were to be released and the animals 
allowed to hunl'^ Any such arrange 
ment would be denounced as cruelty 
to animals, feu's Pattanaik 

The tourist pressure on Narvdan 
kanan is me re ising yearly While in 
1982 there were only 4 S lakh visitors, 
the number now crosses 12 lakh 
Does this affect the animals in any 
way'^ “Yes,' says Pattanaik, “some 
times they feel strainedand gooff feed 
and behave erratically " But as the 
enclcsures are faiily large, open air 
and siiaded liy trees, and since the 
ZCX5 IS well spreadout, preventing 
excessive i one entration of visitors in 
froiit ot the lacjes, the pressure is 
easily relieved, he explains Picnics, 
fishing and Ixxiting inside the zoo 
have been prohibited despite opposi 
tioi. As coini'i nsiition, the /oo plans 
tci cider iiiciri sober thrills by 
int'oduciiiu an aetial rcpieway ana 
constiuctin} m auditorium for 
showing films on wildlife 
January 1.1'<b7 remainsared letter 
day lor Narxlankanan On that chilly 
morning ‘he /cxi staff discovered, to 
thuMi utter .unazernent, that they had 
one extra adult tigress to account for 
Abandoning its life in the wild, a full 
gti iwri female had leaped into a tiger’s 
iiiiiosurc chcxjsing captivity to 
fiei dorr. There the tigress lived 
liapiiily ever alter, mating and 
Uqv>"ing children, till she died 11 
VC us 'atcr in 1976, bringing to an end 
a s,iga ot wild fovt 

i lei claw irvxrks engraved on the 
walls ol 'he oiKlosure, where she 
must Irave stexxi hesitating for ta 
Ik'eting momen* before taking the 
pluiicjc are stiM preserved with care 
T liosc who go to Nandankanan never 
miss visiting that spot ot pilgrimage, 
and never return without having 
heard that zoo story, animatedly told 

J— X. -t ’ • 



Lanka divided 



Rajm (jandhi with rresidt-nt Javetvardfw Where dae» A/cu />p/hi stand •' 


FHL BREAK-UP OF 
LANKA THE SINHALFSF- 
TAMIL CONFLICT bv ^ 
Jev^iratnam Wilson, I iiolished by C 
Hurst & Co , London, fl7 50 

E ven if Prt?sid«*nt Juriius 
Jayewardene secures v/ic 
tory over the forces of the Tamil 
freedom movement in Sri Lemka oi i 
patcn'va.'rk compromise uriderwniU ti 
and monitored by India is vvc>rke<l out, 
the end result in the foreseeable 
future will be two sovereign States, 
one Sinhalese, the otner Tamil 
TTiis IS the authors assessment Mr 
IS one of Sn Lanka's tjest known 
political scientists ana is well 
qualified to comment on tin subjei ' 
Son in law of the Federal P^u♦v. which 
was the precursor of the rrxxferate 
Tamil United liberation Front 
(TUI Ft, from 1978 to ]%d he was 
intimately involved in negotiating a 
compromise settlemen* between 
Jaypwarrtene's Govcrnni*>nt and the 
TU'1 for a more equ'table sharing o* 
political power 

The ettori failed with disastrous 
consequences for the country 
rrvarked by a pogrom in 19fU by the 
SinhaVese a^tnst Tamils living in then 


midst at id the intcrisifK'ation ot the 
fier dom struggle by inilit ml gioups in 
tb( I amil inhabited north 

India’s involvement was inevitable 
It felt It could not .illow its southern 
neKihbour to bc-c ome a minting 
giound for p twers hostile to it 

So Indian Prime Minister Kajiv 
O itidl'i foic td an a< coidon Cc 'o.nbo 
and * he rebel groups pioviding for the 
lie's Intiijri of State powe' The idea 
WiIj ‘hat the Tamils would enjoy 
mgivin. I aiitonomv m tfie northeni 
and I astern admiiuStrati. e provinc es, 
then “tiadilional homelaads” The 
cop'oromise 'jvas offered as an 
altem itivc* to the < omjilete separation 
der>iaiKled bv 'he iinlitanl groujss led 
by It.e I ilH»ration Tigers of I amil 
Eel.irn (I TTF) 

Tfu fust anniversary of the pact, 
July 29 was inarked by a successful 
appeal by two Sinhalese anti accord 
organisations for people to remain 
indorrs and sfiops to slay closed 
1 Ills < oiiid lx* interpreted to mean 
th I' ’• would m-vei be t>c>ssible to 
inipk’meiit the accord mil jcnt cety - 
wliK h IS the theme of Prof Wilson’s 
bcxik 

I he fai t lb that rivalry and enmity 
fietween the Sinhalese and the Tam' 


are iriotect ovc'i 2, ><X) i/i’aisol iiiston 
Whenever the Tamils were' sltor 'i 
they pushed flu Sinhali se.i' fat soath 
as possible with assist mcc tinm thisr 
rornpatriols in south India 

Their folk ticro is the sc ond 
century B C kinj Elaia, wl'o ruled 
for 41 veais from Ariuradhapura 
uinch, despite cxcaaorial mterruji 
tions by Tamil itiv<isions was the 
centre ol a treat Sinhalese Ekiddfiist 
civilisation until the 11th century AD 

The tolk heio of the Sinhalese is 
King Dutugemunu who defeated 
□ara arxl united the cciuiitry 

The fighting and bitterness between 
the two communities continued until 
the advent of Western ct'lomsers, 
beginning with the I’ortuguese in 
15(16 

At the time, the Tamils had their 
own kingdiim in the northern part of 
the island based in the Jaffna 
jaeriinsula And this is what large 
sections o' them want again And this 
IS what they are likely to have if the 
Sinhalecv' rc'main intransigent. Prof 
Wilsiin tieiieves 

To quote from his bcK>k. “My 
considered opinion is that Ceylon (Sn 
Lanka) has already split into two 
entities At present this is a state of 







BOOKS 2. 

m«nd, for it to become a territorial 
reality is a question of time 
Patchwork compromises, even if 
underwritten by New Delhi, are 
passing phenomena 

‘The fact of the matter is that under 
various guises the Sinhalese elites 
have refused to share power with the 
pnncipal ethnic minonty, the Tamils 
The transfer of power by Britain to the 
Sinhalese ethnic majonty in 1948 
brought in its wake an unfortunate 
train of events which can best be 
described as a loss of perspective on 
the part of the Sinhalese politiceJ 
elites Their anxiety for jxjwer led to 
the abandonment of principle ” 

The author cites a wealth of facts 
and figures to back up his viewpoint 
'Most of these are matters of history 
and cannot be refuted 

He says there are several options 
before President Jayewardene’s 
Government 

• Subdue the Tamils by military 
means — “but it would result in the 
temporary peace and quiet of the 
graveyard ” The Tamils are likely to 
fight back, with the aid of India’s 
Tamils 

* A continuing stalemate “with 


dangerous consequences for both the 
Sirihalese and the Tamils" 

* A slide into authontananism, 
using the military to keep dissidents ih 
both communities in check 

* Jayewardene giving up offu e after 
his second term (due to end next 
January) This would lead to a battle 
for succession “which is likely to 
expose the deep fissures that 
fragment the otherwise superficially 
united Sinhalese elite communitv" 
and favour the Tamils 

* The emergence as President of 
former Prime Minister Mrs Sinniavo 
Bandaranaike, leader of the Sn Lanka 
Freedom Party, “vdio m a free and fair 
election would win” But with her 
strong pro Sinhalese stand, “she 
could well end up presiding over the 
division of the island ” 

* An uprising among the Sinhalese 
“who are heartily sick of the 
debilitating economic consequences 
of the little war (with the Tamil 
militants)” 

Prof Wilson is consistently 
pessimistic about the future of Sii 
Lanka He is also apprehensive of 
India’s role In fact, India’s stake in the 


island’s affairs looms large in his book 

He states “No Sinhalese military 
victory (over the Tamils) could ever 
be conclusive, because the war could 
be resumed at any time from 
Tamilnadu " 

He adds "The vital question, 
however, is where New Delhi stands 
in the imbroglio The Government ofi 
India will only act in it’s own national 
interests, and not m order to protect 
and save the Tamils ” 

India, in the words of Prof Wilson, 
“seeks to Finlandise Sri Lanka — to 
compel it to tecognise India as the 
maior power m the region and not 
adopt hostile stances in its foreign 
policy " 

He ends up by stating that the Indo- 
Sn Lanka accord will serve “only ais a 
temporary respite There is no 
likelihood of a peimanent solution 
Moves are under way between 
Colombo and New Delhi to salvage 
the accord by offering the Tamil 
militants led bv the LTTE more 
powers in the northern and eastern 
provinces It is likely they will 2 krcept 
the package — temporarily ” 

GAMINI NAVARATNE 


A social question 


- SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE 
government — THE ASIAN 
SCENE Edited by Iqbal Narain and 
Yogesh Atal, Lancer International in 
association with Association of Asian 
Social Science Research Councils, 
Rs 115 

A lthough social sciences are 
gradually coming of age in India 
and their populanty increasing 
day by day people at large are 
unconvirKed of their worth The 
Government especially views social 
scientists with'utmost suspicion 
This book attempts to convince 
social scientists and Governments of 
how much they could gain from each 
other if only they could appreciate the 
other’s roles 

The editors possess nch and 
diverse expenences as social science 
researchers, members of academic 
institutions and Government 
administrators It would be no 
exaggeration to say the editors have 
done a g''>od job bringing about a well 
balanced equation between policy 
makers and social scientists 

Experts from several Asian 
countries claim that, contrary to 
Government opinion, social science is 


only a set of answers to questions 
about social reality The subject is 
basically problem-conscious Thus, 
Governments should utilize the 
valuable services of social scientists in 
tackling problems like intlation,< 
communal unrest, upliftment of 
scheduled castes and tribes, etc 
1 hough most developing countries 
are fast realizing the effective role of' 
social scientists in the decision 
making process, it is unfortunate that 
barnng Vietnam, China, Nepal and 
Indonesia, no other country has 
formulated a definite national social 
science policy Even today some 
Governments haven’t recognized 
that social scientists may effectively 
contribute towards nation building 
unlike in Vietnam, China, Indonesia 
and Nepal, where social science is 
treated as part of the State Plan and 
divergent schools of thought are 
encouraged to conterxl with one 
another to evolve panaceas to social 
problems The editors lament the fai t 
that factors such as political 
expediency, favountism, political and 
personal gains play major roles in tlie 
decision making process in countiies 
like India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sn 
Lar^a and Australia and yet social 
scientists are side-lined Surpnsingly 


enough the same is true of even 
industrially advanced nations like 
Britain, Cermany and America 
But social science, as the editors 
here would have us believe is 
systematic and includes varied 
subjects like psychology, economics, 
scxriologv and |XilitK:al science Each 
of the srx.ial sciences claim to be the 
beginning point 'n relation to which 
the others can be understood 
E( onomics txjrtains to the economy 
or the market, psychology to the 
individual osvehe, sociology to 
society, anthropology to culture, and 
political science to the political order 
Social scientists are divided among 
themselves Each one argues that his 
oi her own field is supenor But to this 
reviewer social scieiKes actually 
represent a senes of different 
persjx'Ctives on the human world 
A further source of dispute within 
soc lal sc lences concerns the meaning 
of scieiKe This controversy has 
stemmed from the valiant efforts of 
soc lal scientists to make social 
sciences on par with natural scieiKes 
However, social science is different 
Irom natural scierKe Surely, social 
scientists of devebping natioiu like 
‘India could emphasize the historKal 
angle rather than cross-cultural 





Sencrdlr/etiiiiis aiul disciplinary 
reductionisin u ni the natural 
sciences On* * iMuit but viwish that 
the editors iil >'i - volume had taken 
up this prol ii ind resolved their 
tonlroveisM . ivtore actually setting 
out to do 111 * nation and the world 
good 

Also •■hoiild notour sck lal si'ientists 
nuitur* and revive nascent theory 
outlines that surfaced from 
indigenous .todies'* It is imperative to 


dovetail regional perceptions with 
home grown conceptions, if social 
sciences at all intend to have any 
meaningful arKl offer tive role in policy 
torrnulation for di’cvloping nations 
like ours Surely the editors could 
have dwelt on these basic issues that 
are pulling down the sot lal sciences 
much more than the Government 
Certainly a lol ot valuable time has 
been lost whik' .administrators and 
academics locked horns over tlic 


Notes on the 

moment at least, shocking and 
SRI SANKARA'S GITA BHASHYA. disturbing and profoundly mystifying 


translated into English by C V 
Ramachandra Iyer, RtvuatiyB Vidya 
Bhavan, Rs 100 


F ew of the world’s great 
scnptures have enjoyed the 
kind of reverential devotion 
that the Gita has had ovei thousands 
of years It is almost unique among the 
yiorld’s scnptures tor the enipiiasis it 
lays on devotion and on tolerance 
even if it implies the tolerance of even 
the most pnmitive beliefs of men at a 
very low level of mental development 
Men of all faiths and even of no lailh 
whatever will arxl do find in the Gita 
ineffable solace and comfort 
The Gita lays emphasis on every 
man realising his swadhanva as an 
inescapable concomitant of his 
bwabhai/a And it inculcates an 
approach to one's duty, *0 one’s 
Karma, in a spirit of healthy 
detachment from the desires that 
pbgue men’s m>nds and totally distort 
and vulgarise his relationship to the 
Supreme The universality of the Gita 
derives from its taking all mankind 
fully within the scope of its saving 
message 

Arjuna, with Sii Krishna as his 
charioteer, is right in the midst of a 
battlefield of a great war Heissmitte . 
suddenly, unexpectedly, on ihe very 
eve of war with a profound depression 
ot spirits as he contemplates the vast 
destruction of lives, of human 
relationships and values and the utter 
futility o‘ all this carnage and 
massacre Wading throu«’h bloody 
slaugliter of one’s kirxlrcd to a throne 
seems to Arjuna outrageously 
unnatural and an inexpiable crime 
against Dharma Sri Knshrva, as the 
Lord of all mankind, one would have 
thcxight, would have welcomed this 
rather belated show of conscientious 
concern over the shedding of blood, 
whether innocent or not But the L orcl 
.presepis US ui^t,h an image, for the 


the image of being trigger happy, 
while the trained warrior is stricken 
With a seemingliy unnatural revulsKin 
from wai and all its numifold horrors 
rhp dramu 01 it all with the roles 
seemingly 1 evciscd of God and Man, 
strikes ore with tfiC intensity which 
c lings to all unexjiec ted developments 
Arnina shrinks from the thought of 
vKjlerxre of wai, while the Lord bids 
him stand tiv his sivadharmu as a 
Kshatriya enjoined to use force to 
enforce the victory of Right You dare 
not desert vour Kaima, afflicted with 
irrelevant scruples 

But the drama fades away soon, 
almost unbidden and a new 
atmosphere emerges, the atmos 
phere not of battle and bloodshed but 
of resolute philosophic argumentation 
over ideals and values and pnrKiples 
which transcend the issues of the 
immediate conflict and concern The 
dxilogue is on the ultimate destiny of 
man and the means to that total mukti 
or liberation which is everv man’s 
sacred and assured privilege It is in 
interpreting this crucial aspect of the 
Bhagavad Gita that Sankara’s 
commentary assumes importance 
P.arliest among the commentaries, 
all c omprehending in its range and 
srt.pe It IS a sheer feat of dialectical 
skill, unparaile'ed in the history of 
exposition of scripture The general 
tenor of this gieat work would setim to 
overlay some intriguing conflicting 
ideas and aftirmations, but Sankara 
traverses the whole field with masterly 
ease and grace, setting each idea in its 
place in a finely devised order of 
spiritual priorities 

Tilak, outstanding Sanskrit scholar 
though he was, conceniratcd mainly 
on the duty and necessity of action 
even if it involved violence, in the 
general conduct of life a.id pursuit of 
Its aims Gandhi thought tfiat the 
violence, sanctioned though not 
sanctified by the Gita, lost ;ts evil 


issue of the utility of social science 
research It is time for the academK.s 
to reali/e that the administrator is not 
‘imfiervious and insensitive’ to the 
social scientist’s problems and his 
advice And the Government should 
also realize that despite having had 
more than its share of ideologues and 
charlatans, social science has also 
produced outstanding scholars 

UDAYAN MAJUMDAR 


Gita 

quality through the Gita’s emphasis 
on dispassion in the use of violence 
and in its total disregard of phala The 
violence is surgical and clinical and 
not inspired by motives of vulgar 
personal advantage It isSeinkara who 
steers clear of the entanglentents 
which a surface reading of the 
scripture yields 

Translation is always a tricky 
exercise and when it is the robust 
■tfgument of Sankara set forth with 
vibrant terseness and majestic clarity 
with the combined intensity and 
subtlety of a mastermind, the task of 
translation becomes almost 
impossibly beyond one’s assured 
intellectual resources But C V 
Ramachandra Iyer has handled his 
task manfully and gallantly There are 
clumsinesses of rendering here and 
there and distressing deviations from 
standard English idiom but that is no 
great fault, given the task 
SR 
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Tourist’s ideology 



fidel C usiro <\<>epin<] politit s 
in cnmmund 


the hnny, gps quzzling Americdn i <jrb 
of the 19505, still preserved and being 
driven round (the only cars in private 
hands) on Cuba’s pothioled highways 

But even this piassiOii (‘Drawing 
closer, my heart started to race the 
same fins the same chrome lengths 
of trim’) IS a source of irritation since 
he himself is forced to dnve a hired 
njsting, despised Russian made Fiat 

A bad tempered journey, then 
but one for which Gebler, who tomes 
over as fastidious, touchy and easily 
liored. seems m an upside down wav 
temperamentally well equippH’d 
Seeking to avoid the tourists, lie and 
his long suffering family ext hange 
their liard currency for pesos and live 
mostly in the ‘free market’ (and black 
market) economy where messily 
laboriously, and often illeqally 
Cubans and foreigners oveilap 
Unsurprisingly perhaps, he’s 
txittonholed by people who want to 
tell him either that they love their 
country, or that they hate it, and the 
narrative is increasingly padded out 
with drily informative chunks of 
Cuban history which go some way to 
explain though not to solve tht 
contradictions 

The ’real’ Cuba, meanwhile, 
recedes like a mirage, behind the 
dusty forecourts of petrol stations 
This is partly, perhaps, because what 


Gebler describes (affeebonately, for 
him) as Its 'dirty, anarchic meld of the 
Hispanic and the North American’, 
topped off with revolutionary 
patriotism, is in any case impossible to 
capture in three uncomfortable 
months Eiut it's also, one suspects, 
tx’causc the very qualities that make 
him so painfully honest a reporter — 
his fastidiousness and impatience at 
the same time - serve to chstance 
him f'-OMi the people and the 
landscape 

His descnptions are sparse, and 
(xfdly prim he doesn’t like the lipstick, 
the nail varnish, tht eye shadow, the 
dangly earrings, the flesh ‘A damp 
couple lent against a column 
embracing, her lipstic k on his chin,’ he 
writes with distaste, looking askance 
Only one huge butterfly flops across 
his pages, a herd of cows are 
ilescribed as ‘defecating’ The beauty 
of a countryside innocent of 
pesticides and fertilisers is barely 
mentioned 

There’s a peculiar irony in this It’s 
as though Cuba can’t be seen as a 
‘natural’ place, as though, in his 
anxiety tn avoid the ste'^eotypes, the 
most ordinary things are blotted out 
and erased In the end, at least aa far 
as this traveller is concerned, the 
ideologies win 
LORNA SAGE 


A poet’s iandscapd 


LAST-WFSI JOlJKNfA b. Carlo 
CiebU’r, ll.miisli Haniilloii 

C UBA h.is I ilhei slippec* ofl the 
I’dgc III our iiu nt il maps sinn 
till l*^t)0s Nc-v s[) ijii'r jiu' 
tares of f ulel don t r«gi'-tei that his 

beard has turned snowy white over 
the years, and Cuba remains, as Carlo 
Gebler’s blurb announces, ‘a country 
whose main function for outsiders 
seems to be to shore up their 
ideologicai arguments’ 

On the other hand, you don't jest 
go there to get a sun tan Gebler is 
caught from the start between the 
devil (ideology) and the deep blue sea 
of ‘mere’ tourism As a result, ‘Driving 
Through Cuba’ turns out to be one of 
those travel books which is 
deliberately desultory, motiveless, 
almost g'^idging -- p senes of random 
encounters and incomplete 
conversations (his Spanish, he 
confesses, is shaky) which provide an 
all tcx> honest record of frustration If 
the book has a thread running 
through It, It’s supplied by his love of 


IHf BIAIHIOUSBINCAL A 

Il in'-l.itioi c)t lih<in,iii,ind.i fXi'.’s 
K’niiasi B<ingl.i bv A K Ikisu 
MiilunKiai, Mitl.il PnblK dtions Delhi 
1 ilVHS Rs lif> 


I I VI III -.iitti 1 from .iny Ircim nl 
n 11’1.^111 hiiliii riMin the’ i oiintry 
sick’ Beh,jid I hi st.irs alxivi’ 
<1 id Mother Niilute’s gttc’t gran 
dt'ui below \c)il will suielv i hec’r 
up especuillv k this is the i oiintry- ide 
ol Bc’ngal rix’ quest of tnith in this 
siiiK-luare 'vill lead you to a life of 
SI lene itrength 

If this IS the message of 
iliiuinananda in ‘Hupasi Bangla’ tiw 
I sseiv e has been pieserved 
a< c urate ly 111 A K Basu Maiumd.ir s 
tiaiislation Mr Basu Majumdai has 
no prelensiono of being a pcx?t He 
wants only to offer a gcxid translation 
and lie IS a translatoi piar excellence 
He does not maintain the sonne* form 


111 Kill lasi Rang! 1 Instead he goes for 
ttie blaiil- VI rse (‘ir,'itraksharj Even 
so M iiumcl.ii retains the quintessence 
o' Pupa I Hainjla 

Hi-, ii.iiislation is as literal as 
jjos^'ole anil this is no mean 
.11 hii’vement Jihaiiananda's poems 
are deepiv rcxD*ed in the genius of the 
Beneph language—and it is almost 
inriossiblc to bnng out successfully 
and poetically the nuances of the 
poc’t’s style ^t Majumdar manages 
to dc so A.l times, however, lus 
uic lion IS affected by Ihe retention of 
sue h words as ‘Sati’ Tamal’, ‘Bhasan’ 
and ‘KKinjana But as far as possible 
Ik’ has gone for t he English equivalent 
It It. true that the sonnet form ccxild 
h.ivc> brought niore music to the work 
Also Megumdar’s representation of 
ific landscape has been (expectedly 
enough) somewhat less vivid 

OiANOANGllHA 



FAIRY TALE. 

The Swineherd by Hans Christian Andersen 



T here was once a poor 
pnnee, who had a kingdom, 
his kingdom was very small, but 
ST ill quite large enough to marry upon, 
and he wished to marry 

It was certainly rather cool of him to 
say to the Emperor’s daughter, “Will 
you have me^’’ But so he did, for his 
name was renovmed far and wide,and 
there were a hundred pnneesses who 
would hiave answered -“Yes'” and— 
“Thank you kindly ” We shall see 
what this pnneess said 
It happened that where the Prince’s 
father lay buned, there grew a rose - 
tree -a most beautiful rose—tree, 
which blossomed only once in every 


five years, and even then bore only 
one flower, but that was a rose* It 
smelt so sweet, that ail cares and 
sorrows were forgotten by anyone 
inhaling its fragrance 

And furthermore, the Prince had a 
nightingale, which could sing in such a 
manner that it seemed as though all 
sweet melodies dwelt in its little 
throat 

So the Pnheess was to have the 
rose, and the nightingale, and they 
were accordingly put into large stiver 
caskets, and sent to her 

The Emperor had them brought 
into a large halt, where the Pnneess 
was playing at ‘visiting’, with the ladies 


of the court, and when she saw the 
caskets with the presents, she 
clapped her hands in joy 

“Ah, if It were but a little pussycatl” 
exclaimed she but the rose tree, with 
Its beautiful rose came to view 

“Oh, how prettily it is made!” said 
all the court ladies 
“h IS more than pretty,” said the 
Emperor, “it is charming'” 

^t the Princess touched it, and 
was almost ready to cry 
“Fie, Papa'” said she, “it is not made 
at all. It IS natural'” 

“Fiel" cried all the courtiers, “it is 
natural'” 
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DnlNo 15 Saudi Dealer — North 
South 

NORTH 


WEST 
S: A Q 10 t 
H QS73 
D- 5«3 
C S3 


S:954 
H J3 
D 1092 
C AQJ92 

EAST 

S.7« 

H K«S4 
D-Q JO 

SOUTH C K70S 


S K J 32 
H. A 109 
O-AKS7 
C 10 4 


Mo«t o( lh« 'Souihe'* opened IN which 
was either ratted to 2N or 3N The par 
oontract it of courte 2N North’s raiae to 
“2N" inetead of tryms to laid a 4-4 fit in 
imiort Difluencad Watt to find a lead from 
the matott The lead imm selected horn 4 
spot - SQ, S-8, H B and H 3 Not a 
single South could manage 8 tricks But if 
you stop to think, you wall see Chat 2N’t 
v.ontract IS iron-clad You have only to play 
safely to make 8 tricks Let us pick up the 
case of each of the 4 leads one by one 

Ltod SQ The lead suggests that West 
holds 4 or 5 caids m spade wath AQIO So 
the danger hand is East after you wan with 
S K T he hand offers no pnobtem if club 
finesse woiks The usual norm for planning 
the play is to aOow maxanum odds agaaist 
your favour Naturally you should assume 
that the ckib finesse wnD go wrong and plan 
on that premise You know that East wall 
hold up his kng You should not and need 
not try to get more than two tricks m club 
So, use two vital entries m cltii to tackle 
the rod suits 

Accordingly, you play C 10 to C Jvdiich 
holds You play C>-2 from dtantny and 
cover East's 6 with 7 As the cardsare, D 7 
wdl hold the tnck, guaranteeing the 
security of the contract But suppoee it 
bees to West's tack or queen West's best 
return wiO be a ebb and you play Ace CK 
may be tnppiston with West and may get 
ycM S Incks in the suit and Bie contract, 
but you incur the bsa as a sort of aiaurance 
premium and play HJ from the tabb 
isttsig It go to West West wiO be end 
pbyed and iwhatever the returns wdl gn« 
you enother tnrk 

You cash AK of diamond and when 



1 Which flowers are these and can you identify the two varieties^ 

2 SPIC MACAY has launched a senes of lec dems, < An you decipher the 
abbreviations^ 

3 Ten years ago tomorrow something happened in India which was the fitst 
in the country and only the second in the World, it was not officially 
recognized, unfairly so, according to many What was if^ 

4 Today is Gandhi’s birth anniversary, to whom did he once say, “I am your 
Arjuna, you are my Knshna, I am like Arjuna confused”^ 

5 If tomorrow and then today, whv not yesterday, too'^ What important 
event in the history of south India took place on October 1,35 years ago^ 

6 Who was the first Indian to be appointed a High Court judge? 

7 Which IS the wrorld's largest Spanish speaking nation’ 

8 How many times can a bee sting? 

9 The United Arab Emirates is a federation ol seven %eikhdoms, how many 
of these can you name? 

10 Can you name the two sisters of Jawaharlal Nehru, and, also, give the 
titles of their autobiographies? 

11 What other mammal besides us can distinguish colour? 


THE ANSWERS 


Aaifuoui aqx 11 


,)a,.6ay om i|»i/Y\. s.qBuisaamH euq9u>j 
aiet aqi pue .ssauiddepf p adoa^ aqx, p»ll »3 s.iipuc^i iiuqsnBideIi/\ 01 

uiemen^) 

jeuiuifi pue ‘qeiie(n,j ‘ueuiiy ‘qeuiieq>| [esey qptieqg 'leqnQ ‘iqeqQ nqy 5 

tuqaiA aqj ui — uauiopqe jaq 
JOpua aqi o} paqaejje — ujoqj jo Buqs aqj aneai |Ou saop aqs papiAOjd sa>|t| 
— Buqs o) jamod aqj seq aaq ajeutaj aqj A|uo Joj - aqs se saiuij Aucui sy 9 

ooixay^i ^ 

8^81 ui ‘jjno^ qBi(-{ sejpcyq je jaAj Auiemsrqny^ 9 
aiejS ajejedas e auieaaq qsapejy ejqpuy 9 
ueuqsu>|eqpey iipdaivic^ y 
Bjinaie^ ui ujf>q sem Aqeq aqnj-jsa) y £ 
suoqeitsuouiapajnpai ‘qino/^ jsEuouiy 
ainiin^ pue aisny^ IBDissbiq uBipuj jo uoqoujojy aqj joj Aiaiaoi; aqj^ z 
Abjc«s jqBu aqj uo puB 'suinuiaqjuBsAjqj aAjnaui ajB qd| aqj uq i 


eveiyfaody foibwt cash tfw 4th diamond aasapMA 
You w3l by this tme have 8 tricks and vHcSSf 
naturaUy you try fer another tnck by end 
phying Wcat in heart, using the entry of C 
A n dummy 

For the lead of SB Same as above 

For H 8 Your problem ol tackbng the 
heart suit is aoivsd As usual you enter 
diOTvny with C-J and ptay D2 from the 
tdbb If It loeea to West, enter the dummy 
through C A and fbeses the other honour 
m damond through East to get 8 tucks H 
3 Same as H 8 

So you see that if you can control ^ur 
temptatton to make too many tncks and 
play tale you can always brsig home the 
contract Incdentally, It may be mentioned 
here that all the Sexith playeis f ms seed the 
C K br the 2nd tane and thcieby got only 
one trek in dub 
OUM JDEV 



in this 1927 game Nimeovitch kxii^t 
Cspablanca tooth and naa The ganrw went 
to the 46th move Cspablanca’a Queen, 
now on c 1, reigned aupreme on its 41st 
move Nsorovitch wee certainly goma k> 
be defeated but CapebbiKa had to be 
skilfiil From the dagranmed poeitian 
Nimzovitch played 42 Kg3 Now 
Ctpa(Gbck) biou^t the game to a doee 
aiafewmovea How was the game played? 

Datrfcutton (W) Kg2, Qf2; Rd2, ^ 
d4, eS. 14, s5, h2. 

(B) Kg6, Qc 1, Re4, PbA dS, efi, f7, hS 
The Answer 42 QhU43Rd3,Kel,44 
Rf3, Rdl, 45 b3. RcL 46 Re3, W\. 

Whb tetiBnad 

KBITZER. 




AROUND THE WORLD 1 



When night (alls in the 
southern Uganda village 
of Iwemha, the men 
gather to drink and talk 
Zik Nakwagala,' who 
spent two months in their 
village, says it consisted 
of gossip and information 
about the day’s events 
But mostly it was about 
women 

E ach nyhl as ttu' sun 
qoes dow-Ti over the two 
peiTnare»nt buildings at the 
centre of Iwemba village and over the 
tse tse infested hills behind, a men 
dominated ritual goes on at a small 
thatched hut 

Iheorvtii alls, the picmi who gathi’r 
al Iwemba’s “iwina", or diiiikinq 
place, aie fh« rt to Iradt news, 
ipfoi Illation .ind gossip about thv 
days ewrits in the village Ter thi 
most iiati though, thev talk about 
women 

rivir tears are nianv are tlieir 
wives wo'^king hard enougn^ Wil' thev 
aicus«’ii oi neatirig thcrti too 
tenderly Has a w>(e been hexed and 
therelOTi unable ’o bear more 
I hildteii'’ Will one wife grow angry 
that her husband has taken a second 
wife, and rnaki' his lift miserable-’ 
ri-i«>y sit mill tile night mulling over 
their problems, i lusteied m groups 
near the enclosure that leads oft the 
huts Several debates prrx eed at one e 
but sometimes an overheard renwtfk 
leads to a general discussion cn some 
point that affects them all 
Stephen Kibita, 30, reflects the 
general attitude of the men toward 
their wives he refuses to c arry a tiasin 
of water to cle.in himself, insisting 
SIR h labour is .1 woman's lob "Hov 
i an I i.iiiaii, i oliei 1 fiiewcxxiaiid fetch 
water-' If 1 did that, then why would 1 
liavi-i got a wife-'" 

For the most part, the men of 
iwemba have things pretty much their 
own way Up to 60 gather cdclTnight, 
passing glassfuls of uoragi, the potent 
local brew 

Most are tiarefool, and many will 
sijend the bulk of llicir meagre income 
on waraqi a distillation of banan<), 
rruii/e and nuilisses of sugar cane 
IVariigi i oni *s m super", <ind 
iegul.it sfieiigih the firs'lew drops 
at« *he most powerful and e\peii-.K'e 
!ai .non iiiiosicaliiig than the offic lal 
bottled ui.iticji sold in town 

M. isiires ,ire exact two glasses 
equal ,ine I- anta (named aliei the soft 
dunks bottle in greatei supply), three 
galsses is a kubonge (or half a litre) 


9ft 




AROUND THE WORLD 2. 


♦rottle Even the mobt experienced 
tviUage drinker can manage only about 
one Fanta a night 

The men have a saying “Women go 
to look for food, men cjo to look foi 
money " IwembaS fiushands spend 
Iheir days cultivating cotton, cofK-e or 
other cash crops In addition to 
waragi, Kibita needs cash for the 
expensive batteries that run his radio 
^Although his three children also need 
clothes, they come second to his 
battery needs 

Meanwhile the women are 
responsible for just alxiut ev« '•ything 
else They cultivate the cassava, 
beans, potatoes and other crops that 
make up the kxral diet few lot al men 
would dig for potatoes They clean 
and < are for the hut, do the washing, 
supervise the children, fetch wood 
arxj water .ind perforn't any other 
chores that need doing 

Above all else*, they are expected to 
bear childten No matter how useful 
she might be in other areas, a woman 
who cannot produce children has no 
value Pressure on her husband to 
abandon her will be overwhelming, al 


the very least he will be expected to 
take a second or third witr- >c'hile the 
first one becomes a workhorse 

It IS commonly believed that a 
barren wife will try to curst her 
husband’s more fertile sixnist'c ,jnd 
their children, so any sickness or 
misfortutie that befalls the fatnily will 
be blamed on her wir i.edness 

Iwcmba villagers do not accept 
barrenness as a medical condition 
they see it as a curse, and anyone who 
has it IS not welcome Eventually a 
jvoman without children may simply 
flee the community or be driven away 

Despite their pre eminent e 
Iwemba’s men woiry constantly ai 
what the women may be getting up to 
at the water hole I his is the women s 
own meeting place a brackish pond 
that IS the only source of wafer for 
cleaning, washing and drinking 

As the men refuse to fetch water, 
the women have the ponri to 
thc’mselves Says Alice Namutamb.i, 
the 20 year old wife of villager Alozio 
Mukama 'Going for water gives us a 
chance to share our womerv’s secicts 


Men don’t allow us to go to their 
drinking place, they won’t allow us to 
move about on our own, so this is our 
only charKe ” 

A young man Icxrking for a wife will 
spend a lot of time on the roths 
leading to the water hole ^xual 
mores are libeial, but the men, who 
tan lake as many wives or girlfriends 
as they see fit, do not like women 
having the same freedom 

A visitor from the city — an exotic 
pl/it e many of them have never visited 
is seen as a serious threat 
If thi straix^ei stays long enough, 
th» men at the dnnking place 
oviTi oiiic 'then suspicion and their 
curiosity shows through They want 
to know what fexxf Europieans eat, 
and whether snow is heavy enough to 
di I damage when it falls on a house 
They are also curious aliout kissir^, 
whv h IS considered u -ihygicnic and 
not practised in Uganda villages The 
idc’a of passing saliva from one person 
fo another Icaws Iwemba’s men 
Visibly shot ked (Gemini News ) 

Zlh NAKWAGAIJ\ 


Loyal heretics 


F or the soldiers it was an 
unusual visit from then 
commander, who came to the 
border post with his two young sons in 
^)w Mote unusual still for an Israeli 
commander, hi> spoke to his sons in 
Arabic 

In a pep talk to the troops he 
weighed the piossthility of war against 
t urrerit developments in Arab States, 
in the matter of fact way that senior 
Israeli officers address the most 
crucial issues He warned against 
being lulled into a sense of false 
security and mentioned the ever 
present possibility of terrorist 
infiltration 

He finished by warning the soldiers, 
when they left the base for home, 
never to take rides from Arabs Only 
the other week, he said, an Arab tried 
to grab a gun from a soldier m His unit 
who luckily managed to fight off his 
attacker 

At that moment, the bngadicr’s two 
sons, who had been playing on a 
command car, rushed over and called 
out to their father m Arabic yol/a, 
amta namh He shouted to them in 
Arabic to wait patiently for a few more 
minutes 

The little exchange between father 
and sons was understood by very few 
of the Officers or men as they politely 
waited for the talk to continue But if 


anyone thought it embarrassing that 
the Brigadier had ..uddenly switt hed 
from the public role of Israeli general 
to the private role of Arab father no 
one showied it publu.ly 

Privately, one Soviet immigrant 
remarked, “I can’t imagine a Jevnsh 
commander in the Red Army shouting 
to his children in Yiddish duringa >'isit 
to the trcKips ’’ 

Brigadier Salah Ha’il is a Druse 
Arab, the highest ranking among 
thousands of Druses who serve in the 
Israeli army and the border police 
Until ten years ago, it would have 
been inconceivable for secuwtv 
reasons or prejudice or both for him 


One of the o-ddest 
features of the political, 
religious and ethnic 
patchwork in the Middle 
East is the position of the 
Druses 1 hey follow a 
unique religion which is a 
heretical offshoot of 
Islam and tend to be 
fiercely loyal to which' 
ever country they live in 
there are Druse officers, 
for example, in both the 
Syrian and Israeli armies 


to have bc'cn givim command ot a 
major jiiilitary unit of several 
thous<ind V ild'c ’ s N<iw, in addition to 
one Biigadiet ficneral, there are 
several Druse Maiors and Colonels 

Thi' Drusi.'s, like the Bedouin who 
,eive in the Israeli army mostly as 
trackers, do not considci themselves 
Pcilesiiniaris H .1 unlike Musliir 
Bedouins, the Drusc-s arc neither 
Muslims not Chiistians 1 lieir religion 
IS a ben !i ii cilfshoo* of Islam, a 
sai reiicec onitnncit'on ol theology and 
Gtec’k [ihiiosojihy understood by few 
outsidi rs 

Isr.iel’s 45,000 Di uses live mostly in 
the hillside Galilee villacjosof ixirthcm 
Israel, and 4(X).0lX) mote live in 
Leltanon and byria 1 hey tend to be 
fiercely loyal to whichever country 
tley find themselves in, except in 
ethnic r'ven 1 ebtmon where their 
chief loyalty is tii the dan 

In tfte Golan Heights, capture from 
Svtia II 1%7, over which Ha’ll has 
important military responsibility, 
most of the la (XJO Druses are still 
Ihtcelv pro Syrian and there arc 
iTviny nxirc l>us€ officers in the 
bviian army than in the Israeli army 

Despite their steady climb through 
the military ranks, the^' are far from 
being successful in Israeli politics The 
Labour Party has one Druse on its list 
of candidates for November’s 





ABOUND THE WORLD 


The Druse 



750,000 worldwide mainly in 
Middle East 

Founded by Ismail al-Darazi, 
as a split from Islam in 1040 

Basic beliefs the oneness 
of God and reincarnation 

Taqiyya - concealment of 
beliefs when among 
unbelievers 


2039 fil 

Source Minority Rights Group 


scheduled eiectjons and the right 
wing Likud has none, although many 
Druses vote Likud 

“We liawc proved we can manage 
senior posts m the army, and we can 
do it in Government too,” claims 
Samir Wahlreb, a former captain 
ciippled in fighting during the 
Lebanon war, who is seeKing political 
office Achieving h®h command on 
ment in one of the world’s best armies 
IS no guarantee of political recognition 
in a country where patronage and 
connections are often more important 
than merit 

Dunng the Lebanon war when 
Israel was aligned with Lebanon's 
Christians, the Lebanese Druses 
were among the Chnstians’ most 
bitter foes, a problem which created 
severe strain tor a while among 
Israel's Druses They lost a higher 
proportion of men in that war than the 
Jews 

Druses nave served in the Israeli 
army since signing a loyalty oath after 
Israel won its war of independence in 
1948 But the tise of Israeli Durse 
soldiering bagan in 1974, when they 
were permitted to serve In almost all 
military units and were no longer 
t onfined to special units for 
minorities 

They proved good soldiere, and 
their loyalty is not doubted, althoilgh 
the Druses seem odd to many Jews, 


who cannot fathom their culture 
beyond the fact that they believe in 
reincarnation, a belief which is said to 
make them impervious to fear in 
battle 

They liave their own way of doing 
thir>gs which is tolerated in a way 
which would never be tolerated from a 
Jewi^ conscript When a Druse army 
ccx>k served up a meal consisting of 
chicken and cheese most of the 
secular Jewish soldiers turned a blind 
eye But since religious Jews sti ctly 
forbid mixing meat and dairy 
pruduc ts, and the army upholds this 
religious injunction as piart of a 
political agreement with the country’s 
religious parties, a military chaplain 
was quietly called in to “kosher” all the 
<\itchen utensils 

On the base visited by Brig Ha’il, 
Druse soldiers were reprimanded by 
an inspiector from the nature reserve 
authonty for clubbing hedgehogs 
dunng night jsatrols No mention was 
made of cooking them on army 
stoves 

Druse soldiers are said to keep 
medics busy with their good 
humoured but rough horseplay when 
off duty Some have a reputation for 
lieing careless with their weapons 

And they make no attempt* to 
ingratiate themselves with the Jewish ■ 
majority In army clubhouses they 
invariably tune in to Syrian and 


Lefianese television, leaving Jewish 
soldiers little choice but to argue or 
leave if they do not like Arabic TV 

"T hey are excellent soldiers, but a 
little disturbed,” is how one Israeli 
expressed his admiration for the 
Druse fighting spint In the occupied 
territories they have earned a 
reputation among Palestinians during 
the current infi/odo (upnsing) for 
being among the more trigger happv 
soldiers and they are often taunted as 
Yahud (Jews) by Muslim militants 

Ha'll won recognition as a battalion 
commander "n charge of part of the 
I ebanese border between 1975 and 
1977 Despite frequent attempts by 
Palestinian gunmen to cross the 
border, none succeeded in Ha'il’s 
sector 

He compares Druse soldiers, 
fighting in rival armies with Jews who 
fought on both sides during World 
War I “We can follow the Jews’ 
example They have also needed 
spintual strength in order to survive ” 

Despite Israel’s policy of cultivating 
non Muslim or non Arab minorities in 
Arab States, no attempt has ever 
been made to cultivate Druses in 
Lebanon or Syria It is generally 
conceded that the very qualities of 
loyalty which make Druses such good 
soldiers >n the Israeli army also makes 
them the most loyal of subjects in 
Arab States too (Gemini News ) 



AROUND THE WORLD 4. 


Ferry tale 



A Norwegian ferrv boat The real highway 


Water has been called the 
true Norwegian highway, 
and the country’s intri¬ 
cate ferry network 
carries 45 million passen¬ 
gers a year — though the 
population is barely four 
million. Ross Brown 
takes a look at one region 
which boasts 90 ports, 
and where taking to the 
water is part of everyday 
life for motorists 


T he tetrnt opcntni} t)f a 7 7 
ki'ometr*' tunnd in Norway - 
world’s lonqtsi undersea 
funnel, re k hin^adcpthof 140 metres 
ha*, lilt tin loial terry (.urnpany 
hard, almost eiiniiiiaiing its most UM-d 
route 

And femes are at the heart of 
Norway s transput I system Near Iv 45 
million passengers and 2 5 million 
motor v'ehiiles were i a^rird by femes 
and local Iviats last year Yet 
Norway’s population is only a little 
ivtr 4 million 

At Molde itxip 22 , 0 (K)) is the-hPad 
c>tti( t of thi' More and Komsda' terry 
s» ryii e iMKf ) l oiinderi in l‘J 47 it 
maintams a unique business -n a 
inique topogtaphy of lioids, 
mountains and islands, where ’ 40 ,(XX) 
people live 

Traffit I onsiiltant Ida. Myklebust 
says ”Iht i omi'any has 48 ferries 
call'nq at iJorts on 36 routes There 
are 737 employees ” 

“Vessels range in size from the 
1,100 gross tonnage Bnlsoy to the 122 
tonnes Voksa Some ships take up to 
399 passengers and 50 vehities, the 
smallest transport 75 people and 10 
vehicles ” 

A voyag*’ on any fciry, always 
passing awesomely beautiful sc enerv, 
IS an experience for a visitor to the 
country The locals consider it part of 
their lifestyle 

Local passengers have often 
memorised ferry ai rival and 
departure times, but the timetable - 
often in purse or bnefcase is the 
best read work in the district 

Tabulated lists of routes, costs and 
time taken on voyage are interspersed 
with observations “Make it easy for 
the ticket seller by having money on 
hand *' 

Knoivledgc of ferry *times are 
imperative when the road ervls at the 
water and starts at the water Water 


has been i ailed the true Norwegian 
hiijhway 

1 weiity live yc ars .igo I had mv u. ,t 
lerry tig' heir slippingout c>f the fnirt 
of Aaiesund foi islands to the north 
As lieacy siiov gavr way to iry hl.i'-ts 
(.f wiinJ p I'-sengers sal l>i low 
knitting, leading and dfink'ng roftee 
from the cateteiia 

The sea glistened like quicksilver 
At each 'sl.ind of a few hundred 
residents, people headed quickly on 
fool to i'’)sv homes (lulls squawked 
franli ally 

Slome routes, like the 1 5 minute 
ciossing at Maqeiholm Aursn<>‘ ccith 
services from b am to 1 1 10 i>m 
iTandle mainly commuter traffic in to 
Aaiesund 

Drivers remain in cars on the iiaffic 
deck, even when foam washes around 
tyres Here, »<X), there is a rafetena on 
boaid with the inevitable open 
sandwiches and coffee, hut never 
ail oho! 

Otherwise, the Geiranqtr Hellesylt 
route IS almost entiieiy lor tourists, 
the servii e only open ftom May to late 
September Geinian, nat..h and 
Frem h drive on fK»ard in mud 
splattered mobile Iwmes, then take 
then cameras above deck 

The 50 mmii'e juurnev's a touiistic 
hiohliqht with the Sc’ven Sisters 
waterfalls and abandoned farmsteads 
perched on ledges above sheer drops 
At Hclleysvlt old timers c luster 
around the wharf and sturlv the 
visitors, absoihing impressions that 
bciome a foim of sustenanie in the 
long, dark winter The ferry for ihcm 
is contact with the outside world 
Muiiy tourists consider ferrv prices 
high Geiranget Hellesylt costs tire 
equivalent of E 6 for a lar and d'c'c, 
and £ 2 for adu't passengers 

At out f.t'rd crossing a West 


Geirnari toiinst once packed his boot 
,with wi<e and i hild Fhe game was up 
•cben the child peeked oi 1 of the boot, 
and the full teres were demanded 
Last year carried out 14 

riiillioi. p.issengeis and 4 9 million 
veliu les cars vans, trucks, buses 
providing a total income of E 20 
nnlliun Subsidies from central and 
local Government of £ 6 6 million 
nalanccd the aciourit 

These funds are paid witliout 
debate The service must be kept 
going eftc (lively and with modem 
equipment 

The op»*rvng of a tunnel from 
Aaiesund to an island with the local 
airiKiil, lustMRF Its most used route 
But Id.ir Myklebust does not see this 
as an omen for the future 

‘ if dll the pioposed tunnel, bridge 
and new road projects for the country 
were realised this would certainly 
dflect oi.r tra'tir Rut such plans are 
hardly feasible, for technical and 
pconomu reaaons 

"And yet 21 hour se^ices on some 
routes, and faster femes, m<iy 
become a demand wc will have to 
meet " 

F. ste- femes'^ 1 diive along the 26 
kilometre valley of Norangsdalen, 
with Its alternating vistas of mammoth 
overhangs of rock, streams of water 
vapourising down cliff faces, and 

goats munching thick grass 

At I ekries, with its few farms, the 
tiny ferry has gone There is a two 
hi.ur wait (or the next arrival, so I get 
out my fishing line and cast off, 
loi'king across the fiorri at snow 
tipped mo'intains 

Time IS irrelevant for this visitor, 
who knows that the next ferry will 
arrive on time (Gemini News) 






LANG UAGE. PLEAS E, 


Storey and story 

All the hentem <’s ’'‘m ussed todjv 
are from the ‘..i" > ' •v’‘> issue of a 

ncws> paper 

1 Some hroiu’lit to hib 

mitire th it |i.i'tii .ilais of Mool Rai 
tallied Teii|> ih i>t Mlila Kaiii 

2 Mr Kivu 'Ti uie it ika' that the 
dei ision oil laiioub issues rel>ilin>] to 
latheittiai a/ould he dei idl’d 

Ilie fi't I x*rai f i.’fiuires ‘it afli i 
‘broihil't 'tie second c'-tiait is 
(.ori.i! Kotl.‘hioiiqhl .iiid 'T’.ide'.iri 
tr.in'it.ii verb'' so tlu’i ime' he 
folliiii.> c* he .ill ohi« 1 1 (in tliesi > a » 
•|f) 

Al<)tiaii Air 1 on i MKjs liomhc’fl 
■n a sene'- (•* slon''s ve'tetdai. 
■sfot'es heie is nfnioii-.U' a niispiiiil 
• or sorties SoiIh Incnin) means 
‘iittai 1- rn.idi hi he'-ieijed "-oldiets oi' 
their tie--ie'(t's 111 4 hl made hv oee 
1 aiTc ratt fuiii.i'l milil.irs opt ratioii-- 
I lilt fill pl.ines 1.11 h m.iili thn i 
sor til SI II. il.ii. 

stoM, or -lore', .ii^o mem-, 
besidi’s .-ton. -iie.ininn > ile 'ii"' ' t 
the p i>ts into U.IIK li ,1 111 'U-e I in .li.i 
h<>»’i/iiritall', dll lehoii il tl'« looi 
I'f hi-'M a oii'inui'i" liooi ill 
lixi s III a Mat HI ilioe-i >1 li\ i ti.o-- 
loi storiisl Hi 'll' tiiiilia '-e oel 
s'l'ti’i, i.eiatida fl ii'oloijic .it -■ 
-.till- IS a Mien v.ati.mt nt ‘'on ni 
liils seii-ii In »\iiii ri i> I ii'Ji )i llK 
-pel Ini'. sforee to slm i- 
I 1 . .I'linl' r HI 

KiIIIl iIm< 'll II I in II - Il > till'll' 

j 111 iii'e III' Il 'hepiidi em I I Oi I .' 

' Wi '-I I'll iKi-! C loi< r.iini'1* I'l ii 
I ( II .1 III I'll HI- 'llipliasaiit 'n iin 
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Mr .1 Ill'll In' 11' I a - 
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Indiana 


By A.R. Sharif 


h 



There Were 
Robots 
A 1000 
Years 
Ago 


K H'l <S \l II HM 1 Ml lllill 1 llVlIl 111 III imicl \ II I'll \ll ' till n llui\ 
S HI 1 1,1 limit h !<. ill rrti. .| 1 iiiHiit I r III mt'i n i' • " ru n t.' pi i 'I'lcn 
I II it tliUl'.i fluid Jiihs tllv Hio'-t mil III* lit IH ‘'1 I'll' till lie'll-'ll 
-cti'iii ciKi the. cl'Kirkc-tpi r Mitli .1 -'loic' spir.ii cic’< ile i tin 

r!>.ii i|Ml nantrd (cl MirliLi|)c r H<ii.hHii.) ii.is pic'i': iinnitil tu sli ki it 
.lav iiHc iiiLiriptinu to ‘m.ik into the. houM 

fhe 1,1.lulls t isk tint till' robots wc 11 m iili lepirlorni H11.I111I11' 
pl.iviiU' niiisii.il 111x1011111111% iiftcrini; i.itihli' -.iluttiiL sprirAiinr 

VI,ill I lllcl klllllll' Il'tMIIIC IS 


Piu hook h,i lisp il till iTi.itc'i.il . i.iiHpeinnts and -vstiHis iisul lor 
iii.ik'ni: th' 'iiliois 111111011' I'lvina.inv ilit.iilsnt the 11 mcihiiHisiii Ihcv 
will HI iHilv 111 nil III nned with II .alii I -iniJ cloth line nnits I .ntip-Ti 
.lint liinl'i ouli) In .utiv.ili cl inctipciiilvi.'l- with mmit'iiills' onirolliil 
t'v .1 sv-t'Hi nt Ill'll V pm pipi s 't.H.'.;s mil roih .itt,iilKil ti ihi 
111 ni'H'i 


Ml ' h ifiK,il ill Mil', of .iiHii'ini; funi lions h.ivc. atsohn n mcntioni il 
III 1 ' 1 ,'ih I iiinr I mil III l.ti. err. Miit tin .luthor of Samaranf;ana 
Siitradh.ira tii.iiiil Ihtiii .is m.iinmis .Pi I i.o, is )>oillv iih)Lits thiv 
Will not .1 drc.ini ol ,1 pmt hui nrcchaniial contnv,inLi s of a ilcsipni r 
ii"itic 11 lap.ihli -if inotioii 

^arn.ir.inaaria Sulrjclharj m.iniK ilivoti d to Hih.tiilun w.is lu 
It’ll ' i In 'tic f.'iiiiiii I nil.' fJhiij.iof If.i P ir iia 11.1 din.istv Ahoiiikd 
evi ' , I I’ll '' li’di 1 d'lriiii’ I(lll)-I(IM A I) 

A I INKS feature 


In tie C Ml were h irassinq a 
C'nslom nifa lai tn. eniu'i es-.ir'/ 
t.iidinq hib residence m > onnejiion 
with wi hould sac 'linn a C’bsarily 
raifhii'j instead of ‘unneiibsaiv 
r iidinq'. we may also su' ‘llu’ 
unnei cssari, laidinq of his resKleiu c ’ 
‘C iistoin offn ul’ is wrorio ‘or 
‘C 'istorns official’ ‘Cubfon.b’ (always 


in the plur.il) meatib the taxes paid to 
the Cnivei'I'neiit 01 qoods impiviled 
inl(.i the coiintry, and albO the 
depa itnerif ot tin Government that 
collects sill h duties How long did it 
take you li, pass the Customs'' Fhe 
C'istoms forrnaliiiis aie rigorous 

P MUK!<ERJLE 





ARIES 

Mar 22—Apr 20 


CANCER 

Jun22—Jul23 






CAPRICORN 

Dec 22--Jan 20 


YOU WILL SPEND A LOT OF 
morH'v, but will enjoy thie 
results Acceptance of an 
invitation will settle an old 
misunderstandins Midweek is 
best tune for woiking and you 
should make good headway irt a 
new business scheme You will 
receive cheerful news about a 
fartiwav family or old fnends 
An exciting opportunity comes 
your wav and you are able to 
pul vour talents to work with 
sui ct ss round the corner Give 
others the tienetit of the doubt if 
there is any confusion in the 
lamilv Someone is im lined to 
prove rather argumentative 
important dates Z,t>M 


YOU CAN TAKE BIG 
stndes forward now just be 
guided by your instincts and 
pay particular attenbon to small 
details It IS the right time to 
enter into partnerships or take 
on new assistants Fnends and 
relatives show extra interest in 
your affairs and you will prove 
how g 6 od you are at organising 
a special event Start thinking 
farther aheiid now, this is a time 
to exercise foresight and gather 
information Wait until 
mxiweek before spnnging a 
surpnse connected with your 
work Important dates 
3,5,6 


AN EXCELLENT WEEK FOR 
starting , new venture, as your 
artistic sense will be strong A 
novel social arrangement bnngs 
you into contact with 
stimulating company Econo 
misc on the liome front and try 
to involve vour partner in the 
effort Most things this week will 
dejxnd on c cxiperalion and 
compromise You will teel more 
at ease once you have 
consulted a fnend Things gel 
done more satisfavtonlv when 
tackled jointly A c hange of plan 
may catch you tinawaies There 
IS d possibility (>l a journey 
towards the weekend 
Important dates 5 6,8 



TAURUS 

Api21—May 



LEO _ 

Jul24—Aug 21 


SCORP IO 

Oct 24 -No' 


PUT ON A BRAVE FACE TO 
cover an early week dis 
appointmeni There is an air of 
bewilderment and a touch of 
exasperation on the home front 
at times Happy emphasis on 
romance later in the week A 
letter puts you in the picture 
regarding an important future 
venture Be wary alxiut making 
a promise or committing your 
hnanc es until you are quite sure 
ol the consequences Act with 
confidence and determination 
and vour jiersonal life will be 
under control Friends may 
er courage vou to branch out m 
1 new direction involving a 
c eriain amount ot travel later in 
the wc*ek 

ImDurtanl dates J,4,5 



Adl^RjUS 

I ..M'-lob'! 


n 


A IXIMfSIlC MATTER MAY 
trouble vou Any remedial 
action tiken durir g the early 
part ol the week should prove 
adv.inuigeous Avoid putting off 
a d'ffi* I'll task just because the 
tunc dex’s ixil seemnghl Social 
1 le IS generally to your liking 
IV) nol ■ ocint loo much on 
pronns* s connected with 
finance Be sure of how the land 
lies betore you get involved in 
the affairs ot others, it may not 
he wise to lake sides or offer 
advice By midweek there will 
be signs to show tliat all is well 
on the wo'k front Important 
dates 1,4,6 


GENMNi_ 

May 22-Jun 21’ 

A WEEK OF BRIGHTER 

trends ,ind impressive 
achievements At work vour 
ideas arc well receivect and yiu 
do ncil have to push hard lot 
rec ocpntion Correspondenc e is 
heavier than usiusl There is an 
important scxial infroduc tior 
and a truitiul trip Ronvinc e is 
well apasled Cooperate with 
your partner on a home issue 
The siK-CQSsfui completion of 
an important task is indicated 
and you will fee I like celebrating 
An attractive outdoor 
engac^ement is emphasised If a 
letter has to be wntten take 
extra care in what you say 
Importa.it dates 4,5A 


THE CHANGES YOU ARE 
hoping for should take place 
texvards midweek Sort out a 
money problem and make sure 
you have enough cash to cover 
a late week expenditure A 
family member may question a 
decision you take, but you are 
able to offer the right 
explanation Social pressures 
could build up unexpectedly 
There is amndKation that one 
chapter in your life is drawing to 
a close, so make sure you have 
other things to do By midweek 
you will have received some 
long awaited news Tread on 
new ground wanly Important 
dates 3,4,5 

VIRGO I 

Aug22-Sep ?1 j 

_J 

OTHERS WILL SET THE 
pace this week and you will be 
CQic'ent to follow You will feel 
relieved at someone’s change of 
attitude regarding a financial 
outlay Travel figures 
prominently in your late week 
programme and you can Icxik 
forwaid to a varied and 
interesting social phase A 
romantx reunion is full of 
promise You will be dynamx. 
and anxious to show yourself in 
the best possible light this week 
Come to grips witli an 
outstanding domestic task 
without furfhei delay and vour 
family will liack you Take a 
chance and get out i * the us<jal 
social ciri !e Important dates 
4,5,6 




YOU I EH A RENEWED 
lonfideme in vour own ability 
and the future takes on an 
exciting aspeil A i hange of 
pace IS indii ated and you will 
enjoy the i hallengi it brings 
ingenuity and determination is 
called lor An irkwimeclomcslit 
task should he tackled without 
dt lay A surprise sixrial fuiu tii m 
helps you relax on Saturday 
Hajipy phase tor romance you 
< ould scxin tx- losing your heart 
to sonieoiie new Have nothing 
to luik Money matters an 
favourably aspei ted t\void 
being drawn into an argument 
It IS all l»K> easy to fall out wiln 
someone at homl Important 
dates 14 6 


A Ol’ ’‘1 EUIT HAPPY WEEK 
with the emphasis on family and 
fru'iids An attractive trxur is in 
vour programme and a letter 
decides who goes with you 
W'atch (or an unusu al 
opportunity to boost ^lersonal 
finances You will be ready to 
take on a new and challenging 
resjxinsibility Be on the alert 
tor any unusua' happiening and 
I>av attention to even the 
smallest details The second 
hall ol week could be hectic at 
home unless you get your 
routine sorted out other 
members ot the family tend to 
c ri ate problems rather than 
help Important dates 3,5,6 



S AGITTAR iUS"! [B 

Nov 12 Dt'i 21 I 



PI SCES 

Ecl 20 -Mai 



YOU Will MAM A DEtl IAVOURABLE TIME TO 


sioii early this V x < k v'hit h I ould "cview a past decision which 


attest an important leiatioti y 'u may heve regretted 
ship Ciuard against making making a piei e of advice from 
unnecessary changes how some one should guxie you 
ever It you are 'rxi impulsive along the nght lines More than 
you could iiTiniediately turn usual emphasis on romance 
others against you It is best to and there will be cause for 


postjxone „ lOuraev so th«it you 
can have some extra time to 
yourself You achieve 
surprising results with a bi' rjf 
extra etto'l so aim as high as 
you poss'hly can A new 
relationship is building up well 
and a mid week disc ussiun may 
reveal interesting facts Push 
ahead with a personal sc heme 
you Iwl will lie successtul 
Important dates 4 S 6 


rc'ioic mg at the weekend IXl 
not let one small victory go to 
your head You may be waiting 
for news or might be anxious to 
finish off a personal task TEieie 
IS likely to be an unexpected 
dram on your resources around 
midweek, so make allowaiKr * 
lor this Careerwise, you are 
detinilely heading tor a 
pron Kition and by the end of the 
week you should have 


something to celebrate 
Important dates 2,3,5 
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For the first time in Eastern India... the Patrika Group 
of Publications introduces computerized match-making 


Marriages were once 
made In heaven - or so 
we believed, till the 
Matrimonial (Columns 
helped tie the knot But 
advertising for the ideal 
mate doesn’t necessarily 
get you one There’s still 
that big element of 
chance 

In today’s age of 
technology who leaves 
anything to chance’’ So, 
we’ve introduced 
computerized match¬ 
making For the first time 
in Eastern India Ba.sed on 
scientific calrulatlons, d 
delivers perfect 


combinations Perfect 
matches' 

And all this, without 
the bother of sifting 
through and scrutinizing 
hundreds of replies For 
you )ust can’t be too 
r^areful v*rhen it comes to 
choosing your partner for 
life Your burden will 
now be taken over by the 
computer We’ll send vou 
the most ideallv - suited 
matt hes whii h at c urately 
matt h \our iequirt*ments 
dloi’g with tht‘ usual box 
replies ,irid in no time 
at all' 


All you need to do in 
fill in a form available at 
all our offices and 
classified outlets 

Now with the ever¬ 
growing populailty of this 
spot lal computer servica*, 
vuu don’t have to pay any 
extia other than the 
normal charges foi u 
matrimonial ad in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Northern 
India Patrika, Allahabad & 
Lucknow. Northern 
Patrika, Kanpur. Anirit 
Prabhat, Allahabad & 
Lucknow and lugantar. 
(^alc utta 


PATRIKA GROUP 

• Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta & Janushedpur • Northern India Patrika, 
Allaha\)ad & Lucknow • Northern Patrika, Kanpui • Amrit l¥abhat, 
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C AWTAL VIEW. 

Vulture culture 


I N the wake of the floods 
come the vultures The view 
from Delhi shows that there have, 
been political floods in West Bengal 
and that vultures have gathered there 
The same kind of vultures were seen 
over Tnpura before the last elections 
were held m the State Tripura had the 
misfortune of having a Chief Minister, 
who saw no evil, heard no evil^ and 
spoke no evil The result was the 
storm over the CPI(M) Government, 
with the Governor himself engaged 
intensely m parleys with the TNV If 
the Governor had done this to bnng 
2 hout stability in the State by curbing 
excesses by the CPI(M) cadres and, 
worse, by the Centre, history would 
have recorded that he was anxious to 
tphold the best traditions of his office 
The less saxi ^out the Centre the 
better, for the ruling party here pleads 
with the Opposition that the 
institutions, sanctified by the 
ConstitutKin should be honoured and 
strengthened, but does everything, 
overtly and covertly, to debase them 
So in Tnpura, the Governor formed 
an unholy alliance with the insurgents 
and helped the Prime Minister to 
strike a deal with them and add 
iiiother bnttle item to Rajiv Garxlhi's 
basket of accords Many in the capital 
realized that the Governor in question 
belonaed earler to the armed forces, 
which IS an institution the Centre 
wants to ‘protect and strengthen’ in 
order to protect General (now 
retired) Sundaqi's testimony in favour 
of the Bofors rfeal 

But West Bengal is twice lucky It 
has a Governor, who does not allow 
himself to be us^ either by the Prime 
Minister or the Chief Minister It has 
also a Chief Minister, who has not a 
little grey matter and understands the 
Centre’s game in planting the GNLF 
n West Bengal One of the fhrinie 
Minister’s men is obviously P R Das 
Munshi, who has been trying for a 
long time to pick holes in Jyoti Basu’s 
pockat Unable to do so, he recently 
accused the Chief Minister of never 
having tried to groom a successor 
Could he address this query to his 
own leader, who, along with his 
mother, nevertried to create a second 
line of leadership m the Congress(l) 
lest they were saddled with a potential 
^ nv^? But now Das Munsht is lucky to 
S'ab the Bengal Lamp issue, which 
has developed into a major 
oontroveray In Ddhi, one comes 
across two kinds rrf raaction A 
T^u Oesam MP, known lor his 
Megrity, observed that smaU and 


medium industries must be 
eicouraged as a matter of principle 
and Jyoti Basu was fully justified in 
encouraging Bengal Lamp Asked 
whether another small unit, Kiran 
Lamp, which is on the verge of 
collapse, should also be helped out 
the TDP Parliamentarian had no 
convincing reply Alter the Bengal 
Lamp scandal broke out, one could 
r»t but be surprised when a CPI(M) 
member of Parliament was not too 
suie that the Chief Minister had not 
committed an act of indiscretion 
Even at that early stage, this MP 
clearly felt that much mpre details 
should be available so that the l,eft 
Front could find out the truth and take 
steps accordingly to punish the guilty 
He categorically said the CIT(M) 
should not be like the Congress(I) 
which has innumerable skeletons ii. 
Its cupboards The Cn(M) must set 
Its house in order and establish a 
healthy code o* conduct for 
everybi^y, beginning from the top 
downwards, without any considera 
non for a dynasty, a colene or an 
individual Several Congress(I) 
leaders in the capital criticize Jyoti 
Basu for saying that he was aware of 
Jatin Chakravarty’s malpractires, but 
had scrupubusly avoided making 
them jHiblic They ask how the Chief 
Minister could deliberately allow a 
corrupt minister to stay on iit the 
Cabinet Other sources, based in 
Delhi and inclined towards the Left, 
are of the view that the Left Fronts, 
both in West Bengal and in Kerala, 
should have a mechanism whereby 
unesirable elements should be 
removed from positions of power 
without fear For Jyoti Basu to '^y 
iKiw that the Bengal Lamp episode 
tarnished the image of the Left 
Front IS nothing short of crying over 
spilt milk If the CongressG) seeks to 
scrutinize Jyoti Basu's assets, the 
Chief Minister should disclose the 
details voluntanly and be open even if 
It means stepping doun 

Similar to t' .e Congress (I) effort to 
break up the Left Front is tlie attempt 
to weaken the Oppo-'uion National 
Front by weaning away the Left 
parties from it As soon as a 
suggestion came from the Cong 
ressfl) Working Committee member, 
Kamlapati Tripathi, for a National 
Progressive Fiont with an alliance 
between tfie Cot gress(I) and the l^ft 
parties, it was, welcomed by K N 
Sngh, AICC(l) General Secretary It 
ta an open secret that K N Singh, an 
active member of the party’s sociakst 


fonim, has had a running battle with 
another General Secretary, Ghulam 
Nabi Azad, who is considered to be a 
rigid right winger The two have been 
trying to embarrass each other 
Singh’s over enthusiasm dpp<irently 
led nowhere when both the CP!(M) 
and the CPI rejected Fripalhi’s 
suggestion outright Ghulam Nabi 
Azad, waiting in the wings for the 
•^iiine Minister's rear tion, which was 
ambivalent as usual, is said to have 
c hec ked with the Prime Minister and 
St Kin came out with a statement (as 
the patty's official spokesman) that 
there was no question of his party 
thinking of a ‘ftont line link’aMith the 
Leftists Azad was clearly one up, 
with K N Smgh licking his wounds 
Azad’s leader has since got a natural 
ally m tlic Indan Union Muslim 
League in 1 amil Nadu On his return 
from Bhutan, Rajiv Gardhi was 
probably pcei/ed before he rejected 
the move by his partymen for a Left 
alliancearKi then stated “Our policies 
are very clear Anybody who agrees 
with them is welcome to support us 
Apparently, the Irxfian Union Muslim 
League gladdened the heart of the 
Prime Mmistei when it found that its 
pnlx les were c loser to Rajiv Garxiht’s 
The Prime Minister has become a 
seasoned negotiator with our 
neighbouring countries Sri LarJea, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, to name 
only thrie When lie went to Bhutan 
recently, he was sharply cnticizcd by 
marv m Delhi for having gone on a 
short holidav at the i ost of the public 
eevchequer it does ixit behove a 
Pnme Minister to make it look an 
afficinl visit on lecc^'d tot audit 
purposes and needlessly iiicoMng the 
Bhutanese king in the whole episode 
He was obliged to leave his c apital to 
be available a» the holiday resort, 
where Rajiv Gandhi stayed for four 
days Not everyone wculd be 
convinced that weather pirevented 
him from coming back to Delhi on 
schedule to meet President Ershad 
Perhaps the Pnme Minister made his 
displeasure at the hehcopter episode 
in connexKin with flood relief for 
Bangladesh known to the visiting 
Piesident and even extracted an 
apology from him Rumour has it that 
Bangladesh Named India for the 
cfevastdting floods m that country and 
attributed the calamity to ‘non 
cooperation* bv India in river 
management On the other hand, 
Dacca has never owned up that its is 
creating problems for Cafeutta Port. 
KINGSIDER 



DEFENCE. 


INDIA’S LOST 

WARS 


To say that India lost the wars she has fought since independence would 
seem an incredible, If not a treasonogs, suggestion to most Indians. But 
winning a war means much more than destroying the enemy's 
hardware, or effecting a ceasefire, or even forcing him to surrender. No 
war is ever won unless a clear strategic advantage is gained, and it is 
here that India appears to have repeatedly failed in the four wars she has 
fought so far. In the first part of his article, RAVI RIKHYE analyses India’s 
strategic failures in 1947, 1962 and 1965 despite possessing 
overwhelming military strength and shows how India always frittered 
away winning chances in search of compromises. 


T he proposition that ve have 
lost all ou wars may seem 
incredible Everyone knows 
that 19^7 48 w<is i lavourahle 
stalemate, 1962 was a loss, 1965 wasa 
favourable staU mate and was an 
outright victory 

The problem is, how do we define 
victory”'' 

Is it by the numOer of enemy killed 
Then the Americans won in Vietnam, 
because they killed ten times as many 
Vietnamese as the Vietnamese killed 
Americans 

It by the amount of equipment 
destroyed’ Then the Germans must 
have won World War 11, because they 
destroyed more tanks, ships, a'id 
airc/aft of the Allies than the reverse 
Is It by the amo mt of tcirilorv 
captured-’ Tlien the Arabs lost the 
1973 war because Egypt’s gains 
across the canal were more than 
offset by Israel's gams against Syria 
and in its counterattack ac ross the 
anal 

Now clearly none of these 
propositions is correct The 
Americans lost in Vietnam, the 
Germans lost World War II, and the 
Israelis were defeated in 1973 

Victory has to be defined not in 
terms of casualties or territory but in 
terms of a favourable strategic 
outcome Where there is no such 


outcome even an ostensible 
stalemate can actually imply a defeat 
r^c 1947 48 first What was 
India's strategic aim’ Ther* seems to 
have lieen none but a rea-rfinable 
strategic .iini lAxiuld fiavt been the 
rei ovc-iy of our teriifriiy in Jammu 
and Kaslimir aixJ the elimination of 
Pakistan as a strati-gic threat 

Before the war started, wc' had all of 
Jammu and Kashmir We are told 
that Jammu and Kashmir’s legal ruler, 
Mahaia)a Han Singh, signed a treaty 
£K. ceding to India 

H-'re we should not worry about 
little things like did the Maharaja 
really sign, or aie the ckx umeiits 
forgenes, or did he sign of his own fiee 
will after due deliberation of his and 
his subjects' best interests, or 
wouldn’t It have been fairer to give the 
inhabitants a ftee vote Defending 
northwest India once an adversary is 
sitting on the Indus is tough enough, 
defending it once that same adversary 
IS also sitting astride the Chetwb and 
Ravi IS imjxissible Nehru was wrong 
to Ivive agn-ed to Partitioii, but even 
he had the sense to see that Kashmir 
could not be let go 

(A very minOr point My critK s 
often say the reason I demand the 
reunification of Pakistan and India is 
that I hanker after the loss of West 
Punjab, where my family cemtes from 


Well 1 was 8 months old when I left 
West Punjab so it is (.liflu. ill to see 
what I uiuuld h*- banketiiig aftc t Mv 
question IS why do we not qui-stic 
the determination ot the Cxiccrnnu 
to hold onto Kashmir in u ims of tl 
hankering of the Nehru oynasty all 
then homeland'’ Why dying ( 
Kashmir is reasonable, but dying f 
West Punjab, Siiid, Balus 'iistan atxl 
the NWTP IS not isn t satislat torily 
explained Perhaps if a Punjabi had 
tieen India's first Prime Minister he 
would have give n away Kashmir and 
kept West Punjab Pi rhaps if a 
soiitncmer Irad been the country’s 
first Prime Minister he would h.uc 
given away both F-’unjahand Kashmir 
Who i an tell I 

We started with all of Kashrnit as 
legally acceded to India, bui when the 
war ended on Deccmbei 31, 1948, 
somehow we found ourselves with 
just all of Jd.'mui, two thirds of 
brinagar and one third of the 
northern distrii ts 

ri»ii -ific-s .’t look like a stalemate. 
It looks like ck'feal 

Unless of course we confront the 
tfiief m the night, and tell him ‘‘I Irave 
saved all iny gold most of my silver, 
and you luive raped only two ol my 
three daughters, so I must reckon 
that neither of us has gained 
anything” 



A Dakota tranaport plane The air force was never used against China 


i ar (rom Pakistan being eliminated 
as a strategic thre.it, its victory m 
rapturinq substantial parts of 
Kashmir has given it the strength to 
grow and to continue fighting for the 
next 40 years That’s no stalemate 
Abt ut 1%2 tliere is no dispute we 
li isi, and that s all theie is to it A third 
ot Ladakh came under Chinese 
CM ■ LipfUion TK Chinese took 400 
Intfian troops prisoner, largely from 4 
Infantry Division They had the indi. m 
lunning to the plains, and then 
rrvignanimously made a unilateral 
withdrawal, making India look like 
total incompetent fools in the eyes of 
the world, and worse, dependent on 
Chinese chanty and goodwill to get 
bill k their territory in tic Northeasi 
1 %;^ apCiears to be a fair case of a 
stall mate if the Pakistanis had made 
some headway in Khem Ktiran, then 
we had made equal hiadway in the* 
Sialkot sec lor Later 1 will e xplain whv 
1 account 1*^65 a defeat, and let the 
reader judge 

Surely 1971 was a great victory, but 
was it"^ 

Consider the cuu’.se of events post* 
1971 

We certainly deieated the Pakistani 
Army in East Pakistan and took 
93,000 prisoners, the largest bag sine e 
World Wat II for a single multiple 
corps action But did we weaken 
Pakistan in any way > No Rather, we 
Pt^istan by getting nd of its 

lairtrt s»ihw-i «si»s» W 


Suddenly Pakistan became more 
compact, more homogenous, surer of 
Its identity With its identity baser* not 
just ors the amorphous appeal of 
rcligion.'bul also on a c oncrete, easily 
understexjd geographical territory, it 
became stronger 

During the Bangladesh crisis, 
scholars mightily laboured to show 
how the western wiiig had thnved on 
looting the eastern wing By that 
criteiia the eas'ern wing should be 



bcKjming economically, and the 
we stem wing limping abng, denied of 
Us uipius revenue and foreign 
CXI hanqe Instead the eastern 
oinponent is known as the 
internatioiul basket case, and in the 
west prospenty has reached such a 


most places m Pakistan The 
Pakistani rupee in case anyone is 
intciested has the same black market 
value as the Indian rupee So that is 
eight hundred real rupees, not what 
the Government says is a rujx’e 

Piikistan should never again have 
been a military tnreat, but somehowit 
had, by 1973, eroded the margin of 
superiority that we enjoyed pnor to 
the war Of course, India has 
recovered that margin, even 
increased it, but that has been by 
spending muc ti more on defence 

Pakistan not only surviv'ed another 
16* years aftei the 1971 war, but 
continues to thrive And soon, one 
day, when it gets the bomb, its 
survival will be ensured for another 50 
years 

We should have had a pleasant 
neighbour in Bangladesh, instead the 
level hostility between the iiew 
nation and lnd<a is as high, if not 
highet than was the« as»* between the 
two wnrigs of Pakistan Then the 
energiesof the Pakistan Bengalis went 
in haling the West Punjabis Now their 
energies go in hating all Indians 

In 1971 before the outbreak ol the 
civil war. East Pakistan had one four 
brigade division of ihe Pakistan Army 
I hat wa'^ Ihe extent of the thrcot we 
faced Texlay Bangladesh maintains 
five divisions and 14 brigades against 
liKlia 

Ir 1971, kdore Pakis tan s secoiu^ 



that the east has become an 
independent artoi, w* find another, 
player in the su^< continental nationsj 
dQainst India Ilwt, however, is not 
the full esu-i't the damage caused 
to Indi.i f .11 Her the USA and China 
tviH <1 |U chance to influence 
P.iJ.' til I'liw they have two chances, 
twill nil I, opportunities because 

• ’ il' |.- 1' IS now two 

I • 1 t IIS tv called a victorv"^ 

VVi I'Oeiated 70 million Bengalis 
'1 i ■lace them their own countiy But 
t lihir.i'ed not one Indian under 
(' il- i-it.i I' iKc upation, nor one square 
null ui our territory under China’s 
111 I u[>iUi<.ii Ihis IS a defeat and no 
.iigumet'ts ahout it 

Nor t an we console ourselves with 
)i lit spill ting logic about how we never 
intended to do this or that In the 


We liberated 70 
million Bengalis and 
gave them their 
own country. But 
we liberated not 
one Indian under 
Pakistani 

occupation, not one 
square mile of our 
territory under 
China’s occupation. 
This is a defeat. 


pierspective than is usual in India 

1947-48 

In 1949, India planned to recover its* 
bsses in Kashmir We had over* 
400,000 men under arms at this time,| 
three times more than Pakistan, as 
well as clear supenonty in the air h' 
had taken our generals 16 long 
months to get the hang of things But^ 
nonetheless not an unreasonable 
period considenng the expenerKe of 
other armies and hardly surpnsing 
seeing as the Indian Army at 
independence had only three 
brigadier rank officers with command 
expenerKe 

The i ritx can say that Pakistan was 
even in worse shape, so how did it 
manage to hang on to what it had 
seized at the start’ India, at least, got 
more or less three divisions complete 



Mao Zedong and Jawaharlal fVefiru in Beijing" Deceptive mmllem 


i.MiH fit (Sim • .ill il ,iu oiinls lb vour 
icsiilis Vmn intentions aie there 
Siii'pK to keep you wai ,i <ind piou*- 
vi'hen i< tudlly you have lost bo saying 
<« IK" » r intended to liber te K.ibhmir 
I-, big I le nothing that (jCiieral K F’ 

I ,1 I'eiti tlid 111 i‘t 71 on "le un'slern 
III' ,t iiKikes iny ■.ense at allunli sswe 
»i.(e|)i that lif't ration ol I’likib'aii 
'X I iipieri Is.ibhnii" was his aim 

The thfleitnre between what 
lkip|)eiied to ( leiietal Carxlefb and to 
Ceneral Aurora is simple In the 
Utters lase the Amerxans had no 
interest in seeing East Pakistan 


survive, and the Chinese had no 
strength to help Islamabad In 
General Candeth’s case, the 
Govemment of India did not have the 
Lourage to stand up to the USA and 
liberate Pakistan-occupied Kashmir 
One Gcneial had the backing of his 
Government because it was put to no 
great test The other was let down 
because backing him required great 
courage, and this the Govnemment 
lacked 

Now let’s take a Icxik at the four 
wars from a slightly different 


and most of the logistics and tiaining 
bases of the (Oint Indian Army it we 
had three experienced bngadiers, 
Pakistan had none, and ncit even a 
division with any semblance of 
< ompletf ness That Pakistan had to 
rely so much on its undisciplined, 
murderous tribals is probably less a 
reflection of its clever strategy to 
show the world it was not informed 
and that genuine native tribals were 
doing the fighting than a realistic 
appraisal of its army’s limits 
The army's performaixe, or lack of 
performance, is irrelevant to our 


analysis Our point is, simply, diat 
given its numerical supenonty and the' 
advantage of a long war, the Army 
would eventually have prevailed and 
won back all of Kashmir The spring 
offensive would have been launched 
m April 1949 and probably by 
September or October of that year 
the issue would have clinched 
irrevocably in our favour 

Can we imagine our world without 
the all-pervasive, all-encompassing 
problem of a div/ided Kadimir? No, 
because we have lived with this 
wound for so long that we have come 
to look upon It as our natural 
condition 

Widi all Kashmir in our hands, the 
history of post independence Ihdia 
should be different 

Alas, It was not to be. and a cease¬ 


fire was rung down 
Why'> 

Because Pandit Nehru, that great 
and, lovable leader of our nation, gave 
in to his need to maintain his 
internationalist image as a man of 
reason, a man of peace, a man open to 
negotiate any issue, even the terntory 
of hiS country 

Nowhere did he think that the 
division of Kashmir perpetuated 
would enppie India in the years to 
come, (Aysically and emotionally 
The need to maintam his image 


must take precedence over the 

nation 

1962 

In 1%2 India lost But it would have 
won How^ 

Simply by refusing to accept the 
Chinese unilateral cease fire Simply 
by uttenng the woVds "The 
Government of India is determined to 
go on fighting till every inch of its soil is 
freed from enemy occupation” 

But would that not have prolonged 
the war^ A war that we could not have 
won because we were already 
defeated'^ 

No Because with the ons(>t of the 
hard winter, the Chinese would have 
had to retire They could not maintain 
their troops on the snowy southern 
side of the Hmalayas as they had 
outrun their communication m their 


In the game of 
power, all that 
counts Is your 
results. Your 
intentions are there 
simply to keep you 
warm and pious. 


rapid advance into India Their entire 
winter policy lor Tibet to thij clay 
calls for leaving the hart miniMnid- . 
forward, and withdrawing the rest to 1 

wanm, permanent bases till the spnng j 

Lven in the warm weathci they j 
maintain only a third of a unit up .i i 
regiment will post a battalK-n forward 
and the rest will remain in conift rtanle 
quarters till required 

There* was no way in whic h Cl ma 
roukl have maintained 20 (X)0 tr'xips 
inside India dirough the iviiitei relying 
on a touple of ten'porafy one ton 
road*- lor suijply 

A setbark is not a defeat Tlie 
Russians letnated one thousiind 
k'lomcters across their own country 
suftering the heaviest casualties in the 
history of war But they managed U» 
stabilize the front and returned to 


take Berlin 

A defeat is in the mind u you do not 
give in you can never be defealc'il 

The (hjhting foi Thagla Ridoe be-ian 
in Sepicmbc* 19^*2 By th* time oi the 
c ease fiiv , (jvei 36 infa*itrv trattalions 
were in the theatre, the eciuivalenf of 
four divisions Ttw Thapai plan for the 
defence of the Nortlivwst.lorinulauo 
in 1959, required three divisions lor a 
sure defence of thrs sensit'it area 
Nov.' India had tni* i*quivalent o' tour, 
jjl IS the equivak»nt o< an indofreiideot 
atmeured brigade waiting oii the* 
south liank of the Brahmaputra in 



otwr tha nation? 
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case the Chinese crossed into the 
Irvlian plains 

The Chinese had perhaps the 
equivalent of our regiments (one and 
one third divisions) against India 
along the western axis (Domdila) and 
elements of a division against tfie 
eastern axis (Walong) A Chinese 
division was much lighter in terms of 
engineers, transport, ai tillery than its 
Indian counterpart 

Most important, ’•’dia had a ver\ 
fine air force of 500 combat aircnifl 
totally outclassing anytning China 
possessed or anything it could 
operate out of Tibet 

Even though we had supenonty on 
the ground, we gave m And the air 
force was never used Why’ Because 
the Americans told us that we should 
now provoke the far supenor, totalK, 
non-existent, Chinese air forte Our 
Hunters, Gnats would have rippr-- 
the Chinese MIG 15s and MIG 17s to 
pieces, and our Canberras would 
have pounded their attack into the 
ground Every ton of fuel and 
ordnarKe required by the Chinese air 
force had to be brought across 2000 
kibmeters of mountain road We 
operated from large well<onnected 
bases in Eastern India How long 
could the Chinese even flow against 
us, leave alone fight’ 

Our magnificent air force, nowever, 
was stood down, and the army milled 
eu-ound putting more and more troops 
into the nordieast Within a year, 
there were eight large divisions in 
place 

We are not trotting out all the old, 
well justified cnticisms of the Army 
and the higher command, about how 
they failed bidia before the attack and 



Ixiw they bungled the defence ol 
Idwang This has all been thrashed 
out before 

We accep* that everyone did a bad 
job lieforc the war and when it broke 
out Our point is simply this even 
after all the setbacks, all the disasters, 
India could have made a realistic 
assessment of its adversary, its limits 
ind our strength We had only to keep 
our nerves, or at least lecovcr it, after 
the initial setbacks 
Had the Army been told to go on 
'ighting, it would have done so After 
dll, death is all a soldier faces, and for a 
soldier there are fates a bt worse than 
death 

T he Army, however, was not, 
told to continue Tie Air Force 
was not ordered into action 
No one ordered the bombing of 
Lhasa, Gyanste, Shigatse There was 
no Lt Col Doolittle on our tide, to 
make a symbolic but uhat a symbol- 
raid on China No one determinedly 
got together a naval task force to sail 
df fur Canton and lob a few shells at 
that city Nothing was done, 
■substantial or symbolic, except a 
g>'atcful acceptance of the cease-fire 
by a wholly shaken leaefership, and by 
a Nehru so destroyed that he imis 
broken and dead not bng after 
196.S 

The 1965 war, we are told, was a 
draw I had, earlier, even gone as far 
as to say that actuaUy it was a victory, 
because Pakistan wanted to take 
Kashmir, or at least a substantial part 
of Indian Kashmir, whereas India 
wanted only to defend itself So 
Pakistan failed and we succeeded Or 
so I belnved for a long tone. 
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Sometim«b it happens that a piece 
of information in your possession is 
later assessed very differently, 
because you are looking at the entire 
matter from a different perspectiv.« 
Talking to the Army after the 1965 
war, I learned that troops at the front 
had noticed that Pakistan's firing rates 
for Its artillery, and its air sorties, had 
started to fall off a few days before the 
cease-fire This information was not 
correctly assessed at the time, 
because no one really studies the 
Pakistan US military relationship, or 
knew how the USA deal with its 
smaller allies to prevent them from 
dragging it into a war not of its choice 
It was ctovious that the finnq rates 
were falling off at a time India was 
threatening Lahore and Sialkct 
because Pakistan's ammunition was 
running out 

The L'SA had crnbaigoed military 
supplies to both countries on the 
outbreak of wai As Pakistan was at 
least 7{W> equipped with American 
arms, this was a very severe blow As 
India had perhaps S't. American arms, 
this was of absolutely no 
consequence Sc> no fresh supplies 
were reaching Pakistan with the 
possible exception of some minor, 
clandestine shipments from Iran 

It was the Amencans' practice to 
give Its ally the capability of resisting 
an enemy attack for about two weeks 
After that, should it be deemed 
necessary the USA would amve with 


The India-Pakistan military balance 

Its own forces ll -sullies wore inefleu 
to maintain lust tripwire forces 
With the Pakistanis running out ot 
amniunition, but wntfi India lust 
getting into its stride this was the time 
to press the attack and go for broke 
The first of the rr'ountain divisions 
from the noitheast had come up, 23 
Mixintain Division out of Kangia and 
its lead brigade liad just entered 
action on the outskirts of Liliorc 
Whereas Pakistan’s strength was 
declining, ours was increasing 

Instead of stepping up the offensive, 
we again accepted a cease fire, this 
time pressurized by the Soviets And 
brave little Shastri, the man who 


Force trends during 1973-1987 

sui prised the Pakistanis by crossing 
the inteVnational frontier in retaliation 
lor the attack by Pakistan’s 7 Infantry 
D'cision at Chhaamb Akhnur, went 
to negotiate with ^yub Khan at 
Tashkent 

Shastri had no particular need, like 
Nehru and his successors, of being 
seen as a man of peace He was not 
addressing any international 
community But he was an kidian 
And the one thing you can count on is 
an Indian giving up when he is ahead 

An English sports commentator 
once said that the Indians were unique 
in the world in that they could always 
be counted on to snatch defeat from 
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♦he *«s\Ms o! V* toi'y 

I hi.rv IS bomething about being an 
indiai. that enables us all to make the 
most 'tcrniv of sacrifices, ancl then, 
wher our goal is just VMthm actual 
teach we coliapiee all over the place 
Haue s/ui-' «vEr seen a street 
atounient ir India ’ Say two scooter 
drt'prs au’ r.^-olwed in a collision vwith 
oach otht r but neither is hurt It may 
cka'K be t‘’e fault of one. but the 
(ne.ntable -'rowd hat gatliers from 
nowhere wi!', altei listening in great 
detail to the arauments of both sides, 
insis* o. 1 a ,'umpromiee The man who 
l^ right may not gee the need for a 
compromise. Out should he persist m 
refusing one, the crowd will turn 
hoh‘iie and side with the guilty' party 
Whs fever happened leading up to 
the accident, whoever was innocent 
or guilty, there has to be a 
compromise You have to 
compromise or you’re violating the 
tacit rules that we Indians live by 
This IB why it’s easy to talk us into 
compromising, even wiicn we have n<. 
leasofi *0 compromise, when doing so 
ir aqairst our own interests Indians 
canrxst qp that last extra mile, gnt 
their teeth and say to hell with 
everycitie, well do what’s right for us 
It 6 so much easier to simply punch 
the otner guy in the nose, break his 
(ixsth II retaliahon for tire bloody nose 
be has gi^<en you, to make your poinl, 
assuage your wounded ego, and their 
go home to brag about haw yiou 
defeated tr,« other, than to stand 
there a'ld slog it out till he falls 
When we *«alize how close we were 
to vKtory m 1965, then what we 
stiiered was a defeat 

1 em perfectly aware tha t the 
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The Indta-Pakletan mUitdry balance The ratio of Indian military 
auparlorlty to Pakialari 

by Ayub Khan llrey feel that they 
were going to wm and that there vuas 
no need to go for talks 
When we say India was going to 
wm, It IS because of objective analysis, 
rK>t because we wish to boost India 
At that time, Pakistan had its 12 
I>viwons in Kashmir, 7 DiyisKma in 



Nehru md J&inah at a reception in London: Wio won In Kaehmbr? 

wrnoured envisions, on btrength, Punjdb Pakistan had to forget its plan reached Akhnur and b ecat— It had 
belied the reality that Pakistan had to reach Akhnur and cut the Jammu made a shallow penetration at Khem 
actually converted its 106 Akhnur Poonthroad lt»6Armoured Karan, it could delude iteeM it uas 
Independent Armoured Brigade into a (Vision and 16 Infantry Division were winning Particularly since its Navy 
division by breaking out reserve tanks opfjosing the advance of India s I had just smacked tl^ noee o# ttw 
without US permission, by diluting Corps fromKathua Samba Its 10 much mot* powerful Indian Navy by 
tank crews in other regiments and by Division was opposing the advance of shelling Dw«rka, and its compac^ 
incorporatms scW-propelted tank India’* 15 Division out of Amritsar Its efficisnt air fore# had inflictaa 
destroyers into new armoured 8 Slvision was opposing bidia's 11 disproportionalB casualties tiie 
regiments .This hodge podge Division in the desert, plus an laiger.moi* diffuse, and still under 
arrangement meant that Pakistan’s independent bngadc That left its ra-smg Indian A«r Force 
armour was much less effective than a reconstituted 7 and previously But now lets look at the lirwHip 

seasoned annoured division and an uncommitted 9 Divisions reserves, trom||tne Indian side 
independent armoured brigade and 1 Armoured and 11 Infantry In the north we had our 3 Infantry 

Pakistan s 7 Division had to be Dvision opposed by India’s 4 Division Divi<!ion out of Leh,w^ich could spare 
pulled back to the Sialkot-Lahore an<^ 2 Independent Armoured two brigades to attack the Pakistan 
sector when Indian XI corps crossed ntirthem areas In Kashmirtw had 

the international frontier m the Because Pakistan had almost our larger 19 and 25 Divisions 

35. 




compared to just one larqc' division for 
Pakistan 

in the strctc K between Akhnur and 
Pathankot w*p had no less than five 
divisions, equal to half of Pakistan’s 
entire ar.i v These divisions were 10 
Divis'ori (Akhnur), 26 Division 
(Jammu) and 1 Corps with 1 
armoured, 6 Mountain and 14 
revision Hus Jammu held the 3 
Independent Armoured Brigade In 
the I\iniab we h,ad three divisions and 
an independent armoured brigade 
undei XI Corps, IS and 4 N ountain 
Divisions have already been 
mentioned, plus we had 7 Division at 
ferozepui But another division, 23 
Mountain, had moved up and was 
cmtcring action And Pakistan had 
virtually lost its 1 Armoured Division 
at Khem Karan India had nine 
divisions including one armoured and 
two independent armoured brigades 
between Akhnur and Ferozepur 
Pakistan had left six divisions 
including one armoured 

India also had the equivalent of 
another division in loose bngades, one 
under formation, and seven mountain 
divisions in the east Of these seven, 
at least one, 8 Division, could have 
been spared without weakening the 
Northeast defenses Whereas in 1959 
three divisions had been postulated 
for a firm defence, the withdrawing 8 
Division would have left India with six 
divisions 

This would have given an effective 
one armoured and ten infantry 
divisions plus one armoured bngade 


(leaving aside 2 (I) Armoured Bngade 
w/hich we deduct on account of 
casualties, as we have deducted 
Pakistan 1 Armoured Division) On 
P^lklstan’s side there were 1 armoured 
and five infantry divisions 

If we assign an infantry division a 


You have to 
compromise or 
you’re violating the 
tacit rules we 
Indians live by- 
Indians cannot go 
that extra mile, grit 
their teeth and say 
to hell with 
everyone, we’ll do 
what is right for us. 


value of 1, an armoured division a 
value of X and the independent 
armouied bngades a value of 2 (as 
being more than half as strong as an 
armoured division) we get a total of 15 
for India and 8 for Pakistan Using 
Lanchester's equation, we square 
each side’s combat power and get 225 
for India and 64 for Pakistan, or a 3 5 
to 1 superionty 


Assume furthei that after another 
two weeks of fighting India loses the 
equivalent of three infantry divisions 
and an independent armoured 
bngade, whereas Pakistan loses two 
infantry divisions and half its 
remaining armoured division (India’s 
losses would be greater because we 
were attacking) T)ien hdia’s combat 
power reduces to 100 and Pakistan’s 
to 20, or a five to one supenonty In 
the next two weeks this would have 
meant the end of Pakistan 

Our crude model supposes India 
attacks equally in Sialkot and Lahore 
sectors But if India haa coiKentrated 
Its forces in one, the favourable 
outcome would come sooner than the 
four additional weeks of war we have 
estimated 

It IS true that by the end of the three 
weeks tivjhting wc were running low 
on ammunition But Pakistan was in 
worse shape because it started with 
only two weeks’ sttxks So we iA«re 
better off relative to Pakislrn And 
because we had much more force to 
begin with, a downward slide in 
effxiency due to losses, zunmunition 
shortages and inadequacy of 
equipment would hurt Pakistan more 
th.ip us 

Meanwhile, the Navy could have 
made its attacks against Pakistan As 
for the IAI-. the gieatcr number of 
aircraft it lost was of no consequence, 
we had over 500 combat aircraft to 
Pakistan’s 170 Every single Pakistani 
aircraft lost was irreplaceable, but we 
had plenty more i*’ By the time 









An armoured vehicle croastng a water obmtacle Jndta mamtamed 3 5 to 1 mtpenorttv in combat power 
over Pakistan 


tJv numbers hetamc something like 
90 If) 350 for India, Pakistan would 
ha\ie lost the air battle 

Yes. none of this was going to 
Kippen overnight Tlie two i ountries 
had lieen at war for a little ove'^ two 
weeks, and piobably another two 
WLvks would havA- been requited for 
the state of attrition dcsciibed above 
to < ome about on land and in the air 
So give another two weeks after that, 
say SIX weeks in all, and Lahore' and 
Sialkot would surely have fallen 
Eiut of touisf, when we barely 
managed to psychologically hold out 
in a two week war, with an extia few 
cbys added for the initial defence of 
Lhlramb Akhnur, then there was no 
question of a six week war 

Analysing the ’971 war presents 
sjiecial problems because we have no 
at cess to the actual strategic plan 
used lor the west 

Consider, nonetheless, the 
situation in the west as of December 
16,1971 while the cease fire in the east 
was being signed 

Pakistan had 12 divisions in its wesi, 
disposed as foil iw*- 
Uri lithwal sector 12 Division (ov«>r 
strength) 

PcxjrKh Akhnur sector 23 Division 
(over strength) 

Sialkot set tor 8 arid IS Lkvisions, 2 
and 8 (1) Armoured Bngades, 
elements of 6 Aimoured ["hvision 
Lahore sec tor 10 and 11 Divisions, 3 
(I) Armoured Brigade 


Sind/Multan 18 and J3 Divisions 
Southern Strike Force 1 Armoured 
and 7 Division 

Northern Strike Force 6 Ar noured 
Divisionf- ) and one third ol 17 
Division 

'tie Northern Strike Force was 
held up trying to slow the Indian drive 
on Sliakergarh town and was not free 
for action elsewhere One bngade of 6 
Armoured Division was already 
engaged on the Basanter River 
against 16(1) Brigade, a clash between 
several squadrons on each side, 
wrongly described by an over 
enthusiastic Indian Press as the 
biggest tank battle since World War II, 
17 Division had already given up 
bngades to 23 Division lor the 
Chhamb assault ana to IV Corps 
(Lahore) to strengthen the defences 
tliere It had only one uncommitted 
brigade left Since the Indians were 
gnnding forward bv sheet force, not 
only would ctll of the remaining 
Northern Strike I orce become 
committed, trcxjps would hac^e had to 
tie pulled down from Kashmir and up 
from Lahore to hold the Indian attack 
once Slakergurh fell 

Pakistan’s only free reserws at this 
time were in the Southern Stnke 
Foire The 1 Armoured and 7 
Divisions were fresh and 
uiK ommitted Nominally, 33 Division 
was also undei this force, but it had 
detatched a bngade for Sutd, load 18 
Division, and another was reinforcing 


the Multan Sector defences, held 
primarily bv 105 (1) and 25 (1) Bngades 
from ^liemanke and Bhawalpur 
respectively 

Now consider India’s line up 
North 3 Division at Leh, with two 
bngades to spare 

Dll Tithwal 19 Division, almost equal 
in si/e to Pakistan’s 12 Division 
Poonch Rajoun Mendhar 25 Division 
(over strength) Two other bngades 
on the line no'th of Akhnur 
Akhnur Jammu 10 Division (over 
strength) and 26 Division, 3 (I) 
Armoured Brigade 

Sialkot 36,39,54 Divisions, with 2,14 
and 16 (I) Brigades 
Anvitsar Ferozepur 7, 14 and 15 
Dvisions plus ad hex: armoured 
bngade 

Fazilka (Foxtrot seccor)'I Armoured 
and t -) Division plus three bngades 
Desert 11 and 12 Divisions plus two 
bngades 

To be concludea* 


Extracted from ‘Tha War That Navar 
Was’ by Ravi RIkhya, pubUahad by 
Chanakya PubHcatfona Copy right 
Rwl Rithya 
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Cockroaches one-up 


^Ht bad news’, said 
I l)i Stephen C Frant?, a 
Jl. research scientist fv>i New 
J\ <xK State’s Department of Health, 
"is *!iat in New York City and many 
populated urban areas, 
<<< 1*loaches an' fkiurishinc ” 

‘rhe worse news”, said Professor 
Patricia Zungoli. an entomologist and 
psychologist from CIcmson 
University in Soutti Carolina, “is that 
It will probably never be possible to 
end huinan i (x kroath cohabitation ” 
“Aiid the worst news of all”, said 
P»' Bonn Kang, of the University of 
Kentucky's (Apartment of Medicine, 
"is tl«it cixkroaches are not just 
disgusting Thev^ are indeed 
Irazardous to your health" 

The occasion for all these sad 
tidings was an urban entomology 
semmai at the American University iri 
W^«h^ngton 

Is New York really the most 
cockroach ridden city in Amerxa^ 



“Well, ttierc aren’t any current 
surveys' said Kang, "but New York is 
certainly among the most infested 1 
doubt you could find an apartment in 
the entire! ity at any price that d<A sn’t 
have sorni’ kroaches in it ” 

Fia*itz argi ed that to single out 
New Ywk or any metropolis as tire 
most infested was laifair, although for 
a long time Schenectady was known 
among his colleagues as coc nroa' h 
city “The nicknarne was meant 
atfe< tKjnatelv”, he said adding that he 
was himsclt referred to around New 
York State as Dr Vermin 

Tlx* war between homo sapiens, 
age 300,000 years, and the order 
hlattanu. age 350 million years, has 
not tieen gome well for hc<rno sapiens, 
those atteiKlng the seminar agreed 
But that seemed to have little imp.« i 
on their iixirale I he researcbers 
snacked contentedly on Swis' made 
chocolate cockroaches with wings of 
aimorKf that had been arranged in a 
swarm atop a large table 

I unny cartooiis about cot kro 
ix ties and other creepy c rawlies were 
a tavoured visual aid lor the speakers 
And at one poirt during his 
preiientation of a paper. Architectural 
interventions for Comniensal 
Vertebrate Pest Marsigement, f rantc 
flashed a slide of a raw raton rye 
sarxlwicb with lettuce, drawing an 
appre. lative chuckle from the 
assembled s< holars 

In New York, Frantz said, 
cockroaches are not the only pests 


tliat should be the f<x:us of study and 
r orcem He recalled visrting offices in 
(downtown Manhattan where each 
moniing the employees scraped mice 
droppings off their desks before 
starting work 

Zungoli addressed the seminar on 
the psychological impact of 
cexkrortch infestation, citing atudes 
showing that cockroaches are indeed 
the animals humans dislike most (next 
come mosquitoes, rats, wasps and 
rattlesnakes) Nearly three out of four 
people surveyed considef cockro 
aches really ugly, more than 60 
percent concur with the statement 
'Seeing cockroaches makes my skin 
c -awl’, and a clear majority woi^ hke 
every last cockroach wiped off the 
face of the earth 

“That IS going a bit far”, Zungoli 
said "Ccx-kroaches are not all that 
bad”, she said 

While there is some variation in 
aesthetic injury levels—the number of 
cockroaches people can tolerate in 
their living environment without 
experiencing distress—no stAjsection 
of die Atnencan population likes 
cockroaches scurrying arpund and 
peopis plagued by infestations tend to 
express feebr«s of heljdessness and 
hopelessness, according to Zungoli 

"Cockroaches do not affect mood 
alone, however”. Zungoli said 
AltergiKS to cockroaches are much 
more common than previously 


believed “The high rates of asthma in 
AnerKa's inner cities may be caused 
by die severe levels of cockroach 
infestation in those areas”, she saxi 
Cockroaches also carry viruses, 
bacteria, fungi, protozoans and othet 
nasty things 

Although the seminar was 
sponsored by Amenccin Cyanamid, 
the company that makes Combat- 
an anti-cockroach contraption that 
was the subject of a 1966 New York 
Times editorial entitled ‘At Last, 
Victory over Vermin’* — the 
consensus among die researchers 
was that bug traps and inaecticxles 
eure only part of tiM solution 

"We i«ed to take a holistic 
approach to urban pest rnjanage 
ment”, saxi Frantz ‘By and large we 
have these problems because we are 
creating the conditions that allow 
'these creatures to live with us ” 

Among the ingredients in such a 
programme are improved sanitation, 
the creation of physical barriers to 
infestation, increased ecological 
education and the use of 
environmentally safe pesticKles 

All of which IS unlikely to entirely 
dimoiate cockroaches from kitcher> 
sinks and bathroom baseboard' 
across New York and the nation 
“Always put your money on the 
insects”, saxi Zungoh “They'ie here 
to stay ” 
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People 

from 

another 

time 


The hills of Malkangiri in Kora put, Orissa , are the 
home of the Bondas, a primitive tribe that still practises 
shifting cultivation and lives off forest products. 
Civilization as we know it has not yet reached these 
remote mountain recesses where a centuries-old 
lifestyle Is largely preserved intact. M. HAGUE looks at 
a pfKi^ whose ways are frozen in time. 
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picturesque They strett>’ »iong or 
cbmb up a hill side, su.'-wnded by 
grooves of ntango aj'd , h kfruit trees 
A perennial strean' flows through 
Bonda houses an situated close to 
each other and arranged m a 
haphazard tashMin There are no 
proper roads A megahthic platform, 
called smohitH)', is built either in the 
centre of tht village or at a convenient 
place 'Hiis IS the centre of Eionda 
religious and social life Younqandold 
gpthei here for gossip and disc ussion 
The presiding tlcity of'the village 
known as hundt is often erected near 
the sinohibor Usually Bonda huts are 
two roomed and thatched. The walls 


are made of straw and mud or 
bamboo, supported by a number of 
wcKxlcn pillars The first nxrrn is used 
for cooking and sleeping, the second 
for stcning gtain The family sleeps in 
the lem ed enclosure in front of the 
verandah The family deity is kept in 
the corner of the inner roerm 

Bonda women wear scanty 
clothing These they weave iti their 
own primitive looms ou‘ ot kereng 
fibre, collected fiom the jungle or 
..oloured yam purchased Irom the 
market T he cloth is only H' wide and 
2 long It IS called rengo Women lie it 
around the middle in such a way as to 
leave the left tivgh hare But they 


cover their nudity to a great extent by 
wearing ornaments Brass and bead 
necklaces reach their navel A 
number of heavy circular metal collars 
cover the upper portion They shave 
their head completely and wear round 
it a number of bands. They ejo not use 
nose rings but do yse earrings They 
also wear numerous broad brass 
bangles The men wear only a loin 
cloth called ghost mu ; 

The mam cxrcupation of the Ekinda- 
IS agriculture and gathering jungle 
produce They are expert at both 
settled and shifting cultivation Rice is 
IheiT staple fcxid, supplemented by 
gruel made of powdered mango seed, 
bamboo shcxjl, edible roots, gre^n 
leaves and wild vegetables They eat 
beef, hunt boar rabbit, peacock and 
fowl and catch fish They keep cattle 
but do not drink milk or take dairy 
prod ice Fhey are found of carrion 
They drink enormous quantities oi 
mahua a liquor brewed from the pulp 
of rnangp jackfruit, molasses and 
Salop infants are given the juice of 
sago pJm as a substitute for mother’s 
milk Eiondas sell very little of their 
produce Only jsepper tobacoo, 
plantains and jackftuits ate sold They 
also sell a large quantity of broom 
stick They purchase articles like 
ornaments, beads and cooking pots 
In spite of their pnmitiveness and so- 
called poverty, Bondas enjoy a high 
degree of economic seif sufficiency 
Occasionally they plunder markets 
and take away cattle, poultry, Salop 
and foexi 

Bonda society is broadly divided 
into two - the Ontal (cobra) and the 
Killo (figc't) There .s another type of 
organisation called the Kuda tvery 
man pu*5 the title of his Kuda after his 
name 

The village ts the most important 
srxial unit ot the Bonda aid the 
members are known as Soru Bhai 
Members of the same village cannot 
intermarry In the old days Bondas 
had youth dormitories outside the 
villages but now they are within the 
villages These dormitories serve as 
meeting points for voung men and 
women Premarital sex is forbidden 
but adolescent boys are allowed to 
visit girls’ dormitories in other villages 
They sing and dance with the girls 
Soon each man selects his sweetheart 
and to show tnis, lie slips a bangle on 
to the girl’s wrist Young people are 
given full freedom to chose their 
spouses but subsequently they have 
to get their parent’s consent 

Marriage is very expensive u^at 
with a complicated series of ntual 
visits by parents of both sides, the 
payment of bnde price fsogar tanka) 




A buffab IS sacnficed, the bride is 
escorted to the groom’s house and 
the Wedding is formalised This sort of 
wedding is known as sebung There 
are less expensive types of 
weddings - Damang Jan and 
Tessargur - where the ritual visits 
and buffalo sactifices are dropped 
Elopement and abduction are 
permitted Widows arc allowed to 
marry the husband’s elder brother 
Men ask for compensation when their 
wives marry other men after divorce 

An interesting ft afbrc of Bonda 
marriage is that the wife is often older 
^than the husband Women prefer to 
(marry younger men as they can earn 
for them in then old age But the men 
often take wives later on They also 
have affairs with their younger 
brorhers’ wives This sometimes lead 
to family quarrels and divorce 

Usually Bonda:* cremate ’heir dead 
except in rases of death dunng 
■pregnancy or due to small pox and 
cholera After the cremation an oval 
ring of stone is made around the ashes 
and this iS covered 

Bondas do not bathe regularly The 
village is dirty and unhealthy as it has 
no drainage system Cewsheds are 
kept dose to the house, goats and 
pigs stay msidt. the house and 
cowdung lies all over 

Bondas are very devout and 
observe then reiiginn in a simple and 
inexpensive manner Turmeric 
powder unboiled i ><. e with husk, cups 
made ot leaves, qne egg, goat or fowl 
ate used curing religious rites Dance 
and music arc part of these rites 

They consider Mohaprabhu as 
supreme deity High on a great 
banyan tree, at *he centre of a grove, 
at Mudalipada an ancient sword is 
hidden Today the sword has become 
the symbol of an impxjrtant local 
deity—Pathhand Mahaprabhu The 
other demigod Bursung Hundu— 
represen's mother earth An 
important festival is ^s Arks or Pajs 
parab when vegetables like beans, 
pumpkins ana cucumbers are eaten 
for the first time The ^ men stage a 
iriock fight beating each other with 
sabp leaves The winner gets back aH 
that he has mortjiged The sacred 
sCvord is brought down horn the 
banyan tree and worshipped Paddy 
saeds arc collected, worshipped and 
ceremonially distributed Mango and 
lackfruit are eaten for the first time A 
ceremonial hunt is arianged Dunng 
the 'estival outsiders are not allowed 
nto the village Another festival is 
Dashtra parb when the bow and 
arrow and other weapons are 
worshipped Animals are slaughtered 
and there is much merry making 




'democratic’ 
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Ghana goes 



As well as undertaking a 
far-reaching programme 
of economic reform, the 
Ghana Government of 
Flight Lt Jerry Rawlings 
is trying to devise a 
political system “based 
on our local history and 
custom” As part of this 
process, it is planning 
local elections in which 
candidates will stand as 
individuals with cam¬ 
paigns controlled closely 
by the Government 
Students, lawyers and 
other groups, however, 
have dismissed the 
proposed procedures as 
a sham. Kabral Blay- 
Amihere reports on the 
election process. 


A S part of Its attempt to 
find “an authentic Gha 
naian rooted democracy” tne 
military Government has s.c rapped 
the literacy reqiMtement tot 
candidates in the torthcominq 
election for district assemblies Says 
Head of State, Might Lf Jerry 
Rawlings “It will be tietler to have an 
Assembly of honest illiterates than 
learned people who will not put *he 
interest of the nation hign " 
Similarly, K Annan Agyei, 
coordinating assistant of the 
Committees for the Defence of the 
RevolutKJti 'n the Brong Ahafo rpyion 
says “This s real demex rac v Our 
rural communities are still illiterate 
and then illiteracy must not be a 
< orrstraint” 

Nor will candidates be regui'’ed to 
pay deposits, m an attempt to ensure 
tiia* the nen do not hija. k the 
assemblies Says the executive 
secretary of th» Commission for 
Deino<racy, L A Hai/e! “Affluence 
will in no way be s qualifying yardstick 
for candidature " 


About 6 million registered voters 
will have the chance to elect members 
of 110 district assemblies, which are to 
be the bedrock of what the 
Government terms “participatory 
grass root democracy ” The date of 
the polls has not been set, but is 
expected to be late November So 
crucial IS their success that ail the 
political organs of the Government 
and key functionaries have joined the 
campaign trail 

1 he elections are the first since the 
Provisional National Defence Council 
c ame to power seven years ago They 
represent an attempt by the military 
Government to satisfy demands for a 
return to civilian lule 

In a response to demands from the 
Ghana Bar Association, the National 
Union of Ghana Students, the Trade 
Union Congress and other bodies, in 
1986, Rawlings said his Government 
would not hand over but would hold 
district elections in 1988 The 
Government sees the assemblies as 
the answer to Ghana’s search for 
democracy 


Since independence in 1957, there 
have been three civilian and four 
military regimes Rawlings himself 
came to power through a coup and 
blames pztfty pioiitics for sll the 
country's ills “Democracy is not 
party p<>litics,'’ he says He favours a 
non party system, ’ a return to our 
roots ” 

In 1984, Rawlings made a retired 
Appeal Court Judge, Justice D F 
Annan, his deputy and gave him the 
additional responsibility of chairing 
the National Commission for 
Democracy which was charged with 
evolving an authentic Ghanaian 
rooted demorrary Said Justice 
Annan “What we seek is a 
democratu system based on our local 
history and custom ” 

The Commission’s rccommenda 
tions, summaiised ui a "Blue Book” 
says candidates in the two thirds of 
seats not appointed by Government 
will stand as individuals They will not 
be allowed to organise their own 
rallies “These measures have been 
evo'ved to prevent the rich 
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dominating or influencing the 
outcome of the elections,’ explains a 
Commission spokesman 

T he proposals have met 
muted opposition from 
several quarters The 
Students Union -which has been 
calling for a Government handover 
since 1983- -described the concept as 
bogus atfid reiterated its call for a 
return to multi party rule 
The Union opposed a member of 
the Government being in effect the 
elector 2 il commissu ncr, a reference 
to Justice Annan 

rhe Bar Association supports the 
students’ rail for a return to 
constitutional rule So docs the Trade 
Union Congress and political groups 
like the leftist Kwame Nkrumah 
Revulutionarv Guards Commented 
Ray Kakraba QuarShie, an Accra 
lawyer "The concept will breed 
intolerance and dictatorship ’’ 

Critics airque that the fundamental 
qui St ion of wlio is to rule Ghanr rt the 


2p 

national level is not answered by the 
Blue Book But the Government 
insists that the district level elections 
arc not the end o‘ the scairh for 
democracy Says Annar> “It is an 
evolution, an<^ we ‘lall gel there 
We’re beginning a prexess taking a 
journey that will ultimately lead to the 
creation of real democrat y ’’ 

The Government argues that it is 
decentralising power previously 
concentrated in Accra The Blue 
Book says the assemblies will be tht 
highest political administrative organs 
in the districts and will supervise the 
economic development of their 
respective areas 

The aim is that decisions affecting 
people in rural areas will be taken liy 
themselves and not by c ity dwellers 

The Defence Council is ignoring the 
opposition and is going ahead with its 
plans !t has allocated 6 billion ccdis 
for the election exercise C.impaign 
speeches make the headlines in the 
state >wncd media Gocernment 
olticials take every opportunity to 


urge people to take an interest in the 
elections 

On a recent tour of the north. 
Rawlings’ themes ranged from the 
threat of guinea worm dise 2 ise to the 
best way to filter water But he always 
found^ime to mention the polls 

The campaign has been one sided 
since the only groups raising issues 
are Government agencies or quasi 
Government organisations like the 
31st December Women Movement 
headed by the Head of State’s wife, 
Nana Konadu Agycman Rawlings, the 
June 4th Movement and the 
Committees for the Defence of the 
Revolution Activists from these 
groups have b^en touriiig remote 
areas 

Many Ghanaians have accepted a 
“wait and see” attitude to the 
elections Said newspaper columnst 
Dan Lad ' What concerns Ghanaians 
now IS the question of survival, how to 
survive on meagre salancs ” (Gemini 
News 1 


Water, water everywhere 


L IF 1 on eailh i ould tic adveisely 
altt I led lot 1 000 veais bv 
global vC.inning expec ted in the’ 
ne si ‘H) ''lO years say liie .luthors of ^ 
n*’w lejxirt 

been if inimediaie ac lions were 
taken to sie.n 'he 'emjx'riiluie 
iivrt<is« expected to be bitwven 
1 S and 4 S degrees t c ntiqiade the 
haimiul eltec is c.ould not be stcipoed 
Savs Vincent Cable, an ecoiioniK 
affairs advisor to the Coinmonweallli 
Sec retaiMt cvlu< b c c'mmissioned the 
study “St K’nti as sav 'c* 're too late to 
stof) some ot tlic c'hang ‘s from 'akinij 
plac e It will lake 20 to 3o y**,ii s for this 
poKcss to cK c ur 

“We’ce already i cjminitted 
ourselves to global cvarming 
beginning thca^’s not mi> h wi can 
del to retinve it ’’ 

' A paper prenared h three 
sCK’fitists from the University of Ucsl 
Anglia for the study warns that even it 
global wamitng stopped abruptly in 
2030, sea levels would tout inut to rise 
toT aiiot’ncr 1,000 vccirs 

The’ vvaiming is caused bs the 
release ot gases that break do-vii tin 
atmc’sjiliere atvl allow mow he it to 
perv'tiate the earth’s surface It is 
fea ed this will cause ixilii ic'e c ap>- to 
shnnk, oceans to expand and sea 
k'vels to rise 

The East Anglia v icniisis pointed 
out that the global s^a IcvpI had iiscn 


Islands and iow-lying 
deltas ivtli face heavy 
flooding during the next 
50 years if countries 
continue to emit gases 
which destroy the eaith’s 
protective atmosphere 
Elaine Shein reports that 
a Commonwealth study 
is being made on what 
areas will be threatened 
by global warming and 
what can be done to save 
them 


lO IS cfiiiirnetrc's ir, iho past 100 
years il i-.*- ^^JCc led to rise another 20 
to 40 c 111 by’’0.10 

III islands and low lying ccxisci! 
areas, hicjh* r sea levels liaiislale into 
cfi >om 

Cable said endangtred areas 
iix ludi‘ ilands 

Maldivv liiv'alu aixf Kiiibati some 
of the longa islands, low lyiricj deltas 
iiK hiding BangLidesh, the Indus delta 
'll Pakistan, the Nik*delta in Egyi<i, the 
east c oast ot Chin»i and the whok. ot 
Asui wheie rivi’rs run into t! e sea 

Couiiciies below sea level. sucL as 
I lollaiid and Guyaria, and areas such 
as Louisiana, New Orleans ‘‘nd 


Massachusetts would all be greatly 
affected 

Highei water lewis wiuuld increase 
the danger c^f floixiing and the damage 
caust'd by sea surges during storms 
Cyclones, already a serious threat to 
nvany low lying areas, could prove 
even more devastating 

Such storms can cnpple an island 
Dominica lost 85 per cent of its 
housing to a 1979 hurricane 
Baibados, St Vincent, St Lucia, 
Jamaic a anc' the Cayman islarKis 
suffered severe damage in 1980.arid 
two yea's later a hurricane destroyed 
half the housing in Tonga and 
devastated the fruu crop 

The Maldives, a chain of l,19fi 
islands barely two metres above sea 
level, would be in grave danger 
President Maumoon Abdul Gayoom 
says a one metre rise in sea levt. 
during a storm would be enough to 
put them m leopardy 

lx)w lying c oastal areas, such as the 
Ganges Brahmajiut'a Meghna delta 
of Banjladedi, and the east and 
northeast coasts of India wo' Id 
become vulnerable Coastal citie„ 
suf h as Cairo and Shanghai would 
also be in danger 

Tht Workdwrafeh Institute says 
piotcctive dikes will be needed 
inmany cases, but the costs are 
massive—the Netlierlands devotes 
SIX per cent of its gross national 
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product to pioki ti'i'i It from the 
sea Dt'ccltjpir.a i.iimics must 
decide if barru'i^ >■ be built or 

cities 111 lou/lvi'T, i»Ms should lx 
abiindoned 

The dtinot, ' iiuba'kiiiruinq was 

first si'jhtt 1.1 "i. ’Viiti o* the < eiiturv 
bv a S'l'i''..! lent 1 st bu* only 
receiiti' ‘i us < ountrics taken .k tion 
against tiu *fir€-at last year ?4 
natioii'. ig-ied in Montreal to a 50per 
ceni 'P the usi of ParmtuI 
chlorolloiiroi iibous by l'>49 
Eiekii'ini a'vl Nord.. > out.tins haw 
hiiiiied (- FC prodtk tioii < mi jiU lel. 


Gases einitied tlitough the burning 
ot fossil fuels like (.(>ai and oil must also 
be icduced, but the East Anglia paper 
pixnts out that while industrialised 
lountiies are cutting back, carbon 
dioxide emissions from deueloping 
( ountries are growing at a rate of 5pcr 
cent a yeai and will soon surpass the 
industrialised world 

Slavs Cable "Tliere isn’t a great 
deal the developing world can do to 
restrain consumption There’s the 
putt ntial cf < onflii t arising who 
should do it^’ 


Gayoom told the United Nations 
General .\ssemblv last year that the 
Maldives cannot afford the projects 
> needed to save the islands bidustrial 
countries, which created the probk*m, 
will be expectec' to help 

The East Anglia paper points out 
that as the Third World reconciles 
Itself to growing populations, debt and 
declining living standards, ‘it is 
difficult to imagine the less immediate 
concerns of greenhouse gas pollution 
rtnd possible climatic change will take 
precedence ” (Gemuii Newsi 


Proud conviction 


A I IN I I .lut.i u III)' to I 
•ole I.I.; (>i<l Flk'ii il 

othk I itliuii . .11 k Kv-i le.U 

ATlf <111 I'nl ilgeiil ..null wa. i illu i ,i 

b.xf hat 

:^he (i .•uiiiilit le thin.' up * I tepl 
11 ini hes t.ili, loud of th« bol'lt and 
kapal'k of iriviieni > t<'Wdr h« 
betii’i*. Ill IS*'* ^t the ajie ot i , sne 
> en* a hit tiHi ftii and pirn hi’d the 
a it" ’^iitcini". > 1 .» h \d inv.<tei.l up tixi 
1 .ir'doii roon. 

P(ii lUi I'im. whii h sherfcnied 
<>( iMutse I l‘i'n Timson was 
transpifte 1 tor Mi ' > i\ustralia, where 
she oseri aipe nei wild streak 
iiu'.ind twn V anil Ikiu 11 i hiuiu n 
I j'l.iy her desi eiKi nil iiiust A 
"n 111 spe iK ot l llei W‘l''pi|(i« 'or 
ill l.h, p<is' few year*- tin ■•h.im. o' 
Ausliali.-!’' founding .is a pen.ii ci'lony 
tias f.i lid .ind ii h.is fietm’ieci in ukof 
distiris tion to V i.iirp a .'sivict 
aiiCes'iir 

In the society of Australian 
genea'ogisls, where Ellen’s gte<ir 
gicat great granddaughter Norma 
Tuck works, people no longer *iv to 
hii*. w'hat once was t tilled the ‘t one i< i 
aini’ in their past 

'Twenty years ago. that was the 
.keX'ton in the closet that nobody 
'.liked about ■ said cme of Tuck’s 
researchers, Perce Water 
h.jiisc ‘Now we’re tall’ng all over 
(lij'-sc Iv.* trying to hnd lonvicls ” 

’’<1 k V'lnt Hall, one of thee ountry’s 
lesiini gc'iiealcKjists. says. The 
.1 'la 1 their Mayflower and 
^ il i! .1* i i. *^,avi our society of 

1 1 I i^illi'yii.v h sc« nd ints of the 

j '' ’ tot’’'I c' . > I' I Is who landed 

■ 1 1 'K' c .irs 1’ 

I ' ot’i. nti (H'n irinrt c orK'K ts 

I .'ri • <t O". > "u v V| rtli yf.i., to 

found the' n u i< m nation of Ausiralia, 
aixl the II 'Vscendaiits are busy 


i'or long Australians had been 
ashamed of and tried to hide 
the fact that they descended 
from the convicts who had 
been deported to Australis 
from Britain two centuries ago 
Today, however, they are not 
ashamed of this ‘convict taint’ 
m their past Rather they are 
proud to trace their roots 
reports Seth Mydans 

c oinpili.-iq hound family histones that 
.lilt two wails of a room at the 
c* 'le.ilixjv Society 

Hiis new embracing of the convict 
past IS pait of an attempt by Australia 
to ledefiiie itself as its ties to the 
Bntish Empire weaken and as it 
welcomes growing numbers oi Asian 
immigrants 

T\t?Te IS a touch of defiance in the 
hushed voices among the bcxik 
shelves of the Scxiety as blame is laid 
on the social ills of the old world fcii 
the transgiCMion of Australia’s 
piont ers 

‘ Pretty well without exception, 
everyone who was sent out here was 
100 'ler cent better off thanif they had 
kept on in Englarxl,” Tuck said 
"So many of them came out for 
such minor enmes, and we tend to 
think, ‘Poor dears’ ’’ 

Thz search for convict anceitor* 
makes use of meticuioua official 
tc'LOrds that include physical 
ck'*>c nptioMs as well as a^t accgynting 
of work .issitjnnienls, marriages and 
ffogijmgs 

ikit there are distrc^ssing gaps, the 
genc.ilog.sts say. because a century 


icjo Members ot P.ufiariu'iil, li> hide 
tfieii own (cjiivic I line.igc , duiii|X‘d 
biMlIiMds ot these tes .'ids iiilo 
Sydix V harbciur 

1 )i ihc s<i"iv: rc.'vin Aus'Mli.'n 
censu-. record' have hi, lav 1 i'<'ii 
ciestiovcd cjiic e they h.ici Ixm 
collated 

‘ Novc vcii ail |kis! II. at * hamt 
ixiii't vip)*' H.ili stjid Finn IS .1 
gro'iiid jwc'll III III reali’licit, of a 
nali.ina' iJei'iiti, Ikoplo aic weaimg 
their 1 line Id jiast I'Ue a badge cn 
hc,inouT Not ceivcme ot course' 
ixit Aunt Uiuia 

“I s.ucl 111 hfci, Hi V, did you real'/c 
old Flic 1 was a toncncl’^’’ Tuc k saic* 
‘it turiisout she did but she JUGulfln-t 
Ivi'v I' 'hat Lllen was a bad girl 

“I .isked my mum’s mother, ’ Tuc k 
coiiti,.iied, aixl she said, 'lyxik 
Norrn.i I do not wish to disr iiss the 
matter ’ 

'''uc k said she has refrained from 
puhlisntiiq a family histoiy m' 
deferc .xe to the feelings of Aunt 
Laura who is in her 80s 

Be 1 1 * she did, it would sbo'v that her 
family comes of good traditional' 
Australian stock 

According to the penal records, 
Qlen was Roman Catholic, literate, 
freckled, with brown hair and gray 
eyes, and I'ore a number of tattoos on 
her upper arms, irKluding a heart with 
the words, “I love" 

After her senferxing at the Old 
Bailey, she made *he lour month 
voyage to Austr ili.i .ilxxiid the prison 
ihip Lucy Davidson which earned 
onl^ women 

Her first years in Australia were not 
a success, and she was repeatedly 
jailed, transported and assigned to the 
jfemaie factory, appaiently as a silk 

.weaver 



BRIDGE. _ 

To most average pbs«rs cross rirffing m 
< un Whenever they get the charge they 
cross ruff even if the situation does not 
u«rrant that Look at the following deal 
which came m a recent Calcutta 
tournament 

Deal — 16 West dealer, EW — Vul 

NORTH 

S A 

H 98765 
D AKQ92 
C 32 

EAST 

3 109S3 
H aqj: 

I> VaU 
C 8765 

SOUTH 
S Q8765 
H Vod 
O J 10 8 7 3 
C J 10 9 


1 he btduing<i 


w 

N 

E 

S 

1N(16 18) 

P 

2C 

P 

2D 

Dbl 

2H 

P 

3H 

P 

4H 

5D 

D’ble 

P 

P 

P 


West cashed AK of chib and exited with 
06 The declarer won the tnck in dtanmy 
when East discarded a clii] The declaici 
then cashed SA, ruffed a heart in hand, 
ruffed a spade in dummy (When West 
followed with S-J), ruffed die 2nd heart m 
hand, ruffed another spade in dummy, 
felling West’s King m the process He then 
ruffed the 3rd heart in hand and played S-Q 
from hand. West ruffed, dummy over 
ruffed The declaivr got two more tnrkaby 
.cross ruff and concerned the last trick to 
East SI heart - down one Had West 
retumeo any other card instead of a 
cfaamond m the 3rvl tnck, the hand would 
have been an deal example of a cioss ruff 
But once the trump is attacked, you 
cannot have more than << trx ks m trump in 
addition toSA,ardthaicumesd(>wnto 10 
tncks So, how do you account for the al 
snportant 11th tnck’ 

The cross ruff is now ruled out, for that 
will get you only 10 tncks From the 
bddsig and the play you know that East 
(holds 4 cards in spade 5 cards in hearts 
and 4 cards m club aid East cannot haw 
more than 7 H C Ps So, West’s 
chstnbutions will be f 3 14 usth 16 H C Ps 
If West holds S K. the haid is non clad It, 
on the otfier hand. East holds S K. 'he 
hand does not n^ke You must bu Id yiiui 
pbn on this premise only 

Now, your problem lies m the propier 
timang You count your tricks You have 3 
tncks m spade (as the fourtfi ard the 5lh 
spade will be go^ on ruffing two spades in 
dummy) and 5 tncks in diamond plus 2 
^ade rufis in dummy But these added up 
to 10 treks only Soforthe 11th tuck you 
•t* to ruff the innocent kxiking C J si 
dummy Now the ciuestKin of timing 
oornes If you win the diamord return in 
tivTimy and release SA and then cross to 
hand through a heart ruff and then ruff 
■Pade n dummy, cross to hand aqain 


spade in dummy, your spade will be gcxid, 
but you will not have another additional 
entry m hand to effect a club ruH in dummy 
end then to cxish your winner spiade For 
this necessary additnnal entry you have 
to win the danxind return in hand, not in 
dummy Ytu use iqi this entry for ruffir^ 
C J n dummy, then cash S A, cross to 
hand twee through heart ruff to establish 

film 


your spade by ruffing 2 spades in dummy, 
while mamtsuning a small diamond in lha> 
process Ycu cross to hand through a 
ciamtind^dra'v exit tfie last diamond from 
West, and then cash your now-estaboshad 
spiades So, tne crucal play is to nifl tha 
club m the very fcxirth tnck 

GURUDEV 



1 The p'.ictiire is that of India’s highest falls, so where is't? 

2 A Plan who later became a ’Bharat Ratna’ visiled this place and said, 
"What a waste'” Who was he and why did he react sc>^ 

f And what came of Ins sense of waste** 

1 Who or what is ‘L eismania donovani”’ 

S Who has directed the film biography of Nehru, Sponsorea by 
Dcxirdarsiian for his birth ccntenary'7 

I HE ANSWERS 

1 The Jog Falls, m Karnataka 

2 M Visvesearaiya he was appalled by the tremendous energy that was 
WoSled 

f The Sharavathy hydroelectric project, the biggest sniglc generating 
station .n India when it was built in tlie Sixties 

4 1 nis IS the zoological name of the 'jrotDzoal parasite that is responsible for 
kala a/ar 


WEST 
S KJ4 
H K 10 4 
D-6S4 
C A KQ4 




( ▼ ETT US see vwhat iS in the 
I rther casket, before we get 
» ^ into a bad humour,' proposed 

the Emperor So the nightingale came 
forth and sang so delightfully that at 
first no one rould say anything ill 
huTOured of her 

'Superbe' choimen/' exclaimed the 
ladies ftir they all used to chatter 
French each one worse than her 
r>eighl'oiir 

Hoc much the bird reminds me of 
'he miJsiL.il box that lielonged to our 
ottssed I nrpress, remarked .in old 
Kii'ijnt ‘t)h yes' these are the same 
I'inff., ttif same execution ’ 

Yi»>'yes' said the tmpeior, and tie 
wet:>t like a child at the remembr.mce 
f will still hope that it is not «* real 
tjird,’ said the Pnntess 

‘Yes It IS a real Viird,’ said those who 
had brought it 

•••>«*« I * al _ 


tlv Pn'u ess .iiid she iX'sitively 
lefused to see ]he I’linte 

Ht>wev<>r he w.is rsif to lie 
discouraged, lie daubed hij face over 
brown and black pulled his can over 
Ills ears md knocked at the door 
'Good day to my lord the Emperor'' 
Siiid lie Cai I tiave employment at 
the palace'.*' 

'Winy yes,’ said the I mperoi, ‘I want 
some uric to take care of the pigs, for 
we hwe a great miany of them ’ 

So the Prince wa^ appointed 
‘imperial Swineherd’ He had a d'rfy 
little room close by the pigsty, and 
there he sat the whole day and 
worked By the evening, he had made 
a pretty little saucepan Li tie bells 
were hung all round it, and a,hen1he 
pot was boiling, these bells ' inkled in 
the most charming manner, and 
played the old melody, 

Adi, du lieber Augustm, 


But wivii V as still more curious, 
•vivii iiial whoever lield his finger in 
the vapour o' this saucepan 
iinmedntely smelt all the di<>he 5 that 
were cixikiiig on every hcadh in the 
cl^y this, you see, was something 
cjuitj? different from the tose 

NfAv the Princess, happened to 
wJk that way And when she heard 
the tune, she stood quite still, and 
seemed pleased for she could play 
‘I lebar Augustin’ — it was the only 
piece" she knew and she plasied it with 
one finger 

‘tWhy there is my piece,’ said the 
Princess ‘That swinecherd must 
certainly have been welt educated'Go 
in and ask him the price of the 
instrument ’ 

So one of the court ladies must run 
m HcM/ever she drew on viooden 


U Jt £i 
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Seeing Red 


INDIAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
- IMPACT OF RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

By Shukla Roy, Minerva Associates, 
7 B, Lake Place, Calcutta 700 029; Rs 
120 _ 

T here Hbs been a plethora 
of hterature on the Russian 
Revolution and the Commu¬ 
nist movement of India and tncir 
influence upon our leaders 
Any new book on »hesc topics is 
hkely to entail the monotony of 
repetition if it is not based on new 
findings 1 he book under review is no 
exception Tlie author discusses the 
thoughts of some Indian political 
leaders of the freedom struggle who 
where influenced by the Russian 
Revolution and Marxism The illusion 
and reality o* the Russian Revolution 
greatly aflected the leading Indian 
polibCBns so much that the Congress 
party was divided into two opposing 
camps — Socialist and Rightist 
llie name of Jawaharlal Nehru 
emerges as one ot the foremost 
socialist thinkers He hao a strong 
propensity for ideological considers 
ton The emergence of this group was 
a big challenge to Gandhi and 


Gandhism It tried to radicalise the 
Congress 

The communists, being guide<i by 
the principles of the sixth Congressol 
the Communis't Intemafional.dubbec 
the eSP as “Sot lal Fas< ist " It was a 
big mistake The 1935 Congress of'he 
Communist International rectified the 
mistake 

One of the leading figures of that 
time was Jayprakasfi Narayan (J P) 
His thoughts were coloured l>y 
Marxism fits expectations from the 
Communist Irtemational was very 
high but It was not fulfilled The over 
beanng control upon the Communis! 
Party of India by the Communist 
Internationa! irked J P He, according 
to the author, did not join the CPI tor 
that reason 

Asoka Mehta, Acharya Narendra 
Deva, Lohia and many others were 
cntcal of the Communist Interna 
tionai with which the Indian 
Communists were tied inseparably It 
was believed by Asoka Mehta, 
Narerxira Deva and Lohia that the 
Communist fritemational was an 
instrument to car.y out the foreign 
policy of the USSR How aivd why did 
these leaders form such an idea’ 
Were they right in their thinking’ 


These questions hd\« not been 
answered by the author 

Nehru's initial love of the 
Communist Intematiorvil began to 
wane with the passage of time He 
once rebuked Minoo Masani for 
cntKising Stalin but later withdrew 
himself from the communist 
baixlwagon h is interesting to rwte 
what Subhas Chandra Bose said to, 
comrade R Pahne Dutt (R P D) in 
1938 regarding the Indian Corrwnu 
mstb 

“I should point out also that 
t.ommunism as it appeared to be 
demonstrated by many of those 
who were suppiosed to stand for it 
in India seemed to me anti 
natxinal, and this impression was 
further strengthened in view of the 
hostile attitude which several 
among them exhibited towards the 
Indian National Congress ” 

The activities and policy of the then 
CPI created somehow an anti 
natKinal impression in the minds of 
many rxin-communist patriots For 
this reason the influence of the Soviet 
Revolution was to some e xtent diluted 
in IiKlia 

But the eagerness of the 
Communist International to make a 



A Marxtet nlfy: Holding ahft tho rod flag 
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jomt movement in India by the CF1 
and the C S P has been missed by the 
author The idea was broached by R 
Palme Dutt and Bradely n> Masam at 
the tune of the Seventh Congress of 
the Cl at Moscow in 1935 But 
Masani showed no interest 

Whether Masani or Mehta did 
really favour th<> idea of sorialist 
revolution o' luere interested in 
merely curbing the influeiKe of 
Gandhi within the Congress is yet to 
be probec' 

To Masani the choice was not 
between fascism and communism as 
it was to Nehru Masani in his memoir 
has admitted that he was “a staunch 
democrat of the British Labour 
Parly ’ For his anti communist 
attitude Masani vehemently opposed 
the entry of the communists into the 
C S P when the CPI was under ban 
Jayprakash Narayan was not against 
the communists in all respects He 
tried to play the role ot a mediator 
between the communists and their 
opponents in the C S P The influence 
of the Russian Revolution was much 
.greater upon J P than on others 
Masani and Ins associates were 
'always anti communist and the 
•nfluence of the Russian .Revolution 
was almost nil upon *hem In their 
anti communist attitude, they were 
undecided even contradictory For 
example, Masani enticised the Indian 
communists for not being "nationa 
list” on the one hard when that 
critKism suited well and on tne other 
hand, crilxiscd Moscow for not being 
sutficientiv “internationalist” when 
Sta'in pursued a reconciliatory foreign 
policy with the capitalist countries 
What IS the present position ot 
Masani'’ The author is silent about it 
Now Masani has dropped much of his 
.inti communist stance Commenting 
on the recenl victories ot tfie CPIfMj 
in West Bengal and Kerala in The 
Statesman (April 5, 1987) he Said “1 
j could rx3t coiitrol my delight at the 
fact that the CR(M) was winning in 
both seates ' 

Because in his opinion “the mam 
threat to Indian dcmcxracy today 
comes ftom the Congress Party ” 

The author also discusses the ideas 
of Saumyendra Nath Tagore - a 
forgotten name now a days - m 
■-onnexion witn the Indian communist 
movement But much more r« nains 
to Ik- disrassed about this iritcdlectual 
j whn h she presumably leaves tc> 
j o'hers 

j The role of M N Roy is analysed in 
I ihe light of known facts But how this 
•pant intellectual of India came^o be 
d'se™ t-ianted with Marxist thought 
and developed a ne'v thought of his 
iwri — New Humanism — is not clear 


enough Returning from Moscow 
after his expulsion from the 
Communist International Roy still 
adhered to Marxism ahd tried to form 
a Marxist Party He failed To what 
extent that failure was responsible for 
his recoiling from Marxism is a 
pertinent question which remains to 
be answered 

Apart from examining the views of 
important national leaders who 
represented the main stream ot 
national polihcs the author briefly 
discusses the attitudes of the small 
politKal parties in (West) Bengal 
which adhere to Marxism — including 
the RSP. SUCI and the Workers 
Party of India (WPI) Among the 
noted theoretx'ians of these parties 
the names of Shibdas Ghosh (SUCI) 
and Jibanlat Chattel jee (WPI) are 
worth mentioning 

Shibdas Ghosli blamed the CPI for 
misleading the international 
communist leaders by giving false 
pKTtures and exaggerated reports 

The Workers Party ihought that 


the de Stalinization campaign of 
Khruschev was a mere "non-political 
personal slander" a^inst Stalin which 
has not earned prestige for the Soviet 
Union But the author hasgiven scant 
attention to the ideological debate 
among the communist intellectuals of 
India She also does not elaborate the 
impact of the great Russian 
Revolution upon people other than of 
the mxldle class 

It IS interesting to note that the 
cnticisms of die naticxial leaders 
directed against the Soviet political 
system and the "cfictatorsfiip of the 
proletariat" in particular is now being 
echoed by Gorbachev himself Andm 
the process a fresh dose of de 
Stalirnzation is being administered 
Winds of a new revolution are now 
Howing all over Russia in the form of 
"perestroika” and "glasnost,” the 
impact ot winch cannot be avoxled 

The question is Will the red flag in 
India wither away*^ 

PULAK NARAYAN DHAR 


Religious ideal 


DADDY. AMI A HINDU > hd 
Viswanathari, Bharatiya Vidya, 
Bhavan Kulapati K M MunshiMaig, 
Bombay-400 007, Rs 45 

T his book takes up the 
tiasic nature of Hinduism 
It IS written in a dialogue fo'-m 
I he queotion iS Who is a Hindu'’ The 
simple answer to this question is, he 
who follows Hinduism is a Hindu 
1 h«^n, what is Hinduism'* Unlike 
Semitic religions like Jucfaism, 
C hiistianity and Islam, Hinduismd res 
not believe it any God sent 
Mevsenge* ciming down to earth as 
the deliverer It does not also believe 
in conve.sion or proselytization 
hfinduism is not a religion but a way of 
I'te Its founders are the nsfiis who 
were rtvcaled ctema' truths They 
then taught those truths to their 
followers The supersensuous 
ejcpierieiices of the sages are the 
source of the Hindu way of life These 
experiences constitute the sacred 
scriptures of the Hindus like the 
Vedas and the Upanisudas and the 
canons of Buddhism etc 

Ttv salient feature of Hinduism is 
that it gives everyone absolute 
freedo.Ti of thought and action- 
Moreover, in Hinduism tolerance is 
not simply a matter of policy but an 
article of taith A Irue* Hindu ne^er 
condemns any religxin 

Art ording to Hinduism the ideal of 


luiman life is self realization, God 
leali/ation ur in othei words 
attainment of liberation or mokshu 
There 's a rhythm of life and man’s 
ignorance of this important factor is 
creating all sorts of problems foi him 
The Rigveda, the oldest scripture of 
Hinduism, talks about a cosmic order 
known as Rta Fveiything in Ife is 
cyclic as well as rhythmu: Everything 
in the world is pulsating The universe 
IS functioning like a pulsating heart A 
Gdd realized man sees things not 
from the limited ego but from the true 
'T— as the Universe and the universe 
as T 

Without getting into the polemics of 
the ongin of long standing principles 
of Hinduism, it may be said, “after a 
long winter of some centuries, we are 
'today in one of the creative periods of 
Hinduism We are beginning to look 
upon our ancient faith with fresh eyes 
We (eel that uur society is in a 
condition of unstable equilibrium 
There is much wexxi that is dead and 
deceased that has to be cleared away 

Leaders of Hindu thought and 
practice are convinced that what the 
times require, is not a surrender of the 
basK. pnnciples of Hinduism but a 
restatement of them with special 
reference to the needs of a more 
complex and mobile social order” 

MONCMIANJAN BASU 
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V for Victory 



Winston Churchill flashing his famous ‘V sign At the centre stage of world affairs 


WINSTON S CHORCHILI. 
V'OI UMl V'llI NT VI K DhSFAIR 
1945-1965 I' Miittir) Cii*hi>ji 
11 xn^ni'.i) Mi'Miri t/ln 

( T ^'1 I"! I 'I I kills'- I'll’ 

I iin"l'li !ii)i. .)i III lit thf 

X ^ 'lu I . 1 imi' IS till 

k. lKH si I HI’lIi'Ill' III l^'l Fll'tlish 

litiiijiiii'li 'll. iillu .1. I'l i >1 W iTisUii. S 
•■'U'. lull 

M nil s e li.'t N> SI ' 1 )i '-,Mii 
I’-i It I II f’l 111 |) 1 I 1 .11 I I’l <1111, 

l. iii (ii mi It IS 'lilt' 1 ) ... 11 . Ill I Ilf 
II III III > 1 I I iiin* I.! 1 T'l 111 •- III sil 

1 ITS s >iii.|iiiii| s> 1 > ' 111 1 .ilri 111, 
. 1 ' llI il 11. I’l I u •! Ml in 1 liH 
posli’s 

In «» si’iisi’llii III III till 111 thissjMi I* 
IS m’K i’ iiii’iil I '» stini iiix»ns on 
MJV 9 . 19 ‘V. *h. nm nini) .itti’i V 

<lilV At )() ')|ISIM1I|I( “sill it ll si.IS 
luisiru’ss iSs|si.,ii till iji>i)tl iii’sis is.is 
th.Tt KiVU](K>II Ivill In s 11 ll . l|l|.|Ull 

liorn Ihi .liip.i.n •’ llii nu si 
’iniiiHt.li,ii.. probk’in'I isitu il.i .i)i’i ol 
>1 slush hi lu’pt’n Alliiil tiiiii’s diic* 
M.ushsii liids Yi.'i'isLis p.iitisiins in 
■bt Itniidn piovim I’o'Vi't.i’ uiIjiuIia 
C hurchill w>i:> still in thp thii k of the 
jray, and although he scsis to be voted 


out i>I oftii I ii’ss ili.ni ihiii rminlhs 
kill I for me ix xt IP s,i’.iri hi w.is .o 
ii’.iisTiii I Rise to the n’litu s>l smiisl 

affciiis 

Prom 194sS to lu Vs. is. n.u tm 
iiTiil deti'i rTiiiiiif le.i .i-. .it ,hi> 
OppiTSiition in the {1 n.si iji 
Commons 

from 1951 to 19;i5, .u i m n .is 
F^nmi Minister nriii .i.i.i n Aim i.i 
eif'.er ts.|e th.inKs ti- In- ii.iii’mi 
[iiestige he loul.t Iv .issuierl i it ,in 
inntni<iiis eiti I’l.itiun.il .luilum e 

t. onsiils 1 III-I .(I'm of the lotii s 
. t.it M.it'in ( nlln i: Uis to . m ii fix 
lin ll sl.i.je-. 1)1 'lie ■ .>i sii},iiiist I,i(Vin 

I Ix I’.itsil.ini t. inteii ni e the British 

II til .t loin I lilt in The . olil sv.u nt 
its lol'lesl Ko. e.i Ilx’ ileb.iti ovi i 
thi h'.drogen I .)inb Stalins ..e.nli 
rix U s)intiini)S(it the nios'emei.t tor si 
iiiiiteil hiii()|x 

I .iiU’it doiPi’ients C tiuichiU’sYole 
II I ll 'tieiii I’l’’tils of his time — and 
mil sioiilri hiirdlv expeit less from an 
iiif.i isil I.Kigraphv in unrivaled 
ck I till 

Historians .I’-s plainly going to 
’ oTisult Ins svoi-kanduseitasasource 
foi teneraimns to lome 

But sv.iere does that leave urdiiiary 
readers^ 


I .’ii’st iiinit iliiit i .ipppiti.'bed 
'nil’ llisp.ii’ 111 . sti.lit 1.1 tliitv 

ii'i'ii’i I'l. n ii'ith .inv, irrv en 

II n. ip.i'ioii (.| pii sisiin ll vi’ had t'le 

s.i .1 I N()itui)ss iiit'i I <1 preieding 
lolii .1 , si’itil III i^iit into t'li 111 ) 

I"I 1'. <) itliiii sof ill. ,oiv after 
.ill ..ll ll. II I i ‘ n n . gibi lit It 

leaitil. .). .ll ibl. 1*1 sh >iti I iiioi.’ 

m.in.iiji .li 1 . iii'-isiiis Ami ttii d.u to 

still II .|. 1 I I 1. I it ]li .'iPs .Ill’ll I 

III ISSi'll II. IlS.ll.lll. i.’.iiliii.^ 

VR It .111 I I 1.1. 11 I si i. ! II ll i' I I thi 
IxMit- h id lx 111.” to list Its sp.’ll 
t 'inn l>r 1 ,p )s« s I .. Lii, iis. .,t 
ir.iini .uid .11.11 voiii I'll I'lioii h.i* 
Ix’.’ii I ipt..*! 0 ihi n IS no sntist liite 

l.il 111. I’lll .,l . 11,1 s| ,11,1 ^ , 

iR I.Ill 

I ike'hei (ll '>r.Ill’llspecc'iheq,ive 
in bultoii in March iiuminq his 
listeners that an i.on cirtain had 
descend* d u mss burope 

Keatiii q t'ls K in.sl uoids ux’iqhing 
the c.ti nni t.iiu . s in ivhii h they were 
cktltvi'ti’ii s*’tti,ii thorn .igainst the 
• orninerits of i-is. intus .it the time 
(a.id he got a i. ry ivi.' P'lss both in 
Ameru a and elsivhitoi son rrwiy well 
lx* strui k n')t only by his t. ahsm, but 
also by hts moderation 

Or oerhaps i«ou won t ise h.it m 
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either event, when the episode is 
recounted at length it has a 
challenging quality tliat no brief 
summary can convey 
The mam preoccupations of the 
book, until Its closing stages, are 
mevitably political but its chief appeal 
IS essentially human 

it IS interesting to learn that the only 
book Churchill found time to read in 
the first SIX months of World War H 
was Dr Johnson’s Journey to the 
Western isles ot Scotland 

In bs different sphere, he can exert 
the same knid of bscination as 
Johnson everything he does is 
stamped with his characteristic style, 
but he IS always surpnsiiig you 
With so much on offer, it is hard to 
know what to smgle out 
There is a splendxi letter he wrote 
to Bernard Shaw on Shaw’s 90th 
birthday, imd a resoundmgly eloquent 
speech urgmg Ernest Bevin, who was 
Bntish Foreign Secretary at the time, 
to lecognize the state of Israel 
You can learn about his views on 
eveiy thing from Gilbert and Sullivan 
to ‘Nmeteen Eighty Four’, which he 
read twice (Winston Churchill 
studying the fate of Winston Smith) 
There are purple patches but there 


arc also golden phrases and cutting 
formulations 

Mr Attlee — the L<A)our party 
leader -- combines a limited outlook 
with strong qualities of resistance you 
know what he means 

One Item does rather stand by 
Itself, as an imagmative flight ‘The 
l>eam’, a fantasy he wrote in 1947 m 
which he pictured his father. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, coming back and 



Winston ChurchitTm father, 
Randolph Chun, hill How timee 
changed 


questioning him about what had 
happened to the world in the 50 years 
or so smee his death 

It IS a beautifully handled '/eu 
despnf, and at the same time oddly 
moving — but then he was always a 
man of readily aroused emotions 
He had faults, and he made 
mistakes — Gilbert doesn’t try to 

conceal them 

He should nave retired earlier than 
he did, and his infirmities made his last 
years increasingly forlorn 

But taken as a wfioie, the Ixxik is 
both heartening and exhilarating the 
best things in it givt new foicc to ilie 
word magnanimity 

Gilbert lias been cnticized by some 
reviewers in Britain foi not having 
rounded it oft with a grand siimmatKin 
of Churchill’s tharatter and lareer 
But sui.h an exeicise would b".i 
been out of place in a work whus4 
primary purpose has always been to 
set down the fat ts a'- fully as pi /'■sible 
clearly laxl out bol unatlorried 

Judged on tlvis* term'', it is hard to 
see how Nivir Di-spair i ouid be 
significatitlv bettered 

JOHN GROSS 


Essays on Bengal 


SOCIETY AND REUGION OF 
BENGAL By Sudhir Kumar Mitra 
Navana P 103, Prmcep Street, 
Calcutta-700072, Rs 40 

A WELL known Bengali littera 
tcur Sudhir Kumar Mitra’s 
outstanding work is “Hooghly 
Jelar Itihas O Bangasamaj”, a 
historical study of his native district 
But the articles that he wrote at 
random in newspapers arc of no less 
importance This.book is a collection 
of 20 such articles written years back 
when, tfit author says, he was ‘in the 
habit c>( wTtting many an important 
events tliai fbshed' in his mmJ 
The essays wiitten m a simple 
lucid style coc'er a wide range of 
interesting topics ijt the 20 articles 
•'even are t'lographical studies I 
eminent personalties like Han 
Mohammed Mohsii. ('ul Suresh 
V han.lia Biswas. Rash Behary Bose 
*■ iigbi Lt Tapan Choudhiin 
'^anakavi Ginsh Chandra. Jarlu Nath 
13'jse and Chiltaranian Das Five ate 
dis< «> I'ses ot religious interests and 
the re-, deal with topx s of general 
interests such as the rumanccof ice, 
•he Ii:3i_motKjn PKture m India 


Andaman Islands etc 

The biographical essays, though 
brief, are excellent literary exercises 
An arden- freedom fighter. Sudhir 
Mitra chose the pijn and not the 
sword to fight for his country Some 
revolutionaries, he felt, were not 
honoured as they should have been 
for lack of genuine information In his 
essay on Rash Behary Bose he writes 
‘Rash EJcfiary Bose breathed his last at 
Japan unhorioured and unsung His 
ceaseless struggle in Japan for more 
thar 30 years for titrthermg the cause 
of India’s freedom and his quiet self 
immolation went almost unnutir ed 
and his name remained shrouded in 
comparative obsr unty' 

In ‘Mahakavi Girish C handra’ we 
get a pu ture of the Bengali elite in that 
period, the development ot theatre 
and Miira's iontribiition to liengali 
literature Cither essays aie equally 
.irisorbirig In the F irst Molxin 
Pif iure in India he i l.iims that the 
first motion (ik lure was Scerus of 
Java' by Jotish Chandra Sarkar and 
not Raia Harish Chandra' by Cj 
Phalke as ts believed ‘National 
Language’ is a detailed analytical 
study ot the bnguages of India with 


the essay was writlei' m iwd, 
refers to the census of 1031 

DIPALl AIN 

Books received 

Guide to Banking law & practice 

by H R Kton, Mamta F\iblisher 12 1 
Pat war Began L ane Calcutta 7CKK)09, 
Rs 200 

Makers oi Indian Ljterature 
LI V Swaminatha Iyer by K V 

J< 3 gannatbap, S.ihu S itiitu.i Akademi, 
Rs 5 

Cofeposa by ti.iroi.n b Kably, 
NM Inpathi, 16‘1 S.im.ildas Gaiidtii 
Marg, Flombay 40(K)02. Rs ilO 

Tnpura Adhiinislration The era 
of modemisalioii by B,inik.inlha 
Bhalt icharyva Millal r\il>li( <ilions, H 
219 B LAvrcive Road, Di'lhi lliiOt'i 
Rs 180 

On education' by Sukumar biixjh 
Mass Educatorvii Publication 141 
lokciisliend Road C.ikutta 700t^ 


NATURE WATCH. 


Invitation to play 



ll so 'iiHiy 'yf’arb to grov>/ up 

And dll'.ns thr si-jwiniy Stage, contact 
has to ne inainniiiied, not only with 
parents but il<' vMth others in the 
socia' gr jup One important means 
maintai.'tinq r.^r rants and reiationsh'ps 
IS rr'".ijgti f'ia/ Communicahon and 
dt v(-it I .pn nl Qt social behaviour is 
rnory mo.'Tuji iI »OL.ngsters have op- 
pr,rtijM,ties of playing with each other 
Thouqti getnag info a playful mood 
can p.' .e i 'iMie problem tins tras 
be* 1 , s l,( (.mairi f<3rial expres 
sions or b'>.iv f '.nsnires nhat serve as in¬ 
vitation signals ti .r piaving young 
monkeys, it tns ue*'n observed, wht n 
wanting other ytnjngsreis to play vvith 
them, f'Oiic about and app'oach the 
other close often U nding over aiui 
peeping up at their cli-ijen irlaymaie 
from in between ttieii legs 

Smell />/i/ts J mu! ’ii/r m 
hrini(irie e'liJ 

Ic'vule't r/i(V iir i' n’e 
(iilteretm in me u-i •' 
antenrai /./iMts "i<' 
fwint lllusiraieo ^ii ii ii i 
the iinieiinui ol both rntih 
and lemule mi 'In Ilf 
lernale gntn off a />i r/unn 
the itiolei.ule\ <// m/is h are 
I 1 light in the hiiee 
feather \ ontenruu i>l 'hi 
male Hits guides thertwie 
to her, often I'om 
dtstantes of oser oru 
kdometr-' 


Well caught! 



Ttii hr.im, uf .i i .1 I /\ i,i" '.(nilt r ^enses 
iipfi'f-. from ttif rn i/fl, .| .il it, strurjiiling 
in tt'i. s. 'rf.u n tf'r.suifi It itn* prey's 

pnsilioii hy i'.i. .SIMIII', r k* iiilerv.i's bet 
we n iipplts ArutiLiied to ‘lie floating 
lejl l).)sr hy ,r s'lk.-ti hfi litio, tru* spider 
■I'o'.es Ml on'!)• kill Snnu'tinM'S the spider 
Ml ly » ven dnUt I.' M- fioni lege, in the 
'VcMer rlu‘M by ting fisti thdt surface 

ro MK. sno.ite I‘'<‘ fish IS -.ubsoquentlv 

i.i.ttib* '1 rtn.i li.'teii Prir ilvsf n untf iigid, it 
IS I .is.ly tiiMii* (1 i.j' "lui • i.n'iijiiu'd 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 

S/INCTUkRY 

MAGAZINE 

llustTHtroiifi by Ghu a*'i Hustdin 




LANGUAGE. PLEASE, 

Jealousy and 
envy 

A readt'i wants to know the 
difference between ‘envy’ 
and‘lealousy' Envydemtesa 
feeling <>t disappointment and 
resentm» 11 at another’s better 
fortune S'lxi are envious ot another 
when you ilo not have what he heis 
and wish tn have it Envy's the result 
of greed They are full of envy of us'at 
out succ(’:>!. ‘Jealousy’ is the quality 
or state ot being jealous The word is 
sometimes 'ised to mean envy of a 
person or his advantages, etc , on 
account of know7 or suspected 
nvalrv, espiei lallv in sexual love We 
talk ot a jealous lover or colleague 
Jea<ousy often results from a sense of 
fear or ill will because of loss ot rights 
or love that has actually occurred or 
may A jealous person is very 
possessive and alraid of rivalry ‘I am 
very jealous ol the prestige of a 
teacher’ means 1 <im very sohcitous 
for or for the preservation of the 
honour of a teacher In the Ten 
Conr rnandments (Exodus, Chaptei 
XX) God te'ls Moses, ‘I the lord, thy 
God, lun a jealous God', meaning ihiit 
God requires exclusive loyalty and 
whole hearted worsh'p L aw is .a 
jealous mistress means that a Uiwyci 
will have to jj«iy h's entire a'lention to 
law ‘Heis jealous of hispow er means 
that he does not like to share his 
power with others 

In the sentence, ‘forty .ever 
percenf of those polled loun.J ! 
ditfii ult to satistynnq these demands , 
'satisfying' is inco'tei f tor satisfy 
Mr Singh >aid India was kxikii'g 
fr ru' ir'i 'o increase ( o operation with 
I’.isisi.m’ Here ‘looking fonjv.ird tc’ 
iTi'reasi 1 M.coritti lor icxiking 
lorwiir* If) incrca-.ing‘ We may also 
sii,, io .king fo’vvard to i ic reased 
ccxiperaii. ..i' I'Vmn says he reads 
fu r)C)i tx siiies of loi.ise, pursing 
Studies >t the Neu York’s Piwmas 
Jetferso'. jx.blic schcx'l In this 
seiiteiii ( w* should sav his before 
studies .md drop ihe fielore ‘New 
Y'xk's (a pri.pe noun) Tlw advent 
<>• pr'res'roika .« d gUsnost has 
jrently affected sovie* attitudes on 
rnaiTia'K love s«'x In this sentence 
r». ‘nefore maouige' is in< trrrect tor 
to 

si’ *he I I Conijxmy has opted 
’’ ' t'lur eiiijrloyek s Her* we 
sfi.iuii'cay ted lor It'or'adopted'I ’ 
H,i nie.xniiKj making a choice 
‘t’lwcen altematiais’ is followed by 
toi 1 f*> vein IS intiansitive and so 
• T*' it 's wrong 

P. MUKHERJEE 
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The Shadowless Tower 

Th> gigantic Ou’h Minar, the tallest stone tosher in India does not 
cast .1 .hadovc on June 22 cvciy vc.ir 

T' he gcogtaphical position of the minar, its calculated inclination and 
the nioscmcnts of the earth have conspired to make this possible The 
iTiin.ii, situated at ZK’’- north latitude, or 5* north of the Tropic of 
( ancer, has been given an inclination of 5* Experts tell us that sun rays 
which 'ill pcqsendii'ular over the I ropic of Cancer on June 22 also fall 
perpendicular to the Minar on account of its inclination and situation, 
making It cast no shadow that day Also aiding (be phenomenon is the 
gic It ratio (10 1) between its oase and top circumference 

The Qutb Minar is rated as the most perfect minar in the world Built 
in five storeys it is 242 feet in height without its cupola, now iostc with 
17V steps inside it to reach to its topmost balcony Made of red 
sandstone and a little white marble, the cylindrical structure tapers 
upwards The angular and circular flutings on its outer surface are 
perfectly aligned with each other from the lowest to the third storey 
The beauty of the gigantic but gi aceful Minar has been greatly «n- 
han« ed by its taper, flutings and pendentives Besides the awesome 
height, the sense of upward motion that it creates in the beholder is an 
un.'orgc liable experience 

Th c Uutb Minar was built by Cfutb-ud-Din Aibak in 1199 A D to 
mark his conquest of India. It was modelled after a similar minar in 
Afghanistan called the Minar of Siah-Posh 
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ARKS 

Mar22-Apr20 


NOW tS THE p^E TO GO 
laftei tha thngs jK>u want You 
are ambitnus and once you 
have deckied what is gord (or 
you, be on your way intriguing 
news will reach you around mid 
week and some plans are likely 
,to be changed at short notice 
Entertamment is likely to keep 
you extra busy early in the 
week A new relatKsnship is 
emphasised You wiD manage to 
combine business with pleasure 
you accept an imntatipn ^ 
Important (fates 9, 10, IS 



TAURUS _ 

Apr 21—May 21 


CANCER 

Jun22-Jul23 

LOTS OF INTTfiLSriNG 
happenngs foreseen, including 
a surprise reunion All matter-, 
connected with romance andj 
friendshp are hapipily aspected 
but you may have to be extra' 
tolerant Some one t lose to you 
has to make an unportantl 
decision and your s-ipporl will 
be welcomeci Ein<- time for 
being in fncndly surroundings 
Something that comes into your 
possession brings vxiu great 
pleasure in the iuture Yisi will 
find the time to sort oui a work 
problem and it i ouki ht an eye 
opening phase as far as your 
finances are rnncenied l.ilea 
frientl into confidence il you are 
planning an impromp'u 
gathering Important dates 
10 I j L 15 

LEO _ ] 

Jul^'4- Ku-'jiil I 




ACT QU»CKl Y ON A 
fcnanctal advice A gMxi phase 
soctallv, with emph 2 isis on well 
planned arrangements At 
home you have plenty of scope 
to shape things according to 
your likng A surpnse invitation 
makes life exciting in the neai 
feturt, hut social activities will 
taper off, leaving you leeling a 
little fiat II IS important to find 
lime to write a letter before 
someone clos* gets vour news 
from amther source Yixi will 
eniov exkrtmg yourstli lo get 
ahead I Iss week you stu wild Ir* 
able lo start a neve perw'nal 
prnier I Important dates 10, 
12, 15 

GENHN I_ 

May 22—Iun21 


CONCENTRAr: ON A 

domi'str matter cIu-iikj ratU 
part i>f the week Ycxi 
pleasure from seeing others 
hapiiy There will Is- a uniqur 
opportunity Oi gdkting lo know 
someone betict It is -i ipoitant 
to make the rigtil impressio.' 
and li> get off to a grxxl st iil 
Mtneywisc there is likely t'> N- 
a surpnse outiav A louniev will 
call lor extra car« i>n i-vllv 
there is a - Iuiim i m break new 
ground when a lastm-nuu 
invitation is thrust upon you A 
show ot initiative tu l|>s to nvskc 
a festive (xcasKin sunesstui 
Impoitant (fates II, 12, 15 

VIRGO_ 

Aug 22 - Sr-p 




HF DlhCRf 1 T 1 Si'l-c lAI i N 
wl-ei- disc u.*-SiiKi .1 ‘uipn-,* 
invtiatmii 1 Is . IS I otissl, r,ihl« 
emphasis on (Xitsirlt- n Ocilv 
hut nx)st einoyincni »-s at 
home Krt-p tiavelling s a 
iniisrnuni 510 car t igiei I 
nsire attenlicHi now fio>ri a 
spei ki! friend arxl it wxiuf .1 bean 
excellent time to disx iss a 
tutijre plan It is the riglit time 
•or some reorganising at lonic 
Y-JU are poised lor maKiis] a 
siicivss o' every ihinq yoi. 
lackk You are having a kil of 
iww ideas and it coukl he to 
voui advaii'age to disc us, 
them Aflei a mitf we» k 
fina.K laloi llay you may have to 
Iw a 1 tile more evonomxa! 
I'leasant soc lal meetings start 
tlie week lmpv>rtAnl date* 
10. 12. IS 


LIBRA 

Gep 22-OC123 

BE PRAC nCAl AND AVOID 
extravagance At home, an 
offer of tieV shcxild not be 
turn* d down Try not to be too 
set in your ways and you will 
find It (asH I I'I K' along with 
ycxii a., a nuns Ar uric Xpert 
ed nw i ting is highlighted 
H<Ptiv )4,ay for roiiMnce, 
densxriis riik niacletasilv Bxle 
Vcxii t-m > Ih lore Li jia heig out 
m a r»'W d-tr, *,<ii , yen wll gel a 
ck net p-ctii-» rii wlixt lies 
ahe-ad illi-- cliviiS'-ing jiliiis 
wiir .1 p,iiti<'I f'l lyrirk thue 
uillt, cicui , ir i-tlu-i iiri.i.al, 
artiLind rnirlwcek An in iIiIuhi 
conxs V. - )'li,is<.uil surprise 
■uld Mk'V irivnl-e you ii> hay*' 
important rtates Itl, la. If, 


CAPRICORN 

Dec 22- -Jan 20 


SUDDEN CHANGES IN 
plans likely and there vaD be 
Itrymg incidents connected with 
money Be on your guard arxl 
t,4cc advantage of any swms « 
opuiKiii Your dispositKm ■ 
such that others will warm up to 
ycx. .md scx'iatly you have a 
hixjhter tme Take an oWer 
tx-rson into your confidence 
Wati-h how others go aixxit 
d- ling things, he content to take 
r«x k scat and you will be 
sill pi ISC d at what v*>u leam 
Give tul' support to a domesttcj 
rc-shuflle It looks as thougl^ 
\iciui soc Vi' arrangements are| 
go-ng 'o become more 
interesting Important dates. 
9,10, 15 
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SCORPIO 

U- t . ) Ur, 



AQUARIUS 


1(M 1 
III wsl- 


WLl 

ihi 


-I >rt *'r, lx, shoulder 
I-si I i.ii'-l-tv ('Kuiges tr- 


’U 

n-iii, 
m 4 

niut.iic an ten tin-belter M rki 
the nx-s* (it III opi.Kjrtupity 
during the hi sv midweeK ph.ise 
and ivvx'id wastuig ti-nc A 
deligi ife t suii'iiix* in store 
s(x i,,llv you lovc- 'he *(-mpanv 
of ci'lx-ta rrxire as the w» ek 
ri'-'xjn .ws PaitiikfsJur- iratters 
figiiii proinnu-ntly, you wi'l 
eit,lei HTiIkr into cxie or ttve'* 
will hiq iha'igks m existiixj 
ai 1 aixh'mei ys TI v future is 

hegi ining Uxik hrightei cwi 
thi- work -y erx- ine>ortant 
(fates 10 12 15 

£ SAGITTARiUS 

Not, .’2- Doc t 


Jiri / I —Fob 1 ° 


rmNGfi. MOVE FAST THIS 
vvc'c'k .ind y>>u will hardly have 
lull,- lo <at..h your breath An' 
* v( iting and extremely pro- 
giessive phase Leisure-tms' 
pursuits are irore orgarueed' 
th.ir, ustia* Later in the week, 
wnotxrns c ome to the fore Get 
a diftc-ient slant cxi life by doing 
new things and being m 
stimulating company Pc eh 
aliead when you know you have 
ihf advantage cxi the work 
Ir-mt hut avoxl being forced 
into a shoevdexivn An unportant 
devi^kipipert is indicated at 
Ixime Important da>ee 10. 
11 . 12 



PISCES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 


AN IMPROMPTU ARRANC'.f 

nient brings a pk awl'll sch lal 
break earl-, >, the week A 
favourable perxxi for handling 
people ant) get tig to know your 
way around Deal promptly aixl 
*^ix lently with a farrily rrvatlkr 
ai d thk rest of the week luris 
s-T..x>lhly AvokJ taxing any 
undue risk with per-onal 
possessions Your de'krmi 
rsilxHi gels fimgs moving in the 
ri-i.l -lire* licxi aixl prospects 
kx>k Ingl 1 foi a new siness 
venlurv- An ukl as4|oci4lion will 
he re-ievued under unusual 
I'c iimstan* es iaikr in the 
w*vk Krxnaixe will take on a 
fresh aixI c iimg aspe* t and 
V»iu will he ' taking mB)ur 
c flanges in your weekend 
pxograninik lippoitant dale* 
iO. 12. 15 


IT IS ESbENTlAL TO BE EX' 
the Ix-st of terms with you 
frK.’nds ust ruiw so be prepare 
to compromise Walch'for ai 
iiius^il devekinment mxHveck 
T he stall of an espec lally happ- 
pt’ase n a close persoru 
rtlalKjnship is aspecled II i 
all* I a cjcxid time to >enienl 
tx,sness paitiiership Play sat 
where money is ccxicemec 
Derspue thk lesliv'ities aroun 
yexj assert yourself boldly i 
ytiui txvn affairs A fnend.Si 
rondies a tumru] pom! B 
Positive in your ailitud 
towards money and avod b«r 
piaced in an awkward situalaai 
Next week finds you w«i 
popular with the opposite ee 
Avod uniKvessary change*, < 
the domestK from 
d»««a 9 . 12. 14 
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From pillar to post 


O F late, with the Opposition 
m total disarray and the 
Prime Minister leaving for 
Beijmg and preparing to meet 
Benazir Bhutto later in Islamabad, 
speculation and gossip has taken 
over Delhi In these topsy-turvy 
days, the people m the capital, 
appvently olo^ with the rest of 
their countrymen, find themselves 
at the cross-roads with ail pilbrs 
and posts indicating ‘To 
Nowhere' So they are left to run 
from pillar to post in their search 
for a wa^ out, depending more on 
hearsay thap on f 2 K:ts 
The Rajiv Gandhi Government, 
believing in secretiveness and 
keeping the people guessing for 
weeks and months, wanted to 
create an impact on the public 
mind with its dramatic 
announcement of the precise date 
and duration of his visit to China, 
barely nine days before he was 
due to leave There was hardly 
any need for this ‘nine day 
wonder', resulting in qossip mills 
going out of production unable to 
find answers to seemingly 
irrelevent questions like “Will he 
leave for ^ijing on the 19th as 
mentioned in a section of the. 
Press'!* Will he leave on the 18th as‘ 
stated by another section of 
Delhi's newspapers? Will he leave 
sooner or later?” 

A long time ago. people heard 
that the Prime Minister had 
engaged a foreign expert on public 
relations and image-building If 
this IS the output, many would like 
to advise him not to waste public 
funds in ‘going phoren’ But 
perhaps he has his own 
compulsions 

Perhajas, too, the Opposition is 
to blame with its nckening talk of 
an,,iltemativeGovernment Atop 
BJP leader once commented in a 
private conversation that nothing 
would come out as long as the 
Opposition talked and talked of an 
alternative 'Government. In the 
process they would oriy loose 
public credibibty and make people 
cynical. 

Many agree that V.P Singh has 
now lost his gnp m his claim for 


ieadersliip It is sad to recall that 
the Centrist bloc of the 
Opfiosition could not stay on the 
crest of pubbc populanty The 
nght-wing BJP started troubling 
the Janata Dal, mainly because 
the latter leaned too much 
towards the Left parties But the 
unkindest cut for the Janata Dai 
came from the Left itself, with 
both the CP! and the CPI(M} 
trying to distance themselves 
from V P Singh and other 
leaders They started finding fault 
with both Devi Lai and N T R 2 una 
Rao, describing the two Chief 
Ministers as representing vested 
interests and promoting their own 
dynasties A Left MP said the 
Janata Dal would not endorse 
sincerely the economic package 
held aloft by the CPI and the 
CPl(M) The BJP and some of the 
centrist leaders dismiss this kind 
of ‘Left talk’ as a fig leal to hide 
“the real Communist game to 
sabotage Opposition unity and 
keep Rajiv in the saddle ” 

The latest rumour in Delhi is 
that the Left and the ‘>eft over’ 
centrists rhay form a new front 
Ask the Leftists and they dismiss 
all this speculation about the Left 
as ‘motivated day-dreaming ’ The 
Marxists assert that the CPI(M) 
has no illusions about Rajiv 
Gandhi and is going ahead with its 
campaign to dislodge him as soon 
as possible CPI insiders claim 
that even as Mikhail Gorbachev 
was arnving in India during his 
latest visit to this country, their 
General Secretary, C Rajeswara 
Rao, was demanding the Prime 
Minister’s resignation They point 
out that the Soviet Press has been 
publishing ‘objective' reports, 
which are not at ail flattering to the 
Congress I They also assert that 
this policy will continue even if 
Rajeshwara Rao retires (because 
of health problem) and his mantle 
falls on Indrajit Gupta, who is 
equally, if not more, articulate in 
demanding on the floor of the Lok 
Sabha that the Central 
Government quit The CPI 
sources say that as far as the 
Soviet Union is concerned, it is a 


friend of India, whichever party 
rules at the Centre But they also 
say that the Brezhnev-Indira 
Gandhi rapport is distinctly 
missing now 

Though the Opposition facing 
Prime Minister is fragmented, the 
latter is stiiliiot out of the wood In 
fact, according to gossip the 
dissident leaders in the ruling 
party have devised a new strategy 
to offload RajiV Gandhi They 
would make somebody he trusts 
their target, demanding the blood 
of their apparent victim, thereby 
.weakening the Prime Minister 
himself This is what has 
happened recently in Bihar as well 
as in Rajasthan In Patna, while a 
youth Congress(I) rally was being 
held in support of the Chief 
Minister, Bhagwat Jha Azad, the 
dissident leader, Jagannath 
Mishra, organized a well attended 
seminar at the same time to show 
his own political strength 
Dissidents , in Rajasthan have 
started an all-out offensive eigainst 
their Chief Minister and the PCC 
president by demanding that the 
high command remove them from 
their posts Both Dr Mishra and 
the Rajasthan dissidents headed, 
among others, by a former Chief 
Minister, Handeo Joshi, declared 
from housetops that they were 
loyal to their ‘beloved, young ard 
dynamic leader’, Rajiv Gandhi 


■Tailpiece < 


Mamata Banerjee (in the Lok 
Sabha) Mr Brahmanand Reddy 
heis suggested that the present 
Punjab Governor be removed If 
this is found necessary, please 
send the present Andhra Pradesh 
Governor to Punjab and 
Siddhartha Ray to Hyderabad 
But will this solve the probled in 
Punjab? 

J S Ramoowaha (Akali Dal) if 
•t IS a must that Punjab should 
have a ‘lady governor’, why don’t 
you go there? 

Mamata Banerjee Welcome 
RINGSiDER 



AROUND THE WORLO. 


Changing places 


Cin RAINWASHING” otf mo 
iMr»<rf^Mrlv both bw) and 
^ ^ Iran ia comphcatms United 
Nations affbrts to mpiement the 
terms of the truce asreemeiit 
As a Msuh, say UN investigators, 
many of the 100,000 prisoners being 
held by the wamng neighbours resist 
retummg to their countries, creating a 
potentially explosive situation 
Under Sccunty Councd resolution 
598, the basic UN plan for ending the 
eight-year conflict, ‘prisoner 
repatriation ranks as a pnonty step in 
transforming the shaky ceasefire into 
permanent peace 
In preparation for the exchange and 
at the request of both governments, 
UN Spcrctary-Gener^ Javier Perez 
de Cu^w sent a team to the re 9 on to 
assess the PoW situation Jhe 
specialists were Belgian Army Mtuor 
General Rene Bats and two 
professors of international law 
Wolffram Karl of Austria’s University 
of Salzburg and Torkel Opsah! of 
Norway's Univarsity of CMo 
The team spent a week in Iran and a 
week in Iraq visiting PoW facilities and 
interviewing prisoners Their pnncipal 
findmgs 

*lran exercises strong psychologi- 
cat pressure amounting to bramwa- 
shmg on Iraqi prisoners Iranian PoWs 
in Iraq undngo similar but less 
systematK indoctrination 

”Many prisoners interviewed 
expressed concern about being 
foicibly repatriated and/>f eeprisais 
against thW famihes if th^ refused to 
return 

*Physical conditions are generally 
acceptable although one Iraqi camp 
was “clearly overcrowded ” 
*Atthou^ the investigators .>aw no 
direct evidence of atrocities, torture 
or beatings, “we cannot dismiss 
aUegations that such acts hm/e 
occurred” m Iraq 

“Both sides understated the 
number of'PoWs they are holding. 
Iraq hsts 18,139 but probably holds 
35,000 Iran clams to hold 46,096 but 
probably has 70,000 
•PoWsheid m Iraq included young 
boys, “from the age of IS,” who had 
served m the Iranian Army 
In presenting the masion’s reports 
to the Security Councii, the secretary- 
general alluded to concerns over the 
‘psychological conditions” to which 
the PoWs Bsarc subiected. 


Repatriating the 
100,000 prisoners 
held by Iran and Iraq 
at the end of the eight- 
\^ear Gulf* war is 
creating headaches 
for officials trying to 
turn the ceasefire into 
a permanent peace 
Ted Morello reports 
on a UN inquiry into 
the attitude and 
c onditions of priso- 
ners-of-war and finds 
a potentially explo¬ 
sive situation 

explicitly with the brainwashing, 
particularly as imposed on Iraqi 
prisoners in Iran 

“Undoubtedly, t'ne (Iraqi) PoWs are 
exposed to practK:es which the 
Iranian authorities call ‘spiritual 
guidance’ provided by the Cultural 
Committee Many PoWs stated that 
the ‘guidance’ took the form* of 
brainwashing, putting them under 
permanently heavy mental pressure ” 
The Cultural Committee is the 
government agency that supervises 
educatxmal and religious activities 
among prisoners 

Tehran made no apology for the 
brainwashing On the contrary, it 
insisted that after as much as seven 
years of captivity, the PoWs’ 
psychologicai condition was good 
because Iranian authorities had taken 
“the necessary measures for 
their mental heahh ” 

Results of the bramwashing are 
“sttiking,” the invest^tors reported 
“In each camp visited, there were 
hinatical, hysterica! and sometimes 
violent demonstrations by the 
prisoners, who were assembled 
insxfe, along the barbed-wnre fences 
They chanted slogaru agamst the 
Government (Iraqi) Prusidmt 
Saddam Hussein, against the 
sufierpowcrs and tn bvour of Islam 
and Imam (Iranian leader ^atoBah 

*• A rn t-T'* As 


While the UN team waited outside 
the enclousre for the demonstratxm 
to subside, the prisoners at one camp 
burned the U^ and Israeli flags in their 
presence They also demonstrated 
against the International Committee 
of the Red Cross (ICRC) and against 
the UN 

The missKin estimated that half the 
PoWs in the camps visited took part tn 
the demonstratKins, but added that 
they were under the influence of a 
minority of 10- 20 per cent 

“We observed that the older 
prisoners influenced the newer ones 
who had just been captured to shout 
their slogans,” the report saxi 

Owing to the “fanatical oemonstra 
tions," including tlie chanting of 
religious slogans, the UN mission was 
urable to enter two of the camps or to 
have private conversations with 
prisoners in a third The LIN experts 
attributed the fanaticism in larcH- part 
to the “very strong religious and 
political influence which is called 
‘spiritual guidance" but which is 
“indistinguishable from mental 
pressure ” 

In part, they said, the pressure 
comes from fellow prisoners, but thev 
extded “We think it is above aM made 
possible by the Cultural Committee, 
and It has resulted ‘ooth in iheir (the 
PoW’s) apparent religious conversion 
as ‘true believers’ as well as in their 
hostility against the regime of Iraq, 
which they describe as atheist many 
profess to be strongly in favour not 
only of Islam but of the Iranian 
leaders, in particular Imam 
Khomeini ” 

The situation could explode when 
the time comes to implement the 
prisoner exchange provision of 
Resolution 598 which urges the 
release euid repatriation of PoWs 
“withoiut delay” after the cessation of 
active hostilities As the UN 
investigators pointed out 

“After years of exposure to 
pressure and indoctrination, the 
prisoners who have turned against 
ICRC and their own country cannot 
be expected to change their attitude 
in a few days There is a nsk that iiots 
may break out, for example, in the 
moment when transfer is to take 
place ” 

One of the recommendations o) an 
earlier UN miss»n, m 1985, was that 
the belligerents, particularly Iran, 



ideologicdl or religious pressure on 
PoWs ” However, the new report 

says, the pressure "does not seem to 
have diminished ” 

The UN specialists concluded from 
the demonstrations they witnessed 


that the pro-Iranian PoWs are allowed 
to dominate practically all activities 
and exercise strong pressure on the 

prisoners While the Tehran 
Government insists that the 
development results from the 


freedom of expression the authorities 
allow the Iraqi prisoners, the visiting 
missKm said "We are not convinced 
that the position would have been the 
same without the active encourage¬ 
ment by the detaining power (Iran)" 
(Gemini News) 


Police power 



Inter-racial violence 
has hit every part of 
Sn Lqnka, hut little 
has been heard of 
hovj i* IS affecting 
people tn the rural 
'ire>as Jennifer Hen- 
r'cus toured the 
village of Balana and 
found a people 
(I'i'iJed and in shock 
Until a few years ago 
there were nu police 
men in Bakina But 
the dac anti-Gouern 
m.etit guerrillas tried 
to detail a ircun, the 
police came to 
Balana And the 
; ulage has neve r been 
the same since 

I [ was lunchti'ne and 25 ‘ 
year old Sarath Premasin, 
and five other woodcutters 
were ambbng to t|ie sniali Village 
for their daily mdday meal of 
bread and tea when a convoy of 
police jeeps roared down the 
village lane This was the first time 
Sarath and his fellow wcKxlcutteis 
had seen police vehicles in the 
village T hey were shot ked h- he 
sight and quickened tlicii pace 
The jeeps halted a few yaidsaway 
and (^•iicemen with guns drawn 
shouted at them to stop The six 
nten were bundUki into the jeape 
and driven off with about a dozen 


Mrs Kumaranayakc ‘A terrible 

kilometres away There they were 
beaten with clubs and rifle butts 
and thrown Into a cell The men 
had nc idea why they had been 
treated this way until the 
questionuns started. 

"Did you see anyone pulling off 
the tracks of the raikuau W? 


experience* 

questions were barked out in 
twtween the bbws 
This was the first of a spate of 

bntitw we d mrrm^ the* rm% 

afatefui day n July 1987, when an 
attempt was made to der^ the 
CokmiboKandy trait at Bakna, a 

rernnta tnSiwM »*■*!*-. - • 





On« of the vuoodcutters beaten up 

trd)ii and its tiundreda oi 
pash(>u<)ers fu-m plunyinq c* jwn 
the precipice And ii was alsaO the 
end oi tl>e peaj,e 'i' ttic village 
“VViiathajjlwf-pened c>very ^ad 
jind very tnghitenins.” 
yejr oio bivadoiis, Balana’s. 
senice f lUzcn “We were such a 
peacetiii village till then Oth. i 
th4in the orcdsicmal theft of 
f)ananas ot cocotii'ts, there is no 
scrKius>.nri'e here “So peaceful 
were we that BaJana liad no police 
po-»t and .1 was very rare indeed to 
j see a pobccnian in the village We 
dealt with thieves c>urseiv6s They 
weie Laupnt and given a fieating 
Ccneially aftei a couple ot 
lA-ahngs ftiey lay oft 

Itranquillity endi d '* ith the 
• »mpted derailment It was part 
>\ an islandwide protest against 


bv the polu e Haplee* inctim 

the peace accord signed that 
riKintli between Irxiia and Sri 
Linka in an attempt to end the 
1 dinil guerrilla warfare in the 
noi fh .ind ea‘t of the country The 
pr^itest was spearheaded by a 
band ot Sinhaia revolutionaries, 
the Janatha Vimukthi Peiamuna 
(JVP) or People's Liberation 
McAicment 

By dusk that ciay, do/.ens of 
police and soldiers descended on 
the v^iage “It was a great ‘-hv.''k,” 
saysSiyadoris “Heavy anny 
were suddenly teanng up and 
down the lanes Soldiers with gun*- 
drawn came charging into our 
huts F ortunately I have no young 
sons or grandsons, birt over 20 of 
our young men were roundjid up 
and taken to the police station in 
Kadugannawa that 'light ” 


The trauma that descended on 
the village is still quite tangible 
Mothers still ciy in despair, 
fathers dnnk to drown their fears, 
and the youths who have been 
spared the ipolicp round-up are 
never allow^ to leave the hut 
without an adult escort The 
incessant complaint is of young 
men being teiken in, beaten up, 
questioned and released with a 
directive to report to the police 
stabon every week Most men are 
now fnghtened to speak to’ 
anyone 

Tiiakananda, 30, a viOoodc utter 
and father of two infant girls, was 
arrested recently while returning 
home form his t^ily chores "They 
took me to the police staticin in 
Kadugannawa, 12 kilometres 
away, and beat me up" he,says, 
showing bruises on his arms and 
thighs The police deny beating 
those arrested 

Tiiakananda retxirted that from 
the time he was picked up, no 
questions w*'re asked “Even after 
they had finished they did not 
question me, but were prepanng 
to lock me up I screamed and 
pleaded and asked them to send 
word to my brother in law who is 
an infhiential man in the village , 
Fortunately he came and I was | 
released There were about 17 
others whfj were locked up m on*- 
cell God only knows when they 
will be released ” 

Recalls 70 yeai ('Id Anula 
wathie Kutnaranayake, whose 
two sons were arrested and 
released about a month later “It is 
a 'terrible expenence Now we 
mothers have to accompany our 
sons Viiherever they gp If they are 
found by themselves or with other 
youngsters they will lie taken ir 
again by the army or police ” She 
feels her sons were taken in simply 
because her family has 
traditionally been supporters of 
the opposibon Sn Lanka Freedom 
PartyfSLFP) led by the world’s 
first woman piime minister, 
Sinmawo Bandaranaike ‘This is a 
repeat of what they (the ruling 
par»v) did to us when they came 
int.> ( 'wer in 1977," she says 
Villagers testify th^t a bny load of 
thugs rampaged throu^ her fields 
and hut, smashing everything into 
the ground. “They are sbll not 


satisfied and want to punish us for 
being SLFP supporters, so now 
they are after my sons.” 

The spate of round-ups and 
beatings meted out to the youth 
Has polansed the village, splitting 
It into government and anti¬ 
government factions The 
supporters of the ruling United 
National Party claim that most of 
the arrests are justified 

The pobce clasn tliat most of 
Balana’s youth have joined the 
subversive JVP which is engaged 
m an orgy of violence against the 
government Most villagers, 
snckidng the elderly, say the 
youth have not joined the 
movement “We can vouch for 
most of them,” says Siy^otis 
Some elders'feiel that the culpnts 
came from outside 

Government stalwarts like 
Sarath Jayatalleke do not agree 
He says the village is “teeming" 
with active subversives 

“Most of the youth have joined 
the JVP because they don’t have 
jobs. But that’s not quite true— 
even those with jobs have joined 
the JVP I feel this is because the 
youth are hankering after some 
change and some devebpment 
They want to get by the bullet 
what they cannot achieve by the 
ballot ” It IS true that most of 
IBalana's youth are unemployed or 
doing temporaiv jobs that fetch 
them veiy little money Part of the 
unempbyment problem is due to 
the bw caste of the villagers The 
rest IS lack of education and 
opportunity 

The villagers are all of the 
woodcutting and fruit-picking 
caste-a very low caste looked 
down on by the “govigama” 
(farmer) and other castes So it is 
difficult for them to get 
empbyment m the towns They 
are at the mercy of the timber I 
“mudrdahs” or merchants from 
the town, who hire them to cut 
trees in the Village The most they 
can hope to earn from this labour 
IS Rs barely etmugh to give 
their faiths one meal a day Most 
youths are tired of waiting for the 
promised benefits from 
agricuUure and industrial 
development that they have heard 
'W Uricing place in the reft of the 
country. Jayatilleke says “They 
want results now. They also see 


those who have joined the 
movement being transformed 
from illiterate men like 
themselves, to confident 
sj>eakers, promising a revolution 
They do not realise this is rhetonc 
For them statements such as 'We 
will take the bnd away from the 
nch and give it to you,’ are like 
music in their ears ” 
Government supporters like 
Jayatilleke fear for their lives 
Threatening letters have been 
sent to him and several other 
villagers saying they will be killed 
unless they stop supporting the 
UNP Chairmen of neighbuunng 
village committees have been shot 
dead To counter this threat, the 
pohee have handpicked a few 
villagers from among its 
su|>porter5 and armed them fpr 


guard duty 

Every night, this gang of guards 
walk the vtUage on the lookout for 
“subversives ’’ They* are 
unpt^ular with most villagers 
because they misuse their power 
They are often drunk on the bcal 
illicit brew “kassippu” and raid the 
yards they cire supposed to 
protect, stealing aqnculturai 
produce There have b^n reports 
of sexual molestation of young 
women and'harassment of those 
who are not government 
supporters “They are a new 
brand of criminals,’’ says 
Siyadons, “but we dare not do 
anything about it They are 
armed We have heard of tales of 
rape and murder committed by 
these so called ‘homeguards ’ We 
are frightened ’’ 
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struggle 


Moto than half the 
cniintnes of the world 
sttli mil people for their 
beliefs, and one-third 
still practise torture 
So it IS no wonder that 
even after 27 years of 
activitx; t the human 
rights group “Amn 
es/y International” 
feels its job is lust 
beginning. But as 
Christina Spencer 
reports, Anmestv has 
also scored major 
successes 


charter’s provisions for freedom 
and personal security In halt the 
i ountnes of the world, people are 
still jailed for their beliefs In more 
than one third, the authorities 
sanction torture T]ie death 
penalty is still permitted m 120 
“The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is one ol the 
giearest documents that has ever 
existed", says Fianca Sciutto, 
chairman of Amnesty’s interna 
tional executive committee ‘ It 
giew out ot the terrible things that 
happened in Germany in the 
Second World War When the 
wai ended, Governments realised 
that peace without human rights 


makes no sense “But the ; 
declaration’s promise hasn’t been • 
kept The world has a short 
memory Our job is to keep the. 
human rights pledge alive ’’ ^ 

By dll accounts, Amnesty’s 
efforts have been successful 
Since It was formed in 1961, it has 
worked to free more than 30,000 
fieoplt around the world 
jiersec uted because of their 
pt»rson.il or political beliefs Of 
these, Amnc'sty has closc'd the 
I ases of 27,352 Not all were freed 
some died oi were forced to 
seivt their c>ntire jail term - but 
none languishc'd in pnson without 
Continued on page 21 


R ock smgei Biuce bpiings 
teen calls it “the most 
impoi tant organisation in 
the woi Id " UN bcc retary General 
Jdviei F^ere^ dt Cuellar thinks it is 
one of the most effective British 
Piitne Minister Maigaret 
Thatcher finds ts actions “utterly 
disgiaceful ’’ Having attracted 
sucfi widc^ attention to its cause. 
Amnesty International might oe 
forgiven for resting on its laurels 
Aftei all. It has grown from a 
handful ol people to a worldwide 
movement with mcme than 
700,tXX} meuiwis and chapters m 
<F7 countries Its budget for 1988 
tops $45 million 

But the world’s largest numan 
rights orqanisat on is anything but 
complacent After 27 years of 
seeking freedom for prisoners of 
conscicm e, fair trials, and an end 
to torture and the death penalty, 
the London-bcised group feels its 
job has bai ely begun On the 40th 
anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Humgn Rights, 
Amnesty notes that a» least 130 
cr,iunfnes around the world have 
omiorsed, but do not practise, the 
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JUDITH BROWN. 
an eminent histo- 
nan of modern 
India, writes on 
Gandhi's role in 
Indian political life 
hciu>een 1935 and 
1942 



Ininithi lukiitu u ii tilk itl S»*i /V <6 / h<‘ •>>r€jiri of fh«« iishri. 

ituniiiifvil /iis hi’tihh 


G ANI')HI'S biiliiitinij ►iLiMKHii 
siirl.x ed fwn iii ttu'rtii' ions 

wht n t'onq'v’ss 
U'licirrs Ivor*' di'bfitiiiq aln'ttu>' to 
l/•ult 1 ( h !ht‘ Quit Irtdiii movt’nu'nt 
1)1 Aiiqust Pl.ivitiq on thf 

stt tfotvp<» of hit. toste ht> t Ifiitiu'd 
(iiiDfu] .*n AlCC ntpftinq ‘'^ht-te 
jtf pt'opU’ who nitiv < .til nit a 
visionarv. hut 1 tpll qoii I am a >c>al 
hunui and ini, Imsinebb is to i ihtaiti 
su'firof IrotiK allv manv Biitish 
administrators pmprvisirpd his 
astuft’npbs and what thi'i, 

I perceived as his hnsinessman s 
j 'unning in their abbes-,ni(>rif i>l his 
public role Sii Maurit e Hallett 
noted in 1*536 “that an ultermr 
motive can usuallv. he found" 
behind Gandhi's ac.ions and in 
1942 wrote of the Mahatma’s 
‘usual cunninq”, while I inlith 
glow, who cjislikcd and feaiad this 
ayed enigma, wrote ruefully tfi 
I ondon in mid 1942 that “the old 
man has lost none of his politu al 
skill with age ” “Such comment., 
read strangely nearly halt .i 
century later, when popular 
emphasis has sh'fted to Ms 
timeless teaching and mirral style 
away from his involvement in a 
particular political situation 
Gandhi in a unique wai, 
dominated the Indian National 
Congress for nearly thirty years " 
Tills essay focuses on 1935 
1942, for these years form a 
distinctive eind important phase 

1 acted «ivtv-««v to cewontu 


ttirce, person.illy lonfronted 
many ot the dilemmas oi 
advMiiLiiuj i.je detericiratinq 
health, oeclininq enerqy, ihi' 
thallenqr «»f a new qeni’iatior. o' 
politu al activists with hack 
qtounds, experiences prioiities, 
and ideals very difterant trom 
those with whom lu had worked 
in 1920or even in 192k 1911 ai cf 

the consequent need to reassess 
hib own role arid priorities 

The onset ot old age is cafien a 
time of personal crisis Car! Jung 
focused Western thinking on the 
theme and experience of a crisis of 

■»lr1 


Muoqnvc’d in the Hindu Cjreat 
Fiadi'ii'n Uial ftitest dwelling 
a<ihrania is iiqht and n itinal once 
a m.in ti.id fultilled his social 
rrhliqa'iiin . as fathei arul provider 
How (i.i.ii.ihi experienced old age 
wiiii’n ttiis tradition becomes 
app<iient from investigation ot his 
health moods, and self 
f.. t( epti< in 

ho' year-- tiandhi had existed 
on 1 spartan du>t experimenting 
with v.irious food restrictions and 
insisting that food was like 
med'cme to man .tain life rather 
than peovide sensual enjrryment 












wiTV physique which generated 
phenomenal energy and capacity 
for work By the mid 19305, 
however, he was gravely 
overtaxing himself By then 
successive crises occurred when 
his blood pressure shot up or he 
was weakened by persistent 
amoebu infection, and friends 
despaired of his inability to rest 
until forced to, by actual illness or 
by his physicians in the hope of 
preventing a breakdown, as in 
1935, when Vallabhbhai Patel 
insisted that he should rest 
outside Wardha Early in 
December 1935 his health 
collapsed completely and he had 
to stay in bed, refraining from all 
wnting dictation, and correspon 
dence Although he agreed to rest 
for two months, his blood 
pressure was still erratic, and to 
compound this problem he had to 
have all his remaining tteth 
extrated His confidential 
secretary warned Jawaharlal 
Nehru ‘you will find his laughter 
slightly changed, though not at all 
lacking in the original quality’ By- 
March 1936 he regained streng+h 
under the care of the Musl’n- 
physician politician, M A Ansaii 
A year later Gandhi's health was 
again causing his close colleagues 
anxiety, contnbutory causes wc re 
the strain of the ashram he had 
founded at Sevagram and his per 
sistent overwork Their anxiety 
proved well founded Hts blooc* 
pressure rocketed later in 1937, 
and in the last week of October he 
collapsed in Calcutta Despite a 
seaside recuperation at Juhu for a 
month at the turn of the year, he 
was not able to work fully for 
several months Late in April 1938 
Mahadev Desai noted grimly. 
‘Gandhiji is somehpu^ st«.'iding 
the strain of the ever increasing 
work he is ca'Ied upon to bear 
How long he can go on l-kc that 
God alone knows " His 
blood pressure remained erratic 
particularly when he -vas 
emotionally taxed liy the ai nons 
and attitudes of those close to 
him Penodically he had to take 
complete and silent rest to 
recover from exhaustion, as in 
early 1939 and late 1940 But in 
1941 and 1942 he seems to have 
made real attempts to rest more 
It IS tempting to argue that the 


British actually prolonged 
GandhVs piublic life by giving him 
enforced rest in their jails' 
Whereas jail •was anguish and 
tormenting restriction for 
Jawaharlal Nehru, to Gandhi it 
spelled refreshment and time for 
silence and reading 

Gandhi recognized that 
increasing age was physically 
limiting his activities In October 
1938 he acknowledged his 
increased rel'ance on writing since 
“the d.ays of mv touring are over ” 
The exix'nence of sat\^agraha in 
Rajkot State early in 1939 seems 
to have reinlorrcd this sense of 
being suddenly old “Rajkot seems 
to navt robbed me of my youth 1 
never knew that I was old Now 1 
am weighed down by the 
k nowledge of decrepitude ” Close 
triends such as Amrif Kaur and 
Vallabhbhai Pa+el noted his lost 
energy and sense of age, to the 
extent that he talked of total 
retirement Although he aban 
doned this notion, he did make 
strenuous efforts to cut down on 
his vaat correspondence, publicly 
pleading with people not to write 
to him unlcsc he alone could deal 
witii fhen problem Early in 1940 
he started a legulai question box 
in Haritcn to ease the burden of 
personal correspondence and 
urged people to take his weak 
answers as replies to thcir 
innudual questions because he 
could no longer lead or even open 
all his letters He admitted that he 
only read newspaper headlines 
Pvarelal, his Other secretary, 
prepared cuttings foj him that he 
• ead when he had free moments 

FURTHER dimension of 
Gandhi’s struggle with age 
and diminishing strength 
were his very ma*'ked 
swings of mood and emotion He 
made no secret of these For 
example, in April to June 1938 he 
underwent an acute crisis of 
despondency and lost self 
confidence after an involuntary 
discharge which he viewed as a 
lapse in hrahmai harya He wrote 
to Amnt Kaur of being m a 
“stough," a “well of despair,” and 
of trying to suppress his 
moodiness “by constant'work ’’ 
The Rajkot satyagraha in 1939 


ledged as hell, althou^ uhimately 
he emerged armed with new 
knowledge and strength. The 
outbreak of war in September 
1939 ^d the possibility of 
devastation m the London which 
had been his student home made 
him, on his own admission, 
disconsolate and m a state of 
“perpetual quarrel with God that 
he should allow such things to go 
on ” !n June 1940 violence nearer 
home, theft in the ashram, 
plunged him into deep distress as 
he felt hiS own inadequacy to be 
the cause 

Increasingly, Gandhi telt 
isolated, despite his thronging 
admirers The years inevitably 
took their tcdl of a cjeneration who 
had been his earliest collaborators 
in India, among them Ansan, his 
crucial Muslim colleague as well as 
physician, and Jamnalal Bajeg, 
who had financed so many of his 
constructive projects for village 
welfare He hesitated to accept 
responsibility for a new satyagra¬ 
ha programme speaally stressing 
to the AlCC in September 1940 
the generation change in 
Congress since the heady days of 
1920 and Non-Cooperation 
“What 1 feai is that the relations 
that bound me to you at one time 
no longer obtain Things change, 
they are changing today The 
people that were in t he Congress 
twenty years ago are not there 
today Those were old are 
gone T hose who were young are 
no longer young " 

Confronted with so many 
younger politicians, Gandhi relied 
increasin^y on Jawaharlal Nehru 
as his spokesman and interpreter 
with the wider piublic he could no 
longer reach as he cut down on 
travelling Simultaneously he 
drew deep emotional sustenance 
from his relationship with 
Jawaharlal For political and 
personal reasons, some of his 
deepest moments of loneliness 
came when he felt he did not have 
the younger man’s understanding 
and support To his close 
colleagues and readers, Gzmdhi 
also admitted that he was often a 
very angry man at heart and in 
relations with those near to him, 
although he mig^t appear serene 
and controlled in pubbe. it was a 


.he. agkiiQm_fgaiunft jjntate Wc which 





Ciandht at the Jtihu heath during hrs < onvalescent Detembet 19i7 The recupeiatinn u'as on{\ 


partli cffettive 


caused him ^cute sorrow* Since 
suppressed anger often resur 
faces in depression, it seems likely 
that this, too, contributed to the 
marked fluctuations in Gandhi’s 
mood Reorganizing the violence 
of his inner turmoil, he 
increasi’igly felt the need for 
silence as a way of coping with it, 
insisting not only on silent days 
but on more prolonged periods of 
silence and silent stretches in 
otherwise ordinary working days 
A side effect was to preserve his 
strength and give him ♦ime for yet 
more work, but the primary 
objective was to achieve inner 
tranquillity and attentiveness lo 
inward and spintuaf forces He 
wrote of silence consuming all his 
a'lgcr and reducing his initation to 
“almost nil ” as well as doubling 
the work he could do 
Dunng this period we find 


to come to terms with failing 
strength, a changing environ 
ment, and the apparent limita 
tions, errors, and blindness of 
those close to him in the ashram 
and politics, as well as in the wider 
totality of Congress He also 
struggled with what he saw as his 
own spiritual limitations, not just 
the turbulence of his temper, 
signifying how far he piersonally 
had stUl to travel on the path of 
nonviolence but also his sensual 
awareness In agonizing over his 
failure to achieve brahmacharya 
he was seeing himself from within 
the Hindu tradition, which Iinjcs 
the leader’s personal control with 
power and his influence over his 
followers In October 1938 
Gandhi connected India's failures 
ip nonviolence with his own 
“impunty” as “probably the chief 
stumbling block ” Yet he was' 


physical detachment of the forest¬ 
dwelling ashrama was not for him 
I iis d*iarmQ was to learn the at t ot 
living achvely to the end In 
chcxising certain strands from his 
rcligi lus inheritance as guidelines 
•for the final years of lilc while 
rejec ling others, he was sustaineci 
less by received ‘radition than by 
an underlying and strengthening 
sense of vocation and guidance In 
July 1938 he wrote of licing 
chosen by God “as Hi& inst runtent 
lor presenting nonviolence to 
India for dealing with her many 
ills ’’ He reiterated this theme in 
Hafijan late in 1939 when war 
made worldwide violen.e a 
greater reality Once satyagraha 
had been restarted his sense of. 
divine guidance was even firmer 
and more necessary, as he told 
satyograhis in January 1941 In 
mid-1942, when Congress leaders 




possibitity of a far greater struggle 
against the Ra) and Gandhi was at 
the centre of criticism and 
controversy, he maintained that 
he would “go rrtad" without 
reiiaixze on divine strength 
Throughout Gandhi’s search¬ 
ing and reassessments he 
remained totallv committed to the 
pnncipal of nonviolence as the 
safeguard of human integrity and 
the 8olutK>p of the perennial 
proMem of ends and means He 
felt that his primary voc ation was 
to explore its implications and 
spread the message of nor vio¬ 
lence even if he w 2 is abandoned by 
everyone and was the sole 
S 9 fyagrahi for one true 
satyagrahi could begin to change 
the world Precisely because he 
strove to be that one safyagrahi 
did he feel so heavy a burden of 
responsibility and did such intense 
battle to achieve personal ahtmsa 
and brahmacharva During these 
years, as the practice of 
sofyosroha became increasingly 
problematic and urgent in a wide 
range of poLtical conflicts, Gandhi 
self-cunsriously searched for a 
rhythm and a pattern for 
satvagraha In connection with 
the Rajkot conflict ot 1939, he 
spoke ohen of expenmenting with 
the “science" of 'satyagraha, 
seeing that experience as a 
“laboratory" for safyagraha, a 
simile he also used of his 
Sevagram ashram beset with 
fraught personal relations 

Although Gandhi perceived 
himseif 'as working primarily in 
and for India, he did hope that 
resolution of India’s specific 
problems through satyagraha 
would be a demonstration to the 
entile world His sence of having 
to display the power of 
nonviolence to the world 
deepened dunng the war, and he 
aspired to an even greate' 
extension of this role to that of 
world peacemaker Far from 
retiring into fhe rote offesed by 
Hindu tradition to the aging, 
Gandhi felt that his personal 
dharwa was still that of the 
karmayog, later life seemed to be 
calling him to an even deeper and 
broader attention to and 
engagement with the problems of 
men and women in society 
j: _lj can be argued that in some 
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ways 1935-1942 was one of the 
most constructive and innovative 
phases in Gandhi’s India career, 
paralleled in his own life by only 
the first decade of the century in 
South Afnca This was the time 
when he really came to grips with 
India’s long-term problems of 
resources, social structure, and 
patterns of social, economic, and 
political interaction and with 
Indians* senses of identity 
Possibly his African experience 
enabled him to stand back from 
his own land and at this 
comparatively la’te stage of life to 
mature a radical entique of his 
country’s condition and suggest 
remedies for it, often developing 
themes which had begun to 
appear in his thinking in the 1920s 


A t the core of Gandhi’s 
great range of public con¬ 
cerns was a religious vision, 
one far wider than even the 
multiple Hindu vision he had 
inherited He did of course, 
remain a Hindu and cherished this 
allegiance His devotion to the 
best in Hindu tradition deepened 
in 1936 1937, particularly in 
January 1937, when he went on a 
“pilgrimage’’ |o Travancore and 
visited Its great temples, recently 
opened to untouchables, which he 
had previously shunned Now be 
entered them with awe and the 
visit was clearly a profound 
experience for him Gandhi’s 
sayings and writings are 
permeated with references to his 
understanding of the nature of 
true religion For him religion was 
not a narrow creed but a pursuit of 
a vision, a nonviolent following 
after truth, a truth he increasingly 
at this time came to speak of as 
God He believed that true 
religion was always manifest in 
service to others because God 
could never be found apart from 
humanity This theme of service 
reflected his understanding of the 
essence of Hinduism as the unity 
of aii life onginating in God, and it 
also linked hts perception of 
religion to his committed 
involvement in pobtics When 
questioned by Christian nusstona- 
nes on hs life’s dnvmg force-in 
1938, he replied that it was “purly 
rehgnus*’ ^jld reminded them 


when the late E S Montagu, as 
Secretary of State for India, asked 
him how he came to be involved 
with a crowd of politicians, “My 
reply was that it was only an 
extension of my social activity i 
could not be leading a religious life 
unless I identified myself with the 
whole of mankind, and that I could 
not do unless 1 took part in 
politics ’’ 

Much of Gandhi’s attention and 
energy in this phase of his life W 2 » 
devoted to working out the 
implications of his central religious 
vision, particularly in relation to 
the Hindu world, the place of 
Muslims in India, the problems of 
Indians society and economy, and 
the issue of methods of change 
Many of Gandhi s educated Hindu 
contemporaries were engaged in a 
profound reassessment of then 
religious inheritance, and he 
played an influential part in that 
process, particularly m hts 
attitude to sc nptural authenty 
and his consequent judgment on 
many established practices 
Although he valued the many 
Hindu scriptures, he was no 
orthodox pandtt well versed in 
Sanskrit, and his whole approach 
to scripture was that it could be 
accepted as authoritative only if it 
agreed with reason and moral 
sense, the fatter, the inner voice of 
conscience, was the fundamental 
authority in religious matters, and 
people must purify themselves to 
hear this inner voice 

Women’s status and role was 
one of Gandhi’s major concerns, 
and he maintained that it had been 
so throughout his public life In 
this phase of his career he 
errph^ized two main themes (1) 
women must realize for them¬ 
selves their dignity and strength, 
particularly in their capacity for 
suffering and service, and (2) they 
must refuse to regard ihemselves 
as the appendages and playthings 
of their menfolk For women were 
the c:ares and responsibilities of 
“hearth and home” and the 
immense responsibility laid on 
them thereby for the nurture of 
India’s future citizens He 
commended to them the model of 
the courageous and devoted wife, 
Sita In his view women would 
equally xkgrade themselves and 
fad to see their sacred calling if 
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they attempted to imitate or 
compete with men 

Gandhi’s hostility towards 
dowry and arranged marriages 
was equally part of his growing 
hostility to the caste system as he 
found It m India The 1920s saw 
him beginning to tackle the reality 
of this type of social stratification, 
and by the 1930s he was totally 
outspoken in his condemnation of 
the prevailing network of 
practices and roles and the belief 
that there were “inferor” and 
“superior” castes in rank order 
He wished to see this order 
abolished and hoped that Hindus 
woufd grasp the idea of 
uarnashramadharma, which 
recognized Hindu society’s 
classical groupings, but as of equal 
value Jati as it existed must give 
wav to ail ideal larno organiza 
non, the four major divisions of 
Hindu caste society Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya, andShudra It 
IS almost unnecessary to a4d that 
beside this growing radicalism of 
word and practice, Gandhi 
maintained a persistent root and 
brarii h opposition to untouchabi 
lity as uUerly wrong and 
religiously unwariantable In 1935 
he wrote “I hold the present 
prat, tice to t»e a sin and the 
greatest blot on Hinduism I feel 
more than ever that if untouchabi 
lity lives, Hinduism dies," That 
Hindus traditxrn should continue 
to adapt and evofve mac hanging 
world was of supreme concern to 
Gandhi cherishing it as he did, yet 
anxious that it should continue to 
be a contemporary vehicle for 
Indians’ spiritual growth and 
increasing conformity to the 
insight of what he perceived as 
true religion 

Gandhi’s understanding of 
religion as opposed to the world’s 
“rel'gions” led him to a distinctive 
view of the place of Muslims in 
India He believed passionately 
that neither Hinduism nor Islam 
could be the basis for Indians’ 
national identity All communities 
living in India created that identity 
Hindus and Muslims were like 
blood brothers Without fraternal 
unity there could be true swaraj 
He constantly returned to fhis 
theme, which had been one of the 
hallmarks of his definition of true 
su/arqj as opposed to mere 


political independence since his 
1920 1922 Non Cooperation 
campaign and the call for soiara; 
in one year The pursuit of this 
ideal of communal unity was one 
of his dearest concerns, and he 
even told Syed Mahmud that he 
would refuse to go to heaven' 
without Muslims 

Increaising the possibility of 
communal violence became a 
fundamental factor in Gandhi’s 
calculations about the practical 
and possible results of cfvil 
disobedience on any large scale 
Just as the need to appeal to 
Hindus and Muslims had been a 
factor in h’S choice of salt as the 
unlikely and idiosyncratic starting* 
point for sOt^agraha in 1930, so in 
1939 he publicly underlined “the 
tremendous fact that the Muslim 
League looks upon the Congress 
as the enemy of the Muslims This 
makes it well-nigh impossible for 
the Congress to organise 
successiul non-violent revolution 
through civil disobedience It will 


certainly mean Hindu - - Muslim 
nots” By 1941--1942 he had 
become convinced that commu¬ 
nal unity was impossible as a 
precondition of political indepen¬ 
dence The British would have to 
leave first, and only when their 
divisive presence was removed 
would the blood brothers be 
forced to come to their senses, 
even if it meant shedding each 
other’s blood in the process 


T he problen.ol u Muslims’ 
place in India forced Gandhi 
to come to terms with the 
passage of time and the charge 
passing yea<^ had wrou^t in his 
environment since launching the 
non vooperation movement 
Then he had rejoiced in his 
Muslim follownig and exerted 
much of his leverage in Congress 
as a result of it Now he 
recognized that issues had 
changed as had political groups, 
and that a new set of Muslims was 






emerging as prominent leaders 
The Khilafat cause was dead and 
buried, £ind in the 19306 the 
predominating issue m communal 
relations wasthc Muslims’ place in 
pubhc file as the British developed 
power in a plural society through a 
political structure in which 
numbers counted. Gandhi had 
been unable to deal with this 
problem at the second Round 
7 able Conference in 1931 and in 
i^he subsequent prevaiications of 
Congress over the Communal 
Award He was even less capable 
once Congress began to win 
provincial elections and reap the 
harvest of power in the new 
legislatures Jinnah and the 
Muslim League began to ^ther 
strength as defenders of 
threatened Muslims, whereas 
even as recently as the start of the 
decade the League had been 
virtually defunct and Jinnah had 
rebred to London in personal 
gloom and political obscurity 
Death and political change 
meantime removed Gandhi’s 
major Muslim allies, on whom he 
had rehed for his links with and 
influence over Muslims. The Ali 
brothers had performed this role 
for him at the outset of his Indian 
pobtical career. Their place had’ 
been taken during the later 1920 b 
by a small group of “Nationabst 
Muslims” head^ by Dr. M A 
Ansan However, th'ey had 
seemed increasingly ineffectual in 
this bnkage and interprebve role, 
and even a political liabibty, 
dthough Gandhi clung to them 
and tried to boost their standing 
in May 1936 Ansan died Gandhi 
was personaHy and politically 
bereft He had lost “an unfaibng 
guide in the matter of Hindu— 
Muslim unity*’ and he cast around 
unsuccessfully for a Musind of 
stature to take on Ansan’s 
pobtical role 

Gandhi and Congress came to 
rely on A K Aaad as a guide on 
Muslim questions He was 
something of an anomaly and 
mavenck among Indian Muslims, 
however, with no regional base or 
firm group or organi^tional 
backing, and it became 
abundantly dear,, that he had 
neither the standng nor the cause 
on which to build a Muslim 
leadership position and so "defiver 



the goods” for GancDii as the Ahs 
had done. He was important as a 
symbol of Congress’s claim to 
“nabonal” rather than Hindu 
identity, but lUtle more 
Muhammad AK <finnah, iis the 
or^nizer and spokesman of the 
revived League, weis, by contrast, 
emerging as a political figure of 
growing stature and strength, 
backed by an organization and 
taking his stand on the potent 
issue of Muslim fear An 
understanding between Gandhi 
and Jinnah wouM have made 
much pobtical sense to Congress 
— in terms of support in the 
common cause of extraebng 
further concessions from the 
Bnbsh. Jawaharlal, at least, was 
hostile to ary attempt to bnng 
Ganc&ii and Jinnah togedier, 
judging the !.eague to be a 
"reachonary” political organiza¬ 
tion representing vested 
economic interests and preferring 
the taebe of undercutting the 
League by making contact 
directly with the Muslim masses 
To Gandhi personally an 
understanding with Jinnah could 
have been a means of alleviatir^ 
communal hostility and bnktng 
him afresh to India’s Muslims He 
was sensitive to Jawaharlal’s 
''lews,-however, and in May 1938 
had pubfaciy said he felt the work 
of Hindu—Muslim unity now 
belonged to the younger 
generation The real stumbling 
block in the way of all attempts 
between 1937 and 1942 to achieve 
a communal accord by means of a 
Gandhi—Jinnah pact was 
Jmnah’s > insistence that the 
League represented India’s 
Muslims and that Congress could 
speak only Tbr the country’s 
Hindus To ttiis Gandhi could 
never agree iww. ary .more than 
he did in London in 1931 or in 
1932, when his fast over 
Uhtouchables’ separate electo 
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ratehinged partly on Congress’s 
claim to speak for all Indians He 
maintained that although he was a 
Hindu he was not tiying to bargain 
as a “Hindu leader”, nor was 
Congress* a Hindu organization 
For Gandhi, construcbve work 
at the roots of India’s society and 
economy was important in 
relation to the communal 
problem. It was part of his far 
wider concern about the nature 
and workings of society, however, 
stemming from his religious vision 
of the trqe nature of humai^ind 
and his broad definition of swaraj 
This wider concern was evident in 
the notorious pamphlet, Hindu 
Swaraj, which he had wiitten in 
1909 to the Bnbsh it spelled, 
sedibon, to mary Indians a bhnd 
refusal to come to terms with 
political and economic reality l^e 
had continued to naii his coburs 
to the mast on his return to India 
by 2 Jbwing repubkcation of the 
pamphlet and by embarking on hts 
campaign for the spread of khadi 
and the abolibonofuntouchability 
in the 19206 in the 19305 grass¬ 
roots reconstruction became 
ncieasingly important to him and 
there is clear evidence of'a shift of 
emphasis within this overall 
concern to village work and a new 
pattern of mass education In part, 
this new emphasis was a working 
out of preexisting ideas It was 
also a pragmatic response to a 
changing political situation, 
particularly the weakness of 
Congress as a political 
organizabon to effect real change 
in society or in Bnbsh attitudes, 
despite a second continental 
satyagraha, and the challenge to 
Congress of being the party of 
government m so maiv of the 
provinces m the bte 19308 yet- 
having such scant ideobgical and 
matenal resources to build true 
swaraj To Im ctmchnM* 


Reproduced with permission from 
‘Congress and Indian Nationa 
lism The Pre-indpendence 
phase’, edited by Richard Sission 
and Stanley Wolpert It is 
published by Oxford University 
Press by arrangement with the 
Regents of the ,t^tyersity of 
California and is pneed Rs. 250 
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Mizoram today 


E ver smc« Rajiv GandhTs 
‘accord’, the country has 
haen taking fresh interest m 
the tiny state of Mizoram The 
accord which brou^t 600-odd 
insurgents nciuding their leader, 
Laldenga, from the underground 
to the mainstream of Indian 
society has had far-reaching 
implications This becomes 
evident when dunng any kind of 
conversation with a Mizo, be he a 
fruitseiler or a Government 
official, one will hear some 
mention of the accord According 
to them, with the Mizo accord, 
the Prime Minister reached an 
apogee Even the M N F 
supreme frankly admits ‘The 
accord has ushered a new wa in 
this disturbed state’ Yet he*has a 
long list of complaints ‘The 
Centre is yet to release half the 
promised sum tor the uplift of the 
state and the rehabilitation of 
former insurgents ’ 

Dunng his one and half year 
rule Laldenga was first seen as an 
embodiment of the Mizo will But 
later he lost much of his 
credibility A number of charges 
were brought against him Long 
before his ministry was dismissed. 
It was rocked by several scandals, 
involving issues tike lottery, nee 
and cigarettes This apart, 
Laldenga is accused of having 
kept the underground unit intact 
According to a highly placed 
source, a pnma /bcie investi¬ 
gation reveals that Laldenga was 
.personally involved in those 
i scandals The former Congress 
(I) Chief Minister Lai Thanhawla 
remarked ‘If Laldenga’s 
residence is raided today, at least 
Rs. 2 crore would be recovered 
Then why is his residence not 
raided?’ The Governor, Mr 
Hiteswar Satkia, smilingly 
emswered ‘Because Laldenga is a 
political personality This is why 
the raid is not possible The 
repercussions would be 
widespread, even tormenting for 
the admiiwtration Apart from 
Laldenga, some of his rrwustenal 



LaUmnau: tMU he go underground, again? 


collegues were also charged with 
rampart corruption They were 
said to ha^'c unabashedly 
demanded commission, from 
contractors and agents 

An apprehension that looms 
large among the peoolc itj the 
possibility of the M N F going 
underground again This could be 
sensed when Laldenga said a. 
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explores the 

uneasy 

calm that has settled 

in Mizoram 



couple of months ago ‘If 1 am 
dismissed, I would take up arms 
again and go underground’ When 
asked to comment on this issue 
the rebel tumed-politician said 
‘Don’t ask this silly questfon It’s a 
pby by the -Congress (I) in 
collaboration with some media 
people to put some words in my 
month to serve Lai Thanhawla's 
mteresl- I have signed an accord 
not with the Government of India 
alone, but with the people of India 
as 3 whole So there is no question 
of going back on that However, I 
have been badly let down by the 
Governor, Mr Saikia, who did 
not give me the opportunity to 
demonstrate my strength on the 
Assembly floor It appears that 
the centre can take the people 
who elected us for granted 1 want 
Article 356 to be immediately 
scrapped and a thorough review 
of Centre-State relations, 
including financid procedures to 
be made ’ 

The former Congress (1) Chief 
Minister, Lai Thai^iawla, is not 
very happy either. He was keen 
on getting an opportunity to 
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Drugs & Liquor 

RUGS and liquor are popular in Miroram 
In, fact liquor led to the downfall of the MNF 
ministry with the Church disapproved of the 
ministry’s decision to revoke the ban on liquor 
Nothing can deter the spirit of the alchol-loving 
highlanders of Mizoram 

While some are busy concocting an 
indigenous brew from rice, the more affluent 
splurge on a bottle of beer which may cost 
anything between Rs 50 to Rs 80 During the 
past few years a number of homes have been set 
up to help the poor and derelict "Hiey undertake 
several programmes to raise funds It was 
interesting to hear that a major part of the funds 
are spent on rehabilitating drug addicts ‘The 
success rate is damn good’, a smiling Mizo 
college girl disclosed, adding *it is a social 
menace So the struggle and treatment is from 
inside We hope to root out rhis menace in the 
next two years' 

The Mizos are also Maruti addicts Though 
Marutis and Gypsys abourKi on the streets, a 
ride m tfiem it can be fairly expensive The 
drivers charge about Rs 15/- a kilometre, 
ea.ningon an average a tidy sum of R» 6,000 per 
month 

Curfew 

Although curfews have happily enough 
become a thing of the past, Mizos have yet to 
learn to move about freely in the small hours ol 
the night By six m the evening, the streets have 
a deserted look Dinner in Mizo in also over by 
that time ‘We have been so used to this 
meticubusly used to th<s life that even now, 
though the situation has changed, we don’t feel 
like changing our daily routine” sa>d a middle 
aged doctor 

Alienation 

A Mizo in spite of the Accord, sti'l suffers from 
a sense of alienation A supervisor in ^ 
Government office in Aizawl recalled his painful 
surppse when a Trade Fair official in New Delhi 
expressed complete ignorance of the fact that 
M'zoram was an Indian state “This is not the 
first instance of such unpardonable ignorarKe 
on the part of a New Delhi based office", rued 
ttie young Mizo supervisor “TherS was a time 
when we had to undergo several Indianwation 
programmes under strxrt military monitormg", 
informed a school teacher But that was not a 
fair wav of wooing one’s heart’, the teacher 
added Repeated queries like ‘Are you Indian? 
Do you love India? Repeated queries only serve 
to underline a feeling of distrust So vue feel bad 
and alienated’ anzAvsed a roarkodo «hnnUa 







SOCIAL LIFE 

THE word ‘Mizo’ literally means highlander It 
includes a number of subtnbes like ‘Lusei’, 
Hmar, Ralte. and Pawi Mizo society claims to 
have no class discnmination based on the 
grounds of sex or soaal status The heart of the 
society IS the Mizo village which is situated on 
the crest of the hill The Mizo code of ethics 
evolves around the concept of ‘Talawngaihna’ 
It teaches a man to be kind, hospitable, unselfish 
and courageous In times of war and peace, both 
at the private or public level, Talawangathna 
acts as their guiding spint of thouc^t and action 
The pnnciple of self-help and co-opeiation 
works quite prominently in a close knit Mizo 
society A code of behaviour has been outlined 
to fulffl social obligations and responsibilities 
Construction of villalge roads, leading to the 
fields of Jhum cultivation, community haljs, 
water points and other public utilities are done 
through voluntary work or 'Hnatlang’ Every 
villager is expected and bound to contribute his 
or her mite for the welfare of the community as a 
whole Marriages are arranged through 
ne^tidtions known » ‘Po/oi’and according to 
the custom brides are brought at a price Death 
ntes me observed with solemnity Able bodied 
young men dig graves for the bunal while the 
remaining members of the community offer 
condolence to the bereaved family throughout 
the night 

Most Mizos take to agnculture They practise 
what IS known as ‘Jhum cultivation’ a slash and 
bum system of cultivation All the festivals are 
therefore closely related to agricultural 
operations Mizos have tf.ree major festivals 
Mim Kut, Chapchan Kut, and Paw Kut ‘Kuf’ 
means festival 

Mim Kut IS usucdiy held during August and 
September, after harvest Although the festival 
has Its quota of song and music it is touched with 
a sense of solemnity Mim Kut or the maize 
festival IS dedicated to the memory of the 
departed ones The first fruit of the harvest is 
(Offered at the memoned platform called, 


‘Lungdawh’ 

Chapchan Kut is celebrated with the advent 
of spring in March, when the Mizos complete 
their jhum ‘cutting’ With the end of the cold 
spell, the forests begin to abound m a great 
variety of flora and fauna Orchids, the pnde of 
Mtzor 2 un foists, begin to Hossom and the 
lovely landscape heightens the spint of fun and- 
merry making Pawl Kut, the biggest Mizo 
festiveil takes place between December and 
January, when harvesting is over It is held with 
gieat enthusiasm and accompanied by song, 
dance and community feasts 

DANCE AND MUSIC 

Music eind dance are integral to the Mizo life 
Virbant and gregarious, Mizos love to dance as 
much as they love to sing They have a rich 
hentage of folk dances whose performance is 
restncted to community nleasure Cheraw is a 
spectacular dance where bamboos are used 
This dance was onginally performed to ensure a 
victorious passage for a dead child to ‘Pio/ra/'or 
paradise Khuallam is the ‘Dance of the quest’ 

In order to be a man of distinction in society, a 
Mizo participates in various kinds of 
ceremonies, community feasts and dances 
These ceremonies are collectively known as 
‘Khuar^chawi’ Rebtives living in nearby 
villages are also invited 'fhe dance is usually 
performed by men, wearing 'Puandum' or. 
traditional Mizo clothes to the beat of gongs’ 
popubrly known as ’Darbu‘ ‘Chheih Lam’, a. 
dance embodying the spirit of loy has no 
specefic choreography People squat on the 
floor in a circle with the dancer in the centre who, 
moves his limbs in rhythm to the words of 
‘Chheih’ Very soon the audience joins in to the 
beat of drums, bamboo tubes or simple clap of, 
h 2 mds In ‘Chai Lam’ men and women sway to’ 
the lilting music of a chorus Parlam or Fbwer 
Dance is comparatively new Girls in ccdourful 
dresses with flowers in their hair dance to the 
strum of a giiitar 
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exhibit hts strength with the 
support of ‘he MLAs who had 
defected from the MNF But 
Saikia, a seasoned politician with 
a superb sense of tim<ng dis|oived( 
the Assembly, inviting flak' from 
all quarters in the State Lai 
Trianhawla complained that he 
should have been given a chance 
to form a Government But had 
Saikia allowed Lai Thanhawla to 
form the Government with the 
help of the defecting MLAs the 
Situation would have been 
ridiculous The speaker had 
suspended the MLAs So they 
would have been Ministers 

ti rtho i it thn r i n bi- tr» attenH «hff! 


Assembly Anticipating a queer 
situation i dissolved the 
assembly ” 

Lai Thanhawla, however, is 
positively hopeful about forming 
the minisitry This time he 
believes that the Congress (I) can 
whip up the people’s support by 
levelling corruption charges 
against the former ministry The 
Congress (1) is keeping in mind 
the number of seats that were 
won by the MNF in the last 
elections A nominal swing in 
favour of the Cortgress (I) will 
make Lai Thanhawb the Chief 
Minister Lai Thanhawla is 


factor too —the hostility between 
Laldenga and the powerful 
Church The Church was deeply 
annoyed when Laldenga decided 
to reopen the liquor shops, which 
were banned before the M N F 
assumed power Secondly, 
Laldenga (claiming to be a devout 
Christian) said that he feared that 
in his absence, the Church with, 
Lai Thanhawla’s help would* 
influence the Mizos to worship 
idols—a custom contrary to 
Christian faith This sparked dff a 
row 


DinngiQ his hope s on another 
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Laldenga however squarely 
denies having any bitier 
relationship with the Church; ^On 




Governor Saikia Wtm he right In 
di»0t>lving the AnenMv? 

the contrary, 1 hold an absoli'lely 
fine rapport with the clergy who 
want to see mo in power again ” 
Blit a Christian missionary says 
that the M N F' supremo has no 
scruples However he refused to 
comment on whether the Church 
would direct the people on which 
party to vote for 

Commenting on Laldenga 
going underground again, Lai 
1 hanhawla said This time we w^ 
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E ver since I,a1den^ emer¬ 
ged as an established politi¬ 
cal force, Brig T Sailo’s 
People’s Conference Party 
suffered a decline But after a long 
lay-off Sailo has come out with 
Zoroja call to reunify the Zomiafor 
Zofam A call which was ironically 
voiced by Laldenga decades ago 
What is Zoro"? ‘The movement 
calls for a separate state in India 
comprising the Mi^os from 
Burma. Bangaladesh and India’ 
jsaid a former army offic tr “Chief 
Minister Sailo is pretty confident 
of attaining his goal The lecent 
problem in Butrna has 
encouraged him He thmks ii vvill 
be of immense help tor his 
movement The Burma Mi/os as 
,well as those of Bangladesh ire 
the unwanted children of those 
countries Then what’s wrong if 
they form a stale in collaboration 
with India''' ‘But it q<x's against 
India’s exjilKit principle of non 
aggression and non expansion 
‘Between the idea and the reality 
falls the shadow' quipjied Sailo, 
questioning India’s military action 
III Bangladesh, SnLanka and the 
Maldives 
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and Bangladesh their Indian 
counterparts are economically 
secure and well-established 
Rallying for reunification will mean 
an added burden for them ‘After 
long yearsKof turmoil they have 
just begun a normal life No 
practical-minded Mizo can afford 
to disrupt the equilibrium’, argues 
an MNF leader Although the 
political parties in Mizoram are 
pitted against each other for the 



annihilate them " The people are ^ Meanwhile, Sailo is optimistic coming polls, a consensus, 
disgusted with them In fac t, Lai ‘1 have got a response from New nonetheless could be reached on 
Thanhawala who , had helped Delhi which I construe as positive’ the Burmese refugee problem 
Laldenga to come out in the open he informed On his party s They have we'comcd tte present 
was bitter I He should not fcrgi’t election prospects Sailo said administration’s decision to 
that It’s 1 who always protected ‘Although we are starting our piovide shelter to a member of 
him from Brig Sailo’s wrath He campaign as underdogs, soon Burmese students, who had 
(Sailo) was out to kill him other political pai^ies will go down crossed over a month ago A 
Laldenga was jailed duiiiig the to enable us to fill the void Irispite ‘Special camp has been set up for 
danata regime and 1 bailed hi,n of Sailo s optimism it seems that the students in Chumphai along 
out During the years of Zoro is not going to make much the Burma border. However their 
insurgency I looked alter his headway The reason is simple movenent^ are 

Jllv I ev»*n helrmrl --■* * 
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SCIENCE. 

T he field of superconducti 
vity IS entenng a new phase 
after a frenzy of discovery 
After a string of dramatic findings 
three years ago, scientists 
envisioned a wide array of bold 
advances, from high-speed power 
lines to magnetically levitated 
trains 

But fooay after further study of 
supcri f>nvfuc nng matenais, those 
dramafic goals have i eceded into 
the distant future, and the 
predictions are far more modest 
Expel !s now expect the first uses 
of the new technology to be in 
highly sirecialized microcleetro 
nics, pnmanly ftir the military 
New applications became 
possible aftci a senes of 
discoveries that began in 1985 
Scientists found that some 
matenais would become super 
conducting at temperatures far 
higher than previously possible 
The shift in emphasis from 
appiicatvons ;uch as small, 
powerful electronic motors to the 
realm of microelectronics comes 
as the field enters a new era Nmv, 
researchers say, the opportunities 
and challenges ediead are better 
defined 

The shift also reflects different 
rates of progress in different 
areas Advances in making 
microscopically thin films of the 
new matenais, a form useful tor 
electronic circuits, have been 
particularly rapid By contrast, 
researchers have had trouble 
making flexible wires that can 
carry the needed current Electric 
transmission and floating trains 
are iO to 20 years away and may 
never be viable 

Applicatioris that could be 
ready in three to five years 
include 

- Sensors that can cietect 
disturbances m the eartt’s 
magnetic field caused by a 
submarine deep ir the ocear 
Sensors m^ght also be used to 
delect brain signals to diagnose 
neuic'lcgical disorders 

Antennas that can receive 
signals at frequencies far higher 
fiian possible today for use in 
ci'mmunications and space 
exploration 

—Wiring that can speed the 
j^passage ot electronic signals in 
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Super 

conductors 


computers 

One factor tilting the effort 
towards meeting military needs in 
the US IS the high level of Defence 
Department spending on re 
search The agency is spending 
about $63 million in the current 
fiscal year, or about half of total 
Government spending on 
reserarch and development 
Indeed, researchers say little non 
Government work is being done 
on electix: power applications m 
the United States 

Superconductors are materials 
that conduct electricity without 
resistance Until recently, 
achieving superconductivity 
required freezing matenais to 
temperatures close to absolute 
zero (zero degrees Keivui), or 494 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit 
That required cooling with 
expensive and volatile' liquid 
helium 

Despite the expense of such 
cooling, a small market has 
developed for such superconduc 
tors, which are made of metal 
alloys such as niobium titanium A 
principal use is to create powerful 
magnetic fields for use in a njedical 
technique known as magnetic 
resonance imaging 

Other uses include magnets for 
particle accelanators and fusion 
research, highly specialized 
sensors known as squids, which 
can detect tiny magnetic fields, 
and high-speed oscilloscopes, 
used to test electronic instru¬ 
ments 

The discovery of new matenais 
that become superconducting at 
higher temperatures began in 
1986 at an International Business 
Machines Corp Laboratory in 
Zurich, where a lanthanum 
banum copper oxide material was 
found to become superconduc 
tmg at 35 to 40 degrees Kekan 
(munus 396 to minus 387 
Fahrenheit) That wais followed by 
the discovery at the University of 
Houston of an yttnum'banum 


copper oxide that becomes 
superconducting at 95 Kelvin 
(minus 288 Fahrenheit) That is 
warm enough to be reached by 
cooling with liquidnitrogen, which 
IS far cheaper and ea^r to use 
then liquid helium 
Since that initial excitement, 
scientists say, progress has been 
rapid, especially compared with 
the rate of progress in developing 
the older superconductors There 
are squids operating at liquid 
nitrogen temperatures in the 
laboratory now 

In the last year, two new families 
of materials have been discovered 
that achieve superconductivity at 
even higher temperatures 
Compounds based cjn the 
substance iibismuth do it at 
temperatures as high as 110 
Kelvin (minus 261 Fahrenheit) 
Another family of materials based 
on thallium have achieved 
superconductivity as high as 125 
Kelvin (minus 2 54 degrees 
Farenheit) Theie have t*ecn 
scattered reports of higher 
temperatures, but these have not 
been duplicated or confirmed 
Scientists have also succeeded 
in making puie enough samples of 
matenais to begin studying their 
structure It has now become 
clear theat sheets of copper 
oxides are a key to the new 
superconductors Electricity 
seems to be conducted highly 
efficiently m directions parallel to 
the sheet but not perpendicularly 

S till, scientists do net have 
a commonly accepted theory 
of how and why the new 
superconductors work One 
theory -ccently put forth by a 
California Institute of Technology 
chemists, William A Goddard, 
suggests that copper oxide 
compounds will not be able to 
achieve superconductivity at 
room temperature 
Scientists are convpced that 
there are probably ri)any other 
compounds that will found tc 
be superconductors . at hi^ 
temperatures At IBM’s labora¬ 
tory in San Jose, scientists have 
already tested 5,000 compounds 
Merely achieving high-tempera- 
ture superconductivity is not 
ContlniMOi en •age 30 
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‘ ontinucd from p«g« 8 

their Governments I"^ing exposed 
to the embarrassing glare of 
international publicity that 
Amnesty can rdJlv “Amnesty has 
made a very substantial 
contribution to human rights”, 
says Sir Vincent Evans a justice ot 
the European Court on Human 
Rights and a formet member of 
the United Nations’ hufhan rights 
oommrttee “1 hiavc tremendous 
respect for their work 
Amnesty’s winning formula is 
based on two elements a strictly- 
defined mandate, and a highly 
personal approach to the victims 
of human lights abuses 

The mandate pledges Amnesty 
to 

seek the release ot “prisoners 
of conscience” — that is, people 
detained anywhere in the world 
because of their beliefs or origins, 
provided these people have not 


used or advocated violence, 

* work for prompt and fair tnals 
for all political prisoners and 
people detained without charge or 
trial, 

* oppose the death penalty and 
torture or other cruel or 
degrading treatment of any 
prisoner 

The mandate means I ha* 
Amnesty is prevented from acting 
on behalf of such well known 
political prisoneis as Nelson 
Mandela The South African 
activist has not renounced 
violence and therefore, cannot be 
classed as a prisoner of 
conscience In addition. 
Amnesty’s mandate restricts it in 
certain instances of collective 
human rights abuses Paul Hunt, 
legal officer with the National 
Council for Civil Liberties in 
Britain, points to the Palestinian 
conflict “In the Occupied 


Temtones we’ve seen cases of 
collective house demolitions and 
other harassment by the 
authonties •^Amnesty’s attitude 
has been that it can’t interfere and 
isn’t interested ” But Hunt and 
other human rights activists are 
quick to praise Amnesty for 'ts 
work on individual cases 
At the heart of these efforts is 
the organisation's adopt-a 
prisoner scheme, which matches 
individual prisoners of conscience 
with Amnesty chapters in 
different cities who work for their 
release in order to avoid pressure 
from Governments, Amnesty 
never matches a prisoner with a 
chapter in his or own country 
The chapters set to work on 
behalf of “their” onsoner with a i 
mix of tactics designed to draw | 
public attention to tne case Tl-icse 
tactics can take tne form of news 
conferences, rallies, lobbying of 
politicians and - • often most 
effectively - letter-writing 
campaigns One government 
received 10,000 letters pleading 
for the freedom of a single 
pnsoner of conscience 

PerKo Rodriguez, a former 
town clerk in Chile who was 
tortured and unprisoned fur ■ 
cnticising the regime ahor the 
1976 military coup, says “When I 
learned Amnesty had taken my 
case, I felt I v'ould not die in 
prison ” He was released - and 
expelled from the country -- in 
1979 Former prisoners have told 
Amnesty that being adopted as a 
pnsoner of conscience increases 
their chances of staying alive and 
frequently improves the 
.treatment they receive in prison 
Not all Amnesty’s campaigns 
succeed An Amnesty chapter irj 
north London has worked tor 18 
years for the release ot a Soviet 
electrician jailed d.id sent to 
psychiatric hospitals for his 
cnticism of the 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia 
Mikhail Kukobaka, 52, is the 
longest-term prisoner of 
conscience Amnesty lias ever 
taken on, says spokesman 
Caroline Brown “TTiere have 
been instances where he might 
have been released but the 
authonties demanded an apology 
and he wouldn’t sign one He says 
they should apologis e to him ” ; 
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on the doorwtmo 


TIj<» chapter has wntten hundreds 
of letters 2 uid staged vigtls outside 
the Soviet embassy Government 
officials have shov/n “not a bit of 
mtcrest". Brown says The group 
hopes Kukobaka will be part of a 
general amnesty for political 
prisoners promised by the 
Kremlin 

Aside from its persistence m 
indnndu^ cases, it is Amnesty’s 
uncompromising impartiality that 
rankles Governments When 
Amnesty recently asked ihe 
British Government for more 
information about the killmgs by 
secunry forces of three unarmed 
Irish Republican Army members 
in Gibraltar. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher called it 
“utterly disgraceful ”“I hope”, she 
sniffed, “Amnesty has some 
concern for the more than 2,000 
peo^e murdered by the IRA since 
l%9 “ It was a reaction worthy of 
any tinpot dictator 
Yet Amnesty’s query did not 
imply any broad criticism of 
British policies toward the IRA 


systems, that’s our strength”, 
says Daphne Davies of British 
Amnesty 

Adds Sciutto “We mustn’t fall 
into the trap of being too much 
welcomed by Governments It is 
better for us to have a healthy 
tension — to show the world*that 
we are impartial and that we deal 
ytith all human n^ts violations 
everywhere in exactly the same 


way ” Sciutto is pressing the 
organisation to stay on the 
“cutting edge<’ of human nghts 
activity by putting more emph^is 
on education and prevention And 
It IS trying to broaden its base of 
liberal, middle-clzuss members 

Amnesty has also targetted the 
yoiing The 21-city musical 
Amnesty World Tour — featunng 
Bruce Springsteen, Sting, 
Youssou N’Dour, Tracey 
Chapman and Peter Gabriel — 
brought the human rights theme 
to hundreds ot thousands of 
young people 

‘,‘The music gives them a sen$e 
ot freedom”, says Sciutto “If they 
have <1 strong sense of freedom we 
can speak to them about the 
freedom of the world ” 

One broad accomplishment 
Amnesty can share credit for 
along with othc*- human rights 
groups Only a few decades ago. 
Governments could kill their 
cntics without much regard fpr 
public reaction Today, go 
Government admits to or defends 
the practice of torture When it 
persecutes .ts opponents, it is 
exposed to international 
condemnation for violating the 
vast body of international human 
rights law that now exists 

"We cannot make a judgement 
on whether the human rights 
situation around the world is 
better or worse than 't was 40 
years ago”. Sciutto says “But we 
can say this it is more and more 
difficult for Governments to kill 
their cntics ano say ‘this is our 
concern, not yours’ ” 
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Happy delivery 


C ITING grim statistics on 
prematuny and neonatal death, 
obstetncians are trying a new 
approach to producing healthy 
babies to improve the health of future 
mothers even before they become 
pregnant 

Recognizing that conscientious 
prenatal care often is not enough to 
assure that a pregnapcy will have a 
good outcome, the stress is on the 
need for preconception care The goal 
IS to have women in top shape before 
they conceive, and to prevent harmful 
exposures during the first weeks of 
pregnancy so that babies will have the 
best possible chance of being bom full 
term, full sire and healthy Of the 
nearly 4 million babies born annually 
in the country, about I percent die in 
their first year, with more than twa 
thirds of those dying in the first 
month They die pnmanly because 
they were bom too early or too small 
\^ile other industrialised countries 
have dramatically reduced their infant 
mortality rates in recent decades, the 
American improvement has been 
slight, despite significant technical 
advwces in obstetrics and prenatal 
care The nation’s infant mortality 
rate, which once ranked sixth out of 
twenty one developed countnes, is 
now at least seventeenth 

Lack of adequate prenatal care is 
clearly a factor “We are the only 
industrialised country that does not 
guarantee access to prenatal care for 
every pregnant woman,” said Dr 
Joyce Thompson, Director of the 
nurse-midwifery programme at the 
University of Pennsylvania, at a 
recent seminar sponsored by the 
March of Dimes Proper orenatail care 
IS unquestionably highly effective in 
preventing the birth of babies loo 
small to survive 

In a special programme m 
California that brought comprehen 
sive prenatal care to 5,000 women 
hving in medically underserved areas, 
4 7 percent of the participants had 
babies with a low birthweight, 
compared with a rate of 7 1 percent 
'for women not in the programme 
In South Bronx in 1976, a prenatal 
care programme for Hispanic and 
Black teenagers cut the incidence of 
low birthweight to 6 3 percent, from 
18 t percent in just one year 
But It IS also becoming increasingly 
apparent that prenatal care is not 
enough Too mam* uKw»ar> ♦i>-' - 


Jane E. Brody on the 
steps to good health 
before getting pre- 
gnant, 


pregnancies with one or more strikes 
against them They may be poorly 
nourished, too thin or too fat They 
may have hidden infections They 
may take drugs (recreational or 
medicinal), smoke pigarettes or drink 
a lot of alcohoh Or, they may be 
exposed to harmful substarKes at 
work In the first waeks following 
conception, too many women 
encounter factors that could 
compromise the well being of an 
unborn child even Viefore theu- first 
prenatal visit 

Dr Irwin R Merkatz, head of 
obstetrics at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine tuid Bronx 
Municipal Hospital Centre, said at a 
recent seminar that vsth modern 
methods of birth control, it's now a 
matter of choice and planning when a 
couple should undertake a 
pregnancy He said that m addition to 
the usual factors, like career and 
financial considerations, couples 
trying to determine when to have a 
baby should also consider medical 
and lifestyle factors 

Of primary concern before 
..onception are these 

Maternal age 

From a physiological viewpoint, the 
ideal time ius a woman to have a baby 
IS between the ages of 20 arid 30, when 
her body is physicaDy mature, her 
circulatoru system is most responsive 
and her i^hances of producing a 
genetically abnormal child are low 

But social, economic and career 
considerations may necessitate a 
delay in pregnancy until the mid 30s 
or later 

Merkatz said that if such a delay 
results in two parents who are ready, 
willing and able, to assume 
responsibility for producing a healthy 
child, the outcome can be better, not 


Almost ail pregnancies among 
women aged 35 and older are 
successful, he noted Three fourths of 
the genetically abnormal babies are 
burn to younger women, because 
these are the women who have most 
of the babies 
Stress and anxiety 
There is increasing evidence that 
emotional stress constricts the blood 
supply to the placenta and uterus 
Thus, a woman whose job or life 
circumstances places her under 
excessive stiess would be wise to 
delay pregnanev until she can reduce 
that stress, perhaps by modifyuig her 
professional responsibilities or by 
establishing a more effective support 
system a home 

Thompson emphasized that 
pregnancy is a two-person job, and 
the responsibilities ^outd be shared 
by the woman and her partner Social 
support IS beginning to be seen as an 
important index of a good pregnancy 
outcome, she said 
In/ecfKins 

Obstetricians at New York 
Hospital reported in the May issue of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology that 
women who had a history of pelvic 
inflammatory disease or who had 
use6 an inirauterine device (which 
irKreases the likelihood of a pelvic 
infection) were more likely to give 
birth pi'ematurely 

Also increasing the risk of 
prematunty, was a history of multiple 
sex partners, which in turn increases 
the likelihood W venereal infections 
Sexual activity during pregnancy i 
did not cause premature births, but 
sexually active pregnant women who 
had evidence of bacterial infections in 
the genital tract (presumably 
transmitted by a sexual partner) were 
at greater risk of delivering 
prematurely 

Two infectious disezses. Rubella 
and Toxoplasmosis, can cause 
serious birth defects if a woman 
becomes infected during pregnancy 
Women can be tested for 
susceptibility before becoming 
pregnant If found to have no 
protection against Rubella, women 
should be immunized and advised to 
wait three months before trying to 
conceive If women are found to be 
susceptible to Toxoplasmosis 
(transmitted by cat faeces and by 
eating raw meat), theu should aurwt »h 



contaminated soil imi warnevi not to 
eat raw meat diiring pregnancy 
Women who mav N exposed at work 
to cytomegalocirob or Hepatitis B 
should be told luiw to (.void intection 
and, in the tasc of hepatitis, they c m 
be vaccinated before becoming 
pregnant 

ChmnK illnesi 

Health problems like dialietes 
hypertetision, thyjoid disease and 
epilepsy can compromise a woman’s 
chances of having a healthy tu'l term 
tiaby 

These chances are highest it the 
a/oman receives expert medii al care 
both before and thioughmit her 
pregnancy 

In some cases, medications may 
require adiustmenis and vateful 
monitoring may be needed to assure a 
healthy pregnancy 

Nutrition 

Poor nutrition befcjie pregnane y as 
well as during preqnaricy, can impair 
foetal growth and result in infants that 
are smaller than normal at inith 
Although the loeius usually takes 
what It needs at the expense of ttie 
mother, the protection's not pertet t 

Women with jxior intakes ol iron, 
zinc, calcium or protein woulil be wise 
to increase their consumption of 
foods rich m these nnt'ients be're 
pregnancy 

The March of Dimes suggests 
starting prenatal .'itamin miru rai 
supplements (buc disconi'iiuing all 
megadosesi as soon a‘ a won.. i 
pregnant 

In addition women w,ho ir< 
significantly ut derwi'ght or 
overweight should tty to a^ hieyy a 
moic ideal weight before starting .1 
pregnancy 











Si,nsi<>'n.e abuse 

t ijaietti s ( an tx' ha'aiduui to an 
u'llxirn ( hilci, resulting in birth defects 
at v,ell as premature brth and small 
tiirt h weigh 1 

"ffie Man h of Dimes stiopgly urges 
that b. Itite bei.on>ing pregnant 
women dist ontmue a'l tobicso 

aicoliol non i ssential d'ugs and laigt 
amounts of cafleine (more than inns 
cups daily ol strimg ■ o'loi or {n\ 
equixaienti 

Me'kat/ said tiiat whili a pregnaiii 
w.omin neeii not vcony about an 
(Kcasiorial glass of u.iric or small 
iniviurit ol ,.aftfc'ir,c i m ess 1 st* < an K 
harmful 

Merkat/ empliasizeo that both the 
wrjman and he* paitne’- should (le 
evaluated at the prei onception stage 

The cxamriation should iru lade a 
'borough evaluation of both partners 
health and health behavioui me luding 
diet, exercise, stress, use o* 



iigaiettis aU ohnl anit lei reaiional 
drugs 

The do( toi shiH'ld also analyze 
factors that LiHild 'esuii in .1 iisky 
inegii nil y, such .is l,im'!c amt 
peiM'iial m. elical history rierisiiuai 
.mil ii’Orodue tice history, use of 
presi ripuoti ot Ol t’r the i ountei 
medic jiionc and the to. lal and 
i-motioiial in’ ironme nt 

lilt sisi' should include a complete 
physical examination and laboratc y 
tests for anaetnid, sexually 
tiansmitfed diseases including 
Syphilis and Chlamydia) and 
suscef-tibility to Rubella and 
I oxopldsmosis 

If factois are found that could 
impair a healthy pregnancy the 
woman should be iniinselled to 
modify them oetoie she conceives 
Fot example, she shoud consider 
entering a slop smtaking or drug 
re,habilifation programme, or 
obtaining dietary guidance 
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continijtjd u'llh O K South of tht 
room <jstiedv<'r inSHrufU'if 1) KwilhH 
and the?' i ashed 3 rounds ot heir's 
end'll^ in hand We*»t discarded D 7 in tlie 
last round 1 he declarer then ft unted his 
trii k' He lound that I t oiild have 11 
trie ks pioi-K'i d spade breaks werenot S ti 
He then i irrei tiv surmised that the >liih 
finesse would have to suiie.rl 
As I oidinqls he plays'd Qof < lub from hand 
and wtien west i overed withC K w'on witfi 
A( e He then cashed S Q at the dumniv 
and spread out his hand claimirnt tfie 
remaininq tricks on a diMible squeeze To 
plav C Q at the 6tn trick before testing 
bpade IS a brillianl *uive Had the dei Ian i 
played a spade at 6th trick instead of C Q 
from hand and had C 10 been held by East 
the decfarei mnjht have failed in bringinq 
home the contract if he did not play fcir a 
squeeze Actually C does rKil play any 
role here You can easily interchange C 9 
with any small card of club of either of 'he 
deicnders 

In the open room, the scene was quite 
different Here the contract iwas r S and 
was dc>wn by one tnck The declarer rufled 
D K with S J and played S 4 West’s failure 
to follow suit shook him violently His 
judgement and natural instim t became 
clouded He tamely accepted deleat and 
attributed the cause of deleat to desnny 

To be on toes through out the game 
and be ready for all sons of eventualities 
are the hallmark of an expert Thet 
declarer lacked experience He drew 3 
rounds of heans ending in hand, finessed 
C K through West, cashed C J, ruffed a 
club, ruffed a heart with SJ, ruffed a 
diamond m hand, ruifed the last heart with 
S 2, which was over rufled by East Down 
one The declarer could have hroui^t 
home the contract had he not been ss 
depressed at the turn of events 


Irt IIS su|>fM's« iiiti ,«i« tn i ii'» 

dunuiiv i i" •» 1> ilhnorUs »»! 

A p'ayi r AUt[ <?!' ih»> s**n Ud ir.<K 

Hisv <»' 41 lh< sh»rv in*' iiMij ij li 'If* ij^s tit 
rrurrips htU vi ill 'riHJt trnimnl 

alimisi 1] tfuK-s it h \sr W.'itk it I* ^ 
r.trris ii't h«Mrt S*ri(i< nt ipi.i* intiirwt 
AK ^ of lAilt I * 1 I < b >1 ills 

lornbirwlKHis ot spdiU tn f ^\^\ \ i«i i» \ (os t 
tricks ir» twrtr! tpro* uk^tt f isi lolUius -t 
rounds) plus 2 tr'i ks i»i »ivi)» ( ♦ m< si 

hrtS to work) plus ti ‘iiMrl rtj I it' tiuiiuiiv 
with J«uk So thi pi«>hlh»m noA t • >'r« » 
ground m(int4«tinq siruithir uiidttioriai tru k 
md riun.mvs C '> I*H)Pb b* o .1 VroniiMt it 
on*» Ihc suni'Ss ihc’Tt toil* dtP4»ndsoii 
I dst tioidirvj i fiticirfs i small (luhs H4’rK 4 
E <ast bdisintnittonshavt’t( fii S 
H XXX D XX ( Hxx A-cordintjIs vou 
iioss to hantl lhr<»uqh H J .uvi pin (. ‘J 
West 4 ocf rs u'l^h C K durjiUiv •» At» w. is 
( ross to )iand iq un tlirouqh H K iitdpl<4« 
C to C knrsbinq the tf n of duh through 
Wfst ( ash dummy's C •! distaidiny a 
fH*arl from hand Now conn-s th** * ru< la! 
plav, You play ^ J Iroio tfi** t »hl<* when 
F astcovtrswithS ^ your kiru}willIJtni 
trh k Yount** pla* NAandiiiil* icard*^ 
endifiq plav the *as* h*arf t?t/m I arid ar.tl 
roll the sart wit)i 1 Fast 11 k It * th ^ 
trumpiards and will fw (oiftti »u I'ruU'r 
ruff W)k*‘ vh v«mi ii'iw pl<v nth* r ih'* 
V'»ur S Ah w’ll ' 111 t)u ♦ MsiTii Us \.i 
trK )fs 

Gl’Rl'OI V 

O UlZi 



1 This trtc IS usually found in the 
no'thern parts of the worlc* so most 
of us here have not possibly seen this 
But can you identify it on the basis of 
the following clues — it yields an 
elastic wood gtxid for bows, its twigs 
are emblematic of gnef (this is 
because the tree has been always 
planted tn graveyards), it is an 
evergreen and renowned for 
iongeaty’ The picture shows a full 
grown tree, its leaves and fruit 

2 Where AiBs Project Tiger formally 


bunched and when-* 

J Whohaswoiiih'syear s,Jiijnpith 
Award •* 

4 The Andaman and Nii obar 
Islands, Kanvwkuinari Ir.varidium, 
ihe I,akshadwpei) Islands which ol 
these has India’s viuthernrnosl point •• 

5 Baikal, Huion, Ar.il, Balkash 
one of tfiese lakes is not in the UbSR, 
whu h'’ 

b After all the figfi'ing in the 
Kamayana was over, who asserted 
that bita vyas not even her equal, let 
•ilone superior iii lieautv. family 
hackground or qualities of the mind‘7 
; Which aie the pnntipa) animats 
in the class arot hnidw^ 

8 KimberltyapdJohannesburgare 
laiiioiistor what respectively^ 

THI ANbWERS 

1 I he i/pw 

2 Al Corbett National Park on 
Apiil 1, 1973 

3 V V bhir 'wadker, Marathi 
playwright and poet 

4 I he Andaman and Nicobar 
islands 

5 Hu' on IS in the USA Canada 

6 MarKl(xi<>ri, Havana's widow, 
thus implying that all the fighting was 
for nc'ihing 

7 Spiders, scorpions, and mites 
b Diamonds and gcJd 

CHESS' 

Tlie position occurreo in a game played 
between Najdorf C<N) and an amateur m 
simultaneous demonstrations It u worthy 
of note, because Wlnte gets so little tunc 
plaving dozens of opponents Needless to 
say Blai k’s game is nearly up but it’s stiD 
alive After White's QhS, BlzK.k wisely 
played BxdS preventing QkI 7 male What 
happened after thal"^ How was the game 
played' 



Oistnbuhon (W) Kgl, Qc2, Rcl, dl, 
Bl?2,h7,Ne5,Rd6,f2,g2,h2 (BIKS.QdS. 
RaS, c8, Nb4, Bb7, e7, Rsfi, bfi, f7, 97 
Answer 1 R x BdS' QxRdS, 2 Qxf7l< 
QxQD, 3 Nd7 mate In ch«Mjargon, this « 
called smothenarckmate' 

KiBrrzER 



BOOK REVIEWS. 


Two models 


economic develop¬ 
ment OF INDIA AND 
CHINA: by Lancer Intematimal 
(m aasociation with Indian Council 
ct Social Science Research), Rs 
200 /- 

T HE book IS a collection 
of papers read at a semi¬ 
nar held under the joint 
auspices of iCSSR and CA^ in 
New Delhi in January, 1985 The 
papers presented by distinguished 
social scientistsbf Irxlia and China 
covered different aspectsV of 
development in the two countries 
agriculture, urban-rural balance 
strategy for techrmlogical self 
rebance, impact of lecent trends 
in the worU economy of Third 
World countries, especially in 
India and China 
In the paper‘Agrarian change in 
India since independence’, Mr G 
S. Bhafla has n^dy pointed out 
that the total agricultural 
production in India should be 
growing at a minimum rate of 3 5 
per cent to 4 per cent as agiinst an 


actual growth of 2 6 per cent per 
annum, in view of the high 
population growth, income 
growth, elasticity of demand for 
food grasis and rapid increase of 
industrial demand for agricultural 
raw matenals The present 
growth rate is the result of land 
reform measures, the building up 
of irrigation infrastructure and 
seed fertihzer technology After a 
detailed discussion, the author 
draws our attention to certtun 
features of agricultural 
devebpment in India which have 
important implications for the 
future 

The first feature is that fur 
accelerating agricultural growth 
thiough yield raising new 
technology, larger investments m 
agriculture will be required, 
leaving relatively smaller surplus 
tor investment in the non 
agricultural sector This will in 
other words hamper the 
developments of the country The 
second feature is that tFif new 
technology in agriculture has 
brought about some notable 


unbalance ui the production of 
various crops like the bw growth 
of pulses and oilseeds The third 
feature is that there are very high 
mteiregional variations in the 
growth of agricultural output in 
India These variations indicate 
the need for undertaking area 
specific policy measures to 
augment growth in the eastern 
and southern regions which are 
lagging behind Ji production 
In their paper entitled ‘China’s 
agricultural reform and 
devebpment’ Mr Z Baomin and 
Z Houyi have given a bnlliant 
exposition of the agricultural 
devebpment in Chuia and the 
causes f6r its low yieb According 
to the authors, agricultural 
devebpment in China can oe 
attnbuted to land reforms anning 
at ehmination of feudahsm and the 
collectivisation movement 
However, agrKuitural production 
dropped duruig the penod 1858 to 
1961 This was due to the peoples’ 
commune movement which 
denied indivxlual ownership to 
peasants Over emphasis on 
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Farming in China. Chan^na facm 


‘l>i 3 ger sizes and higher degrees 
of public ownership" and 
restrictions on supplementary 
household occi 4 >ations during the 
ciitural revolution from 1966—77 
also hampered production 

Subsequently with the 
correcbon of errors like over 
control, ineffective management 
and excessive centralisation and 
the increase in the prices of 
certain agncultural products, 
agnctdtural output registered an 
annual average increase of 8 per 
cent during the five years between 
1978—1983 compared with 3 2 
per cent m the preceding years 

In arKiiher paper Sun Petjum 
makes a bnlliant comparative 
study of the agricultural 
development of China and India 
On the whole, it is found that the 
rate of agncultural growth was 
slightly higher in Chna than in 
India China's level of technology 
input was slightly hi^er than in 
India, though with regard to 
agricultural finance and 
agncultural research China is 
lagging behind The author has 
pointed out that the importance of 
agriculture in the national 
enconoiny has declined both in 
China and in India While great 
changes liave been taking pbce 
with regards to agncultural 
structure (i e forestry and 
ancillary industries) m China, no 
such changes liave taken place in 
Indu due to certain traditonal 
social factors 

Mr P Visana in his paper 
‘Rural-urban dispanbes in !n^’ 
points out the dispanbes between 
rural and urban areas in different 
fields and the implicabonsof these 
dispianbes It has been found that 
during the period 1971-81, the 
pace of urbanisataon accelerated 
The percentage of en'ployriient 
relaf^ migrabon among males is 
greater <35 per cent) in 1981 
Although schooling facilities has 
considerablyimproved m the niral 
areas. It IS not enough The author 
rightly points out that the 
inevitable result of tins tendency is 
a low level of human captal 
formabqn in rural India, with its 
correlates of low producb9ity and 
backward technology As rural 
income remains low, rural-urban 
dispanbes become sizeable The 
percentage of male workers 


in ■aancuLtuig_ba6 

declined from 83 per cent to 77 per 
cent during 1973-83 This is a 
welcome break in the ruial 
employment sinicture The urban 
employment strucbjre has shown 
a shift towards servnees. which 
engage about 58 pei cent of the 
work force A reversal of the 
‘urban bias* of our developmental 
plans IS urged to remove die gross 
imbalance between urban ruiai 
income 

Mr Z Pan and D Shoupeng’s 
article deals with China's progress 
in the economic, scienbfic and 
technological fields They haw 
stated that China’s investment in 
science and technology culture, 
educabon arxi public health has 
increased from 7 7 per cent of the 
state expienditupe in 1952 to 9 1 
pier cent, 10 1 piei cent and 17 3 
pier cent in 1957, 1978 and 1983 
respectively However, this 
investment is sbll insufficient and 
there is acute shortage of 
scientifir-technologKal piersonnel 
The authors have outlined in 
detail the ways in which sdenbfic 
techniques can be apiplied to 
industry and agneutture to 
augment produebon 

Prof A K Bagchiin his bnlliant 
piapier eiibtled “The pursuit of self- 
reliance in a changing world" sets 
out some macro economic 
conditions for attaining self- 
rebance One such condibon is 
the abibty to pursue piolicies 
without having to depiend on 
foreign aid Another subsidiary 
condibon relates to tins inflow of, 
foreign technology and its 
absorption Technological 
leexlership according to Prof 
Bagchi, nas become erratic with 
tune Under such a situabun. 


underdevebpied coiuitnes sheu^ 
see whether they are ui a posibon 
to impxirt, adopt and absorb the 
technologies they lack. The 
‘appiropnate’ technologies will 
differ from countri to country 
The import of technology not only 
costs money, it also hinders 
indigenous development Again, 
the author nghtiy piomts out that 
for progress efforts, should not 
only be made to adopt impiorted 
technology and develop it 
indigenously, but a demand 
should also be created for the 
pnoducts dewbpied The main 
constraint in piursuing the piolicy 
of self rehance is foreign exchange 
shortage 

Prof Bagchi questions the 
wisdom of the Government of 
India’s over-emphasis on nuclear 
energy even v^en most of the 
affluent western countries have 
drasticuUy cut down on their 
nuclear programmes To quote 
the-ai^hor, "nuclear ebctncity 
plants all the world over have 
come unde I a ebud because of 
escalating capui^l costs and 
mounbng concern abcxit the 
terrible hazaids prosed by the 
opierabon and prossible break 
down of nuclear instaiiabons 
despite all the precautions taken" 
(P 175) The author discusses at 
length th» factors respronsibie foi 
the failure of technx'al progress, 
psartic^ily iri.pxror countnes 

Dotig Fureng has dealt with 
(j^htna's eccwiomic devebpmentin 
two major stages The first one 
from 1953 to 1978 and tiic second 
from 1978 to the. present To 
devebp her economy,^ China in 
1978 had adopted the probey of 
giving priority to heavy industry, 
investing in new enterpnses and 





setting up independent and 
integrated indxiBtnes to improve 
hvng standards in stages 
A iughly C4entrahsed economic 
structure with dacisKm-making 
power resting with the Central 
leadership was adopted. 
Econoinic activities were 
reguiated bv the state and 
ad'nintsvaDon As a result of this 
strategy, China achieved 
tremendous economic progress in 
di^fcient sectors But over- 
I emphaas <xi the devekfnnent of 
{ heavy industry for a bng time led 
to under development of 
agncdture, light industry, and 
transport This caured senous 
imbalance in the national 
economy A highly oentrahsed 
economic structure led to 
supression of indiwdual initiatives 
and inflexible economic 


operations. The new strategy 
adopted since October, 1978, 
however, aaned at a balancedand 
co-ordinated devebpment Thus 
the devebpment agnciiture 
and hght industry has been 
accelerated In^?rovins economic 
efficiency throuj^ technology was 
alM stressed. State enterpnees 
were gr'en some autonomous 
power As a result of these atxl 
other measures the standard of 
hvtng in Chma improved 

In their bnliiant review of the 
world economic trends, Mr L 
Chengxi and C Dezhao have 
come to the conclusion that the 
primary catae of stagnatKin of the 
American economy is declining 
profitability A vicious circle (i.e 
stagnahon-reductKm m export- 
advene effect on production) has 


come into e xistence m the eighties 
n the economic relations between 
devebped captaEst countries and 
dewebping countries Turning to 
Soviet economy, die auffiore 
observe that several factors (i.e 
shortage of energy, backward 
agnciiture, centralist planning 
system, excessive governmental 
mtervenbon etc ) are responsible 
for the slow rate of growth in 
Soviet Union Discussing the 
impact of the worb economy on 
the individual economies of the 
devebping countries, the authors 
predict that in the foreseeable 
future, the international 
environment will be a ditficult one 
(the debt burden m partK;uiai) for 
the devebping countries including 
India arxl China 

PRIYAJIT DAS 


Armed diplomacy 


THE MASTER OF THE 
1 C^AMF PAUL NITZE AND 
THE NUCLEAR PEACE, by 
Strobe Talbott, Alfred K A 
Knopf, 10 95 

A t the end of “Master 
of the game”, Strobe 
Talbott wntes that Paui 
Henry Nitze, n hts persistent, 
untinng and determinedly analytic 
pursuit of a dfilomatx: resolution 
of the Soviet-AmerK^n arms race, 
has been rxst )us! a practtioner 
but a personification of the 
American nabonai security pohey 
Sopiething similar might br sad 
of this Isstory of recent arms 
negotiations, a sequel to the 
j -lutnor’s “Endgame The Insde 
I story of Salt I (1979)” and “Deadly 
; Gambits ” Reagan administration 
‘ and the stalemate si nuclear arms 
ontrol” (1964) 

Talbott, too, IS dogged ard 
indefatigable viiien >t comes to 
deabng unth the complexities of 
the dipbmacy that chmaxed an the 
signing and ratfficatxin of the 
Bitermediate lange nuclear forces 
treaty. He graits no quarter to the 
taay minded reader who longs for 
■wnnUicatiotui or ny^nmaryiB.nt 


or a section or even the entire text 
of the “Master of the Game” might 
be headed Lice bs protagonist, 
he believes that the secrets to 
succere arc^a total commard of 
the details and the patience simply 
to outlast whomever he happens 
to be dealing with 

So for ar^ronc who wants to 
graap the bdory and meaning of 
SALT I. ABM, SALT. 0, SDl, INF, 
START, ALCM, ALPS and ZBM, 
the “Master of the game is the 
whole story, or at least asmuch of 
the story as can be told in what* 
r'lads like a single breath. 

What happen^ at the Reagan- 
Gorbachev meeting in Reykjavik 
m 1966, why some members of the 
Reagan admmstration saw the 
Preadent*8 strategic defense 
mitiative diferendy from the way 
other members saw it, what now 
stands m the way of a strategic 
arms reduction treaty* is aU here, if 
only one has the patience to bear 
with the book’s somewhat 
seamless narrative Fortunately, 
whatever hts shortcomings as a 
syntheaser, Tabott v^tes with 
enough ebunty and energy to keep 
us engaged, even uiier* the details 
grow weaiisonie. And so many 
SrpwsssAys.tbaiigi erMOK that 


Kteological persuaaon ar«> bound 
to be fasenated There is, for 
example, the portrait of Nitze 
bmself Some people will no 
doubt be chilled by his capacity tor 
dunking about the unthinkable, by 
bs insistence from the dawn of the 
ruclea'r age that atomic weapons 
would not automatKally bnng an 
end to wzureare, as some people 
insisted 

One needed a precise balance 
of arms to assure deterrence, 
which IS why he Mas opposed 
unilateral disarmament at one 
extreme and PresKient Reagan's 
dream of mvulnerabiiity at the 
other Yet despite his Dr 
Strangebve streak, not to speak 
of an ntervai in bs sKiuth when he 
found young Nazis he met on a 
tour of Germany damned 
impressive, Nitze emerges from 
these pages a consistent 
moderate surrounded by 
extremists of one stripe or 
another To the left of him have 
been those who believe that 
Amenca should set an example to 
the world by disarming 
unilaterally 

To the right has been everyone 
froqi Mccarthyites who 
condemned him as part of the. 



Reagan greet* Gorbachev 

Conservatives who could not 
forgive him for wanting to use the 
strategic delense initiative as a 
bargaining chip in negotiations 
with the Russians Revealingly 
enough, it does not seem to have 
mattered where he stood in the 
political spectrum 

Though a Democrat by early 
habit, he has worked in every 
administration since President 
Truman’s except for those of 
Presidents Carter and Ford 
Paradoxically, he achieved his 
greatest negotiating success 
under the Preadent from whom 
he stood at the greatest distance 
ideologicaily—Ronald Reagan 
But then, to judge from this 
account, almost everyone in the 
administration seems to have 
stood at a distance from Presdcnt 
Reagan As in several recent 
books on the Reagan era, one has 
to be depressed by the inter¬ 
agency bickenng and hnampula- 
tion that Ailed the vacuum left by 
the I^esKient’s refusal to provide 
firm cbrecbon One upshot is that 
tone and agasi, anns-control 


Ending the armm racer 

Talbott's words, an exercise in 
folding the right etphemism for 
good ideas that had been rejected 
for bad reasons 
Depressing too is the persisting 
assumption by Nitze and other 
key negotiators that what is 
defensive and reasonable tor the 
United States, is offensive and 
threatening when undertaken by 
the Soviet Union 
Of course, one understands 
that weapons’ strategy is a i hess 
like game of extrapolation in 
which the safest bet is often to 
assume the worst about ^he 
opjxisition The trouble is that at 
least in this version of history the 
Russians behave reasonably In 
fact, one emotional chmax of the 
book occurs when the recently 
rehabilitated Dr Andrei D 
Sakharov helps break the linkage 
between the strategc defense 
initiative and strategxrh arms 
reductions taUs by declaring a^ an 
international symposium on 
disarmament in Moscow, that, in 
Talbott’s paraphrase, the 
tec^ical difficulties of developing 


combined with the strategic 
unwisdom of deploying it, 
constituted all the insuraiKe that 
the Soviet Union needed to begin 
cutting back on its ICBMs in start 
No one on the American side 
speaks cut with such sweet 
reason 

The ending of the "Master of 
the Game’’ -s a letdown There 
was no breakdirough at the last 
spring’s summit meeting m 
Moscow 

For all the important piohtical 
symbolism of Ronald Reagan 
strolling through Red Square arm- 
in-arm with Mikhail Gorbachev, 
the theme of nuclear diplomacy at 
the mating was in a distinctly 
minor key There was a sense of 
fatigue on the Amencan side atxl 
of impatience on the Soviet Not 
only ffnpadencc with the 's^ne old 
disaereements but impafience tr 
deal wjth a new Amencan 
leadershqp It seenis as if we have 
come very far for very little. But 
then It IS an exhausting arxi 
frustrabng business, negotiating 
amis contrd with the RussianB. 



LANGUAGE, PLEASi, 

Tense rules 


M r K Bhdttachdrsa has umi 
ten bsm ^bbQdMq9 reqMOtnB 
that the ubc of ‘have had', 
‘had have’,‘had had may be explained 
fully and clearly Tim is a subject 
which requires a thorough and 
correct k nowledge of many dungs of a 
basic nature in grammar it is not 
possible to do justice to the subject in 
the spiace available for this column. 
Mr Bhattacharya wall do well to look 
up a good book on grammar for a 
proper understanding of such subject 
Fiis question involves a thorough 
knowledge of the conjugation and 
ditterent forms of the verb ‘to hpve* 
Veros are divided into two main 
classes A vetb which is used 
independently is callefi a principal 
verb Tread'in the morning. He‘goes’ 
to s»,hool regularly They ‘i^yed’ in 
the field, We ‘shall go* there A verb 
which IS used only to help some other 
verb to form different voices, moods 
and tenses is called an auxiltary verb 
The following verbs are auxdiary 
verbs can, be, have, shall, will, may, 
do Most of these may also be used as 
pnncipai verbs In the sentence, “I 
have a book,” 'have' is a pnrKipal 
verb h the senterKe, “They have left 
the place," ‘have’ helps the verb ‘to 
leave' form the present perfect tense 
So here ‘have' is an auxiliary verb, the 

ConliniMd from page 20 

enough • to make use of tfie 
materials They must also be able 
to carry a large enough quantity of 
current, a charactenstic known as 
current density The materials 
must also have desirable 
mechanical properties &o that, for 
instance, they can be made into 
sturdy yet flexible wires that can 
be wound into magnetic coils 
ror use in electronics, this does 
not loom as a big problem because 
the superconducting matenai wiU 
be deposited as thin fiim)» on top of 
another material Using techni¬ 
ques borrowea from the 
semiconductor industry, scien¬ 
tists have already been able to 
make thin Aims of matenai unth 
ample current carrying capacity 
There are still problems involved 
in laying such thin films on silicon, 
tlie material normally used m 
elec tronirs But scientists are 
confident that those barriers can 
be overcome 


pnnetpai verb of the sentence being 
'have left’. In 1 am here’ 'ant' is the, 
pnncipel verb but in “I am reading a 
book”‘am’IS an auxAary verb and‘am 
reading’ the pnncipai verb 

The verb Ho have’ with the sense 
‘possess’, 18 a pnncipai v6rb and its 
past tense » ‘ted’ Like 'have* ‘had’ 
also m^ be a pnncipai verb as well as 
an auxiliary verb I had a house in 
Calcutta, He had left the house before 
I reached the place 

Thb present perfect tense of a verb 
IS formed by using the past participle 
of the verb preceded by ‘has’or ‘have’, 
depending on the number and person 
of the nominative I hwe come. He 
has left. You have seen him, Tliey 
have arnved. She has told a be in 
‘have had’ ’have’ helps in the 
formation of the present perfect tense 
of the verb ’have’, ‘had’ being the past 
participle form of the verb‘have "Has 
ted’ also IS the present perfect tense 
of the vetb ’have’ 'Have (or has) had’ 
means, ‘have (or lias) possessed or 
expenenced’ I have fuKi enough of it. 
He has had some difficulty in doing it. 
you have had much opportunity 

There can be no phrase hke ‘had 
have’ ‘tHad* is the past tense of past 
partiupie form of ‘have* Tlad had’ is 
the past perfect tense of ‘have’, 
corresponding to ‘had left ‘or come. 

To make complete computers 
out of superconductors requires 
making the superconducting 
equivalent of a transistor, or an 
electronic switch Switches 
known as Josephson Junctions 
cannot yet be reliably fabneated 
from the new superconductors 
though scientists are confident 
that this can be done 

Still. Josephson JuTKtions lack 

some desirable properties of 
transistors, and research is 
turning towards trying to develop 
a different type of device that is 
more like a transistor This could 
take a long time Overall, 
superconducting computers are 
expected to be at least a decade 
away, and some companies such 
as IBM think they may never be 
competitive 

Weil before computers come 
along, however, experts envmon 
k variety of other el^tronic parts, 
mainly for use by the military 
Infrared detectors, used to scan 


seen, fallen, dxid)’ The rule governing, 
the use of the past perfect tense 
should apply to its use He had had 
enough of the enjoyments cf bfe 
before he fdl on evil days. He became 
careful after he had had a heart 
attack 

The past perfect thnse of a verb 
indicates that its action was 
completed before another past 
action. The past perfect tense is 
formed by using the past participle 
form of the verb preceded by‘had’ He 
haddied before the doctor came. Ram 
came home after his father had left for 
office 

The phrase ‘flash in tlie pan’ means 
'an effort that at once encis in failure, 
or IS quickly over and cannot be 
repeated or developed' His bnliiant 
performarxre in the first examinatKin 
was a flash m the jian, for in the next 
he just passed in the lowest division A 
flash isa sudden burst of light or flame' 
which lasts for a very short fame The 
expression is said to have come from 
the days of flmklock muskets, when 
the gunpowder placed in the pan of 
jthe flinklock produced only spvks 
but the gun did not fire it was said that 
'there was only ‘a flash in the pan ’ 


P MUKHERJEE 

the earth from space, already 
operate at cryogenic—or 
extremely low— temperatures, so 
using the new superconductors 
would not be much to the costs 

ICI has already built a j>rototype 
antenna made from a new 
superconductor buch supercon¬ 
ducting antennas could peten- 
hally receive and send signals at 
frequencies higher than pxsssible 
now They could also be used for 
detection of fainter signals than is 
pxissible now. NASA, for instance, 
IS considering a spece-based 
telescope that would use 
superconducting receivers to 
sezm distant piarts of the universe, 
looking for certain high-frequency 
radio waves 

Avoiding the use of liquid 
helium, which would have to be 
replenished frequently, and 
substituting special refrigerators 
to achieve the superconduebng 
^temperatures could save more 
than $100 million 
S. S. 
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YOU APPEAR TO BE 
Mil ling mom can M m n tm turn 
■nd you my b« dk cui i na 
danaa* of oomo Wnd A imw 
ntatoMhip cauU toad to a Mtte 
aaaaft aobacaraluiaf wdutyw 
•ay to othar paopla A' 
odateation aMch ii hiflNiWSad, 
tMa waak couM fartng you doaa 
to aomaona you lardy •aa.TMa 
wB ba a buay and anfoyabia 
phaaa tor mo^ both aoaa^ 
and around homa Monay 
mattara wB bmg hopa Expact 
fMd naw« aithar bom an 
intarviaw or from a paat affort 
hapaatanl ilataac 19. SO. SS. 


THE VUEEK COULD A 
ittia u n a attl ad, but do not ba 
tamptad to chaar youraaU up fay 
gorng INI a ahoppmo apraa 
Ralax whan youcan. and tiy not 
,to lat auar y th h i B dat on top ol 
you. Do iwt ba tirmd to apaak 
your mind aanMdy if daaiina 
with a difficult paraon 
Or cu matancaa ini|d* tncky. 
faut if you attck to your 
princtpiaa. thara ia no raaaon 
whya waryth i ng a h o u i d not work 
out Famby aitd homa run at 
fnmurafala hnaa. Soctafly, a 
araat dual awaita you. Ahivliy 
hakctav ■ hkaly Impoatant 
dataw IS. 19. SB 


PROGRESSIVE TRENDS ARE 
axScatad and you ara Ihdy IP* 
moat naw paopla and ba 
channad fay tham Do budgat 
carafuHy howavar, and try not 
to ba too axtrawagant Thia 
could ba a rathar hactic phaaa. 
avan though you lika activity 
You can coiait on co^iparation 
frtxn othars, and ahouid not 
aBow anyttang to aland m tha 
aay of your tatgal You may 
have to faca goaatp and 
jadouay Plan a ralaxing 
hoUay Important dalaa. 19. 
21.2S. 


rr WOULD BE AU.TOOEd6V 
to part wih your imay «Awi 
ptaamad wth admcdMi cBn 
Oautkm aiiggaatari Your nrwin 
Irt a r aa t ap paa r a to ba ca nt r od 
aroiaid a naw profact which 
mi g h t ba aomathing which haa' 
not prgvkxiabf haid any appaaL 
Do not lat othara' ladi of 
anthuBaam pid youoB Mo n ay 
mattara can ba ddayad butdo 
not fad dhhaartanad owar B. A 
na wa from •teddb^ayou. A 
word of caution on tha faarAt 
hadth. laapnatant dadoa: 90. 
21.24 



TAURUS,. 

Apr21—May 


2i 



_ 

Jul 24—Auq ?1 



SCORPIO 

I Oc t 24 -Nr- 



AQUARIUS 

[an "I —Feb 1^ 


TTilS LOOKS LIKE A TIME 
to antoy yotnaalf Somaidndof 
cciabration la likaiu. and 
•varyona around you wB ba m a 
rataxad and happy mood. A 
formar fnandahip may' be 
raviuad and could daudop ado 
•omathms daapar A lot. of 
aoad actMty la andcatad, bat 
do aconomwa Work mattma 
Iwap you on your toaa and a 
haahh problem could cauda a 
lot of worry important dataa. 
20L22.24 


A OPURNEY AM) A CHANCE 
of acana dxxild proua'baanAdd 
dthough you nuy haua *o aort 
out aome kind of muddU 
connected with a rr a nga m anta 
frat Court matters ahouid ba 
favourable A family gat 
together « wory hkaly, but t 
would not rdaaaa ycxi from 
irkaortta taaka. Thara laa nm to 
ba pianty of young company 
around to atimulde you at tha 
nnma m Do not lat your heart 
rule your head whara amobona 
ara concarnad important 
datwK IE 21.2a 


Although chores 

•aam mom taocang dan laui liy 
to taka thmp m your atrida 
Any pr o ar am you m a ke wS 
raauit from your own aW o rt a , 
hdp from partners may poaaftdy 
Isndar you Financaa look 
promisino and the ganard 
oudook ahoua great u npr uw t 
mant Arrangamanta ns^ ixd 
work out quite tha way you 
'hope, but altarnativa plana wB 
not diaappoint you at all 
Wadnasdw arxlFiKhy ara days 
to look forward loi pgrhapa the 
ma4 wiO chaar you. Imp 
dates; 2E 23.24. 


THS wCEK COULD SEE YOU 
m the company of Ivah; fhandi 
and my raailaaanam ahouid 
now ba baMnd yoa If you haua 
a naw prelact kimlnd, thwoould 
ba an opportune tbna to atari k 
A worrying prdbiam an now ba| 
aorted out in a at Kcamfcd taay 
FanBy aEava can keep you on 
the move Soddhi. a dalghM 
(haaa la f o rp aa n . Taka cate 
abuol tha health of a paraon 
doae to you. Imgaataak 
19.20.24. 



GEMra_ 

May 22—jim2r 



VIRGO_ 

Auq22 - Sep 21 



SAGITTARIUS 

Nov22—D«»f_ 2 I 


THE WAY SEEMS CLEAR THIS COULD BE AN IhffOR^ MUCH PROGRESS CAN BE 
far you to atrAa out to a naw tart phaM and you wOHiaad to made and you ahcxdd try to ba 
dkachoa You IMP fine'that not keep varycodai^cdm. Guard as artanriWrtg at poaafafa fie 
aunyona wfl aaa vour point of agamat tmpddva aKtunta and on tha lookout for new 
view, butancoura^thamtogo do not lat others undarmena achamaa, but pro c ee d with 
doiw with your idem Mid pva yourconkdqpca ThnManklad piarty of commatMonaa Travd 
you aupport Somathma you tiina to clam up aomt racart la parheutarty sratdtarrad and 
haw bean faakir«farwwd tow misundaratandinga You ahouid aoma of you could moat old 
,i»w I0«ly to coma off and baafaiatocomatoanagraw<bia iriands Thoaa aaaWng property 
whaUwar work to kwahrad could arrangmTwrt wB prove vary imgN ham aoma aitara a ting 
fa« compiatad by next weak much to your advantage—thn nawa Money can coma aUo 
Check houaahold mefaets— Fatisiy matters look a bt' your hands Soma one 
thayirt^ latyoudownDonat parpiaxing Comanca la, irtaraating may coma aXo ynur 
taka romanca for granted fs/ourad but you may have no* hfc. Important dataa: 29. 21. 
Piaaaant Iravala ara being control over uhat you do 24. 
planned. Ftoamnd lurranga laiportant dataas 19.20.24. 
manta go waB Important 
dataa; U, 20.2L 



PISCES 

F6b?0-M.ii 


21 


SOME KIND OF MOVE CON- 
nactad wKh wari( or fandy to 
indicated Ba particularly 
(^uaful wkh caah m you may 
hma to ravtoa your BnHjoaa. AR 
tha aami, do not ba tamptodto 
borrow )uat yot If you ara 
worried about a cortdn pivi 
<k> not ba abaid to gpadt out. 
•NMcially if you iod at a 
dtoatfaartago. hcotidbathota. 
naw adprooch*.woidd piouo 
banafkad and otdt mmyand 
vary wdL {Dm fatot hdf of tha 
wadt hddaa fav^dul tnonMrta. 
Importaat dtotaa: 2 E 29.24. 
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CAPITA L VIEW. 


Republic deals 


M ore than two months arc 
left for Republic Day but 
labourers liave already 
started working for the parade 

And supervising them are ‘benign’ 
middlemen (also known as 
contractors), who do not hesitate 
to use the workers as ‘bonded 
labourers’ The Central Publu 
Woiks Department, which is 
looking after the show has quickly 
set up an ad hoc field office in a 
largish teftt on the lawns near 
India Gate The office already has 
a telephone Who says the 
Mahanagar Telephone Nigam 
takes a bng, long time in providing 
telephone connections’ Good for 
the contractors They use the 
telephones in the CPWD tent 
most fruitfully— to look after their 
far flung business centres 

The CPWD headquarters in 
Nirman Bhavan looks at you 
suspiciously if you ask about the 
tenders and the favoured 
middlemen But inquiries reveal 
ihat the work for January 26 is 
divided into two One is to put up 
barricades and stands along 
' ajpath and a short distance 
beyond The other is to build two 
platforms and a media stand The 
platforms arc for the Prime 
Minister, the President and VIPs 
Ihc barricade and stands are 
supposed to cost Rs 25 lakhs 
while the contract for brick 
platforms is about Rs 10 lakhs 

rhis kind of brickwork is a routine 
arrangement anytime the Prune 
Minister or President addresses 
crowds And as soon as their 
‘date’ with the public is over, the 
costly structure is dismantled 

The argument for this colossal 
waste of money is that it is a must 
for security Meanwhile so many 
Indians suffer in poverty In West 
Bengal, the Government could 
send only limited quantities of 
focxl and other relief material to 
the cyclone hit areas, and the 
State Government’s Finance 
Department could sanction Rs 25 
lakhs only from its Contingency 
Fund 


S FVERAL down to earth 
people in Delhi have been 
heard saying ‘So what’’ 
every time they were asked to 
react to the charges of corruption 
They said that there was 
nothing new about middlemen 
niukiTig money and one shouldn’t 
kick up such a fussi about Bofors 
A realistic Opposition leader, 
who happens to be or<e of the top 
office bearers in the Janata Dal, 
emphasized that any further 
discussion on Elofors m the two 
Houses of Parliament will be over 
kill and plainly counter¬ 
productive fhe purpose of the 
Opposition, he says has been 
served by “sending the issue to 
the people' A practical view 
especially when the end ol ihe 
tunnel is not in sight Some 
Delhiites have gone to the extent 
of saying that the Opposition has 
failed the people Why can’t its 
Members in Parliament resign en 
bloc and appeal to the people But 
no, the Opposition, as much as 
the ruling party .MPs wal^t their 
five year tenure 

T he '"ecent step to hike the 
emoluments of MPs was 
welcomed quietly by almost 
all of them And if an odd leftist MP 
did oppose the measure, it was 
more for the record than out of 
conviction The last days ot the 
winter session of Parliament were 
rather dull without any 
contentious issucdiscussed MPs 
should consider flogging a dead 
horse as a pastime Anyway, one 
need iiot expcc t anything earth 
shaking before the next 
Parliamentary elec bons 

If the goss'p in the ruling party 
circles la to be believed, a snap poll 
should be held in the near future -- 
as early as <n February or March 
The calculation is based on 
certain straws in the wind The 
AICC(I) is in the process of 
sending organizational teams to 
every State to mend fences within 
the party Those keeping tiacko^ 
the Tamil Nadu election 
campaign, (now hotting up south) 
are of the view that the rul.ng 
party can make the arade if it 


strikes an alliance with tnc 
Jayalalita faction or w'hatcver is 
iett of MGR’s parent party But 
this IS not going to be easy, 
espc^cally in the light of sharp 
differences, if not animosity, 
between Jayalalitha and Rajiv 
Gandhi s right hand man, 
Moopannar. the likely Congress I 
nominee for Chief Ministership 
Another indication of the election 
being round the corner is the 
lecent intensive visit to Amethi 
nnd Rae Bareli by Rajiv Gandhi 
and his wife. Soma The grapevine 
has It that Sonia Gendhi has been 
nursing these two constituencies 
carefully for a rather long time, 
and that she hetself could contest 
the Rae Bareli seat leaving 
Amethi to her husband 

The Qppcjsition is consolidating 
Itself sbwiy, but surely V P 
Singh’s congratulatory message 
as India’s Opposition leader (or, 
rather ‘Shadow Prime Minister) to 
Benazir Bhutto left some 
Congress(I) leaders gnashing 
their teeth They said it was the 
prerogative of the Prime Minister 
IP office to send such a message to 
a foreign leader These leaders of 
the ruling party did not relish the 
Pakistani media’s description of 
their new 35 year old leader as 
“the youngest Pnme Minister in 
the world in two centuries ’’Door 
darshap, while announcing 
Benazir’s appointment, empha 
sized that she was the first woman 
Prime Minister in any Islamic 
country, adding that there had 
been other women Prime 
Ministers Ind.ra Gandhi, 
Mar gate* Thatcher, Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike, and Golda Meir A 
few Pakistani watchers m the 
capital feel that it is too early to 
assess the attitude of the new 
Pakistani Government on its 
relations with India Some of them 
recall that around the time 
Benazir Bhutto was with her 
father in India for the Simla talks, a 
well known shop in Chandigarh’s 
posh shooping centre was named 
after her These little gestures d< 
improve friendly relation 
between neighbounng countries 
RiNasinEA 



POLITICS. 


What bliss 
in these dawns 


T his is th^ time wtitri media 
and politicians connive in 
the old neve Piesid»>nt 
buildup I he new President is 
sii ldenlv disccA/ered to possess 
virtues th.it must surely lead us 
into a new age Now at last the 
golden Amem an luturc and the 
good old days will become one, 
the rest ol the world will stop 
beh.iv'ing s<j inconvencntlv and 
e ver,/one s liver bile will flow at the 
r.itc of two pints a daw 

It IS a great time to t>e alive 
provided you turn otf ytiui 
thinkpiece and bask m the gush 
Jimmy Carter and Rosalynn, kir 
instance getting out o' their 
limousine and walking at tually 
walking down I’ltinsylvann 
AviTiur It vtas t''e most 
won'ierfjl thing that evei 
happened Or almost 

Bcloie electing a f^iesiderit who 
would walk aown F’ennsvl' t*iua 
Avenue, we had Gerry 1 ord, wtio 
made his ownbieaklast toast right 
flu're iir the White House 

Irnuyiiie the P>'esident ol the 
iJiiited bt.rtes work! s -'losl 
tKiwerful m.in and all llrose othei 
heavy nreathing network n> vVs 
modifiers th.n weigh turn down 
Making tiis owr' to.i ,1 

When they told u‘ tfiat .ilit'i 
he d been in the Wnitt Hiaise for a 
clay or two, it w.»s otivious lli. 
n’lllenmum was already al -.ilvei 
spring and coming dow (morgia 
Avenue fast If you were in 
i Washington Ifiat weel* . (xi i!' 

I reinemb*m tiu> thrill in the toufj 
ol the people leoding the news ori 
the r.iclio 

Made his oW'ir 'irasi again this 
n*)rning 

MaylK' yon remc-mher huguing 
a loved one over the trving pan 
where eggs and baton were 
I ooking for the first tmie suit e tin* 
r lUtnan atlministration Remem 
Per saying, now that we’ve finally 
<fil a Preadent who makes his 
own toast, those hoiing doctois 
will soon be telling us we tan eat 
baron and eggs atter all, without 


Now it's Bush’s turn. 
Though his time is 
still some weeks 
away, we can 

glimpse an outline 
of the coming build¬ 
up. What a gorge¬ 
ous family guy. 
What a chooser of 
talent... 

prematurely -hutfling oil itie old 
mortal i ml 

It was one of the best lujiiduiis 
we ever had for 3 n.>w F’residenr 
Then one nmrning Ford came on 
ttie buildup box 'o sav he was 
pardoning former Piesrdent 
Nison, jus: in rase anybody was 
jilanning to md'ct him 

You knew the biuldup was over 
when you wa.ted, m vai.r, all that 
ckiv uid hall die next, for the TV, 
the radio, the press, anybody lor 
heaven’s sake to tell you whether 
the f-’rcsjdent had made his own 
to.i'it I fiat morning 

Alas, the toast news was over 
fou vet With Nixop pardoned, 
the world resumed Debt and 
tv'rrorisrn resumed Humin 
truculence resumed No wonder 
we electc'd Caller The man 
earned his own ^urtcase 11 he 
spent the night at your house, he 
n.ade the tied next morning He 
walked down F-'ennsylvama 
Avenue 

If you lived in Washington and 
saw tFie walk and remembered the 
making of the toast and tire ruined 
hopes of that bygone buildup, 
maytie you were a little sccpncal 
about the Carters walking down 
F’ennsylvania Avenue 
And why not'' As a Washingfo 
man, you knew how drearvit was 
to walk down Pennsylvania 
Avenue Absolutely nothing in 
that slenie exparrse to entertain 
the eye or bnghten the spirit 
Nobody sen sible ever walked 


di'.vii Pfiinsvl''. 1111.1 Avenvie W'th 
.ill IP il lotiiM.jf lit giiin federal 
iiiefik It 1.1.-1 il* like a cemetery 
111 (tmf’iiiiign.i j .mil u It stwen 
. e.m luii.j 

M u'be Vue Itll a sneaky 
imjiuist to s.iv aiiyhixiv wtro 
knuws so Ill’ll ibiiut W.istiington 
th<it he'll walk liiiwp I’entisvlvaiua 
Averuie is going tci luwi .1 gtim 
stay ai the White House 

Well, of c cH'rsi you dido t cf.in 
^ay that Nut Ixx aivs you -vi r< 
ill.lid the tnediii tmiklup le.mi 
woul't call you . shapietui 
example ol the nr Ami lu atis* mt 
I re.itecl among i .ini canying 
vV.ish«igiotiians by Imng ii...ide 
the Beltway In I'Ti’o, m oru had 
ve* aiscovered the vile ■ onditiuii 
of society inside the Beltv ay 
You Knew, though. that 
bebaying the* slightest sign that 
you were in touch with rt .ilitv 
might ruin you as long as the 
buildup was in jirogress 

Then we discovered that j 
walking down Pennsylvania 
Avenue was a cover fat sc hemes 
to let Arabs cut off oui g>isoline 
and Iranian fanatic s kidnap a 
whole Lmbassy And wa'ai’t it 
great 10 get a new- President 
whose power to make the media 
1 ave dbcxit White House glamour, 
class and elegance would stop the 
insolence of kidnappers, make 
America top of the wotW, and 
Iralance the budget 

Now it’s Bvsh’s turn Though 
his lime IS still some weeks away, 
we can glimjise an outline of the 
coming buildup W'hat a gorgeous 
fanvly guv. What a chcKiserjil 
talent Just last week the 
Iienultin'ate accolade was given 
tus arxunied White House stall 
c Fuel John Suruinu 
Sununu does not suffer fcxils 
gladly That’s the buildup line on 
Sununu At this stage who dares 
point out that if the line is true, 
Sununu IS .ibsurdly unlit for the 
job.* 

RUSSELL BAKER 




IN THE 
FIRING LINE 



people of Baliapal, coaf. 
•<^1 Orissa, have been resist 
. inq the proposed settinq up 
tlie National Test Ranqt for 
l^-’i'es for the last foOi years 
’ silver beach of Chandipur to<^ 

I ^Dw astir —over the possibility 
V llaqers being evicted to make 
jv fui ati “Interim" Test Range 
India’s first long range missile, 
>s St heduled to be tested at tfic 
'aridioiir range ii' September It 
_ s caruelled, since adequate 
jnd could not be acquired due to 
people’s resistance 'I he 
jjnchinq of the missile has been 
tstponed to Decern bei 
pvwever, it is doubtful whether 
r Government would be able to 
Iplement its plan even the 


First it UJas a National 
Test Range at Hahapal, 
Orissa Now it is an 
Interim Test Range at 
Chandipur Thwarted 
by stiff local resistance 
at Baliapal, the Gou- 
eminent turned to 
Chandipur only to be 
opposed once again by 
the locals, who feel that 
the proposed military 
exercise^, will spell 
doom jer them NILA- 
NJA.N DUl TA looks 
mto the impasse. 


Chandipur is a calm t oastal 
area on the Bay of Bengal 13 kms 
from the distric t headquarters of 
Balasore in eastern Orissa It is 
the home of peaceful fisher folk, 
who brave the rough seas to get a 
handsome catch A deep sea 
trawler fishing c entre has come up 
at the far end of Chandipur, where 
the river Buri Balam meets the 
sea The eyes of the humble 
fishermen brighten as but ketfu' of 
fish are unloaded cm the toast 
T3iere is a flourishing fishmarket in 
Chandipur. along with a fish 
processing and training centre 
Chandipur’s SO'I is quite fertile and 
supports paddy and betel 

Today those picturesque 
fishermen’s hamlets, green 








are under threat —the iron jaws of 
mihtary installations.mav engulf 
them 

Also under threat is 
Chandipur’s tounst mdustrv The 
place IS a favourite haunt of 
weekenders, honeymooners and 
late honeymooners But for how 
long'-* Any day a signboard 
marked “Prohibited Zone” might 
greet them 

The so railed Interim Test 
Range is being built by 
restructunng and expanding a 
World War !I army test i angc Any 
visitor to Chandipur would not fail 
to notice the vehicles carrying 
Defence Research and Develop 
ment Organisation, Proof and 
Experimental Establishment and 
Indian Space Research Organisa 
tion personnel to and fro Pointing 
to the long boundary wall of the 
test range, locals say it is a kellu 
(fort) 

The Government took up the 
Intenm Range proiecr seriously in 

1986, when it had become evident 
that the Na♦lon^ll 1 est Range 
(NTR) in BhograiBaliapai could 
not be built as smoothly as was 
envisaged There is, however, 
some contusion on this point At 
one point, .t was even heard that 
the NTR was being shifted from 
Baliapal to Chandipur In January 

1987, Group Captain Sadashiv 
Das, Joint Director of the ITR, in 
an interview with the Press said 
that It was a temporary 
arrangement to experiment with 
“very short range rockets" while 
the NTR became ready 

The latest statement t>y the 
army about the status of the ITK is 
even more interesting A Press 
release issued by Maior General 
Deswal, Chief Executive 
(Ranges), states on ihe on,, hand 
that the ITK is being established 
“to flight test rockets and missile 
systems of short and medium 
range for tactical application” On 
thr- other hand, it makes a 
revealing pomt “This facility will 
form part of and merge into the 
National Range when established 
at a later date " 

The decision Ui launch ‘Agni’ 
from the ITR added to the 
controversy If is reported to be 
an intermediate range ballistic 
missile (IRBM), capable of 
covenng a distance of 2500 kms. 


Also under threat is 
Chandipur’s tourist 
industry. The place 
is a favourite haunt 
of weekenders and 
honeymooners. But 
for how long? 
Anyday a signboard 
marked “Prohibited 
Zone” might greet 
them. 


carrying m ii 11 1 pi! e n u 1 1 c a i 
w-irheads four other countru-s 
have simila*' missiles -ihe UbA, 
USSR, France arid China Aqri'''s 
a product of the Indian Integrated 
Guided Missile Programme, 
started in 1983 The development 
of the ASL V 3 was au important 
stage in designing the twin mu ro 
piocessor based missile guidanc* 
system, essential for givng the 
IRBM the requisiiv .u curacy 
‘Agni' will probably be .i two btage 
missile, with a liquid fuelled fust 
stage followed t-v a solid 
propellent second st.ige Fhe 
claim that the ITR would br* used 
to test fire only short range 
missiles, IS therefore, lontradu t 
ed by the annoum ernent of 
testing ‘Agni at the site The 
second part of the statc'ir.ent 
made by Mai Gen Deswal also 
contradicts the c laim that the ITR 
would be a makeshift arrange 
ment, necessitdtc*d by the delay in 
setting up the NT R It is c lear that 
the HR, after being merged with 
the NTR in futuie, would function 
as a part of a larger deleiice 
project On A,)iil 25, 1988, Mr 
Gour Singh, secretary, Pahi 
People’s Protection Committee, 


Chandipur, alleged in a letter to 
the Collector Balasore, that the 
11R was a “temporary and 
dec eptive name cover” for the 
N1R While speaking to this 
correspondent, Mr Arun Dc, CPI 
leader of Balasore and president 
of the Piirhaiichal Suraksha 
S<'n'iti, insisted that the 
installations in Chandipiur were 
part v't th« NTH Brig R S 
Kannaii Area Commandant for 
the Tcsl Flange Zone informt'd a 
dc Ic gition from the* All India 
Pcdei.'iion of Organisations for 
[leincuratK Rights that the ITR 
will be iTieit'v “the stepping 
stona’ foi a bigger military 
< oinplc ■> Paul Roulledge, 
Syracuse’ I'nivcM’-itv scholar in 
ge’onr-iplu, and sj’ecMlising in 
Ind-ai' affairs, in his ailicle, “The 
Militaiis.iUon nt ()rissa", has said 
that the military i oinplex included 
“an Interuii ft si Range the 
BaiaS'jii Rocket Station and 
l^root .ind Experimental 
f.U.ibli'hiMont at Chandipur, a 
radar i<nsc ivaticni and p»^ound 
1 i/iiiicii stat’on at Nilgiri, air bases 
at L tiarfiaiiii and Kasgobindopur, 
naval bases at Chilka Lake and 
(.jopali'ut an ammunition 
iridusi.v a* Saintala and a MIG 
figtitei assc->mblv plant at 
Sunalieda”, besides the Rhograi 
B«iliaDai range 

The riR started testing “short 
r^nge” missiles in /\pril 1987 The 
h'st tests, naturally enough, 
Caused ,.«larni an lOng the people of 
Chandipur Mr Arun Dey issued a 
sfatc’meni m Jupf, alleging that 
“the 'nterim Test Range which has 
tondiicie’d its lunctioning of 
missile testing oii 9 4 87 heis not 
notified areas for tiring required 
under the law endangering civil 
population in the vicinity It is a 
mandatory requirement that 
before the testing, particul 2 trly of 
such ixjwei ful missiles, the safety 
zone h«,s first to be identified, and 
subsequently notified to the 
public The State Government 
who IS the permithng authority 
has so far kept people in »he dark 
about this ” 

Panic mounted as it was 
declared that the ITR would scxin 
be extended over a stretch of 10 
km along the sea coast between 
Chandipur and Talapada The 
people of Balasore and Chandipur 



Press Statement of Maj Gen Deswai issued on July 10,1968. 


T HE- Intenm Test Range tacility 
IS being established in Chandipur, 
Dist.Balasore, Onssa, to flight-test 
rockets and missile systems of short and 
medium range for tactical application This 
facihty will form part of and merge into National 
Range when established at a later date*The 
National Range facibbes will be set up in 
Balliapai/Bhograi coastal area 
2 There is a proposal to temporanly snift 
certain population from the safety zone around 
the lauTKh complex at Cliaridipur These 
families will be shifted only for a day or two and 
there is no proposal whatsoever to acquire 
these villages The families would be paid 
suitable compensabon for the loss of their 
livelihood during the penod of shifbng 
3 There is no proposal to'shift the National 
Range facility to Chandipur if the proposed tests 
from Chand^ur are successful The facilihes at 
Chandipur have been so planned that while 


forming part o* the overall range project, these 
facilities will complement the mam test and 
support facilities to be established in 
Balliapal/Bhograi coastal area 

4 It may be added that with the radar 
instalianon at Nilgin HilU there is no questioh of 
displacement of inhabitants from the adjoining 
areas, or dislocation of human acbvibes in any 
\vay Tile radar will serve as a ‘watch dog’ for 
any' intiusions into our airspace, while 
providing usefiJ infomiabon about flight datasof 
rockets and missiles under testing, as also 
Weather information to idenbfy incoming 
cyclontVstorrns in the Bay of Ebengal To 
prevent damage to the sophisticated 
equipment, certain precautionary measures are 
essential, su<.h as blasting pf rocks, quarry 
operations etc, in its close vicinity ” 

The confusions m this statement are too 
apparent to comment upon 


Finding of the All- 
India Federation of 
Organisations for 
Democratic Rights 

T he Collector admitted to 
us that ‘no one wiO be 
aDowed to stay in the 
Safety zone. They may carry on 
agiKuitural operations, but not 
stay there’ TBe Collector also 
dscbsed that filing could be 
allowed ‘n certain seasons 
between certain times, 
depending on the testing 
acbvity’. This is a cruel joke, as 
jlroducfave acbvity would well 
nigh become impossible 
In sum there is a strong 
indication that a missile range 
of this sophistication and 
magrstude is intended to be 
equipped with nuclear 
warh^ds This will mean a 
quahtabve and alarming hike n 
the armaments race in the sub¬ 
continent.. . In addition, since 
the use (or even the threat of 
use) of such weapons is never 
n^rely a regunal affair, it will 
involve the super-powers 
further in this sub-continent 
Super-power rivalnes may now 
tnore directly nnpeni our 
peoples’lives. 






The military build-up at Chandipur- How safe? 


observed a total bandh on June 1. 
1987, demanding notification of 
the safety zone The Pahi Peoples’ 
Protection Committee was 
formed by the people of Ranasahi, 
Gudu, Jayadeva. Kasaba, 
Rasalpur, Inchudi aiKl Snjang 
gram panchayets, which 
submitted a memorandum to the 
Collector, Balasore, on April 25, 
1988 In that memorandum, it Witt 
again alleged that “surprisingly, 
while the State Government has 
remained silent on this vitad 
question (regarding the safety 
zone) foi the last one year and 
trying to keep people in the dark, 
the authorities are making all 
arrangements for testing” The 
PPPC demanded an assurance to 
the affect that no life and property 
be affected and no restriction on 
fishermen oe placed 

The “darification”, issued by 
Maj Gen Deswal on July 10. too, 
did nothing to reassure the people 
on the question of the safety zone 
The point was, meanwhile, raised 
in the Orissa Assembly by Mr Biju 
Patnaik, leader of the Opposition 




The failure to outline the 
boundanes of the safety zone has 
led the pieople to conclude that the 
Government is deliberately 
creating confusion on the type ot 
testing to be made at the ITR 
Whatever may be the range of the 
missiles to be tested, it is certain 
that the safety zone required 
under the Seaward Firing 
Practices Act and Artillery Firing 
Practices Act should be much 
larger than the confines of the 
boundary walls of the ITR, which, 
at present, constitute the only 
barrier between the testing zone 
and the human habitations The 
peoples’ fears—that the military 
installations would, in the near 
future, wipe out their habita 
tions —were compounded by the 
indifference of the authonties 
Already, the local people are being 
offered Rs 5000-6000 and jobs in 
exchange for their land The 
people here however, have 
responded no diHerently from 
those of Baliapal They pointed 
out that while nearly 100 acres of 
land has already been acquired 
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(for the ITR) in Nidhipada and 
Jayadev Kasaba Mouja in. 
Chandipur, not a single membet 
of any family lost its land has been 
appointed at the project “We are 
not going to fall in the same trap 
and will resist the p'oject as oui 
brothers and sisters n BaliaDal,” 
they asserted 

The State Government and the 
ruling party leaders, Mr Arun De 
said were in a very difficult 
jxisition At first, he said, they had 
showed indifference and said that 
the whole issue was a “false 
propaganda” by the Opposition 
Now, being “pressurised from the 
top”, they are “trying then best to 
petsuade the people to give away 
their land” 

Although the authorities have 
been trying to woo the people the 
movement in Chandipur is going 
the way the Baliapal one has On 
October ^ 29, the villagers 
prevented a team consisting of 
senior defence and police officials, 
the District Collector, Mr Pit abas 
Patnaik, and the local Congress(I) 
MLA, Mr Gopanarayan Das, from 
entering the area for a survey On 
November 6, a brge meeting 
attended by about 15,000 people 
from 11 villages witt held 

“The authorities ‘ have been 
announcing that the tests would 
be made within the current year 
They are determined about it We ; 
have told them that if they do it, | 
they will be violating the law, first 
of all, since they have not yet 
notified the safety zone”, said the 
secretary of the Purbanchal 
Suraksha Samiti The mood of the 
“docile” fishermen and women | 
showed that the resistarKe i!> | 
going to be tough “The tests can j 
only be made over our deadi 
bodies”, thev declared,. 








SPORT, —III I——— 

Speed for speed 



Ben Johnson Unlucky to be caught 


A t least half of the 
9,000 athletes who competed 
at the Seoul Olympics may 
lavc used anabolic steroids in 
raining to enhance their 
lerformances, according to 
nedical and legal experts as wel> 
IS traffickers in such substances 
These sources also say the 
Irug testing programmes of the 
ntemational Olympic committee 
ind other spoils associations 
lave had no impact on the use of 
.uch drugs 

“Although Canada’s Ben 
Johnson, the world's fastest 
>printer, and nine others were 
xpelled from the summer games 
or using substances banned by 
tie IOC, as many as 20 other 
ithletes tested prjsifive and were 
lot disqualified," said Dr Park 
Jong Sei, the director of the 
Olympic dnig testing lab mSeoul 
‘Maybe this is true,” duan 
\ntonio Srimaranch, the IOC 
’lesident, said of *he drug test 
•'suits in Seoul “ f hey found 
•nore athletes, but the quantity 
-•'ed was not enouf^h to suspend 
iliem You cannot punish them " 
The expjerts suggest that these 
iicidents arxi the statements by 
•ports officials that drug use is 
ieclining may be an attempt to 
rirotect themselves and the 
athletes, thus mideading the 
public 

An investigation by the New 
York Times into the use of 
steroids, which aie believed to 
enhance muscle growth, has 
revealed several other facets ot 
the issue 

□Lstimates of how many 
Olympic athletes used steroids in 
training range from 10 per cent by 
Park a figure he called 
( onsetvative - to 99 9 per cent 
by David Jenkins, a tormer British 
track star who is awaiting 
lentencing for his part in a 
•teroid trafficking ring Most 
experts interviewed, including Dr 
Bobert Voy, the chief medical 
t'fficer of th US Olympic 
r-omm»ttec, agreed the figure is 


because of his failure to stop using 
drugs before they were eliminated 
from his body 

□ Despite w'despread 
warnings of possible senous side 
effects from the prolonged use of 
steroids, the medical community, 
lacks convincing clinical evidence 
to support thcosc warnings “In 
general,” said Dr Donald Gatlin, 
who Tuns one of the foremost 
drug testing labs in the United 
States, "doctors are not that 
krxjwledgeable •’ 

□Underground research has 
enabled athletes to benefit from 
drugs not yet known by the 
legitimate scientifi'- community ‘o 
be peiformance enhancers 
Athletes may now be using as 
many as a doren substarKesthat 
tests cannot detect 

These factors have ccxnbined 
to create a mapr difference 
between appearance and reality 
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drugs 

For example, the National 
Football League in the USA in 
initiating a new po'icy on steroids, 
recently reported lo the club* 
owners that 6 per cent of the 
league players had terted positive 
for steroids thus far this season, 
matching last season’s test 
results 

Phillip Haipem, an attorney in 
San Diego who has prosecuted 
several steroid trafficking cases, 
including Jenkins, said that 
according to his soruces, the 
NFL’s figuies vastly underesti 
mate the extent of steroid use 
among players 

”lt’s an affront to anyone who 
thinks about the problem," 
Haipem said, referring to the 
league’s estimate 

Asked to respond, a 
spokesman tor the League stood 
by the 6 per cent figure 


SCIENCE. 



Probing Mars 


T he Soviet Union h.4s taken 
.ts biggest stnde in the cx 
pioration of the Solar System - 
the launching ot an unmanned 
Martian exploration prob'*, Photios I 
An identical spacecraft Phubus 2 was 
launclied five days la*er Tlie crah will 
reach Mars by Febniary, orbiting the 
planet every 7? Hours 

In fact, the destination is not Mars 
Itself, but ihe larger of its two mnc'ns, 
PhoHos abc' which the craft were 
named 

AHe' a series o* orbital manoeuvres 
the firs» probe should en< ounter 
Phobos'on May 3, approac hing to 
within 50 metres of the surfaie The 
mothertraft will then laumh two 
landers The larger lander, weighing 
35 kilogrammes will transmit 
information to Earth via the 
mothercraft for one year* 

Phobos has a weak gravi*a(ional 
puli, equal to Oiie thousandth that of 
gravity on the Earth s sui fare In 
order to prevent the tidal effect of 
Mars pulling the lander aw ly from its 
site, It will be anchored by firing a 
harpoon into the ground The 
operation has been tested on Earth in 
loose sand and sandstone r yk 
The o»her pnibe will hop around 
the surface of Phobos t.iking 
measurements as it goes Can has 
had to be taken to restrain the 
hopping mechanism Becdus<> of the 
weaj< gravitational pull, a velocity of 
only 54 kilometres per hoursvowld be 
enough to cause it to break away 
Another measure of its gtavity w that 
a stone dropped from a height of ont 
metre above the surf at e of Phoixis 
would take more than 90 seconds to 
reach the ground 

Phobos W 2 IS discovered ir 1871. a 
tiny irregularly shaped moon with a 
diameter of 27 kilometres at its widest 
point In 1976-77 photographs by the 
US Viking Orbifer probes in orbit 
around Mars revealed a crater, 
spi'sequently cal'ed Stickney. h 
kilometres in diameter 

Although predvi iinantly a Soviet 
mission, the projet t will involve the 
cooperation of many nations 
including the US, which will use the 
radio dishes ot the [leep Spu^e 
Tiacking Network to receive data 
from the probes 

In a remarkable example of astro 
navigation, the motheicraft will be 
held 50 metres above Phobos while 
lasers blast the surface bekxv The 
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Another major step 
forward in space has 
been taken with the 
launchiira of two probes 
by the Soviet Union. A 
fidl research programme 
,.|ias been mapped oti^ 
'with several experimenM 
being undertaken 
cooperation with Wei"* 
tern countries. 
operation, reports GEO' 
FFRtY H. UWDOP, win 
prepare the way* for,a- 
manned landing on tha 
red planet. 


resultant ions freed from Phobos will 
be analysed by on borad Soviet 
Swedish apparatus from which 
scientists will work out the 
composition of the surface 

A Pianco Sxjviet experiment will 
attempt to determine how extensively 
Phi Am s absorbs solai wind - caused 
bv It'e charged particles which are 
eniit*til tioTii the Sun, and which 
iiiN-ract wth the Farth’>- atmosphere 
to c ause amoral displays 

Anothei Fiaruo Siovict experiment 
will use- an infra ri d spec tromeler to 
compile thermal m.ips ol Phofxis and 
Mar-, in order tu ictontify mineral 
Hc’pcjsiio and to locate heat sources 
and .ireas of permafrost 

However fascinating this data for 
sc lent Sts aroun 1 the world the most 
sfiec laculai aspect ot the mission will 
t'C pictures of Phebos whichwillshow 
even tiny stonc-s The cameras will 
also tiick up small feaHires on Mars 
I he iTiotheii r ift will be placed in its 
final Mars orbit on September 20 from 
where it will observe the planet from a 
distance of about 10,000 kilometres 


Apart from mapping operabons, it will 
search for water on the Martian 
surface It will monitor seasonal 
changes in atmospheric composition, 
paying particular attention to changes 
in ozone, water vapour, oxygen, dust 
and carbon dioxide 

US scientists reported last October 
that a thick layer of snow might have 
spanned the Martian equator in an 
early pericxj of the planet’s history, 
which might have been the cause of 
the f hanneis originally seen in 
pictures sent back from the US 
spav pprobe Mariner 9 There is also 
speculation that ice covered lakes 
might have formed in the canyons 
rear (he equator 

Bui the Soviet probes will not 
attempt to solve the riddle of life on 
Mars 1 he US tried to answer that 
question wit h t he Viking probes which 
landed on the Martian surface and 
seexiped up a sample of s')!) and 
analysed it on the spot 

Unfortunately the results were 
inconclusive Most scientists deny 
that life exists on the red planet, but 
otheis are not so sure, pointing out 
that lirhenous plant life seems to exist 
on a rock near one of the Viking 
landing sites 

Only a manned landing may finally 
solve the riddle, anc that may not be 
too far away The superpowers have 
moved closer in recent months and 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev is 
known to be keen to stage a manned 
Martian landing with the US 

With Moscow placing so much 
emphasis on the e,xporation of 
Phobos, It must intend using the tiny 
moon as a l>ase for the mam Martian 
mission 

A Phobos base camp has many 
attractions When the US Mannar 9 
probe arrives a^ Mars it did so dunng a 
dust storm spanning the entire planet, 
.making photography impossible A 
similar storm at the lime of a manned 
landing would place astronauts at 
risk, but they would be able to dock 
on Phobos until the storm passed It 
wc'uld also give the explorers a 
platform from which to identify a 
suitable landing site 

Phobos could be used to build up a 
stock of food and supplies for the 
descent to Mars and the return to 
Earth If Phobos 1 completes its main 
mismn, Phobos 2 will be re targeted 
onto the other miDon, Diemos 
(Geiiuni News) 



Mars, the‘red planet 
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78m km from earth. 
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Temp, average - 50°C 
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.The cifclonic storm that broke m West 
Bengal on November 29 was the worst 
recorded in this region in 250 years and i 
the wind speed, computed by the ; * j 
Alipore meteorologicat office at 250 
kmph, was higher than even the 1737 
cyclone*s. Originating at lO^M htftude in 
the sea^close to Thailand, the storm 
lashed West Bengal and then moved to 
Bangladesh where the damage was 
much more 

In West Bengal the worst-hit areas are l 
Jambudweep, FraserganJ, Namkhana, 
Gosaba, Basirhat, Kakdwip in the 24 
Parganas district , and many areas in 
Hooghly and Midrmpur, Salvage and 
rescue operations are still going on and 
the toll will never be conclusively 
known, but even conservative estimates 
put the figure of the dead at tyeU oyer 
1200. About 300 fishermen and 30 boots 
are still untraced. In J^idnapur alope 
25,000 people have hod their homes 
destroyed. Almost 35 per cent, of the 
harvest has been damaged- 
AMIT GHOSH and BANKm 
DASGUPTA visited some of 
affected areas to docurfwnt^tlu trG0 df 
misery in the days Just after the hesdoc- 
We present a selection fnm their - 
photographs in this and thefdkfvt^f^ 
pages 




















































HEALTH 

A sleekly drcssfed uorrun in 
her 301 thought it odd uthen 
the physician she consults 
about her frequent headaches asked if 
she usually tried to hold in her 
stomach The resulting muscular 
tension, he told her, could cause pain 
in her head She has since allouwd 
hesell to show a little belly and, much 
to her surprise, has been virtually 
headache-free 

A S&year-old man sought help for 
severe headaches that occurred only 
when he reached orgasm, a problem 
that impaired his ability to perform 
sexually When, after a careful 
examination, the doctor reassured 
him that his problem was quite 
common and was not caused by any 
underlying medical disorder, his 
headacries subsxled and nomutl 
sexual functioning returned. 

Another man rdmost never gets a 
headache, but when he does he 
knows that a cold is in the offing And 
when at least one woman is out for the 
evening she feels a headache coming 
on, she reaches for her earrings 
before the aspiring For some, 
aarrings that pmch or a necklace 
that’s especially heavy can eventually 
cause the head to pound 
If you're getting the impnesion that 
the head can hurt for a nearly infinite 
variety of reasons, you’re right In 
additxin to the tbove headaches can 
result from eating tee cream or other 
very cold foods, missing meals, 
exercising strenuously, sleeping later 
than usual, drinking too much— or 
too little—coffee, reading for a long 
time in dim light (which causes you to 
squint), clenching your teeth, 
smoking too many cigarettes or 
drmkmg too much alcohol 
Your can also develop headaches 
from poor posture, emotional 
depression, exposure to toxic fumes 
and 'netals and, if siou’re prone to 
migraines, from eating certain foods 
like cheese and chocolate In additK>n, 
various mediations such as oirth 
control pills and some anti 
hypertensives, hormonal changes 
related to menstruation and 
menopause, mfectKins in the head 
and iniuries to the head and neck can 
cause chronic or recurrent 
headaches 

On the other nand, although 
headaclies are commonly blamed on 
eyestrain and sinus trouble, these 
cause headache far less often than 
most people assume A true sinus 
headache, (or example, is typically 
accompanied by soreness and 
swelling around the cheekb'anes and 
eyes, where even the skin nriay he 
tetter to the touch, and a thx:k. 


Aching 

heads 

postnasal draniage that accompanies 
some headaches is not in itself a 
syire>tom of a sinus infection 

More thaui 90 percent of headaches 
have no serious underlying cause and 
many of these can be alleviated by 
simple changes in habits For 
example, the so called “turtle 
headache" that can afflict stay a beds 
who try to catch extra hours of sleep 
after the sun has risen It results from 
a build up of carbon monoxide and an 
inadequate supply of oxygen when 
the sleeper pulls the covers over his 
head to ireep out the light or 
household noise As an alternative to 
getting up earlier, late sleepers could 
use light blocking shades on the 
wfidocvs or ear plugs In the case of 
migraines (throbbing headaches, 
usually on one side of the head, that 
may be accompanied by nausea, 
vomiting, pallor, chills and sensitivity 
to light), discovering their 
environmental triggers can help 
reduce their frequency oi even 
eliminate them 

For ex^mple, one pihysician who 
suffered from debilitating migraines 
discovered she was allergic to 
anything that came from com By 
eliminatuig com and com products 
from her diet, she also eliminated her 
devastating headaches For others, 
drinking alcohol, eating smoked 
meats or skipping meals may bt' the 
trigger 

In hib new book “Help for 
Iieadaches’’ (Warner Books, 4 50), 
Dr Joel R Saper points out that 
women who are sensitive to certain 
foods are often more vulnerable to the 
effectats at around the tone of 
menstruatKxi Victims of menstrual 
migraines usually are also advised to 
avoxl taking birth conroi pills or. after 
menopause, estrogen therapy 

Unless their headaches are 
liiusually severe or chronx: most 
sufferers try to cope on then own, 
relying on one or more of the dozens 
of over the counter headache 
remedies Still, more than 10 percent 
of the patients who seek the services 
of a family physician or internist cue 
headache as their mam complaint By 
paying attention to ttw cin umstances 
that precede your headaches, as well 
as the nature of the headaches 
themselves, you can help the 
physician narrow the possibilities and. 


problem on your own A host 6f 
recent personal examples come to 
mind when writing on deadline, 
cooking for a dinner party, sewng 
draperies, driving long distances in 
bad weather, even watching a movie 
the headaches seem relentless A 
variety of physxrans checked for 
possible causes as chronx: sinusitis, 
vismn problems and allergies, but all 
tests were negative 

Then one day it struck 
concentratmg on anything—whether 
It was chopping an onxiri, threading a 
needle or writing a difficult article—it 
led to clenc hed teeth m the back of the 
month If the jaw remained locked 
long enough, they eventually 
produced a headache, not in the law 
but across the head tram temple to 
temple A dentist offered help He 
provided cotton rolls and the 
injunction to keep the jaw relaxed, the 
headaches disappeared finalh’ 

Fewer than 10 peiifent <rf aJJ 
headaches result from a sermus 
physical problem that should rmt be 
ignored or self treated Such 
headaches can be the warning signal 
far more than 200 different health 
problems some of them 1 fe 
threatening 1 he American 
AsBOCiatKin of Family Physicians cites 
seven signs that could mean 
somethmg serious The association 
urges people to seek medical 
assistance tor headacnes that 

1 Occur every day 

2 Compel you to take pain relievers 
daily 

3 Get progressively worse over 
days or weeks, particuarly if the pain 
IS restricted to a particular region 
(these could result from a clot or 
tumor in the bram) 

4 Cause you to lose tine from work 
or social activities 

5 Are triggered or aggravated by 
physcal exertion (these could be a 
sign of a cerebra' aneurysm- a 
balloonmg of a blood vessel in t)ie 
bran—that is about to rupture ) 

6 Are accompanied by changes in 
vision, numbness or weakness in an 
arm or leg or drooping of a part of the 
face (these could signal an impending 
stroke ) 

7 represent changes in your usual 
headache pattern 

Most people would see a phs/sician 
for a headache that is especially 
severe In addition to the abcive, the 
Harvard Medical letter and other 
health specialists urge prompt 
medx:al attentxin for any of tlhe 
fallowing conditions 

— A severe headache accompanied 
by fever and a stiff neck that resists 
being bent fonward This could be a 
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BOOK 

Farming growth 



agricultural price 

POLICY FOR DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES by John W 
Mellor and 'Raisuddin Ahmed, 
Oxford University Press, Rs 120 


A gnculturai pnce<; have eno 
rmous political and econo 
rriic irhplications in develop 
ing countries, as the cost of food is 
of consideraf’le imporiance to the 
masses It cannot be denied that 
too often . Governments have 
intervened with policies that, in 
stnving towards some short tern 

objective, have grossly distorted 
agncultural prices and created 
severe backlashes The 
importance of agne ultural price 
policy in the context of economic 
growth and, more specifically, ol 
technological change motivated 
the International Food Policy 
Research Institute to inviie senwr 
GcAiemment officials and eminent 
intellectuals to a three-day 
seminar on the subject at Belmont 


discussions of u+iich resulted in 
the publication of this volume 
ITk. authors have taken pains 
to address themselves to a broad 
spectrum of issues in analysing 
agncultural price policy which 
include its roie in allocating 
resources for sho*"! arxl long-run 
objectives not only within 
agnculture but also between 
economic sectors uiid domestic 
and foreign jnoduction, the 
limited ability of Governments to 
maintain artificial prccs without 
influencing long term balance in 
supply and demand, and the 
complex interplay of mx:ro and 
macroeconomic forces in price 
pobey, which often produces 
conflicting results The editors 
have done a commendable job 
and all the five pans of the book 
have gone deep into the subject in 
recommending pragmatn* 
apj?roaches for managing price 
fluctuations relating to domestic 
international prices, and 
balancing the needs of pioducers 
and consumers in evolving a 
coherent strategy of rural and 
economic development 

Two important c'^apters 
examine the complexities of 
pubbe intervention i n agncultural 


studies of China and Irxlia h is 
significant that unlike the 
countries cited as successful 
models of economic development, 
which have financed industrialisa¬ 
tion at the cost of agriculture^ 
China did not extract resources 
from the agncultural sector. 
There was effective development 
in ihe rural sector due to an active 
resi;xinse to rural industrialization 
arid technical transformation of 
agrKuI*ure Yet, according to 
Bruce Stone “China is now at the 
cr-jssroads”, which is rather 
difficult to agree But increase in 
farm production may not have the 
target reached probably due to a 
cut in allotment In this 
connection, the author rightly 
suggests an employment-intensive 
development of the rural 
non -agncultural sector, bolstereo 
by infrastructural investment as a 
counterpart to sustained 
commitment to agricultural 
ex{>ansion and a bnk o the 
captal-intensive urban sector 
J S Sarma's study of India 
hi^b^ts the tensions between 
the producer's incentives arxi 
consumer’s welfare and the 
attendant complex policies 
, rnnstfteiaBn Jtha jfatrliwthaiiiwtiMi 








not take place till the sec'entie'j 
He suggests that incentive prirc 
in the form ot minimum siippoit 
prices are essen'.al to ilu sm < c ss 
of agricultural proc<u< tn>n 
programmes, basCi' m lugh 
ing vanetics 

The four papeis v-vl'.ich make up 
the third section deal with ihe 
extent to which pro'* n. i, m will 
change with change in pru vs tfie 
relation of pnees *o the pace ol 
technological change and *!u 
relation of technology and pines 
to the increased use of pun naseu 
inputs llie chapter hv Karv.di 
Jha and D« Igado aptly illusiiate . 
two major points ciucial to 'h* 
role of pri< e policy in economn 
development (i) redm tion in tfic 
cost of prodia'tion due to 
tec tinologii al 'hanye in 
agnruiture, drid (iij r<L.spoiisivt'ne 
ss of supply to jirice iric reast's with 
tec hnological c hatige and 
modcniisation of agnculture Th*^ 
oacH ' has s'udieJ 'he snaa'ioii in 
Pill lati and West Afrn a m 
pai-tii ular, ‘huh show the 
positive eltecl of agiKiiitural 
•nnovatioiis a'ld in markigc irien* 
on 1 uid the internal rcistiuc tuiing 
of iiipiit use a'ld the in''ieasin<j 
price responsiveness The last 
two chapters discuss the coverall 
role of agne uitural inputs and tfieir 


the need tor repnl g*owlh ol 
feitili/t'r consumption in 
dc'vek ijiiiio I ouTiii ii s 

Oc'iic’ral f(K)d sii.ivdies may lie 
v»"i' I o ,tlv lor iMic (jovcrnmc'iit 
arc! IS a result nd’Ki' pul'lic 
c sin'McIitiiTC- on ••‘■si 'itial servees 
lor .Hpicul'iire Tnus i’insirup 
Anders»-ri siiggc-sts the need tc> 
have tarijclted loocl price' 
suhsidie-. for household 
consumption below a sjiecified 
im ome level The other paper in 
thi'- section by Brarin and 
H'ldrilfston liisnu'c's the belief that 

Icx'ci aid nc'cesbdiily disc ouiaqes 
domestic production through 
pill e disini tntives to farnu'rs as 
ir\'’iv su- h aid recipients have 
UK rc'asc'c* agti nltiiial production 
sgnitic aiitiv In fart, tcx)d aid can 
provide tfie inc-au. for a more 
effu xmt use ol dual market 
systems that will piovtde price 
incentives loi {iroduc ers throucth 
fine c' supjKirt S'lu'rnes and food 
fcji consumers ciiic>nlc’d towards 
t'tnplcjyr,ieru and equi'y ” 

In the ( (XK ludiiuj ' hajjtcr, the 
editois, Melio' and Abrned have' 
c'^plored thi ndiitiuc' role. of 
prices, techncjlo'jy, apdal and 
labour in formulating an 
agneuitural price policy arxi the 
strategy needed to augment 


putchasinc; powei of the 
low 111'om* tur.il rK>pulation has 
to ‘it lUi reasc'd either through 
ttir<»i jiiibl'c work proqramrnt'o oi 
"ural < mi)lovmc''it schemes, 
sulhc tent itienticrn I'as not been 
given by inosi ot the Asi.in 
(oimtiies par'll irliirly India lo 

evok'i'K^ iin eiteyiiitt'ci polic, o| 
rur il lie vi'lcipinenl .tnd nit'vimising 
rur.il incicLsniiiliAition Ilis is ail 
tbt tnoK* i»'(« s bee .ruse focxl 
iiiiv esmaysicMdiiyiMc rc>ase ni the 
long run as ihere is a strong 
deinana in some developing 
c o 11 n t > ' I s to g I VC' more 
rc'iiiunc'iuliie pines to farmers 
Tlius iiicjst ot Ibi 'joverniiientsare 
faced with a situation to either 
laise ftxjcl prices or me reast' 
subsidy's but ibev nave to keep m 
III in d that in low' iiic ome 
c ountiies, ague uitural pric e policy 
"bulks jxirtic ularly large in a 
devebpment sfiaKgy’ and any 
ac tion has to be sericj'usiy 
f oiisiiic red alonct with socm' arxl 
mniomic lacUns If the farmer’s 
lobby gams political c ontiol from 
♦bt p'c'seiit urban biased 
leadership cjf must of the 
devc'li.ping . rxinlnes. excepting 
cjI course China, the entire 
appruac h lo agriculture and rural 
development will ‘Signihcantiy 
c I lange 








Free India 


THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
IN INDIA by Han Hara Das and 
Sasmita Das, Renaissani.c’ Publisbino 
House, Delhi, Rs 12b 

T his book The Nationetl Move 
ment m India' attempts to pre 
sent “in a iucid style wnth the 
suppoit of authentu data and 
evidence" the history of almost 2tt0 
years of colonial India and fie*' struggle 
for freedom All through tfie oook we 
find “history' dost riLvd with deep 
emotion and personal values 
t'onsequcntlv the reader qt ts orriy a 
traditional approach to history 
without any deep analysis which is 
essential for historiography today 
Indian nationalism means Hindu 
nationalism which flourished at the 
^ost of Muslim alienation The 
authors ha^e probed the roots of 
awakening in India but have not 
dis* ussed the parallel co.Kept of 
M islim politics and society which 
would have been essential lor 


understanding the history of modern 
India 

The authors have not hesitated to 
write sue h lines as “Slrri Ramaki ishna 
had intense craving to see God face to 
face and his desire was fulfilled ’ 
Social science hardly permits such 
emotional statements 

To the authors, all credit (or India 
attaining freedom goes to the 
‘ charismatic l> adershij) of Mahatma 
tjandhi” and the Indian National 
Congrc'ss Die aut hors forget the role 
of the masses, particularly the naval 
revolt, peasants' and workers' 
strugijles 

ITie authors have praised the 
diatna of transfer oi power .is ‘it (the 
division of India! was actueved with 
lommendable success' but have 
lemained s'k iit almut the political 
bargaining of the three peirties of the 
communal traingle, - the Congress, 
the I^'ague and the R<i) Tliey alsodt^ 
nut s|jeak ab< cit the i ost (if freedom 

so many iTino< ent people, lost then 


lives 

There are some small mistakes, 
which should Ire pointed out On pzige 
115, Jatm Das has become 
<Jitendranath Das and on page 76 
Rarnesh Chandra Uatta has become 
Komesh Chandra Banerji Besides, in 
page 18, the authors describe 
Surendranath Banerii as the “best 
specimen" of Macaulay's dream and 
say that he was desenbed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru as a queer mixture 
of (he East and the West, out of place 
everywiicre, at home nowhere But it 
seems to us that Nehru said these 
words of himself, not of S N Banem 
Nehru had said “I have become a 
queer mixture of the East and West, 
out of place every where, at home no 
where 1 am a stranger and alien in 
the West I cannot be of it But in rny 
ovjri country also, sc^imetimes I have 
an exile's feeling " 

SUBHANKAR 
MUKHOPADHYAY. 


Royal entertainers 


WALLIS SECRET LIVES OF 
THE DUCHESS OF WINDSOR 
by Clttiifes Higham, ixdgwick 
THE SECRET FILE ON THE 
DUKE OF WINDSOR bv Micfwcl 
Block, Bantam 

GEORGE 6( MARINA THE 
DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
KENT Py Christopher Warwick, 
Weidenteld 

ROY \L STYLE WARS by Lesley 
Fbfx'tts Sldq'cxk 

DIANA by Ingnd Seward, 
WexienfekJ 

SISTEHS-IN-LAW A PALACE 
REVOLUTION by vKhila* 
Courtney, Wei denteld ______ 

I N a fascinating essay on the 
manners and ». istoms of iPe 
Iibetans, the seventeetith century 
It ilian savant Lorenao Magalotti I lys 
•pccidl emphasis on a dc'voiitly 
observed, if somewliat distasteful 
ntual Every ckiy ■( stems, the Daiai 
Lama's freshly produced faeo’s were 
borne forth in sac red v* si-els to be 
ventrated by *hc cniaens of Lhasa, 
and thence earned along the 
highroads waftina their benion 


influence into the nation s remotest 
-Timers 

Whether or not Maqalotti was 
telling the truth, this excrementalcult 
perfectly symboltses Britain's own 
consecration of the R'v^l family's 
ovefwhelming urdinanness Banality 
has the paradoxical elfect of lerKfing 
their lightest uttcrames a positively 
sybilltn' weight anr* the more 
hunulrum they appear amid the 
landaus and the ormolu, the greater 
apparently, their luminous glow 

Popular reaction to the 1936 
Abdication Crisis mirrors th's 
antithesis F ew wiould quarrel with the 
gcxxl sense t«hind Georije Vs 
neartlelt '1 pray to God 'hat my ebest 
oon will never nvirry and have 
children. .»id that nothing will come 
iKtwi'en Bet tie .ind I ilibct and the 
throne,’ but only the most half 
hearted defence fias lietii offered for 
the mixture of cant, snobbery iind 
make with which the Royals saw off 
their nauofity hoy and tiis Aniencan 
moll, man.iging to make Baldwin and 
Archbishop Lang the exclusive 
target' of moral opprobi.um 

Wallis Simpson belatedly sccxiped 
up tier dole of compassion at her 

KiicKanit’c -thfU.lflS.tha 


mixture of truculence and 
ca'itankerousness with which she 
confronted her in laws had more to do 
with the fretful complexities of a 
modem Lady Macbeth than with 
three decades of c-arefully nurtured 
resentment Doubtless life would 
have been smoothei had she really 
been the vulgar adventuress 
portrayed by her detractors or a 
standard issue American ‘pilgrim 
diughter’ a la Edith Wharton, but her 
altottcd senpt turned exit to be 
altogether nvjre arresting 

By the tune she met Edward, in a 
mock T udor pile near Melton 
Mowbray, Wallis might have echoed 
Gatsby’s Daisy, ‘Suphisticated^ G(xl, 
I’m sophisticated ’’ 

Divorced Irom dismal bcxizer Win 
Spencer, she picked up Ernest 
Sgnpson, whose careful suppression 
of hts Jewish origins harmonised 
gralifyingly with Wallis's lifelong 
pcndiant tor Fascists, from Ciano, 
whose child she aborted in Shanghai, 
to Lady Mosley, who is quoted as 
saying that if Hitler had been allowed 
to deport the Jews ‘there would have 
been no need for a holocaust ’ W>^ 
m China she appears, according to an 




have learnt perverse prat tit e- , 
fficluding a hot oil gt tei hnique 
known as Fang Chung. whK'h soiiruls 
rather jolly though she piohably 
never tried it on the sexualli. 
unpromising Edu/ard 

In self imposed banishment, tne 
Windsors slid easily mte the 
crepuscular half worid of ex royalty 
attracting the ennges and fawnir^s of 
some distmctly louche customersaitd 
nourishing themselves with a 
groundless conviction of their tjwn 
importance The Duchess, though 
begrudged her ’ HRH' handle, put little 
Bessie Wallis Warfiekl of shabby 
genteel Baltimore firmly behind her 
and did tne grande dame like there 
was notomc-.row Livened flunkeys 
hovered at her dinner table where 
culinary aesthetics >|overned even the 
shape of the lettuce leaves bjx'rial 
menus were printed in Fretx ft foi her 
tSamord stucid* d, Dior scented pugs, 
(or whom the < hef baked dail / hi ,< uit 
bate lies 

One u- two f II tual »lips and the odd 
lapse in>o sens itionalism have 
hrouc^t Cliarles Higham a stern 
knuckle rapping from his competi 
tors nrohablu msniiea less Jj., hMih,. 


I iMJiiatin^ in ilelai' waspishlv ileM 
In ruiarii i- tin*- is ■« excellent 
1 x'ljiapt'V biniply Ivi aust its authen 
ii'tiises either to leike oi loathe his 
snbjei I 

Beside this gamey brew (the 
'■ooikio whodunnit in Chapter 16 , for 
example, however puke inducing, is 
< omptesive), Mx'liael Bloch's The 
Scs-ti t File on the Duke of Windsor’ 
kxiks pretty Ihm gruel Basking in the 
approval of Wallis’s lawyer, Mait^e 
Blum Bb« h has laked the ground to 
f.ir better effect elsewhere, and ajMil 
from proving, by reference to 
unpublished letters, that the 
Wnidsors, after their singular fashion, 
ac tua’ily loved each other, he has little 
with wh'c h to substantiate his 
cati hpetiny title 

Spared Queen Wall's, we could 
have done a gcx>d deal worse than 
Queen Marina The Duke and 
DuiOess of Kent, he a bisexual 
factory inspec tor with a filtl y temper 
and a flair (or intenor des.c,n, she a 
siv, kindly nurse with a face and 
figure of sombrely indestru,. tible 
leauty were fwsitivcly freakish in 
their genuine glamour and taste ('heir 


. tually to look the part) 
Christopher Warwick handles 
them both with the enthusiasm they 
well deserve, but inevitably suggests 
that Marina, a true cosmopolite 
whose mother was a Russian Grand 
EXichess, never properly look root 
amid the offshore stuffiness of 
Wrdsor and St James’s 

At a Parisian finishing srhool for 
Tsanst noblewomen, she had written 
essays on Chinese art and British 
industry Di and Fergie, p, rked at 
simitar establishments in Switzerland 
did secretanals and c(x>kcry The 
contrast here as elsewhete, is 
mstriictive When the Princess of 
Wales recently disclosed hei talent-, 
as a pwriisl there was a cieneral se.ise 
that such tx * omplishi»ients, however 
considerable are nciwadays IjesI kept 
under wrappers 

Wrapping indeed forms a major 
p »rt of tlie act Royal Style Wars, an 
extended Di and h ergiedrarna of 
matching this and tliat, recalls the 
(iill dressing manuals popular in 
Vx tot'an riurscnes as an engagingly 
infantile atrixisjiheie siitluses the silly 
hats .ind funks Tlit idea that either 
girl IS a trendsetter can b«> sc outed at 
once wfiete Wallis and Marina 
redesigned the fa snumahle 
Fnglishwomao, there consorts have 
simply raided the dressing up box as 
pari of a sustained saitoi-ial spcnrl 
C'< Weiileiiteld s two i/tferings on 
the Reval R<ji.ers. Ingrb Seward’s 
Dktiia IS fix’ more Knowing and 
chatty ao behts the editor of 
’Majesty’ Composed of brea*hless 
little paragraphs telling us that the 
Spenceis liye in ‘a magnificent 
;nansx>n and that the Princess was 
‘pluc ked unripe from the tree of life’, it 
replaces the pcipuuir imacje of a 
gormic’ss nvmphet with a c eatur*’ 
whose charm veils a ruthless, 
calc ulatinq intellrqenc c 

Nicholas Ccxirtney, less gossipy, 
more theoretical, ends his rational 
analysis of the ‘Fcrgiana’ effect in 
‘Sislers in law A Palace Revolution’, 
with a discussKin of monarchy as 
entertainment In time’ ne predicts, 
’the public will be twred with a diet of 
royal super stars yVhile the Royals 
perfe^rm the essential task of 
distracting our attention from graver 
issues, It IS unlikely that we will be 
allowed ihe luxury of boredom 
As Dynasty cjpts to Icxrk more like 
Neighbours, however, the time may 
come When 'his parrel ol gicjgling 
Sloane'- and kilted lairds outstays its 
welconx; and the sacied faeces arc 
suddenly revealed as a pile of old 
drtjppmgs 



CHESS. 

Owen (W) pUyed this aqainst 

Burn in Inndnn wav Pai k in 1887 and 
ittated this immortalqame Owrnhasiusl 
played Nsd S and instead ol NsN. Bum 
himself an ouistand'nq player • alinly 
retreated his N to et. Lven ihat was not 
sood enciuijh How did ()wt n play niAv and 
mate Burn in a lew moves-’ 



Ikslritiutioi. tW I Ki ' Ud4 Kal hi 

BW Ndil’at hi I? et 1 < h- 

(B'KqS (Jd HtS IK B.*) N. h. I'.i' h, 
pb 1/ q, h 

ITn answer 1 Nib'qsNib d Kal Khh 1 
Q k I'd Nx QU> JB X Nib mat! 

KIBIr/lK 


Aching heads 

Continued from P«g« 20 

Arv headache accompanied by 
an mpairment of lunction, such eis a 
S).>eaking difiiculty, paralysis, 
unbataiKe or double vision It could be 
a siqn of a haerntirrhage, clot, ^lssess 
or tumour in the brain 

— A sudden, excruciating 
headache — commonly called a 
“thunderclar headache” could 
result from a raptured aneurysm 
--Pain at the temple in people over 
60 rWs might result from an 
inflammation of cranial arteries, a 
condition that, unless promptly 
treated, can cause blindness 

-Headaches that start in older 
people who were previously free ol 
headaches 

—Heacbkches, especially at he 
back of the head, that are worse in the 
oir^ mommg and gradually get better 
as the day wears on T hese could be a 
sign of high bk»d to the head 
—Recurring headaches in children 
—Headaches accompanied by 
confusion or partial loss of 
consciotisness 

— Headaches associated with 
locali.{ed pain in an eye, ear tootn or 
elsewhere They could be =» sign of an 
infection 

JANE E BRODY 



1 Thix Prime Minisit", np pouring tea for his wife Sarojini, recently 
i'-caped an assassination attempt Can you identify him^ 

2 Panchsheel was formulated by Nehru and Nasser, Nehru and Chou 
En lai, Nehru and tht Dalai I,ama, Nehru a .d fito ^ 

3 To have another with the riumbei five, the Panchatartra is a 
oilextion of proverbs, a collection of folk tales, a treatise in arithmetic, a 

collet tion ol stones about animals and birds, a collection of five tantnc 
stones ■’ 

4 Where would you once have seen pateUas, budgeroivs, colcdcs, and 
pulwars, and, of couise, what were these 

5 Emily Auckland wrote, “Occasionally there is a bamboo stuck up witha 
bush tied to it, which is to ret. all the cheerful fact that there ahger earned off 
a m in ” Whei e was she travelling ’ 

6 Who IS the world's longest serving demiK.ratica]ly elected leader ^ 

7 What IS the difference between a sector of a circle and a segment of a 
circie' 

8 Who was the Bntish monarch when World War i broke ouf^ 

9 Evelyn Waugh wi ote ‘ A novel about lourrialists", entitled Scoop, which 
he set in an Af lean (ountry that he called Ishmaelia and its capital 
Jacksonburg Which real country did he have in mind and which city'-* 

10 Where is Spain s oldest bullnog-* The riiace is also called the cradle of 
bullfighting 

11 Can you distinguish between isotherm and isoneph'? 

12 .John Harnson (1693 1776) inveriieu a certain mechanical device, what 

IS It'’ 

THE ANSWERS 


1 Aneeroud Juggnauth of Mauritius 

2 Nehru and Chou 

3 ft IS a collection of stones about animals and birds 

4 These were all types ol boats, Ihat plied on the Ganga in the 19th 
century patelUis were passage boats, budgerews were the personal 
travelling craft of wealthy Indians, cofuks, too. w'>re baggage boats, more 
common than patellas. and pulwar s were swift and hardy boats used mainly 
II, commerce 

5 In the Sunde'bans 

6 Lee Kuan \ ew of Singapore, he heis been Pnrrc Minister for 30 years 
now 

7 A sector is the part ot acirtl" enclosed by two radii and the arc C’ it off by 
them, a segment is the piart bounded by a chord and the are cut off by it 

8 George V 

9 Abyssirua (later renamed Ethiopia) and its capital Addis Ababa 

10 Ronda, a small town m Andalusia 

11 isotherm is average temperature over a penod, isoneph is avan^ 
cloudiness 

12 The chronometer 








AROUND THE WORLD 


On 6 




W OULD the uncrowned 
king of the United 
States kindly step 
forward — ^lour country needs 
you. 

Well, it might once it knew you 
ewstarl ^Uid the burden of proof 
IS somewhat tenuous Evidence 
stems largely from legends 
asserting that a Celtic prince, 
Madoc ab Owain Gwynnedd, 
discovered and colonised 
Arrienca 300 years before 
Columbus His Welsh-speaking 
descendants were allegedly still 
around a century ago 
More certain is that it the White 
House remains underwhelmed, 
the claim of any pretender would 
get a sympathetic heanng from 
the Monarchist League 

Founded just 45 years ago, this 
exalted equivalent of a celebrity 
Em club has one clear aim. to 


yalty 




hi^pKh hdite /olJecl. 
uneciuatti^ < 

, sinc& 1900* 
veft the oppeof ' 

monarchy surinVes 
qnd so do nunwrtn/is 
^^narchs. Theyeuej^.^ 
cu "swppOfferro 
Nichota^ CtM-' 
reports on the stote^^ 
sovereign states 
the Mcmarctnst 
gtte madcs its. 450: 
anniversary* 


support and propagate the cause 
of monarchy worldwide 
In the age of the common man, 
with even the British media posing 
questions like “Do we really need 
a Queeri^” and “Can we afford 
royalty^,” that cause might seem 
to be mislaid, if not completely 
lost 

More thrones have tumbled, 
more ciyn<isties demolisiied than 
in any pievious century 
“Crowned heads have fallen as 
frequently as autumn leaves,” 
observes one historian 

The roll of the famous fallen is 
as long as it is evocative, nctably 
uicluding the former rulers of 
Russia, Austro Fiungary and 
China, whose last emperor ended 
as a “flower-king," the unwittingly 
ironic Sinological phrase tor 
gardener 

Also prominent on the list arc 



Afghanistan, Germany, Romania, 
Tibet, Yugoslavia Egypt, where 
the last sovereign. King Farouk, 
was militanly deposed in 1962, 
Greece, whose King Constantine 
was simila riy toppled 21 years ago, 
Ethiopia, which abolished its 
monarchy in 1975, and Iran, 
whence the Shah fled during the 
Khomeini-led revolution of 1979 

In all, the present era would not 
appear to be prime time for kings 
and princes Yet appeararKescan 
prpve deceptive 

Despite the onward march of- 
anti-impcnalist republicanism — 
and because of it, in some 
countries — respect for the 
concept of democratic monarchy 
IS considerable, claim veteran 
supporters of the Monarchist 
League, based in Britain wtdi a 
global membership of 12JOOO. 

They point to Spain’s rejection 
of dictatorship and its revival of 
the Bourbon monarchy “We had 
a lot of members tnSpain, a strong 
movement,” the League’s 
supporters say 

liiose members undoubtedly 
helped sway public opinion, first in 
favour of. Don Juan — who 


Hirohito - Mikado for 62 years 





U The word Mikacio means literally ‘august 
gate’- archaic name for personage too 
exalted to be referred to directly 

■ Japanese royal dynasty was founded 
in 660BC bv Emperor JirnmuTenno, 
reputed descendant of sun goddess 
Amatorasu 


A woman Mikado is said to have reigned 
in 2nd Century AD _ ' 


■ In 8th Century regents acquired greater 
power than Mikado J ipari lapsed into 
barbarism and civil v'ar 


Between 1340 and 1392 there were'two 
rival Mikados 


■ In 18bB-9 Mikado Meiii became 
supreme ruler after tivil war 


6th Japanese Emperor Koo-an is said to 
have reigned for 102 years 


■ 1889 constitution vested supreme 
Imoerialregalia povi/ti diEmperoi iQ'irconstitutifjri 
divosicu Emporor of diviinty v**s1ed 
necklace sword supreme power in the fAX)pie 



HIROHITO 

(becarne Emperor in 19^?6) 

2054110 


leqitimaU’ head of the dynasty - 
and then towards his son, Juan 
Carios who (.ame to the thtoiu m 
1975 

Without dnwing nre-ith the 
I eaque also enunieidte-> at lea-i' 
20 further nations a hi re 
monaiohy ililts nations as 
diverse as Monaco 4»ixi Morocco, 
Thailand .met 1 loll ind Jegvin and 
the United Arab hniirates Count 
in the Commonwealth (ountiies, 
and the list moie than doubles 

But how real .ire the t hatx ei^ot 
that inventory cnlargimi, given 
universal prelertMite lot elected 
leaders, anri that so’eriigns are 
often seen to I'ave only iiuateheai’ 
relevance'* When teqicide and 
attempted assassinatKins liave 
kfept pace with acccuations of 
royal despotism atvi pn Migac j - 
such as the spendthrift sheikh 
who couldn t minay*’ on his 
£10,000 an hour income from oiT 

Ostensibly, the probabilities do 
not favour the mrmarchisl cause 
The League whose vice 
chancellors, Lord Hervey and 
Lord Sudeley (great grarxison of 
Queen VK-'toria’s Lord-iP Waiting) 
iire both members of the British 
Parliament’s aostociatic upper 
house -- speaks sadly of once 


strong support in F ranee (“it has 
weakened since de Gaulle died”), 
of the equal fading of royalist 
sympathies in Pu''tuqal, .rixl of its 
tailurc to attract funds for 
promoting restoration of the 
Selassie dynasty .n Ethiopia 
But all IS not lost Reversionary 
tend IK les will keep breaking out 
oc«. a Sion. I'v vilh great 
brnoiisness, sometimes with less 
solemnity 

Only a year aiKi, an English 
village quaintly named Lumbkxit 
dll laied itsell ail independent 
duchy (the terr itory ol a duke) aixf 
SI t up a customs pos' 

lielore tir,it, Washington 
businessman Russell M Arunde' 
Irought a 40 ai re islaivl oft the 
Nova Jiiotij I oast, renamed it 
“Outer Baldoniii" and pioclaiini'd 
rimselt “Ferinei ol Princes " 

A diplomatic arc ident ensued 
when his deadpan L)ecLuation of 
Independeirce, which guaranteed 
Ba'donian-. freedem fropi 
nagging, shaving, women, tax^s 
and politics, plus the night to 
drink, gamble and swear, 
attracted Soviet attention 

‘ K'ng” Arundel wa*- attackedas 
a moral defective in the Nioscow 
l.iterary Ga/ctte - and retaliated 


with a formal protest 

Asked what hope it foresees of 
perestroika (restructunn g) 
resulting in return to royalist rule 
in Russia, the Monarchist League 
reacts with surprising optimism 
“T lungs are* changing so much 
there, anything is likely to 
happen,” comments Colonel 
Julian dll Parc Branam, the 
I eague’s former Charxcllor, who 
lb r elated to the British royal family 
thri.uqh his aixestor Princess 
Sophia •>' Saxe Coburg 

If events were to change in the 
USbR, riqfit of succession could 
lie claimed by Grand Duke 
Vladimir, A cousin of the last tsar, 
Nicholas ll, who was executed 
witli his immediate family after the 
1917 revolution Letters from 
Soviet citizens still reach 
Vladimir s homes in Bntlany and 
Madnd 

Monarchy continues to exert a 
mystical emotional appeal which 
cold logic cannot destroy 

The Monarchist League Keeps 
this flame alive through regular 
meetings in London, once the 
home (vise of Marx arid Lentn. 
Thetr cause too, was thought to 
face overwhelming odds (Gemmi 
News) 











R eckless irtu^ition has 

caused a n'ajur environ 
mental clis<isier in the 
soviet IJnio the shrinking 
of the Aral Sea Flie disappea 
|raiK:e of the sea is destroying a 
once thriving fishing industry and 
causing health problems <Kid 
isevere climatic changes 
. Vast quantities of water have 
ibeen taken from the two rivers 
[that feed the Sea - the Amudarya 
jand the Syidarya - to irrigate 
eight million hectares of land Asa 
.result, the Aral has lost 60 per cent 
of Its Witter, which has retreated 
up to 65 kilomeleies from its 
original shores The remaining 
water is very saline, ccntaining up 
to 25 grams of salt per litre 
; All 20 species of fish in the sea 
I have been Killed by the increased 


fheSomeiUruon's 

on cotton produG^ 
has ^produced cm 
ii^pfpK'us environmenH^ 
*"** ister ■— the srackeeA 
iaranceoftheAtcS 
^ The shrii^age Hqa& 
trked dramatic chm^ 
mges and led to rimng 
Jntfy, which in turn has 
9ed aii ’the ftsh. Juditfi 
frera reports on . 
jion to rescue 
the very bank 0 / 

.Mr. 


salinity Storms arc carrying away 
and depositing 43 million tonnes of 
dned salt a year over 200,000 
square kilometres of agncultural 
land around the Sea 

The area now suffers extremes 
ot climate because the Sea no 
longer exerts a moderating 
influence over the weather There 
are also rejxnts of increased 
int idem e of cancer and jaundice 
anioi'g people in the area 

h' ‘August, a team of Soviet 
scientists and journalists 
organised an exi-iedition to Aral to 
see what ccxild lie ac'iie to stop it 
from shrinking fuilher Says 
expedition leatler Clrigorv 
Reznichc'riko, C'xec iitive secret.iry 
of N<A.'y Mir maga/’ine “ [ he 
gradual disajipearaiKe of the Aral 
Sea IS one of out gravest 
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Speed.,.. 

dni'cdotal nvidence to iliubtrafe 
the scope of druq ase by athletes 
in training, no statistical or 
empirical data are available to 
(lanfy their peri eptions 

And with the testrig 
procedures so complex aixi the 
I ainifications potentially as 
damaging to the sport as to the 
athlete, not even people with 
firsthand knowledge of drug use 
arc always certain enough ol the 
facts to make accuiate 
tudgementb 

Catlin -- whose laboratory 
analyzes tests for the USOC, 
some national governing bodies 
for individual sports, arxl the 


t omniitti’i’ for Hvdroriii ii'oii 
Inip/ and Contio' ol the 
f 1 I'linment, the istate t oiii 
iiiilti’i' ini Publii I.dill .till>n till 
bov 11 1 I'eai e Ci'niinitli'i’ .ind 
I’aiiiii i.i.i'^aziiii 

A irinii'au]!! to save thi .Sea h.is 
ix’i’n under »vay for vear-. A 
i()ei i.il I'anl- aicn'inl has been 
1 ipeiii’il to lei eive donations I tn 
i.iinpaHjn h.is till- support ol the 
('inv erninent whit h Ki’/nit hi iilin 
s I'.s IS very mui h . otu eined 
• ihiHit the situation’ 

llu (jtveinmeni ha^ .I'le.idv, 
t.iken ini’iisiues tn hal' the 
diti'nnt.itiDii .uul this till 

How nl wati'i tn iiie ’m’.i itu re.is. ii 
tn h\ ul'K kilnnieln s In pi11 inns 
Vi'ais'he tin V tr'ii ilhi Anuui.irvii 
H.IS dowi In ll ss ih.iii two utui 
(•iln’iii til -.while the How timii tlie 
''VUl’iiya hail st.'pped loni 
pleleiv 

1 he flow Ironi the Sviilaiv<i is 
now uiidi’T loniputer iniilinl ami 
still t s.iiii tions aie iinpn.ed on 
enteipnsi’s taking mme w.itei 
tl an they need State mdets loi 
lottoii have been redui ed 

In Sepleinbei thePolithuio and 
thi V ouiuilolMirii&tei i]ijii')v’ed 
mwie radical pioposiiis I'ased on 
I I’l oininen’dations fiom a 
spe. laiibt lommilti’i’ 1 bey 
iiiilude ret on strut lion of the 
itriq.itiun and drainage systems to 
lonsetve water and the piovision 
1)1 proper health v.ire tavilities 
Woik Vv’iKi to liegin immedialely 


National Collegiate Athletic 
Assoc lation -- said one reason for 
this IS that the appeal processes 
within the USOC and some 
international sports federations 
lark uniformity 

He also expressed concern that 
some cases are adjudicated more 
quickly than others 

At the Olympics, all positive 
results were reviewed by a five 
member subcommittee of the 
IOC medical commision, then by 
the full 33 member commission, 
which ultimately voted on each 
case In the 10 instances the full 
boaro voted to discipline an 
athlete, the case was then passed 
on to the 11 member IOC 
executive committee, which 
accepted the recommendation '•) 


.ind Iv iiuiii’ii out in stayi’supio 
2UU.‘i 

1 hi’ GovemmenI laid the blame 
lor the Aial disiisfer squarely at 
the door ol certain central 
ministric s and state c ornmittees 
as well IS regional authorities 
re >ponsibJ** foi the area These 
11.1 lulled the State Planning 
Lommittee and the Ministry of 
Land Keclamation and Walct 
Fte-ouii es 

li said that “union and 
republic .in bixlies in charge of 
agrii ulture have t'een guilty of 
senoi's ihortiorningsin the use of 
watei and land lesouri es in ♦he 
Aral Sea ii.isin” 

And It noteo that “for a long 
time attention has been devoted 
mainly to i ommissioning new 
areas ol irrigated land without due 
lonsideratiun tor Hie ecological 
and soiiai i onsequences" 

The Ministry of Health was also 
iriticised tor not providing 
adequate mediial and puhlii 
health fat ilities ii' the region The 
government stressed that 
irnpiliving public health and ihe 
health ol pt'opie livang in Ihe aiea 
were “t.isks of trernendoi'S 
politic al and sue ul impoittinr e ” 

Ihe proposals were welcomed 
by Boris Laskoriri, i hamnan of 
the Aiademy ol Science’s 
tommis-sioM lor ihe protection of 
water resourc es “We have 
stopped al the very brink of thi 
abyss," he said (Gemini iNi’ws J 


every case 

Not all cases were decided 
unanimously 

Park said he voted in the 
minority several times to 
disquahfy an athlete who had 
tested positive 

Park would not identify any of 
the athletes with positive tes*s in 
Seoul who were not disqualified, 
otlier than to say one was an 
Amencan and the others mostly 
Europieans 

He added tha* the layeied 
appeal process at the Olympics, 
in which positive test results were 
reviewed ai three levels arxi votes 
were taken to determine athletes’ 
intent, might have fuelled 
rumours and even invited political 
Continued on next page 



LANGUA GE. PLE ASE. 

Points to ponder 


M r Mahudt'b Nandi of Raja 
gratii S B R Institution, 
P o Rahagram has written, “I 
have (ailed to explain the correctness 
or incorrectiiess of the following 
sentences to mv stuilents The 
sentences are 

1) Rair. Kurnai is an able bodied 14 
year old (Page 18, Ijearning fiiglish 
Step IV) 

2} It was freezing t old and we had 
an early dinner in the large room 
whose walls and eeJing were covered 
with stuffed birds, herons, 
owls (Page 107, Learning English 
Step IV) 

3) He could not help but weep 
(Manual for Learning English Step V 
Page 32) 

1 think that there is a noun-oirussion 
after ‘old* in sentence No 1 

Again in sentence no 2 Vh04>e 
cannot have a backward reference to 
an inarumate thing ‘family’ 

In sentence No J the simultaneous 
use of ‘help* ar<d but’ is not rrvade 
according to us.ige 

In the first sentence a noun, like 
‘boy’, may or may not be used after 
‘old’ "Tour yeai-old (piur<i s) person 
or animal, esp '■archorse, of that 
age” (COD) ”(>i.«ht a seven vcar 

Continued from previous page 
interference with the final 
disposition of s 

Voy suggested that some 
federatioris may prolong the 
appeal process so that athletes 
can compete, and even win 
medals and set records, before 
their appeals conclude 
Other cases, like the 
unannounced posihves in Seoul, 
are disposed of in the athlete ^ 
favour before appeal is necessary 
“A bt of appeals are based on 
technicahties.” Voy said in an 
inteivi^ “Usually, the athlete is 
guilty as sin Positive unne is still 
positfve urine ” 

Siich discrepancies add to a 
perception of impropnety, as 
does the fact that individual 
spurts test their own athletes 
In essence, the same people 
who sell the television rights and 
the tickets and who, in some 
cases, pay appearance fees to the 
athletes, are ^so serving as judge 
[ and jury m cases involving test 


old child to be iWe to read'*” 

(ALDCE) 

In the second case ‘whose’ haa for 
its antecedent ‘Whose’ means 

WllMMMas SMWordhMnathmsto 
dowlfh'fa^y’ ‘Wfiose’is the genitive 
(possessive) form of‘who’ As such it 
IS used in sjicaking of persons Tlie 
relative pronoun 'which has no 
genitive form To indicate the 
possessive sense we say, ‘of which’ 
But whose’ IS sometimes used as a 
substitute lor ‘of which’as in” ITiis ua 
question whose solution has baffled 
us ” More jiroperly, we sliould say, 
“Fhis IS a question the solutior of 
wliic h has batfled us ' 

Partridge savs, ”Snu tly, whos> 
refers to pierscins only but whose’lor 
‘of which' IS permissible when 
employed to avoid the awKwardness 
of ‘the (noun) of wlmh’ as iii A large 
numhci of bi iss d.sc-,, whose 
workmanship (the workmansfup of 
whic h) shows that Fowler 

c haracterises the ngid adhereiu c to 

‘of which’ ds pedantK Gowers 
advocates the use of ’whose’ for 
iianiinate things, m the name ut 
< ommon sense In the sentence we 

results 

“You can’t have a spc,»it itself 
and be trustworthy”. Voy said 
“It's like the fox guarding the 
henhouse You can’t di'pend on 
It” 

The chemical compounds 
known as steroids are widely 
distributed in nature and haw 
widely varying functions essential 
to life 

In humans, the two main types 
Of steroids aie anabolic and 
cortical 

The anabolic ones promote 
tissue growth by creating protein 
and other new substaixes The 
main anabolic steroid is 
testosterone, the chief male sex 
hormone Chemists have 
identified natural denvatives ot 
testosterone and have synthe¬ 
sized others that are derived from 
testosterone 

It IS believed that, n addition to 
attempting to enhance muscle 
growth, athletes use steroids 
because the drugs give them a 


are considenng 'whose wail and 
ceiling* is permissible, thou^, more 
ptoperly we should say ‘of which the 
walls and ceiling’ or “the walls and 
ceiling of which’ 

In the third case we should say 
either “He could not help weeping.” or 
“He could not but weep,” meaning 
“He coukl not (do anything) but 
(except) (to) weep " 

On 23 Ociof<er, para i in i olumn 3 
has certain words in biackets I he 
brackets wen- a misprmi 

ITi* re have been some priming 
nil -.take*- in some rec ent issues Some 
of then, aie obvious anct I mentioned 
hcie cinlv Ih'ise whu h might confuse 
*he unwe'v 

On Ih Oc toiler 'me 1 artd 5 in the 
last paiagraph have stci'ion.in, , m I 
both < asej it should be ‘statuinery’ I 

In 'he same issue line 3 in ( olumn 3 
has ‘to >’ kii to’ 

On to t3i tober the fitsl paragraj'h 
in the sec ond c olumn lias .i refeieiv e 
to a Houseman poi’m The sentence 
should read Ah Houseman wrote A 
hhiopshiTC Gul’ but the I Iniversitykof 
1 oiulon Reguiaticjns t^eitificate 
quoted it is 'The Shiop-ihiri Lad 

P MUKHERJEI 

sense of well beuig, enatiling them 
to tram harder and rcecuperate 
more quickly 

The inteinatioridi Olympic 
Committee bans 16 anabdic 
steroids thai it can identify in 
laboratory tests 

.Among the legitimate uses of 
anabolic steroids are the 
treatment of a hereditary skin 
disorder th.it produces hives arvi^ 
rare types of anaemia 

Cortical Steroids include 
several hoi^moncs formed in the 
outside, or complex, of the 
adrenal gland (There are two 
adrenal glands, one on top of each 
kidnc'y j 

Such drugs are often used to 
suppress inflammation, as in 
severe cases of arthritis 

Among the other uses arc 
these countenng senuus attacks 
of asthma and as lepiacement 
therapy for people with adrenal 
insufficiency 

M J. 
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A WEEK FOK GEHING 
things done Vou will be hdiip^ 
but busy at work an 1 inay be 
pleased about success and 
possible rewards By Thursday, 
you will be involved with your 
lamily Be free w,th your 
hospitality uiid sympathy If you 
are plunntiq outings, Monday is 
piubably the best day On 
Monday and T lesday urgent 
tile,'honc calls niay ’■ j 
rc< essary Simetnirig that 
iifhily Ollier people in vour 
cii'lt wdl make this r 
iM li^'ila'iy happy week Yi u 
appea' 1(1 l.ai* a full progr<un 
me hul I’V pre planmij you will 
t n atile 'o fulfil all t isks 
Impottant dates II, 15, 17 



TAURUS 

/' t i ’ 


BETTER GO VOnR 
owl way tti,s week, whatever 
people say If you know wliat 
you w.ii.t tfieii you will soon 
realise sorne of your uinln'ioi.s 
A' work vou will have r iiai’ie 
to do wvll and earn more ^uid 
llicrc shoiud be jome good 
news hi'loie Ifie week’s out 
Socially you will U’ iii deiiiai d, 
but you must pik your 
coinpany uuii'ully .ei'.d'nj 
misthiefor jrissip AiiiJJirieiiJ 
makes you heptry and I y cuie 
Biarivd I here w n >t n 
celeb'-atiun r ois 'I e 

snags who h i'»iv arise 
connected with e particnlcJ 
arrarn,eni''’tit, csi'esiully i* 
yo’iii'isti'is ,iie iiu lived 'll u' 
inta'tiori s'^iuld I lOve u.elul 
liuportani oatei IJ Ij, 17 



LFO 


I hOMl HARRY I AMIl r 
' news IS lirely to rca* l> y m A 
I >1 ' iilii an' phase m lamy 
I esjeils flelatioiiiliips Will Iv 
j siiei .them’d and i"ipr 'vi d 
j ind re > nt pics'urc'' are iiOw 
I about to tie bltid You wi'l !<■ 
sucres.fill at work .md 
prospects are good ymi nay 
even niaki a new tnend li you 
arc having to cope with more 
tlwn yom fair share o' wreirk, 
you might dp suincthinq about 
It Mo'iciav would be ideal for 
family celeluahoiis You will 
probaWy talk about holidays 
but n.ayhave to consult otners 
before making plans It you arc 
married, you might decide to 
change house Important 
dales, 12. 11. 15 



YOU NEFD TO BE 
cautious vdien dealing with 
A>unger people A compromise 
of some kinci is hkely to be the 
answei to a certain problem 

You will hear strange 
stories about which you wi'l 
have to be discreet You will 
prubalily be engrossed in a rw'w 
development at work, and 
liappy about the support of 
col'eagues but you may heve to 
O' ei come difficulties You will 
have a splendd oppoitunity to 
rt range aget together lor tamilv 
and tnends on Sunctiy, while 
something will make you 
personally very happy on 


RRf-bLNT ( (iNDlIlHNh 
uii help you l» let i >< la>'> 1 and 
ccuihdenr bc„ lal uic as wH' as 
liien<l,liitis IS Icgl.iigiitfd ^i\kc’ 
t|>. n.os' c' ihs iiorticularki 
s[>!.' .(iJwi I enjoyable pkicc A 
ii III ■■ ), I'lM ..irn» ’ , ‘he fii^i 
t e*, ,,i tt) it (liys Aiid Sc t your 
I'litid a* n St a tnend y Iw 
la f. I away W itK isn b“ 
I oii'usin I and you could ii> c ide 
to take a bre ik aiiJ w.iit lot 
ntiwis to lallv louiid A jesvd 
week tor laigai i I'nntmg 
pariic iilarly il ynu am turnishing 
your tiorne You coulvi liave a 
swcc'aslul outiiK and achieve 
much on Wednesday bnpoi 
cant dates, 14 lb 1/ 


1 VIRGO 


A 


AN hNuclYABLf WFfK 
aidicaied You m*y soon jn 
on a hiikclay you will 

feel fit jnd want to be 
adventuious witn friends 
There is to need to worry utxjui 
youi lob vou might soon 
consider a thai.ge lii'iiesting 
newa ai rives on Diuisday, aitd 
you ai I upon it immediately 
c^uitk c'cc'sions may be 
neicsviiy d you have older 
relative at ho ne oi [ilai 'oyi*il 
Hi ncis somcxint iiiay be in 
iroubie and need help and 
acuice Although you may not 
feel your usual self, you should 
try to lie cheerful 



UBRA 


INSUIFICIENI AC 
tioii 1,1 several mice tiuiis could 
make this a liti.iialing vc*ek 
Others in youi t iirl, will tc nd to 
lean on you C arry on with youi 
1 sudi routine 

and do not worry too muck 
about wliat utliers • re doing A 
developme it in Inc la.niiv 11 uM 
kc't p you on vout tens But yoo, 
trend and jist- sliould not give 
proltimu a id new votleagui s 
wik h, iH’lplul 1' yc/'i an* single 
•in'iiagc' till', lie closer tticj 
y 111 re.iliji' 1< y niaiem iiried,.i 
,ass.ng .'lohicm involvmg 
V jungslei -1 nay need caic 
Important da*ca, IJ, 15, ffa 



SCORH’O 


IVt’H'i y Jillli LlAVi 
■ lot III uh'iiui die wisdori nt 
pur ,1,1 ig a p, iti iila' plan led 
tin mall. I no. kn i *imc it ,ou 
III.'' .I’l . anything n.nv ycxi 
• I i' I'd til your picilileni 
B .i',i*. yotiu'l uiU' III part'cu 
I,'- I. .V gui'icl a’ricmg ilnms 
d'n’s hut vou shoulu lie able ti' 
diiti'se till leti'i III 

Nsiiity ^'loud l» pleimfiil, 
paitiiularly ..icii.iid iiiicluceh 
A' liome you may have 
disi iissiii'is .ibout ih.ii,ges 
siiiici les hca'Ih might neid 
a'lention A irip should ijo well 
on iiunday wliile Ibuisday 
-hould bring petsuiul r a( pin' 
s Importaait dares, 14, 15, 
17 


I 1^ SAGITTARIUS | 

A RUtAbANTSUR 
jiiist this week should start you 
oft well IVrsonal >irilxtioiv>may 
he luifillcil rt minor setback 
might excur but cki not let this 
deter yi.ii in .city wuv Bettn 
keip a clear ntind atxiul letters, 
phone c alls holiday plans and 
lelv vn D'liiiionscnsc to help 
you out of a II ic ky situations on 
Fnday You will du well at work 
There wid be no money 
problems But it 

might be lietier to tackle 
domes*! maticis next month 
Moivlay anc* Tuesday ate the 
days lot relaxing at home with 
friends, and Wednesday should 

'I . .s .S i l l II I ’ * ■ I 


CAPRICORN 


VOlUMh Bl IN 
high sjiiii > fills 'I’l eK 'r lu may 
iiii'i a frieticisiiij) growin)i truire 
II ipiiitjiit and yc'ii need not 
viMiiry eUn t v ork Yoci sirould 
bl lui ky HI fin inciai m<ittris if 
vou are thinking of inouing, 
muke sure tfie family .agrees 
^oo maiy need to avoid bad 
house bald hiugains !l you are 
siiKtle, a valued liieTid may 
reassure vou U you arc' married 
you ate likely to 'eccive 
alfcction midweek Minor 
ohslac les sohiild Iv t iken in 
s'liile Make allowamos tor 
others’ mistakes ui |i'ou#ide 
ssness 1! you seem tci be taken 
loi gianted in any way, point 
this out Gcthilly Important 
date* 15, 16 17 



I 
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AQUARIUS 


RROGRhSb IS ROS 
sihie prcivicfang yr u do not 
bscornc larelcss Some 
interesting news < uuld amvq 
mid uM^yk and tbs. ouldlcadto 
.in iiKre'Xic' iri socml activities 
Don’t be e/travagani You- pb 
innjhi he .viy dei'ia iding, but 
yo ‘1 will oc* dole t. > larv'e it 
and will Ih. rewarded liefore the 
miini)i ends '»'uo -night celebra 
te something rni'J wc»ek You 
could he thinking of a mw 
houser' Wr wonik’ni.g alxi'it 
impiovuig yout pi ".ent home 
but It will be U'tter to seek 
acivicc beloie spending 
Mundayana Tuesd'iyslxiuldbe 
very c ryoyable, if yoi i plant'' get 
V iir fnends toget'iur Impor¬ 
tant dates, U, 13, >5 



PISCfc s> 

I • ! 


'’’OU BhC IN IT IE 
week feelin] happiy and could 
make new Inends But by 
Fnday you will probably be 
piizrled about a tourney or a 
holiday plan and might alter 
your arrangement There 
should be .no worries about 
monc>y or work, but ycxi will be 
unusually busy ’You v II have 
decided by FntLty about a new 
training or a ne'w mterest and 
about plans for v it.,ting relatives 
Monday looks great lot bargain 
hunting, and yiou cotdd also 
organise a cheerhal party 
Watebitg lor the unexpected 
can save a lot worry 
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CAPITAL VIEW, 


Central culture 


C ALCUTTANS may forget 
that their city was describ 
ed universally as ‘the 
cultural capital of India’ in the 
past - unless they want to suffer 
deliberately from avoidable 
nostalgia The role has been taken 
over t'rtnvincingly by Delhi, which 
IS the most favoured city now The 
Capital IS also the venue for any 
number of seminars and 
inauguration ceremonies — 
n.ituinai and international — for 
the simple reason that the 
countivs greatest celebrities’, 
lapable <>f talking on everything 
iindtM the sun are at hand here 
thanks to their speec h writers 
'sec iiritv checks are the strictest 
uhne the ‘telebrity’ happens to 
be the Prime Minister, and are 
relaxed gradually for the 
Piesideiit. the Union Ministers on 
the ‘hit I'st’ and the Ministers, who 
aie not so vulnerable Delhi has 
also a ‘captive audience’ for all 
seasons At most special 
func turns, where admission is 
invariably by invitation, the crowd 
tompobition IS almost tfie same, 
and seats are reserved according 
to the official ranks of the guests. 

At Viqvan Bhavari, the most 
elitist venue of functions, there 
was tetentK a rather unusual 
theme The banners and 
invitation cards described the 
event as a national seminar in 
search of India’s Renaissance’ 
Normally, m the Capital s 
suffocating cultural atmosphere, 
one should nave thought that the 
organi/ets had better entrust the 
lob tc the Central Bureau of 
Inves igation or rely on the ‘lost 
and found’ column in newspapers 
But the intellectuals tl ought 
otnerwise and joined the 
deliberations in quest ot a non 
existent goal It was in faci, 
brought home to everybody 
present that tnere was a decline in 
values, attitudes, sell respect and 
honesty of purpose in contem 
r>orary society, and that 
politicidns of all shades have 
collectivelv dc’stroyed the moral 
fabric of the i ountrv 

•Renaissance’ means revival ot 


art and letters ana all that was 
noble in the past A speaker 
quoted Susobhan Sarkar 
recalling the Bengal renaissance 
of the last century ind spoke of 
Rammohun Roy’s consciousness 
of the stagnant, degraded and 
corrupt state “into whu h our 
society had fallen’’, his deep love 
of the people, his cntical 
appreciation of modern Western 
culture and the ancient wisdom of 
the East and his untiring efforts to 
improve the conditions around 
him The renaissance mat swept 
Bengal then said the speakers, 
was a model for the rest of the 
country to follow and leali/e that 
“what Bengal thinks today, the 
rest of the country will think 
tomorrow” 

Who will tame the 'vild and wily 
politicians^ The first stone will 
have to be thrown at them by the 
real Mr Clean Do the intellectuals 
of Delhi qualify for this'-' 
Cafruttans would be shcxrked to 
learn how debased most ol the 
pseudo intellectuals, belonging to 
universities and the so-called 
inniime’'able ‘lentres’ and 
‘institutes’ are Their pet game is 
to c;ultivate those in authority 
float the idea of holding, say, an 
international syr-posium and 
secure fabutous grants from the 
various Ministries or other 
institutions And they are some of 
the people who form the crust of 
the intelligentsia in the capital Is it 
possible for them to usher in a 
renaissance, which will demand 
that these people should 
themselves be forced to earn their 
daily biead through honest 
labour"!* 

For a renaissance we need a 
crop ot people like Rammohan, 
Wil'iam Carey, David Hare, Iswaf 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, and Michael 
Madiiusudan Dutt To revive our 
past glory, we should have 
popular movements to create 
consciousness among the Hindus. 
Muslims and the tribals, we must 
have another Vivekananda to 
inspire the poor and work lor a 
classless society, a Su Syed 


Ahmed, a burendranat 
Baneijec, and an Anandamohan 
Bose But all this is asking lor the 
nicxin This was the clear message 
of the seminar b-iking fot a new 
renaissance 

T ut capital’s grapevine 
would suggest that the 
PrirTK Minister is the fittest 
the fittest person at the uiesent 
time to giv» a lead to the nation, 
maybe in sat ki loth and asties it 
net c’ssarv The gossip row heard 
in Delhi is that he is more sinned 
against ihan sinning Ft is s.nct for 
example, that he did n(>t know 
that the UP Congressil) 
piesident, Kiilrarn Sinuh Yadav, 
assisted by a foimei MIA. 
Rhaskai Pat 1 ri^>t w< te f eleoiating 
his wife bonia t j.indhi's bitthaav 
on a real’,’ orand ->cale, < banting 
the right ‘mantras needed for an 
election ticket bonio Gunrfhi 
,ba/iu humor' ‘fi- inaficiri nem k. 
mahan polni' K »sluii>-i Cuindhi s 
tightiul fiei! And dll this was done 
111 I ucknow and cisewht re on 
December 6 which was really 
not Soma Gandhi’s bitfhday In 
fact, Pandey claimc'l that he hacf 
celebrated that day with great 
enthusiasm during the last two 
years Apparently, he Hid not 
realise that wtiaf was perhaps 
lacitly encourged in the pa*-t c ould 
not be allowed^ in the ‘elec'tion 
year’ Any gossip now coniux ting 
the present ‘Gandhi’s to the 
Mahatma and his wife, Kastuma 
would l-i- counter productive 
India’s ‘blushing tirst couple’ w-eie 
so embarrassed by the over 
enthusiastic chumchas th.it the 
erring politic lans were severc*ly 
reprimanded Wlien the at ‘iial 
birthday did arrive th'ee days 
later, on Decembei 1 ucknow 
did not demonstrate even a trace 
of jubilation But tor Rajiv Gandhi 
it w. 'S a spec lal dau He reportedly 
took a total holiday fiom evork, 
cancelled a't hts scheduled 
eng.iqemer1ls and ‘retiied trom 
his ‘lob’, though only lot a lav. to 
stay indoors at his Race Couisc 
Road residence 
RINGSIDER 



CHRISTMAS SPECIAL, 


A great ‘story’ 



'Mount where M<>s**s reieived the Ten 

Commandments, /:/ Oret <> / he I \otlus is fu turn 


A LO r of devout Chnstidns 
art about to be rather' 
upset The Bible has long 
been treated as a historical 
document with a firm basis in fact, 
but an eminent arcfiaeologist is 
now attempting to di^rove many 
ol tlie stones most deai to a 
believer’s heart 

Jotin Konwr. Lgyptoiogist aixf 
award winning broadcaster, ,s 
turning many religious themes 
upsiifc tiown with a detalk'd look 
into the rea' ipeaning of the Itible 
In a new btxjk and sivpail 
television series ‘lestanK'nl’ he is 
atte.npting to exjilain the tru*h 
behind many' ol the most famous 
chaplets of fne wotMs most 
influennal bc>'k arKi to pu.ve that 
evtiits like the 1 \odiii. simpiv 
nevet tcxik place’ 

Not that he vciints to shoe c I 
ck/n't want It lobe -,c iisationa' In 
says “I hopi’ ihe hcxik won t 
offend peoiJfe tuit anyone who 
wf'tes th’ee lint son Jesus is going 
tci iipsei -lotneone 

\ATiv has he tackled sjv'i an 
awe sc me subject, mUsiient nin* 
years on research'' He says li i 
fascinaii'd by the things thai last 
for thousands of years and tne 
way people relate to them over the 
ages The Bibk? has c'hanged over 
years But it’s a great sto'c 
He takes the history of tne Bible 
from before they started writing it 
to tciday' not just who wrote it and 
wtxc decided what was in it but 
hc’w it was read over the years 
‘It was a very, very ditfi< iilt 
subjec f Prac tic ally all die brxiks 
written on the Bible are written b, 
believers to make people believe 
Many of Homer's I'cmclusions 
.lie fiuuiid to t>c controversial For 
a st.m he attacks the theory that 
die Isia'-lites spent 40 years 
wandenng in the Sinai desert after 
ihe f x(x.lus from Pgyr't He says 
,jrcfiaeoloyi,.al evidence shows 
this could rxit be posftibk' 

“We have daily records ot hie in 
1 gypi. arid in tb»- desert rjt Siriai 
ecervthing is preserved ’’ But 
trie re is lUi tr u e of those* b(X),000 
(leople in either records oi in the 
sands 


"I realised the whole things was 
a load of ccxfswatlop, and once I'd 
twigged that the rest came quite 
easily Menses a fually means 
‘born’, and the whole story of the 
Exodus IS another acccxint of the 
Creation at the beginning of the 
Bible 

K'jiru'r al ,o aigues tiiat many of 
the* social oveponc's in lire Bible 
should lx* taken witn tanch ol 
salt, bee ause they generally refer 


to the time when that partic ulai 
section was written rather than 
the time the incidents supposedly 
t<x)M place 

For example, ancient'Fgypt did 
not have a tradPiun ol keejimg 
slaves, and the Isiaelites, if they 
. xisied at all, would h<ive bevn 
ordinary citi?ens I hat 
rnisccjnceptirm has anscri, he 
says, her ause much of the Bible 
was written during the Ureco 




Roman period when slavery was Christianity, says Ronier, was tu claims, is well known aixl even 
commonplace invent the Holy Tnnify as a way of accepted by Chun n leaders, but 

Many of the events descnbed as maintaining his own authority He not made public “Hv»ve talked to 
facts in the Old Testament are met with the Bishops and ‘ had to some of the most semoi people in 
also the equivalent of the parables do a lirctty cool deal” the Vatican and eminent 

of Chnst m the New Testament Fhedcalwasthat there were no theologians, and they are all afraid 
Joseph could never have been Gods on Earth, but kings were of upsetting s>.ime mythical old 
imprisoned because pnsons were appointed by God to rule 1 liat lady in church 
unheard of in Egypt And hisspear left the problem of Jesus who liad ‘The problem is, I tliink a lot ot 
never turned into a snake to battle been a God on haith, until intelligent people ate not going to 
with the Pharoah’s The snake someone dreamed up the ideas of 'hurch any nxire because they 
represented power and royalty for Three, in One which would be have smelt a rat The Bishop ot 
the Egyptians, and the story is cxjtside the capaLity of human Durham gets up and saya 
meant to desenbe a political beings to understand soiiiethinq that made the 

power struggle This was also the jxiint at WIik h Geimaiisyawn 100 years ago hut 

The plagues too are not unique Jesus tcxik c.ver tlv' Sun GvxTs it’s all shock horror heie The 
but cycbcal events which followed birthdayon DecemberiiS.anclitis clcngy is in an almost impossibli 
every severe Nile flocxl “The ten worth noting how exactlv ihe situation 

plagues Egypt are taking place power of the Emperor and his ‘ Tm not interested in proving 
in Khartoum nght now, ev«n counsellors on Earth miirored the Ciirist wasn’t born in Bethlehem, 1 
cbwn to the death of the power of God in Heaven lust want iieople tc think ” 

trstborn ’’ All this debunking, Romer JULIE COCKCROFT 

Aftei heanng him turn most of 
the Bible upside down, it is almost 
a surprise to learn that Romer 
believes Chnst actually existed 
Not that he can prove it, though 
“We’ve got Rameses D’s mummy 
and records that he fought battles, 
but to prove he actually existed is 
very diff ic ult and he is a king How 
much worse is it going to be for a 
carpenter who died aged 33^” 

* But the fact that within 70 
years of his death this enormous 
rehgion was spreading round the 
Mediterranean makes it almost 
inevitable that Jesus lived ” 

That the Bible exists at all has 
much to do with the persecution 
of the Jews, who had to wnte 
everything down to make sure it 
was preserved For example, all 
the genealogies are terribly 
important because they set down 
who owned land, who paid for it, 
and who should inhent it 

According to Romer the 
survival of Chnslianity today is 
largely due to the political 
problems ot the Roman Emperor, 

Constantine The Empire was so 
large that something was needed 
to bind all the different races 




together 

Christians at the time had long 
been martyred, and their devotion 
to their faith, even when flung to 
the iKins or foiced underground, 
convinced Constantine they were 
strong enough to unite the 
Empire 

His contribution to modem 


John Milsome reports 
on a Christmas fixture- 
Boxing Day. 


T he day after Christmas - 
December 26 — is Boxing 
Day, and the Feast of Saint 
Stephen-who was especialt' 
associated with horses At one 
bme, sick and lame horses were 
taken to the grave of the Samt,in 
the hope of a miracle cure 


■ 




St Stephen’s Day is also 
celebrated in oth«r <.t>untnes In 
Austria, tncio are hunts organised 
for hare jnd roebuck on this day, 
in Sweden also it has many 
legendary associations with 
horses For the people of South 
Amcnca, December 26 is a day for 
watthing horse racing and bull 
fights 

As a missionary, St Stephen is 
supposed always to have travelled 
with five norses When one horse 
was tired, he would mount the 
next He had one dappled horse, 
two red, and two white Inthisway 
the oaint could travel long 
distances Stephen was the first 
Christian martyr, and one oi the 
seven deacons appointed to 
"minister to the Chnstians in 
Jeruselem He was charged, in 33 
AD. with preaching against the 
Temple and the law Saint Paul 
was present to witness his defence 
i^ieech, w'ncn the crowd became 
so angry thaHheystoned Stephen 
to death 

Until quite recently, it was the 
custom in villages to ‘hunt the 
wren’on St Stephen’s Day When 
the liny bird was found, it was 
killed and its body carried in a 
parade Occaaonally a robin, 
perhaps young and without its 
bnght red breast, would be seen 
and mistaken for a wren which 
was tough on the robin' 

The naming of December 26 as 
Boxing Day, seems to have 
staried in England The name 
comes from the custom of 
opening the church alms boxeson 
C hnstmus day, and then shanng 
the t ontents among tire poor 
people of the pansh on the next 
day it was also the day when 
young apprentices viated the 
homes of their employers witfi 
pottery boxes, which they hoped 
would be filled with-coins 

A tradition grew up that 
i huri'hes should provide food and 
dnnk on Ekixing Day for the local 
poor The vicar was ex).}ected to 
be ready to give as much fcxxl and 
dnnk as his viators demanded 
For some years this was carried 
out in a generous spinl However 
the situation gradually got out of 
hand, and the time came when 
large numbers of people were 
demanding more hospitality than 


the resouiccso. the i hurch could 
reasonably be expected to 
provide 

Instead of the church creating 
feelings of tneMdslup >nd 
happiness, fheie were arguments 
and even tights The general 
rowdiness and nuisance caused to 
people living neat the church, led 
to protests that Boxing Day at 
church was resulting m vandalism 
and theft So after !808, a small 
gift of money was given to Boxing 
Day visitois to the chuich instead 
of food and dnnk 


Christmas 


Public offices and private 
traders found the tradition of 
gving money gifts on Boxing Day 
a financial burden, especially if 
'hey had large numbcis of 
employees Tliey protested to the 
government, and found support 
among ministers As a result, a 
circular was sent to all foreign 
embassies requesting that Boxing 
Day money gifts to their servants 
should he stopped 
Boxing Day has become a 
traditional day tor seeking 
entertainmeni after the feasting 


crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Would he paint the room and put up your paper- 
chains, etc ^ (9) 

5 Fruit from the cape-a Chnstmas treat (5) 

8. Told not to eat apples and oranges, but these arc 
especially tempting (9, 6) 

10 Leaves to get a dnnk (3) 

12 Cries out “The end of the reindeer’s nose is red! (6) 

13 Waits to sing it.-* (5) 

14. In furs, kitted-out to travel in winter (3) 

18 Invite to take part in a mad<ed ball (3) 



.FINDING. 


i«tdt€*ltbt«ii»)u<)l hnslin.«sl).iv 
ih».> enlf rt tiniiin'iii nwjy hf 
enjoyed throuyh wdl( hii^. spon 
buch as loutball, byviytingfnends 
and relatives, and by qoinq to a 
theatre lo see a pantomime The 
latter custom reached a heyday in 
the 19th century, wlien the 
pantomime was a magical world of 
fantasy Fhis, in the 20th century, 
has been replaced by slicker 
productions, influenced by pop 


I HUSH unci t. I<->.i-,him 

Ii'lt'eisH>11 b«ib oi ( >>iirsi (>vi*i 
ttK> last thirty ',.mi [jrixluied 
much entertaiiimeni fui ihe 
festive season '^Hus has ■ aiised 
millions of families to find their 
Eioxing Day enjoynwnt on the 
television screen W'th all the 
changes of customs caused by 
modem technology, Boxing Da, 
remains a ixtimancn’ part ot the 
festive season in Britain 


Fossil 

reptiles 

T ME world's oldest known fossil 
reptile has been discovered in 
Scotland, pushing back by at 
cast 40 million ye^u'S ttie emergence 
of reptiles in the evolution of 
icrtcbiate life 

A former insurance saJesman who 
now makes a living digging up fossils 
for sale found the eight ii^ch reptile 
skeleton in lake bed sediments that 
lave iH en dated as 340 million years 
old bi'enlists say they have 
until rned the age and are certain that 
tins would be the earliest known 
reptile 

Althougfi the soecimen resemWes 
modern lizards and is nicknamed 
Ijz/ie the I izard, scientists say that 
they have not yet determined the 
exact 'vije of reptile it was 

At a news conference at the British 
M'lseum of Natural History, Stan 
Wood, the Scottish loss I hunter, said, 

‘ This find places reptiles much earlier 
111 ihc evolutionary chain than any 
precious finds " 

Ac cording to the latest estimates, 
animal life made the transition from 
sea to land 'iiorc than 410 million 
years ago, but the earliest evidence 
toi leptiles had been a 300-mil)ion 
year old fossil from Nova Scotia 
1 imothy Smithson, a research 
associate in paleontology at 
Newc istle Uaiversiiy in England, said 
he had examined the Scottish 
specimen and was convinced that it 
was a reptile “I'd say it is by far the 
most important discovery of its kind in 
Britain loi bO years,” he said at the 
nccc's cc ifereni e 

Michael Benton, who is an 
authority on piohistoric reptiles, said 
that the discovery would force 
scientists to redraw all their diagrams 
of the evolution of early bfe on land 
1 he specimen includes the skull, nbs 
and enough other diagnostic remains 
tor scientists to p^ove very well that it 
IS a reptile and a very important 
ciist overy 

The fi>ssil was found in gray 
mudstone that had once been the 
liottom of an ancient lake Embedded 
in the same r<xk were fossils ot fresh 
water fi&h, amphibians, spiders and 
jilants Analysis of radioactive decay 
rates of minerals in volcanic rock ’jst 
above the mudstone enabled 
scientists to fix the age at 340 million 
years 

"There's no doubt of the age,” 
l-tenton said 


20 It’s not a square dance that Cinderella went to (4) 

21 Mountains from which the abominable snowman 
descends (5) 

22 Has a meal tn the lounge at. six (4) 

23 Finish some of the chicken days after Chnstmas (3) 

25 A little sherry for the lady (3) 

27 Men writing about dnnk (5) 

29 Yearly gift for a child who enjoys reading’ (6) 

30 He s tn a party mood (3) 

35 Is told why and sees that it makes sense (7, 2, 6) 

36 Richard, at the end of the day, has a hot dnnk (5) 

37 Rest, and then quickly make a meal (9) 

DOWN 

1 The pudding ts no good (4) 

2 In which the bandsman has his tce-cream’ (6) 

3 One of those on a horse-or on a deer’ (4) 

4 A lot of fuss to go to a party (2-2) 

5 A priest involved in Chnstmas cclcbrattons (7) 

6 Sadie’s making some remarks people aren’t 
supposed to hear (6) 

7 He throws a party in such ostentatious style (4) 

9 Is he the first one you hear from the carol-singers’ 

11 Bnngs Aladdin round something to eat (5) 

12 I’d taken Carol out for a dnnk (7) 

15 She’s m from Alaska, temporanly (4) 

16 Willing to play one in the pat lour' (4) 

17 Dnnk in the local every evening (3) 

18 Moving the seats round would be a help (5) 

19 Some roast pork, enough for one person (3) 

24 Women are ordered to ’ive in one (7) 

26 Brought up to have the right ideas’ (6) 

27 Gather to celebrate it at Chnstmab-* (4) 

28. Run down ovei the tee (6) 

31 It s not natuial for beer to be this way' (4) 

32 Put up with the guest who tells the same jokes lit ne 

and again’ (4) 

33 The bill for the turkey-^ . 

34 Some ammunition for the soldiers (4) 

Sniutions on page 30 




‘The Adoration of the Magi' by Emil Nolde. How mani) were 
they and what do they represent"^ 






A SIX YEAR OLD almanac 
says Chnstianity has 1 bil¬ 
lion adherents, worldwid'^ 
Since then the number can only 
have increased, and if the Soviet 
Union returns to believing, 
Christianity’s ranks would be 
further swelled All these people, 
and many more, are celebrating 
Chirstams today Some of them 
know 25 December has nothing to 
do with the birth of Jesus but 
scholarship has not been 
permitted to be a spoilsport 
Incidentally, the name for 
Christmas Day in Bengali, Bara 
Oin. has nothing to do with the 


length of the day, as a matter of 
fact, the day is one of the shortest 
in the year It was originally Burra 
Din in Hindustani, which means 
Great Day, as hurra does in the 
aimy's burr'a khanqs 

Tomorrow’s newspapers will 
carry reports of Christmas 
celebrations from ail parts of the 
world, Antarctica also possibly 
not excluded But surpnsingly, 
there was no reference to Jesus in 
the wntings of non Christians in 
the first years of the Christian era 
His preaching, the sensational 
trial that led to his death under the 
auspices of Rome, the miracles 


2 »cnbed to him, all should surely 
have evoked some reaction, 
however fleeting, in Greek or 
Roman or Jewish histonans But 
there is a total blank, a 
phenomenon well captured by 
Anatole France in one of his 
stories In this, Pontius Pilate, an 
aging patiician who has come 
from his retirement in Rome, is 
being earned to some Palestinian 
spa for a cure to his cnptding 
rheumatism A Roman o^cial 
asks him if he remembers thd 
Nazarene Jesus vyhose followerB 
are now making thin^ difficult for 
Roman rule. Pilate has no 


8 





recollection, and, eisks, in gouty 
peevtshnees, why he should 
remember this Jesus His friend 
tells him of the crucifixion, and 
Pilate grunts and says he crucified 
so many people he does not 
remember any one of them 
individually Indeed, not a word 
survives in any document about 
Christ and his followers from the 
first 50 years of the Chnstian era, 
the next SO years saw the writing 
of most of the books that now 
make the New Testament, but 
these were all works of Christians 
The outsiders began to take note 
only in the second centuYy, and 
the Romans were most derogatory 
Suetonius desenbes Christians as 
“a class of men given to a new and 
wicked superstition’*, whije 
Celsus writes that these 
Christians “worship to ar 
extravagant degree this man who 
appeared recently They are like 
frogs holding a symposium round 
a swamp, debating which of them 
IS the most sinful ” Pliny the 
Younger lamented that “the 
contagion of this perverse and 
extravagant superstition has 
penetrated not the cities only, but 
the villages and the country Yet it 
seems possible to stop it and set it 
right ” 

But of course he was wrong 
1 he pagan religions in Burope 
were all gradually swamped by 
this new faith fiom the deserts of 
Asia and, then, aided by some 
remarkable political and economic 
phenomena, Asia, Africa, and the 
New World also yielded, in 
various degrees and various 
times, to Christianity Jesus of 
Nazareth, born to Joseph and 
Mary in a stable at Bethlehem, has 
seen to it* that his birthday is a 
holiday in most paits of the world 
But the absolute lack of 
contemporary documentation 
has meant that there 'S confusion 
and ignorance about jnany of the 
events of Christ’s life This piece 
picks a few people and incidents 
with a link to Christ’s birth and 
seeks to find the historical truth 

The protagonists: 

“Jesus of Nazareth King of 
Jews’’—that is what Roman 



Crucifted Christ However, there 
IS no lefercnre to the village of 
Nazareth in anything predating 
the Gospels, and so it can be that 
there never was any such place 
This would mean that the epithet 
Nazarene does not allude to 
Jesus’ place of origin but comes 
from the Aramaic u,/ord Nazira, 
which was a specific term for 
people who had taken—lifelongor 
tenjiporary—vows of chastity and 
abstinence, as long as they kept 
their vows, they kept their hair 
unshorn 

Another explanation is 
possible Matthew wntes that the 
birth of Jesus was in fulfilment of 
an Old Testament prophecy, 
“And there shall come forth a rod 
out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
Branch shall grow out of his 
roots ’’ This could mean that the 
word Nazarene for Jesus comes 
from neiser, which means 
‘branch’, ‘shoot’, ‘scion’ 

Chnstian tradition now accepts 




that ancient Nazareth is present- 
day En Nasira, hidden m a narrow 
Galilean valley about 400 metres 
above sea level 

Hebrew law prescribed that all 
male children were ^o be 
"circumcised eight days after birth, 
and the ritual also included their 
being given their name This was 
followed in the case of Jesus also 
‘Whose parents, Joseph and Mary, 
gave him the name Jesus The 
word IS the same in Latin and 
comes ultimately from Greek It is 
the transliteration of the 
Aramaic—the language then 
spoken in Palestine and belonging 
to the Semitic family, now dead— 
Yeshu An older form corrcspon 
ding to Yeshu was Veshuah, or* 
Jehosua, which, etymologically, 
means “Jehovah is the saviour" " 
In the Old Testament this name is 
giv^ as Joshua, which remains a 
corjimon Jewish and Chnstian 
name In Spain and South 
Amenca, Jesus is used as a 
Chriltian name, probably given to 
children bom on the day o^ the 
feast of the Sacred Name of Jesus 
Joseph poses no problems, for 
It IS a common and genuine 
Hebrew name Mary (Minam), 





howevet, is of E^ptian ongin 
The sister of Moses bore this 
name and by the time of Jesus it 
was well accepted as a Jewish 
name As an offshoot of the cult of 
the Madonna, various roots have 
been proposed for the word, so 
that the name can be made to 
mean, among others. Majestic, 
Sublime, Beloved of Gcxl, Bnnger 


of Light, Affliction, and Bitter Sea 
All this can be ignored, for neither 
parent receives any special- 
mention in the Bible Only two of 
the four canonical Gospels— 
Luke and Matthew—give their 
nbmes Mark and John mention 
Mary, but do not give her name 
The Apostolic Epistles ignore her 
altogether In the Acts of the, 
Apostles she is mentioned only 
once, with the ‘brethren' of Jesus, 
as a member of the disciples' 
gioup 

They were possibly humble and 
obscure people but the necessity 
of making Jesus appiear as a 
national messiah who would 
eatablish a new kingdom for Israel 
gave Joseph a family t*'ee which 
would show Jesus to be 
descended from no less a 
personage than King David 
Matthew and Luke give two 
genealogies for Joseph, and thus 
for Jesus, too, but the two differ 
widely and in the David-to-Jesus 
part of the lines, not only are the 
names completely different in the 
two genealogies, but the number 
of them IS also impossibly at' 
vanance It is best to overlook 
these efforts to provide royal hues 







;o Jesus, but at the time it was 
essential strategy to link Jesus by 
blood to David 

There is one curious fact about 
:he list given by Matthew This 
includes four women in the hn^ of 
descent and on the evidence of 
;he Old Testament, none of these 
wonven was an exemplar of 
proper behaviour, much like the 
most-honoured ‘five women’ of 
popular Hindu tradition, all of 
whom would shock sexual purists 
with their deeds In the case of 
Jesus his forebears included the 
incestuous Tamar, Rahab. the 
harlot of Jericho, the treacherous 
Ruth, and Bathsheba, King 
David’s mistress One explanation 
of this IS that Matthew cited these 
women to refute the accusations 
of the enemies of Chnstianity who 



racking of the brain brought the 
relationship even closer Joseph 
was said to Ix' the brother of 
Mary’s mothci A native and 
resident of Bethlehem, he was 
supposed to have gone to 
Nazareth, at the invitation of his 
sister, to be engaged to his young 
niece 

Hyperdulia—the ecclesiastical 
designation for the special 
veneration due to the Madonna-— 
first began in the fourth century 
This owed its ongin to special 
historic needs However, I shall 
not deal with the cult of MaiV m 
this article Suffice it to say that 
♦he Evangelists offer little support 
for the view that Mary was 
unu^uaHy virtuous or that she had 
any influence on Jesus, indeed, 
Mark Waves the impression that 



Chinete carol singers in Calcutta: Heathen custome had to be git’en a new meaning 


att^ked the reputation of Mary 
for having conceived her first child 
m an inegular fashion* 

Maryc as I have said, holds a 
very subordinate place in the 
Gospels, and nothing is said about 
her ancestry But some of the 
early Church Fathers thought it 
unfair to provide Joseph alone 
with royal ancestry They 


genealogies in the New Testament 
was Mary’s, not Joseph’s There is 
no basis for this assertion, but 
Mary’s descent from the house of 
David was accepted, and it was 
then easy to concoct relationships 
between the two spouses John ot 
Damscus, who wiote in th^ 8th 
century, declared that Josefh’s 
grandfather and Mary’s grandfa 


she rejected his mission The 
Epistles of Saint Paul, which 
mention her only once, confirm 
that there was no initial Manan 
devotion in the apostolic Church 
In short, of the four modem 
Catholic dogmas about Mary, 
only one, that she was the mother 
of God, has firtn New Testament 
backing Another, that she was a 









birfh, gets only doubtful support, 
even if Jesu-} brothets jnd sisters 
can be explained away As fo? the 
Assumpl'on and the Imniamlate 
Contei)tion, they are not 
sugg«’sfea by the Gospels at all 
Tht Catholic L hi.ic h is iinemba 
rrassed by these discicpani les 
for It has neser claimed to lest ii'. 
teai hings on th*' Bibis* alone it 
prefers to emphasise the value of 
progressive teveialiori the 
traditions of the Chui>.h and the 
fjetiodic riariticali in of d x trine 
bv an infallible f'ope But to 
Protestant Fundanier''alists the 
development of Mano'.itty seenis 
a distressing atn’Tiatii.n horn the 
original inessagt of ttie New 
Testament, while to ereverent 
sceptics it IS an apt subiec t foi 
ribald mockery then* beina a lornj 
pedmree behind ail those .Jewish 
(okes aboil* the Virgin Birth 

Jesus’ real father 

1 have so far been refeTinq to 
Joseph as Jesus’ father, but of 
course he was not so m the 
biological sense The archangel 
Gabriel visited Mary at her house 
and greeted her wiih the words 
that now begin the famous 
Catholic prayer “Hail, thoii that 
art highly favoured, the I ord is 
with thee ’’ Gabriel told Ma y 
‘The Holy Ghost shall < ome ufx>n 
thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee ” This 
revelation to Mary ot God's intent 
of the virgin birth is known 'S the 
Annunciation For some strange 
reason Mary did not confide in her 
betrothed Joseph and thus 
Matthew has the hapless Joseph, 
.in old man by treidition, upset 
when he saw Mary’s condition 
‘before they came together" The 
Greek text has the ve-b 
sunelihein which in fact means 
hat they had “come together”, 
but Catholic commentators, who 
wanted to preserve Mary’s 
/irginitw at all costs, prefer to cling 
o the tradition of the Latin verb 
conpemre, the ambiguity of which 
allows another interpretation 
‘hetore they went to live 
oqcther ' An angel came again, 
his time to .Joseph I uke and 
Matthew disagree on the details of 
the visit — and reassured .Joseph 
So he married her, accepting that 
his bnde was actually expecting a 



< hild of divine origin But be did 
not know her, the Evangelist says, 
until she had given birth to her first 
son In connection with the verb 
that I have italicised, we must 
remember that lx)th the Greek 
gtgnost o cind the Latin cognoscere 
fiave the connotation of sexual 
relations 

One has the feeling that Mary 
was held back from doing the 
natural thing, confiding in her 
husband, only as a ploy to give 
Matthew and Luke a second 
chance to assert, through 
Joseph’s confusion and angelic 
intervention again, the miraculous 
truth of the divine origin of Jesus 
In some U/ays the strategy 
backfired They made Joseph 
suspect adultery as an artistic 
device, which would finally only 
bolster the pure and holy truth, in 
the process they unwittingly 
placed a potent, and seemingly 
perennial, weapon in the hands of 
the anti Christian and the 
blasphemous 1 hesc people 
overlook the s.mple idea that 
Jesus’ birth is legend, and, 
convinced of adultery, they keep 
looking for the guilty man I am not 
merely thinking of popular )okes, 
senous scholarship has also been 
expended on perpetualing the 
slander 

Take the Talmud, the most 
important of post-Biblicaj, sacred 
literature in Judaism It states that 
hairdresser Minam was *orsaken 
by her carpenter tiusband Pappos 


for infidelity, and that she gave 
birth in secret to Jesus, whose real 
father was a Roman legionnaire 
called Pander, or Panther 
Theologians point out that this 
commits a double error, first, 
Mary of Megdalla has been taken 
for Mary of Nazareth, and the 
second confusion is between the 
words magdalah (harlot) and 
megaddeleh (hairdresser) The 
second Mary was the first of 
these, but not the second 
Another explanation is that the 
word “son of Pzmther” was used 
mistakenly for the Greek phrase 
“son of Parthervos”, that is. “son of 
a virgin" 

The early centuries provide 
more examples of the slander 
Tertullian, writing in the 3rd 
century, reports that in Roman 
pantomimes, which were very 
popular as entertainment, there 
would often be a reference to the 
Christians and this would contain, 
a joke directed at Jesus “This 
fellow IS the notorious son of an 
artisan and a whore ’’ 

Before I leave this distasteful 
subject, I must mention that the 
Nazis once implicitly supported 
the idea of adultery because they 
had to show Jesus as, at least, 
partly Aryan Since the mother 
hood of Mary was an established 
fact their only hope was to get the 
Aryan blood through a non 
HebraK father’s side 
The year of the birth 

We must remember that the 
Gospels were written about a 
century after Jesus’ birth In one 
way, this is far removed in time, 
but in another, this is near enough 
not to necessitate specificity 
Luke says Jesus was born in the 
year when tfic Roman Governor 
of Syria (of which Palestine was a 
dependency), Quinnus (Luke 
calls him Cyrenius), ordered a 
census of the entiie jxipulation. 
the first ever such exercise This 
took place in A D 6 and 7 If Luke 
was right, the birth would have to 
be redated, but this would mean 
that the date of birth would no 
longer ta'*y with tfie other dates 
supplied by the Gospeisfbaptistri, 
death etc ), or else, the life of 
Jesus, which is traditionally 
considered to have covered at 
least 30 years, would end at bareiv 



23 or 24 

Matthew says that Herod was 
king when Jesus was bom^ Now, 
Herod died in 4 B C This would 
mean dating the birth of Jesus at 
least four years earlier This is 
what 1 $ most commonly done for 
this entails merely adding a few 
years to Jesus’ life Another point 
in Matthew’s favour is that the 
error of calculation was not his 
Dionysfus 'Exiggus, a Scyth^n 
monk living in Rome in the 6lh 
century, introduces the method 
of leckoning the Chnstian era 
t B C and A D ) and he might have 
made the mistake S<j 4 B C 
remains ebsest to the traditional 
date 

The mise en scene 

Matthew encourages us to 
believe that Joseph arb Mary, at 
the time of the Nativity, were living 
in Bethlehem and were yet.to 
move to Nazareth Luke asserts 
that they were on their way to 
Nazareth to be counted in the 
census Fhe Romans were able 
administrators and Luke’s version 
seems improbal -le on two c ounts 
First, what the Roman wanted, in 
this as well as in all the other 
censuses they conducted, was the 
number of residents and their 
economic descnption, for this 
there was no reason to displace 
the entire Hebrew population by 
asking them to return to their 
ancestral place to be counted 
there The place of residence was 
what mattered, not a return to 
tribal affiliations In any case 
Joshua had partitioned the land of 
Israel among the twelve tribes 
more than a thousand years 
before Jesus’ birth If Joseph had 
to move to Nazareth to be 
counted, evciy other Jew would 
also have oeen obliged to lecall 
where his ancestor at Joshua’s 
time lived, find if that place still 
existed and then go the'^e to be 
listed Besides, would Joseph, a 
bving husband and a God feanng 
man, have subjected Mary, who 
had already come almost to term, 
to the travails of a days old 
journey on uncomfortable 
•errain'^ It is more likely, then, that 
the birth took place at Nazareth 
Itself, but I have already shown 
how Nazetfeth itself may be an 
invention. So let us make it some 



unidentified part of Galilee The 
Gospels also refer to Jesus as’the 
Nazarenc’ or ‘the Galilean', .ind 
makes no referenc e to the birth at 
Bethlehem once Jesus is bexn 

Why the Evangelists should 
pick Bethlehem is urn lear, but 
one clue is Matthew’s statement 
that Jesus was Inxn in Bethlehem 
of Judea for thus iCis written by 
the prophet" Bethleheni was very 
much the city of David, whose 
scion Jesus was being made out to 
be, and there was also the 
fulfilment of prophecy, an 
important point iii convincing the 
doubtful 

The Gospels put Joseph and 
Mary in a stable, because they 
could find no room at ‘the inn’ 
Antiquarians reconstruct the 
place as scrniething like a 
caravans.iry a large fenced 
enclosure suirounded by sheds, 
partitioned to make a number of 
small rooms Animals were left 
outdoors, but within the fence, 
while fhe tiavellers rested in the 
sheds The ox and tlie ass got into 
the cavern of the Nativity only in 
the third century, and possibly 
because a passage in a statemeiit 
of the prophet Habakkuk was 
misconstrued He had said, “O 
lord, revive Thy work in the midst 
of the years, in the midst of the 
years make known ’’ In the l.atin 
tianslatK>ns from the Greek this 
became * in the midst of the 
beasts’’,' because of the identity 
between the genitive plural of zoe. 


which means ‘ages’, ‘years’, and 
that of zoon, which means 
animals’ 


Christmas Day 

' Christmas is from Cnsted 
masse (the mass of Christ) and 
means the season in which the 
birth of Chnst is commemorated, 
the local point of the celebrations 
bc'ing Christmas [Jay, the 
supposed actual anniversary of 
the nativity of Chnst When did 
this liaprpen and what exactly 
happened-' The apocryphal 
Gospels have a hrrst of details to 
iidd to the sobei account given by 
L like iiH iLiding the desc ription, 
at great length, of the amazement 
of the midwife (Sabme or Zebmi) 
at the discovery that, even in the 
moment of giving birth. Maiy 
preserved her virginity - but J, 
shall not digiess from the 
F vangelists’ ck c ount 

It IS the shepherds, informed 
by angels of the momentous event 
and hurrying to be the first to 
adore Jesus, who create 
problems In Judea, the 
temperature in winter falls well 
below freezing and, besides, it 
rains frequently and regularly till 
March, shepherds are most 
unlikely to abide "in the field, 
keeping watch over their fbek by 
night’’ If they were indeed doing 
this, the birth had to be in spring 
or autumn And, in fact, until the 
fourth century, rhe dates most 
commonly accepted for the birth 
of Jesus were March 28, Apnl 18, 
and Mow 29 

The beginning of the’ 
celebration ot Christmas zis a 
Christian anniversary cannot be 
exactly dated There are some 
references to it flourishing in the 
»ime of Telesphorus (A D 138- 
161), bui these are probably 
spurious, and the first certain 
mention of the festival is in the 
reign of the Emperor Commodus 
(AD 180 1 92) it IS also spoken of 
in the third century by Clement of 
Alexandria Diocletian, learning 
that a number of Christians were 
gathered together m a certain 
building celebrating the anniver- 
sarv of the founder of their 
religion, caused tne church to be 
ignited, and all the worshippers 
perished in the flame 



Why were I he spring and 
summer day*^ discounted'' In the 
first centum some of the faithful 
made d V urious reckoning 
Convinced that Jesus had lived 
exactly ■iO years - counted, 
howevt I, from the moment of the 
Incarnation, and not from that of 
his Pirth — they calculated 
backivard from the day of hts 
death (accepted as April 6) and 
assigned him 29 years and 3 
months of life on earth, plus nine 
months in gestation This put the 
date ot the Nativity on January 6 
The Eastern Church marked the 
day as that of Epiphany, in the 
■etymological sense of ‘appear¬ 
ance’, or the descent to earth of 
the deity 

The Western, or Roman. 

Church did not find this 
convenient They settled on 
December 25 following the attracted to Christianity (though 
genera! recognition that the he was baptized only at his 
winter solstice was the turning deathbed), was able, as part of his 
point of the year all things seem to political manipulations, to join the 
prepare then for a fresh period of Christian symbols to those of the 
life and activity ^Jter the winter sun cult Thustheattnbutesofthe 
sleep of death The astronomical sun god passed to Jesus and those 
myth was common to all the of Isis and Astarte became the 
jaeoplcs of the Mediterranean Madonna’s 
basin There the winter solstice The belief in the potency of the 
falls tietwcen December 21 and season was widespread The 
25, winter, having reached it-- Celtic and Germanic tribes held 
peak IS leady to give way to the season of Christmas in 
spring, when nature would renew veneration from earliest times, 
I'sclf and would be reborn The ^nd the Norsemen believed that 
sun begins to gain precisely on personal evidence of the 
December 25 after the sign of the existence and work of their deities 
Virgin has reached the horizon In could be obtained at that time, as 
Persia as in Phoenicia, in Egypt as they were supposed to be present 
in Syria, the self regenerative £>nd active on earth from 
powers of nature were honoured December 25 to January 6 
in the myth of the virgin goddess Many other ancient beliefs and 
who gives birth to the sun god custo.ns prevalent prior to this 
Horus, the Ecjyptian solar hero, pencxi have crept into Christian 
was the son fjt Isis, the immaculate usage The lighting of the Yule log, 
'/irgin who was queen of heaven a custom once widely prevalent 
In f’ersian Magianism, the solar but now fallen into desuetude, was 
heio was Tammuz. the son of an inheritance from Lithuanic 
Mylitta or Ishtar who was queen of mythological lore The practice of 
♦he earth The Romans were decorating churches is pagan in its 
ren,arkably tolerant in religious origin, and the mistletoe so widely 
matters and had neve, opposed used for that purpiose, specially in 
the growth if the oun festival in Britain, was the sacred plant of the 
the empire Indeed Dec ember 25 druids The custom of presenting 
was knov ti ,u the Roman empire friends with gifts at Clvistmas 
Natali-, Soils Inuicti (the dates back to the time of the 
birthciav o! the invincible sun), and ancient Romans dunng Satqmaiia 
in thi-'th’rci century the worship of To return to ancient Rome, 
SkjI Invinctus bccame'the national the feast day of Sol invictus 
cult of the empire Finally, marked the end of a festival even 
Constantine I, who was always more ancient but even more 



dedicated to the celebration of the 
self renewal of nature the 
Saturnalia This festival saw 
Romans abandon themselves to 
touching demonstrations of 
friendship and affection Even 
slaves h^ the right to sit at table 
with their masters and to be 
served by them during the festival 
It was a simple matter for 
Christianity — which was based 
fundamentally on universal 
brothcihood — to replace the 
heathen belief in the age of Saturn 
(a legendary age of happiness, 
peace, and brotherhood among all 
men) without impairing the 
admirable customs of Saturnalia 
It was the consistent and 
deliberate aim of the ('hurch lo 
ennoble and lift above their 
heathen associations all the 
customs that survived frrm 
bygone ages, and with th's end 
their noble liturgy was framed, 
and many dramatic representa 
tions of the birih and early events 
in the life of Chirst were instituted 
Hence the so called manger 
songs, the Christmas carols, the 
special •Christmas dishes But the 
old never quite vanishes 1 he 
Chnstmas tree, a young spruce 
tree, was intrcxluced to England 
from Germany in the reign of 
Queen Victoria by her consort 
Princ e Albert Thence it c ame to 
the colonies and arc s ill sold 
theie But the tree dates 'rack to 
the Romans a* Saturnalia as is 
proved by Virgil s lines, Osci/ci ex 
alta SLispendent mo/la pinu 


The slaughter of the 
innocents 

' did not plan to w,;rite about 
this but 1 have just seen the 
Mahabharata episode on TU 
which showed how Kamsa, 
worried about Krishna, ordered 
the death of all childr*en In his 
kingdom horn at the same time as 
Krishna and I was reminded of 
HertxI’s act of infamy This is not 
the only parallel between the 
Krishna and the Christ story 
1 here arc many others, and I have 
always wondered at the short 
sightedness of the Christian 
missionanes who used to mock at 
almost all non-Chnstian legends, 
dubbing them the work of 
charlatans, while irwisttng that the 



»wo staples of their own faith 
the virgin birth and the 
resurrection were ai.ihi'n'ir 
miracles the difference between 
thaumaturgv and ingis iatuuy is a 
thin one *0 the eves of the 
ignorant 

Anywav Herod, appointed 
tetrarch of Judea by Mark Antony, 
was king there when the Nt*w 
Testament begins Hercxf had 
qualities - he was expert in the use 
ot arms, w'as a good leader a first 
class hunter and prodigxiusly 
industrious He also possessed 
matvelbus intuition for ixrlifits, but 
he was devoid completely of moral 
scruples More important to his 
Jewish subjects, he was not one of 
them, he was an Idumean a 
barbarian, a usurper of prower, and, 
what was most unacceptable, a 
fnend of the F^oman occupier He 
faced plots all the time, some from 
his family even On > such was in 7 
B C when the refrels were two of 
his own sons He had sent them to 
}<onie lor their education 
[■)iscirvering their plot in tinre, 
Herixf had his sons strangled and 
handed over to a mob at Jencho 
the three hundred people who were 
to have rebelled Emperor 
Augustus leacted to news of 
Herod’s suppression of the plot 
with a Greek pun He said it was 
lietter to be Herod’s pig (husf than 
his scrn I'hvost — an allusion to the 
fact that .Jews .ibhor swineflesh, 
Herod would not have killed a pig as 
lightly as he did his sons 

lo the F'ali stinians nnylxrdv 
killed I'lV thi' tyrant was avu timand 
so the massacre of tin* 300 passed 
into I onteriporary memory as the 
Slaughter of the Innocents Tbis 
event wa^ adapted into the Gospel 
story of a massa.. re of children less 
than two yeai s old and bor n within 
the boundaries of Bethlehem, 
ordered by Herod on the occasion 
of the birth of Jesus 

The three kings 

Who were the Magi who - 
according to Matthew reached 
Jerusalem under the guidance of a 
star (most posstbK a come*, and 
most possibly seen in 7 A D) to 
worship the just born ‘King of the 
Jews"''* Their home stvruld have 
been Elabylonia enr Persia Matthew 
merely says they came ‘from the 
east' but he also said, later, that 


Fieen Persian or L haldean 
astronomers - the word 
‘magician’, which has the same 
Sanskrit root, rnahat, as the Greek 
megas, and tire Latin mpgnus, was 
emplos/ed (or both the Persian 
priest and the Chaldean soothsayer 
— or disciples of Zoroaster who 
had gone to Jerusalem expressly to 
be present at an event their 
calculations had foreseen Neither 
Matthew, nor any of the other 
Gospels, irKluding the apocryphal 
ones, give the numbei of the magi 
Oriental tradition puts their 
number at twelve, but the hfth- 
century Armenian Gospel of the 
Infancy/ limits them, for the first 
time, to three This may very well 
have been based on the fact that 
Matthew mentions three gifts that 
they brought to the infant Jesus. 
This apocryphal Gospel also 
introduced the idea that the wise 
men were kings and gave them 
individual names as well as 
kmgeiorns One was Mclkon, or 
Melchior„ kin^ of the Persians, 
another Gasper, king of the 
Indians, and the last baithasar, kmg 
of the Arabs There is no 
explanation where or why the three 
should have met and what they 
were doing for so long away from 
their kin^oms Later, popular 
imagination fuither embellished the 
legend, transforming the Magi into 
representatives of the three races 
of men then known to the world 
the white, the yellow, and black, ^llt 
paying tribute to Christianity They 
have also been seen as symbols of, 
first, the old theologies that 
recognvc the revelation two, 
krwiwledge which abases itself 
before innocence and three, 
riches prostrating Itself at the feet 
I >f pov. ei ty T he t hree gifts may also 
stand foi C hrisi’s Royalty (gold), his 
Divinilv' (fiankincense) and his 
F\ission (myrrh which is bitter and 
so ennesponds lo suffering) 

The incident is also a simple 
statement of the fact t4^ vUiite- 
Herod and the Jews weie ignorant 
of the biith of the Messiah among 
them and when inloimed of it. 
maintained the most m<>iK}nant 
haired <iqaii,st Fiim stiangc’rs from 
afar knc»w of it tvfore theni. and 
hastened to pay reverence ^me 
see 111 the went a true prophecy of 
the next few centuries when the 
Jews rejected Jesus as the messiah 
and Gentiles accepted him It has 
country, which suggests they all also been suggested that in the 
came from the same place With persons of the Magi. Science paid 
respect to Palestine, ‘from the east’ homage to Religion 
can mean only Persia or To each his own and a merry 
xj -- ChnslmAs lo .<11 _ 
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Gandhi in old age—II 


F or GancJii, no raconstructio 
of society, no building of 
swaraj, could be complete 
withiout a radical refoim of the 
country's educational system 
Education provided not only skills 
but also fostered attitudes, values, 
and priorities, and these had to be 
changed Gandhi’s close attention 
to education in the bte 19305 was 
a working out of the views he had 
long held and publicfzed 
Western style, English medium 
education separated the educated 
from the “real India”, their village 
compatriots, cut at the roots of 
India’s civilization, and denigrated 
physical labour, which for Gandhi 
had both dignity arxl moral worth 
The question loomed larger in his 
writings in 1935 through 1937, 
gaming added significance once 
Congress ministries became 
responsible for education under 
the new constitution, yet did not 
have the money to expand it on 
existing lines, particularly as 
reduction in excise and land 
revenue were Congress priorities 
not the least because of Gandhi’s 
own insistence on temperance 
and lessening villagers’ financial 
burdens) By late 1937 he had 
contrived a self-financing scheme 
of primary and secondary 
education based on handicrafts 
p-ar beyond merely attempting to 
solve the financial problem, 
however, it tackled the very aims 
of eudcation as well as the 
learning by rote” methods that so 
>ften deadened the learning 
•rocess This style of education 
hrou^ practical training <^hould 
lot )ust produce literates, people 
whose ambition was thereby to 
gam safe, sedentary jobs, but 
hould tram the whole student, 
drawing out the best of body, 
mind, and spirit He propounded 
hese principles when chainng an 
Educational Conference at 
Wardha in late October 1937 
which was attended by Congress 
education ministers, among 
ithers f he upshot was a 
ommittee headed by Zakir 
Husam which reported to Gandhi 
on Decemlier 2 submitting a 
cheme of liasic education based 
on hts principles Different 


Gandhi’s experiment 
with truth and moral 
pronouncements may 
haue done litile to change 
the ways of many 
Congressmen 'who were 
already beginning to 
indulge in corruption in 
the late Thirties, but they 
significantly shaped the 
Congresses’ ideal ethos, 
the image against which- 
men could be measured 
both then and after 
independence, says 
Judith Brown m the 
second part of her essay 


recommendatior\s at different, 
rates, and the Government of 
India persuaded the Central 
Advisory Board of Education to 
appoint a committee to study the 
Wardha Scheme, partly to expose 
Its weaknesses In practice, 
radical reform on the Gandhian 
pattern was dashed by the 
outbreak of war and resignation of 
the Congress ministries 

Because Gancffii was committed 
to radical changes of attitudes, 
habits, and patterns of 
relationship, he could not but be 
deeply concerned with the means 
of change The issue of means and 
ends had concerned Gandhi for 
years as he wrestled with his 
primary commitment to the 
pursuit of truth Now, in ihe 
closing phase of his life, the issue 
became the more urgent One 
reason tor this was the ewdent 
failure in the short term of so 
many of his actions to date, such 
as in cementing communal unity, 
in making Congress a truly mass 
organization, and in spreading a 
true commitment to nonvoolence 
Another reason was the 
increasingly vocal opposition to 
him by a wide range of prominent 
individuals and groups among his 
compatriots who judged him 
variously as unpractical, radically 
destructive, or clearly aligned with 
forces of social and political 
conservatism 

Act 


tances of the passing years 
produced a significant shift within 
Gandhi’s undersfanding of 
ohimso, they modified his attitude 
to the appropriate means fcr 
achieving actual social and 
economic change Just at the 
point in time when Congressmen 
gained sufficient political jxiwer 
dirough the reformed constitution 
and electoral success to enact 
legislation on such issues as land 
revenue and education, Gandhi 
emphasized increasingly the 
primary need to reconstruct 
society from the bottom up rather 
than via official reforms He was 
willing that Congress should use 
tlie legislatures for “s*’rvice”, 
although he was deeply worried 
that this new access to power and 
resources would throw Congress 
oft track as a nationally 
representative body and would 
breed competition anti corruptKin 
He insisted at the start of 1936 that 
reconstructive work could begin 
without possession of formal 
power in the country's decision 
making and executive structures 
in his view, true power would 
actually be generated by mutual 
cooperation and service at local 
level 

At the point when Gandhi and 
Congressmen increasingly 
appeared to be on deviating paths 
after the paltry “results” of the 
individual civil disobedience of 
1940 1941, Gandhi wrote a large 
pamphlet on the constructive 
programme and its meaning and 
place This was the great formal 
manifesto of his vision of 
constructing swaraj “by truthful 
and non violent means " It 
covered the whole range of his 
amcems, ncluding communal 
unity the abolition of 
untouchability, profiibition, khadi, 
village sanitation, health* and 
hygiene, basic education, the role 
of women, Hindustani as the 
national language, econumu 
equality, the role of peasants, 
labour, and students It concluded 
with an indicfation of the 
circumstances in which civil 
disobedence might be appropri 
ale for redress of a local wrong, to 
arouse consciences, or withm the 



particular issue Civil disobt'dienct* 
had 111 his understanding a severely 
restricted role the work oi 
construction, lx)wewt>r, was vital in 
Its own right and as a piefviration 
for civil disobedience He 
concluded with his masterly sense 
of symbol “My harxlling of civil 
disobedience without the 
constructive programme will be like 
a paralysed hand attempting to lift a 
spoon " 

Gandhi’s great span of concerns 
often seemed penpheral to the 
moie restricted field </f ptiiftics as 
understofxl by most Congressnwn 
Yet the resulting briMdth and depth 
of his public work i ontributed to his 
wide repute and unique ixMsona' 
appeal, simultaneously provoking 
cnticism that he was fnttenng his 
time and energy on matters 
messential to tlx' struggle wiest 
political powei from the Brilisl’ 
Space permits oi ily a bnet glaix c at 
his range of publx. work, but if 
suggests Ixiw fie was able to build ii 
unique all Irdia role in a society 
wlx’re literat'y was low aixJ nxiss 
c ommui iicatioii'- e \trei ilel y limited 

T Hh aging Mahatma’s place m 
Congress pohtxrs betwreen IStib 
and 1942 can test be 
analyzed^in two phases, with the 
outbreak of World War D as the 



Garrahi uisiHng detenus at 
provincial levels 


dividing line between them At 
first sight the years 1985-1989 
appear to represent a completely 
new phase in Gandhi's role in 
Congress The yeai 1934 had seen 
the end of the agitational exilities 
that were Gandhi’s particular 
forte and his “retirement” to 
concentrate on village work 
through bodies and strategies 
•ndependent of Congress, having 
failed late that year to restructure 
Congress into a small, disciplined 
band of activists, firmly onented 
towards his understarxiing of 
swara} and dedicated to public 
service rather than tlie politics of 
place, perks, and prestige 

Connected with this failure was 
the prospect and then the 
actuabty of major changes in 
Indian politics and Congress’s 
lesponse The 1935 reforms 
offered much enlarged power to 
Indian politicians as the provinces 
of British India gained far reaching 
autonomy Congress responded 
to this offer and adapted itself to 
the new structure of political life 
by transforming itself, piecemeal 
and painfully, from a loose 
agitational movement into an 
electxineenng body, and then a 


party of government It became 
effectively the political 
environment for most Hindus 
concerned with political power 
Consequently, its leaders had to 
solve a host of new problems 
basic ones of organization and 
finance, evolution of techniques 
and strategies to achieve a 
minimal but essential continental 
unity among the different regions, 
factions, and ideologica] groups 
represented within its expanding 
and increasingly heterogeneous 
ranks, and the delineation of 
poiicKiS - which ccxild no longer 
be shelved once Congress 
ministries were in power — on 
such potentially divisive matters 
as land revenue and land 
dbstributxjn and the mamtenatvie 
of law and order 

For his part, Gandhi realized 
tlie frailty of F"ongress as an 
instrument for ixhieving his 
primary ends If was difficult to 
control, often divided, and full of 
people who had little time for h*' 
spiritual vision and its implications 
and denied the primacy of 
nonviolence in all relationships 
Although he refused to be 
corrupted or entrapped by 




Congress, he continued to value it 
highly and was committed to it, 
despite his formal departure from 
Its ranks In 1935 he indicated to 
Jawaharial Nehru that although 
his proposals to reform its 
constitution had largely been 
abandoned, and although there 
was evidence of corruption with it, 
“it was a most effective instrument 
of our progress ^nd capable of 
being used to prepare the country 
for a final and successful effort for 
achieving freedom ” Part of its 
value to him lay in its unique 
position as the one body that 
ccxild be recognized as trans 
communal, as truly national, and 
capable of replacing the Rey His 
overtly stated ambition to see 
Congress recognized as such Liy 
Dehind his attitude to Jinnah, even 
earlier it influenced hts caiefui 
choice of satyagraha tactics in 
1930 and his activities during the 
uneasy “trjace” of mid 1931 as he 
prepared his way and standing to 
be Congress spokesman in 
London He also believed that 
despite Its limitations it was a 
revolutionary bcxiy capable of the 
unique expenment of nonviolent 
revolution and that its record in 
piovincia' office m the latter 1930& 
was basically less corrupt than 
tiiat ut Its predecessors and was of 
greater benefit to the masses 

A LTHCXJGH Ganc&ri valued 
Congress, some Con 
gressmen clearly placed 
little or diminishing value on him 
Not only had they rejected his 
vision of a purified, streamlined 
Congress in 1934, there were 
continual cross currents of 
hostibty to and irKomprehension 
of him Some of his cntics were 
like Bhulabhai D.'sai or 
Satyamurti, who insisted that 
Congress should engage in the 
new power structures, often 
because such a strategy seemed 
most productive in their particular 
provincial situation In their local 
politics satyagraha had paid 
decieasing dividends, and they 
resented the supercilious, “holier 
than thou ’ attitudes of those 
close to G^dhi Hindus in a bcal 
minority feh as particulaily 
burdensome and destructive, in 
their local situatxin, the weight of 
continental ' politics often 
associated with Gandhi, as in the 
case ot the Communal Award 


Others felt that the Mahatma was 
evading crucial social and 
economic issues and cushioning 
reactionary torccs in public life 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai’s outburst in 
1936 to Jawaharial for not 
standing up for the Socialists 
against Gandhi’s pnonties and his 
supporters was symptomatic of 
their thinking Other currents of 
hostibty to Gandhi originated 
locally in faction struggles, where 
an aggrieved or dsadvantaged 
group might see Gandhi's local 
supporters, with the Mahatma as 
their figurehead, as the 
“estabbshmcnt", or where Irxral 
disputes involved the central 
Congress leadership closely 
associated with Gandh' in 
exercising disciplinary power The 
cnsis in the Central Ptovinces in 
1938, when the “High Command” 
(the Working Committee 
f^rliamcntary Sub Committee 
composed of Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Rajcndra Prasad, and A K Azad) 
eventually disciplined the chiel 
minister was a particularly 
turbulent case in point Meihadev 
Desai noted that in the wake of 
this cnsis Gandhi was being called 
fiend, villain, demon, and 
murderer Bengal was another 
province where local factions 
iimong Congressmen were bitter, 
so bittei that they actually 
spawned two rival Congress 
committees This, combined with 
the pressure of being a communal 
minority, generated hostibty to 
Gandhi Such evidence suggests 
th<)t Gandlii’s skills and power 
bast were all India rather than 
regional, however, before 
investigating this from the record 
of what Gandhi actually did in 
Congress, it is illuminating to 
trace what lie said about h's 
relationship with Congress 

In a press statement on his 
resignation from Congress in 
October 1934 Gandhi insisted 
that he would still take an interest 
in Congress, but not in its detailed 
workings, and would "certainly 
cease to shape the policy of the 
Congress organization as 1 had 
the privilege ot doing till the last 
moment of the session ” 
Thereafter he maintained that his 
influence on Congress was 
“purely moral”, and primarily 
throu^ the Working Committee, 
whose meetings he attended if 
mvited and when his advice was 
solicited Many of its meetings he 
did not attend, and on many of its 
actions he said that he had no 
prior knowledge before they were 


made public In his view only the 
Working Committee and the 
president could properly speak on 
behalf of Congress He refused to 
intervene in Congress admnistra 
tivc matters and to interfere with 
the work of Congress ministers, 
emphasizing that the Working 
Committee was the proper 
recipient for any complaints about 
the latter, although people sought 
his intervention and advocacy 
Yet what Gandhi actually did in 
the ambience of C'ongress politics 
suggests that “retirement” and 
"moral influence" were 
misixsmers for his role, although 
the former properly desenbed his 
foimal position, particularly m 
contrast to the years 1928 1934 
He was throughout 1935 1939 
deeply involved in the all India 
aspects and direction of 
Congress He acknowledged this 
to Nehru when the latter was in 
Furope late m 1935, and 
contemporaries repeatedly 
commented that this was the 
cast' The Delhi government 
1 ortmghtly Reports tor Jaruary 
1935, for exzimple, noted not just 
the attention that Gandhi 
attiacted, but ’he range of people 
who tame to him for disc ussiuns 
and guidance including local 
Congressmen, members of the 
Congress Scx.iaiist Party (CSP), 
and the Congress president, 
Rajendra Prasad When the AICC 
and Congress Parliamentary 
Board met in midmontii in Delhi, 
Prasad, Bhu abhai Desai, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, and J B 
Kripalani visited him daily for long 
talks, “thus affording further 
indications of the generally 
accepted fact that no important 
decision is made by the Congress 
party without the advice of Mr 
Gandhi having first been 
obtaned ” Full Congress sessions 
at Lucknow and Faizpur in 1936 
elicited the seune kind of comment 
about Gandhi’s hold on 
continental policy, and in mid 
1937 It was to Ganclhi that Lord 
Lothian turned when he hoped to 
have pressure exerted on 
Comgress to accept otfice under 
the new constitution 

O NE of Gandhi’s persistent 
roles in Congress wasthat 
of mediator and unifiet It 
was no new role, it had been 
partially responsible for his re 
emergence into overt dominance 
in Congress in 1928-1929 In the 
iatei 19306 some of the occasions 



when Gandhi acted as mediator 
concerned individuals He did his 
best in 1937. for example, to 
mediate in the dispute between 
Vallabhbhai Patel arxd K l- 
Nanman ovei the leadership 
election within the Bombay 
Congress party in ‘he legislature, 
although even he could not 
ultimately heal the nft between 
them In February 1938 at the time 
of the Hanpura Congress he tried 
to soothe tension between Patel 
and the Socialists, urging Patel not 
to be verbally aggressive, for this, 
he felt, was not the way to win 
them over It was Nehru’s volatile 
char£icter and radical ideas, 
generating strain with Gandhi’s 
own close associates, however, 
whii-h most taxed his mcdiatury 
skills A partu ularly sharp 
exchanije between Nehru (as 
piesderit) and the Gandhi group, 
whom he had agreed to include in 
the Working Committee, occur 
red in a meeting of that committee 
at Wardha on Apnl 27 29, 1936 
The issue was Congress contact 
with the masses, including labour 
relations and agranan problems 
Nehru offered to resign, but the 
meeting adiourned late on Apnl27 
and then again in mid morning on 
April 28 without a resolution of the 
conflict Gandhi was then called in 
to hear opposing views, a 
compromise was etfected 
Differences continued to erupt in 
subsequent weeks, nowever, and 
late in June several senior non 
Socialists sent letters of 
resignation to Nehru and again it 
was Gandhi who patched up an 
agreement After prolonged talks 
with Gandhi, Rajendia Piasad 
told Nehnj that they withdrew 
their resignations The Mahatma 
had further private remonstra 
tions with Jawdharlal to gexxf 
effect Gandhi and his allies, Patel 
and Raiaji, were deligfitcd at the 
restoration of harmony evidetit in 
the smoothness of the Working 
Committee meeting in Bombay in 
late August 

Gandhi also acted as cntic and 
chastiser of Congress in person 
to individuals, and publicly m 
relaton to Congress as a whole, 
often through the columns of his 
jou’nals Once Congress 
governments had come to power, 
he offered much public advice on 



Gandhi patting a new-born calf at Sevagram Identifving with 
India’s rural masses 


their behaviour Office was not a 
prize, but an opiening for service 
Ministers were p>aid too much, but 
they must at least work hard for 
their salaries and bve simply They 
should follow a programme which 
should include cheap and swift 
justice, educational reform, and 
prohibition Yet Congress rule 
was not a icence for aiiarchy, and 
it was right that Congress 
ministers should safeguard law 
and order Congress Ministers 
must also learn to burn red tape, 
he wrote, after the experience of a 
year of Congress provincial 
government If Congress was the 
revolutionary body he considered 
it to be, it must not rely on old 
styles of government but must 
fotge new patterns of siniple and 
efficient government, responsive 
to the needs of the masses He 
became increasingly disturbed 
that access to power was 
corrupting Congressmen and he 
pubkcly chastized the party -for 
tbs, cnticianq the scramble for 
the fruits of office and the 
influence that this was having on 
competition for places in 
Congress committees ITus was 


not the way to win saiafa/or work 
tlie programme of holding office 
Similarly, he berated Ccxigiess for 
wliat he saw as its failure in 
nonviolence, noiriy as examples 
violent picketing, factional stnfe 
leading to the ‘seiairc” of local 
Congress buildings by dissident 
groups, rowdiness designed to 
break up meetings, and incite 
ment to loot capitalists “If 
violence is not checked in time, 
the Congress will'go to pieces 
purely from internal decay ’’ On a 
different tack, he complained that 
from the evidence of the 1938 
Hanpura session he coukt see no 
sign that Congress wasidentifying 
Itself with India’s rural masses 
Congress was still too expensive 
and sophisticated what need was 
there for electric light or 
mottori/ed transport? The 
session had demonstrated social 
division rather than educating 
villagers and “establishing a hving 
and national contact between the 
city dweller and the viDager ” 

The aging saint’s moral 
pronouncements may have dbne 
little to change the way many 
Congressmen actually behaved 




but they did significantlv shape 
Congress’ ideal ethos, the image 
against which men could be 
measured both then and after 
Independence They were, also a 
constant public reminder to 
Congress and a public declaration 
ot its ambivalent dual status k had 
power, yet it oppxised the power 
structure impost by the British 
Ra) It was a legitimate body 
working within the formal 
constitution of the state, yet was 
always potentially an agitaticmal 
movement likely to be banned by 
the imperial overlords Pnson 
might yet be the mark of servne in 
Congress rather than a rrunister’s 
desk Congress must be prepared 
to change its mode of operations 
in order to keep its discipline tight 
and Its powder dry in anbcipafaon 
of another civil disobedience 
campaign 

Although Gancfiii maintained 
that he could not "represent" 
Congress, he did play an 
important linkage role in 
Congress’s relations with other 
groups in pubbe hfe Again it was a 
continent^ role and depended on 
his standing as an eminent all 
India figure and one of unique 
moral stature He failed signally in 
estabhshmq such a bnkuge in 
relations between Congress and 
the government He was, 
however, very carefiJ to assume 
this role only when he felt that 
there was a chance of a successful 
outcome and in 1936 specifcally 
told Birla that he could see no 
point in farther talks with the 
Viceroy because "their policy and 
ours are poles apart ’’ C^apite the 
famous Gandhi—Irwin Pact of 
1931 on which so much of his 
prestige rested, he was pohucally 
astute enough to realize that this 
sort of compromise‘could only be 
brought off when both parties 
would gam by face-saving 
agreements engineered by himself 
as the sasitly figure marginal to 
the routine rough and tumble of 
politics The shadowboxing 
preparatory to Congress agree¬ 
ment to accept office was a clear 
example of such a situation 
Gandhi regularly maintained 
personal contact wth the highest 
levels of government, even vdhen 
no speerfk issue was at hand, in 


adiscuBSKin It was a general and 
personal encounter at the 
Viceroy's invitatKHi and nothing 
wasexpectedfromit They spoke 
about rural uplift and die North- 
West Frontier A similar meeting 
occurred in Apni 1938. In January 
1939, however, Gandhi approa¬ 
ched Linbthgow on matters 
connected with various princely 
states They corresponded 
frankly and cordially, but tne 
Viceroy would not take up the 
issues raised and gently turned 
asxie as inappropriate Gandhi’s 
suggestion of a possible meeting 
Both GancSii and the Viceroy 
seem to ha ve recognised the value 
to each of them and the 
organisations that they represen¬ 
ted in maintaining open lines of 
communication between them 
Gandhi also engaged in further 
“linkage’’ activity with govern 
ment at the provincial level when 
he interested himself m the release 
of pobtical detenus sbli in jail for 
violent offences, particularly in 
Bengal This consumed much of 
his time and energy m 1937-1938, 
as he corresponded with 
government and visted pnsoners, 
speaking to them of nonviolence 
and extracting from them 
promises of figure nonviolence 
Although this work was not totally 
successful, Gandhi did much to 
control public feelings and 
possibly to restrain violent 
elements in pubbe life, 

Another area where Gandhi 
briefly attempted a linkage rote 
was relations between Congress 
and the princely states The future 
of the prince-t and their peoples 
became a significant issue for 
Congress once the prospect of 
federation was written into the 
1935 act of reform From then it 
became more important to 
Congress that in any federation 
the pnnees should not form a solid 
consen/abve bloc at the centre, 
totally unrepresentative of their 
subjects A more immediate 
dimension to Congress concern 
was the fact that agitations in the 
states could and did become 
power bases for Congress 
dissidents in BritisJi'lndia, thereby 
threatening to disrupt Congress 
still further In this phase of his 
career Gandhi at first tMud bttks 


not convnit hntiseif to anything 
certain about the states' future. 
He graduaBy began to sense the 
potential for strife between 
indiar» and withm Congress as 
agitations multiplied m the states, 
however, and he tfirew his weight 
behind a pobey of Congiess- 
restneted encouragement and 
control of such agitations In 1939 
he became involved m an agitation 
in his native Flajkot when even his 
local repute and mediatory skills 
and his access to ^ Delhi 
hierarchy could do little to alter 
the attitude of the BtaUe 
government or demonstrate a 
sqccessfui, nonvioient pattern for 
states’ peoples’ movements He 
was deeply hurt by this failure and 
the hostibty he provoked among 
Congressmen, including Jtawa- 
haiial Nehru Thereafter he 
refused personal involvement in 
any states’ movements land 
delegated all matters concerning 
the states to Jawaharlal as 
presxlent of the States' Peoples’ 
Conference Although he 
personally could not perform ao 
active linkage role between 
Congress and the pnnees, his 
pubbe pronouncements did so in a 
general way by persistently 
playing down hostibty to the 
pnnees themselves, condemning 
rather the system that they were 
operating with British assistance 
Again the mediator and unifier 
was at work, trying to heat nfts 
and avert strife between Indians 


G andhi’s relationship 
with Congress from his 
"retirement'* in 1934 to 
the new pohticai situation created 
by the outbreak of war in 1939 was 
neither simple nor unambiguous. 
He vzJued Congress highly, yet 
distrusted it; he was revered as its 
necessaty le^r but distrusted by 
many groups widisi it, He was 
central to ifs functiorung asanall- 
bidia body, yet hts role within it 
was often hidden, and he was 
never confined by it This 
reiationshq? resulted from die 
interaction of his parheuiar skills 
and pnontics witha specific phase 
SI Congress d4vsbpment and 
that of India’s formal political 
structures. The war years 




Candht with Nehru Using Jawaharlal to influence India 


many of these patterns of pobtical 
development Predictably, thisled 
to modifications of Gandhi’s role, 
in Congress and impact on 
pobtical life 

The Meihatma’s own atttude to 
hs role in Congress did not alter 
with the outbreak of war Through 
this second phase he continued to 
maintain that despite the new 
situation he could not take control 
of Congress That role now 
properly belonged to Jawaharlal, 
and Gandhi envisaged using 
Jawaharial to influence India He 
continued to fje deeply concerned 
for Congress un'ty and its 
representative character, and he 
saw his role partly as sustamer of 
thebe crucial aspects of its nature 
As he brooded on the possibility 
and the shape erf a new civil 
disobedience campaign, he 
constarrfly f»d in mind the need tp 
mantan Congress’s internal unity 
and to soften potential Muslim 
hostibty to such a move and the 
near certainty of communal 
violence ui such an event 
Furthermore, he conbnued to 
imt his activities in order to 
preserve himself for work that he 


primary vocation—namely, the 
exploration of the potential of 
nonviolence in an increasingly 
violent and potentially self- 
destruebve world So he still 
involved himself in the minutiae of 
ashram affairs and people’s 
personal lives biS persistently 
insulated himself from die "bread 
and butter politxrs’’ of Congress 

For example, in 1941 he refused to 
become embroiled in a major 
factional dispute among Congre¬ 
ssmen in Coorg, noting that he 
referred all problems concerning 
municipal affairs to Rajendra 
Prasad or J Kripalani In 
exploring non-viplence in the new 
context, he had no prearranged 
plan but continued to visualize 
himself as a pragmatist, working 
out problems as they arose, and 
persistently turning himself to 
fasten to the “mner votce," He 
made this explicit in descnbir^ his 
relations with the Working 
Comrruttee in August-September 
1939 and agam in early 1941 vdien 
he admitted, "i mustconfess that I 
have no po«tive plan m front of 
me. Let me say that God will tend 


as He has done before now " 
Although Garxihi saw a basK 
contmuity m his relabons with 
Congress, the histoncai records 
indicate that there were two major 
a^iects of his role in Congress 
between 1939 and 1942, arxf they 
were markedly dtfferent from 
those urfneh had composed the 
more diffuse role he had played m 
the previous four years Now he 
was an overtly crucial force m all 
Congress decisu>ns about all-India 
relations with the government and 
the iViastermind behind potential 
and actual civil disobedience Ffis 
high profile in Congress 
developed because circumstan¬ 
ces external to Congress forced 
on It a senes of ccntmental 
decisions and made all India 
priorities paramount in compan- 
son with the local arrd provincial 
priorities that had irKreasingly 
become the stuff of Congress 
pohtics as the party learned* to 
work and exploit the new 
institutions oj government 
Gandhi recognised this shift to a 
visible role in Congress u^en he 
spoke to the Subjects Committee 
at the Ramgarh session in March 
1940 It was his wish to take this 
step and break the self-denying 
ordinance which had meant rare 
attendance at Congress since 
1934 if civil disobedience under 
his command was a possibihty, he 
wanted to see the material which 
he would have to handle Yet this 
wider, more pubhc role was never 
statac This is not the place for a 
detailed treatment of the mar^ 
interlocking pieces which made 
up the total of Congress pohtics, 
but the marked fluctuations in 
Gandhi’s posibon between late 
1939 and his incarcerabon in jail in 
Ai’gust 1942 illuminate both ^ose 
pohtics and his own limitabons as 
well as power m pubbe life 

to be continued 


Reproduced with permission from 
‘Congress and Indian Nationalism 
The Pre Independence Phase', edited 
by Richard Sisson ana Stanley 
Wolpert, and published by Oxford 
Uniuersi^ Press by arrangement with 
the Re gents of the Universitv of 
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Deal — 5 
North Dealer 
NS-Vul 


WEST 
S Q76 
H Q43 
D A 

C K 108532 


NORTH 

S 82 

H A 1 082 
D K9832 
C J4 

EAST 
S J 1 043 
H K976 
D 10765 
C 9 

SOUTH 
S AK95 
H J 5 
D QJ4 
C AQ76 


Btddinss - 

North— East — South— West 

Pass— Pass—1 club(i)— 2 club 


2 Diamonci Pass—3 clublii)— Pass 
3-Heart Pass—3 No-Trum|>tend) 


West leads C 5 The dummy is spread 
You call Jor dummy’s jack, East foUows 
with C 9 and you play C 6 Your natural 
play IS D 2 from the table as a J 2 break in 
the suit will get you 9 tricks and the 
contract West wins the trick over D J by 
D A and, sensing the declarer’s intention, 
makes the bnlhant move of H Q 1 he 
declarer being yourself, is undeted and call 
for H A You then play D 3 and on East s 
D-6 play DQ when west discards C 2 You 
now take stock Number of tricks in 
diamond is now reduced from four to two 
while that in heart increases by one So 
there » now only a tinck short for the 
contract An improvisation is oierefore 
needed You naturally try to construct the 
defending hands West is marked with a 
singleton diamond and most likely holds 6 
cards m club (as East follows with C 9 in 
the firs! tnck) 3 p, m all likelihood west's 
holdmgs are ^ 3*3 1 6 or (n) 2 4-1 6 or (iii) 
4 216 Besides, you correctly surmise 
that the all important 9th tnck has to come 
frc»n an end-play If East is end played and 
w forced to play a dumond to dummy's K 
9, dummy's D 9 wS get you the 9th tnck, 
and if west is end-played and is forced to 
play a club to your A Q ten, you will have 
one additioiiBl tnck to make the contract 
You are to decide which of the 
defenders is vulperable to end play so that 
you can stnp him of the other suits For 
that matter the necessary condition seems 
to be (i) west to hold 6 cards in cipb (iij to 
know the exact distnbutinn of spade You, 
at cordingty, ploy S 5 from hand when west 
hop*- up with S Q West exits with H 4 
When East holds up his king, youh H J 
wins the trick, you i ish A K of spade 
discarding a diamond from the table and 
both itie cU'lenders follow In the five cards 
ending you hold S9 H ml U4 C AQ7 
while dummy holds i> ml H 108 D K9 T 
4 Y ju rvjw have to lonstrci t the exact 
holdings ol west at this sia'ic West will 
now hold minimum 1 cards in < liib and a 
spade and a heart if his •irigirwil holdings 
we'e 4 3 1 6 West may als*) maintain 4 
cards in club if he had ted from six cards 
and a card from any major T o be sure of 



1 The photograph is by Snowdon — 
so the two have to be celebnties, who 
are they^ 

2 He hasa statue ina prominent place 
in an Indian city, a tablet below the 
statue has the inscnptipn, ’"Those 
who believe tn God are fools", who is 
he7 

3 Calcutta has Writers’ Building, 
Bombay Mantradaya, what about 
Madras’ 

4 Which bactenum causes the 
common sore throat’ 

5 What IS the new puzzle from 
Professor Emo Rubik’ 

6 The Chaiukyas, the Cholas, the 
Satvahar»s, the Guptas—which of 
these dynasties established the 
largest dominion in south fodia? 

7 The same region has given us 
Kathakali and Mohini Attam, which 
region arrd what is the pnnapal 
difference between the two? 

8 Martinique, St Lucia, St Vincent, 
Grenada,and the Grenadines- what 
are these and what name is 
collectively given to them? 

9 ‘‘If you get a good wife, ycxi’tl be 
happy', if you get a bad wife, you'll be a 
philosopher ” Who aaid this/ 

10 Why did the Chinese, in the 
Middle Ages, build their houses with 
rounded corners? 


11 Which IS Australia’s largest lake 
and what is special about it’ 

THE ANSWERS: 

rtJp A[|Bnsn 

St )i ‘pi(Biisnv qinog ui aJAg aijeg 1 1 

A(UO 

sauif iqBirjis ui Ay ppoo ')q 8 noi|| 
Aaqi ‘oqm ‘sjuxls ima asnjuoa ojl 01 
saiejpog Ol Slip sainquuc oiey 5 
spuem pj 0 mpui/y\ 
aqi uuoj iaqiaBoi puv ueaqquej 
aqi UI spue{« |)e »«> asaiy g 

uauiom 

Aq uieiiy luiqo^ pje A|uo uatu 
Aqpaauepaqoisiiie)(eme){‘e|eiaf>| i 

sejoio am 9 
^ uo spueq 

>( 3 op ge las Ol si uiie aqj, srfaojD 
luaiajjip rfiom suoqnq jnoj 

pue siaaqm jnc^ are aiaiy^ aaepns 
qaea uo saaej qx>[i auiu q|im a|zznd 
papis-omi p 'qaop s.qiqnu siqx S 
snqx>xiidaii9 ^ 
ajtaqi luauiuiaaob 
JO 4 ®as aqi si aSioaQ 15 J>oj z 
swpejq/pBoy 
lunoy^ uo si anieis aqi ‘luauiaaoui 
ueipiASJQ aqi fo lapunoj aqi 
‘(HA3) »M’<eN suemseiuea A 3 2 
qSnnjbquaiiv 
pjpqjiy pue Aa|sSuix uaq { 


discards after a hesitation the H 9 You are 
new sure of your so* cess You play S 9 
from the hand and dncard-a heart from the 
table In the thMe cards ending Whoever 
holds the 4lh spade wil* be autumaticallv 
end played For west he may af best rash 
C K and will give you a trick in C O For 
fast he may cash H'K .TUT in 


In cither rase your truks will lie 

ft) 2 in spade plus 2 in heart plus 2 in 
diamond plus 3 in < luh 9 trie ks. 
when west hold the 4lh spade 
( 11 ) 2 m spade plus 2 m heart plus 3 in 
diamond plus 2 in club 9 l 

V —.-A,. I 
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THE LION CHRISTMAS 
BOOK* Compiled by Mary 

Batchelor, Lion Publishing, 

Ichnield WayTnngHertsHP23 4 -*‘' 

LE, England, £2 25 

MORE CHRISTMAS FUN ( & 

BOOK; Written by Angela 1 *.« - 

Ludlow, Illustrated by Eileen | ^ ^ 

Madison. Lion Publishing, £199 . 

“CHRISTMAS IS the lime for \ 

— and all sorts of other good ^i^****^^ 

♦hings" It how the first book < 

begins and plunges into a joyous «c>- ^ ' 

'-elebrafion of the festival The 

obvious target is children but the ^ 

book also holds appeal tor adults, ^ «. 

hur, Chiistmas sloru’S and ^ ^ tBHH 

Christmas parties Christmas . ^ 

worship ,1 n d Christmas A page from the Lion Christmas Book 




^ I 
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greetings almost t .'erything 'in 
Christmas is presented 
imaginatively enough to stir adults 
while enthralling ihildren 

What IS Christmas’ “The 
birthday of Jesus’* answers the 
book in child-like, endearing 
fashion But why December 25’ 
The Bible nowhere mentions the 
date, in faict, as the book explains, 
the date derived from pagan 
festivals 

The book sheds light on other 
facets of the festival too For one, 
it briefly looks at the Biblical 
2 u:count and how Christmas is 
celebrated ir different parts of the 
world Then it explains the 
symbols of Christmas It tells how 
h\j}Ily, mistletoe, Christmas 
trees—inextricably lirrkea in the 
popular mind with Christmas— 
evolved many years aiftei the ftrst 
Christmas 

Readers, both Christian and 
non-Chnstian, will be interested 
to leegrn how St Nicholas, a 
medieval saint, quietly slipped 
presents to needy people, and 
thus began the institution of Santa 
Claus travelling on his reindeer 
and distributing presents Or how 
Pnnee Albert, Queen Victorias 


husband, popularised the conceot 
of the Christmas tree Or how an 
Austrian priest hurriedly wrote 
the carol ‘Silent Night, Holy Night’ 
for a Christmas service Little did 
he know that the carol would be 
sung many times over and in far 
flung ai eas, evoking the very spirit 
of Chnstmas The bock also 
mentions the touching incident of 
December 24, 1914, when 
German and Bntish soldiers made 
peace for the night after hearing 
the strain of‘Silent Night’ from the 
German camp 

All along the narrative is lucid 
and gripping Some of the stories 
are well known—C S Lewis’ ‘The 
Lion the Witch and the 
Wardrobe’, Louisia M Alcott’s 
‘Little Women’ etc 

Another draw of this book is 
that adults and children can learn 
a lot from the ‘do-it-yourself 
sections (‘Presents to give’, 
‘Biscuits to make’, ‘Christmas 
table decorations’) 

A word about the illustrations— 
colourful and animating as 
anything dealing with Chnstmas 
should be 

Altogether a real Chnstmas 
treat 


More Chnstmas Fun Book is 
exclusively for little ones, just 
awakening to the thrilf of learning 
But parents too can denvc great 
pleasure explaining the book to 
children and watching them get 
engrossed with it This b<x>k lays 
out ideas and activities on 
Chnstmas These are designed to 
tell the story of Chnstmzm while 
actively involving the child There 
are games to be played and 
pictures to be coloured 
interspersed is the Biblical story, 
wntten as simply as a bedtime 
tale 

Children and parents should be 
delighted with this easy to-foilow 
fun guide on Christmas 
SUSAN GEORGE 

Books 

received 

Entrepreneurial Strategy and 
Labour — A study in ImBa's 
Textile Industry: ^ Sanjay P 
Thakur, Chiunakya Pubhcationr. 
F 10/14 Model Town, Delhi 
110009, Rs 100 

Vietnam: by Ritu Sharma 
Sterling Publishers, Rs. 110. 




Social quest 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND 
SOC lAL CONCERN IN 
HONOUR OF PROFESSOR B 
K ROY BURMAN edited by S 
B Chakxaljuatti.Muiiil Publications, 
Delhi 110035, Rs 450 

Prot B K Roy Burman, a living 
legend in anthropological literatuie, 
"has brought Indian society under the 
span of anthropology,-and at the same 
time, has shown how an anthropolo 
gical perspectiye, while immeasurably 
enriching our understanding provides 


options (or arliun - options, which 
may subserv.e the vital interests ol the 
nation as well as of the evolving world 
at targe 

His field of work is so wide, 
multifari(>us and multi dinieiisiunal 
that It 's nc \t to impossible to portray 
this esteemed wonder si holar’as well 
as administrator in few words bet 'ause 
many ihipg*- will remain unsaid 

lindei the i irtumstantes, Dr S B 
Chakrabeiti, editor of the book, has 
most appiuprialelv publistn d this 
felicitation volume in honour ot t’lof 
Roy Burman Besides the forewoid 
acknowledgemerit and mtrodiit tion, 


list of contributors, epilogue, index, 42 
other valuable research articles are 
incorporated in this book 

Prdf L K Mahapatra's piortrayal ol 
the nature and evolution of the 
Professor’s research is highly 
illuminating Di A K Danda has 
further enriched this assessment 
Bhupinder Singh has t ommented on 
his mode of work S M Kulkarni has 
meticulously and painstakingly 
t .implied 109')6 uodH/ '1 7 < 


IAPAN KUMAR SOM 


Euphemistically speaking 


DICTIONARY OF AMERI¬ 
CAN AND BRITISH El )PHE- 
MISMS by R W Holder, Bath 
University Press 22 50 

W HAT do we not speak 
about directly'’* Death, 
disease, madness, 
political reality, and various bodily 
outbursts south of the waist In 
some /ones of awkward talk we 
are slowly gethng franker the 
AIDS campaign, for instance, 
though widely criticised for 
vagueness, is impressively specific 
it viewed in historic-linguistic 
terms 

Governments (traditionally 
spouters of euphemism) 
discussing sex (traditionally a 
subiert for euphemism) and 
actually telling you what not t put 
where without first donning a 
thingummy Not bad 

In most areas though, we are 
still unrepentanfly pussyforrtmg 
You can watch a space shuttle 
blow up and be told that there 
appea'^s to bea’mal'.jnction’ You 
can sil petrified in an airline scat 
while the crew dribble police lies at 
you involinq words like ‘small’ and 
‘routine’ During mc^st sports 
commentaries the listener has to 
effect an internal simultaneous 
translation Recently 1 watched on’ 
television some matches m the 


European football league, the 
commentaries m English 
described a footballer’s behaviour 
on an ascending scale of 
‘physical’, ‘violent’, ‘robust’, ‘very 
violent’, ‘committed', ‘murder 
ous’, and ‘over committed’ 1 
wonder what Indian languages do 
when Cheema Okene is rampant* 
Politics and warfare continue to 
coin and proudly parade their 
linguistic deceptions The 
Communist world is more 
advanced and systematic in this, 
but Western private enterprise is 
not doing too badly Nixon and 
Haig and Reagan have all worked 
hard at not saying what they 
mean, and official spokesmen are 
very supportive When the Libyan 
bombing, for example, was 
desenbed as a 'surgical strike’, the 
only approximation to sense lay in 
the fact that many of the raid’s 
victims subsequently required 
surgery In the Falklands 
campaign a cluster bomb used by 
the RAF consisted of more than a 
hundred bomblets, each of which 
when exploded disintegrated jnto 
hundreds of high velocity 
fragments dispersed over a wide 
area Explaining this the London 
Review of Book*, wrote, “The 
effect on what are •juphemistically 
called soft skinned 'argets - a 
category which includes people— 


IS devastating ’’ 

In politics, which includes 
diplomacy, a whole range of 
euphemisms has now been used 
too often to achieve the desired 
softening ‘Cordial’ talks are not 
positively acrimonious ‘wide 
ranging talks’ cover several topics 
of which many are irrelevant to 
the problems in hand, ‘full and 
frank discussion’ or a ‘full and 
frank exchange of vews’ implies 
some degree of ill feeling, ‘both 
positions were stated clearly’ 
means there was no agreement, 
‘some progress towards 
agreemerit’ means that minuscule 
concessions were made on either 
side 

Things are not much clearer in 
interpersonal traffic too Many 
years ago, I remember being quite 
baffled when a Manchester barber 
asked me if 1 wanted ‘something 
for the weekend, sir"^’ What could 
he mean"^ A packet of 
sandwiches'^ A ticket to the Cup 
finaP A pliant companion’ Even 
English friends were not too sure 
when I asked them later But 
unlike thieves’ cant, euphemism is 
not generally designed to exclude 
the listener, it is intended rather to 
•screen out a little truth, like 
linguistic cold cream And it 
comes, like cold creams^ in 
varying strengths 


Much sexual euphemism is 
celebratory (or anxious, hostile, 
paranoid) rather than evasive, and 
Its function one of humorous 
variation rather than a denial of 
reality In his article on 
euphemism R W Fowler could 
complain about the Victorians 
being 'mealy mouthed’ in using 
such phrases as ‘nether garments 
ai>d 'unmentionables’ and 
’inexpressibles’ But what would 
he have thought about the female 
character in a novel 1 re^ cntly read 
who, noting that she was in her 
menstrual period, called it 
’vampire time’’ 

T hat reference to Fowler 
leads me to think that Mr 
Holder’s dictionary is really 
a Partndgean work - personal, 
opinionated, entertaining, over 
reliant on orinted sources, 
lopsided in its bibliography 
sometimes wonky and occasional 


ly plain damn wrong A Bronx 
cheer’, for instance emanates 
from the upper, not the nether, 
end of the human torso It is also a 
curious lexitoqraphu a' (or socio 
sexual) procedure to label ‘F rent'h 
tickler’ obsolete while illustrating 
it with a sole quotation fiom 1982 
(The book was published in 1987 ) 
Mr Holder endorses Fowler’s 
definition of euphemism as the use 
of 'tnild or vague or periphrastic 
expression as a substitute lor 
blunt precision oi disagreeable 
truth’, while hiS subtitle is ‘The 
language of Evasion, Hypocrisy 
Prudery and Deceit But the 
book c instantly bounds anil 
lollops beyond its stated frontiers 
In what sense is ‘bobby’ a 
euphemism lot a (London) 
policerniim' Are we being vague 
when we use such terms, are we 
avoiding pre< ision or truth^ 
Surely not, they are no more than 
mildly humorous altematuvs or 


extensions, but lust as direct in 
their naming as the originals 

Mr Holdei s other mam 
characteristic as a leMCographer 
IS a jaunty desiie to editorialise 
He will either charm you or irritate 
you It is a dangt lous self 
indulgence before long this 
language desenber is coming on 
as the only plain speaking, clear 
seeing chap in a universe where 
the yobs arc not just at the gate 
but in the hall and demanding to 
use the loo 

If you want to be told that 
’women’s liberation’ »s a 
euphemism for ‘aggressive 
leminism , if you think ‘eijua! pav’ 
really means 'inequitable 
remuneration’, if you t>elieve that 
a dictionary entry 'or‘rectification 
of frontiers' is the place lor an 
unlovely sneer at Israel, then this 
is the book tor you 

DCB 


O Jerusalem! 


JtRUSAIEM ON EARTH 
PFOPl r, PASSIONS AND 
POmiCS IN THF HOLY 
CITY hi Abraham R.ibinovich, 
The Free (’US',, $ 

J ciusalem is unique No 
other * ity has been th< 
fouls of so many hopes 
passions,aspirations - and 
delusions There are a thousand 
different dreams of Jerusalem 
visions engendered by three great 
religions 

And then there is the medium 
sized municipality, wnere the 
dreams have to be somehow 
accommodated, the Jerusalem on 
earth of Abraham Rabinovich« 
title 

Rabinovich is an American 
newspaperman who arrived in 
Jerusalem on the eve of the l%7 
war. and who has remained thetc 
since, covering local affairs for the 
Jerusalem Post During this 
period, the city has been Kfjnifieri 
Its population has almost douWeo 
(from 250,00 to anrund bOO.OIK)) 
It has seen more rapid physical 
changes than at any time sin ce th«- 


days of King Herod, 2,000 years 
ago 

The problems facing Jerusalem 
since 1%7 have tieeri immense 
That It has been able to c6pe with 
them IS in large measure due to a 
remarkable mayor, Teddy Kollck, 
and although the excellent 
sketches and portraits that make 
up Jerusalem on earth arc not 
pnmanly political, Rabinovich 
understandably begins with a brief 
account of Kollck and his 
achievements One of Kollek’s 
basic decisions as mayor was that 
Jerusalem would become unified, 
bui not integrated Possibly, given 
the lesistance that integration 
would have encountered, he had 
only a lim'ted choice in the matter, 
but another administration might 
have tried to impose as much 
uniformity as it could The Kollck 
policy, bv contrast, has been to 
permit each of the city’s ethnic 
and religious communities to 
retain its own character 

Rabinovich is too seasoned a 
wi iter ‘o exclaim over Jerusalem’s 
diversity He doesn’t have to he is 
content to record and describe. 


and the facts in themselves are 
enough to make clear what a 
fantastic patchwork of creeds, 
traditions and races the city 
represents 

It IS the city where Father 
Photius, an Austrian born latter 
day hermit who lives in a deserted 
monastery a few miles away, 
comes to buy his supplies It is the 
city u'here the Syrian Orthodox 
Church recc’itly reopened a 
school in wh'ch lessons are given 
in Aramaic — the all but vanished 
language of TalmudiC times, the 
language spoken by Jesus and his 
disciples It IS the :ity where 2,000 
Moroccan families, packed into a 
single neighbourhood, support no 
less than 21 separate synagogues 
Fach one based on a different 
family clan 

There are groups and there are 
subgroups Rabinovich empha¬ 
sises that the tensions that exist 
among the city’s major 
communities are generally less 
than those existing within them 
The ultra orthodox Jewish 
community, for example, is a 
citadel seething with inner 



Orthodox Jeu’s at Jerusalem 
meet, hut no longer in peace 

conflicts Even the small 
Armenian community is split into 
opposing factions And in one 
fascinating episode we are taken 
into the closed world of two 
mutually mistrustful Russian 
Orthodox convents, one owing 
allegiance to the White Church in 
exile, the other to the Red Church 
in the Soviet Union 
Much of Jerusalem on earth is a 
tale of exclus'vc, jealously 
guarded traditions, but 
Rabinovich is at hts happiest, 1 
think, with individuals who are 
capable of looking beyond the 
particular tradition that formed 
them One such hgure is Leib 
Weisfish, a devout Jew frorn the 
Mea Sheanm quarter of 
Jerusalem, a member of the ultra- 
orthodox, anti Zionist unefer- 
ground in his youth, and a 
passionate admirer of Nietzsche 
Another impressive anomaly » 
Hamdi Nubani, a higtily cultured 
Arab 6rom East Jerusalem who 
was responsible for monitoring 


mourning a victim of terrorism 

the Isreieli Press for the Jordanian 
authorities before 1967, his 
accomplishments include 
translating several tractates of the 
Talmud into ornate Koranic 
Arabic 

The varieties of religious 
experience that Rabinovich 
records are very vaned indeed 
They range from the solier 
scholarly labours of Sister 
Abraham, the only White nun 
ever to join the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church to the 
messianic manias that afflict a few 
of the more wild eyed pilgrims to 
Jerusalem every year 

Rabinovich’s own attitude, as 
far as I can ludge, is one of 
sympathetic detachment He 
understands the strength of 
tradition, but he doesn't 
underestimate the threat to the 
stability of Jerusalem represented 
by a large and growing ultra 
orthodox community tt>at rejects 
the authon^*„ of tte State He 
devotes much less space to 


i citi> where three religious 

secular Jerusalem - a pity, since 
he IS such a good reporter that 
one would like to sec what he has 
to say about it Two chapters deal 
with the fxjst 1%7 expansion of 
the city, and the campaign against 
proposed high rise blots on the 
lancisrape waged by the American 
architect Art Kutcher Both are 
crisply wntten, but cover fairly 
familiar ground 

With all the tensions of the last 
20 years, it has been a period in 
which Jerusalem has been for the 
most part remarkably peaceful Is 
that period now at an end? 
Rabinovich doesn’t try to play the 
prophet, he simply ends with an 
account of two neighbounng 
families, one Arab and one 
Jewish, who have managed to 
become fnends, and with the 
reflection, voiced by a member of 
the Jewish family, that we’re all 
hunrian beings — which rnay or 
may not be a consoling thought 

JOHN GROSS 



NATURE WATCH 


The pygmy glider 



Tht? pvqmv ylider is th« smallest fice living 
marsupial that weighs only 0 SO t» 0 0 {]0 

to 14 g ) It lives high among the *ree tops and 
seldom descends to me ground For a nest it 
finds a tinv hole in an old tree that it lines with 
•pieces of div leaves It gives birth to ^ 4 young I 


ones and unlike other marsupials it does not 
carry its young around in a pouch Instead, the 
young are left m the nest, while the parent goes 
m search of nectar and small Uisects among the 
eucalyptus flowets 


A baboon is born 



In a baboon troop the am' al <4 a new-born 
infant arouses great intirest t)idei iiutnile 
baboems and sub-adult lemales .iittmpt to 
groom the mother of the intant and ioi.>.h the 
baby baboon Though voung adult males 


Bcdvers, the o^lv an.n'i duV ^ci'’i titvi d • ir 
I erivironment die tit 'J*-'''’ viarn 

i upto 15 metrec io'i4_ _ _ __ _ 

The train of dn d'lt if'pr>.>t»-'t' >o i-'t'oJs 
' IS iiirget than an> oti'O' Jo'ndi ■- 


' displav no great conce. n older dominant 
males also try their hand at touching the 
' babv and though the mother sometimes »s 
I vsaiv o( such handling by a dominant male ne 
, IS usualK very gentle 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 

S/4NCTUNRY 

MAGAZINE 

WuMraTH-s* by Ghulam Hiumhi 






LANGUAGE, PLEASE. 


Standing on ceremony 


M r Kanialendu De of 
Udayan Palli, Bata 
nagar quotes the 
following sentence “If it is not 
always remembered that all 
tcremonial was originally devised 
to serve a purpose, this is largely 
because contemporar' Indian 
society looks on the births and 
deaths of the great only as an 
excuse to enjoy yet another 
holiday from work" Mr De thinks 
that ‘ceremonial’ is an adjective 

He asks, “How is the said word 
used as a nominative without 
following a noun word‘d’’ 

‘Ceremonial’ is used as both a 
noun and an adjective A 
reference to any good dictionary 
would have made this clear to Mr 
De As an adjective ‘ceremonial’ 
means ‘formal’, ‘as used for or 
related to ceremonies’ he wore a 
ceremonial dress. He was present 
at the ceremonial release of. They 
obsen.'ed the ceremonial ntes of 
marriage As a noun ‘ceremonial’ 
means, ’special order of 
ceremony', ‘system of rites, 
formalitie' proper to any 
occasion, obsei'.'an''e of 
conventions', ji the Roman 
Catholic Church, ii nxiuris the 
book containr.g the ordei of 
ritual 


As a noun the word is both 
abstract and concrete, i e it is 
both a countable and an 
uncountable noun He is very 
orthodox and obscives 
scrupulously the ceremonials 
(countable i e concrete) of 
religion So there is nothing wrong 
in using ‘ceremonial’ as the 
nominative m the sentence we are 
considenng The sense of the 
sentence, however, requires, ’all 
ceremonials weie deiased 

‘All IS used with plural nouns to 
mean the whole number of them 
It IS used with a singular number 
(matenal or abstract noun) to 
mean the whole extent or amount 
of It It 's then followed by the 
definite artic !e. ‘the’, or 
demonstratives or possessives 
and cardinal numbers They had 
all the fun. He spent all bis 
energies in the attempt. All you 
grls need to wcjrk harder 
Mr De’s expression, “How is 
used as a nominative wi^out 
following a noun word” is 
defective. Perhaps he mears 
“How IS used as a nominative 
witliout being followed by a noun 
worcP” Mr De has concluded his 
letter with, “With best regard to 
you ” In this expression ‘regard’ 
should be ‘regards’ (plural), 


Solutions to Crossword on page 6 


ACROSS 


1 Decorator 

5 Peach 

8 Forbtdden fruits 

10 Tea 

12 Cense 

13 Carol 

14 Ski 

18 Ask 

20 Ball 

21 Andes 

22 Pats 

23 End 

2.S Her 

27 Males 

29 Annual 

30 Art 

35 Listens to reason36 Toddu 

37 Breakfa'st 



DOWN 



1 Duff 

2 Cornet 

3 Rem 

4 To do 

5 Parties 

6 Asides 

7 Host 

9 Noel 

11 Salad 

12 Cordial 

15 Kate 

16 Game 

17 Ale 

18 Asset 

19 Ken 

24 Nunnery 

26 Raised 

27 Mass 

28 Cresta 

31 Flat 

32 Bore 

33 Beak 

34 Unit 



meaning, ‘kindly thoughts and 
wishes’ The use of ‘regard’ and 
‘regards’ was discussed in this 
column on 24 5 87 
One often hears expressions 
like “We had bread and butter as 
breakfast today”, or “We shall 
have rice and mutton as lunch 
tomorrow ” The idiomatic 
expression in such statements has 
‘for’ instead of ‘as’ We say, ‘for 
breakfast’, “for lunch’, ‘for dinner’ 
in such cases 

P MUKHERJEE 


CHESS. 


Richardson (W) and Delmar played 
this game in I'JS/ in New York The 
position shows White has brought out 
dll his pieces in combat positions, 
uhereeis Eilack’s pieces are still 
slumbenng in their or'gmeil places 
Moreover Black is al'eady a piece 
down So the outcome is not difficult 
to guess, but White played it 
splerxlidly and in 5 unexpiected moves 
Back was mated The defence was 
not perfect of course and faltered 
oblivious to the dangers involved,and 
indeed it would be difficult lor the 
readers to find out the exact moves, 
therefore I would venture to ask for 
the first move bv While What was it^ 



Distribution (W) K12, Qaf, Ral, el. 
Bc4. cl, Ne4, f3, Pa2. b2. c2. g2, Ii2 
(B) KgS. Qd8, Ra8, h8, Bbb, c8. Nb8. 
Pa7, b7, c7. d4, dS, f7. g7, h7 
Answer The desparateC) B x dS was 
White's move, and not realising the 
dangers involved Black played 
QxBdS, thereupon the play 
continued 2 Nf6' gxNf6. 3 QfSch' 
KxQKf, 4 Bh6ch Kgl, 5 Re8 mate 
Black’s first move should have been 
played differently 

Kibitzer 
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THIS WEEK by TINY 



ARIES 

Mar 22—Apr 20 



CANCER 

Jun22-Jul23 


MOST OF YOUR INTER 
cst« are well starred but try not 
to spend heaudy You rnight 
have To change some 
arrangements suddenly, but 
this would not inconvenience 
anybocSi There is much to be 
ganed from the events of this 
week, especially i( you can 
apply skdl and initiative at the 
right time, so setre the 
opportunities The most 
CMCiting event relates t > 
romance and is hkely to leave a 
lasting impression hbppy 
travel indicated Important 
dates 25.28.30 


THIS LOOKS LIKE AN 
outstanding week, but 
concentrate on home affairs 
Financial prospectsare bnghter 
and you wiO find it much easier 
to budget than of late Progress 
IS stetK^ You are bkdy to 
revive an old association and, as 
a result, come in contact with 
new people Benefits can be 
gained from* this in an 
unexpected way Travel plans 
are hectic and a letter brings 
you good news A vital change 
for busmess People A new 
fnerxfship picks up momentum 
Import a nt dMcs 26, 30, 31 


LIBRA 

Sf>p 22 - 0^*1 23 

OUTDOOR PURSUITS 
will doininate the scene this 
week Things look hectic, both 
on i.ie domestic and social 
fronts However, do not neglect 
mnor tasks, as they could 
mount up if left unattended tor 
tong Be prrM:tical over the next 
few days Others wdl tend to be 
rather unreliable, which could 
lead to a cksapparntmere Finan 
cial matters cause concern and 
you may have to rely on your 
own wits Hsppy tourneys come 
your way Watch your health 
bnportont dates 26,30.31 




CAPRICORN 

Dec 22- J in .’0 


CONDITIONS MIGHT BE 
rather unsetthng now, but do 
try to concentrate on current 
plans Dealing with others could 
be a bit tricky, but a lot depends 
on your attitude However well 
organised you might be there 
would be less progress than you 
expect this week Avoid short 
cuts, because they would not 
work out in the long run You 
nay be dotting far and wide 
wthout any matenal gams An 
incident invoivtng a friend will 
shock you Important dates 
25, 27. 31 



TAURUS 

Api2r-Ma/21 



UO_ 

Jill 24—Aug ■ 



SCORPIO 

0( t J4 -Nov ?1 



AQ UA RIUS 

[an /I —frb I'l 


YOU WILL BE TAKING 
stock of your present interests 
and perhaps considering 
changes You are likely to be 
involved m planning Christmas 
arrangements Make sure you 
study the needs of others 
before taking on further 
commitments This is a 
splendid time for personal 
mat ters, but try to devote a little 
more time than usual to 
someone special Work 
opportunities, contracts and 
negotiations come your way A 
shock or a surprise is in the air 
Important dales 26^ 28. 30 


A TIME OF INTERESTING 
contacts and pleasurable 
meetings, although an outing 
midweek might be more 
expensive tfian anticipated 
Although you will be pleased to 
help a fnend u^o is in difficulty. 
It might lead to the cancellaticm 
of long made plans Do not be 
surpnsed if this does not go 
down too well with others at 
lirst Caution advised m tob 
matters This is not the time to 
take chances, particularly in 
work targets iimeone may 
test you' moods on Saturday 
Important dates 26, 30, 31 


YOU SdOULD BE ABLE 
to achieve quite a lot now given 
the ngfs amount of initiative 
The family is hkely to b 2 u;k your 
ideas and this wilt encourage 
you to overcome any obstacles 
lying in your way You may be 
forced into some kind of 
depute,, but remember to stay 
calm, arxl avoid ainng your 
views You can expect a 
peaceful atmosfrfiere at work, 
v> relax with the family h’s also 
a time to travel and niake bfe 
happy Someone hving far pays 
you a surprise visit The 
financial side looks very 
erKouragng Important dates 
25, 26, 30i 


AN UNEXPECTED IN 
vitation reaches you and you 
wifl dc wcD toronsider it Act on 
your hunches now and make 
every effort to achieve your 
aims--this is a propitious 
phase hnprovements are hkely 
all round, and ambitiona may 
begin to be fulfilled now 
Friendshina remain important 
and at least one should prove 
especially worthwhile Even 
though you are forxj of travel, 
you may be prevented from 
doing so this week Keep rm eye 
on the health of your family 
members important dates 
25, 26, 30 



G EMIN I_ 

May 2'i —Jun21 



Aug?2 - Sf^p 



SAGITTARIUS 

Nov22-Def 21 



PISCES_ 

Feb '*0 -M.ii 


TRENDS ARE LNCOU 
ra^ng and it « up to you to 
rreke the best use of the 
opportunities You seem to 
h<»ve the n^ ideas but lack 
drive at the moment Home 
affairs are well aspected and 
this IS a time for keeping to 
routine rather than planning 
something different Things run 
enoothly. so be sure to enjoy 
yourself News of success in 
something comes to you either 
•n a let ter or over the phone Ifin 
htigatioFs you are sure to win 
importent dates 25, 27,31 


YOU SEEM EXTREME 

ly energet ic, which B lust as well 
because it may be a busy week 
The emphasis is on fnendships 
and entertainment, but il b a 
good idea to kee, plans flexible 
Be sure to encourage 
discussions, and seek the 
opinions of others It is 
important that you keep on 
gcxxl terms with everyone by 
srwwing some tact Be p-udent 
in signing document? and 
meetifig people half way 
Important dates 25, 26,30 


VOU MAY FEEL REST 
less and disinclined to aettlei 
anything, but impulsive actions 
would not help Children or 
teenagers provi^ most of your 
enio^ment just now Family 
matters need careful attention 
as urell as tact and patience 
You should try to avoid 
anythi.ig that calls for a quick 
decision, as your ludgement 
might not be accurate just now 
Heavy expenditure foreseen 
You may have to plan a travel, 
mixing business with pleasure 
Good news comes in the post 
bnpoftant dates 25, 26, 30 


THIS WEEK BEGINS AND 
ends on a rather hectic 
note but you will be able to 
forge ahead with schemes and 
can expect a good measure of 
success Try if youcantorenew 
a once valued friendship This 
week should run smootMy, bat 
there coukJ be a small proHem 
to overcome as well Try to 
establish a better understand 
ng with a business partner 
whose cooperation will help 
you Good news regarding 
money matters, a marriage 
projxisal or the purchase of a 
house Ffappy holidays lie 
ahead hnpoMnt datM 25, 
29^30 
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CAPITAL VIEWj 

T o try to explain to Bengalis why 
there B a shcrta^ d nxEtard ol n 
their State is to ask for trouble. 
The pungent oil has become another 
source of fnction in the continuing 
war of nerves between the Left Front 
Government and the Congress(l) 
ruling over the oil-producing and 
processing States The Governments 
in the latter States may claim that they 
have every right to manage the 
distribution of what they grow or 
process and may even wage a proxy 
war with the Marxists through their 
mustard oil traders and dealers, 
helped by the Centre’s discreet 
reluctance to nationalize this sector 
West Bengal could have juatifiably 
retaliated by refusing to send what it 
produces—jute and oil, for example- 
o the “offending” States, but the 
Centre has already clipped its wings 
bv controlling fully these commodi 
les Rubbing salt into the wound, it 
may now make hght of th^ Left Front’s 
impotent fury, saying the Marxists aie 
offering from a persecution complex 
and indulging in a Quixotic joust at the 
indmills 



Refusing to he bullied bv the 
traders - -and, as it sees, "the hand” 
behind them —the West Bengal 
Government, in the interest of 
consumers, has set the statutory 
retail prict of mustard oil at Ks 25 per 
kg with p uvision fo' oenalizing 
offending traders The State buys 
both mustard oil and oilseeds — 90 
per cent of its needs as oil, and the 
remainder as oilseeds —- from Uttar 
Pradesh and, to a smaller extent, from 
Rajasthan It has also started buying 
the two commodities from Gujarat, 
which IS a new rparket Inquires made 
to responsible State Government 
officials, however, reveal the retail 
price IS higher in both UP (Rs 27 Rs 
28) and Rajasthan fRs 28 Rs 29) In 
Gujaiat, the people do not use 
musiarri oil So there it is refined 
loade totally bland and blended with 
^ran oil and groundnut oil 


Oil 

politics 

T he Centre has come into the 
picture in a big way to help 
West Bengal with supplies of 
imported edible oil Pu* a<.cordmg to 
State Governmi^nl sourtes the 
imfKjrted edible oil is mx meant to 
meet the normal maiket require 
ments - only to make up the shot tfafl 
The Centre offered West Bengal 
2,000 tonnes of imported palm oil to 
clear the baiklog resulting from its 
commitment to supply 12,000 tonnes 
ot the oil as ot December 1 *his year, 
but most of the stock was not lifted 
1 o ( over ) 8 f)ei i ent to 20 per cent of 
v^esl Bengal s lequirements the 
Cet 're has U-i n siqipiyiiig lapeseed 
lor the last i oujile ol iiinnihs, fh< 
h.v Ulog IS I \i>ei u d lo he wip* dott by 
the end of Ibis month 

I he oil vt <ir starts in Noci’rnber 
and endj in I ictohei In the 198b 87 oil 
year West Bengal was allocated 
12b 4<X) tonnes of inipo ted rapesced 
oil, whith IS nearest lo mustard oil 
beln^ ot the same speces Itiough it 
lacks Ihi (lungencv the mustard 
Jut ol this allotment the State hfted 
118 920 loii'ies Ihi lean season in 
rniistoili IS iHJW on 1 rade sourv es say 
the seas'! i starts in April, teaches its 
>eak in May, and the flush 
(downwaidj phase follows soon after 
Traders say they understand that 
Wc‘»t Bengal . c rushing units are lying 
idle, hut the croji has not licen good 
and the puces are high eveivwhere 
The tendency is to conserve oilseed' 
within the State of oiigin so that the 
pi ices theie do not shoot up 

The Centre does not <..nd cannot 
meddle in w-hat is basically a Slate 
issue fven so it has expressed ils 


wishes and <jn I n spec if x adc u e f o i ne 
"mustard” Slates lo come to the help! 
of West Berxjdl But it cannot go 
beyond a lirtiit Iwcause the oil trade 
has been dec entralized and it iS' 
impossible to nalionalizc it at (he 
present stage (. onscguently, the' 
market forces cviil piec iil 

In the t It 1 umstani es the 
cemsensus in Delhi tr.iding < ircles is 
that the St.iti (jove''nment has lour 
< lear chouts 

(at It wii| tiacv to use more 
persuasive powers, holding negotia 
liotis to (h’lil with the Stales 
concerned, at both official and 
political levels, to culminate in 
meetings between’.Ivon Basu on the 
one h.inci and 'he Chief Ministers of 
UP, Rii.isth.Mi <ind Gui.ir.it on tli< 
other 

ih) Sipi I 't>i pi'rrple mGuiarat do 
not us* mii.i.Mdoil tiv'C hief Minister 
there ni.u' tinci ttie 'mdemorepl.ul>k if 
Basil naXi s ‘-•'.■i lai effoits to g iin h>s 
assisia'ii e 

i( I ’'m' Bengalis m iv bc’ 
peiSLi.vl. il ihiouqh a sii->t,i.n(>d 



publicity I amj.aicji' t(i a,.cep 
rap»>seed and jialni oil as i ookiii' 
ii'tcfums lust as thev had Ic' mak 
gieatei 'si of wheal w/hen 'h 
tiecanu scarce ii lation shops not S' 
long S'jc) 

(d) Sine e the ‘list Iwn options cvi 
force West Bengal to Iv a' the mere' 
of Congress (I) Stales anti ft ,< thir 
choic ’ will headi'fu ult ,iio,->osition to 
the Bengali pal.i'e the mlv mms. 
ojien to ttv Let' Frtuil (i.nernmor. 
wilf he to Ik}W to tti»> I ap’talisi 
market pressiiies ,ind h«iiig ih 
statutory price on a ji.e with th 
prices in other States Mow ahoi 
some research .n We'* Beng,- 
laboratories to find out if s. me .itea 
in the State will 'v - m ihii 
climatically and oiheiw.ci i, i 
cultivation ot mustaid’’ 

RINGSIDE R 



COMMENT. 

Going against nature 


I *T^h(> choice of ihi’ Chipko 
1 I movcnieiit for the* prestigious 
< JL 'Right Livelihood Award’ (or 
1987 IS proof of international 
rcrognition of the significant 
•t contribution made bv the hill people 
’ to protect the Himalayan environ 
ment It is also appropriate th<h 
^Sunderlal Bahuguna who could be 
described as a shining t xunipU- ol a 
r ishi living in hannoov' with N.it'irc’ 
should receive the uv.ird in the 
Swedish Parliamoi.t at bto.'khnli', 
For It was in Stockholm iti ih. I 
the foundation of the intrri.uiional 
movement to protei t the giohal 
lenvironment vas laid Stockholm 
thus came to he an inspiiing miign- 
c vord foi ecologists urhl Boforsc -imi 
on the Scene and fouled tn. 
iitmosphere* in a new form of 
pollut'op Indira Clandhi had j sd i * 
the Stockholm Conltrtinc 'o. t 
poverty is the worst tona m i><>Miit on 
While Indianpovertv'ieinainsmill ha* 
the same level 15 ve.us lalei cs s« i in 
lo be trapped hv tri sher f.nr' o' 
pollution' 

Felicitating Banugc na [-’rnne 
Minister Ra)i'' Gandhi .u'- sn* '* 
ward IS a recognition of the ' e i 
nportaiv e of f)ciT ei oloqy as a. ell ' 
le Chipko movement s outs'.ind't.g 
vork (or Its preservation On on 
.vipes the Prime Minister mack 't. ^ 
tatemen! m all senousness l>oiibi. 
irise because onk a few ri.ivs earli»i 
Bihuguna had strongly protisierl 
giiinst the recommendation of the 
fir*fit rn region advisory group of tin 
)e par'ment of 1 r)r*»sts .md 
mi’oiiment that the blanket baufi.i 
•Hint, of trees in altitudesaliovf l.iJttu 
letres for five years be reviewed .iii'i 
'ted He leared this would set off. 
f)iess whu f. would lead to 
•oomsdav 

The Government's stand on the 
ehn dem is also far fiom re Assuring 
Vork on the project is proceeding 
spite gr we doubts abcjut the sak'tv 
I the darn in view of the high 
ismicity of the area Furfhei, it is 
ared that the immense qu.Antilv of 
alei impounded by the 2f)0 metre 
' 4 h roi k fill dam across the 
' iigirath. will loosen the hillsides 
id to erosion, landslides and fieavv 
•aiion and possibly trigger a iiiajor 
' thqiiake Objection s to theprojec t 


have Dcen raised .on a vaiiety of 
qiounds - tec hn.ral, hydrolo (K il, 
enviro.irnental socuaI, ccoriomiv anii 
human The b K Roy working group 
has expiested senous restrvAtions 
The people Fchn, who will he 
directly after *cd htive tormed a 
sanghar>h sumifi and taken the rrtatter 
to court Y't the Govni'mcnt 
remains unr.iocc’d. probably fiecaust 
the Sov'c* LimiAn has pledyed Rs 
l.SOfVciore m aid lo the projc'ct But 
recuit'v ttAoctiiet boviet eng.neiron 
the projc'ct, Alexander F'nl- fi.i. 
himself expressed misgivings af mt 
the (les.gn ol the dam. 

The I ehn dam story 's ru'i an 
isoi Ated one In fOcUs today are also 
the N.iimada bager and it'C Kot i Kao) 
juojects fhi Rs 7,01)0 c roie 
N'aimada protect, rei hris’ened ttAru < 
..nd now known as Inilira bagi i 
Pioject w<>s (leared by the Centi.il 
(joverriment last October .And 
lorm.Ally hunched on No\ ember 19 
I hi project will Of tfie sf.irfing fioini 
lor the luildmg of JO mu>or and LG 
medium d.<Ams and 3 000 nAinor dams 
under the integrated NamAaetj vulley 
ptos'i t, estimated to <. .isfR^ 2 > tXIO 
cror. This massive p'dic*'I will 
inundate 350,000 liectriKs of forest 
lind and 2O0 000 hect.Ares ol 
a jrii nituial land lakhs (A people 
espi'Ltally tr'li.ils, will be uprooted 
tk nOes as m Teliri, there is also 
ri.ii'ger of earthquakes Tht Natifiiio' 

Messy 

I .i Ins ccjnviHation adctejS on 
I mi'iemher 22 at the Sri Sutya Sai 
In-.!iliiti' of Higher l.earning in 
Anantaput, Vn e P'esicl.’ni Shankar 
Diiyal Sfiiirma stronglv criticised thc-i 
present education sysicrn m the 
rountry, s.Aving it catered nAainly to 
the upper and midf'le classes The 
system continued to fm ‘dominated 
bi; models and value systems of tfie 
colonial regime" Sharm.a also said the 
cream of Itidia's talent migrated 
abroad not because foreign countries 
offered better employment opportu 
nities and income, bul becac-e there 
was a better atmosphere for 
education there 


Geographical Research Institute has 
contiimed this tear 

Controversial also is the Koel Karo 
tAvdel prrijKt, which will displace 
7,000 families in 42 villages of Ranchi 
and Guma districts of Bihar Some 
20 (XiO families in 70 more village's wiii 
be patTi.Ally or totally affected 

Mas aiiycxtit in the top ec heions of 
till Governmen* bothered to Uxik 
into the cost Ixincfit talio of these 
gr .i-itli )se projc^cts ’ Are they woi tfi .dl 
fh*’ hurna’A misery fney arc bound to 
c>< lie apart horn the disasiroii-. 

I'l. )iii> al darn.'igi ' 

rtii' Cenii..l Goveinmeni olten 
c ‘■■'lo.ic'S to turn ito fac e die otiicr side 
whiii enviior'inental ctaiiiage is 
caused in a Congre'-j.tl) ruk-d State 
but springs inio action cm even 
in.a'jinarv, itio'ii..'t'. in the' ■ ase ..if 
Opjii ''itum ijdveincd Slal»>. An 
.ii’.iibii’t in<-*ar. e is (.Ininn F'lvir >ii 
"HI'' M.ru-tir Bhap.in Lai s 
c c.inmunic .itii'll to Arxlhta F'radesh 
Cnui Ministoi N T Ran.a R<'ii 
Fkiji.Aii Lai Lia.l -..tiri in his Itttci th.ii 
th, Andhra Gciceiniiu'iit hact taken 
up .All eng,111011 propcct 'citli a 15 km 
loiij t intAel tfAroi gh the N.^gitimra 
SA'jar tigei »c"-erv<’, without Cen'ial 
lUiA'inie R,ini<i Ran h.is '-iiai , 
pvimticl out th.Al III Sin h t'lniAcI i'- 
Irc'ing 'Jug, and obii i ted m the I hiion 
Mi'i'ster askin.g h.ia to stop wo'k on .i 
non i'MMenl rrrojc'c I 

models 

Very well said indeed. Dr Sfia'ma 
But there is a fly in the ointment We 
ate c elebrating with much aplomb the 
40th ye.ir of our independence, and 
tirelessly fragging about our 
ac hievements If for four decades the 
educ j'lon system has remained static 
and preserved its Macaulayan values 
dc'-pife numerous study comrnis 
suni- Radhakrishnan, Kothan, 
T1 lac ki'. e, of can the Government 
stand aloof and claim it has nothingto 
do with the stagnation'^ Who has 
I icMted the mess in our education 
system'* What has happened to the 
(onstitiiiiotial promise of universal 
I’rirnarv c'ducation'* 



Is It somt'thiivj 'o proud of tliiit 

□ 40 ".. of thc> 5 28 , 0/9 prim.irv 
Si hooib in the country fds on 
St’ptembor 30 , 1985 ) do nol )m\ c 
piopcr buildings^ 

□ .mother 40 " do no! hu'<> coi •. 
I'l K'koo.'rds'' 

□ 85 '. of SI bools do not hove 
toilets’* 

n 160,000 si bools h.iv '1 only one 

ii’ui bwr^ 

When primuis »<Kujlion m the 
I oiiMliv, IS in nui b <t miseriible stuto s 
iliiu’tvii, nuM’iingin griing n for <’iiii!,i 
Model Si bools (Niivoddyo V. idv.' 
lavas) ,i TMiot plank in •b'’> Niu 
hdiii .iti’in Polii^ fNLF'l ’ It is rl.nincd 
that inori* thanlDONawodaya Sk bools 
isill sl.irl (iiiK Honing by lb” end of me 
current aLadenin year rovonn , 
almost bait the ni'p.hn of di*ti i ts m 
the lO'intr; H ilu end of 
'ni.enthPI.li i s i. . 1 -iiu t mil'...i . >i 
u ast otu iN'avodai ti .i bool 
Aiioiding to Krishna S.thi Union 


Minisier ol S; n, n.i f.i n .inon " .t 
t nlluK !b'’iUij‘i the .. .I’lii ol i 
inodei pi'.i.ir. s. li.nii b.is >1 m ’s i n 
(ti ti'H'd .' Ion I. >n il ,1.". n, -i lio'.. 
a '1 h ha %i. tai lit '< ‘ .i ' n en 

.nv,is.ut<d mill'' Op.iiii. R„i i 

board Shi i. .id d. I i on 

Noviribei I ’6 tb.it tb» ..lal 

• ujijtus ‘i (fiji)} 

bnildino.s isith el i. la ’.vo r» ,isi.., ihl> 

l.iiqe alluia'iiii i(..iii , m li ,i .'(I’p 

v.erandati'iiii i p.ii iti’ioili' toi bovs 
.iiidgids •! leas' •i...t( i. he's oni of 
ibi’m piefciabii' 111,0111.1.1 .eidh's'. 
tiMi hitiy .in.i 'eainin'im.iK ri.il j nail 
libra*y, toi s and iptm s rqn.pn'ent 
(Tin* of course, docs not n.i-lnde the 
vill.nge swimming pool whir b the ever 
enthusiasnc Marg.iret A'v.i has been 
‘.liking about) 

1 b. Nf F' seems to be 1 pari.u iM for 
all [.re ,11* dll, ills m ihi <>lntation 
systi ni .aid many tbu'gs to many 
Iji’ovt'e Uk Prime Mims't r 'vants to 
Use It as a bpr-iqht'aril t< reai h the 


21 s( century ! be Har-san Resources 
LX*velopmenf Minister sees m it “a 
remover or imtsilances and an agenj 
of basic change, esprcially in respect 
of the most depr>ved sections of the 
community, incind'n.)women” These 
Mixii'l ScFiools wi'i o' course, have 
computers (a status symbol which 
(.innot be missed) 

Uiic wonders low "imbalances” 
will be lemovcd by having one 
poc ileijed Model Sr hool in each of the 
couptry's 500 plus districts^ Is the 
princ lole of sh,iring the cake equally 
antediluviarU Will pockets of 
c, xc elicncc in the midst of ignorance 
and illitiraicy c ator lo the needs of the 
most d< piessed sc’ctions of the 
(ommnniK' 

Not many understand the dynamic 
philosophy behind the NEF’-and 
among them ..'e those most directly 
connected with education the 
fe.K-hprs An ail India rally and 
conventi-m ol *cachers held in Delhi 
ri'-entlv desciitvd the NEP as "anti 
edne .*111011, ,1 Hi student and anti 
te.ic her” 


Metro talk 

M l’ sin I’l Si.ite fi'i R.ulways 
M.idh„' *■.'<> S' iiiitn vc.is la 
ihcr ' .11 '.''U* II. Ills reply lo 
the diM ’ission III the K.iivq S.il ba <in 
Nciyember 17 on the Metro Railways 

(All cpiiiiiti'iI HII Hi I'V’iq hi. be Is 

ln> said iFi c .'iciii*.i Mi’tio'ciHild be 

ii.iity Ik’M’i'.bi.i ICHX) prcicidc'd 
the We-i! Ik ’Ki.ii 'V* I iiiP'.’iil niiikq'- 
.K.nl.itik I'll j.l '!s soon" 

I'll’ C.'li ult.i u'-i' 1 c'nl IS iniereslec 
III t'lc < I’ly ( niiipli'iuii'i of the* priHc'cl 
< 111(1 no' ii. ''I’lilii’ bt.ite polemic s Oi 
aiiolhi’i niniiiu! loo (an I'-sue dear to 
his he,lit the F)enq<ili langu.'qc) he 
line h.i'i’ 1 qriey.iiice ag.iii's' the 
t ei'tri ('.ik cftM Meito has awatded 
.1 Ks t(i < loie c ontrac t to the Kerala 
Sl.iii Ih'itionus Development 
Co’'Oor.itiim (Kedtron) for the 
in .t.ill.ition of an automatic fare 
colli'i'ioii <ind p.issenget control 
sosic m The si heme ccill be executed 
Ulmen E splanade and Tollygunj m 
19 S 9 .Hid E-etween Fsplanfide and 
[■>11111 Dum in 19 CH) Passenger 
oiwr a*ed m.u bines will issue* single 
^ ride 111 kels seconds after the fare is 
^ inserted in a slot The tickets will be 
r printed m English and Hindi- then 
will be no Eiengali A new approach l. 
national integration'* 

K bhupaL 






The cross unites, the cross 
divides. The popular mind 
rightly thinks the Protestants 
and the Catholics are the 
main bodies of Christians, 
hut from the first schism in 
10.^4 when two Popes, one in 
Rome and the other in 
Constantinople, excommuni¬ 
cated each Other, Christia¬ 
nity has seen many splits. 


A s niini.>r'tieb go, the Chrislwiis 
of Cdli. utia art’ not an tU'Si. iiri’ 
lot 1 fit", havt' .issitluoublv 
prcaclit’d their religion and built 
several ihurthes m the i itv even 
wl'ult making sigrtificant inroads into 
the fields of cduiatior'i anu sotial 
service Fhe cross that all 
impoitanl sign of the Christian taiih 
IS as lamiliar to the student o* a 
missio'iarv institution as to the 
orjitiui brought utr m Mother 
Teres,IS nornt I hi noss tells you 
tf.at Chrisii.u'i is a Christiaii and 
mos' people leave if at that unaware 
that there are over TOOdeno'iiinalio'is 
of Christians in 'he world today 
several of whom have a strong base ip 
Calcutta 

A Ch'isti.in cannot be facetiously 
< lass'fied as Catholic or Protestant 
r aiholirism find Protestantism are 
two very broad divisions of 
C t.'istianiti Most Catholics are 
Riitn.iii Catholics but there arc very 
many fhoti slant groups in Calcutta 
A third branch of Christianity 
comp'ises the Orthodox Churches 
which ,ire nc.ther Catholic nor 
Piotestant They are of Eastern origin 
and evolved independently of the 
CalhviiK Church at Rome and were in 
no Way associated with the reformist 


T/ 



many sects coming up. 
There are doctrinal as well as 
trivial differences behind the 
divisions. Some Christians 
did not even celebrate 
Christmas last Friday. 
Many of these sects can be 
found in Calcutta and 
SVSAN GEORGE writes 
on them. 


movement of Martin Luther which 
paved the way for the “protest” 
against Rome 

“Yes, our heritage is very diffcreiit 
from that of the Western Churches,” 
says an Armenian The Armenian 
Orthodox community has kept alive 
Its tradition for close to three 
centuries in Calcutta fhe Bntish may 
have built the city, but the oldest 
church in Calcutta is the Armenian 
Holy Church of Nazareth on 
Armenian Street It was set up in 1707 
when Armenian traders were 
flourishing heie 

The Armenians look to the 
Catholicos III Erevan (Soviet 
Armenia) as their supreme leadet', 
hold services in classical Armenian 
and celebrate Christmas on January 
6 A priest has been brought to 
Calcutta all tne way from Armenia to 
conduct services for the dwindling 
congregation Barely 100 people 
attend the service at the old church 
As for the other two Armenian places 
of worship in, Calcutta — St 
Gregory’s Chapel in Park Circus and 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity in Tangra 
the first IS used once a month and 
the second is virtually unused 

Our destiny is all but over,” says 
Mrs Anne Basil, who has lived in 















Calcutta for lung Sht! visualises a 
time when the last of the Armenians 
will have • left Calcutt ^ and this 
minority ot minorities wilt pass into 
history, as did the Greek Orthodox 
Christians 

"No members, no services,” sighs 
Mrs Dunford She was brought up in 
the Greek Orthodox tradition and her 
'great grandmother was one of the 
benefactors of the church on S P 
Mukhcrjce Road “Even 10 years ago, 

1 attended that church," she says 
"The decline began after Indepen 
dence The Greeks left and Father 
Helversarkis, the last of the Greek 
priests, departed in 1977 and the 
church was shut" The church has 
become a den of anti socials and 
hawkers, and Mrs Dunford attends a 
Protestant church Her memories of 
the Greek church are hazy "The 
priest used to chant in Greek and we 
used to have set responses, men and 
women sat separately, Christmas was 
celebrated on January 6 

T^e other Orthodox Churches in 
the city are the Malankara and 
Jacobite Orthodox, both with 
Keralite members The Malankara 
Church IS led by the Catholicos in 
Kottayaiit. Kerala, and the Jacobite' 
Church by the Patriarch m Antioch 
(Syria) “We are the first Chrntians in 
India," says Mr John, referring to the 
fact that St Thomas, an apostle of 
Christ,’landed on the Kerala coast in 
S2 AD and converted matnt locals to 
ChrMiantty 

Similar to the Orthodox Church is 
the Mar Thoma church, though it 


docs incorporate Protestant 
elements “But we are not 
Protestants," maintains Dr B Jacob 
"We are simply Synan Chnstians " 
The term Syrian Christian is used in 
connection with the Orthodox and 
Mar Thomite Churches and reflects 
the influence of the Syriac Orthodox 
Oiurch on these Indian Churches 
For example, Syriac words arp 
lilierally used in the liturgy of the 
Orthodox Churches “Otherwise wp 
have local traditions," says Mr John. 
This includes practices like tying a 
minnu (equivalent td the mangal 
sutraj during marriages, and 
conducting the services in Malayalam 
Unlike many other denominations 
in Calcutta, the Synan Christian 
Churches are not faced whh a 
drastically dwindling membersh^ 
The appreciable number of Keralites 
who arnve m Calcutta in search of 
jobs keep the churches going. 

Y et these Churches tend to 
be exclusive and arc not 
much heard of St Paul’s 
Cathedral and St John’s Church are 
easily the best-known Churches in 
Ca'cutta Both are Church of North 
India (CNI) Churches and close to the 
An^ican ' Church. The CNI was 
formed in 1970 when six Churches 
united, after almost four difeades of 
negotiations since 1947. The six 
groups which joined the unxm were 
the Anglican Church of India, jhe 
British Methodist Church, the 
Presb^Wians and the Congrega- 
tomsts, the DiKiptes, the Brethrens, 


and some of the Baptists Other 
Protestant Churches were supposed 
to join but some, like the Amencan 
Methodists, pulled out at the last 
moment “Ii just didn’t work out," 
says Reverend Morgan, Vicar of 
Thoburn Methodist Church bn Lenin 
Sarani 

Who are the Methodists’ The vxrar 
explains. "In the 18th century the 
Wesley brothers began the movement 
within the Anglican Church They- 
began to preach to the poor people of 
London They were very 'methodi' 
cal’ in their teaching" Hence the 
Methodist Church is not at aJI 
ritualistic The Thoburn Methodist 
Church was built when James 
Thoburn, an American missionary, 
visited Calcutta He was a popular 
preacher and it was necessary to build 
a large hall to accommo^te the 
audience 

Ironically, however, the Church is 
practically empty nowadays Hardly 
50 to 60 people attend service on 
Sundays "Yes, our membership » 
decreasing,’’ admits Reverend 
Morgan “Our girls get married out of 
town, others leave," 

He speaks also of the problem of 
finding pastors for the churches and 
administrators (or the schools (The 
Methodists run two well-known 
schoors in the city — Calcutta Boys 
and Calcutta Girls High Schools) 
Reverend Morgan, who amved m 
Calcutta in 1949, muses “Miss M^jor 
(Pnndpal of Calcutta Girls Hi^ 
School) and I wdl retire soon Well be 
the last of the Methodist missionarias 
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The congregation in an Orthodox Church The floor for pews 


An era is drawing to a close ” 
Several Protestant Churches grew 
out of the urge to find a more cohesive 
organisation, the Salvation Army for 
one It IS a militantly organised 
Church in the literal sense of the term 
It was started by Reverend Booth in 
1865 as a "Low Church movement" 
and It spread all over the world Its 
headquarters in Calcutta are on Lenin 
Sarani The members, who call 
themselves "soldiers of Christ”, form 
the “Army of God” whose duty it is to 
spread the gospel They have no 
priests or bishops, their clergy is 
organised on military lines — 
territorial commanders, majors, 
captains etc - and they wear military 


uniform “Ours is a very different 
spiritual understanding." says Lt Col 
Balid, “but we are Protestants all the 
srfme ” There are not very many 
followers of the Salvation Army in 
Calcutta but they do have several 
hostels, old age homes (for the blind 
too) and orphanages in the city 

There are other small Churches — 
the Church of South India which 
corresponds to the Church of North 
India, the Tamil Church which is 
administered locally, the Emmanuel 
Chapel, which runs the Calcutta 
Samaritans, etc 

Among the independent Churches, 
the Baptist Church is notable, if only 
because of the Baptist missionary. 


William Carey, who first translated 
the Bible into Bengali and was a 
pioneer in various other fields In 
1970, when the CNI was formed, 
some of the Baptists joined it but three 
Churches remained out They are the 
Baptist Chapel on A J C Bose Road, 
the Carey Baptist Church on B B 
Ganguly Street, which runs a Bible 
college, and a church in Howrah All 
three at c independent of one another, 
but have in common the doctrine of 
“Believer’s baptism by immersion" as 
opposed to “infant baptism by 
sprinkling” as practised in the Roman 
CtSholic and other Churches 

As Mr John Peacock, sec retary of 
the Baptist Chapel explains, “In the 
Rihle vlohn the Baptist had baptised 
onlv thoic' who lepenterl for then sins 
Wc do the same We wait till a person 
comes of age and is convincetj from 
•he heart, before we baptise him ” 
About 150 to 160 people attend his 
Chajiel though the actual member 
ship IS less A remarkable feature ot 
the Chapel is the pool inside where 
tne faithful are baptised to become 
“txirn again lielieveis" The members 
are fiom several states and countries 
Ml f\‘ac(K k says that toi Cnristmas 
they have choir services in ISdifferent 
languages, corresponding to the 
several mother tongues of the 
members 

like the Baptists, the Paitecostal 
Churches stress “believer's baptism” 
But their doctrine is very different in 
thattheylay emphasis on “speaking in 
diverse tongues” The New Testament 
has It that on the Oey of Pentecost, 
after Christ’s resurrection, the Holy 
Spirit “tilled” the disciples and they 
began to “speak with other tongues" 
Drawing inspiration from this, the 
Pentecostal groups began to emerge 
around the turn of the century “They 
called us fanatics at first but our 
message has spread,” says Reverend 
Mark Buntain of the Assembly of God 
Church The Church is powerful 
today and its services are well 
attended It holds eight services every 
Sunday -- two in English and one 
each in Bengali, Hmdi, Tamil, Telugu, 
Onya and Nept^i “Every day should 
be a day of Pentecost,” urges 
Reverend Buntain 
There are other Pentecostal 
Churches like the Bethel Church, a 
sister Church of the Assembly of God 
Church, the Ceyton Peitecost, and 
the Church of God Most of them 
have a rigid doctrine, some even 
eschew medicaf treatment and rely on 


Service ?>r an Assembly of Cod church Divine ioy 







7 vm<i the ‘mmnu is an essential fcalurem a Syrian Orthodox wedding Each Church has its own rituals 



healing by prayer Cjthers insist on an 
austere life no smoking, no 
drinking, no jewellery, no ostentation, 
only winte attire "God has given you 
enough grace Why do you need 
artifK lal aids'-'” asks Mrs Samuel 

These small groups arc ever 
mushrooming, many do not have an* 
organised Church and gather at 
members’ houses for preycr 

Despite apparent differences, the 
Pentecostal Churches arc Protestant 
in character Like other Protestants 
they question the infallibility of the 
Pope, oppose intercession through 
saints, prayers for the dead and the 
importance given to Mother Mary — 
all Roman Catholic elements “We 
respect the Pope and we venerate 


The article ‘'In their eiemente*’, 
published in the magaziite 
dated 20 December 1987« was 
written by T.S N Murthy. 


A t^Mitcostal wetUina; No frills 



How do they differ? 

Denmninations 

Origav 

Praetke 

Baptists 

Ohisetions to inhmt baptism, 
damand church-stata saparation, 
John Smyth in 1609, Rogar 
WUIUmsl638 

Worsidp style varies trom stud to 
evanasKstic. Active missionaries. 

4 . 

Episcopalians 

Hanry VOI saparatad English 
OsthoKc Church from Roma, 
1534, for poUtied raasons. 

Formal; basecT on Book of 
Common Prayer 

Lutherans 

Martin ljuthar fin Garmany, 1517, 
obiactad to Catholic doctrine of 
aahatmn by merit and sale of 
indulasnpas: broke fully by 1519 

Smple formal liturgy, emphasis on 
sermon. 

Methodists 

John Wesley, 1738, to infuse piety 
Into AngKcan formalism 

Worship vanes, usually staid, 
sometimes evangelistic 

Orthodox 

Onpnal Chnstian proselytizing m 

1st century; broke with Rome,i 
1054, after centuries of disputes 
and diverging traditionB 

Elaborate hturgy. usually in the 
vernacular Veneration of icons 

Pentecostal 

In the USA (1901, 1906), reaction 
to loss of evangsiicai fervour 

Loosely structured service with 
rousing hymns and sermons 

Roman Catholics 

Traditiondly by Jesus who named 

St Petar the 1st Vicar, historically 
in early Christian proselytizing and 
^a conversion of imperial Rome in 
the 4th century. 

□aborate ntual, public and private 
ntes, rosary, processions, 

etc 
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Ethics 

Special ntes 

Usually opposed tu alcohol and 
tobacco, stress ethical perfection 

Baptism after about age 12 by total 
immersion. Lord’s Supper 

Tolerant; sometimes permissive. 

Infant baptism Lord’s Supper, 
bread and wine is less than actual 
body and Hood of Christ but more 
than simply symbolic 

Conservative in personal and 
social etbes 

Infant baptism Sacrament is 
symbolic but has real spintual 
effect 

Originally pietist, now social 
activists 

Infant baptism. Lord’s Supper 

Tolerant, priests not always 
celibate, but bishops are 

Seven sacraments infant baptism, 
anointing, Eucharist, ordination, 
penance, anointing of the sick, 
marnage 

Emphasis on Holiness, vaiying 
degrees of tolerance 

Spirit baptism, “speaking in 
tonnes”, healing, exorcism, adult 
baptism. Lord’s Supper 

Stnet, divorce and remarriage not 
accepted Clerai celibate 

Seven sacraments, baptism, 
contrition and penance, Eucharist, 
ordination, anointing of the sick 



An Armanlan oHmt with foMoMwrs 


Mary as ihc chosen vessel of God,” 
S 4 ;s Reverend Buntain, “but, that’s 
all " Another issue is transubstantia- 
tion during Holy Communion At the 
Last Supper, Christ had distributed 
bread and wine sey mg it was His body 
and Hood Roman Catholics believe 
that the bread and wine taken at Holy 
Communion have literally been 
transformed into Christ’s body and 
blood 1 he Protestants disagree and 
take Holy Communion only in 
remembrance of Christ’s gesture 
However, there is a degree of 
cooperation between the different 
Churches “We invited Cardinal 
Prachy for our centenary celebra¬ 
tions.” remembers Reverend Morgan 
of Thoburn Church “Wc are 


committed to working towards the 
untyof the Church,” says Or Mathew 
John, Principal of Bishc^'s 
(theological) College, a CNI 
institution The CNI, CSI, and Mar 
Thoma hold joint services and 
conduct joint relief and health! 
programmes “We want feliowshipi 
with the other churches,” says Mr| 
Peacock Reverend Buntam has a, 
photograph of Mother Teresa! 
greeting the Pepe in his room and calls' 
her a “dear friend” Many others afCl 
all praise for her selfless work 

But the spint of tolerance does not 
extend to some fundamentalist 
groups Almost all Churches frown on 
the 7th Day Adventists and the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, some even dub 
‘ them “anti Chnstian” The 7th Day, 
Adventists ve disliked because they 
set apart Saturday, and not Sunday, 
as the special day of the week Mr S 
Marjee, a 7th Day Adventist, justifieSj 
their stand "God created the world in^ 
SIX day 3 and rested on the seventh 
The Jews, including Christ and the* 
disciples, considered Saturday the 
holy day and kept the Sabbath or that 
day according to the law ’’ Thus the, 
7th Day Adventists hold services on 
Saturday “How can they ignore the 
importance of Sunday’” argupMiCNI 
member “Didn’t our L6rd nse on 
Sunday’” 

The Jehovah’s Witnesses are also 
shunned “Why don’t they celebrstej 
Christmas’ How can they deny tfe 
divinity of Jesus Christ’” othe 
Christians positively bristle and will 
have nothing to do with th 
Witnesses “Heretics” thev call them 

Though there is no denying tb 
effort to coexist peacefully, ther 
remains an undercurrent of rivalry A 
Roman Catholic would wan 
everybody to utter “Hail Mary” and < 
Protestant is outraged at the though 
of praying to the saints A Syrian 
Christian looks down on “neo 
converts’, and a fundamentalist says 
“We alone are chosen, we alone wi 
be saved ” Also palpable are tb 
attempts to rope in new member 
even from other Churches 

“But we are one ” Mr PeacocI 
perhaps echoes the majority view 
“The different Churches form tb 
body of Chnsl and we are it: 
members The nose cannot d 
without the eyes and the eyes canno 
do without the mouth We need eaci 
Other How can it be otherwise?” 
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In quest of the Raj 


THE GOLDEN ORIOLE by 

Raleigh Trevelyan, Vikmg, $24 95 


R aleigh 1 revel^an was conceived 
—or so his mother told him— 
in a hotel in Colombo, in what 
was then Ceylon, and born in the 
Andaman Islands, where his father 
uds in charge of the garrison at the 
penal settlement of Port Blair (His 
first ayah was a Burmese murderess 
called Mimi) Later the family moved 
to the Puntab and then to l^shmir, 
where Trevelyan Senior was military 
adviser to the Maharajah of Kashmir 
in the town of Gilgit, in a valley 
hemmed in by the Himalayas, but at 
the age of 6. bke so many children of 
the Bntish Ra) before him, Raleigh was 
packed off to a boarding school in 
England 

Some 46 years later, in 1977, he 
returned to India for the first time —or 
rather to Pakistan, since the Gilgit 
region, which he wanted to revisit, 
had come under Pakistani control in 
1948 h was the first of a senes of five 
journeys, the last of them made in 
1984, that were to take him over large 
tracts of the Indian subcontinent 
‘The Golden Oriule’ is in part a vivid 
and often amusing account of those 
journeys But the book is much more 


than a conventional travel narrative, 
since Trevelyan also approached 
India and Pakistan (and Si i Lanka and 
Burma tex)) as a time travellei every 
time he set out, he was hoping to gam 
a Lwtter understanding of the world of 
his parents, and beyond that the 
world of hib forebears 
Tht' Trevelyan links with the Ind.an 
Empire were many and various In the 
mid l‘>ih ccntuiy, Charles Trevelyan 
was a noted Governor of Madras 
Earlier, in the ISSOs, he had 
collaborated with Macaulay, who was 
his brothei in law, in the momentous 
campaign to make English the 
principal language of higher education 
in India—and through Macaulay the 
Indian connection went back even 
further The historian’s uncle Gen 
Colin Mac aulay, was an old India hand 
who as a young m.in, in the i780s,haa 
spent three years in the dungeons o( 
Hyder All, the ruiet of Mysoie 
Charles Trevelyan’s son, George 
Otto Trevelyan, wrote an admirable 
biography of Macaulay and a minor 
c lassie abogt the British in India, The 
Competition Wallah’ One of 
Charles s grandsons, the belieftnst R 
C Trevelyan, accompanied E M 
Forster on his fust visit to India in 
1912, and it was another grandson 
the historian G M Trevelyan, who 


first encouraged Raleigh Trevelyan— 
a cousin at several removes—to 
explore the full range of the family’s 
Indian associations 
if you include connections by 
marriage, that range is very wide 
indeed No less than 10 relatives were 
massacred at Cawnpore (the modern. 
Kanpur) during the Indian Mutiny, for 
example And Trevelyans played their 
part in administering India until the 
very end of British rule, Humphrey 
Trevelyan, who had taken up his first 
Indian posting in 1929, was one of 
Nehju’s closest and most valued 
associates dunng the final prepara 
tioiis for independence 

In eai h of the five sections of ‘The 
Golden Oriole’- one for each of his 
i*spi-ditions -Trevelyan plaits 
together the present, the past as he 
.'new 't in nis childhood and the 
rc niofet past of history books In the 
course of his first jouiney. for 
instance, to Gilgit and oeyotid. he 
visits Afghanistan (this was be’ure the 
Ru-iSian military intervention), en 
route he tells us about Sir William 
M.icNaghten, the British resident in 
Ka'iul in the early 18‘U)s - ‘ A dry 
sensiiile man" accordiilq to one 
(ontemporary account, ‘who wears 
an enormous pair of blue spectaclos, 
and SU' aks Persian Aratnc and 
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industani rather more fluently ttiai 
he does English *’ 

Sir William was a distant kinsman of 
he Trevelyans During the First 
Afghan War, his head was cut off and 
hur]g up in a bag at tire entrance of the 
main Kabul bazaar 

Trevelyan's second journey took 
him to Delhi, Shimia and the vale of 
Kashmir,his third, by way of Calcutta, 
:o the Andaman Islands and Burma 
Not only docs he give a particularly 
'ascinating accbunt of the Andemnans 
and, when he deals with the Japanese 
occupation during World War 11, a 
particuldily horrifying one), he also 
explains how his father came to be 
posted there-a story of lifelong 
oniantic entangienjents that might 
have been dreamed up by bomerset 
Maugham 

On his fourth journey, he visited bn 
Lanka and a numoer of plates in 


Southern India that hi: had never 
known as a child, but most of which 
figured prominently in the family 
annals— Madras, Ootacamurjd, 
Mysore, his final expedition took in 
some of the principal sites of the 
Indian Mutiny, and Chhatarpur, a 
town rich in literary associaiinns— 
Forster visited It, J K AcKcrleywrofc 
about 11, It lies in the region where 
Kipling set the Jungle Books 

There are some very funny 
episodes in ‘The Golden Oriole'-a 
wonderfully scabrous monologue 
delivered t>y one ol the last remaining 
British Residents in Ootatamund, for 
example and T revelyan writes in ai 
easy, spontaneous style tnat docs 
justice to both the diversity of India 
and the splendours of its landscaj^e 
Bizarre and colourful details abound 

But the book goes deeper than that 
Trcvelvan doesn’t argue the case for a 


defunct imperialism—tar from it, but 
he does try to restore a full three 
dimensidnal reality to a vanished 
world, and ask us to form our 
judgments in the light of that reality. 

His account of the Amritsar 
massacre of 1919, for exanr^iie. 
presented largely in terms of the. 
conflicting attitudes of a husband and 
wife who were in Amntsar at the tune, 
makes what happened more 
intelligible than anything m the movie 
'Gandhr Or again, he readily 
recognizes the bmitations of a man 
like Charles Trevelyan, hut still leaves 
you feeling that colonialism would be a 
.lery inadequate way of summing up 
B’evelyan’s attitudes and achieve¬ 
ments He has wntten a thoughtful 
book, in short, as well as an 
entertaining one 

JOHN GROSS 


Summary treatment 


NEW HORIZONS IN PSYCHIA- 

TRY by Ajit Kumai Deb and Srinibas 
Bhattacharya, Liberty Publications, 
Andrews Palli, Saminikctan, Rs 15 
ONFUCTS may be resolved 
by means of psychotherapy 
Freud’s free associative 
analytical technique, Jung’s search of 
the self and collective theory, Adler’s 
holistic attitude, self realisation social 
survival and inter personal 
transactions, Carl Roger’s client 
centred humanistic appeal, 
behaviouristic approach, rational 
emotive theory, counter conditioning 
technique, the behaviour therapy of 
Skinner and 1 indsey with systematic 
desensitisation, aversion therapy, 
yogic processes, transactional 
analysis. Allport’s eclectic theory and 
the modern time transcendertal 
exijenencc—all these arc different 
approaches towards psychotherapy 
Psychotherapy is a form of 
treatment, without use of drugs or any 
form of physical methods of 
treatment, in which trained 
personnel establishua professional 
contai. t with the patient and through 
definite therapeutic communication 
attempt to alleviate emotional 
disturbances and encouiage 
personality growth and development 
Psychotherapy mz^ be classified 
according to settings as family and 


'■ommunifs' centred therapy group 
psvchotherai5v. insight therapy, ego 
tnerapv, drug and alcohol abuse 
group therapy, and affective 
psychotherapy, sjch as music 
therapy, poetry therapy, etc 
Dr A K Deb is one of the 
seniormost psychiatrists of the 
country and the coauthor Dr S 
Bhattacharya is a renowned 
educationist and psychotherapist 
The book is not their original work nor 
an anthology, neither a textbook, nor 
a refennee work as claimed in the 
preface The book, containing gists of 
works by eminent experts, appears 
more like a "notebook” ot a “digest”, 
one which is usually used hy students 
for examination preparations* 

The chapter on mental illness and 
treaiment needs elaboration in every 
paragraph Abbreviations demand 
decipherment No therapeutic dosage 
schedules of neuroleptic and 
anxiolytic drugs have been 
mentioned The dangers of using 
MAOl drugs have been overlooked, 
there is merely a remark that the 
dri^s are not available in India 
The chapter on Mental Retardation 
has been presented lucidly and will 
provide useful guidelines to the 
parents of the mentally retarded It is a 
pity that the premier institution for 
mental retardation in eastern India, at 
Bodhi Pecth, has been described m 


seven words whereas a similar 
institution, established 13 years later, 
has been more elaborately treated in 
130 words It IS not claifified whether 
the diploma (PDMR) awarded by the 
institution IS recognised by any 
university Similar institutions in other 
parts of the country, doing exemplary 
work, havfe not been mentioned at all. 

The case histones, original 
contributions, are interesting 
Psychotherapy in different settings is 
well presented But the mental hezdth 
experts may not agree with the 
dull ors’ remark that in psychiatry the 
term empathy” is more apt than 
“sympathy ’ The group therapy, 
discussed in prison settings, can go 
well in other fields, namely, 
correctional homes for juvenile 
delinquents and detention homes for 
women 

In this 104 page book there are 
about 200 or more spelling mistakes 
and the editing shows,ne^igence and 
callousness on the part of the people 
responsible for its pnntmg 
publication There are four pages ol 
errata covering pages 37 104 Usere 
should have teen an index and a 
bibliography to guide readers 
interested in further studies Instete 
of "new horizons” m psychiatry, “ok 
horizons" have teen presented on an 
unkempt platter 

ASrr SANKAR BHADURl 
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The view from Bangladesh 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS-A 
THIRD WORLD PERSPECTIVE 

by Muhammad Shamsul Huq, 
Sterling Publishers, New Delhi, Rs 
100 

I N this compilation of four lecturts, 
a former Foreign Minister of Ban¬ 
gladesh presents and interprets in a 
Third World perspective, some of the 
most significant contemporary 
phenomena in international politics 
The lectures were delr^red by the 
author at the Insbtute of Diplomatic 
Studies (Ministry of Foreign Affairs), 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, n February 
1986 

The first lecture under the title, 
“The international scene and the 
security dilemmas of the Third World 
countries”, focusses on the problems 
caused by the tension and turmoil in 
die changing international scene and 
the resultant shift in the doctrmc and 
structure of security The lecture is an 
attempt to analyse the underlying 
causes of the problems—national, 
regonal and global—-and to indicate, 
in the light of the emerging trends in 
j»wer configuration, the outbok for 


international peace and security 

The secemd lectuie dwells on the 
evolution of the Organisation of the 
Islamic Conference (QIC) as a new 
political and economic force within 
the international community, 
^representing a vast, complex and 
diverse universe with a billion of the 
world population m strategically 
important areas stretching from 
Indonesia in tne east to Morocco in 
the west, and from Comoros in the 
south to Turkey in the north The 
lecture presents an analytical study of 
the far reaching implications of the 
declaration adopted at the Third 
Islamic Summit, known as the histone 
“Makkah Declaration”, and studies 
the conceptual basis and functions of 
the OIC Dr Huq examines the role of 
the OIC uis-aws other international 
organisations like the Unted Nations, 
the Non-Aligned Movement and the 
Group of 77 to which ail the OIC 
member States bebng 

The traumatic historical process 
that led to the emergence of the 
independent, sovereign nation States 
in South Asia left inter State relations 
in that region in a state of flux and 
tension, sometimes matked by 


conflicts The launching of SAARC as 
a regional entity is, therefore, to 
say the least, a most striking, 
phenomenon in international politics 
The subject of the third lecture is an 
analytical examination of the 
conceptual framework of SAARC and 
.a cntical evaluation of its viability and 
potential 

The broad foreign policy objectives 
of various States are, n essence, 
remarkably similar But their 
interpretabons ' appear to be as 
diverse as the nation-States are 
different in size, population, 
geographic location, resources, 
social, economic and political 
systems Tie foreign policies as 
actually pursued by the nation States 
•profoundly influence the dynamics of 
international relations ee’d shake the 
world scenario, whose constant shifts 
can be bewildering at times 

The fourth lecture is devoted to a 
study of the role played by 
Bangladesh in international politics 
Dr Huq’s book is a serious 
contribution to international relations 
and will certainly attract attention 

RAGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTI 


Being and feeiing 


PERCEPTION AND REALITY by 

Dr Rams Hamsagar, Bharat<ya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, Rs 35 

T he monograph under notice 
IS a search for the uhimate 
truth through mter-disciplinafy 
methods The author is a chemical 
technologist with a wide knowledge o* 
technical management and socio- 
behavloural and economic subjects 
Here an attempt is made to correlate 
the laws of the physical world to the 
economic and socio-behavioural 
spheres 

Basically, the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge proceeds on two 
premises observed facts are co¬ 
related with one another and the co- 
relation is attempted to be explained 
on empincid models, physical or 
mathematical 

If all the then known observations 
are explained or accounted for, the 
empincal model finds acceptance and 

id 


gets the status of a theory which 
enjoys currency till new theonsations 
be^n Such is the history of theories 
m science 

To quote Einstein, “There are no 
eternal theories in science It always 
happens that some of the facts 
preheated by a theory are disproved 
by expenment Every theory has its 
period of gradual develojjment and 
triumph, after which it may 
experience a rapid decline ” 

Some modern topics are discussed 
in this book, such as perception, 
cognitipn and reality, velocity of light 
and reality, time in the universe of 
mass space-duplex, etc The 
discussions are worth following, 

•"•* '*«' in the cl-pter 
“Perception, Cogn.tion and Reality” 
the author.concludes by quoting from 
Albert Einstein and LeopoTd bald's 
work. The Evolution qf ^ysics fmm 
Earli/ Concepts to Relativity and 
Quanta 


“Physical concepts are free 
creations of the human mind, and are 
not, however it may seem, uniquely 
determined by the external world 
(Man) will never be able to compare 
his picture with the real mechanism 
and he cannot even imagine the 
possibility or the meaning of such a 
comparison But he certainly bebeves 
that as hts knowledge increases, his 
picture of reality will become simpler 
and simpler and will explain a wider 
and wider range of his sensual 
impression He may also believe in the 
existence of the ideal unit of 
knouHedge and that it is approached 
by the human mind He may call this 
ideal hmit the objective truth ” 

In this age of speciaiisatton, a multi¬ 
disciplinary method may seem 
unconventional But to be unconven- 
tionfJ does not mean tobe ineffective 
Time IS the best judge to determine 
the worth of such a method. 


MONORAN,|AN BASU 
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The right touch 


MASSAGE' by Ken Eyerman, 
Sidgwick and Jackson, distributed in 
India by Rupa, £4 95 

T he more we move aviay from 
a 'natural' lifestyle, the 
more we are prone to have 
problems with our body Sedentary 
habits appear very condortable, but 
after a while, the bill comes in the form 
of aches and pains, arthntis and 
.pondybtis, and a whole lot of minor 
arui maior afflictions of muscles and 
lomts Medicines are then usually 
complemented by massage, to relieve 
pain, decrease swelling, and increase 
he capabilities of movement in the 
affected areas Even cavemen must 
have known that rubbing or stroking a 
sore part of the body made it feel 


better Massaging forms a part of 
many, quacks’ repertare However, 
unskdled hands may harm, instead of 
healing Proper, intelligent application 
of massage as a part of modern 
medical treatment requires adequate 
training, skill, and real knowled^ of 
the intended effects 
Like mwfic, massage also d«grives its 
magic from the interaction tetwwen 
two human beings, the patient and the 
masseur or masseuse We often 
rediscover our own body through 
another’s touches This basic fact has> 
been skilfully utilized in the past few 
years in the West to claim much more 
for massage than medicine would 

admit The present book is one 
among the many to have emerged 
from that fad. The aut|x>r is perfectly 



qualified to wnte it, he has a degree in 
psychology, which gives him easy 
mastery over phrases like 'import' 
tance of reflexdogy’, 'inner energ/ 
etc , he is also a dancer, a profession 
that demands, among other 
evenly developed muscles, always 
working in line with their correct 
anatomical direction 

For him, massage has more than 
superficia) value. Its benefits are of a 
fundamental nature, 'both for the 
giver and the receiver' His technique 
IS an amalgamation of Western and 
Eastern concepts "bi the West the 
aim of massage is to achieve balance 
3y working on the physical structure 
of the body The technii^Mi relates 
to the body’s structure, altgnment, 
habit, and movement The strokes... 
fare) designed to stimulate, relax, 
lengthen, and balance the body 
structure by massaging the muscle 
groups in a systematic way. The 
technique re-educates the boch^..." 
The Eastern approach to massage, on 
the contrary, is 'more inward-kxrfd^’. 
The idea is to restore the free flow of 
energy around the body, connecting 
the 'inner body to theouter’ Eyerman, 
adopts the Shiatsu techniquefij 
developed in Japan but based on the 
theories of traditional Chinese 
medicine, the basic aim being the 
creation of harmony through the 
balancing of opposing energies', 
Eyerman has been singularly 
successful in balancing the two 
opposing techniques, as his famous 
clientele proclaims. 

This book IS a comprehensive giflde 
to his special 'art of commuracating,' 
relaxing, and healing by touch'. 
Besides an introduction that sets out 
the Shiatjiu pnnciples, and a sort of 
epilogue which tells us what lessons to 
draw from outward appearances, 
there are, seven lessons — each 
devoted to one section oirthe body. 

The book is excellently prcxtucod 
with superb black-and-whitf 
photographs' at every st^M M 
wonder, though, why 
massaged should of^'^qp^wear 
anything, while the men Always are 
covered, even if briefl^n loched lit 
vain fur a Shiatsu gj|j|Kiation of the 
dichotomy. 

D.C.B 
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A few days hence the sun «Ml wt to rise as 
on a new year. Impatieht of the first I 
dawn, obeyins only the autonomous fhy 
the Gregorian calendar, church b) 
will peat and hoot onsoiw fo^pWr and beni« 
1988, into the darkness of midnight The ir 
borderline bet>veen one day and the next ' 
crossed unseen, as always, save for that stnder 
of decibels In this post-pastoral, post-geoc 
post-scnpturalist, materialistic work!, days, r 
and years do not come in a blaze of li^t, they 
under cover of darkness If not unnatura 
“anatural”! Punsts may flinch at the coinage, t 
theaun in relation to the Gregonan calendar, li 
cannot keep pace with the world For e> 
‘’spilbng one’s seeds” once castigated as a sin 
now, thanks to in vitro fertilisation, result 







miracle of science — the test-tube baby 

After conclusive evidence everywhere of the 
conquest of nature by man, that ‘paragqn of animals’, 
what more can be expected of him in the commg 
year? Plenty, in fact There are challenges to human 
ingenuity and to the conscience as well Things that 
do not have to be spelt out, so pervasive is their 
presence in newspaper reports, public service 
advertisements, cinema and television documen¬ 
taries in real life Things like poverty, hunger, 
violence Problems that our leaders are for ever 
addressing with exemplary earnestness but with 
lamentably little effect 

The invention of the aircraft and the First Woild 
War The invention, of the rocket and the Second 
World War The splitting of the atom and 
Hiroshima Nagasaki The test tube baby and AIDS 





Why must the achievements of man be broken by 
calamity and carnage’ Why must science take the « 
high road and civilisation the low’ « ? 

But theie is hope ye» The Doomsday Clock has 
been put back by a few minutes after the superpower 
summit T he world is not coming to an end yet The < 
earth will continue its diurnal round, -creating the ' 
illusion ol sunrise and sunset The sun never rises, nor 
does it set Nor arc there “years”, “months”,“hours”, 
“minutes”, “seconds” — only nights and days — in the 
passage of time, it is a chiaioscuric continuum 
Unfortunately, mortals cannot stay the course So, 
lei’s make the ipost ol it - and may all our children 
ABHiJIT NAG 
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AROUND THE WORLD. 

T he fight is over, and cheers 
echo round the wrestling nng 
But the victor, rather than 
gloating over his win, is on his knees 
He IS the dreaded “Fray Tonnenta,” 
and he is praying for forgiveness from 
God and the referee for certain over- 
enthusiastic holds 
The post-combat confession is no 
act, but the sincere profession of faith 
by Brother Stdrm, who, beneath his 
ghttenng mask and cloak, is a mud 
mannered Father Sergio Gutierrez, 
ready to break every bone in his body 
to support 85 hungry children who 
have no mother or father but him 
It sounds like the stuff of old 
movies, and it is Fifteen years ago 
Gutierrez saw two popular films, 
“Fray Tormenta" and its sequel, 
‘Fray Tormenta in the Ring", and 
thought “Why not?" 

At the time the young pnest was 
already caring for a dozen homeless 
youngsters, the consequence of his 
work among the prostitutes and 
luitkies of the port of Veracruz “The 
First one arrived by himself He said he 
had no-one " 

But the rapidly expanding one- 
parent family hiul none of the benefits 
qf State or charitable aid So Father 
&rgio decided to turn the films into 
reality, beconung Brother Storm, the 
wrestling pnest 

It was hard enough, he recalls, 
persuading the bishop he harboured 
iw ungodly thoughts in the heat of 
Ktion But -It was worse finding an 
instructor No wrestler was prepared 
;o court eterruJ damnation, until Jose 
Ramirez came along 
Ramirez ignored colleagues’ 
warnings, and probably earned 
iimself eterrral salvation For today 
ray Tormenta draws among the 
nggest crowds and highest fees in the 
business, and the chance as work off 
us temper in the cause of 85 kids 
whom he feeds, clothes and sends to 
school from the parish house of 
Xometla, a small village outside 
Mexico City 

He earns up to $13U per fight, 
pockets plane fares by driving 
everywhere, and angles for all the 
I donations tie can get 

The still inadequate living 
conditions prompted the Mexican 
Government to intervene two years 
jago, but "when they saw how well 
brought yp my pups were, they sa'd 
’Forget it son, none of our homes 
compares with Tormenta’s’ ’’ 

His 8u kilos have laboured between 
jihe ropes Iona enough to save for a 
' 1 ® 


Father in 
the ring 

plot of land, where he plans to build a 
"Children’s City” Meanwhile, thanks 
in part to the villagers* acceptance of 
Gutierrez’ cause, they are lodged in 
the enclosure of the splendid 16th 
century church The accommodation 
IS not the cleanest — there is only one 
toilet, and as for bath\, anyone who' 
insists can wipe down'at the well — 
but play IS quiet and friendly, big ones 


are Icxiking after little ones, with not a 
monitor in sight 

At 5 pm they move to the refectory, 
through the inner yard where trees 
are draped with the unending cycle of 
drying clothes Squeezed up at two 
long tables, it is study period At 8 30 
they are all in bed stocks, of steel 
camp beds in one room, wooden 
bunks in another, and 20 children in 
the priest’s own quarters 

The room is full of trophies, tins of 
food and crates of clothing, and it is 
also the video room “It’s cheaper to 
entertain them here, isn’t if^ I just 
hand out sweets and they’re quiet for 
at least three hours ” 

Father Sergio laughs, but his work 
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i not easy, with only Carmen, Pfetra 
ind Rosy to help with the cooking and 
washing and babies 

T he children themselves pro¬ 
vide some clues to his secret 
“What do I like about living 
here? Everything,” says 15-year old 
Ricardo He especially likes what 
Father Sergio has taught him This 
ncludes a sense of responsibility and 
he need to give your all in any 
endeavour, and soci^ science, which 
he padre, who belongs to a teaching 
order, does not think they get enough 
)f at school and of course wrestling 
Ricardo is studying tourist 
dministration, but like almost all the 
boys wants to follow his mentor into 
he nng As “Krypton,” he trams 
regularly, although he, “Hell Face,"or 
‘Boy Danger" get into (rouble if they 
set to without permission 
Gutierrez has a scale of 
punishment from the repnmand to 
he whip, which is well understood 
and accepted Hand in hand with his 
le and encouragement, this 
apparently is what has reformed Juan 
Manuel, 12, who will say of his past 
only that he lived dishonestly on the 
streets ‘I've changed a lot Now 1 
want to be a pilot, which means lots of 
work ” 

Perhaps he can team up with one of 
he girls, nicknamed Turkey, who 


wants to be a stewardess She arrived 
recently with her four sisters, 
“because mum couldn’t take care of 
us ” 

The children are invanab'y dignified 
about being unwanted, a far more 
common pattern than orphanhood 
But the guilt and hurt must run deep, 
few seem to want children of‘their 
own Mutters one “Children are a 
real problem ” 

“Children are my work," declares 
Father Sergio, back in the office which 
is plastered with his heroes Rocky, 
Elvis Presley, Bruce Lee and Christ 
Each has ih common with him a 
physical commitment to their work 

“Lxiok at my fingers," he says, 
“they’re permanently deformed " He 
IS' limping from a foot injury, and 
bruises show on his chest As a 
“clean" wrestler, he does not give as 
good as he gets but claims to win the 
majority of lights through skill and 
Strength 

“It might look a bit strange, a priest 
who preaches love and peace 
suddenly getting up there and laying 
into people But it’s realty a sport, 
requiring optimum fitness and a good 
sense of theatre " 

He denies the popular wisdom that 
wrestling is pure show It would finish 
him, he ins’sts, to practise 
choreography on top of the actual 
match He does not have much time 


for practice, either in the ring he hafl 
built under the church tower or witH 
the home-made cement vueightej 
because apart from two or three fight# 
a week and the children, he is also > 
pansh pnest And he packs a church 
as full as any nng 

Many attend from outside XomeUa 
especially for the special mass or 
Mondays The children belt oul 
electnc rock and folk in between th< 
reading of petitions, the spnn^>Qar(fl 
for an inimitable pastoral harangue 
consisting of compassion, 
admonishment, anecdote and spicy 
humour The waifs pressed round the 
altar silently reinforce the repeater 
requests from women that - then 
husbands be inspired to renounce 
women and/or liquor For where 
family matters are concerned, this u 
one pnest who knows something o 
what he preaches 

Mexico IS a devout country whers^ 
the Church, harnesed by the Statel 
has relatively little influence It is also 
society structured around the family^ 
where the extent of child abusej^ 
abandonment and even chilcl 
commerce are taboo subjects 

The wrestling pnest, who turns th^ ^ 
other cheek only to get ready for a half 
nelson, is challenging both thesei'. 
paradoxes — with no holds barred.' 
(Gemini News) 

LORNA SCOTT FOX 


Taxing times 


T he Hungarian leadership 
deserves the Nobel Pr.ze 
for chemistry this year,” goes a 
current joke in Budapest, a capital 
which has long sublimated angbr and 
anguish in bitter quips "The 
leadership has created a compound of 
Ethiopian wages and Swedish taxes ” 
In a communist country where the 
subject has never before corne up, the 
pnncipal topic of conversation is 
income tax Starting from 1988, 
Hungarians will have to bear a burden 
that until now in the Soviet bloc has 
largely been paid by the employers 
A second novelty that 1988 will 
introduce is substantial unemptoy 
ment Mih^y Kupa, head of the 
FinarK:e Ministry’s new secretariat for 
tax reform, has said in an interview 
(hat 200,(XX) Hungarians can expect 
to be laid off when money-losing State 
enterpnses are disbanded next year 
In addition, he said, a ma jor 


revamping of the country’s outsized 
administration will send many others 
— the number cannot yet be 
estimated — in search of new jobs 

Hungary’s labour force is 4 9 
million. 

These innovations come at a time of 
increasing hardship for the 10 million 
citizens of Hungary, which has 
considered itself the most comfort 
able country in Eastern Europe since 
It embarked on its own brand of 
communism two decades ago The 
current predicament includes a 
steadily increasing cost of living, 
double-digit inflation, the highest per- 
capita foreign indebtedness in Europe 
and a flow of statements from the 
Government that things lyill get worse 
before they can get better 

There will be a general decline in 
living standards in 1988, said Kupa. 
(whose Ministry is struggling to put 
into effect a three-year •stabikzaticin 


programme of austerity throu!_ 
which the Government of Pnm^ 
Minister Karoly Grosz hopes to s« 
the stage for an economic revival p 

“We have been taxing etfictenf 
enterprises and subsidizing tW 
inefficient," Kupa said “All our effort^ 
now are designed to creat<; 
autonomous enterpnses which wi 
act responsible, are competitive am 
base their decisions on market factor 
rather than look to Governmen i 
intervention ” 

Moreover, taxation irf compani; 
profits at a rate of about 90 per cen 
largely removes the incentive fo 
improvement “This contradictioi 
can be resolved onl>; with th 
application of a tax system enlargirij 
the financial possibilities of profitabli 
enterpnses,” the Finance Ministe 
told Parliament 

Enterpnses have been ordered t(j 
raise their workers' pay eut of Januaid 
. “51 



1 to compensate approximately for 
the taxes that they, rather tnan their 
employers, will have to pay Taxes on 
company profi*s will drop to about 70 
per cent 

Kupa said next yeai’s average 
earrungs, adjusted for tax purposes, 
will amount to $1,630 The tax bite will 
be about 8 per cent, with no 
deductions for the first two children 
The value'added tax, a levy on each 
product at each stage of transfer 
mation, will take another 8 per cent, 
Kupa added 

The new law will also increase the 
taxes of people holding second and 
third jobs, a practice of about a fifth of 
the working oopulation Until now, 


they were taxed only on their extra 
earnings Starting next year, the 
wages from their principal jobs will be 
added to Caxablemcome Taxes in the 
top brackets will be 60 per cent 

Kufja said the Government had 
reached the politically difficult 
decision to apply strictly the 
bankruptcy law adopted last year, 
which will pu' about 200,000 people 
out of work 

This IS difficult because tlie political 
leadership still advertises, full 
eirtploymenf, Kupa said The 
Government will provide job 
retraining to those dismissed 

But |)lac<ng them in new lobs will be 


difficult, he said Labour mobility is 
bw, because most Hungarian families 
include more than one wage earner 
The question of whether a wife, for 
instance, should give up her job to 
tollow her husband to a new work 
place will preoccupy many families 
Also, the housing shortage is such 
that to rent a new apartment may 
prove as difficult as finding a job 

He said political demoi ratization 
was necessary fio make economic 
initiatives work, but he conceded 
ruefully that with income tax and 
unemployment, Hungary was starting 
with the negativt. aspects of 
dennKiati/ation 


Book of the century 


A major encyclopaedic work. 
Chronicle o/ the 20th Century 
wKicK has already appearecTto 
acclaim in five west European 
countries, has been published m an 
Amencan version The 1,357 page 
tome, with thousands of illustrations 
— photographs, maps, charts and 
calendars—uses a news story frmat, 
with headlines, to summarize and 
place in perspective the major events 
of the first ^ years of this century 
The book has 3,500 entries that were 
culled from the editors’ data bank of 
200,000 newsworthy i*ems 
Chronicle of the 20th Century has 
no singfe author or style, brevity rules 
the pages The group of American 
editors and writers contributing to the 
book, under the guidance of Clifton 
Daniel, the editor-in-chief, includes 
experts in a dozen fields — from the 
sciences to sfxirts, from the art of war 
to the arts of the steige 
Each edition of the international 
book has been assembled by wntei s 
and editors representing th% 
viewpoints oi their own countries 

Daniel wrote nearly all the 
headlines in the book — a skill he 
developed as a journalist — as well as 
a few of the stones 
“When something came along 
where I had some knowledge, I 
was the only one who seemed to know 
the details about the Earl of 
Roseberry, who.achieved the three 
things he wanted in life — to win the 
English Derby, marry England’s 
nchest heiress and become Prime 
Minister ” 
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The book will be followed by 128 
page annuad editions to update the 
information in the basic book 
Chronicle of th^ 20th Century i^ 
{priced at $49 95 and has a first printing 
of 250,000 copies 
In an introduction, the historian 
Arthur M Schlesinger, Jr, after 
mentioning the life affirming passions 
in the arts as well as the dangers that 
the century’s scientific and 
technolo 9 cal virtuosity has bequea 
thed humanity, then wonders “Do we 
have the intelligence and resolution to 
find means of saving the human race 
from extermination‘s The answer to 
this question, in the 4,000 or so days of 
the century that remain to us, will 
yield the ultimate meaning of the 20tn 
century ’’ 

Daniel said it was nearly impossible 
to winnow the headlines down to say, 
a mere 10 that would highlight the 
20th century because the book has an 
Internationa reach But he gave it a 
try, including the dates 
Man's First Flight in a Heavier than 
air Machine (December 17, 1903), 
The Great Powers Go to War in 
Europe (August 1, 1914), 

The Bolshevik Revolution in Russia 
(November 7, 1917), 

Lindbergh Fli^ the Atlantic Alone 
(May 21, 1927), 

Hitler Becomes Chancellor of 
Germany (January 30, 1933), 
Roosevelt is Inaugurated as 
President (March 4, I933]i; 

Scientists Split the Atom, Releasing 
Incredible Power (January 28, 1939), 
The Nightmare Agam — War in 


Europe (September 1, 1939). 

Surprise Jap<inese Bombing of 
Ptearl Harbour (December 7, 1941), 
Men Land on Moon (July 20,1%9) 
Since the book’s facts conclude 
with a December 21, 1986 entp- — a 
prediction that the world's population 
will reach 6 2 billion by the year 20(X) 
— Daniel was asked to look into his 
editonal crystal ball and guess what 
would — or should - - happen for the 
remainder of the 20th century 

“That question reminds me of a 
story,” Daniel replied, continuing with 
an anecdote abcut Winston 
Churchill’s drinking “Churchill once 
asked his science adviser. Lord 
Charwell, to calculate how much 
champagne he had drunk in his 
lifetime 'About a third of a boxcarful,’ 
Charwell reported Churchill sighed 
and responded, 'So little time, and so 
much to do’ ” 

Daniel said, “So little time ” But he 
did express the Ixppe that some future 
headlines might herald cures for 
cancer and AIDS, and that the end of 
the century would see a world without 
war He added that he was reaching 
for the Moon — or Mars ~ in his wish 
list Thinking it over, he said 
“I would even settle for Franklin 
Roosevelt’s four fi eedoms — freedom 
of speech, and of rdigxpn, freedom 
from want, and from fear, T)r,’’ he 
added philosophically, “the words of 
tfie US Declaration of Independence' 
life, bberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ” 



Honours shared 


G ary Kasi>arov has retained his 
crown in world chess, but not 
before spvins his supportei s some 
ptters Overconfidence, Kasparov's worst 
and perhaps only enemy, led to his 
downfall quite a lew limes, never mure so 
than in the 16th gante in tire championship, 
which K irpov won to make it i all with 10 
gitmes drawn 

In the 16th game Karpov's cool defeni. e 
had denied Kasparov any clear advantage, 
but still the youngest champion in history 
refused to pull back . id play for a draw 
And once again Karpov made him pay lor 
his exce-iSive zeal to attack The 
haileiiger ptKkeivd a sacrificed pawn and 
deftly organized a winning position 
When piay was broken off on the fust 
day nothing bul a miracle could produce a 
defence for his position Fhc champion 
esigned next day without resuming play 
f or this gam^ Kasparov returned to the 
Liiglish orx’ixiiq which he had used the 
list lour I lines I hat he had played t hew 'iie 
picies in this match Karpov returned to 
he Nimrovichcdii branch of the Four 
Knights vaiiation with 4 B N5 He had 
won (jame i and lost Game 4 with it 
Karpov diverged from his aggressive 
-•arlier ihisce 6 P K6, in favour of the 
more conservative 6 K K1 This way. he 
avoided the sharp 7 N KN'i, BxN, BNPxB, 
RKi 9 P B3 which can lead to the 
exvhange ol the Hack KP lor the white 
KBP th..s leaving While with the chance 
to build a massive pawn centre 

NwetihcHess, Blacks main strategy 
remained the same - to give White 
doubled pawns with 7 BxN, 8PxB and to 
restrain enemy ambitions in the centre 
with 8 P K5 

K^isiiarov look the most aggressive 
ourse exchanging with 10 PxP, NxP in 
preparation lor a central advance, even 
though this isolated his doubled pawns and 
iMvieased their vulnerability 

Iheiha opions llQ B2virtually forced 
the challenger to lignt for central terrain 
with 11 r Q4 becausearcirealwithllN 
BJ' would let. the White centre thrust 
forward quickly with 12 P K4 

Karpov must have loreseen that the 
menacing looking ' 2 R Q1 could be tamed 
by 12 NxN, IjRxN QB1, 14PB3(14 
BxN>, PxB, ISRxP BB4, IbRxRch.RxR 
yields Black too strong an initiative lot ihe 
sacrificed pawn), P B4, 15 RxP QxQBP 
(15 NxQBP, 16B N2. RxP. 17QxN RxB. 
18 QxQ. PxQ. 19 R Q8ch. K N2.20 B W, 
BxB. 21 RxR is not clear). 16 QxQ NxQ. 
17Ri(P, NxPeh ^ 

The strategic effect of 12 PxP QxP, 13 
P K3, N R4. 14 P B3. N Q3. 15 P K'*- Q 

QB4 was to undouWetheWhiteQBPsand 
to give Kasparov a mobile kingsidc pawn 
maiortty to use for attack Still, Karpw 
(Mamed a nice knight outpost after 
16 N3 B5 and a chance to play fw a 
penetratioii on the queen file after 19 QR 

Q1 __ 


Indiana 


By A. R. Sliuril 






Memorial To Suicide 

In the courtyard of the Hoysalesvara Temple m HaleM, South India, 
stands a stone pillar with a strange, unsettbng scene sculpted on it tune sokliets 
killing themselves 

TThe pillar itself is forebodti^, weighed down with gnef it is made of black 
stone and is 6 feet tall, and an msenpoon in Kannada nuts round Ihe four sides of 
Its square base The memorial sits brooding on a three feet high stone pUtfonn 

The nine soldiers are Lakshma and eight followers seized )n paroxysms of 
self destructive gnef upon the death of their king Hoysala ^allala II Lakshina is 
shown in an act that could be met with dtsbehef — decapitatiog hunsdf, kmg 
sword m his r^t hand, his left hand holding his hair aloft A foDoiwer of b& is sea¬ 
ted bke a yogi, waiting to be given the chop Other soldiers have turned their 
swords and daggers upon themselves An actioo scene has some bodyguaids un¬ 
sheathing thev swords 

T'he convoluted Kannada inscnpaon nuuung along the square base na¬ 
rrates the incident Lakshma and his followers, the Gaiudas, had bm sworn m as 
the bodyguards erf the long On their part, they had taken an oath that they would 
accompany their king nghLmto death, whenever and wherever caOed for When 
Ballala II died in 1220 A 0 the Ganidas kept tbetr vow and lolled tfaemsdves. 

Someone, somewhere, thought it fit to eternalise what might have been one 
of the minor occurrences m Indian histoiy 

A UNKS Feature 


CV, 20 B N5, It would have been wrong 
to play 21 QR KP and permit 21 P QB4. 
22 N N3. NxN, 23 QxN. N Q7 
Kasparov cheu'ged to the attack with 24 
P B5, which contained a side threat to 
snare the Black bishop by 25 P KR3 and 26 
PN4 But KarpcAi not at all taken by 
surprise, fought back with 24 P B4 
After 25 Q K4. PxN, 26 QxB, NxP, 
Kasparov seemed unwillijig to 
acknowledge Ihe power of the defence that 
Karpov was putting up I' was really time 
(or 27Q K4, N K4 B5,28BxP, N Q7.29Q 
KS. RxB. 30 QxR NxR, 31 BxN. vuith a 


draw in prospect 

Bul the champion unaccountabfy playi 
27 Q K2 and found himself a paNvn dM 
after 27 N K4 B3. 28 PxP. NxP, 29 Bxl 
RxB Was 30 P B6 the attack he oxmti 
on? Karpov’s consoltdalxm with 30 . t 
K3, 31 Q N2. Q K6ch. 32 K Rl. P<5r 
made a nrockery of n 

The game was adiournr after Kaaisan 
sealed his 41st move.but hesawnurewx 
to be dragged through the unpleaszmtne 
ol playing out a pawn-down position whe 
the enemy pieces were all better piac* 
He gave up 









UNCUAGE. PLEASE. 

Not quite pairs 


Master Susobhan Paul of 
Bhattacharjee Para Lane Howrah has 
asked for some light to be thrown on 
the correct use of the following 
Primitive, ancient. 

Owing to, due to. 

Below, beneath, under. 

Forsake, abandon 
Susobhan is a student of class XIl 
and so I shall try to explain the use of 
the words/phrases as simply as I can 
'Primitive' means ‘belonging to or 
characteristic of the first age of the 
world or anything ancient’ This is the 
sense of the word from the 
perspective of time, ‘the first age’ 
being the point here ‘Ancient’ means 
‘belonging to times long past’ It is 
opposed to ‘modern’ Ajn ancient 
thing may not be pnmitive, but 
pnmitive things are surely ancient 
(from the point of view of time) 
‘Pnmitive' hM other senses also It 
means, 'elernentary, simple, rough, 
uncultured, uncouth, etc ’ All these 
senses relate to the sense of ‘the 
earliest times’, ‘the'remote past’ A 
thing cannot be called ancient unless 
It IS some hundreds of years old The 
following examples illustrate their use 
India IS the tysme of an ancient 
civilization There is much in common 
between the myths of ancient India 
and ancient Greece The Onges and 
Jaroas are pnmitive tnbes living in 
parts of the Andaman Islands The 
traveller has descnbed the life of the 
pnmitive people still bving in some 
parts of Himachal Pradesh All 
civilized nations preserve their 
ancient monuments 
‘Oving to’ means ‘in consequence 
of, on account of, because of He 
cannot go to school today owing to 
illness Grammatically ‘owing to’ is a 
compound preposition, or 
prepositional phrase or a disguised 
preposition It is to be used as a 
preposition IS used in a senteijce ie,it 
must have an ob)ect after it 
There is difference of opinion 
among grammarians about the 
grammatical nature of the phrase‘due 
to’ which I do not wish to ctecuss now 
‘Due’ in the phrase is an adjective like 
‘liablcfto)’, ‘sub)cct(to)’ So some say 
that ‘due to’ cannot be used as a 
preposition compound found and 
should be attached to a noun, 
because it has an adjectival function 


My illness was due to malnutrition 
Here ‘due’ is related adjectivally to 
‘illness’ The accident was due to the 
failure of the brakes Here ‘due’ is 
related adjectivally to ‘accident’ 
Some say the use of ‘due to’ in the 
sentence, fie cannot go to school due 
to illness’ IS wrong because ‘due’ does 
not qualify any noun or pronoun in the 
sentence. We should therefore say 
‘He cannot go to school owing to (or 
because of) illness’ But others hold 
that the prepositional use of ‘due to’ is 
as common as can be and that ‘due tc’ 
can, therefore, be used instead of 
‘owing to’ We may say, ‘It is due to 
illness that he cannot go to school We 
can thus avoid the use of ‘due to’ as a 
prejxisition by the addition of the verb 
‘to be’ and ‘that’ Instead of‘Due to his 
help I [lassed’ we may say that ‘It is 
due to his help that I passed’ 
‘Beneath’ covers a narrower field 
than ‘below’ it has the following 
senses (a) directly down from, 
overhung or surmounted by, under, 
as in ‘to sleep beneath the same roof” 
'to walk beneath the moon’, (b) 
immediately under, in contact with 
the underside of, covered by, as in ‘the 
dust beneath your feet’, ‘to sit with 
one’s hand beneath one’s head’, (c) 
farther from the sur face, concealed 
by, inside oH or behind (now usually 
‘under’), as in ‘a woollen vest which 
had berieath it another fitting close to 
the skin’, (d) under as overborne or 
overwhelmed by some pressure, 
figuratn^ly subject to, under the 
action, influence, control of, as in 
‘bending beneath a heavy weight 
(though now generally we wnte under 
for beneath), (e) lower than in rank, 
dignity, excellence, etc (now usually 
‘below’ IS used) as in ‘beings above 
and beneath us probably have no 
opinions at all’, (f) unbefitting the 
dignity of, undeserving of, lowering to, 
as in ‘It IS beneath his notice’ 
(Partridge) In ordinary spoken 
English ‘under’ and ‘below’ now cover 
the whole field and ‘beneath’ is more 
or less a literary or archaic word It 
has still another generally current 
sense too meanly or low for, as is ‘He 
married beneath him' 

‘‘/Below’ like its contrary ‘above’ 

IS coiKerned with difference of level 
and suggests comparison of 
independent tbngs, whereas ‘under’ 


like Its contrary ‘over’ is concerned 
with superjxisition and subjection and 
suggests some interrelatun The 
classes below us are merely those not 
up to our level, thpse under us are 
those that we rule” (Gowers) ‘The 
stream below the bndge’ means that 
the bndge is higher up the streas, 
‘under the bridge’ means‘the bndge is 
overhead’, we say, ‘below par’, ‘below 
the belt’ ‘Under’ is generally used 
instead of ‘below’ in expressions like’ 
below ten’, ‘below a magistrate’, 
‘income below Rs 500 per month’ 
‘Under’ is both right and usual in 
'under the sun, the sod, the table, the 
circumstances, the Moghuls’ etc 

Abandon means ‘to give up to 
another’s control or mercy’, ‘to give 
up (possession, habit, game)’, 
‘forsake (person, post ship, etc )’, 
‘renounce, leave without help’ 

Forsake means ‘give up, renounce, 
withdraw one’s help, friendship, 
company from, desert, abandon’ He 
abandoned (forsook) the ship, his wife 
and children, his claim, a bad habit 
He abandoned (not forsook) the 
attempt, all hope He abandoned (not 
forsook) himself to despair (passion) 

In the sentence “It continues to 
serve worth readable writings” ‘worth 
readable' is incorrectly used, we 
should say, ‘worth reading’ or 
‘readable’ instead of ‘worth readable’ 

In the sentence, “It is only because 
that the price this year soared to an 
abnormal height that attention was 
focussed on two aspects of the 
problem,” ‘that’ after ‘because ‘is 
incorrect and should be dropped 
‘Because’ itself means’ for the reason 
that’ 

“And Cleopatra showed, as millions 
of other women have done and always 
will, that ’’ 

In this excerpt, instead of ‘always 
will’, we should say, ‘always will do’ 

"He also hoped that these 
programmes would contribute in the 
secularization of the people and in 
propagating a scientific temper in 
society ’’ 

In this sentence, both ‘ins’ should 
be replaced by to’, for the appropnate 
preposition after ‘contribute’ is to’ 
The second ‘to’ may be dropped 

P. MUKHERJEE 
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ESSAY, 


Houses for everyone 

Biswanath Ghosh concludes his eMay begun last week. 


I n the context of what we said 
fast week, tiie pubSc sectors role 
should be threefold first, to 
initiate promotional! steps tormboibse 
nf&ources for the housing sector on 
an adequate scale, second, to 
continue the efforts to pvovide 
subsidised housing to the rural poor 
and other economicaily weaker, 
sections like sli^mdwellers, and dock 
and plantation workefs, and, third, to 
undertake land acquisition and 
development m urban areas and 
provide house sites in rural areas The 
second activity should be performed 
mainly by the Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation (HUD 
O) for the poorer sections of 
society For the other sections, there 
should be a network of house 
financing institutions with an apex 
bank for refinance 
Public sector plan expenditure on 
housing during the Sixth Ran is 
.estimated at Rs 1839 crore In 
addition, public enterprises are 
estimated to have spent about Rs 275i 
crore on housing The pnvate sector 
investment in housing during the 
Sixth Plan amounted to Rs 18,000 
crore A growth rate in pnvate sector 
housing in the Seventh Plan penoef 
equal to that assumed for the Sixth 
Plan period would imply an 
investment of about Rs 29,000 crore 
The time has now come for the 
Government to set before itself a clear 
goal and launch ^ major housing 
effort to promote housing activity 
through the buildmg up of a finalcial 
qifrastructure so the every family 
will be provided with adequate shelter 
within a definite time horizon As far 
as possible, the public sector should 
avoid direct house construction 
except In the case of the weaker 
sectKMts of society This s not to 
jiunimize the role of the Government. 
The Government has to pl«w an active 
role through developing the 
necessary delivery system in the form 
of a housing finance market and 
taking steps to make developed land 
auaflabic at right places and at 
reasonable prices. 

The most crucial need for housing 
development at present is the 


establishment of a proper and 
diversified mstitutional structure for 
housing finance and construction 
The strengthening of the existing 
institutions like HUDCO and the 
creation of new institutions like 
housing co operatives and building 
societies would be necessary The 
expansion of the Housing 
Development Finance Corporation 
(HDFC) should also be considered 
While HUDCO should concentrate 
on providing subsidised finance to the 
poorer sections, the HDFC must 
continue to cater to a well-todo 
clientele The vast majority of families 
seeKing shelter would have to be 
looked after through the creation of 
local-level housing finance societies 
These societies should raise deposits 
from the public, mainly from the 
would be house owners and thus 
stimulate private saving In addition, 
they should have access to funds from 
the capital market through the 
intermediation of different financial 
institutions For this purpose it would 
be desirable to set up a specialised 
housing finance institution Steps 
should also be taken to develop a 
secondary mortgage market in 
housing Comrfiercial banks should 
be permitted to participate on a larger 
scale than hitherto in housing finance 
activities 

T he puUx: sector has to pky an 
vnportant role ni the proveon of 
housing sSes n the rural areas 
Tlvie IS an urgent need to adopt low-oo^ 
housing techniques, particularly for 
mass housing schemes for low-income 
groups, use of alternative building 
materials hke lime, mortar, surkhi 
etc in place of traditional buildina 
materials like cement, steel and 
bncks should be popularised 
Prefabneated technology, which 
has been widely adopted in some 
Western countries, should be 
considered for large scale adoption in 
our count! y, provided the cost factor 
proves favourable 
The Seventh Ran (1985-90) has the 
following objectives in the area of 
housing 

□Promotron and encouraaement of 


self-help housing, 

□ ProvisKsn of house sites to rural 
families identified so far, and 
assistance for construction o( 
dwellings for those rural^ familiM 
already provided with house sites; 

□ Bringing cost of houdng unite 
under the social housing schemes 
within the reach of target groups Hke 
the economicaily weaker sections, the 
tow income group and the middle' 
income group, 

□ Providing stimulus and support ta 
private housing, especially for the 
middle and lower-income groups, so 
as to channel increased savings into 
housing, accompanied by steps 
needed for reducing the cost of urban 
land, 

□ Securing reduction in 
construction costs not only by 
adopting low cost housing technique^ 
and standards, but also modifying 
building by laws, land use control and 
plot requirements, 

□ Improving building technolgy arnf 
developing cheap and local buddaig 
materials 

The Minimum Needs Programme 
and the 20-Point Programme give a 
high pnonty to the rural housc-eite-, 
cum-house construction schemes, iti 
IS estimated that there were 12.2 
million landless families in 1985. As 
against this, the number of famffi^ 
given house sites is eshmated to ^ 
13 07 mdiion 

The HUDCO has been provldii^ 
funds for rural housing This shouRI; 
continue A specified proporhon ol 
General Insurance Corporation funda 
are also earmarked for rurd housir^ 
Taken together the funds from pubic 
institutions wrould rou^y amount td 
Rs 240crore during the S^nth Ran. 

The Government’s role m the 
of urban housing has to bo 
promotional The major thrust wOt 
have to come from the pnvate sector. 
Because of resource constraints. 
Government s role has to bo 
restricted to the i m pr ov eoieot of 
slums, direct provWon of how^ to 
foe weaker aectxins of society and 
encouragement and support of 
housing finance institutions that 
oromote channcihng of privato 

a 



it'Sourccs into housing in a F’lanaccordmglv proposes the ccilirrqs 


(instructive way 

.»s indicated in 'he following table 

acventh Plan norms and ceilings for various social housing schemes 

SI 

Scheme 

Income 

Ceiling cost Ceiling of 

No. 


eligibility 

of construe 

Govt 




tiOn 

loan 

assis 

tance 



(Rs) 

(Ri.) 

(Rs) 

_ 

1 

Economicaily Weaker 
Sections 

up to 700 

5000 

5000 

2 

Low Income Groups 

701 1500 

30,000 

23,500 

3 

Middle Income Groups 

1501 2500 

75 000 

40 000 


The various social housing 
schemes were introduced in the 50s 
The income limits for eligibility, the 
I eiling cost of construction as also the 
ceiling lor Goveinment assistant e 
were fixed in the 50s and no revision 
lv»s been made since then With the 
substantial rise in the costs of 
construction, real costs have gone up 
Thus the houses for the economically 
weaker sections (F.WS), which oiuc 
used to cosLRs 7500, may now cott 
Rs 12,000 and consequently call for 
higher instalments It may thus go 
farther away from the reach of the 
£WS with monthly incomes ot up lo Rs 
350 Therefore, more realistic policies 
have to be formulated The Seventh 
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The success c^f sell hi’lp housing 
would depend to a large extent on thi 
availab'l.ic of funds through 
institutional soyrees The biggest 
weakneos of the housing sector is the 
non availability of long tetm finance to 
individual house builders on anv 
significant scale To fill th's |,« im,i, a 
specialised f'nancia! institution in the 
form of a National Housing B«tnk 
(NUB) on the lines of the NABARD 
has been proposed 
The major chunk of public sec tot 
investment in housing in the Central 
Plan IS to he channellc’d througli 
HUDC O Up to Mau h 
HUDCO had s.u Honed ISis/ 
schemes in 669 cities and towns. 
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One with no house: Priorities need review 


I overmg almost all the States and 
involving loan assistance of about Rs 
1662 croie These projects will 
provide about 20 lakh dwelling units 
and afxiut 1 73 lakh developed plots 
and a number of shops and 
I ominercial buildings Ot these, about 
88 [X‘r cent of the dwelling units and 79 
per cent of plots are meant for the 
economically weaker sections and 
low me ome groups 
If 4i dent has to be made in housing 
for the' {.KHji, It is essential that 
ffUUCO decote itself principally to 
housing fot the economically weaker 
sf'i lions and the lowincoinj groups 
IIIIIKI) would be able tci invest 
RS 8i)0 cioic during the 
Scceniti Plan I3esidt s HUDCO, 
.iiiotlur public tmancial organisaticm 
'chich has provided finance for 
housing IS tile LlC Up to Marc h 1984, 
1 1C h.Kl given loans worth Rs 1590 
c t o n' f o I V it r I o u s housing 
programmes The Seventh F ive year 
Plan has provided Rs '245821 crore 
tc'i housing as agatns» Rs 1490 87 
I rore III ihe Sixth Plan The housing 
jiolu V ft* the Government has 
citiclergonc-’ a conceptual change 
during the Plan periods it movec. 
tioii.. onstiucling davllings lo urban 
development This is j welcfjine 
development 




FAIRY TALE 


Thumbelina by Hans Christian Andersen 



rrw Y 1 eshiJlsoonhaveavisi- 
•*1 Al tor,” obscT^.'ed the 
V V field mouse, “my next 
door neighbour comes to sec me once 
every week He ts better off than 1 arr^ 
Ky large rooms in his house, and 
wears a coed of such beautiful blac’ 

velvet , , 

“It would be a good thing for you it 
you could have him for your hustend, 
but unfortunately he is Wiiw. he 
cannot see you You must tell him the 
prettiest stones you know ” 

But Thumbdina did not care at all 
about pleasing their neighbour, tne 
mole, nor did she wish to him 
He came and paid a visit in his blacK, 
veKiar suit, he was so ndi and so 


learned, and the field-mouse declared, 
his rcxims were twenty hmes larger 
than hers, but the sun and the pretty 
flowers he could not endure, he was 
always abusing them, though he had 
never seen either 

Thumbelina was called upon to sing 
for his amusement, and by the time 
she had sung “Lady-bird, lady bird, fly 
away home’” aoid “The Fnw of 
Orders Gray”, the mole had quite 
fallen in bve with her throu^ the 
charm of her sweet voice, however, 
he said nothing, he was much too 
prudent and cautious. 

He had just been digging a long 
passage through the earth from their 
house to his. imd he now minted the 


fidd-mouse and Thumbebrufto wdD(' 
in It as often as they Hked* however h« 
asked them not to be afraid of the 
dead bird that in the passage; it 
was a whole bird, with beak and. 
feathers, and theref^e he supposed it 
must have died at the beginning of the 
winter, and had been buned just m the 
place where he had dug his passage. 

The mole took a piece of the tinder 
in his mouth—tinder sMnes like fire in 
the dark—and went on first to light hie 
friends through the long, dark 
passage 

When they came to the place where 
the dead bird lay, he thrust his brokdi 
nose up against the ceiltngand pudied 
up the earth, to m^ab« hole for the 



















New Year’s Day 

In most countnes the world 
over Christmas is a great festive 
occasion But, in Scotland, people 
celebrate New Year’s Day with 
greater festivity 

The custom is that the family 
wait in one room in silence At the 
last stroke of midni^it, a stranger 
knocks op the door, holding a 
spng of mistletoe and a branch of 
evergreen in his hand When the 
door IS opened, the stranger 
quietly enters and places the 
mistletoe and the evergreen on 
the table or the mantelpiece 

This custom is called ‘First 
Footing’ They say that if the 
stranger is tall and dark, it bnngs 
good luck to the family 
THUMBEUNA 
l^ht to come throu^. 

In the middle of the floor lay a 
■wallow. Its wings clingmg firmhi to its 
sides. Its head and legs drawn under 
the feathers* the poor bard had 
evidsntly died of cold Thumbehna felt 
so very sorry, for she loved all the httle 
beds who h^ sung and chirped so 
memly to her the whole summer long 

But the mole kicked It with his short 
legs, saying: “Here’s a fine end to all 
its whistlmgl A rroserable thing it must 
be to be bom a bard None of my 
children will be bards, that’s a comfort' 
Such creatures have nothing but their 
‘qidvit’, and must starve to death m 
the winter” 



Say that again 

SRED AER RUOL LAOT RAEY WENYP PAHA 

Can you decode this message'^ 

Solution 

saaavaa ano ttv oi av3A mhn AddVH v 

sAbs )i pue spjBmjjoeq aSessauj aqt peay 


SPORTOGRAPIfc 
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BBI BGE— 

The following deal came m the recently 
concluded tournament at Nagpur 
conducted by Vidarva Bridge 
Association 


S 

H 

O 

C 


North 
K J32 
4 

KQ J32 
K 10 2 


S 

H 

D 

C 


West 
A 10 9 8 7 
K 108 7 6 
106 5 
void 


S 654 
H 932 
O 94 
C Q9876 


S 

H 

D 

C 


South 

Q 

AQJ5 
A87 
A .1 5 4 3 


The biddings 

South West 

1C IS 

2H P 

31) P 

5N p 

P Dbl 

PP 


North 

2D 

3C 

4S 

6D 

6N 


East 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


West’s doubling bD was I ghiei 
demanding a club lead and North, reading 
It correctly promptly changed to tiN West 
was somewhat taken aback by the sudden 
turn ot events and wisely passed He chose 
the lead of D- 10 After the dummy was 
spread you quietly began to assess the 
situation From the bidding you can easily 
assume that West is void in club and holds 
both the ace of spades and king of hearts 
You can manage al best 11 locks—five 
tncks in diamonds plus two tncks in 
spades, one in hearts and tfiree in clubs fas 
West IS void in club, you can safely finesse 
the C—Q through Last and collect three 
locks) So the all important 12th took has 
to come from a squeeze As West is 
marked with at least five cards in spades, 
he must have four or more including the 
king Hence you can easily squeeze West 
in the maior suits A squeeze play always 
needs perfect timing You, therelorc 
concentrate on this aspect only 
You win the opening of D~ 10 in hand 
wifhD—A Play S—Q from hand, which IS 
allowed to win You tnen play a small club 
from hand and, when West showsoui win 
with C—K and play S—K from dummy, 
discarding a heart or a club from hand 
West has now two options—(a' he may 
again duck or (b) he may win with ace and 
return a spade or a diamond 
For (a) you play C—10 and when 
covered Svith queen, win with ace and cash 
C—J You cross to dummy throu^ 
diamond and cash the remaining 
Aamonds fri the three-card endings you 
»’'aintam A -Q of heart and a club or AQJ 
of hearts while dummy holds S -J3 and 
H- 4 West iiy this tiijie has been 
Completely squeezed tt he holds b- A9 
“•'d H—K, you play the heart and hop with 


ace felling the bare king If West holds S— 
A and H -K, you may play a spade from 
the table end playing West in S—A to get a 
free finesse m heart 
For (b) you mainfain AQ of heart in the 
two-card ending and dummy holds S 3»d 
H 4 When West is completely squeezed, if 
he protects his H—K, he will have to 
unguard the spade and dummy S—3 will 
be the winner—and if he maintains a 
spade, you hop with your ace of heart 
felling West s king In any c ase the hand 
can never be defeated 

GURUDEV 


QUK.- 



1 He IS an Indian born US citizen 
and IS an author With which animal 
does he join Shakespeare in one of his 
titles^ 

2 What IS the Telugu Ganga 
protect'^ 

3 Who were the first Icical rulers in 
what IS now Andhra Pradesh who 
built a major empire’ Can you also 
give the dates of their power’ 

4 Who was the first speaker of the 
Lok Sabha’ 

5 What name was given to the tnal 
in which the accused were two 
Englishmen, Philip Spratt and 
Benjamin Bradley, and 29 Indians’ 

6 If t'me imniemorial had a starting 
date, when was it’ 

7 What was the cnme of the first 
prisoner in the famous Tower of 
London’ 

8 Who IS likely to demonstrate 
leger de mcan> 

9 Wlio was nicknamed "IbenA’s 
Pilot"’ 

10 Who first said he was a man 
“more sinned against than sinning”’ 


THE ANSWERS; 

1 The cat, amongHaja Kao’s novels 
are, besides The Cat and 
Shakespeare, The Serpent and the 
Rope 

2 Andhra Pradesh and Xatnilnadu 
are jointly planning the project to use 
the surplus waters of the Krishna to 
irrigate the drought-prone 
Rayalaseema region and to supply 
water to Madras 

3 The Satavahanas, ruled from the 
third century B C to the third century 
AD 

4 G V Mavalanker 

5 The Meerut Conspiracy Tnzd, in 
which the accused were all 
communists, that opened in 1929 

6 According to law time 
immemonal started in 1189 

7 Ralf Rambard who had raised 
vast sums of money by extortion 

8 A conjurer, it is sleight of hand 

9 Chnstophcr Columbus, he was 
Genoese by birth but was a servant of 
Spain from 1492 

10 King Lear 


CHES& 

Black overpovKrs White in a few moves, 

not too subtle, but bordenng on It, and the 

first move is really impressive If one looks 
for It. however, it should notbctoodifficuh 
to find the move, or the senes of moves 
that follow As they show, it is not always 
material supcnonty thbl counts Bbck to 
move How was the game played from this 

point’ 



Dwtnbution (W) Kd2, Rb4. Nc2, PH, 
f3, g3. h2 (B) Ke7. Ra2. Ne6. Pd4. gS. h5 
The answer The first move was d6> And 
Its capture by K was forced, so was the 
White K’s capture of R on c2 after the R 
had captured the N at move 2 The next 
•move inevitably was to fork th v K and R 
There was no pomt playing any more, so 
White resigned 

KIBITZER 
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iAMMAL BEHAVHNIR, 


Group psychology 

Flocking in birds and schooling in fish create breathtaking spectacles, 
but they have defied ail explanation, is there a group mind at work? 
The sudden appearance of predators leads to a regrouping, but who 
gives the signal, and how do all members of the group perceive it? A 
report explaining recent findings. 


N othing in the motion of 
a single bird or a single 
fish, no matter how graceful, 
can prepare a scientist for the sight of 
10,000 starlings wheeling in formation 
over a cornfield, or a million minnows, 
threatened by a predator, snapping 
into a tight, polarized array 
Yet somehow the actions of 
individual animals together come in 
ways that researchers are only 
beginning to understand, creating 
patterns of motion so complex that 
Vhey seem to have been choreogra 
phed from above Flocks and schools 
have a distinctive style of behaviour 
with a fluidity and a seeming 
intelligence that far transcends the 
abilities of their members 
Vast congregations of birds, lot 
example, are capaUe of turning 
sharply and suddenly "n masse, 
always avoiding collisions w’thin the 
flock, and zoologists now believe that 
such movements take place without 
guidance from a leader Fish, too -- 
.their vision limited in murky seas - 
{manage complex, seemingly 
nstantaneou< manoeuvres when 
alarmed by an intruder 
Flocking and schooling create 
some of life’s most breathtaking 
spectacles, and they have been 
smong the most difficult to explain 
Zoologists, studying bird and fish 
behaviour with the help of miles of 
high speed film, have often assumed 
home high level of coordinauon 
I But now, gaining insight from new 
Lomputer models, the*, see 
•ynchronizcd manoeuvres as a 
purposing product of the actions of 
individual fish following individual 
rules for fieeing predators and staying 
z lear of their neighbours Thousands 
rif simulated animals are programmed 
o fly or swim independently, and 
lock and school like behaviour 
2'nierges on its own 


Despite recent progress, the 
science of analyzing the movements 
of flocks and schools is at an early 
stage m which scientists have 
identified many of these individual 
patterns but have yet to understand 
precisely how they emerge as 
movements of the group Perhaps no 
conventional answer will ever emerge 
“The complexity is fascinating 
because there is so much going on, 
but It isn’t unstructured—it isn’t like 
dropping a thousand superballs into a 
tank," says Craig W Reynolds who 
has modelled flocking and schooling 
“The synchronization speed is pretty 
astounding And since birds aren’t 
mental giants, they can’t be doing 
deep thinking as they fly along They 
must use fairly simple rules " 

Flocks and schools are more than 
gust groups of animals clumped 
together, and not all species display 
flocking and schooling behaviour 
Those that do, often in response to 
hungry predators, are capable of high 
speed motion, flight around obstacles 
and abrupt course changes 
Herding can be a similar 
phenomenon, but land bound animals 
cannot match the flexibility of birds 
and fish litwrated in the three 
dimensional space of air and water 
The seemingly effortless rapport of 
thousands of animals has driven 
otherwise sober scientists to talk of 
thought transference and magnetic 
field perturbation 

All kinds of crazy things have been 
proposed says Frank Heppner, a 
zoologist “I once put forward my own 
bit of insanity by proposing that there 
had to be some biological radio ” 
Ornithologists have also 
traditionally believed that birds must 
be responding to cues Iron i a le'ader— 
because how else could you account 
(or the near simultaneous movement’ 
Now. however, Heppner and other 


zoologists believe that the motion can 
be explained along the lines ot 
computer models m which no 
individual is a leader, or, in another 
sense, every individual is 
“Until verv very recently, there’s 
been no conceptual model that 
permitted thi-> ’’ he said “You have a 
situation where you h.ive some simple 
rules, but growing out of those simple 
rules you have emergent properties 
that have nothing to do with the 
orioinal lules " 

wri^ess and finless creatures arc 
also capable of coordmated motion 
with no leaders, as Heppner 
demonstrates with groups of 
hundreeb of students Asked to begin 
applauding en masse but in 
synchronization, they start with a 
random scattenng of daps, yet 
manage to find a coordinated tempo 
almost instantly, usually within 10 
beats 

A nother kind of human 
behavnour. the wave that roOs 
through masses of fans rising 
and sitting at a stadium, may resemble 
the dynamics of a turning flock of 
birds One zooioffst, Wayne K. Potts, 
fflmed the manoeuvres thousands 
of dunbn in 1963 and found that a turn 
propagates from one side of a (kick to 
the other bke a wave through a fluid 
The wave m fast In the dunlin 
flocks, the turn spreads from bird to 
burd in about a 70th of a second- 
three tunes faster than a bird’s 
reaction time If a bird waited until its 
neighbours turned, it would be much 
too lite 

Potts saw this as a perplexing 
chaJicnge, in part because he had 
experience flying^military aircraft In 
formation Even simple formatxms. he 
feh, had a strong tendency to break 
up because of a time lag that tends to 
be magnified from to pilot. 



If the first does something abrupt, 
the second is already behind. If 
unything like that was going on in a 
lo^ of a thousand birds, it would just 
je total chaos immediately It is still 
inderappreciated how difficult a 
iroblem thus is 

Potts deaded that birds must sense 
he approach of the wave from a 
distance and time their reactions 
iccordingly To test this idea—the 
horus-line hypothesis—he provoked 
udden manoeuvres bv shooting 
rrows near the edge of a flock As 
xpected, a turn began slowly with 
>ne or two birds and then accelerated 
apidly through the rest 

Flocks and schools both execute 
ar more complex manoeuvres in the 


sense of distant touch, as Julia Parrish 
of die University of ^Itfornia put it 
The lateral line allows them to 
respond sensitively to changes in 
water pressure cdtised by nearby 
motion 

Experimentally, those studying 
schools have had an advantage fish 
can be observed in laboratory tanks, 
“whereas we’re kind of stuck with a 
field situation,” said Heppner, 
“because nobody has figured out how 
to get 10,000 starlings m a big cage and 
get them to do anything' • 

T echnologically, such uuestions 
pose a challenge Watching the 
overall shape of a school of 
flock IS one thing, picking out the 


stray 

Potts found from analyzing his fjlrra 
of (junlin that a left turn, sav. 
not with the birds on the left side 
leading away, but rather with one or 
more birds turning inward from the 
right flank That makes sense for 
individual birds fearing falcons and 
other birds of prey 
“The ^Thies when a bird is most 
vulnerable is when he’s away," Potts' 
said, “so the last thing he wants to do 
IS turn outward ’’ 

Reynolds used a computer model 
t<) mimic such manoeuvres 
“You get this fluid seeming 
motion,” he said “ The flock becomes 
a big amorphous thing that chan^ 
shape like a jellyfish, but there isrvt a 



presence of a predator, and that is 
thought to be their evolutionary 
reason for being Fish swimming in a 
more or less random way can 
instantly polarize—forming a dense 
school, aligned in parallel formation 
And when a predator attacks, they 
can perform a fast expansion called 
th« fountain, quickly splaying outward 
from the intruder 

Traditionally, though their 
problems seem increasingly similar, 
flock experts and school experts have 
not worked together Predators art 
differently in water and air, and the 
problems of how individual creatures 
^ceive one another tend to be quite 
different 

Where birds rely on vision, for 
exanqiie, fish have another sense 
orgari, known as the laterd hne—a 


paths of individual members is quite 
tino’hci, only now coming within 
reach of computer tracking systems 

“I think fhere’s going to be a 
renaissance in studies of these groups," 
says William M Hamnc'-, a zcxjlogist 
•‘l;ne needs to model them from a 
senes of individual behaviours One 
wants lo take those individual 
uehaviours and construct a whole 
from them' 

Neither zoologists nor .omputer 
rnodellei s know exai tly what rules 
qu'de the motions o^ individual 
animals In their models, they 
experiment with different jxissibiliiics 
They do know that birds and fish must 
try to keep some minimal distance 
awav frnmiheii neighbours, and they 
kno* that stragglers on the outskirts 
of a flock put themselves at risk if they 


NIRMAIJENOU CHpTtdUn 

tmnai mind, there isn’t a flock mind " 

‘ 1 he human tendency to see the 
whole as a coherent, wilful entity has 
ber>n misleading.” Hamner says 
' l-'ioking dcAvn at freeway traffic 
from atop a skyscraper,” Hamner 
s.ivs, ‘ with cars smoothly weaving m 
and out, one has to fight the illusion 
tliat all the cars are ccxiperating On a 
more mtimate scale, traffic does not 
seem quite so well planned ’’ 

Flocks form patterns and the 
patte-ns entrain our brain,” Hamner 
says "We like patterns—we like 
patterns in waves, and we like 
pai terns m a fire, and we see j flock oi 
birds in the sky and we see a pat tern in 
the overall movement That's the 
beauty of the whole system but it’s 
also the thing that screws up humai 
investigators ’ 



1988 FOR YOU : by TINY 


Mar 22—Apr 20 

You seem now to 
f \ ^ entering into a 

J phase, with 

y quite a lot going 
on You will, how¬ 
ever, have to get organised early in 
the year People are likely to give 
you a helping hand You should be 
able to deal successfully with most 
things ideas which were shelved in 
the past can be put into practice 
and should work well Some of you 
may travel in May June An 
opportunity to try something 
entirely new and different should 
not be missed Changes are 
indicated, so let adaptability be 
your keynote E>omestic life looks 
happy 


CANCER. 

Jun22—Jul23 

It s not advisable 
f to take on any new 

I 1 commitments You' 

V J appear to havei 
difhcuhy in getting 
routine tasks finished A little 
relaxation wdl make you feel much 
better and able to cope always 
You will get more satisfaction from 
the company of established friends 
in this particular year than from 
new acquaintances Conditions 
are idejd for those trying to gam 
family support Your dreams 
appear to be wthin reeM:h. so do 
not sit back and let good 
opportunities pass you by in 
August 

LIBRA 

Sep 22 —Oct 23 

© People— and situa¬ 
tions—are moving, 
some behind the 
fcenes, to bring 
about a very busy 
and challenging time for you next 
year So keep your eyes and cars 
open so you can scotch 
unfavourabi^gossip or rumours 
before they ^Kad Travel, or talk 
of travel, seems to figure 
prominently in your programme 
There nv^ be a few distracting 
elements during the early half 
Follow up recently made plans 
now, home improvements, 
perhaps 


TAURUS 

Apr21—May 21 

Success this year 
\ depends on coope-' 
( ration from those 

in your domestic 
circle However, 
obtaining this help should not 
present much of a problem, since 
enthusiasm surrounds you This is 
far too good a year to let a 
challenge pass you by The more 
willing you cire to accept new 
conditions, the better are your 
prospei ts Social life is well starred 
and particularly varied News from 
afai in April will give you plenty to 
think about Do not be afraid to 
change something that has lost its 
appeal A busy year on the social 
scene Try not to overtire yourself 
as persona) health is under a cloud 

LEO 

Jul24—Aug21 

Last-mmute ar 
# 1 rangements and 

I feS™ I commit 

menfs could be 
taking an age to 
settle Just when you feel like 
tripping the hsjht fantastic with 
vour favourite person around July, 
there is very real danger that 
pressures could put you at odds 
with the person who means the 
most to you — so recognise this 
build up tor what it is and keep a 
sense of balance You need 
patience, too, especially over 
finance There are indications that 
home commitments will cut across 
social arrangements, 

SCORPIO 

Oct 24 —Nov 21 

There is a promise 
f \ of personal happi 
\ if ~ J ness in the air TTiis 

V* could be a good 

time for patching 
up quarrels and it seems ideal for 
getting to know someone a lot 
better There are signs of someone 
bringing a little luxury in your life 
— could be a gift from abroad or an 
invitation to visit over Among the 
family there could be cause for 
celebrating too Watch o'ut for a 
piece of nawjfcT* help bfttMiecn 
MarcfPsra of 

u ^i^H^l ftt^^ocvelopment may 
a bit romantic 


May 22—Jun21 

Plenty of surprises 
form or 

I J another There are 

V J definite indica- 

’tions of a reunion 
with someone you have lost touch 
with Family and home life provide 
lots of work and contentment, too 
Other people’s arrangements are 
likely to take you by surprise, but 
there is no reason for you to feel at 
a disadvantage Go ahead with 
whatever plans you have m priind 
for yourself between March and 
tiune The accent appears to be on 
money and job Some kind of 
social event is likely to give you a 
lot of happiness Young people 
appear to play a prominent part 
during the later half 

vmoo 

Auq22-Sep 21 

You are still fimda 
mentally in money 
f , ^ 1 luck — so do try to 

^^iy take the long view 
Someone abroacf 
IS likely to cause you added 
expense, too As the year starts, 
you really must watch what you 
say Clashes with the opposite !>ex 
are m the air — and they could be 
sharp A rather im^iortant time 
where family life is concerned A 
decision is bkdy to be taken which 
could bring benefits to the family It 
would probably pave the way, too, 
for greater independence 
Continue to be as enterprising as 
possible 

SAGrriARiUS 

Nov22—D0c21 
^ 1 *—With the two lucky 
planets of the 
I V I zodiac — Venus 
Jupiter — at 
good an^es, you 
should find more chances to ei»oY 
yourself But since most of your 
pleasures could be centred on 
your own home, you should guard 
against the stresses and strains of 
preparations causing unnecessary 
strife Sagittanans love getting 
cards, letters, phone calls, so you 
will especially enjoy this year’s 
bonanza in this ftdd However, 
■such ewpects bring expenses too' 
Your money aspects an oeod.^ 




CAPWCORW 

Dec 22—]m 20 

This looks like 
being a good year 
Take advantage of 
any opportunity 
that comes your 
way, especially where personal 
matters are concerned Do not let 
yourself be sidetracked at all 
during the early half Irksome 
duties do not seem to hold much 
appeal for you )ust now You are 
more likely to be occupied with a 
new interest Try, however, to set 
aside time for the more pressuig 
domestic chores You can look 
forward to a quiet phase — time to 
do the many jobs which have been 
ignored lately See to matters 
requiring special attention, and 
make some effort to raise money 


AQUARIUS 

Ian 21-Feb 19 



This could be a 
good year for bust 
ness deals Previ¬ 
ously shelved plans 
can now be set <n 
motion A cooperative atmos 
phere throughout the year will be 
of tremendous help to you Care is 
still needed in most matters and 
particularly so for those who are 
contemplating taking on more 
responsibility Try to honour your 
commitments, no matter how 
difficult There could be a surprise 
connected with home — a 
pleasant one too You should now 
be in a position to make 
arrangements which had to be 
postponed earlier Loved ones 
may tie sensitive 


PISClg 

Feb 20-Mai 21 



At wo/k tasks 
could be imtatmg, 
but you are advised 
to smile sweetly 
and comply March 
would be a good time to show your 
appreciation to a boss — you 
would be doing yourself a good 
turn, too As far as home is 
concerned, through the entire 
year there are chances of 
differences of opinion Although 
not serious, it is best to iet the* 
other person decide There are* 
ui)dercurrents at pli^ with the 
marital partner and with children. 


And if you are in business, you cam 
expect minor snags and aggrava* 
tions' 



ARIES _ 

Mar 22—Apr 20 


THE EARLY PART OF 
the week could be trying, 
particularly for those with 
children However, amibi 
tions should begin to 
materialise and you will be 
pleased with the support 
given Important dates 
28, 1,2 



UO 


Jul 24—Aug 21 


INDICATIONS SUGGEST 
that you will travel You may 
meet someone who could be 
of consider able help to you 
Your efforts at solving a 
problem will show results 
and you should be pleased 
Important dates 30, 1, 2. 


B SACITTARIUS 

Nov 22-Dec 21 


AFFARS Wm KEEP 
you busy but do not let 
everything crowd in Help 
iwill be on hand, so it would 
bs fooUsh to attempt to do 
*^eiything yourself Relax 

e ip your mind on 
things. Important 

II. 1.2, 


THIS WEEK by TINY 



TAURUS_ 

Apr 21-May 21 



GEMliyi _ 

May 22-Jun21 



CANCER 

Iun22-Jul23 


LIFE CAN K BRIGHrENED 
by new tnendsfsps or scxne kmd 
of alteration to your home 
However, keep an eye on 
Snanoes A surprise vert vil 
probi^ add to your pleasuie 
hipartant datts 29,30,1 


BE PREPARED FOR A LAST 
minute change of plans You 
might have to give bme and 
encouragement to someone 
in your circle despite the fact 
that you may not be on very 
good terms with the person 
Important dates* 30, 1, 2. 


THERE APPEARS TO BE A 
much improved atmoq>hsre 
surrounding you. You can 
expect visitors indications 
point to a most enioVAbte 
phase which you Ibid 
enormously satisfying, 
fanportant dates: 29,1, ^ 


VIRGO_ 

Aug 22 - Sep 21 


DISPUTES SHOULD NOT 
be allowed to get out of 
hand It would be worth 
your while to try and see 
another’s point of view if you 
hope for a sensible solution 
There is plenty on offer 
Important dates 29, 1, 2. 

CAPRICO RN 

Doc 22-Jan 20 


A RATHER MIXED WEEK 
try to keep away from 
disputes You could find 
yourself being asked to take 
sides but resist this Social 
life and fnendships corfte 
under favourable signs 
Important dates. 29,31,1. 


LIBRA 

Sep 22-Oct 23 


YOU CAN ACHEVE QUriE 
a lot if you get organised 
early on Relationships 
improve as the week 
progresses and the atmos 
phere at home wilt settle toa 
more contented pattern 
Important dates: 28,30,1. 

AQUARIUS 

Jan 21—Feb 1^ 

CONDmONS ARE SPLEN* 
dd for embedong on a new 
uertise Your jtdgrHSt a at Is 
best and eueiytheig appetn to 
be Bi your favour Thm • an 
element of luck present, too. 
Important dates* 30,31,1. 


B I SCORPIO 

I Oct 24 -Nov 21 

YOU HAVE A GOOD 
chance of getting ahead. A 
residential change Is 
posability for tome while 
others may take up a new 
interest Money matters 
should be lees ^ a worry, 
important dirtea: 29,90,1 

a PISCES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 

A MEMBER OF THE 
family could present a 
problem which needs 
careful handhng T^ care 
in vi^at you say and do. 
Make a point erf '’-reating a 
happier lelationsisp with 
those in your circle. 
Important dates: 29,1,2. 

















With the Amrita Bazar Group of Publications 


Four publications, 
each with so many 
editions. And attractive 
combined rates. 

Top class printing. 

High quality 
readership. 

All this and more 
from the Amrita Bazar 


Group’s Four Aces : 
Amrita Bazar Patrika 
(Calcutta/Jamshedpur). 

Jugantar (Calcutta). 

Amrit Prabhat 
( Lucknow/Allahabad), 

Northern India Patrika 
(Lucknow/Allahabad^ 

— Northern Patrika in 
Kanpur 

Four winning tricks 
of the trade! 


Amrita Bazar Group 

AmritaBazar Patrika* Jugaiitfif* Amrit Prabhat • NordieriilfidwPittftia ^ 








